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roPY RIGHT,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  termefl,  copy,  has 
A  defined  t/y-I  .-'^-L^ansfielcl,  *  to  signify  an  incorporeal 
ght  to  the  sole  printing  and  puhljshing  of  somewhat  in- 
tellectual, communicated  by  letters.'  By  this  *  somewhat 
jntellectual'  is  to  be  understood  something  proceeding  from 
the  mind  cf  the  person  by  whom,  or  through  whom,  such  a 
right  is  claimable.  Yet,  although  mere  republications  of 
the  compositions  of  others  are  no  subject  for  copyriglit,  it  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  such  productions  as  contain  new  or 
original  ideas.  Thus  translations  both  from  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  notes  and  additions  to  existing  works, 
ji^niere  compilations  and  abridgements,  are  similarly  pro- 
tected. As  to  these  last  however  it  is  often  a  question  for 
^«i  IS  and  juries  to  decide,  whether  the  compiler  or  abridger 
really  intended  to  present  the  original  matter  in  a  more 
\i-«ful  or  agreeable  form,  expended  hij  own  labour  upon  it, 
and  so  entitled  himself  to  protection,  or  whether  he  only 
sought,  under  false  pretexts,  to  defraud  the  author  or  his 
assigns  of  a  portion  of  their  lawful  profitr?.  This  decision 
depends  of  necessity  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar case.  Further,  a  right  of  copy  attaches  to  the  authors 
of  ideas  expressed  by  other  symbols  as  well  as  letters,  to 
musical  composers  for  example. 

llie  origin  of  copyright  must  be  sought  in  the  general 
conviclioft  which  has  always  prevailed  of  its  justice  and  ex- 
pediency. *  When  a  man,*  says  Blackstone,  *  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  rational  powers  has  produced  an  original  work, 
he  seems  to  have  clearly  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  identical 
work  as  he  pleases  ;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  disposi- 
tion he  has  made  of  it,  appears  to  be  an  invasion  of  the 
right.  Now  the  identity  oia  literary  composition  consists 
entirely  in  the  sentiment  and  the  language.  The  same 
conceptions,  clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  composition ;  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of 
exhibiting  that  composition  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  another,  by 
recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing  in  any  number  of  copies, 
or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of 
the  author  which  is  'so  exhibited,  and  no  other  man,  it  hath 
been  thought,  can  have  a  right  to  exhibit  it,  especially  for 
profit,  without  the  author's  consent.' 

Accordingly  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  common-law 
1  ight  of  copy  existed  in  Englana  previously  to  any  statute 
on  the  subject.  As  a  legal  proposition  however  this  cannot 
bo  supported  by  the  proper  and  direct  proof  of  a  fair  judi- 
cial decision  beforu  the  passing  of  the  first  statute  relating 
to  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  inasmuch  as  it  never 
appears  to  have  been  directly  controverted  up  to  that  time. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  positive  authority,  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, from  the  old  charters  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and 
much  more  from  their  registers,  whence  it  appears  that  some 
tliuusaiids  of  books,  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
passed  from  one  owner  to  another  by  descent,  sale,  and  con- 
veyance ;  from  acts  and  ordinances  of  parliament  which  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  recognition  of  it  by  the  nature  of  their 
provisions  respecting  printing ;  and  firom  decrees  of  the 
Star-chamber,  whicl^  tDOUgh  not  binding  precedents,  are 
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evidence  of  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men  astotho  then 
state  of  the  law.  It  is  further  {o  be  noted,  that  the  non-ex- 
istence of  express  decisions  on  the  point  is  accounted  for 
down  to  1640  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license  prior 
to  the  printing  of  anything,  so  that  authors  had  no  occasion 
to  apply  to  civil  tribunals  for  protection,  as  none  but  them- 
selves and  those  claiming  under  them  were  so  licensed,  and 
he  who  printed  a  book  without  this  was  subject  to  enormous 
penalties. 

It  has  hardly  been  controverted  in  the  various  arguments 
that  exist  upon  this  common-lew  right  of  copy  that  literary 
compositions  in  their  original  state,  and  the  incorporeal 
right  of  the  publication  of  them,  are  the  private  and  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  author.  The  (question  made  has  been 
that  this  propoity  was  put  an  end  to  by  pubUcation :  and 
yet  without  publication  it  is  useless  to  the  owner,  because 
it  is  without  profit,  and  property  without  the  power  of  use 
or  disposal  is  not  property.  In  that  stale  it  is  lost  to  society 
as  a  means  of  improvement,  a>'  well  as  to  the  author  as  a 
means  of  gain.  Publication  is  therefore  the  necessary  act 
and  only  meansjto  render  such  a  i)roperty  useful  to  the 
public  and  profiftble  to  the  owner.  If,  says  Lord  Mans- 
field, the  copy  which  belonged  to  the  author  before  publi- 
cation does  not  belong  to  him  afier,  where  is  the  common 
law  to  be  found  which  says  there  is  such  a  property  before. 
All  ths  metaphysical  subtleties  fVom  the  nature  of  the 
thing  may  be  equally  objected  to  the  property  before.  It 
is  equally  detached  from  the  manuscript  or  any  physical 
existence  whatsoever.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  m  the  act 
of  publication  to  vary  the  nature  of  the  right,  so  that  that 
wmch  is  necessary  to  make  a  work  usefUl  and  profitable 
should  be  taken  as  destructive  at  once  of  an  author's  con- 
fessed original  property  against  his  expressed  will.  It  has 
accordingly  been  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  high 
authorities  who  were  called  on  to  decide  the  i)oint,  that  by 
the  common  law  of  England  authors  were  entitled  to  copy- 
right, and  as  there  was  nothing  in  statute  or  custom  to  de- 
termine it,  or  distinguish  this  ^m  other  species  of  property, 
that  such  right  was  once  perpetual.  The  arguments  for  the 
contrary  opinion  are  collected  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Yates  in  the  case  of  Millan  v.  Taylor,  4th  Burrow,  p.  2354. 

From  the  above  premises  arose  the  question,  after  the 
passing  of  the  first  statute  respecting  Uterary  property  in 
1710,  whether  by  certain  of  its  provisions  this  perpetual 
copyright  at  common  law  was  extinguished  for  the  future. 
After  some  less  important  decisions  in  the  negative  on  mo- 
tion in  the  Coui't  of  Chancery  and  elsewhere,  the  question 
was  solemnly  argued  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
during  the  term,  when  Lord  Mansfield  presided,  in  1 769. 
The  result  was  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  common-law  right 
as  unaltered  by  the  statute,  with  the  disapproval  however 
of  Mr.  Justice  Yates.  Subsequently,  in  1774,  the  same 
point  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below  reversed  by  a 
majority  of  six  judges  in  eleven,  as  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  declined  to  inter- 
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fere  ;  it  being  very  unusual,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  for  a 
peer  to  support  his  own  judgment  on  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  ft  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  althouprh  this 
couhl  be  hardly  termed  a  decision,  as  the  judges  were  in 
point  of  fact  divided  equally,  it  has  since  been  held  so  im- 
portant as  a  precedent  and  sustained  in  so  many  subsequent 
cases,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  as  settled  law  that 
perpetual  copyright  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  statutes. 

Tlic  two  universities  were  not  slow  to  ])rotect  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  this  decree  in  the  case  of  Donald- 
sons and  Beckett,  and  obtained  from  ParUament,  in  1775, 
the  following  year,  an  act  for  enabhng  the  two  universities 
in  England,  the  four  universities  in  Scotland,  and  the  seve- 
ral colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester,  to 
hold  in  perpetuity  their  copyrii^ht  in  books  given  or  be- 
queathed to  the  said  universities  and  colleges  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  useful  learning  and  other  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. Tins  protection,  sanctioned  by  i)enalty  and  forfeiture, 
so  long  as  such  books  are  printed  at  the  presses  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  respectively,  is  still  enjoyed,  unaffected 
by  the  general  statutes  on  the  subject ;  and  a  similar  protec- 
tion is  extended  to  the  university  of  Dublin  by  41  Geo.  III., 
c.  107. 

The  chief  pro\'isions  of  the  8  Anne,  c.l9,  entitled  *  An  act  for 
the  encouiagement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of 
printed  books  in  the  authors  or  purchasers  of  such  copies 
tluring  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  as  regards  the  effect- 
ing of  I  hat  ourpose,  were,  that  the  authors  of  books  already 
pi  in  ted,  and  those  claiming  under  the  author,  should  have 
the  sole  light  and  liberty  of  printing  them  for  a  terra  of  21 
years  and  no  longer  ;  and  that  the  authors  of  books  to  be 
printed,  and  their  assigns,  should  have  the  same  right  for 
1 4  years  and  no  longer.  And  the  last  clause  of  the  statute 
diiwted  that  after  the  expiration  of  these  14  years  the  same 
right  should  return  to  the  authors,  if  living,  for  another  1 4 
ye.ii-s.  The  persons  infringing  these  provisions  were  to  be 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  pirated  book  to  the  proprietor, 
ttiid  a  jjenaltv  of  one  penny  for  each  sheet,  one-half  to  go 
to  the  (Town'  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer,  provided 
always  the  title  to  the  copy  of  the  book  had  been  duly 
entered  with  the  Stationers  Company. 

Tlic  41  Geo.  111.,  c.  107,  which  extended  the  same  law 
to  Ireland,  gave  a  further  protection  to  authors  and  their 
assigns  by  action  for  damages  and  double  costs,  and  raised 
the  penalty  per  sheet  to  three  pence,  to  be  dinded  in  the 
same  way. 

Tlie  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  156,  by  which  literary  property  is  at 
present  mainly  regulated,  is  entitled  *  An  act  to  amend 
the  several  acts  for  the  encourajgement  of  learning  by  se- 
curing the  copies  and  copyright  of  printed  books  to  the 
authors  of  such  books  and  their  assigns.'  By  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act,  after  reciting  the  statutes  of  8  Anne  and 
41  Geo.  III.,  by  wliich  authors  and  their  assigns  had  the 
ftole  liberty  of  printing  for  1 4  years  and  no  longer,  and  after 
reciting  that  it  will  afford  encouragement  to  literature  if 
the  duration  of  copyright  were  further  extended  ;  it  is 
enacted,  that  after  the  pa-ssing  of  this  act,  the  author  of 
any  book,  and  his  assigns,  shall  have  the  sole  liberty  of  print- 
ing and  reprinting  such  book  for  the  full  term  of  28  years 
fiom  the  day  of  publication,  and,  if  the  author  shall  be  living 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  the  residue  of  his  natural  life. 

With  regard  to  books  at  that  time  already  published,  it 
is  enacted  that  if  the  authors  then  living  should  die  before 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  years  from  publication,  their  re- 
presentatives should  have  the  benefit  of  the  second  fourteen 
jears;  and  if  the  authors  should  survive  till  twenty-eight 
years  from  publication,  themselves  should  have  tlie  benefit 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  But  the  rights  of  all 
assigns  arc  saved  in  both  cases. 

The  penalties  for  tne  infringement  of  copyrijjhts  are  the 
same  as  in  the  former  statutes,  but  with  the  limitation  that 
all  legal  proceedings  under  the  act  must  bo  commenced 
within  one  year. 

The  results  to  be  collected  from  the  statute,  and  from 
subsequent  decisions  upon  it,  as  far  as  protection  to  the 
rights  of  authors  is  involved,  may  bo  briefly  stated  thus,  as 
a  summary  of  the  existing  law. 

1.  The  published  works  of  any  author  deceased  before 
the  29th  July,  1814,  are  wholly  unaffected,  and  at  this 
time  public  property.  2.  The  publishetl  works  of  any  au- 
thor at  that  period  living,  but  who  died  within  fourteen 
years  from  the  time  of  first  publication,  go  after  his  death 
to  benefit  his  assigns,  if  he  has  assigned  his  interest  therein. 


for  the  remainder  of  that  fourteen  years ;  but  in  all  ca:;e'4, 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  assigned,  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives for  another  fourteen  years.  Thev  afterwards  be- 
come public  property.  .3.  Tlie  publishecl  works  of  any 
author  at  that  iwiiod  living,  but  who  dies  more  than  iour- 
teen,  and  less  tlian  twenty-eight  years  from  the  dale  of 

Eublication,  go  to  his  assignees  if  he  has  assigned,  and  to 
is  personal  representatives  if  he  has  not,  for  the  residue  of 
the  twejity-eight  years.  Tliey  afterwards  become  lublic 
property,  as  they  are  at  his  death  if  he  survive  twenty-eigbt 
years.  4.  The  published  works  of  any  author  at  that  period 
living,  more  than  twenty-eight  years  having  then  elapsed  since 
publication,  are  unaffected  by  the  act,  and  continue,  as  they 
were  before,  public  property.  Such  is  the  law  with  regard  to 
works  published  before  the  passing  of  the  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  1 50  ; 
with  regard  to  works  published  since  it  is  as  follows ; — 

1.  If  an  author  does  not  assign  his  interest  in  the  work, 
and  lives  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  publicati(»n, 
the  cop}Tight  remains  his  for  life,  and  after  his  death  be- 
comes public  property.  2.  If  the  author  docs  assign 
his  interest,  tlio  copyright  attaches  to  his  assigns  for  his 
life;  and  if  he  die  within  twenty-eight  years,  it  iittarhcs  to 
them  for  the  remainder  of  that  tenn.  .JiypH^tirwiWiU  be- 
comes public  property.  3.  If  tho  autlfi^*^*  ^<^'!^}  a><igii 
his  interest,  and  dies  within  twent^-eigir.^r*^  ''^  'iub- 
lication,  the  copyright  attaches  to  his  perscff.'  ^'"^ 
tives  for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  It  th*.  'CJiues 
public  properly.  -         ' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  exclusive  nro^..*(y  of  authors  in 
their  manuscripts  has  always  been  tierognizcd  by  the  law. 
But  this  principle  extending  only  to  prevent  the  printing  or 
circulating  copies  of  them  without  the  license  of  the 
owner,  it  was  found  necessar}'  to  nass  recentlxjrslatufc  for 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  authors  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions. This  is  the  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  15,  entitled  *  An  Art  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Dramatic  Literary  Property,* 
which,  after  reciting  the  54  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  provides  that 
the  author  of  any  oramatic  piece,  not  hitherto  printed  or 
published  by  authority  of  him  or  his  assigns,  shall  Jj^i^ 
as  his  property  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  it,  ofcnu«iiig 
it  to  be  represented,  at  any  place  of  oramatic  Entertainment ; 
and  the  author  or  assignees  of  any  such  work,  printed  and 
published  within  ten  years  before  the  date  of  the  act,  shall 
have  the  same  privilege  for  twenty-eight  years  from  publi- 
cation, and  for  the  remainder  of  the  author's  life,  if  he  longer 
hve.  The  penalty  for  violating  these  enactments  is  to  be  en- 
forced by  action  for  damages,  with  double  costs,  to  be  brought 
within  twelve  months  from  the  commission  of  the  oflcnce. 

There  are  certain  works  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law  of  copyright  from  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Such 
are,  all  publications  injurious  to  public  morality,  inimiail 
to  Christianity,  or  stimulating,  either  as  libellous  or  sedi- 
tious, to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Tliis  must  however  be  un- 
derstood of  their  general  tenor,  and  not  of  isolated  pas- 
sages. As  far  as  a  rule  on  the  subject  can  be  laid  down,  it 
is,  that  any  work  containing  matter  for  which  a  public  in- 
dictment or  private  prosecution  could  be  sustaincc!  is  not 
protected  by  the  law,  but  may  be  pirated  by  other  parties 
at  pleasure,  who,  if  sued  for  penalties  under  the  acl,  are 
allowed  to  give  in  evidence  the  nature  of  the  composition 
which  they  liave  published,  in  order  to  defeat  the  action. 
Tliis  is  a  rcn)arkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  law, 
that  none  shall  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong ;  and  its 
operation  is  quite  as  remarkable,  the  effect  of  the  rule 
having  often  been  to  dLsscminatc  more  widely  that  which 
the  law  has  declared  not  to  merit  protection. 

The  protection  given  to  authors  by  the  statute  of  copy- 
right is  coupled  with  conditions  of  some  particularity,  al- 
though it  is  by  express  words  in  the  fifth  section  exempted 
from  depending  on  them.  Besides  the  registr>'at  Stationers' 
Hall,  which  is  to  bo  made  within  one  month  for  books  pub- 
lished within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  within  three  months 
for  all  others,  at  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  eleven  times 
the  price  of  the  book,  the  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  150,  requires  that 
eleven  copies  of  every  work  shall  be  delivered  on  demand 
in  whting  within  twelve  months  for  the  use  of  the  British 
Museum,  Sion  College.  London,  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  Library  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  the  libraries  of  the  four  Scotch 
universities,  and  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College  and  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin.  It  has  been  decidod,  and  the  deci- 
sion is  most  important,  as  affecting  many  works  of  the 
greatest  value  and  expense,  that  works  pul^ibhed  in  parU 
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or  numbers  are  not  liable  to  this  tax  until  completed. 
J  Younge  and  Jervis,  166 ;  4  Bing.  540.  Farther,  by  a  very 
rcronr statute.  6  and  7  W.I V.,  c.  110,  the54€rC0.  III.,c.  150, 
1-  repealed,  so  fhr  as  relates  to  the  delivery  of  copies  of 
li-'oks  to  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  Sion  dollege, 
and  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  compensation  being  given 
!♦  :h'>sc  institutions  upon  an  estimate  of  the  annuai  value 
«»t*  iKtoks  supplied  upon  an  average  of  three  years,  ending 
thf  30 fh  of  June,  1836. 

Besides  the  special  copyrights  of  the  universities  secured 
I'l  them  as  before  mentioned  by  statute,  there  still  exist 
»\r:a!n  prerogative  copvrights  attaching  to  the  owners  in 
joriHjtmty.  Of  these  tne  chief  belong  to  the  king,  which 
wvm  more  numerous  and  considerable  fonnerly  than  at 
jTi-^Mit.  Manv  are  now  quite  obsolete,  such  as  those  of 
ulinanacs,  law-books,  and  Latin  grammars;  and  others  very 
tf  .ostionable,  such  as  that  of  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
ihe  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  king  has  a  pre- 
n»i;ative  copyrieht  in  tboditurgy  and  other  services  of  the 
oiiarch,  in  proclamations,  ord<^  in  council,  and  other  state 
jupcrs,  and  in  the  statutes.  Jt  has  been  decided,  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  sluures  by  letters  patent  in  the 
king's  prerogative  of  printing  acts  of  parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  also  exercises  an  exclusive  privilege,  some- 
\«  hat  fallen  into  disuse,  of  publishing  its  own  proceedings 
a>  the  supreme  court  of  judicature. 

The  usual  modes  of  legal  proceeding  to  prevent  or 
puIli^5b  the  infirin^emcnt  of  copyright,  or  as  it  is  more 
li-^ually  termed,  piracy,  are  by  action  for  damages,  or  fur 
tlie  penalties  given  by  the  statute;  or  more  commonly  still, 
liy  obtaining  an  ii\j unction  hi  equity  to  prohibit  the  un- 
iiwful  publication,  which  affurds  immediate  and  summary 
fLilreiii.  This  is  always  granted  where  the  legal  title  of  the 
fUintiff  tu  the  work  is  made  out,  and  the  identity  of  the 
piraied  publicalion  with  his  own  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
'A'  ilie  court.  The  proof  even  of  an  cjuitaWe  title  hius  been 
!.jM  >uflicient  to  qualify  him  for  this  remedy.  Maw  man 
V.  Tcgg,  2  Russ.  385.  Neither  will  the  court  bo  restrained 
I'ri^m  granting  the  injunction,  by  proof  that  the  matter 
pirated  forms  ouly  a  part  of  the  publication  (complained  of, 
arA  that  what  is  original  will  be  rendered  ustrless  to  the 
defendant  and  the  public  by  prohibiting  its  sale.  But  as 
\hi»  mo^le  of  proceeding  presses  very  severely  U|)oii  de- 
tcndants,  and  often  inflicts  irre})arahle  injury,  the  court, 
wlit-re  auy  doubt  attaches,  will  either  refuse  the  injunction 
jli.'gether,  or  grant  it  only  on  condition  of  the  plaintill's 
hTiiigiiig  an  action  imme^liatdy,  to  have  the  merits  of  the 
ca*e  decided  by  a  jury  with  tlie  smalle.^t  possible  delay. 

Tlie^e  legal'  protections  are  for  tlie  most  part  found 
.•ffV.:c:ual  in  restraint  of  donie.-»tic  piracy.  But  over  the 
frequent  and  daily-increasing  practi«'e  of  forcijjn  piracy,  by 
rt-priuting  Eiip^lish  works  :ibn>ad,  they  exercise  no  useful 
c-mtrnl,  although  the  54  George  111.,  c.  I ;')('),  expressly  in- 
cudes within  its  prohibitions  the  importers  of  foreign 
i-lition:s  and  the  sellers  of  them  with  a  knowledije  of  their 
Hpj^in.  Notwithslandina;  this,  most  )H)pular  pro<iiictions  of 
Kii^linh  authors  are  immediately  re])rin'.ed  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  are  to  be  obtained  in  England  at  little  more 
th.m  their  original  cost.  A  practice  so  destructive  of  the 
i".iir  prolits  of  mental  labour  can  only  be  eiTectually  redressed 
by  previiiliiig  on  foreign  countries  t*)  extend  the  benefit  of 
tlieir  own  laws  against  literary  piracy  to  alien  as  well  as 
iijiive  authors.  \Vith  respect  to  America,  a  memorial  has 
rtN-enily  (1836)  been  transmitted  fVom  this  country  to  Con- 
ifn>s,  praying  for  some  law  to  protect  English  copyright 
in  the  United  States.  Many  English  works  are  reprinted 
ill  .Vmenca;  and  the  reprints  maybe,  and  frequently  are. 
\«ith  a  little  contri\'ance  f^old  in  England  at  lower  prices 
tbaii  the  original  publication.  In  this  instance  the  Eng- 
lish author  loses  in  another  way:  his  English  edition, 
wbich  would  sell  in  America,  is  supplanted  there  by  an 
American  reprint,  which  costs  the  puulisber  only  pa])er  and 
pniitmg.  The  American  author  suffers  hi  the  same  way  in 
England.  Some  arranirement  therefore  between  thesij  two 
<-uuiitries  for  the  extension  of  copvright  \n)uld  often  make 
a  b'nk  twice  as  valuable  to  the  author,  and  would  of  course 
b**  for  tlw  benefit  of  tlie  reader,  as  it  might  be^mblished 
It  a  lower  price 

A  notice  of  the  law  of  copyright  would  be  incomplete 

^'Iiiirli  did  not  advert  to  some  other  comix)sitions  whi^-h  ri»- 

'vive  from  statute  a  protection  analo^ou.-  to  that  of  lilerature. 

I       SMi  are  engravings,  etchings,  and  prints,  maps  and  charts, 

a::<l  M^ulpturo  of  all  kinds.    These  resemble  written  works 


OS  regards  the  incorporeal  right  in  them  accruing  to  the 
author  by  the  exertion  of  his  mental  powers  in  their  pro*- 
duct  ion,  but  differ  as  they  also  require  a  good  deal  of  liis 
manual  skill  and  labour,  and  are  therefore  his  property 
upon  the  same  general  principles  as  any  other  manufacture. 
Such  productions  therefore  are  even  more  plainly  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  law  than  books. 

The  chief  statutes  affecting  the  copjTight  in  works  of 
design,  engraving,  and  etching,  are  the  8  George  II.,  c.  13, 
which  vests  it  in  thC  inventor,  designer,  and  proprietor,  for 
fourteen  years  ftom  the  first  publication,  and  enforces  this 
provision  against  any  person  pirating  the  same  by  forfeiture 
of  the  plate  and  prints,  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  each 
print,  to  be  recovered  by  action  within  three  months  of  the 
discovery  of  the  offence.  The  7  George  III.,  c.  S'^,  ex- 
tends the  term  of  copyright  to  twenty-eight  years:  and  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  fonner  statute  includes  maps, 
charts,  and  plans,  under  the  same  conditions.  It  also 
extends  the  time  of  brinjjingan  action  for  tlie  penalties  to 
six  months.  The  17  George  III.,  c.  57,  gives  the  owner  of 
the  copyright  a  further  remedy  of  action  for  damages  and 
double  costs  within  the  same  limits  of  time. 

With  recrard  to  models,  cists,  and  other  sculptures,  the 
38  Geori'.e  III.,  c.  71  vests  the  right  and  property  in  these 
for  founeen  years  in  the  pwprietor,  and  gives  him  a  special 
action  on  the  case  against  the  ottender,  if  broui^ht  within 
six  months.  These  provisions  were  rendered  more  effectual 
by  54  George  III.,  c.  56,  by  which  double  costs  were  given, 
and  an  additional  term  of  fourteen  years  superadded  in  case 
the  maker  should  be  liWng  at  the  end  of  the  fust  term. 

As  to  sculpture  certainly,  but  more  doubtfully  as  to  prints, 
for  there  have  been  conflicting  dci*isions  on  the  point,  the 
work  must  bear  upon  it  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the 
date  of  publication  to  entitle  it  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  right  of  patents  also  presents  many  legal  features 
analogous  to  those  of  copyriirht,  but  this  subje(!t  requires 
a  8c]mrate  notice.    [Patknt.] 

COQUIMBO.    [CiiiLK.] 

COQUIMBO,  a  town  of  Chile,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Co(iuimbo,  about  seven  miles  from  the  bay  of 
Cocjuimbo,  was  founded  in  1544  by  Don  Pedro  Valdivia, 
who  called  it  La  Serena,  by  which  name  it  is  still  some- 
times known.  It  is  a  poor  town,  with  a  population  which 
hjis  been  estimated  at  10,000  soiils;  but  other  estimates  re- 
duce it  to  4000.  The  streets  are  all  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  of  moderate  width,  but  very  dirty- ;  the  houses,  which 
are  generally  of  one  stor>',  have  smalf  gardens  attache<l  to 
them,  owing  to  which  cin'unistancc  the  town  occupies  a 
much  greater  surface  than  the  population  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  It  contains  six  or  h'eveii  churches  and  a  public 
hospital.  The  Puerto,  or  port,  is  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  about  a  dozen  miserable  huts,  with  a  custom 
house,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  smal  indentation  of  tlio 
coast  open  to  the  northward.  No  fresh  water  can  be  ]irO' 
cuixmI.  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and  dear.  There 
are  no  foreign  imi^ortaiions  direct  to  Coquimbo:  supplies 
ar(}  obtained  from  Santiago  or  Valparaiso.  From  500,t)00 
to  550,000  dollars  are  annually  exiwrted  to  Europe  in 
British  men-of-war,  besides  gold;  but  the  duty  on  this 
article  being  ver>'  heavy,  it  is  always  smuggled  on  boanl, 
and  consecjuently  no  estimate  of  the  quantity  shipped  can 
be  formed.  Tlie  port  is  in  21)"  57'  S.  lat.,  71"  17'W.  long., 
about  200  miles  north  of  Valparaiso. 

The  district  abounds  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron :  the  iron  is  not  worked,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 

COR  CA'ROLl,  a  name  given  by  Ilalley  to  the  star  of 
the  third  (or  2^)  magnitude  in  Canes  Venatici,  in  memory 
of  Charles  I.  It  is  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  lower  dog, 
and,  when  figured,  has  a  heart  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
The  name  is  iiot  much  in  use  among  astronomers. 

COR  LEO'NIS.    [Rkoi us.] 

CORA'CINA,  a  genus  separated  from  the  crows  by 
Vieillot,  and  divided  i)y  him  into  four  sectiiins.  The  first 
comprises  liujse  si)ecies  which  have  the  bill  furnished  at  its 
base  with  velvety  leathers  (Z>*6V-wm*,  naked  necks) :  the 
se«-ond  those  whose  nostrils  are  covered  with  setaceous  fca 
thers,  directed  foni-ards,  and  whose  upper  mandible  is 
notched  towards  the  end  (Lm  Choucaris,  (iraucalus);  the 
third  those  whose  bill  is  naked  at  the  base,  and  notched  at 
the  point  iCnrarina  gynini>ceiihnUu  Vieill.,  Cftrrus  culvuM, 
I-,atham,  for  exam]'le) ;  and  llie  fourth,  that  curious  sjHJcies 
on  which  Geott'roy  St.  Hilaire  founded  his  genus  CeiiAa- 
lopterus. 
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ncTf  m  the  last  enition  of  tlio  *KOgno  Animal,"  delines 
Gmucalus  to  he  the  Grcfk  name  of  un  asb-ctiUmred  bird 
(oiseaii  ccndr^),  and  ssivs  that  lliree  ChoucuriH  oitt  of  four 
are  of  that  cokiur,  M.  VicillDt,  be  iidiis,  ronfuumU  ihese 
lnr<ls  with  bis  CoracineOt  whicb  comprise  the  Gtfmnoderi 
and  the  Gymnocephali. 

M.  L€S5»on,  who  places  the  p\)up  nnd^r  the  Arnpelidrt*, 
obsen^ei  that  the  ^enui*  Ctn'acifia  is  far  from  being  deter- 
mined. Thus  he  observes.  M.  Vieillot  place*  under  it  the 
CefJitilopteru^  of  M.  Geotrroy-Saint-Hilaii-^.  the  C/ioutari, 
Hfjd  the  f^olnn,  or  Oyftiftoderus.  (He  mipbt  luivc  added 
the  Gymuficephalus  of  GeuiVroy  and  Cuvier.)  Tennninck 
iidds  lo  it  many  of  I  be  Colin^m  of  Le  VaUlant ;  but  fnr  his 
own  tLi.'*5<in's>  part,  be  adopis  tlic  terra  Coradna  for  that 
gionp  of  birds  which  Cuvier  has  collected  together  under 
llie  name  of  l^atdkiuM, 

Gencm.  Coracinn,  Leison.  (Caraetna^  Temtmnck ; 
Les  PiauhauB,  (Cotinga)  CuTier ;  Piauhau,  Querula, 
Vieillot,) 

Bill  depressed,  smooth,  ciliateil  at  the  base,  thick,  nar- 
rowed at  the  pointy  ant^ular  above,  a  little  euned  towards 
the  end,  &lii(btly  toothiid  at  the  jw»int;  lower  mandible  a 
Jit  tic  flattened  below ;  he;id  and  neck  feathered,  but  with- 
out any  ornamental  plumes,  and  without  any  nuked  skin. 

Example*  Coracina  Acutaia,  Temm*  Corlun\i*  Afutnta, 
Luth- 

Tliis  SjKicics  differs  but  little  from  Coracimt  rttLjimlitv, 
Mtiscii^4ifja  rubricalNi  of  Gmelin,  in  the  ei>Ioi»r  of  iii 
plumnge;  hut  the  wings  are  shorter.  In  G\  rubricnllia 
rhij  jilumagy  is  all  black,  with  tlie  exicption  cd  the  Ihrout 
and  front  of  tlie  neck,  which  arc  of  a  pur|ile<l  rotie-rolour. 
lii  fA  scutaia  the  red,  which  covers  the  throat  and  biijiisl. 
Iioc^  as  low  as  Ihe  upper  part  of  the  bi?Uy,  and  the  bill  ii*  nQi 
btaek,  as  it  in  in  C.  ruhncoiliv.  Locality,  Brazil,  whirh  is 
ulao  the  holiilat  of  C  rt^bricol/i^. 
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Oym?HK^(*phu!ii^.     (C'Tjinnn.  v';rM!l^r) 

M.   Lesson  observes  that  MTM.  Vieillot  and  Temnimek 

fevlnre  the  Gymnorej^hali  fBald  beads)  uraon^  the  Corann/r, 

\ktn\  that  Cuvicreonlcntiibimf*elfwitbMb!*ervni^  Ihui  fhnm 

]ta/nt^,  Litthanu  the  type  of  tins  iiew  genus,  has  the  bill  of 

^he  Tyr^mts,  with  the  ridye  (L-ulnmn)  a  little  more  urehed, 

^jnd  a  great  portion  of  the  face  ilonudcd  «>t  f«^therg,     Le 

fni\h\jL\\,  he  statt^s.  regarded  this  denudation  of  the  skin  in 

\hc  front  of  the  bend  as  the  reAult  of  a   piirtirular  huliit, 

rind  in  the  *  History  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise'  has  printed  a 

ilote,  in  which  he  atiirras  thnt  he  !iad  received  f  om  Cayenne 

«  specimen,  bann*:;  thi'*  part  well  <'iivere<l   wiJb   llsuhers: 

bitl,  M,  Lesson  adds  that  he  himself  luid  seen  at  RiKhefurt 

more  than  twenty  skin-,  of  CmworephaN,  and  thai  all  had 

the  ftice  hare  of  feather!*.     However  it    may  be,  be  conli- 

^liue*.  this  jjcnii  '  res  revision. 

Exam]dc,      f  ra/vux^    Coracina   gymnn- 

phala,   Vieill.»    i-.t..*      ./,//*%   Lath.,    Otimfhin    Bakl- 
WeadU    Siie  of  the  orosv,  and  of  the  colour  of  Spunisli  snulT, 


or,  aa  some  authors  wnte  it,  Capuchm  colour,  whence  th* 
Creoles  of  Cayenne  ^ve  it  the  name  of  'Ois«au  tooh  p^re,* 
The  f pulls  and  the  tail-feathers  arc  black.  The  largt*  bmk 
nnd  ample  furehead  hare  of  feathers  o^ive  a  sinfi^lar  Air 
to  this  bird*  Vieillot  obser\eg  that  it  "has  been  tvnnpap^ 
to  th»j  rook»  on  account  of  the  nakedne&s  of  the  htucid^  %, 
comparison  which  seems  to  him  ju'^t  :  *  for,*  says  VieilMv 
'il  has  not  thbi  part  naked  till  it  is  adult,  the  youn^.  hkc  th^ 
young  nx>k,  having  the  head  entirely  feathered,  and  uv€*n 
tlie  nostrils  covered  withsittiall  setaceous  feathera,  as  I  csili 
testify,  from  the  inspection  of  a  yount*  individyal,  of  which 
1  have  made  mention  in  the  fir^it  editicm  of  the  Noui>€ou 
Diction  n  aire  d*  Hi^toi^  Nat ureUe*    Lot'  al i  t  v,  G  u  ia  n  a . 


s^V^ 


(GymaocephAlu*  c*Itii».} 

(Coracina,   Vieill.,  Temtu, 
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Ootinga, 


Cvmnoderus. 
'Le  VailL) 

The  principal  characters  of  Gym nodenis,  GeofTroy-Saint- 
Hilaiie,  rest  on  the  jiossessiion  of  a  bill  like  that  of  tho 
Corarinw  and  Cepftalopteri,  with  a  partially  nuked  neck 
and  a  head  covered  with  velvet)^  feathers. 

Example,  Gymnod&ru^  /a'tidus,  Comcirtti  gymnodera^ 
Vic  ill..  Corpus  nudus^  Lath.,  Gracufa  nitdimtfi^»  Shaw., 
Gracula  f*vttda.  Linn.,  Cnl-rtu,  Buff.  Rather  larp:er  tban 
the  jackdaw,  but  the  b^lv  is  thick  and  llesby.  The  r^ideg 
of  the  neck   are   e  ked,  and  only  present  somo 

traces  of  dowOi     Boii  ^ hq,  on  the  conirar)'  cPlaiichea 


f  Oytniinlciui  fblidtti»  ««lv. 
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COR 


iQluni..609),  sepieseiils  this  port  ba  being  clothed  with  a 
WWi^Jti^tity  thick  down.  Uppt^r  part  of  the  head,  back  of 
iMill^Dk  und  throat,  ctovert'd  witii  i^nuU  chise-sivf  feathcra 
^  black  velvet-  External  edges  of  the  quilU  of  the  mid- 
thp  wing,  the  last  qiiiUs.  nnd  all  liie  wiup  roverts, 
g^f5)^  Great  quills  and  tail-feathers  black,  with 
i  iialleoiioiis.  The  rest  of  the  plumage,  bill,  and  feet. 
Eyes  red  brown,  with  a  yellow  skin  beneath.  The 
lIo  is  iiiiailer»  and  of  a  brownish  black.  Ijocality, 
I  And  Gumna. 

Cc»phciloptents, 
ft-n  -r •-,.., or    rr.hiici    mandibles  nearly  equal,  tho  upper 
ly  curved  at  the  summit,  not  notched 
mandible  flattened  below.     Nostrik 
\    open*    hoUowed    into  an   oval    exeavation : 
K'  liorcler  of  the  bill,  which  iniVinge  a  little  on 
'  ors.    Two  rows  of  feathers,  taking  their 
!<?head,  and  elevating  themselves  into  a 
'  I  ve  head.     The  feathers  of  the  neck 
t  pelerine  in  front  of  the  neekj  which 

iple.     Ofp/mloptenis  ornatu^f^   Coracina  cephalop- 

"     *"  ^    :^  :«   ~...  \A\x^ii  black.     Head  and  base 

me  or  crest,  forming  a  sort 

levated  fci\thers,  with  white 

1  by  an  ear  (f^pi)  of  black 

u  (tsc  ren verse  en   devant). 

V  ure  naked,  but  Itmg  feutherr*  form- 

inrl   huni^iiig  duwn  lower  than  the 

1  tho  ihi'oal  and  from  the  sides 

'itly  rounded.    General  plumage 

1  ioathcrs  of  ihe  pelerine  giving 

11  was  brought  to 

M.  L^'ssnn  stales 

-L  ly.jl.  but  that  u  wi'll- 

I  hill  it  wns  fiom  Giiti. 

-.^.  M   n  ,b-.  1  tV;n   of  the 

:>l  His^ 

I  ,    L  ,      y-,  *The 

iiird  IS  immensely  large,  ad  vane - 

urh  the  end  of  tlie  bili,  and  it  is 

c«]Oiprei*e<l  in  tiie  Hame  manner  as  that  of  Rupicoia ;  but 

Uie  <rti4!*  f>f  the  feathers,  injstead  of  meeting  so  aa  to  (bmi  a 

if  !  lenly  recede  from  each  other,  curve  out- 

»  a  most  elegant  drooping  lino  of  plume^v, 

sides,  80  a3  to   shade  tho  face  like  an 

s  that  have  hitherto  been  given  of 

'     T  from  tho  sperimeii  m  the  Paris 

en  sadly  tliiitiirled  in  the  settintc 

b|^     .w  .♦*,......_  ^  >..;.,. uu  of  this  specimen  has  convinced 

lb  that  the  frotitakl  feathers,  instead  of  bi*ing  raiiie<l  over  the 
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bill,  as  Tommmck  represents  them,  partly  repose  and  OYer- 
shadow  it,  ut  least  aa  ranch  as  do  those  of  Calyptomerta  and 
Rtipico/a  (voL  i,  p.  41).*  The  species  above  noticed  ut  the 
only  one  known. 

Coral.    [Polyparia  Coetictfkra.] 

CORALLIA.      [PotA'PAHtA    CORTICIKERA.] 

CORALLINES.  [Pseudozoaria.] 
CORANTO,  a  quick  dance.  [Con R ante.] 
CORBEL,  a  pixijectirig  piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron, 
placed  so  as  to  8Uppi>rt  a  weight  of  materials.  Corbels  are 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  raodilHou  or  mutule  em- 
ployed in  entablatures,  and  also  like  the  console  of  a  wm* 
dow.  Small  semicircular  towers  projecting  at  the  angles 
on  perpt^ndieular  surfaces  of  large  towers  or  other  e<lifiees 
are  supported  on  a  series  of  plain  or  moulded  corbel  stones* 
In  some  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
mullions  and  roof  of  semicircular  windows  are  supported 
in  the  same  manner.  The  machicolations  of  towers  are 
almost  always  supported  on  corbel  stones,  as  may  be  oh* 
served  in  the  old  gates  of  Southampton,  Canterbur>%  and 
York.  This  projecting  of  one  stone  beyond  anoiher  is 
tedinically  called  *corbellini2^  out,'  This  is  done  in  brick- 
work as  well  as  in  niasonn*.  In  the  interior  of  some 
churches  the  construction  of  the  roof  appears  to  be  sup* 
ported  on  corbels,  the  ends  of  which  are  often  carved,  oud 
represent  an  angel  holding  a  shield.  In  Norman  iuchi- 
tecture  the  cornice  is  supported  by  a  row  of  corbel  stones, 
the  entls  of  which  are  also  car\'ed.  In  old  English  castles 
the  main  beams  of  the  Itoors  were  fVequently  carried  on 
large  corbel  stones,  as  at  Porchester  Castle.  The  term 
bracket  is  stjmetiraes  used  for  a  corbel.  Bracket  however 
is  better  apphed  as  synonymous  with  cantilever.  Small 
wooden  brackets  often  differ  from  corbels  and  can (il overs 
in  being  merely  nailed  to  a  perpendicular  |Mece  of  wi>od 
and  not  having  a  bearing  on  a  wall,  as  is  always  the  ease 
with  corlxsls  and  c^mtilevers. 

CORCY'RA  (KfpKVfjat,  Kerkdra),  the  Roman  name  of  the 
modern  island  of  Corfu.  Though  the  name  is  written 
Kerkura  in  the  Greek  luiihors,  it  seems  that  all  the  extant 
coins  have  KOPKTPA  (Korkura),  [Corfu.] 


^-^. 


[Cohiof  Cweyro,] 
Britifth  MttsGtint.    A<Mual  tite.    Silver.    %?eiehl^  "/C  icniiw, 

CORD,  frecjueutly  *iptdt  chord,  means  an  elas'.ic  string 
fixed  al  the  two  exit »  '     '        "       rte  suffi- 

cient to  cnnble  it  to  >  ics,  vol. 

i,,  p.  !J7.    Throughout  rni.  ;,rn*  ic  .v  imaiis  mr  uiiii  le  AcOU- 

f^ties^  and  the  page  aiyl  column  uf  vt»L  i.  are  referred  to.] 
The  close  analogy  which  exists  behvocn  a  string  and  a 
column  of  air  in  a  state  of  vibrtiiioit  would  require  more 
space  to  elucidate  propcily  than  this  subject  will  ;ill  i\v  as  to 
give;  we  shall  therefore  assume  some  rcsult>^  Lia- 

ti  cal  reason ing,  |M>i  n  t  o  u  1 1  h  e  p  robabil i  ty  o f  H  n  i  kI 

consider  the  tlieory  of  the  vibrating  cord 

Firstly,  we  sapoose  our  toitl  to  be  of  i. 
and  density,  so  that  any  given  length  in  pixciscly  oi  Jlie. 
same  quality,  from  what  part  stjever  ol'  the  string  it  uiny  bo 
cut.  The  want  of  this  condition  beinsj;  practically  fullllled 
is  stnnetimes  stnisibly  felt  in  violin  and  violoncello  strings 
which  are  then  n\l\i:!\/uhe,  A  player  who^c  intonation  i& 
perfect  u])on  a  pefect  string,  hus  to  learn  a  new  instru- 
mcjil  when  he  attempts  to  play  with  a  falj-e  string;  to  tay 
nothing  uf  the  harmonics  which  must  be  heaid  more  or 
leis  becoming  <lis(  oidant. 

Let  US  first  suppose  a  string  of  itnlcflnite  length,  and 
not  so  acted  upon  by  gnivify  as  to  hang  downwards,  stretched 
at  tlie  two  ends  by  equal  weights.  The  string  is  a  cylinder 
of  unifonu  diameter  and  den^ty.  Let  us  next  bUj  pust^hat 
a  jiart  of  the  string  is  placed  on  a  mould  which  catclies  two 
points  and  holds  them  last,  and  stretches  the  lutennediate 
part  into  a  ciu-ve  which  differs  very  little  from  a  straight 
line.  Let  the  mould  be  suddenly  removed,  and  let  us  fur- 
ther stippose  that,  in  removing  it,  we  are  able  to  communis 
cale  any  velocities  we  please  to  the  different  points  of  the 
stretched  part.  We  have  then,  at  the  moment  of  i^tartiiig, 
a  system  represented  in  the  following  diagram,  where  AB 
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(dotted)  represents  the  part  m  question  before  the  mould 
was  applied,  and  it  is  ACB  the  instant  the  mould  is  taken 
away,  all  the  points  between  A  and  B  bomg  in  a  state  oi 
taotion  upwards  or  downwards.  The  string  \\  ill  not  reiiiaj Ji 
an  instant  in  its  present  state :  the  first  presumption  is  ilia  J 
the  moment  the  points  A  and  B  are  set  free  a  disluibaner 
will  take  place  in  the  parts  of  the  string  both  between  P 
and  A,  and  between  Q  and  B,  the  disturbance  travelliiij: 
from  A  towards  P  as  well  as  from  B  towards  Q.  The  fust 
point  in  which  we  are  interested  is  this:  with  what  vclociiy 
will  the  disturbance  be  propagated  ?  and  tlie  answer  is,  tha i 
the  disturbance  travels  throughout  the  stringwith  the  sanuj 
\cl(Kity,  depending  upon  its  material  and  the  weight  wit  It 
which  it  is  is  stretched,  accordinjT  to  the  followini;  law: 
Let  ca'h  of  the  equal  weights  Pand  Qbe  as  heavy  as  c  feci 
of  the  string  :  then  the  velocity  of  communication  is  s.. 
many  feet  per  second  as  a  bullet  would  acquire,  if  it  werr 
allowed  to  fall  in  vacuo  down  a  perpendicular  of  c  feet,  c 
V2^c  where  g  is  the  velocitv  which  gravity  communicate 
in  one  second,  or  3-2^  feet,  t'or  instance,  let  the  string  b." 
iron  wire,  every  cubic  foot  of  which  weighs  7200  ounces 
avoirdujwis.  Let  the  diameter  be  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  ' 
and  let  the  weights  P  and  Q  be  each  20  pounds  or  320 
ounces.  Then  the  weight  of  x  feet  of  the  string  is  (^  of  an 
inch  being  afc  of  a  foot) 

3-14159  X  (^)'  XXX  7200  ounces 
which  made  equal  to  320  gives  x  =  3259*5  feet  and 
V2  X  32i  X  3259-5  =  457*93  =  458  nearly, 
or  45S  feet  per  second  is  the  rate  at  which  the  disturbance 
is  communicated.    [Cylinder.] 

We  now  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  com- 
municated.    It  suggests  itself  as  possible,  that  there  may 
be  some  species  of  disturbances  which  travel  only  in  one 
direction:  for  instance,  that  we  might  so  proportion  the  ve- 
locities of  the  disturbed  points  to  their  positions,  that  AP 
should  remain  undisturbed,  that  the  points  from  A  towards 
the  right  should  drop  (me  after  another  into  their  place?^, 
while  thoso  from  B  to  Q  should  be  successively  disturbed 
The  answer,  again  derived  from  mathematics,  is,  that  such 
disturbance  is  possible,  and  that  the  conditions  under  wliicli 
it  will  take  place  are:    1.  Tliat  C  being  the  highest  of  the 
disturbed  points,  all  the  points  from  A  to  C  must  be  moviiiq 
downicards  at  the  first  instant,  and  all  those  from  B  to  Q 
upwards,    2.  That  the  velocity  of  the  points  must  be  5 
follows :   At  any  point  R  draw  a  tan^rent  RT  to  the  cur^ 
of  disturbance.    Then  the  velocity  of  the  point  R  must  bif 
siich  as  would,  if  continued  uniformly,  carry  the  point  R 
from  R  to  N  or  from  N  to  R  in  the  same  time  as  the  who' 
disturbance  is  propagate<l  from  T  to  "N.     These  conchtioi 
being  fulfilled,  we  may  represent  the  successive  states  •  \ 
the  string  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  form  ACB, 
and  carrying  it  along  the  string  PQ  at  the  uniform  ra  - 
per  second  which  we  nave  found  for  the  propagation  of  tl 
disturbance.     If  the  directions  of  the  velocities  be  all  ri 
verseil,  then  the  disturbance  travels  from  B  towards  P.  L(  i 
us  call  such  disturbances  simile:  and  with  respect  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  travel,  direct  or  retrograde.    We 
further  learn  from  mathematical  analysis,  that   any  dis- 
turbances whatsoever,  taking  place  upon  the  same  poinir. 
at  the  same  instant,  produce  a  compound  disturbance  oi' 
which  the  values  of  RN  and  the  velocities  at  the  point  R  in 
the  compound  disturbances  are  the  algebraical  sums  of  tht* 
values  of  RN,  &c.,  in  the  component  disturbances.    And 
moreover,  that  any  disturbance  whatsoever,  be  the  law  of 
its  form  and  velocities  what  it  may,  can  be  compounded  of 
two  simple  disturbances,  one  direct  and  one  retntgrade.  8i> 
that  the  moment  the  mould  is  removed,  the  disturbance?* 
will  begin  to  travel  in  different  ways.    As  long  as  they  have 
not  completely  separated,  there  will  be  points  remaining 
under  the  effects  of  both;  but  when  they  have  had  time  hi 
separate  completely,  we  should,  were  the  rapidity  of  trans- 
mission not  too  great,  see  the  direct  disturbance  travelling 
by  itself  in  one  direction  and  the  retrograde  in  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  efi*eci 
of  the  disturbance  ACB,  as  drawn,  the  vekK'ities  througlx- 
out  beingnothing  at  all  at  the  instant  the  mould  is  with- 
drawn. TThe  two  simple  distiurbances  which  would  produce 


this  are  two  of  the  form  AcB,  such  that  at  any  uuint  R 
I  he  velocity  would  bring  the  point  through  RN  while  tlie 
flisturbance  is  communicated  through  AN.  If  we  iruppose 
li  direct  and  retrograde  disturbance  of  such  a  kind,  there 
will  be  at  the  first  moment  no  velocity  at  any  point  of  ACB, 
r^ince  those  of  the  direct  and  retrograde  disturbance  com- 
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pensate  each  other  throughout.  But  let  a  time  elapse 
rlnring  which  the  direct  and  retrograde  disturbances  travel 
Co  M  and  L.  Then  the  form  of  the  string  at  that  moment 
will  be  Ac  mncB,  where  the  part  mn  arises  firom  tlie 
composition  of  the  two  parts  of  the  disturbances  which 
vet  remain  acting  on  the  same  points.  (See  anotlier  in- 
stance of  composition,  A.  92.) 

We  may  thus  trace  the  effect  of  disturbance  upon  an  in- 
lefinitely  extended  string;  but  such  a  string  would  pro- 
luce  no  musical  sound,  for  which  (A.  95,2)  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  continued  reiteration  of  the  same 
action  upon  the  air  repeated  at  equal  intervals.  Now  <\\\)- 
posing  a  finite  string,  stretched  at  the  ends,  we  must  ask 
what  takes  pla<?e  when  the  disturbance  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  string.  And  from  mathematical  analysis  a^ain,  tlie 
following  is  the  answer:  Let  P  be  the   fixed  end  of  the 


string,  and  choose  the  instant  at  which,  had  the  string  con- 
tinued, the  disturbance  would  have  been  BV  A.     Make  a 
,  disturbance  H  A'  c^nual  and  opposite  to  G  A,  and  let  it  be 
I  compounded  with  Gr  VB,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  j>art 
I  <jf  a  disturbance  proceeding  from  P,  such  as  would  byilt^elf 
bend  the  string  in  the  opposite  direction.     Tlien  P  V  B  or 
P  V  A'  is  the  state  of  the  string  at  that  instant.     In  fact, 
the  disturbance  is  converted  into  an  equal  and  oppusi:e 
I  disturbance  proceeding  in  the  contrary  directi(»n. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  string  like  that  of  a  piano-fvrte, 

sharply  struck  near  one  end.     It  is  altogether  a  gratuitous 

j  assumption,  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  imperfect  elasticity 

I  of  matter,  to  suppose  that  the  disturbing  ettect  of  the  blow 

:  immediatelv  affects  the  whole  string.    \\  certain  dii.turb- 

anco  is  pro<luced  upon  a  part  (it  may  be  a  very  small  ])art) 

I  of  the  string.     Then  what  is  that  perceptible  phenomenon, 

'  the  reiteration  of  which  produces  a  musical  tone?    Lei  us 

suppose  the  string  struck  at  one-fourth  of  the  length  l':om 

its  end,  and  suppose  that  the  tension    is  such   that  cUs- 

turbance  is  propagated  at  the  rate  of  2000  feet  a  second,  tiie 

length  being  four  feet.    A  disturbance  is  produced  at  M, 

P  M  ^^  Q 

from  which  two  simple  disturbances  begin  to  travel  to- 
wards P  and  Q,  at  which  they  are  rellectei  with  the  same 
velocities.  They  will  be  at  N  together  producing  a  dis- 
turbance (now  recompounded)  of  the  same  amount  as  be- 
fore, but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  string.  This  lakes 
place  while  four  feet  are  described  at  2000  feet  per  setond,or 
is  repeated  250  times  per  second.  F'roiu  M  to  N  theie  is 
then  a  succession  of  eflfects  upon  the  air,  which  are  most 
powerful  at  M  and  N,  owing  to  the  coincidence  of  the  dis- 
turbances.   This  is  repeatcxl  250  times  in  a  second,  and 
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yields  the  musical  note  corresponding  to  that  number  of 
serial  pulsations  per  second. 

We  must  again  advert  (A.  97-2)  to  the  use  of  the  term 
Tibratiou.  The  complete  vibration  in  our  use  of  the  word 
is  made  while  the  disturbance  travels  from  M  to  N.  Tims 
some  writers  say  16  vibrations  per  second  give  the  lowest 
musical  sound,  where  we  say  it  is  32.  But  their  vibration 
is  double  of  ours.  • 

By  supposing  the  whole  string  put  in  vibration,  or  any 
simultaneous  disturbances  communicated  to  it,  the  ell'ect 
may  similarly  Be  shown  to  be,  that  at  the  end  of  the  time 
during  which  disturbance  would  be  propagated  along  the 
vh-jle  string  the  effects  are  all  reversed,  but  are  of  the  same 
magnitude;  while  in  a  second  of  such  time  thev  are  all  re- 
stored. We  thus  easily  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  funda- 
mental sound  of  a  string.  With  regard  to  the  liarmonics 
(X.  96-2)  of  a  string  [Harmonics],  they  are  not  so  easily 
aliown  to  be  necessary.  We  shall,  however,  first  show  that 
such  effects  are  always  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a 
siring  begin  to  vibrato  i^o  that  its  two  halves,  or  its  tliree 
thirds,  &c.  are  disturbed  together,  such  an  effect  vnH  bo 
pr-.Mluced.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  initial  state  of  the 
string  to  be  P  M  N  Q.  where  P  M,  M  N,  and  N  Q  are  the 


thirds.  During  the  time  in  which  the  direct  disturbance  of 
PM  would  be  communicated  to  M  N,  that  of  MN  would 
>M>  communicated  to  N  Q,  the  direct  disturbance  in  N  Q 
Would  be  made  retrograde,  and  so  on.  Hence  though  the 
whole  string  may  vibrate,  each  of  the  parts  has  a  vibration 
b|  itself  in  one  third  of  the  time.  If  we  were  to  destroy 
the  vibration  of  the  whole  string  by  compounding  with  the 
prLHvdiiig  such  a  disturbance  as  would  always  destroy  the 
xeloritiL's  Jit  M  and  N,  there  would  then  be  three  strings, 
ea'^h  vibrating  in  (me-third  of  the  time  of  the  whole  string. 
Tiiv  vtxr  can  appreciate  such  contemporaneous  sets  of  vi- 
hm;i.;n.s  and  accordingly  in  this  case  perceives  both  the 
t'lniiiaineiital  note  of  the  string  and  the  twelfth  above  it. 
I:*  a  large  and  miscelluncous  set  of  disturbances  be  comrau- 
liii-'ited  at  once,  those  only  will  exhibit  cycles  of  effects, 
viu.  h  make  \he  halves,  the  thirds,  &c.  vibrate  together,  and 
v.-  i-iin  -ay  Utile  more  without  entering  into  mathematics. 
rj.;t  in  a  r.tring  it  may  always  be  obsened  that  we  seldom 
h-.ar  the  ortave  of  the  fundamental  note,  and  genemlly  the 
tAelfih  and  seventeenth.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  this 
ulm-h  is  perfecily  unobjectionable:  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  aptitude  of  the  ear  to  distinguish  these, 
••r  of  the  string  to  take  the  corresponding  divisions,  which 
;>  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  time  of  vibration  of  a  string,  that  is,  of  complete 
reverssil  of  all  the  initial  effects,  is  /-r*  V2^c,  where  /  is  the 
li-r.«rtli,  and  c  is  as  before.  It  is  therefore  directly  as  the 
l-n^th  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  t(yi.sion; 
r..-^ults  which  are  amply  conHrmod  by  experiment. 

In  all  that  has  preceded  we  have  supposed  the  string 
j.rf.H'ily  elastic,  and  without  friction.  Neither  of  these 
^•ipposiiions  is  true,  but  since  the  velocity  of  propagation 
■  f  every  disturbance  is  independent  of  its  extent,  the 
.•51  laul  diminution  of  the  latter  will  not  affect  the  pheno- 
i::-:-.  »n  on  whirh  the  musical  qualities  of  the  string  depend. 
(A.  '.^7-2.)  The  method  of  observing  the  cur\'es  in  which 
*-:  -ii  jKiint  of  a  string  vibrates,  recommended  by  Dr.  Young, 
V  as  to  use  a  string  xound  which  small  wire  is  coiled,  like 
ill?  larger  string  of  a  violoncello,  and  to  observe  with  a 
niicr.»scope  the  reflection  of  a  candle  or  other  bright  spot 
«!i  one  of  the  coils.  Sir  J.  Herschel  suggests  that  a 
thin  shi  should  be  made  in  a  window-shutter,  and  that  the 
«irin^  should  be  placed  with  the  point  to  be  examined 
vL:t:ing  the  verti<^  plane  of  light.  This  point  would 
t:icrpr:)re  app^  bright  while  the  rest  is  dark.  In  either 
cruie  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  would  make  the  curve 
ilev^ribed  by  the  bright  point  permanent. 

A  single  string  fitted  up  for  experiments  is  called  a 
M>:>!«ck:hord. 
CORD  (in  music).    [Chord.] 

CORDAY  D'ARMANS.  MARIE  ANNE  CHAR- 
LOTTE, commonly  called  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY,  who 
:  uuijered  among  her  ancestors  the  great  tragedian  Cor- 
heille  (Lepau,  C/uifs  (TCEuvre  de  Comeille\  and  was  of 
Qjb!e  family,  was  bom  at  SU  Saturnin,  near  Seez,  in  Nor-  ^ 
oandy,  in  1768.    Thd  republican  principles  of  tho  early 


revolutionists  struck  deep  root  in  her  enthusiastic  mind ; 
and  her  zeal  for  their  establishment  was  heiglitened  after 
the  rise  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  overthrow  and  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Girondists,  May  31,  1793,  by  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  those  chiefs  of  the  latter  party  who  fled 
into  Normandy,  in  hope  to  rouse  the  people  m  their  favour. 
Resolved  to  advance  the  cause  which  she  had  at  heart  by 
some  extraordinary  action,  Charlotte  Corday  travelled  to 
Paris,  where,  having  gained  admission  to  the  jmlleries  of 
the  Convention,  .she  was  still  more  incensed  by  Sie  threats 
and  invectives  which  she  heard  showered  upon  her  own 
friends. 

Being  thus  confirmed  in  the  determination  to  assassinate 
one  of  the  principals  of  the  dominant  faction,  whether  to 
deter  them  oy  terror,  as  an  act  of  revenge,  or  as  an  example 
of  what  she  reijaided  public  justice,  she  chose  Marat,  one 
of  the  most  violent  and  bloody  of  the  Jacobins,  to  be  her 
victim.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  she  obtained 
admission  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  confined  by 
illness,  July  15,  under  pretence  of  communicating  important 
news  from  Caen ;  and  being  confirmed  in  her  puri)ose  by 
his  declaration  that  in  a  few  days  the  Girondists  who  had 
fled  thither  should  be  guillotined  in  Paris,  she  suddenly 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart:  he  gave  one  cry  and  exnirecl. 
Being  immediately  arrested  and  carried  before  the  triounal 
revolutiotniairpy  she  avowed  and  justified  the  act.  *  I  have 
killed  one  man,  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  \\)ice  to  the 
utmost,  t(^  save  a  hundred  thousand ;  a  villain,  to  rescue 
innocents ;  a  wild  beast,  to  give  peace  to  my  country.  I 
was  a  republican  before  the  revolution,  and  I  have  ne\'er 
been  wanting  in  energ}-.'  (Mignet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5.)  Not- 
withstanding her  confession,  the  court,  with  an  affectation 
of  impartiality  which  in  this  case  could  be  ventured  on,  as- 
signed her  a  defender,  and  went  through  all  the  formalities 
of  trial.  The  speech  of  her  advocate  is  rather  remarkable. 
He  neither  denied  nor  extenuated  the  act ;  and  acknow- 
ledged it  to  have  been  long  premeditated.  *  She  avows 
everything,  and  seeks  no  means  of  justification;  this, 
citizen-judges,  is  her  whole  defence :— this  imperturbable 
calmness,  tliis  total  self-abandonment — these  subUme 
feelings,  which,  even  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  show  no 
sign  of  remorse,  are  not  natural.  It  is  for  you,  citizen- 
judges,  to  fix  the  moral  weight  of  this  consideration  in  the 
scales  of  justice.* 

Charlotte  Corday  returned  thanks  to  the  pleader.  '  You 
have  seized,  she  said,  the  true  view  of  the  question :  this 
was  the  only  method  of  defence  which  could  nave  become 
me.*  She  heard  her  sentence  with  perfect  calmness,  which 
she  maintained  to  the  last  moment  of  life.  Her  personal 
charms  were  of  a  high  order ;  and  her  beauty  and  animation 
of  countenance,  even  during  her  passage  to  execution, 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  inspired  by  tier  courage  and 
loftiness  of  demeanour.  She  was  guillotined  July  17, 1793. 
(Biog.  Univ. ;  Montgaillard,  Hist,  de  France,  «J-c.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  5j— 5U.) 

CORDELIERS,  so  named  from  wearing  a  knotted  cord 
for  a  girdle,  were  the  strictest  branch  of  the  Franciscan  or 
Grey  Friars.  Chaucer  meniions  them  in  the  *  Romant  of 
the  Rose,*  1.  7461,  but  they  were  not  much  known  by  this 
ai>pellation  in  England.  The  name  Cordeliers  is  said  to 
have  been  first  given  to  certain  Franciscans  (at  that  time 
but  recently  established)  who  accompanied  the  army  under 
St.  Louis  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  served  in  a  Flemish 
corps,  the  commander  of  which  considered  it  his  duty  to 
report  to  the  king  not  only  their  bravery,  but  their  zeal  in 
re-animating  the  soldiers  of  his  division,  who  had  been  on 
the  point  of  giving  way.  The  king  inquired  the  designa- 
tion of  the  pious  men,  but  the  officer  had  lost  his  recollec- 
tion of  it ;  he  could  only  say  that  they  were  those  *  qui  sent 
lies  de  corde.*  From  this  they  received  the  new  appellation 
of  Cordeliers.  St.  Louis,  upon  his  return  to  France,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  these  Franciscans,  and  founded  a 
convent  for  them  in  Paris.  There  were  ultimately,  ac- 
cording to  Moreri,  no  fewer  than  284  male  and  123  female 
convents  of  Cordeliers  in  that  country.  (Moreri,  Diet.  Hiir 
toriquet  chiefly  from  Hermant,  Hiatoire  des  Ordres  Reli- 
gieux.) 

COKDlA'CE-cE,  a  small  natural  order  of  Monopetalous 
exogcns,  with  a  shrubby  or  arborescent  habit,  a  gyrate  in- 
flort^scena*,  and  a  drupaceous  fruit.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, usually  covered  with  asperities,  and  destitute  of 
stipules.  The  calyx  is  inferior  and  five-toothed ;  the  corolla 
regular,  with  five  stamens  proceeding  from  the  tube,  and 
alternate  with  the  segmAiita,  TbAi«  )a  ^  ^tA\)\s^\a  ^wi^  '\Sk 
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each  cell,  and  the  style  is  twice-forked.  The  cotyledons  are 
crumpled  or  folded  in  plaits  lengthwise.  The  aflBnity  of 
the  order  is  almost  equal  between  Boraginacese  and  Con- 
volvulacese,  but  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  only  economical  plants  contained  in  it  are  the  Sebes- 
ten  plums,  the  produce  of  Cordia  Myxa  and  Sebestena,  the 
rind  of  which  is  succulent  and  mucilaginous.  All  the 
species  are  tropical. 

CX)RDON,  a  military  term  to  denote  a  lino  of  posts  and 
sentries  placed  around  a  district  or  town  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  cases  of  any  contagious  disease 
having  broken  out  in  a  place,  when  it  is  called  a  cordon 
sanitau^ ;  and  in  order  to  be  effectual,  each  sentry  oueht 
to  be  able  to  see  his  two  next  comrades  right  and  left.  This 
can  be  done  more  easily  in  the  day-time  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  commanding  positions  or  open  grounds;  but  at 
night  the  sentries  must  necessarily  be  more  numerous  and 
nearer  each  other. 

Cordon  in  French  means  also  the  insignia  of  an  order  of 
knighthood,  answering  to  the  English  word  riband  when 
taken  in  a  similar  sense :  *  cordon  bleu,*  *  blue  riband,'  &c. 

CORDON NIERS,  originally  cordouanniers,  oordwain- 
ers  in  English,  a  word  derived  from  cordoban,  the  soft 
tanned  leather  used  for  the  upper  part  of  shoes,  which  was 
first  brought  from  Cordova  in  Spain,  where  it  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Moors.  A  society  existed  at  Paris  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under  the-  name  of 
Fr^res  Cordonniers,  consisting  of  the  shoemakers  of  that 
city,  who  formed  a  company,  having  their  magistrates  and 
other  officers,  and  a  common  treasury,  from  wiiich  the  in- 
digent of  their  own  trade  were  supported.  The  society 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Crispin,  who  had 
been  himself  one  of  the  same  trade. 

CCRDOVA,  or  more  properly  COHDOBA  (Corduba, 
Colonia  Patricia^  and  simply  Patricia)^  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  two  Senecas  and  Lucan.  Cicero  in  his  oration' 
for  Archias  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of  the  Cordubese 
poefe  of  his  day.  Under  the  Spanish  caliphs  it  became 
the  first  seat  of  learning  and  the  terror  and  admiration  of 
Europe,  from  755  to  1234,  when  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile 
took  it.  It  then  contained  300,000  inhabitants.  Soon  after, 
in  1*238,  he  repelled  its  masters,  the  Moors,  as  far  as  Gra- 
nada, and  prepared  their  total  overthrow,  which  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  accomplished  in  1492.  Of  all  the  Asiatic  gran- 
deur of  that  empire  there  is  only  left  its  first  mosque,  which 
is  unique  in  its  kind,  but  has  been  partly  defaced  by  its 
transformation  into  a  Christian  cathedral,  more  particu- 
larly since  1528,  when  some  of  its  1000  columns  were  de- 
stroyed to  erect  a  chapel  in  the  centre. 

Cbrdova  was  also  tne  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  and 
noted  for  the  preparation  of  the  goat  skins  called  cordoban^ 
a  word  corrupted  into  our  cordwain,  whence  shoemakers 
derived  in  England  their  old  name  of  cordwainers,  and  in 
France  that  of  cordouanniers,  and  at  last  cordonniers. 

Although  Cordova  has  sunk  into  decay  under  the  Chris- 
tians, it  has  not  ceased  to  produce  literary  men,  among 
whom  are  Juan  de  Mcna,  Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva,  Ambrosio 
Morales,  Gongora,  &cr  The  great  captain,  although  called 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  was  a  native  of  Montilla. 

Cordova  at  present  contains  only  45,000  inhabitants 
within  its  vast  Roman  and  Moorish  inclosure.  1\\e  plaza 
mayor,  or  great  square,  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  regularity, 
and  neat  piazzas.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  massive  build- 
mg.  That  of  the  Moorish  kings  is  now  turned  into 
stables  for  stallions  of  the  renowned  Cordovese  breed.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  navigable  river 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  commencement  of  the  finest  plain  of 
Andalusia,  and  on  a  gentle  declivity  which  descends  from 
the  Sierra  Morcna,  and  shuts  out  the  north  and  east  winds. 
The  climate  of  Cordova  is  delighlfal  and  healthy,  and  the 
soil  extremely  fertile.  It  is  75  miles  north-cast  of  Seville, 
120  north-east  of  Cadiz,  and  180  soulh-south-west  of 
Madrid.    It  is  in  37°  52'  N.  lat.,  4°  45'  W.  long. 

(Ponz,  Viaje  de  Espaf^a ;  Laborde,  Vietr  of  Sj  ain, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  29  ;  Gibbon's  Rome;  Talbot's*  Travels;  Fisher's 
Travels,  &c.) 

COREA,  is  a  large  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  whose  sovereign  is  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  China 
and  Japan,  but  otherwise  independent. 

Tlie  peninsula  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea  of 
Japan,  on  the  south  by  the  straits  of  Corea — which  di- 
vides it  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Kiou-siou— and  on  the 
wesl  by  the  lIoang-£[ai«  or  Yellow  Sea,  which  separates  it 


firom  China  Proper.  It  extends,  from  south  to  north,  from 
34®  to  40*  N.  lat,  or  about  420  miles ;  but  the  countries 
north  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  43*",  are  also  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  Corea,  so  that  the  whole  country  from  south  to 
north  may  be  630  miles.  Its  width,  lying  between  124^ 
and  134*"  E.  lat,  varies  from  100  to  200  miles.  Its  area 
may  be  about  90,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than 
Great  Britain > 

Corea  appears  to  be  a  very  mountainous  country.  On  its 
northern  boundary  is  the  Chang-pe-shan,  a  high  mountain- 
range,  partly  covered  with  snow,  which  'separates  the 
Coreans  from  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Manchoo. 
From  this  chain  another  branches  off  in  a  south-south-cast 
direction,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  as 
far  as  the  strait  of  Corea.  Its  highest  part  is  near  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Japan,  towards  winch  it  descends  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  in  this  part  the  level  or  ctdtivable  tracts  are 
of  small  extent.  The  numerous  offsets  to  the  west,  which 
are  less  elevated  and  steep,  contain  between  them  large  and 
well-cultivated  valleys. 

The  largest  rivers  occur  in  the  noithem  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  Thumen-Kiang,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
Chang-pe-shan,  runs  north-east,  and  towards  its  mouth  east. 
It  falls  into  the  sea  of  Japan.  Its  banks,  though  fertile,  are 
uninhabited,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror; the  object  of  this  policy  being  to  have  a  well-settled 
boundary  between  Corea  and  the  Manchoo.  The  Yalu- 
kiang  rises  nearly  in  the  same  place,  and  runs  first  west, 
then  south.  It  falls  into  the  Hoang-Hai,  according  to  the 
Chinese  geographers,  with  twelve  moutlis.  It  is  said  to  be 
navi:;5able  for  junks  35  miles  (100  lees),  and  for  barges  about 
180  miles  (520  lees).  The  rivers  which  traverse  the  valleys 
of  the  peninsula  have  a  short  course. 

The  coasts  of  Corea  are  high  and  bold,  except  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  numerous  bays  and  harbours. 
Tliere  are  few  islands  along  the  eastern  shores,  except  in 
Broughton's  Bay  (^° 30' N.  lat),  where  they  are  numerous. 
In  the  strait  of  Corea  they  are  also  ver)'  numerous,  and  still 
more  so  between  the  island  of  Quelpaerts  and  the  southern 
coast  Between  34°  and  35°  N.  lat  and  125°  aYid  126°  E. 
long..  Captain  Maxwell  found  the  sea  literally  dotted  with 
islands  and  rocks,  which  he  called  the  Corean  Archipelago, 
and  the  most  south-western  group  Amherst  Isles.  Farther 
north  (38°  N.  lat)  is  another  group,  called  James  Hall's 
Archipelago.  These  islands  are  rocky  and  high,  but  gene- 
rally inhabited.  They  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  in  length.  The  largest,  the  island  of  Quelpaerts,  south 
of  the  peninsula,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  the 
centre  a  peak  rises  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Corea  is  a  very  cold  country.  For  four  months  the 
northern  rivers  are  covered  with  ice,  and  barley  only  is  cul- 
tivated along  their  banks.  Even  the  river  near  King-ki-tao 
freezes  so  hard  that  carriages  pass  over  the  ice.  In  summer 
the  heat  appears  not  to  be  great  On  the  eastern  coasts 
fogs  are  frequent :  and  La  Perouse  thinks  he  may  compare 
them  in  density  with  those  aiong  the  coalts  of  Labrador. 

Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  peninsula,  as  well 
as  cotton  and  silk,  which  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  exported  in  the  manufactured, 
state.  Hemp  is  also  cultivated,  and  in  the  northern  district 
ginseng  is  gathered.    Tobacco  is  raised  all  over  the  country. 

Horses  and  cattle  are  plentiful  on  the  mountain-pastures 
The  former,  which  are  small,  are  exported  to  China.  In 
the  northern  districts  the  sable  and  other  animals  give  fur. 
The  royal  tiger,  which  is  a  native  of  the  countr>%  is  covered 
with  a  longer  and  closer  hair  than  m  Bengal.  On  the  east- 
ern coast  whales  are  numerous.  It  seems  that  CJorea  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  salt,  and  coals,  are 
noticed  in  the  Chinese  geography. 

Tne  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Mongol  race,  resemble 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  they  are  taller  and  stouter. 
Among  them  are  some  whose  appearance  seems  to  indicate 
a  different  origin.  They  speak  a  language  different  from 
the  Chinese  and  Manchoo,  though  it  contains  many  Chinese 
words.  They  have  also  a  different  mode  of  writing  it, 
though  the  Chinese  characters  are  in  general  use  among 
the  upper  classes.  In  manner  and  civilization  they  much 
resemble  the  Chinese,  and  are  likewise  Buddliists.  Edu- 
cation is  highly  valued,  especially  among  the  upper  classes. 
They  seem  to  have  a  rich  literature  of  their  own,  but  their 
language  is  very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  val- 
leys seem  to  be  well  |  copied ;  but  we  are  so  little  acfiuainted 
with  the  interior,  that  hitherto  nobody  has  yenturod  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  population. 
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'  rapital,  which  is  a  ft-w  miles  uoi-tli  of  a 
►Hun-kiang,  appears  to  be  a  large  plare,  and 
^M!»!i  a  consiflerable  tifemr)',  of  which  one  of  the 
the  king  is  chief  librarian.  The  name  of  this 
«rly  Kin-phu,  near  Hanhang,  or  Hanyang.  Tiie 
e  river  Tsing-kiang  (ber\<rt?en  .f4^and  36">»  on  thy 
,  is  said  to  have  a  very  spacioas  harbour, 
pording  to  the  Chinese  geoj^raphy,  called  by 
I  Chosan  or  Thosan,  is  a  bay  at  the  south- eastern 
wcimnily  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  the  Japanese  island  of 
T*  t  the  innermost  recess  of  whieh  the    town  of 

K  I  IS  built,  which  carries  on  an  active  trade  wilh 

.Ja  s  the  only  place  to  which  the  Japanesi*  are  per- 

!  y  the  Coreans  do  not  appear  to  be  much  infe- 

nV  CbineAe  ai^d  Japancs<j.     They  mainly  excel  in 

H'  lure  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  paper,  both  of 

mhirU  are  brought  in  great  quanties  to  Peking.  Orher 
matiMfurfiirtvl  articles  which  are  exported  are  silk  goods, 
pV.  '      iibroidercd,  and  mats.   They  havt*  artained  con- 

*'!  11   in  working  iron,   as  jswoids  are  sent,  with 

oti  ,  lo  the  emperor  of  China  as  trdnite, 

iv  14  less  accessible  to  Europeans  than  Corcit. 
Hi  milled  lo  remain  even  a  few  days  on  any 

p.«'  It  is  not  w»41  known  what  is  the  reason 

«f  .   i  I  It  it  seems  that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 

i»r  '  Chinese  and  Japanese  holds  the  king  in  great 

*)!  Hie  <  otnmerco  of  the  count  i*y  is  accordingly 

lin  una  and  Japan  ;  and  even  with  the^e  countriii 

ii  i  ;   in  n  very  strant^e  way.     No  maritime  inler- 

fwiruf  IS  uilowe*!  b«-»tween  Cliina  and  Corea,  but  all  com- 
ai*fce  vn  rd fried  on  bi^  means  of  the  narrow  road  which 
Ictik  along  the  sea  to  the  town  of  Fang-hoan,  in  Leaolong. 
But  n<  Tt  irnvfTM"*  I  be  wide  iistrict  which  by  order  of  the 
CI.  r   remain  uninhabited,  it  ha.s  become 

I}"  Hs  ferocious  animals,  and  hence  I  he 

p  .'d  byimvellors.  Commerce  the  reft  >re 

i«  I  I  in  wnnter»  when  the  shallow  Hoang- 

II  l^^:1l!  irt- uloug  its  sliorcs,  whicli  arc  more  t'a- 

?  he  tiantsport  of  «;oofls  than  the  bad  lununtain- 

cv-;  I'S  the  above-mentioned  manufactured  goods, 

pi  on,  rice,  fruits,  oil^  and  some  othiir  articU?*i,  are 

W  !>  mad  to  Peking.    We  do  not  know  what  the 

C  turn  to  their  country.  The  commercial  in- 

i  Corea  and  Japan  is  limited  to  that  between 

1  >u-siraa  and  the  bay  of  Chosan,  and  is  carried  on 

nerrhants,  vho  have  their  warehouses  at  each 

rt  jnpan-wood,  pepper,  alum,  and  the  ^kins 

id  7:onts,  wilh  the  manufactured  nrtscles  of 

s  the  Dutch  from  Euro}  e  ;  they 

1  ures  of  Corea,  and  a  few  other 

the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
•"■^nnicalcd  by  Klaproth  from  the 
Ji  ifee;  aeccudins^  to  whom  there 

it  i-  of  10,001)  men»  which  would 

ri  fi  men,  and  il3  war-vefisels.     Hitler 

li  i   many  other  st4itemcni8  of  the  geo- 

pm^\  i  from  the  court-almanac  of  King-ki-tao, 

taa  Cbi  '  nee  can  be  placed  on  them.   (Bronghton ; 

Ifafiri  '-  Journal  nf  Drrd  AmheraVs  Embamf  ; 

Map  1-'  Hall  ;  Hamel  van  Gorcum ;  Klaproth,  in 

$*'  '  Rittcr**  A  si  en. y 

XGELO,  on  whom  h«  countnmen 
httv^ATtri  rn  11  of  '11  Divino/  was  born  at  F'usig- 

liaiKt,  in  \\\^  territory,  in  1653.    Adami  says  that 

Mnistnirtc^k  ^.i  ^-M.ii'Tpoint  was  SimoncUi;  and  it  appears 
Itjrpertmifi  that  hi**  ma^^ter  for  the  violin,  the  inst tunic ut 
*^    irli  uilMntion,  and  which  he  never  abandoned,  was 
ani  of  Bologna.     It  is  stated  by  the  Rev. 
11  ix\  his  Life  of  Handeh  that  CoreUi  went 

fSTitl  to  Pw-i»4,  hut  that  through  the  jealousiy  of  Lully 
ht  WW  iwym  c.hli;:H  to  quit  that  city.  On  this  fact  Dr. 
Btmurr  now  discredit,  but  there  is  no  rea^son 

tsdotli  -^      In  1680  CoreUi  visited  Germany, 

^nary  honours,  not  only  from  the 
\\  i»nnces,  among  whom  the  elector 

inself  by  the  liof%pitable  manner 
it  musical  genius.    He  returned 
1^  ii^ii.,  .   of  about  two  years,  nnd  pub- 

l^m  if  h  Ive  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and 

■  B««^      '  ^«*l  series  appeared  in  16^5,  eti* 

UtM  *  BaUffCti  da  CAmern.'    The^^o  were  succeeded  in  1690 


by  a  tbird  set;  and  the  fourth  was  published  in  1094,  His 
admirable  ^ona1fts  fur  viohii  and  base,  or  harpsichord,  %%\ 
which  all  violinisUs  ore  early  initiated,  were  printed,  with  a 
fleflicaiion  to  the  electress  of  Brandenburg,  in  170t).  When 
James  II.  sent,  in  IfiHfi,  the  earl  of  Castlemame  as  ambaM- 
sador  to  the  poj'e,  Christina  of  Sweden,  then  at  Rome,  cde* 
hrated  the  event  by  having  an  opera  written,  compulsed,  nnd 
performed,  in  the  holy  city.  The  hand  employed  on  thia 
occasion  consisted  of  L'^O  stringed  instruments,  a  prndij^ious 
and  naprecedented  force  for  those  days,  and  C-orelli  was 
clioK'n  sls  leader,  which  duty  he  performed  in  so  satisfactory 
a  manner,  that  the  Italian  opera  m  Rome  was  placi^d  under 
liL?*  direction  chieHy,  and  in  178)0  liad  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  it  had  never  bt^fure  attained  in  the  capital 
of  Ifaly.  He  now  gained  the  friendship  of  the  well-known 
patron  of  art,  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  at  one  of  whose  Accade- 
mte  he  met  Handel,  then  travelling  in  Italy,  As  a  murk 
of  attention  to  the  great  German  comiwser,  the  cardinal 
had  the  sere  n  at  a,  //  Triunfo  M  Tempo  e  delta  I'entd 
(afterwards  alteretl  irjto  7'/te  Trittmpkuj  Time  and  Truth) 
performed,  the  overture  to  which  l>eing  in  a  style  rjuito 
new  to  Corellip  he  led  it  in  a  manner  that  displeased  the 
irascible  comjH>er,  who  rudely  snatched  the  violin  from 
the  hands  of  the  gentle  Italian.  Corelli  no  farther  resented 
this  indignity  thun  by  calmly  observing,  Mio  mro  S'usone^ 
qnesttj  mtixica  e  neUe  tttHe  Francese,  di  rh*  io  mm  intendo- 
tMy  dtar  Saxon,  this  music  is  in  the  French  style,  which  1 
do  not  understand.)  Some  satire  was  half  concealed  in  tliia 
remark,  for  Ilandcl  at  that  time  certainly  imitated  Lully*s 
overtures,  and  the  inuendo,  which  was  a  lenient  punish* 
ment  for  conduct  ao  violent,  could  not  have  been  misunder- 
stood by  him.  Corelli,  however,  though  an  exr(uisile  per- 
former in  regard  to  expression  and  ta^tc,  had  devoted  more 
of  his  attention  to  those  hi^h  qualities  wliich  ought  to  be 
considered  jiaramount  to  all  others,  than  lo  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  tenn  ex-TUtion  ;  he  consequently 
was  sometimes  eraharnissed  by  havniy;  music  placc<l  before 
hirn  whu'h  at  lirst  sight  he  cuuld  not  easily  uiaNrer,  und  was 
abashed  on  fmding  that  musicians  infniiiely  inferior  to  him- 
self could  play  it  without  preparation  or  be^italion.  Il  was 
at  Naples  that  he  met  witli  some  mortifications  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,  which  prompted  him  to  quit  abruptly,  and 
somewhat  rhagrmed,  that  city,  l<»  which  he  hitd  been  very 
warmly  mvited,  and  where  it  was  intended  that  be  ehuiilu 
Ix?  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 

CorolU*s  gi-eatest  work,  his  Omrerti  Gront^  or  Twelvus 
Concertos,  were  written  many  years  betVire  they  appeared 
in  print.  IJ^iey  were  engraved  iti  score  at  Amsterdam,  and 
published  in  December,  1712,  six  weeks  only  before  their 
author  breathed  his  lust,  an  event  which  took  pliicc  on  I  ha 
iMth  of  Junuar)-,  1713.  He  was  bune<l  in  the  church  of 
Sanfa  Maria  dHla  Rotunda  (the  antient  Punlheon),  where 
u  monument,  with  a  marble  bust,  is  ert^Med  to  hi«  memory* 
near  that  of  the  greatest  of  painters,  RatTaelle.  On  the 
pedestal  is  a  1-iitin  in>^cription  by  the  carduial  Ottoiwni, 
vvitich  records  \\\  simple  and  elegant  terms  the  mentti  of 
the  composer  and  the  friendship  of  the  writer. 

Like  many  other  original  geniuses,  Corelli  was  loo  ;^iisi« 
tivc  to  be  happy.  Occurrences  which  he  should  have  suf- 
fered to  pass  vinnoticed  made  a  deep  im|Tre^sion  on  biin, 
even  to  the  injury  of  his  health.  The  success  of  Valentini* 
whose  concertos  and  perfonnancc,  though  mtlnitely  ififenor 
to  Corclli's^  became  fashionable  at  Rome,  so  much  uirecie*! 
the  great  composer— who,  having  acquired  much  weuhh. 
ont]rht  to  have  treated  faahion  witli  the  disdain  it  generally 
deserves — that  it  i>  suppose*!  to  have  ntrgmvated  the 
maladv  wliich  caused  his  death.  Corclli's  Ix-st  works  are 
itn perishable.  Rousseau  has  said,  that  he  who  without 
tears  can  listen  to  Per^'olesi's  St  a  bat  Mntrr  may  feel  as- 
sured that  he  has  no  genius  for  music.  We  will  also  risk 
an  a^^sertion^tlial  those  who  can  without  adtniration  hear 
the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  a.s  performed  at  the  Aolieftt 
Concert,  though  they  may  be  able  to  boast  great  powers  o^ 
execution  as  instrumentalists  or  vocalists,  can  have  no  per* 
ception  of  the  higher  bcaiKies  of  compi»sition— can  po^tie^ 
no  soul  for  pare  harmony. 

CORFK  CASTLE.     [Dorsetshirb.] 

CORFU,  the  island  of,  the  antient  Corcjra,  lie»  off  the 
const  of  Epirus,  froru  which  it  is  separated  by  a  ( hunnel  of 
very  irregular  width,  being  fourteen  miles  in  some  ^Ia"^, 
eight  miles  opposite  the  town  of  Corfu,  and  onlv  two  nt  iti 
north  outlet  near  Butrinto,  The  length  of  the  island, 
which  describes  a  slight  curve  DDota  Cape  St.  Cathanac^ 
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Cassiope  Promontorium,  in  39°  51'  N.  lat.,  to  Cape  Bianco, 
in  39^  21',  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal; 
in  the  north  part,  which  is  much  the  widest,  it  extends 
nearly  20  miles,  from  19"  36'  to  19°  57'  E.  long.  Further 
south,  the  island  becomes  very  narrow,  being  only  six  miles 
between  the  Bay  of  Yliapades  to  the  west,  and  the  harbour 
of  Grouin  to  the  east.  It  widens  again  in  the  latitude  of  the 
town  of  Corfu,  where  it  is  about  eleven  miles ;  it  then  con- 
tracts to  the  south  of  it,  to  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth, 
terminating  in  a  high -narrow  cape.  (Map  of  the  N.  part 
qf  CrrctfCff,  published  by  the  Soc.  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usef. 
Know.)  The  surface  of  the  island  is  of  227  square  miles, 
and  is  generally  mountainous,  especially  in  the  north  part. 
The  highest  point,  acconling  to  F.  Beaujour,  is  about  1900 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  rocky  and  naked, 
but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  watered  by  many  streamlets, 
which,  however,  are  mostly  dry  in  summer.  The  most 
considerable  streams  are  the  Missongi  and  the  Potamo. 
The  island  produces  oil,  wine,  vegetables,  fruit,  flax,  and 
some  com  and  pulse.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  islands, 
Corfu  produces  no  currants.  There  are  but  few  timber-trees 
on  the  island.  The  cattle  consists  of  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  The  game  consists  of  wild  fowls,  snipes,  quails, 
pigeons,  &e.  Oil  forms  the  principal  article  of  exportation, 
and  the  making  of  it  employs  about  1000  presses.  The 
wine,  which  is  mostly  of  a  rough  taste,  is  used  at  Corfu 
and  in  the  other  islands.  Salt  is  got  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  salt-marshes,  which  communicate  with  the  sea. 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  cantons :  1°,  Corfu,  with 
the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  town  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  citadel,  the  town  properly  so  called,  and  the 
suburbs.  The  citadel,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  cape, 
and  divided  from  the  town  by  wet  ditches  and  an  esplanade, 
forms  a  little  town  with  several  private  houses  and  churches, 
and  the  palace  of  the  lord  high  commissioner,  besides  the 
arsenal  and  barracks.  Two  strong  castles  built  upon  steep 
rocks  command  the  whole.  The  town,  properly  so  called,  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  strengthened  by 
several  forts,  called  Fort  Tenedos,  Fort  Abraham,  Fort  St. 
Salvador,  and  the  New  Fort.  Three  gates  open  on  the  sea- 
shore and  one  on  the  land-side.  The  houses  are  mostly 
two  stories  high,  with  terraces  at  the  top.  The  streets  are 
tolerably  well  paved,  and  arc  lined  with  arcades.  The 
cathedral  and  five  other  churches  belong  to  the  Greek 
Latin  church ;  there  are  also  many  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  Greek  communion,  among  which  that  of^.  Spiriaion 
is  the  principal.  Corfu  is  the  residence  oi  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  Greek  Latin  church,  of  the  senate,  the  high 
court  of  appeal  for  all  the  islands,  as  well  as  the  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial  courts  for  Corfu.  The  university, 
which  was  first  o^^ned  by  Lord  Guilford  as  chancellor  m 
1824,  has  four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  fourteen  professors.  The  lectures  are  given 
in  modern  Greek.  There  are  also  a  secondary  school  or 
gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  several  pri- 
mary schools,  all  supported  by  the  government,  at  the 
annual  expense  of  3483/.  sterling ;  and  a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  industry.  There  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  system  of  instruction  followed  in  the  secondary 
scliools  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  Journal  of  Education,  No.  I. 
The  harbour  of  Corfu,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  has  a  depth  of  about  80  feet,  is  formed  by  the 
island  of  Vido,  the  rocks  called  Condilonisi,  the  Lazzeretto 
island,  an^  the  New  Fort. 

There  being  a  great  scarcity  of  spring  water  in  Corfu, 
cistern  water  is  commonly  usecC  and  in  summer  the  water 
for  drinking  is  brought  on  asses  from  the  river  Potamo,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  The  suburbs,  called 
Castrati,  S.  Rocco,  and  Mandrachio,  are  considerable.  The 
whole  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  15,800,  4000 
-  of  whom  are  Jews.  (Neigebaur.)  From  the  suburb  of  Cas- 
trati a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southern 
direction  leads  to  the  small  bay  of  Palseopolis,  where  Chry- 
sopolis,  the  town  of  the  Phseacians,  is  said  to  have  stood. 
The  shores  of  this  bay  are  planted  with  myrtle,  laurel, 
pomegranate,  and  orange  trees,  and  are  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  citizens.  They  are  called  the  gardens  of  Alcinous. 
(Marmora,  Istoria  di  Corfu,  with  plates  of  many  fine  coins 
of  antient  Corcyra.) 

The  other  districts  of  the  island  are :  2°,  Liapades,  with 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  2500  inhabitants ;  and  Chora- 
chiana,  with  2000 ;  besides   several  viUages.    3%  Peretia» 


which  comprises*  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island; 
the  little  town  of  the  same  name  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  San  Salvador,  the  highest  in  the  island,  having 
a  convent  on  the  summit.  On  the  sea-coast,  near 
the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Cassiope,  rises  a  village  still 
called  Cassopo.  4®,  Agrafus  occupies  the  north-western 
part,  with  the  little  town  of  the  same  name,  and  several 
hamlets.  Twelve  miles  north-west  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  the  island  of  Fano,  which  lies  about  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Otranto  in  Italy.  The  island 
is  six  miles  round,  barren,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. 5°,  Spagus,  which  lies  south  of  the  preceding,  is  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  in  the  island ;  it  has  two  good 
natural  harbours,  San  Nicolo  and  Atfiona.  On  Cape  S. 
Angelos  is  a  monastery,  which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Michael  duke 
of  Corfu.  6°,  Strongili,  south  of  the  canton  of  Corfu,  has 
two  small  market-towns  and  several  villages.  7°,  Milichia, 
the  southernmost  canton,  is  fertile,  and  contains  about 
10,000   inhabitants.     (Neigebaur,  lonische  Inseln.) 

Tlie  Phseacians,  the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  numerous,  thriving, 
and  seafaring  people ;  and  he  paints  in  pleasing  colours  their 
hospitable  ana  primitive  manners.  (Odyssey,  vi.  vii.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  (StraBo,  Casaub.  269),  it  was  called  Scheria, 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  Liburni,  when  a  Corinthian  colony 
settled  on  the  island,  about  the  time  when  another  colony 
under  Archias  founded  Syracuse.  The  Corinthians  built 
the  town  of  Corcyra,  which  became  also  the  name  of  the 
island.  This  colony  rose  to  be  the  most  powerful  naval  state 
of  Greece,  next  to  Athens.  The  Corcyr»ans  having  quar- 
relled with  the  Corinthians  on  the  subject  of  Epidamnus 
[Colony],  a  war  followed  between  the  two  states,  which 
was  a  prelude  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war.  Corcyra 
had  at  first  the  advantage,  and  defeated  the  Ck)rinthian  fleet 
off  Actium  ;  but  the  Corinthians  being  joined  by  other  states 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  (Jorcyrseans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Corcy- 
reean  fleet  of  110  triremes,  besides  ten  Athenian  auxiliary 
ships,  engaged  with  the  (>)rinthian  fleet  at  the  south  en- 
trance of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Thesprotia.  The 
fight  ended  in  favour  of  the  Corinthians,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fresh  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  in- 
duced them  to  return  home.  (Thucyd.  i.  50-1.)  Aficr  this, 
C;k)rcyra  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  factions,  the  former  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  Peloponnesian  or  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atrocities  were  committed  by 
both,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  connived  at  by  the  Athenian  commander.  (Tliucyd. 
IV.  47-8.)  This  tragedy  occurred  b.c.  425.  The  island  re- 
mained in  the  Athenian  alliance  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Illyrian  pirates  took  Corcyra,  as  well  as  several 
towns  on  the  coaat  of  Epirus,  about  220  n.c. ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans under  Caius  Fulvius  came  with  a  fleet,  defeated  the 
Illyrians,  and  retook  Corcyra,  which  from  that  time  seems 
to  have  remained  under  the  patronage  of  Rome.  (Polybius 
ii.  1.)  About  210  u.c,  we  fina  the  consul  Valerius  Loo^nnus 
stationed  at  (Jorcyra  with  his  fleet,  giving  assistance  to  the 
^tolians  in  their  wars  against  the  Acamanians.  (Livy 
xxvi.  24.)  Corcyra  under  the  Romans  was  an  important 
station  for  their  fleet,  and  also  a  resting-place  for  those  who 
went  and  came  from  Greece  by  way  of  Brundisium.  It 
continued  to  belong  to  the  eastern  empire  until  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  a^ra,  when  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman 
conqueror  of  Apulia,  took  the  island.  When  the  Latins 
took  Constantinople,  and  established  fiefs  in  the  provinces, 
Corfu  had  its  dukes,  who  were  styled  Despots  of  Epirus 
and  (Jorfu.  It  fell  afterwards  under  the  Ancevins  of 
Naples,  but  the  people  revolted  and  called  in  the  Venetians 
in  1386.  Corfu  remained  under  Venice  till  the  end  of  tho 
eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  in  1714, 
when  they  besieged  C>)rfu  with  30,000  men,  and  made  several 
assaults,  but  were  repulsed  by  Greneral  Schulemburg,  w  ho 
commanded  the  garrison.  The  island  was  admiNisteii^l  by 
ProvTeditori  sent  from  Venice;  but  the  internal  or  muni- 
cipal administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  native  nobles. 
The  judicial  system  appears  to  have  been  bad,  and  murders 
were  very  frequent.  Wnen  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Veuc- 
tian  senate,  under  pretence  of  establishing  a  popular  govern- 
ment, the  democrats  who  came  into  office  at  Venice  sent  com- 
missioners to  Corfu  with  orders  to  deliver  the  forts  to  their 
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'rencb,  -who  sent  troops  on  board  the  Venetian  men 
^  and  took  i}osj»estdon  of  the  Ulaud  without  opposition. 
n  1/9 1>  a  united  Russian  and  Turkish  force  wreAied  Corfu 
from  ihi*  French,  and  in  the  following  year  tho  republic  uf 
the  seven  united  lomnn  islands  was  constituted  under  the 
protection  of  Rujssia  and  the  Porte.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
Russia  guve  up  the  seven  islands  to  the  French,  who  sent 
^rri»HjQi*  from  the  coai^t  of  Naples.  Tlie  En^flisb  however 
t«..,L  ill  tlii.  isliin.U  except  Corfu,  which  was  jtjiven  up  by 
i'  of  Paris  in  1S14.     The  seven  islands 

>  their  independence,  and  formed  uilo  a 
:    the  protwtion  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
{  i>y  a  lord  high  commissionej,  who  resides  at  Corfu. 

1  lie  pie^ent  constitution  of  the  geven  islands  wa^  pro- 
rbimed  in  Januar)',  1818,  under  the  sanction  of  Great 
Bntmn.  The  parliament  or  legislative  assembly  consisti  of 
fnftv  tuombers*  eleven  of  whom  have  their  seats  de  jure, 
»  '    '         :  members  of  the  last  senate,  of  the  four 

t  r  islandii  going  out  of  office,  antl  one 

Ml  'Mu  I,  .^1  4.1- .-.;  i.c  three  smaller  iblanda  taken  by  turns, 
<?  other  twenty-nine  members  are  elected  by  the  electoral 
lir-lir^  .>/'  tli,^  (lifTerent  islands,  seven  for  each  of  the  islands 
I  Ionia,  and  Zante,  four  for  Santa  Miiura,  and 

«  I   the  other  three  islands,  Cerigo,  Ithaca,  ami 

P.iAo.  Tliey  are  elected  for  five  years,  which  is  the  term 
of'flTirniiun  for  each  parliament,  unless  it  be  dissolved  beture 
i'  1  by  the  lord  high  commissioner.     The  members, 

V  lie  eteetorii,  are  all  of  the  class  of  nobles,  which  L* 

I  '     '         dmost  all  the  landefl  proprietors.  The 

',  10  in  order  to  be  uiscribcd  among  the 

Lo  1(1  the  eoiistitulional  charter  given  liy  tho 
i  nier  in  lbt>3.  in  conformity  with  the  old 

"^-  .  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  elasstut 
I  I  jbles.  burgiicrs,  and   peasants.    The 

liie  nobles  on  certain  condUioiis.     The 
•   in  their  persons,  but   have  no  elective 
lu-e  generally  very  poor. 
e,  which   consists  of  a  president  and  Hve  mem' 
m  die  class  of  the  nobles,  Ibnns  the  executive, 
nl,  who   has  the  title  of  highness,  is  appointed 
of  Great  Britain:  the  oilier  five  members  are 
t,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
oer*     The  senators   iire  elected 
r? :  me    iursulent  is  appointed  for   two  year» 
^  the  senate  appoints  to  all  administrative  oltices 

n  ns. 

high   rommissbner  convokes   the  parliament 
,  and  opens  the  sjiession  by  a  speech.     He  also 
I  r  dlvsolves  it.     BilU   are   brought  before   the 

i:  KT  from  the  senate,  or  from  the  lord  high  cora- 

1  trough  the  senate,  or  lastly,  by  any  member  of 
J  Afier  patsjtig  the  House  of  Parliament,  the 

pproveil  by  the  senate,  and  lastly  must  re- 
it  of  the  lord  high  coumiisskmer. 
i  there  is  a  regent,  or  chief  r-ivil  and  political 
'  I  by   the  s<tnatc,  and  likewise  a  resident 

*i  )  ujc  lord  high  eL>[n mission er,     Theie  is  also  in 

?  II  municipal  council,  named  by  the  order  of 

'I  '*^ "  1^  ''^  *  ^'X-officio  president  of  the  council. 

1  i  ^0  civil,  criminal,  and  comn:erc ial 

<'         .         ,:_,  li  are  appointed  hy  the  senate.     A 

hi<b  courJ  of  appeal  for  all  the  islands,  called  the  Supreme 
(V»urt  of  JuH'jie,  sits  at  Corfu,  and  is  composed  of  f^^ur 
lodge ^  anted  by  the  senate  and  two  by  the  lord 

iHgh  <  ler,  who  may  choose  them  indiscriminately 

aiuiHig  luiu^iu  natives  or  British  residents. 
Tlic  hinl  UiAi  fMinimissioner  commanda  the  armed  tbree, 
British  estal>lishment  of  about  3i)(lO 
Lits  of  native  militia. 
v  church  is  considered  as  the  e.nta- 
^  iie  stnte;  but  the  Roman  or  Greco- 

h  "' '1  protection.     The  arehbishop  and 

I  i  church  are  consecratetl  by  the 

J  I'i.    iComtiitiiion  of  the  Ionian 

i  /  lie  CirttsHtutiofUt  &c.) 

t  olUcial  returns  of  t8J3,  the  whole 
]  "f  the  »*e\en    i»>lanils  was   107,379    males,  and 

'J*  lie  natives.  hesiflM   11,179  strangers.     That  of 

\l  'I   male  and  27,098  female 

t  Of  this  population  aboti I 

1  Iture,  1621  m  manufactures, 

ii  '  were  on  the  island  4UUo 

Icn^   »own    wr.ii    \vnt%ii,  uo^ut   16,500  acres  sown    witlj 


Indian  com,  hurley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  75,700  acres 
planted  with  olive  trees,  13,900  with  vines,  about  1000  with 
pulse,  H  IS  witfi  llax,  and  74'i2  in  pasture,  besidci*  33,272 
acres  uncultivated.  There  were  on  the  island  4194  horseit, 
2311  horned  cattle,  lH,:j80  slieep,  ami  1G,743  goats.  The 
value  of  the  expuris  lor  that  year  was  129,000/.  slerUng, 
and  the  iinpirts  were  83,0U0/. '  The  shipping  inwards  was 
254,000  tuns,  and  the  outwards  255,000,  about  one-half  of 
it  consisting  of  Ionian  vessels,  {Tables  0/  tfie  B(*venue, 
Pf^pulation,  ^^c„  r/  the  United  Kingdom  and  (7#  Colome»r 
Supplement  to  Part  IV. > 

CORIATVDRUM  SATI^^UM  or  COMMON  CORI 
ANDER,  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  inhahitinif  tiie 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  yielding  a  globular  dry  fruit, 
w  ith  slight  carminative  stomachic  properties*  and  a  p<»wer- 
ful  smell  something  like  that  of  bugs.  The  leaves  that 
grow  ne.vt  the  root  are  nearly  entire  or  gashed,  and  wedge- 
shaped;  the  stem-leaves  have  a  hip  in  natiM  structure,  on  d 
their  segments  are  deeply  divided;  while  the  uppermost 
leaves  are  parted  in  mnny  veiT  narrow  linear  spreading 
segments.  The  flowers  are  pale  pink,  with  no  ^enenil  in- 
volucre, but  with  partial  ones»  each  of  which  consists  of 
eight  sharp  linear  leattets.  The  fruit  is  globular,  and  will 
separate  into  two  hemispheres,  each  of  which  has  five  very 
imperfect  wavy  primary  ridges  and  four  seciindary  straight 
elevated  ones.  There  are  no  vitta^  on  the  outside  of  the 
hemispheres,  but  two  occur  in  their  commisaure. 


[C«ti»iidraiii  MtivmD.] 

1.  A  povtton  of  an  umbel,  io  f^uil.    2,  JL  tf%it  nui^iled. 
toctioit  of  lh«  ntme. 


a,  A  tf«ii«reMe 


Coriander  fruit,  or  seeds  as  they  are  incorrectly  called, 
are  used  i^i  sweetmeats,  in  certain  stomachic  liqueurs,  and 
in  some  countries  in  cookery;  they  are  little  esteemed  in 
England. 

COR1ARIA'CEj;E,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  ^yim- 
hasic  polypetalous  exogens,  with  opposite  or  allemato 
exutipukte  leaves,  teo  stamens  with  an  hypogynous  inscr- 


[Corijina  myitifolia.] 
L  A  flower  »»tli  iUbmct,  Ukc  aoih.'Tt  moI  y«t  irittble.    2.  Ttte  Mmn  nidi 
iha  Attttirrn  pn>]ee(lnf ,    a  A  cro*!  *(^rtioQ  of  Ut«>  oiftnr.    4.  A  Mwd.    6,  A 
verUc«t  ioctbti  v(  tile  Mine. 
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tion,  and  five  distinc .  ovaries,  with  distinct  spreadinj;^ 
stigmas.  Tlie  two  genera,  of  which  alone  the  order  consits, 
are  nearly  allied  to  Rutaccse,  but  their  leaves  are  not 
dotted,  the  only  plant  that  gives  the  order  any  interest  is 
Coriaria  myrtifolia,  a  shrub  inhabiting  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  employed  by  dyers  for  staining  black.  Its  fruit  is 
itucculcnt  and  said  to  be  poisonous. 

CORINTH  (K6piv0oc),  a  city  of  antient  Greece,  the  capital 
of  a  small  but  wealthy  and  powerful  district  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus. The  Corinthian  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Crisaean  bay,  on  the  north-east  by  Megaris,  on  the  east  by 
the  Saronic  bay,  on  the  south  by  Argolis,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  territories  of  Sicyon.  The  city  was  built  upon  a 
level  to  the  north  of  a  steep  and  high  mountain  called 
the  Acrocorinthus,  which  sen-ed  as  a  citadel,  and  was  in- 
cluded within  the  wall.  (Strabo,  Casaub.,  p.  379.)  Co- 
rinth had  two  ports ;  the  nearer,  Lechroum,  on  the  Crissoan 
bay,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two  parallel  walls, 
which  were  partially  destroyed  by  the  Lacedeemonians, 
B.C.  393.  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  }  13.)  This  harbour, 
which  Colonel  Leake  conceives  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up ;  all  that  remains  of 
It  is  a  lagoon  near  the  supposed  site.  (Leake's  Marea,  iii., 
p.  234.)  The  other  port,  Cenchreice,  on  the  Saronic  bay, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  city ;  it 
was,  however,  a  more  considerable  place  than  Lechseum, 
and  contained  several  temples.  (Pausan.  ii.  2.)  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  CenchreioB  was  a  small  bay,  called 
SchoBnus.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
and  a  kind  of  canal  called  the  Diholcus,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  remains,  was  carried  from  the  harbour  of  Schoenus 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Port  Lechroum,  and  ships  were 
run  ashore  at  one  of  these  points  and  dragged  to  the  other 
sea.  This  work  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  (Thes- 
mophor,  645);  but  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  appears 
that  they  had  a  method  of  transferring  naval  operations 
from  the  Crisaean  to  the  Saronic  bay  without  dragging  their 
ships  across  the  isthmus.  (Thucyd.  ii.  93.)  A  little  to  the 
south  of  the  Diholcus  was  a  wall,  which  was  always  guarded 
when  any  danger  threatened  the  Peloponnese. 

The  old  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra ;  and  under  this 
name  it  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  iEolian  race.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Homer  it  was  called  *  the  wealthy'  illiad,  ii.  570), 
an  epithet  which  it  acquired,  according  toThucydides  (i.  13), 
from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  occasioned  by 
the  favourable  situation  of  the  town,  which  threw  all  the 
inland  carrying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power;  while  the 
difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Males  (which  was  proverbial) 
made  it  the  emporium  of  most  of  the  trade  between  Asia 
and  Italy.    (Strabo,  p.  378.) 

About  tliirty  years  after  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese (t.  e.  about  1074  b.c.),  Ephyra  fell  into  the  power 
of  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  a  Heracleid,  who  had  slain 
a  soothsayer  on  the  passage  from  Naupactus,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  separate  himself  and  his  followers  from  the 
army  of  the  Dorians.  The  city  then  assumed  the  name  of 
Corinth,  or  the  Corinth  of  Jupiter  (Miiller,  Dorians,  book  L 
ch.  5,  $  8) ;  and  the  iEolian  inhabitants  became  a  subject 
class,  though  not  altogether  deprived  of  their  civic  rights. 
The  descendants  of  Aletes  ruled  Corinth  for  five  genera- 
tions with  royal  power ;  but  at  length  a  rigid  oligarchy  was 
substituted  for  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and 
the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes  chosen  annually  from  the 
powerful  Heracleid  clan  of  the  Bacchiadse.  The  members 
of  tliis  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  conse- 
auently  kept  aloof  from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  whom  besides  they  did  not  treat  with  much 
-forbearance.  In  the  year  660  b.c.  Cypselus,  an  opulent 
citizen  of  i£olian  descent,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without  much 
ditficulty,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  Although 
he  taxed  and  oppressed  the  Dorian  caste  so  much  that 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  he  seemed  to  have 
possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  always  reigned  without  a  body-guard.  His  son 
Periander,  who  succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece.  He  was 
much  more  despotic  than  his  predecessor ;  he  had  a  body- 
guard of  300  men,  and  trampled  at  pleasure  upon  the  rights 
of  his  countrymei.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  (by  which 
we  must  understand  that  practical  wisdom  which  consists 
in  governing  men)  procured  him  a  place  among  the  seven 
Eages  of  Greece.    Upon  his  death  m  579  B.c.|  his  power 


devolved  to  one  of  his  relatives,  Psammetichus,  the  son  of 
Gordias.  who  after  three  years  was  deposed  by  the  Lac« 
deemonians.  The  former  constitution  was  then  restored, 
but  doubtless  much  modified,  and  C!orinth  remained  an  oli- 
garchical state  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which  was  in  some 
measure  brought  about  by  them,  the  Corinthians  wore 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Lacedaimonians,  and  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Athens.  About  394  b.c.  a  democratical  faction 
endeavoured  to  upset  the  aristocracy,  and  to  unite  Cbrinth 
with  Ar^s,  but  without  any  permanent  success.  (Xenoph. 
Hellen,  iv.  4.)  Timophanes  re-established  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  by  means  of  the  mercenaries  which  he 
commanded;  but  he  was  soon  removed  by  assassination. 
(Aristot.  Polit  v.  6 ;  Ck>m.  Nepos,  Timol.,  c.  i. ;  Plutarch, 
TtmoL  iv.)  Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt 
the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  was  garrLsoiied 
by  Macedonians  under  Antigonus,  but  liberated  by  Aratus 
(Pausan.  ii.  c.  8,  $  4.)  The  Corinthians  took  the  lead  in 
the  Achean  confederacy,  and  were  at  first  allies  of  the 
Romans  (Pausan.  vii.  c.  8,  <}  3);  but  at  last  the  temptations 
held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  pretext  fur- 
nished by  some  insults  which  tne  Corinthians  had  offered 
to  the  Roman  embassy  (Strabo,  p.  381),  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  plunder  of  the  town  by  L.  Mummius,  in  146  b.c, 
according  to  an  express  decree  of  the  Roman  senate.  (Liv. 
Epit  Iii.)  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  >were  removed  to  Rome,  and 
contributed  to  encourage  a  taste  fi)r  the  fine  arts  in  Italy. 
(Strabo,  p.  381.)  (Jorinth  was  restored  by  Julius  Ca;sar 
about  100  years  after  its  conquest  by  Mummius,  and 
peopled  with  freedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  pri\ileges  of  a 
Colonia.  When  Pausanias  visited  Corinth  in  the  second 
century  of  our  sera,  there  were  still  many  fine  buildings, 
and  other  monuments  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  city. 
(Pausan.  ii.  <j.  1,  }  7.)  There  now  remains  little  but  the 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  probably  the  oldest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  that  style. 

The  colonies  of  Ck>rinth  were  very  numerous ;  but,  as  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  Miiller  {Dorians,  i.,  c.  6,  $  7), 
they  were  all  sent  out  from  Lechseum,  and  confined  to  seas 
west  of  the  isthmus.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse 
and  Corcyra.  Potideea,  in  Pallene,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  Miiller's  remark. 

Its  wealth  and  the  confluence  of  merchants  from  all  parts 
favoured  everything  which  ministered  to  the  gratification 
of  the  senses;  and  both  architecture  and  the  other  fine 
arts  were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  this  wealthy  emporium.  (Pindar, 
Olyrnp.  xiii.,  25—31.) 

The  Corinthian  territory  is  fertile  and  well  watered.  The 
fountain  Peirene,  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  was  celebrated  by 
the  poets  (Strabo,  p.  379) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  springs  in  the 
town,  that  they  induced  the  emperor  to  supply  them  with 
water  from  the  Stymphalus  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
twenty  miles  long.  The  modern  name  Gortho  is  merely 
an  abbreviation  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  city.  (Leake's 
Morea,  iii.  p.  262.) 

According  to  the  fable  Bellerophon  caught  the  winded 
horse,  Pegasus,  while  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  Peircne. 
The  Pegasus  appears  on  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  some  of 
its  colonies. 
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CORINTHIAN  ORDER.  [Civil  Architkcture  ; 
Column.] 

CORINTHIANS,  ST.  PAUL'S  TWO  EPISTLES  TO 
THE.  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  OentUe  and 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Corinth  is 
generally  considered  by  the  commentators  and  critics  to 
have  been  written  a.d.  57  or  58.  Of  this  opinion  are  Mi- 
chaelis  Mill,  Whitby,  Pearson,  Benson,  Paley,  Adam 
Clarke,  Greswell,  &c. ;  but  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Beau- 
Bobre,  L'Enfant,  and  Lardner  is  a.d.  56.  The  place  from 
which  it  was  written  is  stated  in  the  concluding  postscript 
to  be  Philippic  which,  as  it  apparently  contradicts  the 
apostle*8  statement  in  verse  8,  '  I  shall  remain  in  Ephesus 
until  Pentecost'  (IwtfuvQ  dk  iv  E^<ry),  the  latter  place  is 
commonly  given  as  the  more  probable ;  especially  as  these 
postscripts  appear  to  be  in  other  instances  erroneous,  and 
without  authority.  In  order  to  perceive  the  desi^  of  these 
epistles,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following  circumstan- 
tial facts  which  gave  occasion  to  the  writing  of  them :  — 
Christianity  was  first  preached  at  Corinth  by  St  Paul,  who 
resided  there  about  eighteen  months,  between  a.d.  51  and 
53.  His  successors  were  Apollos,  Aquila,  and  Sosthenes. 
But  shortly  after  his  departure  several  other  learned  and 
eloquent  teachers  of  Christianity  drew  away  most  of  the 
Christian  converts  from  the  Gospel  doctrine  as  set  forth  by 
St  Paul,  and  formed  them  principa.lly  into  two  separate 
parties,  the  one  contending  for  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  the  other  for  indulgence  in  some  of  the  idola- 
trous and  lascivious  customs  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  to 
whom  a  magnificent  temple,  containing  a  thousand  poosti- 
tutes  (Strabo,  Casaub.,  378),  was  dedicated  in  the  centre  of 
this  great  commercial  city,  which  bore  a  proverbial  character 
for  lujcury  and  licentiousness.  Some  writers  conjecture  that 
the  Judaizing  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Corinth  were  some 
of  the  twelve  apostles :  since  Paul  asserts  that  on  this  ques- 
tion he  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  and  (2  Cor.  xi.  22,  23) 
he  speaks  of  these  teachers  as  Hebrews  and  ministers  of 
Christ  On  being  apprised  of  this  condition  of  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  St  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle,  the  con- 
tents of  which  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads : 
first  the  reproval  of  abuses  and  corruptions  which  disgraced 
the  Christian  community  of  Corinth ;  secondly,  the  repl^  to 
various  questions,  for  the  decision  of  which  the  Corintnians 
had  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  their  apostle.  After  com- 
mencing with  the  usual  salutation,  he  proceeds  therefore  to 
rebuke  their  schisms  and  assumption  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom ;  exhorting  them  to  become  united  to  himself,  as 
having  a  prior  claim  to  their  respect  and  attention  (c.  i.  to 
iv.).  He  next  reproves  them  for  not  having  delivered  unto 
Satan  one  who  had  his  father's  wife  (c.  v.) ;  for  not  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  defrauded  rather  than  go  to  law ;  and 
especially  for  their  indulgence  in  fornication  (c.  vi.).  Then 
fullow  answers  to  the  G|uestions,  in  which  instructions  are 
given  concerning  marriage,  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows, 
the  eating  of  idolatrous  sacrifices,  the  exercise  of  superna- 
tural gif&,  the  proprieties  to  be  observed  by  public  preach- 
ers, and  the  forbidding  women  to  address  congre-^ations 
(c.  viiL  to  xiv.).  A  censure  is  passed  upon  the  profane  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  in  eating  it  each  before 
another  took  his  own  supper,  so  that  while  one  was  hungry 
another  was  drunk  (liea<rroc  ydp  to  tSiov  hlwov  vpoXa^^avu 
|y  r#  faytiV  cai  Zq  fikv  iruyf,  8c  ^«  fifOvu)  c.  xi.  21.  From 
c.  XV.  12,  it  appears  that  it  was  taught  among  the  Christians 
of  Corinth  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.  St.  Paul 
thence  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  which  forms  the  most  imposing  part  of 
the  Church  of  England  Burial  Service.  The  epistle  closes 
with  an  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  to  secure  the  collec- 
tion of  money  for  the  necessitous  saints  in  Judsoa,  both 
hearers  and  preachers,  which  is  several  times  enforced  with 
various  arguments,  especially  in  c.  ix.  and  xvi.,  and  in  c.  viii. 
and  ix.  of  the  second  epistle,  of  which  we  now  come  to 
speak.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  written  aj>.  58, 
about  a  year  Aer  the  first  and  from  Philippi,  as  the  post- 
script asserts.  The  main  purpose  of  St  Paul  in  this  epistle 
was  to  repel  the  imputations  which  it  appears  his  first 
epistle  baa  induced  the  opponent  teachers  to  make,  both  as 
to  his  doctrines,  authority,  and  personal  appearance.  It  is 
in  fact  an  apologetic  oration,  in  which  the  apostle  enlarges 
on  his  spiritual  office  power,  and  qualifications ;  and  speaks 
of  his  supernatural  revelations,  as  for  exceeding  the  preten- 
sions of  his  rivals  at  Corinth,  whom  he  desijniates  '  false 
apostles,  deceitful  workers,  and  ministers  of  Satan,' xi.  13. 
He  explains  at  length  the  cause  of  his  not  having  visited  the 


Corinthians  as  he  promised,  declares  his  great  succesd  in 
preaching,  mentions  his  numerous  sufferings  and  disasters 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful,  enforces  the  necessity 
of  completing  the  contribution  for  the  saints,  and  Concludes 
with  a  farewell  salutation. 

The  great  rhetorical  merits  of  this  address  are  critically 
discussed  in  the  *  Disputatio  Inauguralis  de  alterfi  Pauli  ad 
Corinthios  EpistolS,'  by  M.  Royards,  8vo.,  1818.  All  the 
passages  in  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  which 
contain  any  citation  from,  or  allusion  to,  these  two  epistles  o* 
St.  Paul,  are  collected  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cre- 
dibility.^ The  words  in  the  first  epistle, 'Eypai^a  v^iTv  ^v  ry 
iwnrroXy  (c.  v.  9),  have  been  the  subject  of  great  controversy, 
as  implying  that  another  epistle,  not  now  extant  was  written 
before  the  one  which  is  called  the  first  A  long  list  of  the 
critics  and  divines  who  have  given  opinions  about  it  may 
be  found  in  Home's  Introduc,  vot  iv.  p.  353.  Nume- 
rous critical  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  following 
works: — ^Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
by  Bishop  Marsh,  vol.  iv.  p.  42-74;  Eichhom,  Einleitung  in 
das  Neue  Test,  vol.  iii.  pp.  91-201;  Marknight  on  the 
Epistles;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  349-357,  and 
603 ;  Greswell,  Harmony  of  Gospels,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  33-38 ; 
Paley's  Horo)  Paulinse,  pp.  66-98 ;  Critical  Commentaries 
by  Piscator,  Rollock,  Schlater,  and  others,  are  enumerated 
in  Watts'  Bibliotheca,  where  a  very  copious  list  is  given  of 
sermons  on  texts  from  these  epistles,  both  which  were  first 
printed  separately  from  the  Testament  by  Melancthon  at 
Wittenberg  in  1521. 

CORIOLA'NUS,  CNiEUS  MAHCIUS,  the  hero  of 
an  antient  Roman  legend,  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century  of  the  city.  Dionysius  calls  him  Caius, 
but  Dion  and  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy  are  in  favour  of 
Cnseus.  (Niebuhr's  Hist,  qf  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234,  Eng. 
Transl.)  The  surname  Coriolanus  was  supposed,  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  derived  from  his  conquest  of  Corioli, 
but  it  probably  arose  in  the  snme  way  as  a  multitude  of 
other  Roman  surnames,  such  as  Sabinus,  Auruncus,  Vi- 
scellius,  &c.,  which  only  indicate  the  origin  of  the  houses 
that  bore  them.  A  similar  connexion  might  no  doubt  be 
satisfactorily  traced  in  many  more  cases  if  the  names  of  the 
towns  remained  to  justify  our  conclusions.  (Niebulir, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  242.)  The  story  of  Coriolanus,  as  ^ven  by  the 
Roman  historians,  is  so  comnletely  poetical  in  its  form,  and 
so  rhetorical  in  its  details,  that  Niebuhr  (p.  242)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  almost  the  whole  of  it  must  be  excluded  from  his- 
tory.   The  tale  however  runs  as  follows : — 

Coriolanus  was  in  the  Roman  camp  when  the  consul 
Cominius  was  laying  siege  to  Corioli.  The  besieged  making 
a  vigorous  sally,  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Romans  to 
their  camp;  but  Coriolanus  imm^iatcly  rallied  them, 
rushed  through  the  gates,  and  took  the  place.  Meanwhile 
the  Antiates  had  come  to  relieve  the  town,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  engaging  with  the  consul's  army,  when  Co- 
riolanus commenced  the  battle,  and  soon  completely  de- 
feated them.  From  this  time  he  was  greatly  admired 
for  his  warlike  abilities,  but  his  haughty  demeanour 
gave  considerable  offence  to  the  commonalty.  Not  long 
afterwards,  his  implacable  anger  was  excited  by  being 
refused  the  consulship;  and  when,  on  occasion  of  a 
severe  famine  in  the  city,  com  was  at  last  brought  from 
Sicily  (some  purchased  and  some  given  by  a  Greek  prince), 
and  a  debate  arose  whether  it  should  be  eiven  gratis  or  sold 
to  the  plebs,  Coriolanus  strenuously  advised  that  it  should 
be  sold.  The  people  in  their  fury  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces  had  not  the  tribunes  summoned  him  to  take  his  trial. 
He  was  banished  by  a  majority  of  the  tribes,  and  retired 
to  Antium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Volsci,  where  the 
kin^,  Attius  Tullus,  received  him  with  great  hospitality. 
Coriolanus  promised  the  Volsci  his  aid  in  their  war 
against  Rome,  and  they  forthwith  granted  him  the  highest 
civil  honours,  and  appointed  him  their  general.  He 
attacked  and  took  many  towns;  among  others  Circeii, 
Satricum,  Longula,  and  Lavinium.  At  last  he  directed 
his  march  to  Rome  itself,  and  pitched  his  camp  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  dictated  the  terras 
at  which  the  Romans  might  purchase  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Among  other  things  he  demanded  that  the  land 
taken  from  the  Volsci  should  be  restored,  that  the  colo- 
nies settled  there  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  whole 
people  should  be  received  as  allies  and  citizens  with  equal 
rights ;  and  that  all  those  who  had  enlisted  themselves 
under  his  banners  should  be  recalled  as  well  as  himself. 
Coriolanus  allowed  them  two  terms,  one  of  thirty  and.  ^^ 
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other  of  three  days,  for  making  up  their  minds.  After 
thirty  days  had  expired,  a  deputation  of  four  leading  senators 
came  before  his  tribunal,  but  were  repulsed  with  threats  if 
they  should  again  offer  anything  but  unresened  sub- 
mission. 

On  the  second  day  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  augurs 
came  in  their  official  garb  and  implored  him,  but  in  vain. 
On  the  third  and  last  day  which  he  had  allowed  them  he 
intended  to  lead  his  army  against  the  city,  but  another  ex- 
pedient was  tried,  and  succeeded.  The  noblest  matrons  of 
the  city,  led  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  his 
wife  Volumnia,  who  held  her  little  children  by  the  hand,  came 
to  his  tent.  Their  lamentations  at  last  prevailed  on  his  almost 
unbending  resolution,  and,  addressing  his  mother,  he  said 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  *  take  then  thy  country  instead  of  me, 
since  this  is  thy  choice.*  The  embassy  departed ;  and  dis- 
missing his  forces,  he  returned  and  lived  among  the  Volcsi 
to  a  great  age.  According  to  another  account  he  was 
murdered  by  some  of  the  Volsci,  who  were  indignant  at  his 
withdrawing  from  the  attack. 

After  his  death  however  the  Roman  women  wore 
mourning  for  him  as  they  had  done  for  some  former  heroes. 
The  public  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  services  of  Volumnia 
were  acknowledged  by  a  temple,  which  was  erected  to 
Female  Fortune.  Shakspeare  has  founded  his  play  of  *  CJo- 
riolanus*  on  certain  parts  of  the  legend. 

(Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  viii. ;  Plutarch,  Li/e  qf 
Coriolanus;  Livius  ii.,  33—40;  Florus  i.,  11 :  Niebuhr's 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  234—243.) 

CORK,  botanically  rx)nsidered,  is  the  soft  elastic  bark  of 
a  kind  of  oak  inhabiting  Spain  and  Portugal.  [Quercus.] 
The  bark  of  all  trees  consists  of  a  parenchymatous  or  soft 
cellular  substance,  and  of  a  harder  ligneous  tubular  tissue : 
in  most  species  the  latter  is  most  abundant ;  in  the  cork 
the  former  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  bark,  and  hence  its 
elasticity  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  cut  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  however  it  is  first  generated,  the  bark  of 
the  cork-tree  is  far  less  elastic  than  it  becomes  subse- 
quently ;  which  is  owing  to  its  consisting  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  large  proportion  of  woody  matter.  When  the 
latter  is  once  formed,  which  takes  j.lace  in  the  first  year  of 
its  growth,  it  never  increases,  however  long  the  bark  may 
remain  in  a  living  state ;  but  the  parenchymatous  substance 
will  go  on  growing  as  long  as  the  bark  is  aUve,  a  provision 
of  nature  connected  with  the  annual  increase  in  diameter  of 
wood  and  the  necessity  of  the  bark  giving  way  to  the  pres- 
sure from  within.  If  the  growth  of  the  parenchyma  is 
prolonged  and  rapid,  a  corky  substance  is  the  necessary 
consequence,  as  in  certain  kinds  of  elms,  the  common  oak 
itself,  and  many  other  trees ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  any 
European  tree  in  such  excess  as  in  the  cork.  As  soon  as 
the  bark  dies,  it  of  course  ceases  to  grow,  and  then,  not 
distending  as  it  is  pressed  upon  from  within,  it  falls  off  in 
flakes  which  correspond  to  the  layers  that  are  formed  an- 
nually. These  flakes  are  the  layers  of  cork  which  the 
Spaniards  collect  under  the  name  of  the  outer  bark,  while 
the  inner  living  bark  is  or  rather  should  be  spared.  We 
are  told,  however,  by  Captain  S.  Cook,  that  recently  the 
Spaniards  have  committed  the  inconceivable  absurdity  of 
stripping  off  the  inner  bark  also,  although  it  is  of  no  value 
except  for  tanning,  and  although  its  removal  of  course  de- 
stroys the  trees.  The  same  intelligent  observer  states  that 
the  cork-tree  occurs  in  Spain  tluroughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Tierra  Caliente,  but  is  most  abundant  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  whence  the  principal  exports  have  been  made. 
Cork  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  cortex, 

CORK  TRADE.    [Bark.] 

CORK,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Munster 
in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Lime- 
rick and  Tipperary,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Waterford. 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  bv  the 
county  of  Kerry.  It  lies  between  51"  27'  and  32"  13' 
N.  lat.,  nearly  under  the  same  parallels  with  South 
Wales,  and  is  by  much  the  largest  county  in  Ireland.  Its 
greatest  length  from  Youghall  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kenmare  river  on  the  west,  is  93  Irish  or  110  English 
miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale  upon  the  south  to  Charleville  on  the  north,  is  44  Irish 
or  56  Enghsh  miles.*  The  area  is  estimated  at  2654^ 
square  statute  miles,  or  1,698,882  English  acres;  but  this 
estimate  is   not  to  be   depended    on   for    accuracy :  the 

•  These  measureraentB  are  jfiven  from  Smith.  Doctor  Beaufort  makes  the 
^^  78  Irish  or  99  £ngUsh  mUea ;  and  the  breadth  66  IrUh  or  71i  KnglUh 


indentations  of  the  coast  from  Youghall  to  Kenmare  give  a 
coast-line  of  about  200  miles.  Population  in  1821,  629,786; 
in  1831,  703,716. 

The  chief  mountain  groups,  which  with  bogs  and  tnpro- 
litable  lands  occupy  upwards  of  two-ninths  of  the  entire 
surface,  may  be  considered  as  otfsets  of  the  main  ridge 
which  separates  Cork  from  ICeri^.  This  ridge,  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  separates  Ban  try  Bay  from  the  river  of 
Kenmare,  runs  N.N.E.and  S.S.W.,  and  on  the  side  towards 
Cork  sends  oiF  numerous  lateral  elevations.  Of  those  the 
two  chief  are  the  ranges  north  and  south  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lee,  which  river  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  Tlie  northern  range,  which  is  by  much  the 
more  extensive,  consists  of  the  almost  continuous  groups  of 
the  Muskerry,  Boggra,  and  Nagles  mountains,  and  stretches 
in  a  uniform  direction  from  the  Kerry  boundary  on  one 
side  of  the  county,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  borders  of 
Waterford  on  the  other.  The  Sliehy  group,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Lee,  runs 
a  much  shorter  distance  from  the  main  ridge;  but  the 
upland  countr)'  of  Kinalmeaky,  into  wliich  it  sub8idc«5, 
prolongs  the  elevation  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  Boggra  range  across  the  entire  extent  of  the 
county,  from  Dunmanwav  on  the  west  to  the  high 
grounds  above  Cork  and  Passage  on  the  east.  Nortli  and 
south  of  this  central  valley  are  the  districts  which  form  the 
basins  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Bandon  ;  the  former  in- 
cluded between  the  mountains  of  Limerick  and  Tipperar>', 
and  the  Boggra  groups  ;  and  the  latter  between  the  Shehy 
range  and  those  elevations  which  rise  southward  towards 
the  sea-coast.  These  three  principal  valleys  are  nearly  sym- 
meti-ically  situated,  and  their  respective  rivers  run  very 
nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  their  general  course  being 
from  west  to  east :  all  have  their  rise  among  the  eastern  de- 
clivities of  the  Kerry  ridge,  and  each,  as  it  approaches  the 
termination  of  its  course,  takes  a  southward  direction  for 
some  miles  befijre  entering  the  sea.  In  like  manner  each 
is  naturally  navigable  throughout  this  latter  portion  of  its 
course,  as  the  Blackwater  from  Youghall  at  its  mouth  to 
Cappoauin ;  the  Lee  from  the  sea  to  Cork ;  and  the  Bandon 
from  Kinsale  at  its  mouth  to  Inishonan.  The  Blackwater 
is  by  nciuch  the  largest  river  of  the  three,  and  drains  a  pro- 
portionately greater  extent  of  country.  The  bogs  and  waste 
lands  lie  among  the  mountain  groups  described;  the  re- 
mainder of  ihe  county  is  well  tilled  and  productive,  parti- 
cularly along  the  hanks  joi  the  rivers  enumerated,  and  in 
the  districts  included  between  their  embouchures. 

Beginning  from  the  east,  the  harbour  of  Youghall  has  a 
tolerable  anchorage  in  six  fathoms  water  without  the  bar, 
where  vessels  may  wait  the  tide,  which  gives  twenty  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  neaps.  Tluree  leagues  south  is  a  good 
anchorage  and  fishing  ground,  in  five  to  twelve  fathoms 
water  at  Ring  Point.  From  this  the  coast  is  rocky,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extensive  strand  of  Ballycotton  Bay,  to 
the  entrance  of  Cork  harbour  four  leagues  farther  west. 
,  This  harbour  is  so  commodious,  says  Smith,  that  it  will 
admit  the  largest  vessels  at  any  time  of  the  tide  without 
striking  sail,  and  has  a  land-locked  anchorage  in  ten 
fathoms  water  in  some  places,  and  in  seven  fathoms*  water 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  On  the  shoalest  part 
of  the  bar  are  thirty  feet  water  at  ebb-tide.  From  this  west- 
ward to  Kinsale  harbour  the  coast  is  rocky  and  dangerous. 
The  harbour  of  Kinsale  has  thirty  feet  of  water  on  the  bar, 
and  anchorage  within  in  seven  fatnoms ;  but  it  is  not  so  capa- 
cious as  that  of  Cork.  There  is  also  good  anchorage  in  any 
depth  of  water  on  both  sides  of  the  promontory  to  the  west 
called  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  The  bay  of  Courtmasherry, 
next  west,  is  fit  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  but  exposed.  Clogh- 
nakilty  harbour  is  encumbered  with  a  bar,  on  which  aie 
only  two  fathoms'  water  at  full  sea,  and  vessels  embayed 
here  are  in  considerable  danger.  The  harbour  of  Glandore 
has  fourteen  to  thirty  feet  of  water  in  its  channel,  and  a 
land-locked  anchorage.  Castlehaven  Creek  has  safe  an- 
chorage in  fourteen  feet ;  and  Baltimore  Bay  pretty  good 
in  six  fathoms.  Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
an  extensive  bay,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cape  Clear  Island, 
and  on  the  west  by  Mizen  Head :  it  contains  the  several 
minor  bays  of  Baltimore,  Roaring  Water,  Crookhaven  and 
Inisherkin.  in  all  of  which  merchant  vessels  may  find  an- 
chorage. West  from  Mizen  Head  the  bay  of  Dunmanus 
runs  inland  twelve  miles  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  ten 
to  thirty  fathoms  of  water  throughout,  and  no  bar ;  but  it  is 
Uttle  firequented,  in  consequence  of  the  contiguity  of  Bantry 
Bay,  from  which  it  is  sepcurated  b^y  the  narrow  mouatainou9 
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j»rotn<»nloiT  terminating  in  Minterbana  or  Sheep's  Hoafi 
iai  '^  i:^  forty  fathoms  deep  at  the  raoulh,  Iwenly-siix 
mi  .ud  from  thrco  to  five  miles  broad.   Bear  Island 

ftt  ate^-ts   it   from  the  south-westerly  hWcU, 

iih  I  nrl-tocked  anchorage  of  Boiirhaven  in  \e\\ 

b  -.M._Lu  i.ujpuii'  water,  for  an  unliuiiled  number  of 
fcssels.  Further  up,  Whiddy  Lslajid  indoles  the  minor  bays 
of  Hantry  and  Glenj^LiritT^  the  latter  much  cclobiait^l  for  the 
linigii\6reTK*o  of  its  scenery:  it  is  calculated  thnt  all  the 
•hii  rirjLT  '  f  Kurope  could  ride  secure  in  this  noble  harhunr. 
B«  'IS  been  proposed  as  a  station  for  packet -.^tiips 

U>  iieriea,  in  connexion  vith  the  projeclefl  south- 

¥  itf  rail -road  from  Dublin* 

i  ^ir  waler-carriage  are   oinfined  to  the  coast : 

ill  >i ion  uf  the  Bandon  is  very  inconsiderable; 

tli  u'  Blackwater  which   is   imvigable  lies  in 

the  II  t  vVaierfjjrd  ;  and  the  traffic  between  Cork  and 
iht  '  r  I-  iPiare  a  haibouf  than  a  river  navigatitjn.  1 1  has 
'  *^  render  the  Bandon  navigable*  fmrn  Dun- 
^  source^  lo  Inishonan  ;  al>o  the  Binek- 
.w  lo  Cappoquin ;  but  neither  design  has 
itcmpled  The  only  lakes  in  the  county 
t  very  picturesijue  sheets  of  water,  near 
th«  •t>un*e  ot  the  L*x^  and  some  pools  on  the  coai^t. 

The  rnnd  to  Dublin,  carried  over   the  eti^tem  Hank  of 
tlj  '  i  10 un tains  by  Rath cormack,  unites  the  valleys 

{»!'  id  the  Black'w  aler  from  Cork  to  Fernioy,    The 

imd  tiuin.  L'jrk  lu  Mallow,  carried  over  the  we-^iern  thnk 
of  iht*  same  ran^e,  forms  another  line  of  coram unical ion 
l».'t  "       ,  and  is  used  as  the  post-line  to  Litne- 

n«  I  Mallow  t<j  Millsireet,  a  diistance  of 

the  range  of  the  Bojrt^ra  mountains 
>.'  bamer,  until,  in   i^lh  intermission 
^    -tjmment  lo  make  a  roiul  through  the 
nc  up  at  an  expense  uf  aUjut  10,<'O(iA,  ^me- 

Hl  by  county   presentment*  and  the  other 

loU  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fun'l.  TIjis 
n>ad  hn-.  nnwbcen  open  for  several  years,  and  saves  ihe'in- 
ti'  lUey  of  the  Bltiekwtitcr  a  dislariee  of  fully 

tv»  li  on  every  journey  to  and  from  the  Cork 

oarkiit-  it  4bo  supplies  an  easy  means  of  transit  for  fuel 
to  the  tow  eountrie^  both  north  and  south*  Before  this 
load  w;i 
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he  only  means  of  procvning  fuel  front  tht^ 
on  the  backs  uf  small  IiorseSj  or  of  men 
-  Jmh  r  new  rL*ads  have  been  made  at  the  publu- 
ill  the  county  in  the  neighbourlioods  ot'Clogh- 
I  rt  ?ski1i}jorcen  and  Court masherry*  Prior  to 
part  of  the  north-western  di&trict  of 
r  inaccessible.  This  district  funned 
i  of  *j7o  stjuare  miles,  comprised  between  the 
\  the  Blackwater,  which  up  to  the  year  IH'22 
t  road  paj^sabte  for  horsemen  in  wet  wea- 
re  diHtriiH  must  have  remamed  ne^'lected 
1  {Civilization  from  the  periol  at  which  it- 
ietors.  the  later  Earls  of  Desmond,  had  been 
h*'  rci^n  of  Elizabeth.*  (Repfjrt  on  ihe 
v^  (fKe^ife,  n  March,  lS3Ij  The 
I  but  two  resident  landed  pro[»rie'ors» 
Hint  3N^  mdes  from  ime  ajmthen  The 
and  ignorant^  and  the  inaccessible 
made  it  the  :isylum  of  suuii^-^lers 
-;li  the  noithcvni  parts  of  thLr>  di.-^trici 
>  of  good  road  were  made  by  «ruvernnient 
-  9,  The  consequences  were  tin  immediate 
iacu%?t>  i.*f  ludualry  and  produce,  and  a  very  rapid  inipmve- 
m^m  in  miirnl*  and  intelligence.  Still  there  remained  the 
of  the  district,  comprising  l2^,iMJn  acres 
of  Cork  through  which  no  road  had  yet 
'  nff-n  up  this  tract,  a  roud  was  projccled 
3-:  I  Island  in  the  county  of  Kerry  east- 
1  <.  1  f"U -ranslructed  BntTfrra  road  at 
nv  which  a  cummunicalion 
L  island  and  Mallow,  which 

distance  from  the  former  town  to  Cork  bv 
A  -c  =f^nd  tine,  connecting  this  road  with 
iney»  was  alsti  projected,  by 
.  have  a  direct  comraunica- 
v\ith  Wateiford,     About  the  same 
:ieres  in  fhe  heart  of  the  unopened 
iwn,     PosHession  being  obtained 
of  jravemtuont  was,  in  January^ 

^  '  Ml  p ro  vi  n  i:  I  he  w  ret  c  h  efl 

It  wjLs  found  that 
.,  .,^.^  c..-:,L  ,„.-.id  would  cross  the  head 
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of  the  Blackwater  within  the  estate,  and  that  the  %icinity  of 
the  ridge  wmild  be  an  eligible  site  for  u  village.  Thc'vil- 
lajre  of  King  William's  Town  has  accordingly  been  built 
under  the  siq>enntenden< e  of  Mr,  Griffith:  it  consists  of  a 
carman's  itiii,  a  model  farm-house,  a  few  suitable  houses 
for  shopkeeiK-rs^  artisans,  and  labourers*  and  a  large  scIhxjI- 
house.  The  estate,  which,  on  its  reversion,  *\vas  saturated 
with  water,  and  covered  with  tliick  matted  beds  of  moss, 
rushes  and  heath,  the  growth  uf  ages.*  unfencotl,  un  manured, 
and  inaccessible,  is  now  to  a  great  extent  drained  and 
divided  into  well- fenced  farms  for  grazini^  atid  tillage,  to 
whicli  the  newlynipened  roafl  affords  u  r'iady  supply  of  lime 
for  manure,  »s  well  as  a  convenient  means  for  earriuge  of 
prmliice  to  market.  The  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  rapidly 
nujiruving,  and  there  is  ever}^  prospect  of  complete  succesd 
attending  these  benevolent  exertions  of  the  government. 
Up  to  the  \'l\\v  February,  1833,  the  amount  gi*anted  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  improvement  of  these  estates  was  G^otiA 
The  est  mm le  for  the  Castle  Island  and  Mallow,  and  Kil- 
lifrney  and  Mai  low"  roads,  was  23,812/.  1*.  'id. :  of  this 
amount  troverninent  defiayed  1/,000/.  A  sum  ha.s  also 
been  advanced  by  the  present  Boai^  of  Works,  for  the  eon- 
struciion  of  a  new  road  from  GlenyarifF  to  Killamey,  across 
the  ridge  of  the  Bantrj'  mountains.  The  remaining  roads  uf 
the  county  arc  under  the  control  of  the  Grand  Jury,  A  lail- 
road  lias  l>een  projected  from  Cork  to  Passage,  where  there 
is  n  much  fre<juented  ferrv  between  the  mainland  an^l  Cove. 
The  climate  is  moist  but  i^ental  in  the  youth  and  cast. 
The  annual  aveiagc  of  rain  at  Cork  for  the  eleven  years  pre- 
ceding^ 174S  was  3«*  26  inches*  The  wind  blowg  between 
south  and  nor(h-west  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
year. 

From  the  east  of  Limerick  and  south  of  Tipperary  Iho 
liincsione  field  extends  towards  the  Blackwater,  which  it 
skirls  fur  a  part  of  iJs  course  on  both  sides  between  Mallow 
and  Fermoy,  until  overlaid  by  the  shale  and  sandstone 
betls  of  the  Monster  coal  district,  which  occupy  tho 
whole  extent  of  the  uncultivated  country  described 
above.  The  limestone  aj^ain  occurs  in  stripe*^  along  the 
valley  of  the  Lee.  aiul  occimics  the  biLsin  on  which  the  ciiy 
of  Cork  is  built,  from  whicn  it  stretches  eastward  in  two 
parallel  belts  across  the  low  ?and^lone  country  to  the  banks 
of  the  Blackwater.  The  Bjgijra  and  Nagles  ranges  consist 
of  sandstone,  which  rtxk  prevails  throughout  the  diiiirict 
watered  t»y  the  Lee.  Soutti  of  the  l^ee,  the  slate-clay»  on 
which  the  sandstone  rests,  crops  out  in  longitudinal  stralu 
that  have  a  unifonii  direction  from  N,N»E.to  S.S.W.  and  a 
pruvalent  dip  to  tho  S.E.  This  rock»  varying  from  the  teird- 
est  grit  to  clayey  rubble,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lee 
to  the  nitjunbiinft  iif  Bear  and  Bantry,  where  its  elevations 
attain  an  altitude  of  above  t25UOfeet.  Among  these  are 
some  peaks  of  quartz  formation,  of  w  hich  the  most  remark- 
able is  Sugarloaf-hilb  wiiich  rises  over  the  bay  of  Glenga-- 
rifT  The  veins,  which  occupy  nmny  of  the  fissures  of  this 
ro«  k,  abound  in  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  mangane«<e. 
*  The  stjil  of  the  coal  district  on  the  northwest  Ls  lujld,  ^iitf, 
and  moory.  Tn  the  nurlh-east,  where  hmestone  abound;;, 
it  is  warm  and  friable.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Lee  is  u 
rcfbcruinblv,  and  heavy  soil,  which  requires  considerable  aia- 
nurin^  wilh  lime  or  sea  sand.  Throughout  the  schistose 
formal  ions,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Lee,  the  earth  is  gene- 
rally  dryland  sandy,  requiring  much  duns^  to  make  it  bear 
corti.  Marh  fullers'  earth,  and  clay  for  buck  kilns  and  pol- 
leries,  are  found  in  considerable  abundance.  Tlie  best  cul- 
(iv^ated  parts  of  the  county  are  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
basins  if  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee,  and  the  low  district 
included  between  their  embouchures.  The  system  of  agi> 
culture  in  these  districts  is  good.  There  is  a  large  resident 
proprietarv',  artd  every  evidence  of  wealth  and  comfort,  llje 
remainder  of  the  county,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  gentlemen*s  demeslle^,  presents  a  strong  con- 
trast. The  extreme  west  is  barren  from  one  extremity  of 
the  boundary  line  to  the  other.  The  transverse  ranges  of 
moorland  ana  btig  are  totally  unreelaime^l,  and  the  popula- 
tion on  their  biirdersurc  poor  and  ignorant.  The  county  is, 
nevertheless,  improving:  this  improvement  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  construction  of  roads  by  the  government. 

The  county  comprehends  22  baronies,  one  county  of  a  city 
and  sundry  corporate  districts,  Duhallow,  Orrery  and  Kil 
more,  Fermoy,  Condons  and  Clongiblwjns,  occupy  ihe  dintricl 
of  the  Blackwater,  enumerating  from  west  to  east.  U'l-^i 
Muskerrv,  East  Muskerry,  Barretts,  Barry  more*  Kihiatal 
loon,  and  Imokilly,  occupy  llie  di:sViVRV  <il  X^Jt"*  V*3»i  \nv  ^^M^ 
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same  order.  Bear,  Bantry,  West  Carberry,  west  and  east 
divisions,  East  Carberr)',  west  and  east  divisions ;  Ibaune 
and  Barr^roe,  Courcics,  Kinnalmcaky,  Kinnalea,  Kinsale, 
and  Kerrycurrihy,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  county  in 
like  manner  on  the  south. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  tlie  county  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  the  liberties  ofYoughall  and  Mallow.  Other  corpo- 
rate to^vns  have  liberties,  but  not  extensive  enough  to  come 
under  this  division. 

Cork  county  lies  within  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
Ross,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  and 
contained,  in  1792,  '269  parishes  and  105  churches. 

The  county  was  formerly  represented  by  26  members 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  of  whom  two  were  returned  by 
the  county,  and  a  like  number  by  the  city  of  Cork  and 
each  of  the  following  boroughs :  Kinsale,  Youghall, 
Bandon,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  Rathcx)rmack,  Middleton, 
Charleville,  Castlemartyr,  Baltimore  and  Cloghnakilty. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  Doneraile  and  Ralhcormack, 
still  possess  charters  of  incorporation,  and  are  governed  Iff 
corporate  authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  Cork,  Bandon,  and  Youghall,  these 
boroughs,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  lost  their  privilege  of 
representation.  The  representation  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament is  now  confined  to  two  members  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  Bandon,  and  one  for  Youghall. 
The  total  amount  of  Union  compensations  was  150,oro/. 
The  other  places  of  importance  m  the  county  are  Bantry 
(population  4275) ;  Cove  (pop.  6966) ;  Dunmanway  (pop. 
2738)  ;  Skn)bereen  (pop.  4430) ;  Mitchelstown  (^p.3545) ; 
Fcrmoy(pop.  2557);  Kanturk  (pop.  1349);  Newmarket 
(pop.  1437);  Cloyne  (pop.  2227);  Millstreet  (pop.  1935); 
Macroom  (pop.  2058) ;  Buttcvant  (pop.  1536). 

The  principal  copi^er-mines  in  Ireland  are  situated  at 
Allahies.  about  ten  miles  west  of  Skibbereen.  They  were 
first  worked  in  1814,  and  now  give  employment  to  about 
1500  people.  The  ore  contains  from  55  to  65  per  cent,  of 
copi)er.  In  the  tame  neighbourhood  the  ashes  of  a  bog  im- 
pregnated with  copi>er  yielded  a  considerable  return  until 
burned  out.     A  deposit  of  manganese  is  worked  with  good 


profit,  on  the  same  coast.  Veins  of  sulphate  of  faeiTtw 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bantry,  and  specimens  4if 
asbestos  have  been  procured  at  Bearha\'cn.  The  coal  of 
the  district  of  the  Blackwater  is  anthracite  or  blind  libui. 
The  chief  workings  are  at  Qonbannon  and  Dromagh,  near 
the  crown  ej^tate,  where  there  is  a  good  home  consumption 
at  the  distilleiies  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  district  is, 
however,  still  too  inaccessible  to  encourage  extensive  opera- 
tions. There  is  abundance  of  iron  ore,  if  c^al  could  be  had 
for  smelting.  While  the  county  was  well  wooded  iron  works 
were  carrieii  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  East  India 
Company  had  iron  works  on  the  Bandon  in  1612,  and  paid 
7000/.  for  a  tract  of  wood  for  their  furnaces.  About  the 
year  1632,  the  Earl  of  Cork  had  in  his  various  bloomeries 
1000  tons  of  bar  and  20,000  tons  of  pig  iron;  besides  200 
tons  dniwn  out  and  faggotted  into  rods.  Bar-iron  was  at 
that  time  worth  IS/,  per  ton. 

Tlie  export  of  produce  is  the  principal  trade :  30,000  fir 
kins  of  butter,  value  about  50,000/.,  are  annually  brought 
to  market  from  the  western  district ;  but  a  considerable 
part  of  this  is  supplied  from  the  borders  of  Kerry  and  Lime* 
rick.  The  following  abstract  exhibits  the  quantities  of 
grain  sold  at  some  of  the  principal  market  towns  in  the 
year  1835;— 


Barrelt  of  Wheat 

Barrel*  of  Barley 

Barrel*  of  Oafta 

of  20  stone. 

oflSstoue. 

of  U  stone. 

Cork   .      .      .     82,838 

.64.294 

130,826 

Bantry     ,     . ,     8,453 

200 

3,421 

Macroom       .       3,263 

... 

12,000 

Dunmanway        9,741 

578 

— 

Fermoy   .      .     56,330 

18,360 

34,384 

Mitchelstox^-n         — 

1,250 

3,429 

Kanturk        .       8.900 

100 

550 

Kinsale    .     .        — 

1,320 

— 

Middleton     .     12,493 

30,2^5 

7,306 

No  ret  urns  from  Skibbereen,  Cloghnakilty,  Bandon,  Maj- 
low,  Charleville,  and  Youghall. 

Tlie  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  at  one  time  flou- 
rished in  several  towns  of  this  county ;  but  trade  in  these 
branches  has  for  many  years  back  been  languishing. 
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Cork  is  the  a-size  town.  The  county  gaol,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  is  considered  the  most 
perfect  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  There  are  seven- 
teen bridewells  in  the  other  principal  towns.  Quarter  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  a  year  at  Banaon,  and  once  at  Skibbe- 
reen and  Bantry  respectively.  The  number  of  the  consta- 
bulary in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  1st  Januar}',  1836,  was 
1 5  chief  constables,  85  constables,  426  subconstables,  and 
17  horse  do.:  total  expence  for  1835,  19,807/.  15*.  5cL,  of 
which  9334/.  1 2*.  was  chargeable  against  the  county. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Engli^,  Cork  was  a  separate 
kingdom,  of  which  the  princes  were  the  Mac-Carthys.  Tlie 
antient  kingdom  of  Cork  included,  besides  the  present 
county,  a  considerable  tract  in  Kerry  and  Limerick.  It 
was  divided  into  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  on  the  west; 
Muskerry,  a  part  of  Ormond,  or  West  Munster,  on  the 
north-east,  and  Carbery  on  the  south-west.  In  all  these 
districts  the  Mac-Carthys  were  the  most  powerful.  The 
native  families  next  in  importance  were,  in  Desmond,  the 
O'Sullivans;  in  Carbery,  the  0'Dono\'ans,  and  O'Driscols ; 
and  in  Muskerry,  the  O'Learys  on  the  south-west;  the 
0*Lehans  (from  whom  Castle  Lyons)  on  the  south-east, 
the  Mac-Dtonohgs  on  the  north-west,  and  the  O'Keefes 
on  the  north-east.  In  1172  Dermod  Mac-Carthy,  king  of 
Cork,  swore  fealty  to  King  Henry  II.,  but  he  broke  his  en- 
gagements ten  years  afterwards  by  falling  on  the  English 
under  Raymond  Le  Gross  by  land,  while  his  ally,  Gilbert, 
son  of  Torgeaius,  with  a  fleet  of  35  sail  from  Cork,  attacked 
Earl  Strongbow  by  sea  atDungarvan.    His  kingdom,  thus 


foifeited,  was  bestowed  by  King  Henry,  in  1 1 77,  on  Robert 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan.  The  city  of  Cork  with 
the  cantred  adjoining  was  reserved  to  the  king.  Of  the 
thirtv-one  cantreds  conveyed  by  the  king's  grant,  Cogan 
and  V*it2-Stephen  obtained  possession  of  seven,  lying  near 
the  city,  which  they  divided,  the  three  eastward  rantruds 
falling  to  Fitz-Stephen'a  lot  and  the  four  westward  to  Co- 
gan*s.  On  the  remaining  24  cantreds  they  levied  rents 
rrom  the  native  princes.  Fitz-Stephen  dying  without  issue, 
his  grant  went  chiefly  to  the  families  of  Barry  and  Roche. 
Cogan*s  share  falling  ultimately  to  coheiresses,  was  divided 
anioiig  Robert  dcCarew,  Patrick  de  Courcey,  and  Maurice 
Fitz  Thomas  (Fitz  John  Fitz  Thomas  Fitz-Gerald),  who  was 
created  earl  of  Desmond  m  1 329.  The  estates  of  this  last 
family  were  further  increased  by  large  grants  from  Robert 
Fitz-Geoffrcy  Cogan,  who  had  intruded  on  the  portions  of  the 
Carcws  and  De  Courccys  in  1438;  so  that  the  eighth  earl 
of  Desmond  found  himself  in  possession  of  almost  the  entire 
kincjdom  of  Cork ;  but  assuming  to  himself  the  right  of 
leyymg  separate  exactions  on  the  king's  subjects,  after  the 
Irish  manner,  was  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded  at 
Drogheda,  15th  Februar>\  1467  Nevertheless  his  estate 
passed,  and  in  the  person  of  his  descendant  Gerald,  the 
fifteenth  and  last  earl,  had  grown  to  an  amount  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  private  property  in  Ireland.  They  ex- 
tended upwanls  of  150  miles  throughout  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  and  comprehended 
an  area  of  574,628  acres,  according  to  the  rougn  «stiinafe 
of  these  times,  the  calcuIiBition  seeming  to  have  reference 
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Us  p«ioJL£ib1«  land, 
^luwu  to  t  i  ■  ~      * 
It  Infill  in 
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tmh  Us  p«ioJL£»b1«  land.  Before  tbe  Desmond  possessiona 
hM  iciviiu  to  t!  -  *  ',  ihe  entire  county  of  Cork  had 
iuA  habit, 
xi  ..i.,,j  .*!  English  descent  had  taken  port 
1  Yorkists  111  tJie  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
*  Irish,  on  thene  noblemt^n  luuvinjir  their 
Smmel  and  Warbeck.  had  retumed  irom 
aid  over-run  the  new  plantations.  The  lanu- 
b^  ot  Ctfit^w,  Bamwell»  De  Cource>\  Baham,  Maudeville, 
iwiArwndeL  were  thus  expelled  from  the  country,  vvhile  their 
pi  occupietl  by  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  clans 

a*  taned*    The  reformation  had  made  little  pn>- 

Minlry  so  indisposed  for  Ihe  reception  of  :inv- 
-h,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  northern 
Elizabeth's  time,  Cork  was  connidered  !iie 
for  an  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  cauiio 
UApiceis  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  to  whom  tho 
rountry  ba/l  been  offere<l  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  Tiie 
wincipa)  Insh  agent  in  brintj^ioi^  abo^it  the  invasion  wys 
Jtmcs  Fitx-Maurice,  the  br'oihcr  of  the  15th  Earh  On 
\va  landing  with  M>me  Italian  troops,  aceorapaiueil  by 
Stunder^,  the  pope*s  le^te,  1st  July,  157B,  he  wag  joined 
bj'  his  brother  Sir  John  uf  Desraoiul,  and  by  Jatoes  Fitz- 
(rcrald,  tjie  eiirV%  brother.  The  earl  himself  madw  sume 
ihow  of  attacking  them  at  first,  and  durini^  the  early  part 
of  the  war  which  ensued  took  no  active  part  against  the 
j^uecu  ;  but  ha\ing  refused  to  yield  up  hiii  castles  and  come 
ill  on  the  summons  of  the  Lord  Justice  Sir  William  Pel- 
Kim*  he  vrus,  with  all  his  family,  proclaimed  traitor,  Ist  No- 
wmber  1579,  On  (hiit  he  set  up  his  standard  at  Bally- 
bMVni  in  G>rk,  declared  for  the  (Atlndic  cause,  and  seized 
on  V-iiJi'liiill.  The  war  which  ensued  was  predatory  and 
ici  n  both  sides,  and  lasted  till  November  15&.1, 

»f  fortunate  carl,  after  losing  all  his  castles,  and 

I"  •  to  lurk  fi>r  montlw  together  in  llie  woods,  was 

f-^  I   by  one  Kelly,  w^ho  found  him  in  a  w  ret  died 

•  i  he  was  hiding,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.    The 

f  ttes  were  divided  into  seigniories,  and  granted 

to  hiuiiiii  tulvenlurer^.  Upwards  of' 20,000  acres  fell  to 
Sn  Walter  Raletgh«  who  had  been  active  in  the  8U]>prci3- 
fi  -  '*  eljellion.  Tlie  other  grantees  in  Girk  were  :^ — 
S  .  St.  Leger,  6000  acres;    Hujih   CuflTe,  Esq.» 

tu;..  .>,i  Thomas  Norris,  6000;  Arthur  Robins,  Ese^,, 
I'i^ooo  ;  Sir  *\rihur  Hyde,  5674;  Fane  Beecher,  E^tp, 
Pir.Mi  TTiuh  Worth,  Esq.,  12,000 ;  llioraas  Say,  K^ip, 
y  .  de,  Esq.,  1 1,766  ;  Edniond  Spenser,  Esq., 

1"-  id  Beacon  (in  Cork  and  Wateribrd),  6000. 

On  the  7ih  Deeeraber,  1602,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con- 
Tejed  tn»  ptoportion  in  Cork  and  Waterford  for  a  small 
nmi  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  aflerwarib*  earl  of  Cork,  A 
hr^  pojt  of  Beecher*!*  seigniory  was  purchajsed  by  Sir 
Rkterd  aU>u1  the  £^me  time.  On  the  latter  he  built  the 
IbrtHltfd  town  of  Bandon,  which  he  peopled  with  English 
tttiiet*:  nmi  m  stocked  and  planted  his  whole  estate 
wild  Bnliftlu  that  in  1611  his  tenants  on  R.nlei^j^h*s  por- 
tion iBBSlOfvd  550  foot  and  80  hor^-^emen,  and  in  16'J2  on 
portion,  564  fix>t  and  fifS  hor><%  the  horse  being 
Ij  gi<ototien  anfl  freeholders.  Beluro  this  seUletnent 
had  been  much  distracted  by  the  war^  conse- 
_  Ih©  landing  of  tbe  Spaniards*,  2:ird  September, 
fillip  m  iiipport  of  Iluijh  carl  of  Tyrone,  then  in  rebelliou 
CTtfgt,  Tyrone  had  shortly  before  this  laii^l  Jumen 
tho  nephew  of  the  late  earl  to  the  title.  He 
file  Sffo^m  or  Straw  Earl ;  and  m  his  rcbcl- 
it  numbers  of  the  native  I ri>h  under 
V,  who  had  also  been  created  Mac 
.\  in  place  of  Daniel,  lately  depo.sed 
by  the  same  authority.  Thiswarwit-s 
tirrivnl  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  cap- 
Mac  Carlhy  wa^*  executed,  and  tliu 
..,,,p,  ,,aprisone<l  in  the  tower  of  London,  died 

fi*r  end  of  Deeember,  1601,  the  rebel  I  ion  was 

f  the  chief  rebels  had  fled  to  Spaiij, 

fi  of  Home  discontents  on  the  prochi- 

kto^  Jaioca,  April,  160.1,  the  country  settled  into 

Sir  Rorhnnl  Boyle  now  began  to  regulate  the 

i1  '     had  enlarged  or  founded  on  his 

t'lr  Youghall,  Bandon,  Clogbna- 

ni  tsiiiiui^nty     u  i^  1  nnily  pre^ervinr^  the  s;inie  policy 

,  rst-KMl  Middleton,  DDiit-raile,   Castlemarlyr,  and 

iWfffanlla,  to   the  muk  of  corpiuate  towns  ;  m  that  the 

titation  of  the  county  uUimfttely  re»ted  in  the 


various  branches  of  the  Boyle  family.  The  services  of  the 
British  tenantry  planted  by  this  enterprising  nobleman 
were  soon  called  for,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641.  The  good  conduct  of  the  various  bodies  of 
this  militia,  under  the  command  of  lorrU  Broghill,  Kmal- 
iiieaky.  Dungarvan,  and  Shannon,  lord  Cork';*  wons,  mate- 
r i al ly  co n d need  to  ! he  p ac i d ca t io n  of  M u ns t or,  Th roughou t 
the  war  the  English  were  generally  successful  in  retaining 
the  walled  towns  and  castles.  Lord  Castlehaven  had  wjme 
successes  on  the  other  side  in  1643,  taking  Mitrhelstown, 
]  Liscarrol,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  and  various  caatles  north  of 
the  Blue k water  in  this  county;  but  these  places  did  not 
lonjj  remain  in  his  hands.  The  chief  batiles  fuu^htinCork 
during  this  war  were  at  Liscarrol,  :h*d  September,  J 642, 
where  Lord  iBcbiquin,  accomp9nie<l  by  the  sons  of  the  earl 
of  Cork,  with  a  f >rce  of  2000  foot  and  400  hoise,  totally 
defeated  the  IrLfh  under  general  Barry,  who  b  said  to  have 
had  7000  foot  and  500  horse;  and  at  Knockinoss,  near  Mal- 
low, 13lh  November,  1647,  where  the  same  general,  with 
'4000  foot  and  1  iiOO  hoise,  routed  the  Irish,  being  SoOO 
St  rong,  under  the  command  of  lord  Taafle  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander (mn  of  the  fatuous  Colkitto)  Macdonnel.  Four  thou- 
sand L^ish  fell  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  for  his  good  con- 
duet  on  the  occasion  lord  Inchiquin  was*  vuted  a  present  of 
1000/.  by  theparharaent.  About  16  j7  lord  Broghill  began 
to' agitate  the  question  of  the  restoration,  which  event  he 
v»as  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  in  1660*  Ho 
was  now  created  lord  Orrer)-,  and  advanced  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Munster,  tbe  affairs  of  which  he  managed  with 
great  prudence  till  1668,  when,  falling  into  disfavour  at 
court,  he  was  deprived  of  his  cotntnission.  In  the  same 
year  he  successfully  defended  himself  on  an  impeachment 
before  the  Commons;  and  being  restored  to  the  favour  of 
the  king,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died  in 
HJ79.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  this  rehelUon  affected 
chiefly  tlte  estates  of  lords  Roche  and  Muskerrj'. 

During  the  \^ar  of  the  Revolution,  Cork  was  again  the 
theatre  of  a  desultorj^  but  sanguinary  series  of  conflicts 
between  the  native  Irish  of  the  rural  districts  and  tbe  mill- 
tin  of  British  descent. 

The  chief  sufferers  by  the  forfeituroR  consequent  on  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  were  Donogh  lord  Clancarty,  Sir 
Richard  Nagle,  colonel  Barrett,  and  the  vis<'ount  Ken  mare. 
The  extent  of  laud  forfeited  was  244, 3i0  acres,  valued  at 
32,133/.  12*.  6cf,  per  annum  ;  or  417,737/.  2jr.  Gft  at  the  then 
rate  of  purchase.  This  was  by  much  the  most  exteiisivo 
forfeiture  in  any  one  county,  ilmong  the  numerous  minor 
proprietors  who  suffered  confiscation,  the  name  of  Hugolin 
Spencer,  a  descendant  of  the  poet,  occurs. 

The  antiquities  are  chiefly  military,  and  comprise  some 
of  the  finest  huildtngii  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  The  castle  * 
of  Kanturk,  built  by  Mac  Donogh,  prince  of  Duhallow,  h  a 
square  of  120  feet  by  80,  and  about  70  feet  in  height.  Lo- 
hort  castle,  built  in  king  John's  reign,  is  a  rnasKive  keep, 
HO  feet  high.  Liscarrol  castle,  of  the  same  date,  is  an  oblong 
of  1 20  by  240  feet.  Bbniey  castle,  built  by  Cormack  Mac 
Carthy  m  1449,  is  still  a  fine  ruin,  though  only  one*  fourth 
of  the'  original  building  is  now  standing  :  the  walls  are  [H 
feet  thick.  The  other  ca-stles  still  standing  in  the  county 
are  very  numerous,  and  ef  great  historical  interest. 

The  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  with  which  the 
county  is  nearly  co-extensive,  rank  respectively  l^th,  25th, 
and  2ist,  among  the  :J2  Irish  dioceses  in  point  of  education. 
The  average  of  educated  persons  in  the  three  dioceses  is  6S 
per  cent. 

The  amount  of  direct  taxation  levied  by  mnd  jury  pre- 
sentment on  this  county  in  ifilO  was  66,849?.  0^,  7rf.,  and  in 
1829,  72,969/.  2*.  7rf. ;  being  on  an  average  of  the  twenty 
yeai*^  included,  65,570/.  7i.  Wid,  On  a  valuation  made  by 
order  of  the  grand  jury  in  1629-30,  the  rent  value  has  l»eeti 
estimated  at  1,135,923/.  16*.  Id,  per  annum.  (Smith*s  //i#- 
tit^y  of  the  Couniif  of  Cf/rk,  Dubhn,  1750,  and  Cork,  1825; 
Town  send's  »SV<///*/f  ca/ 6'tt/*i:'^  ^y  Cor  A,  Cork,  1815;  Cox*"! 
Htvtort/  nf  Ireland ;  Rtrliauientary  Reports  and  I\ipert.) 

COftK,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cashcl,  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  chanl^^,  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  twelve  prebendaries.  This 
diocese  fcl retches  across  tlie  central  district  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  erabrat*es  the  county  of  the  city.  It  extends  in 
length,  from  east  to  west,  74  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
lit.  It  contains  83  parishes,  constituting  65  benefices.  In 
1792  the  numbers  were,  94  parishes,  4y  benefices,  and  41 
churches.    In  1834  the  numbers  were,  churches  of  the  esta^ 
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^liflhment,  59;  otlierpla<%s  of  worship  in  connmon  there- 
Ttith,  2<5;  Romau  Catholic  ditto,  73;  Presbyterian  ditto,  3; 
other  Protestant  dissenting  ditto,  16,  In  the  latter  year  the 
gtosf^  popnlulion  of  the  diocese  was  340,594  ;  of  whom  there 
were  35/229  members  of  the  Established  Church,  303,y84 
Roman  CathoHcs,  510  Presbyterians,  and  871  other  Protejit- 
aiit  Di:i3enters  ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  Protestant  of 
whatever  denomination  to  8]  Roman  CathoUen  nearly. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  in  this  diocese  346  schook, 
educating  24,448  young  personti,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
7iS|  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction;  in 
which  respect  Cork  stands  1  yth  among  the  32  diocei^es  of 
Ireland,  and  is  on  a  par  with  Dublin.  Of  the  above  schools 
20  were,  to  1834,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Natiooal 
Education, 

The  foundation  of  this  aeo  ja  ascribed  to  St.  Barr»  about 
the  beginning  of  the  setenlh  century.  It  became  united  to 
Ctoyne,  about  1464,  and  so  continued  till  1586,  when,  to- 
gether with  Cloyne,  it  was  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Ross, 
and  so  continued  till  1678,  when  these  cHoceses  were  again 
divided,  Cork  and  Ross  gtunt;  tofrether,  and  Cloyiie  sepa- 
rately. By  the  3rd  and  tth  Wm.  IV.,  e.  37,  these  sees  are 
to  >,-  .  r  .i^,  united,  on  the  united  see  of  Cork  and  Ross  be- 
H'ant.     (Beaufort's  Memoirs  of  an  Bcckmasticul 

CORK,  a  ciiy,  tho  assi2e  town  of  tbo  county  of  Cork,  in 
the  province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  situated  in  the  county 
of  tne  city  of  Cork*  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lee,  towr 
milca  froDfi  its  entrance  into  Cork  harbour.  51"^  54'  N.  Int., 
8^  3u'  W.  long.  Distant  from  Dublin  124  Irish,  or  158 
Enojliiib  miles. 

The  county  of  the  city  conidsts  of  the  city,  suburbs,  and 
lilierlies,  ana  eontains  45,000  statute  acres,  being  a  borough 
fubjeot  to  the  city  magisti'utes^  and  liable  to  city  taxation. 
There  are  numerous  charters,  of  which  the  earliest  bears 
date  26th  Henry  111.,  and  the  latest  3lst  Geo.  IL  By  char- 
ter loth  March,  6th  James  I.,  the  city  and  all  the  lands  ex- 
tending from  its  walls^  for  the  circuit  of  three  miles  on  everj^ 
side,  were  erected  into  a  separate  county,  the  bounds  of 
which  were  laid  down  by  commissioners.  The  suburbs  on 
each  side  of  tho  inland  were  defined  by  act  53  Geo.  ID., 
c.  3 ;  but  since  that  period,  1813,  they  have  extended  e^Dn- 
siderably. 

The  school  of  St.  Barr  is  supposed  to  have  first  drawn  in- 
habitants to  this  neighbourhood.  The  city  was  walled  in  by 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  afterwards  repaired 
h^  King  Jolm.  The  situation  was  on  an  island  of  an  oval 
form,  round  which  the  river  ran  in  two  channels ;  beyond 
these  were  narrow  marshes  skirting  steep  banks,  which  sur- 
rounded  the  basin  occupied  by  the  old  town  on  every  side. 
Tliese  marshy  tiats  have  subsequently  been  rlrained  and 
buQt  upon,  and  the  city  now  spreads  over  the  high  j^ruutid 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  it  would  appear  that  the  suburbs  of  the  old  city  also  had 
spread  over  these  grounds,  as  a  charter  of  the  second  year 
«f  that  reign  recites,  'that  inasmuch  as  the  suburbs  extend- 
ing  a  mile  on  every  part  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
lrt*h  enemies,  the  rent  of  80  marks  a  year  payable  by  the 
townsmen  to  the  crown  should  be  remitted,  and  the  cocket 
ar  customs  of  the  city  should  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
iMiBs  true  ting  walls,  until  the  inhabitants  should  be  able  to 
go  peaceably  one  mile  outride  the  same.'  During  the 
p«rio<i  alluded  to  in  the  accx>unt  of  Cork  county,  when  tho 
Irijih  had  overrun  the  possessions  of  the  decayed  Yorkist 
nobility,  and  down  even  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  inha- 
tlituntM  of  tho  city  lived  as  if  in  a  state  of  continual  siege^ 
nguer  venturing  beyond  their  walls  except  in  numerous 
bodies,  nt>r  daring  to  marry  out  their  daughters  into  the 
country, 'but  ctuitracting  one  with  unotber  among  them- 
selves,  whereby  all  the  citizens  were  related  in  some  degree 
or  another.*     (Camden.) 

About  1620  Cork  wa.*}  counted  the  fourth  city  of  Ireland, 
V    ■  iir  both  to  Waterford  and  Limerick,  From  it^  low 

Ml  L  ►rk  can  never  be  a  plac4i  of  defensive  strength. 

Xiui  uiiiy  severe  siege  it  ever  endured  was  in  1690,  when 
held  by  Governor  Mac  Eligott,  with  six  Irish  regiment*,  for 
James,    The  siege  \\  '  uted  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 

borough, With  whom  N  Ivcs  oftVii-terabcrg  and  Gnif- 

t  — il  son  of  Ciiuiit:5  Ai.j,  with  a  force  of  about  10,000 

t>  1)0  hor^e.    The  town  held  out  for  five  days;  and 

alu  4  i..^  iiuglish  had  lott  a  considerable  number,  among 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  garrison  surrendered 
S3  jj/isoners  of  war.    Tbo  city  has  enlarged  rapidly  smce 


the  beginning  of  the  laat  century,  and  eontinuea  to  &xten4 
although  not  90  rapidly  as  during  the  time  of  Ihe  late  war, 
which  was  very  beneficial  to  Cork  in  a  Iwal  point  of  view, 

Cork  is  governed  by  a  common  council,  consisting  of  the 
mayor,  two  sheriffs,  recorder,  and  as  many  aldermen  as  with 
these  shall  not  exceed  tho  number  of  twenty-four.  A  cor* 
porato  combination  which  ori^^nuted  about  seventy  years 
ago,  under  the  name  of  the  Friendly  Club,  operates  to  the 
unfair  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics.  Out  uf  U666  free- 
men, there  were  in  1833  only  73  Roman  CaiholicB,  Tho 
freemen  are  exempt  from  paying  tythes.  Of  the  whol^ 
number,  1593  were  tion- residents,  of  whom  ihe  mainrily 
had  been  created  by  special  favour  of  the  Common  Couu- 
cil.  The  average  income  of  the  corporation  is  6237i,  jier 
annum,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  merely  munici|»iil 
expenditure ;  but  by  Grand  Jury  presentment^^  and  other- 
wise, a  sum  of  about  54^000/.  per  annum  is  disposed  gf  at 
the  discretion  of  the  corporate  authorities. 

The  port  and  harbour  of  Cork  are  under  the  regulation 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  acting  under  1  Geo.  IV,,  c.  ^% 
the  nominees  of  the  corporation.  Receipts  and  expenditure 
as  follows : — 


1830  Dr.  7872^.  9^.  3i. 

1831  8172  8  2 

1832  6855  3  4 


Cr.  8388/,     Oj?,  Od 
8015       4     3 
7236     1 1     ^ 

The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  city  he  with 
Wide  Street  Commissioners,  originally  appointed  by  5th 
Gei».  111.,  c,  24,  modified  by  subsetjuent  and  local  acts.  The 
annual  expense  for  ligl|^ing  wajs,  in  183:5,  320U/, ;  and  for 
paving,  repairing,  widening,  &.C.,  of  streets,  5600/^  of  which 
2800/.  Ls  defrayed  by  the  county  at  large.  Tliis  board  ^ 
likewise  under  corporate  control.  It  receives  its  income 
by  Grand  Jury  presentments. 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  Pipe  Water  Com- 
pany incorporated  vinder  several  acts,  of  which  the  last  wjia 
26  Gi^o,  111,  c.  38.  A  fourth  part  of  the  sliares  belong  to 
the  corporation.  The  charge  to  the  inhabitants  is  two 
guineas  per  annum  per  house.  There  are  no  public  foun- 
tains.    Receipts  of  the  company  for  1833,  1577},  5*.  8t/. 

The  Grand  Jury  which  presents  for  the  public  cxjien- 
dituro  is  nominated  by  the  sheriffs:  a  sum  of  about  29,ti00/, 
is  annually  presented,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
income  of  the  Wide  Street  Board,  is  disposed  of  by  tho 
Grand  Jury.  There  is  no  municipal  police,  nor  night  watch 
of  any  kind.  The  turnkeys  employed  in  the  goal  and 
bridewell,  twenty-five  in  number,  are  the  only  force  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  supported  by  the  corporation. 
The  corporation  is  one  of  those  subject  to  llie  'New  Rules' 
of  25  C!i.  IL 

The  number  of  the  constabulary  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Cork  on  the  1st  January,  1836,  was — chief  constables. 
2;  constables,  11;  aubconstiibles,  62;  horses,  G:  expense 
for  1S35,  2632/.  65^  whereof  1260/.  19*.  ^  chargeable 
against  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

The  convict  establishment  at  Cork  consists  of  a  peniten- 
tiary, or  convict  depot,  at  Cork,  and  a  hulk  at  Cove.  In 
1 834,  the  number  of  committals  to  the  depot  waji  284»  and 
the  expense  1899/,  2*.  ^\d,i  and  the  number  of  commit- 
tals to  the  hulk  at  Cove.  441,  and  the  expense,  2886/.  lU*.  2</. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  is  the  Found- 
ling IlcHpital,  onginally  intended  as  a  worklunise.  The 
At:;t  which  founds  the  institution  has  a  clause  permitting 
the  reception  of  exposed  children,  and  of  this  advantage 
has  Vieen  taken  to  turn  the  iustitution  solely  to  that  pur- 
pose. In  1833  the  number  of  diildren  at  nurse  was  13l'>, 
and  those  within  the  walls  446.  All  are  educ4ited  as  Pro- 
le^sitanis.  The  hospital  derives  its  income  from  a  tajt  of  one 
shilling  per  ion  on  all  coals  that  come  into  the  harbuur. 
This  impost  is  collected  to  a  distance  of  twelve  milea  from 
the  city.  In  1633  it  averaged  upwards  of  6000/.  per  annum. 
8 kiddy's  Almshouse,  Bertridge'S  charity,  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  and  Green  Coat  Hospital,  are  other  charitable 
foundations  under  the  control  of  the  corporation.  Relief  is 
extended  from  these  solely  to  Protestants.  The  house  of 
indu&try  is  supported  by  voluntiiry  coutributions  and  city  and 
county  Grand  Jury  presentments.     Inca  ^  i6/. 

1«.  10</.    Paupers  admitted  same  year,  1  ^  i«  a 

lunatic  asylum  supported  by  county  anU  «  uv  vtmi  nirv 
presentments.  Account  presented  m  1833,  4890/.  Niiiiu^V 
of  patients,  343.  An  hospital  with  140  beds  is  atucht;U. 
There  are  also  two  infirmaries  and  a  Fever  Uo>*pitHl ;  but 
the   aecuinmodation  is  still  far  trom  being  sufljcient,    A 
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of  3^»000/-  w*s.  in  1833,  bequeatbed  by  a  Mr.  Lapp  fbr 
ituppoit  of  the  ftfl:ed  Profestanl  poor  of  tlie  cin. 
Th«  city  rental  is  o&ti mated  at  l'i'2,0U0A  on  an  allowance 
^'15  r""  ^  "•     ■•'  r  ted  value.     The  number  of  the  dis- 

ts«e*l  very  greats     In  1832  it  was  estmialed 

I  Cil  „  ....  f  ,...x.i!ion  of  S6,534,  '23,021  were  depending 
OA  cB»l]«]  etnployraeiit  for  snbsiiitence  ;  of  these,  6'250  were 
fl6h*id«r«Hl  fn  hv  di-M\in\r.     Poverty  ftt  present  prevails  to 

a  '  IjS. 

*  s  from  north  to  aonth,  per- 
to  ihc  length  of  the  island,  u  the  most  antient 
f  city.     It  was  formerly  divided  into  nortli  and 
bridge   and   caslle.    The  Exchange,  a   heavy 
u\  linff.  stands  on  the  »ite  of  the  latter.     The  old 

n  -which  terminated  this  street  huvo  been 

h  the  prisons  suhsetjuently  built  upon  their 

■le*.  1  UK*  Lsiand  wo*  formerly  intersected  by  numerous 
ansla,  which  have  been  arche«l  over  from  time  to  time, 
mi  Htm  fmm  the  principal  modern  streets.  The  Grand 
Busde  w»«  thus  formed  in  1780;  Patrick  8lreeU  in  like 
nviimr,  in  1783;  and  Nile  Street  in  1795.  The  South 
Mali,  the  b«st  street  in  Cork,  and  Nelson'ii  Place«  had  like- 
wim  m  ainailar  oj-iein.  The  insular  appearance  of  the  central 
|«n  of  the  I  in  great  measure  removed.    Cork  now 

cwmalai'gi  i  liigh  ground  on  both  banks  of  the  Lee, 

li  ipellttft  Uie  low  grountl  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
mttthiBS  %f*lT(reen.  The  greater  part  of  These  marshes  were 
dfiinrd  :iO — 30.  The  parish  of  St.  Paul  was  formed 

of  thoiL'.  ,  and  the  church  of  St.  Paul  built  on  the 

!«ri«mca  laii*i  in  1723.  About  the  .same  time  the  cathe- 
ilml,  which  bad  siitfcred  in  tl»e  late  siege,  was  rebuilt,  as 
tboCh  '  N,  for  a  like  reason.  St.  Anne's  Sliandon 
n»  re  :'22,  and  St,  Peter's  in  1782.     The  appear* 

^ "  ■     I'v  Dflected  by  an  unsL^htly  variety 

different  sorts  of  buildmg  mate- 
.  .L  uf  the  steeple  of  St.  Ann*s,  or 
^  I  cli^  has  been  bmlt  of  red.  sandstone, 

ic  uf  dark    limestone.     New  quays  are 

Mtt{'eoitBiritc!ted,  which  add  much  to  the  convenience  and 


beauty  of  the  eity,  Mr.  Inglia  calk  Cork  '  a  v^r^  fine  dty, 
3urpas&ed  by  few  in  the  excellence  or  width  of  it»  atreetSp 
and  deficient  only  in  tlic  architectural  beauty  of  il#  publio  j 
buildings.* 

Three  large   Roman   Catliolic  chapels  of  cut  stone  are  I 
building;  and  the  court-house,  now  in  hand,  is  to   cost 

16,000/. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  lato  war,  the  trade  of  Cork 
haa»  in  some  measure^  changed  its  character*  Owing  to  tho 
cessation  of  government  contracts  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  field  for  great  mercantile  houses ;  the  number  of 
mitior  dealers  has  increased  proportionately.  The  carriage 
trade  from  England  is  at  present  very  brisk  from  the 
smaller  traders  supplying  themselves  direct  from  London 
or  Bristol  The  chief  import  trade  U  ilmi  of  timber,  of 
which  the  annual  average  is  15,000  tons.  The  chief  ex* 
purt  trade  is  in  l)acuni  better*  corn,  live  stock,  and  provi- 
*iijns,  Cork  butler  holds  a  very  high  character  in  ttio 
market,  chiefly  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  superior  cooperate 
of  the  casks.  The  e.vport  of  bacon  and  Uve-siock  is  on  I  ho 
increase.  The  manufacture  of  glass,  metal  castings,  and 
iron- work,  is  carried  on  briskly.  Leather  is  manufactured 
to  the  value  of  100,000/.  per  aimum.  A  woollen  manufac- 
ture gives  employment  to  about  200  persons.  There  are 
numerous  and  very  extensive  distilleries  and  breweries^  and 
a  large  monuiiiclare  of  ttoiu*  and  meal 

Merchant  vessels  unload  at  Passage,  about  six  miles  from 
the  city,  from  which  goods  are  transptxrled  m  lighters  of 
about  thirty  tons  to  the  quays.  The  amount  of  Customs 
collected  in  the  district  of  Cork  for  the  year  }H3fi  was 
210,446/.  Iff.  7rf. ;  and  of  Excise  duty  for  the  same  ^Ustricr, 
232,452/.  i4ff.  bid. 

The  number  of  stamps  iistted  to  newspapers  in  Cork  in 
1835,  was — 

Cork  Constitution        .  -  150,675 

Cork  Evening  Herald  ,  58,350 

Cork  Southern  Reporter      ,         189,700 
People^s  Press    .  ,  ,  12,628 

Mercantile  Chronicle  .  30,001 


Tablb  of  Population. 


.    1 

biit. 

How  exletilated. 

lloii»ci>. 

Faiisll1«i. 

PuniiytehiHty 

en»jiloy«Hl 
in  Rgrtcultun?. 

FjtmlHesichlt'fly' 
<>inplt«yrii  ill 

iXAdf,  III4DUfAC- 

lurw,  and 

Families  not 
jaclliidli>d  in  iir*f 

Males. 

Ffi&ak«. 

T«t»l, 

17*2 

Estimated  by  | 
Dr,  Beaufort,  f 

'^^.^ctActoflgie. 

!«-  Act. 
L  s.dcr  Act. 

8,100 

r,ft52^ 
11,1*0 

No  return. 

21^528 
19,951 

No  return. 

No  return. 
10,999 

No  return. 
€,995 

No  return. 

46  ,'787 
48,312 

No  return, 

53,871 

58,704 

73,000 

64,394* 
I00,f>58 
107. Olf 

1ft  lli^  there  were  in  the   nineteen   parishes   compre- 

hnrfed^  w!!*5lK  or  in  pnrt,  wiihin  the  county  of  the  cily  of 

tU/fk,  I  'J  maleft  and  448<J  females; 

tucal  ri  ,  r  0,424.     Of  tlie«e  hcIukiIs, 

ti  |(ivr  gr^uiur.  m :  several  of  these  arc  taidei 

tbtaiallMBBmil  *  ^  »ects.    The  Cork  ll bran,  ^^lueh 

Decern: 


exertions  of  the 
\  an  annual  pur- 
itanic^' Institute. 


If^^'    P,-:r' 


hildreu. 


kill. 


0M4Jeti  w^  X 

iirh  n  ♦Ti-*ri 


r*" 


of  Cm'ki  InelisV  Ire- 
'>  of  Ireiana^  London* 
tpers.\ 

LAiVliJ^.] 

1  n   wry  early  period  of  our  his- 
Hv  has  been  the  t^ii\»ject  i»f 
iction.     At  first  and  while 
it  was  deemed         '      "    y, 
[jply  of  food  fiM  it- 

Mi  (it  corn,  while  it*  mipf  him  turn 
in  later  times,  during  winch  the 
.1,  „  ' -»-r<ity  rarely  5cen  in  Umg- 
islature  has  been  alto- 
..-  I.  ....  to  stimulate  home  pro- 
>rtation,  or  by  re?.lricting  it  in 
io  the  native  fanners  a  mono- 
kef.     It  needs  no  argumeni  now  to 
<.f  riur  amiestors  was  ill  calculated  to 
^n»4l\vhuh  the5  h<Kd  in  view,  that  of  providing  a 

•  iUtum  leeomytet*. 


sufhciency  of  cheap  food  for  the  common  people  ;  how  fkr 
the  opposite  policy  has  been  found  to  ans\^'er  the  aiowed 
object  of  Its  advocates  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  in- 
quire. That  object  professes  to  have  for  its  ultimate  aim 
the  securing  of  a  constant  sufficiency  of  a  principal  iir- 
tiele  of  fuod,  independent  of  all  foreign  countries,  by  means 
w  hich  shall  innure  to  ibc  home  grower  an  adequate  return 
j  ft_>r  the  capital  and  skill  employed. 

The  earUcst  statute  extant  upon  this  subject  is  the  34th 
K<U\11I,.  c.  iO»  passed  in  1 360-6 U  by  which  it  is  ennct«4 
that  "  the  pu««uge  of  corn  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  tte 
ports  of  England,  so  that  none  have  licence  nor  warrant  to 
pass  with  such  corn  in  an\"W'ise,  unless  it  l»e  to  Cahits  or 
Gas<'otgne,  or  to  other  special  places  which  it  l>ehaveth 
that  the  king  cause  to  be  furnished  with  the  com  of  Eng- 
land, and  thai  at  his  o^ii  ordinance  and  licence,* 

llie  phraseology  of  this  act  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  exportation  was  previously  illegal,  except  with  a 
licence  from  the  kinc;,  and  that  the  object  in  framine  thta 
Law  wa^  to  define  and  restrict  the  royal  prerogative   -     '' 

f»u*ticular.     In  1394  another  act  was  passed  (17  ^ 
L,c.  7)  of  a  somewhat  contrary  tendency.     By  \U>-    pv, 
law  licence  is  grante<l  by  the  king — such  arc  the  terms  of 
the  act — *  to  all  his  Ive^e  people  of  lu^   n'tihn  iS  Kn  Ijnd, 
to  ship  and  carry  corn  out  of  the  saj  rts 

that  please  them,  except  to  his  ent  t  ^4- 

dies  and   devoirs  thereof  due,  not  'U- 

niince,  proclamation,  or  any  defence  ♦  f*- 

fore  thi:^  lime  to  the  contrary;  ne 
his  council  may  restrain  the  said  p - 


think  best  fbr  the  profit  of  the  realm.*  This  act  was  con- 
firmed in  1425  by  the  net  4  Henr>'  VT.,  r,  5.  Eleven  years 
hifer  it  >\'a*  Iboii^'ht  necessary  to  fix  a  hmit  in  regtird  fo 
price  at  which  the  liberty  to  export  should  cease,  and 
that  limit  was  declared  (15  Henry  VI.,  c.  2)  to  be  6s,  Sd. 
per  quarter  fur  wheat  and  3j.  per  Quarter  for  barlet.  This 
act  was  passed  for  only  a  limited  time,  and  had  expii-ed, 
when,  in  1441,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament^  it  wa^s  renewed 
ill  the  following  terms  :  *  Our  sovereign  lord  the  kin^,  far- 
asm  ueb  as  this  statute  is  not  now  in  bis  force,  and  ihat 
inaay  coviutie;*  adjoining  to  the  sea  may  not  sell  the  sub- 
stance  of  their  corn  but  by  carnage  and  bringing  by  the 
lica,  hath  onlained,  that  the  statute  and  ordinanre  af^jre- 
saifl,  now  expired,  shall  begin  to  hold  bis  force  at  the  Feast 
«)f  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady  next  ensuing,  and  shall  endure 
from  thence  till  the  parliament  next  to  be  holden  af^er  the 
same  tea^t,  »o  that  a  parliament  be  holden  within  ten 
years  next  ensuing  after  the  first  beginning  of  this  present 
jiarbament,  and  if  so  that  there  be  no  parliament  holden 
withiti  the  jiame  ten  years,  that  then  it  slxall  fimtmiie  and 
endure  till  the  end  of  the  same  ten  year«:*  in  1414  this  act 
was  *  ordaine<l  to  be  perpetual,  and  stand  in  his  foree  for 
^ver*  (23  Henr)'  VL,  c.  6). 

The  limited  permission  thus  given  to  export  their  pro- 
'duce  must  be  attributed  to  ibe  increasing  power  of  the 
land  owners;  and  it  may  be  taken  a^  evidence  that  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  kmbrdom  was  at  least  ecjually  mode- 
rate with  the  cost  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  iiv  all  tliis 
lime  no  aHempl  was  made  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  iniiwrt- 
*ion  uf  the  produw  of  other  countries.    Such  a  restriction 
i?as  however  impo!?ed  in  J4ri3  by  the  statute  3  Edsvard  IV., 
Ic,  lii,  which  on  the  plea  that  *  the  labnurers  and  occupiers 
Ijjf  husbundr)  within   thijs  realm  of  England  be  daily  grie- 
Rously  endamaged  by  l)ringing  of  (orn  out  of  other  lands 
|j|nd  parts  into  this  realm  of  England,  when  corn  of  the 
'  growmg  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low  price/  enacts  that  *  no 
person,  from  the  feast  of  Saint  Jubn  the  Biiptist  next  ensii- 
iULi.  slidl  bring  into  England  any  wheal,  rye,  orbarley,  not 
'i  or  Irish  growth,  unless  the  price  of  wheat  shall 

V  sj.  the  quarter,  that  of  rje  4*.,  imd  tliat  of  bar- 
iley  3a.,  uu  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  grain.'*  The  ^tatntes 
[here  mentioned,  by  which   the  prices  were  established  at 

rhich  the  importation  and  exporlation  of  corn  were  respec- 
Jlively  to  cea^e,  continued  in  force  until  1534,  when  a  iiGW 
ilki  (25  Henry  VUL,  c,  *J>  prohibitii,  except  by  licence  firom 
I  the  crown,  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  reason  for  which 
liilteratioa  is  thus  quaintly  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
IBJCX:   *  Forasmuch  as  dearth,  scarcity,   good,    cheap,   and 

plenty  of  thee^e,  butter,  capons  hens,  and  other  victuals 
[necessary  for  men's  sustenance,  ri^eth  and  chanceth  of  so 

aany  and  divers  occasions  that  it  is  very  hard  and  diJ!icile 

put  any  certain  prices  to  any  such  things,  no  person  or 

ersorts,  unless  it  be  by  licence  tmder  the  king's  great  seal, 

Sfom   henceforth  shall  carry  or  convey  any  corn,   bee\-es, 

Auttons,  veaK  porks,  or  any  other  of  the  above  said  victuals 
►  liny  parts  beyond  the  iwia,  except  only  for  the  victualling 

be  towns  of  Calais,  Guinnes,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 

J'    '  I't  f^jr  nctualling  of  sliips  passing  the  seas/     The 

n  hich  preceded  the  accession  of  Henrj'  VII.  had 
iiivii  1 11  u eh  land  to  be  tlirown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the 
l»ct  of  1534  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  conM^iucnt 
Idiminution  of  produce,  but  this  attempt  failed,  as  it  neces- 
I  sanly  must,  to  increase  the  supply  of  grain,  which  effect 
["Would  best  have  been  brought  about  by  a  removal  of  all  re- 
I  atriction.    Such  a  course  would  have  ill  agreed  with  the  ira- 

_  erfect  ideas  tipan  such  subjec*ts  which  then  prevailed;  but 
lift  the  evil  was  increased  during  the  next  17  years,  and  it 
|«fm.s  thought  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy,  ihe  statute 
I  5  atid  6  Edward  VL,  c.  5,  was  then  passed.  This  statute  is 
I  entitled,  *  An  act  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  tib 
[  Iftge  and  corn,*  and  it  enacts  that  thenceforth  at  least  as 
j^tnuch  land  should  be  tUled  in   every  parish  as  had  been 

under  the  plough  at  any  time  since  the  accession  of  Henr}" 

yiU.,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  exacted  from  the  parish,  of 
•5x   f.^r  ..v.'ry  acre  that  should  be  deficient.    The  general 

V  ii  to  export  grain,  whicli  had  been  taken  away  in 
1  lestored  in  1554  (1  and  2  Philip  and  Mar\',  c.  5) 

|Sr  hen  ever  the  prices  were  at  or  under  6*.  bd.  per  quarter  for 
I  wheat,  4*,  for  rye,  and  3*.  for  barley.  The  preamble  to 
llChis  act  makes  it  appear  that  it  was  pa^ised,  not  in  conse- 
jquence  of  the  prevalence  of  any  sounder  views  of  public 
^cotiomy,  but  because  it  was  found  imputisible  to  prevent 
[lIxporUtiQU,  and  it  was  thought  that  belter  success  would 


I 


attend  the  regulation  than  Ihe  prohibition  of  the  tmdet  In- 
15(i'2  an  alteration  in  the  law  was  made,  by*  enlar»rii*^  thm 
limits  of  the  prices  which  governed  exportation,  and  thiee 
were  fixed  at  HJf.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  Hn,  for  rye»  and 
6j»-  f<d,  for  barley;  and  nine  ycats  later  it  was  enoclod 
(13  Eliz.,  c,  13)  that  corn  might  be  exportetl  on  payment 
of  certain  specified  duties  at  all  times  when  no  procluma- 
tion  had  been  issued  to  the  contrary,  Tim  law  of  1463 
had  all  this  time  been  in  existence,  prubibiting  inqxirta- 
tion  while  the  prices  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  should  he 
under  6.^.  Htl,  4».,  and  3*,  respect ivelv  ;  but  the  prices  that 
luid  for  *!oine  time  prevailed  rcndereii  ibis  law  inoperative^ 
and  the  law  of  13  Elizabeth  therefore  gave  virtual  Ireedocn 
to  the  trade  in  corn. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  and  up  to  that  of  William  and 
Mary^  this  system  was  continued,  but  accoui])iuiit?d  by  va- 
rious modifications  as  regards  the  limiting  prices  and  the 
!  rateri  of  duty  chargeable.  The  prices  at  which  export  woii 
permitted  were  from  time  to  lime  enlarged,  untd,  in  1670, 
I  wheat  might  be  shipj^d  away  at  any  time  when  the  price 
did  not  exceed  d'U.  4^/.  per  quarter.  At  the  same  time  im- 
j  port  duties  were  imposed,  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, the  object  of  t  hese  regulations  being  to  keep  the  price  of 
'  wheat  always  a*  high  as  53.¥.  4d,  per  quarter  for  the  advan^ 
tage  of  thciand'ownera.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  ihi» 
j  degree  of  favour,  this  powerful  class  succeeded  in  1 089  m 
procuring  an  act  (I  William  and  Marys  c.  V2}  whereby  they 
secured  the  payment  of  a  bounty  amounting  to  5#.  perqujir- 
I  ter  on  the  expt>rtation  of  wheat  when  the  price  did  not  ex- 
ceed 48a\  per  quarter ;  and  bounties  accormng  to  the  same 
scale  were  granted  for  the  export  of  bjixley  and  other  graiiu 
Not  content  with  interpo«iing  obstacles  to  ii  free  trade  in 
corn  ^ith  other  countries,  our  ancestors  thought  fit  to  plactt 
restrictions  upon  that  trade  within  the  kingdotn.  It  Mas 
imruj^ned  that  if  the  consumers  could  be  brought  to  deal 
immediately  with  the  gnawers,  the  profit  of  intermediate 
dealt^H  would  be  saved.  Under  this  impression,  botli  par- 
ti&i  looked  untavourably  ujwn  those  dealers,  the  sellena 
imagining  that  they  could  obtain  better  prices  and  the 
buyers  that  they  could  purcliasc  cheaper  but  for  the  middle- 
men, while  the  common  people  were  easily  led  to  believe 
that  the  dearths  which  then  frequently  occurred  were  attri- 
butable td  the  practices  of  the  dealers  in  buying  up  corn 
and  withdrawmg  it  from  the  market.  An  act  was  pajised, 
declariujj  it  to  be  an  offence  to  buy  corn  in  one  market 
with  intent  to  sell  it  agaia  in  anotlier,  and  persons  guilty  of 
this  oflence,  to  which  the  name  of  en^romng  was  given, 
were  punished  ^vith  imprisonment  and  the  piUory.  By  a 
statute  of  Elizal>eth,  no  person  was  permitted  to  convey 
corn  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  unless  ho 
had  a  licence  for  the  purpose,  the  right  of  granting  or  with- 
holding which  was  confided  to  the  magistrates  in  quarter 
sessions*  These  restrictions  were  modjtled  in  1624,  and  by 
the  act  15  Charles  IL,  c.  7,  tlie  en^ossin^  of  corn  was  mado 
legal,  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  48«*  per 
quarter.  So  reeenlly  as  the  year  I  But),  when  the  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  1  Ot**.  per  quarter,  engrossing  however  hat 
been  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law,  anil  'laler 

was  convicted  of  it,  but  was  not  brought  up  i  (it. 

The  act  of  1689  was  medified  in  1773,  by  redu'  nijj  nj  44j(;, 
per  quarter  the  price  at  which  the  payment  of  bounty  wii;§ 
to  cease,  and  in  1815  tlie  gmnting  of 'bounty  was  disconti-^ 
nued  by  law.  In  fact  no  bounty  could  have  been  claimed 
at  any  time  after  1 79i,  in  which  particular  year  the  ave- 
rage price  for  the  whole  year  was  below  the  price  fixed  in 
1773.  At  that  time  (1773)  importation  was  permitted  upon 
payment  of  the  nominal  duty  of  ^d.  per  quarter  whenever 
the  price  should  be  above  48*.  This  permission  was  consi- 
\  derefl  injurious  to  their  interests  by  the  landownei's,  who,  on 
the  plea  that  the  country  might  become  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  food,  succeeded  in  1791 
in  obtaining  an  act  whereby  the  price  at  which  importation 
was  allowed  at  dd.  per  quarter  was  raised  to  54*.,  a  duty 
of  2#.  Gti.  was  imposed  when  the  price  was  between  ^{)s,  and 
54*.,  and  24*,  M.  per  qunrter  was  charged  when  the  pnco 
was  below  50*.  A  new  law,  passe<l  in  lbU4,  sliilied  the 
price  at  which  tlie  prohibitory  duty  of  2 4*^.  3t/.  was  charged 
lo  63^.;  between  that  price  and  66*»  the  duty  was  i*,  6(/.; 
and  above  66*.,  only  Grf.  per  quarter.  Under  the  act  of 
17yi  the  maritime  counties  of  England  wert?  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  and  importation  and  exportation  were  regu- 
lated in  each  district  by  their  respective  prices,  but  in  j^Ui 
tlm  plan  uas  altered^  aad  tlie  aggregate  average  of  the 


OR) 

» |«ken  as  the  measure  for  regtikling 
aiion  to  and  from  the  kingdom, 
the  duties  on  impurt^itioUf  which  was 
a«e  of  Commons  m  1814»  met  wilh  so 
*  V        '  i  I idn ued ;  but  i  u  t  li e  fol 3 awing 
real  oppositioiK  ami  t'xi'itincf 
I  t.. ,  .1  L  iic  poojile,  albw*ing  the  free  im- 
Miitti  1  foreign  couiitne;^.  in  order  to  be  ware- 

Mtted  -.  -^  .  L,  I  d,  but  forbidding  the  importation  for 
(«ttMllli|iCioci»  unless  the  averai^e  prices  were,  far  wlieat  Ho^. ; 
%mwf%fcmt>e  and  beans,  53*\ ;  thr  barlt-y  40a.  and  for  oais  "2(j*^. 
Itnif  ifmsripiiun  of  corn  mi;Erht  be  hrouglit  for  coiihumption 


npE«* 


^r 


Il»  BnTt?h  colonies*  when  the  prict^s  wcre^  for  wheHt 
6/*^  r>  >  Lid  heans  44*.,  barley  33j?.,  and  oats  '12tf.  The 

Meki  -  of  1816  and  1817  raised  the  prices  tibove 

tkn«]|AmiU.  L  'cb  grain  wua  imported  freeof  duty  that 

I  -1  wa^lett  tor  future  and  more  ubundanl 

One  ill  laese  years  of  abundanee  occurred  in  IH22, 
•ai  dunni^  the  next  twelve  montha  the  prices  of  grain  Jell 
'  '  *^' '"'  had  been  hi  any  year  ^ince  179-2.  It  was 
part  of  the  land-owuers»  tliat  the  e fleet  of 
.vould  have  been  to  keep  the  priee  of  wheat 
at  80«»  per  quart er»  but  this  expectulioii 
)  in»?  realisjed,  that,  if  wc  except  the  year  of 
oned,  the  nverage  price  of  the  period 
'^  the  system  of  prohibition  was  ex* 
•t  that  of  a  e^raduated  duty  in  IS29,  was  only 
r  quarter.  In  the  mean  time,  by  aa  act  pa«$«ied 
to  isiJ;,  I  he  law  of  1815  -wui  modiUed  so  asi'to  allow  of  im- 
^tslion  whenever  the  priocs  were,  for  wheat  70*.,  for  rje, 
pets,  And  beans  46ff.,  for  barley  3att.^  and  for  oata  25.v.  per 
furlar,  but  n  duty  of  1 7s,  a  quarter  for  wheat  (and  other 
nsm  ill  proportion  for  other  i^rain)  wan  to  be  payable 
4lfini||  th«  flist  three  mouths  of  importation,  and  1  J,?.,  &te. 
*  *  the  prices  of  corn  were  never  such  during  ils 
^5  ai  to  bring  this  act  into  o^ienition*  In  Itt2i 
ktiouof  wheat  from  the  English  colonies  in  North 
AlMfkrn  mnis  legalised  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  5'f.  per  quar* 
tar,  wil li n u r  rrfc r ence  to  the  pric e  j u  tiio  En i^l i*h  mar ke t ,  In 
I99if  u  :inued  d^ou^ht  caused  threat  apprehensions 

riling  hardest*,  and  m  order  to  nrevenl  the 
riTU  to  fresh  importations,  and  the  conse- 
!mi^»i<m  of  a  quantity  of  earn  Iwyond  the 
w  by  whK-h  prices  would  have  been 
ifter^  permission  was  given  to  the 
ny  proclamation  f(Ut*,tiOO  quarters  of 
Lreh<jused  in  tho  kins^om. 
ii.viiv^i  of  the  system  of  alternate  prohibition 
tm limited  imtiortaliou  was  at  leng^th  fully  recognised 
xli  r..'.-!i,-^    Mini  in  1829  the  act  wa?*  passed  (D  Geo.  IV, 
trade  in  corn  hasi  since  been  regu- 
of  thiii  act  ia  the  constant  freedom 
ufMin   the  payment  of   duties  tluetuatiug 
'   average  price  of  ^raiii,  decreasintr  as  the 
e?s  and  increasing  a^  the  price  falls.    The  fol- 
exhibits  the  scale  of  duties  gfraduated  according 
LUf  avcnige  prvtm  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain. 


'  -  -I  lU  i 


-«^ 


veil  by  it. 


ji4.itli.air. 

,11  4^,   p,vr 

cj»i  i  I  iff  ifxrry 

mu»,,.,,  ,.,..,,,,-.  ...•,  ,.-..,.,  d  11  ch  price 
•iltnh  ite  aboro  Jd*.,  iuch  duty  «h,iill  be 
di'cmieii  by  I*.  6l/..  UDtil  suoli  jirlrr. 
ftb&lt  be  4is.,  noil  wbetiei^r  lUu  ^»ri<.'r 
KJiaU  be  at  or  above  41j.»  the  litiiy 
*Lall  he  1 1,  ptT  qunrti't,  Whenevtr 
Uit*  ]^r'^ce  sHaH  ti^  tmdcr33ji.  and  nut 
iuiiLer3:fi.,  ISLi.  lOJ. ;  aii'l  iu  rwj^rciof 
KAcU  itiW^TAl  (hilbtig,  ur  mii;^  ijart  or 
f*'cb  iiit<t'j(rnl  iliilUii^,  by  ^bich  tueh 
lirice  sihaU  hi?  unrter  as*.,  th«  duty 
uliMtl  be  lucTi^aHMl  by  !«.  6^  per 
quarter. 


Wheti   Ihe    price  •hall  bo  3€i.  aad 
iiiitltr  37^.   ppr  quarter,    16«.  Grf,    per 

illiuir    by    which   the     once 
>bo\t>  36i..  the  duty  •hall  tn? 

.  .,  .^,  .-  li  ttjy  1.M5W.  until  •iich  prittt 
..1  Ui  ciU.|ftii»U  tMi  4bf.  Whi'D  thu  price  ■ball; 
1.0   »buvr|>i«  lit  Of  above  -ICf.,  If.      Whcti    the 

;vK..,u'v..i'it,-i.'**  ,h:.ll  lrf»  uinU'rlW-ii.  and  not  uDd*r 

'M.  J    rtrid  in  n> 

-•Nillliai;.  or  any 

..    ;.:    _.      -.i»'lling»  liy  wbicb 

iv  Ahatl  li«mcie«acd  by  Ic.  Gd.  ijcr 
jijtcr* 
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If  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  pOBseg- 
sion  in  North  America,  or  eUcwhere  out  of  Eurii|>e,  the 
dutie:;^  arc  as  under;— 

Wheat,  until  the  average  price  shall  be  67^.  per 

quarter  ...  5*.  Orf. 

T,       when  the  avera^je  price .^hall  be  above  67*,  0     6 
Barley,  until  the  average  price  shall  l>e  34*.  per 
quarter        .  •  ,  . 

„      when  ,,  at  or  above  34*, 

Oats,  until  the  average  price  shall  be  2rw.  per 
quarter  .  .  ^ 

,,      when  „  lit  or  above  25^. 

Rye,  pease  and  beans ^ — 

„       until  the  average  price  shall  be  41*.  per  qr. 
ft       when  „  at  or  above  41 JT, 

Meal  or  flour,  the  produce  of  each  different  kind  of 
^ain,  is  admitted  at  rates  of  duty  equivalent  to  those 
cliargeable  on  each  kind  of  grain  respectively.  In  calcu- 
latinti:  ^^i*^h  duties  the  following  quimtities  by  wei^(ht  of 
meal  or  flour  are  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  quarter 
of  grain,  viz.  Wheat-meal  or  flour,  392  Ib^. :  barley- 
racal,  bean-meal,  and  meal  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  3s4 
lbs. :  rye^meal,  424  lbs. ;  and  oatmeal,  1 76  lbs. 

Having  thus  offered  a  brief  «iketch  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  trade  in  com  has  been  and  is  riH^ulated  in  this  countr\% 
it  remains  to  be  shown  what  has  been  the  course  and  extent 
of  that  trade  during  the  period  for  which  authentic  records 
exist. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  diflTerent  times  to 
estimate  the  consumption  of  this  kind  of  food  within  the 
kingdom,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  that 
puqwse*  such  estimates  must  always  partake  of  a  great 
degree  of  uncertainty. 

Tlie  following  estimate  of  the  produce  of  Knghmd  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  made  by  Mr. 
GeoflTrcy  King,  whose  statistical  calculations  have  usually 
been  received  with  much  confidence.  At  thai  lime  wheat 
formed  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  foodof  the  English 
people  than  it  does  at  present. 


Wheat 

Ryo 
Barley    . 

OatB 
Pease 
Beans     . 
Vetches 


M.oyn,tftio  bushels. 
lo,uun,ouo 

:^7,0t>IIJHlll 

J6,uou.oou 

7,O0U.UUO 
4,UlHt,LHlO 
l.UUO,Ot](> 


r9,t>00,000  in  all. 


The  Quantities  here  assumod  were  not  all  consumed 
within  tlie  kingdom,  a  port  beint^  exported  under  the 
Bountj"  Act,  as  hereafter  stated.  Mr,  Charles  Smith,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  *  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,'  esti- 
mated tJuU  the  six  miUioHii  of  inhabiiants,  then  supposed  to 
be  hviug  in  Knglund  and  Wales,  consumed  annually 
3,750,0UU  quajters  of  wheat,  1,016,125  barley,  9 99,U0U  rye, 
1,79 IJU5  oats— and  that  there  w^ere  besides  used  annually 
wilhitt  the  kmgdom— 

90,000  quarters  wheat — distillerl,  and  made  into  starch. 
3,3UO»000         ,,         barley— made  into  beer ; 

1 1  7,000         ,1         ditt<3— applied  to  other  uses  ; 
2,451,500         ,.         oals — ustsd  for  borscs,  Sec, 

31,000         „         rye — used  by  tanners,  and  for  fattening 

hogs; 
90,0tJt)        ,,        beuns  and  pease— for  negroes,  lior»es, 
and  hogs ; 
134,000  ,         pease  — for  sailors,  &c.; 

90,tj00        „        rape  and  other  seed — for  obtaining  oil* 

The  aggregate  of  these  quanlities  makes  up  nearly  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  King,  without  maktag 
any  allowance  for  the  shipmenls  to  foreign  countries,  which, 
at  that  time,  averaged  about  1,500,000  bushels  annually^ 
and  not  taking  into  account  the  quantity  required  for  seed, 
which  must  have  amounted  to  about  us  much  an  tho 
exports. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  average  annual  comuuip* 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  IS12,  as  follows: — 
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SpecUf  ofOraia. 

Population 

iisiDK  each  kind 

of  grain. 

(laanlity. 

Cunsamed  by 
man. 

Consumed  by 
animals. 

Used  In  beer 
and  spiriis. 

Used  in  various 
nianufactareg. 

Total  number 
of  quarters. 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Rye    . 
Beans  a 

nd  Pease 

9,000,000 

1.500,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

Bushels. 

8 
10 
12* 
10 

8 

Quarters. 

9,000,000 

1,875,000 

6,750,000 

625,000 

500,000 

Quarters. 

210,000 

10,200,000 

59,000 

1,360,000 

Quarters. 
4,250,000 

•  • 

Quarters. 
170,000 

'i.ooo 

9,170.000 

6,335,000 

16,950,000 

685,000 

1,860,000 

16,000,000 

18,750,000 

11,829,000 

4,250,000 

171,000 

35,000,000 

No  allowance  for  seed  is  included  in  this  estimate,  which, 
besides,  was  made  when  the  population  was  less  than  two 
thirds  of  its  present  amount.  If  we  allow  that  four  mil- 
lions of  the  population  in  Ireland  are  fed  without  ha^'ing 
recourse  to  corn,  we  still  have  more  than  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  grain-consuming  people.  Taking  those  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  beyond 
the  truth  if  we  estimate  the  quantity  of  grain  actually  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  fifty-five  millions  of  quar- 
ters annually.  The  most  careful  estimate  that  has  yet  been 
made  concerning  the  employment  of  the  soil  in  the  United 
Kingdom  gi\'es  rather  more  than  nineteen  millions  of  sta- 
tute acres  for  arable  and  grarden  land;  and  if  we  assume 
that  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  taking  one  kind  with 
another,  amounts  to  three  quarters  to  the  acre,  which  is 
known  to  be  very  near  to  the  actual  produce,  we  arrive  by 
that  mode  of  computation  at  a  result  which  agrees  substan- 
ttally  with  the  estimate  already  offered. 

Tne  circumstance  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
that  half  the  population  of  Ireland  do  not  employ  grain  for 
their  subsistence,  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duce of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  for  use  in  England.  The 
greater  part  of  Irish  mm  thus  brought  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  consists  of  oats ;  the  quantity  of  wheat  is  also 
considerable.  The  shipments  have  increased  very  mate- 
rially since  the  Union  up  to  1 828,  but  since  that  lime  have 
.  been  nearly  stationary,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement,  which  includes  all  sorts  of  gram. 

Qnarters.  Quarters.                               Quurlers. 

1801  .     900  1813  .  977,164  1825  .  2,203,962 

1802  .  467,067  1814  .  812,805  1826  .  1,692,189 

1803  .  343,548  1815  .  821,192  1827  .  1,829,743 

1804  .  316,958  1816  .  873,865  1828  .  2,826,135 

1805  .  306,923  1817  .  699,809  1829  .  2,305,806 

1806  .  466,947  1818  .  1,207,851  1830  .  2,212,729 

1807  .  463,406  1819  .  967,861  1831  .  2,419,643 

1808  .  656,770  1820  .  1,417,120  1832  .  2,605,734 

1809  .  933,658  1821  .  1,822,816  1833  .  2,736,281 

1810  .  632,849  1822  .  1,063,089  1834  .  2,742,586 

1811  .  430,189  1823  .  1,528,153  1835  .  2,679,342 

1812  .  600,268  1824  .  1,634,024 

The  proportions  of  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  series  were  as  follows 


Wheat  . 
Barley  . 
Rye 

Oats       . 
Indian  corn 
Beans 
Pease 


1883. 

844,201 

107,519 

167 

1,762,519 

117 

19,113 

2,645 


1834. 

779,504 

221,578 

982 

1,719,501 

75 

18,770 

2,176 


1835L 

661,776 

166,503 

615 

1,822,767 

24,234 
3,447 


2,736,281        2,742,586  2,679,342 

Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, this  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  exporting 
country  for  corn.  In  the  ten  years  firom  1 760  to  1 709  there 
were  only  two  years  in  which  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported did  not  exceed  the  quantity  imported ;  the  aggregate 
average  price  during  those  ten  years  being  45s.  1U(/.  per 
quarter;  or  excluding  the  two  years  of  importation  (1767 
and  8),  4U.  9d.  per  quarter.  At  these  prices  the  export 
was  not  much  stimulated  by  the  bounty,  the  whole  excess 
of  the  quantity  sent  abroad  being  only  1,384,561  quarters. 
In  the  next  decennary  period,  five  were  years  of  export  and 
five  of  import,  the  average  prices  of  each  division  being 
40«.  Cyd.  and  49*.  5d,  respectively.  In  the  next  period  of 
the  like  duration,  viz.,  1 780  to  1 789,  six  were  yeara  of  ex- 
port and  four  of  import,  the  average  prices  being  44j.  5d. 
for  the  years  of  exportation,  and  47s.  lOd.  for  the  other 
years.    Of  the  next  decennarv  period,  1 792,  tho  last  vear  of 


peace,  was  likewise  the  last  year  of  exportation ;  if  that 
year,  when  the  average  price  was  4\s,  9(i.,  be  excluded,  the 
average  price  of  the  period  was  57s.  6d,  per  quarter,  and 
the  importation  amounted  to  3}  millions  of  quarters.  The 
importations  of  wheat  from  foreign  countries,  including  our 
North  American  colonies,  in  each  year  from  1800  to  1835 
inclusive,  and  the  average  price  according  to  the  London 
Gazette,  have  been  as  follows : — 


1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 


\)uarters. 
1,242,507 
1,396,359 
498,359 
297,145 
398,067 
842,879 
280,776 
379,833 

424,709 
1,491,341 
238,366 
244,385 
425,559 
681,333 

225^263 
1,020,949 


110*.     5d. 
115     11 
67       9 


57 
60 
87 
76 
73 


78     11 
94       5 


103 
92 
122 
106 
72 
63 
76 
94 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Quarters. 

1,503,518 

122,133 

84,274 

2 

12,*137 

15,777 

525,231 

315,892 

572,733 

842,050 

1,364,220 

1,701,885 

1.491,631 

325,435 

82,346 

64,658 

28,483 


83 
72 


65     10 


54 
43 
51 
62 
66 


56     11 


56 
60 
66 
64 
66 
58 


52  11 
46  2 
39        4 


It  was  one  principal  object  of  the  framera  of  the  law  of 
1 829  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  English  grain. 
How  far  that  object  has  been  attained  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices'  that 
have  oocuritid  in  each  of  the  yeans  since  elapsed,  and  tho 
per-centage  difference  between  the  sarnie,  calculated  upon 
tho  lowest  pnoc  of  the  year. 


Per-centa(,'e 

Highesu 

Lowest. 

fluctuation. 

S.       If. 

s.      4. 

1829        . 

75     3 

56    3 

.       33} 

1830       . 

72  11 

56     1 

.       30 

1831        . 

73     5 

60     5 

.       214 

1832       . 

63     5 

52     6 

.       20i 

1883        . 

55     5 

49  10 

.     Hi 

.        194 

1334 

49     6 

41     5 

1835       . 

42  10 

36     8 

.        17 

The  fluctuation  during  the  whole  period  of  seven  years  is 
thus  seen  to  have  exceeded  100  per  cetit  if  calculated  upon 
the  lowest  price. 

The  principal  supplies  of  foreign  com  to  Great  Britain 
are  dra^Ti  from  Danzig,  Hamburg,  Rostock,  and  the  ports 
of  Russia  on  the  Baltic.  The  shipments  firom  Dancig  are 
of  the  produce  of  Poland,  and  are  brought  down  the  Vistula 
on  rafls  to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  permission  to  im- 
port from  British  colonies  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  has  not 
occasioned  the  shipment  of  any  considerable  quantity. 
There  is  reas(m  for  believing  that  the  produce  of  our 
North  American  colonies  is  not  usually  more  than  enough, 
if  indeed  it  be  enough,  for  their  own  ex)n8umption,  and  tliat  in 
every  case  where  corn  has  been  shipped  thence  for  England, 
at  least  an  equal  quantity  has  been  procured  from  the 
United  States  to  supply  its  place.  During  the  la-t  one  or 
two  vears  this  trade  nas  been  interrupted  by  the  high  pri<'cs 
in  the  United  States,  and  .the  shipments  to  Europe  from 
British  America  have  consequently  nearly  ceased. 

OORNA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetalous 
exogens,  recently  cut  off  firom  Caprifoliacero,  to  which  ihey 
were  formerly  referred.  Tliey  consist  principally  of  shrubs, 
ver>'  rarely  of  herbaceous  plants,  having  oppo.sitc  strongly- 
veined  leaves  without  stinules,  an  inferior  ovary,  in  each 
of  whose  cells  is  one  penaulous  ovule,  four  valvate  petals. 


CQR 
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iltematiog  witli  them,  and  a  drupoceoufi  fruit 
;  the  embryo  lies  in  ;gorae  llcshy  albumen. 
species  are  cultivated  in  European  (gardens, 
us   mas,   or  cornel-tr^e,   Comus  ulna,  san- 
ifi(i  »ehcea,  called  dogiTtJod,  tofrether  with  Bentlm- 
Jiftjm.     They  are  valucKl  either  for  their  bright  red 
iwbioh  in  the  winter  are  highly  ornament  a  U  or  fur 
-coloured  fruit,     Benthamia  fragifera,  in  parti- 
drapes  collected  in  roundish  slrawberry-liko 
h»ve  a  beautiful  effect  in  the  south-west  of 
11 ! her  it  has  been  some  years  introduced  from 
Mountains.    The  bracts  of  some  speciea  of 
very  large,  and   resemble  petaK  and  being 
ire  a  guy  substitute  for  the  tlowers  themselves. . 
all  and  inconspicuous.    This  is.  particularly 
with  Cornus  herbacea  and  florida,  and  Bentharaia 
Medicinally,  Cornaceous  plant*  are  of  great  im- 
The  American  physicians  esteem  the  bark  of 
ndd  rmd  sericea  equal  to  Cinchona  us  a  febnfut^e. 
iirnus  mas  used  to  be  culfivated  in  ^rdens 
-  fruit,  which  were  called  cornelian  eberriea. 
jb*  uiuuu^  tree,  with  clustern  of  small  starry  yellow 
up I»t*anng  in   the  spring  before  the  leaves,      Tlie 
:        acute,  wavy,  and  of  a  dull  greyish 
oi'  oblong  drujx^^  of  a  red  or  oc- 
by  a  y<  un\\-  rtHour :  they  are  excessively  austere  be- 
but  eventually  i^t  hke  medlars,  and  then  become 


[Conuu  mu.] 

r,  vHh  th«  pel  it*  mnA  *Ummu*\  %  ftu  nrary  ouli  (lifuogh 
'    '  '     /  lht>  ba«e  of  the  »tyle»  Httd  tiK' 


»tyl4 
tf  atone;  I,  «  vrnticul  srctiun 


10,  LUIGI,  or  LEWIS,  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
\ft  the  iiicn^sriil  riirc  be  took  of  his  healthy  by 
|JeL     Ht  dly  of  a  weak  conslilution, 

he  I  I -d  mature  manhood  his  in- 

goncc  m  catuig»  drinking,  and  other  plca- 
rit  on  HO  many  disorders  that  life  was  a 
Ills  us,  that  from  his  thifty-flftb 
nf  biH  nights  and  days  in  almost 
1  all  their  other  reuie* 
)  rew  in  mended  a  m(»re 
01  .nri\  ami  uatn  he  was  forty  he  be^J 
ioMi  live  ^uaDtity  of  his  food,  and  to  eat 


and  drink  nothing  but  what  nature  required.  At  first  he 
found  this  severe  rcf^imen  verv  r\i,  ,.rr,.^.able,  and  ho  con- 
fesses that  he  did  occasional! \  >  'the  Hesh-pots  of 
Egypt/  But  as  each  of  these  r^  ^  ought  back  nis  old 
symptoms,  he  soon  exerted  all  his  resolution,  and  by  a  spare 
and  simple  did  became  a  hale  man  wilhin  a  year.  From 
temperance  lie  proceeded  to  abstemiousness,  until  at  la^st 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  was  often  considered  sufficient  for  a  meal. 
His  health  and  spirits  kept  improvinLi;all  the  while,  and  as 
for  enjoyment  in  eatings  he  says  he  brought  himself  to  relish 
dry  bread  much  more  than  he  had  ever  done  the  most  ex- 

?iuisite  dainties  of  the  table.  At  the  same  time  he  care- 
ully  avoided  heat  and  cold,  over-fatigue,  late  hours,  sexual 
excesses*  and  all  violent  passions  of  the  mind,  ha\  mg  fully 
ascertained  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  of  health  and 
longevity  than  an  indulgence  in  ambition,  envy,  hatred,  and 
the  like.  Melanchuly  was  to  be  equally  avoided,  but  from 
this  deprcstilnff  passion  his  light  food  and  peaceful  slumbers 
kept  him  wholly  tree.  He  recommended,  by  practice,  exer- 
ci-ic.  riding  on  horseback,  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  those 
gentle  excitements  derivable  from  fine  scenery  in  the  coun- 
try, the  contemplation  of  architectural  and  other  work*  of 
art  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the  hearing  and  playing  of 
music » 

He  records  of  himself,  that  when  he  was  a  very  old  man 
he  used  often  to  sing  with  his  grandchildren,  ana  that  loo 
with  a  voice  louder  aitd  clearer  than  wheu  ho  was  u  youag 
man. 

When  he  was  seventy  years  old  he  suffered  a  drea<lful 
accident,  by  which  his  head  and  l>t>dy  were  battered,  aud  a 
leg  and  arm  dislocated.  Considering  hi^  advanced  age* 
the  physiciaiis  thought  these  injmies  must  speedily  prove 
ffltal,  but  uHer  his  limbs  had  been  ^et,  he  recovered  under 
the  slightest  medical  treatment,  and  without  experienoing 
any  fever.  Hence  he  inferred  that  a  life  of  strict  temper- 
ance is  a  safeguard  against  the  ill  effects  that  generally  fol* 
low  such  accident-*.  When  he  was  about  seventy-eight,  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  he  took  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
was,  of  bread,  light  meat^  yolk  of  egg,  and  soup,  twelve 
ounces  in  all;  of  wine,  fourteen  ounces;  and  these  were 
portioned  out  into  four  separate  meals.  By  the  advice  of 
nis  medical  friend^i  he  then  added  two  ounces  to  his  Kjlid 
food,  and  two  ounces  to  his  wine  ;  but  this  tritling  increase 
was  soon  given  over,  as  it  destroyed  his  ease  and  vivacity, 
aiid  made  him  peevish  and  melancholy.  In  lib  eighty-third 
year  he  wrote  his  treatise  '  Of  the  Advantages  of  a  Tem- 
perate Life.*  He  subsequently  added  three  other  diiicourses 
on  the  "same  subject,  the  fourlh  and  last  being  included  iu 
a  letter  to  Barbara,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  to  whom  he 
slates  that  though  at  the  age  of  ninety-five^  he  is  still  in 
po6*se'«sion  of  health,  vigour,  and  the  perfect  use  of  all  htu 
faculties. 

Cornaro  died  at  Padua  in  1 566,  when,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  he  was  ninety-eight  years  old.     His  worlt 
was  very  frequently  published  in  Italy,  buth  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue  and  ill  Latin.     It  has  been  translated  into  till 
the  civilized  languages  of  Europe,  and  was  once  a  most  po- 
pular book.     There  arc  i^everal  English  translations  of  it, 
the  best  being  one  which  bears  the  date  of  1779.     Addison 
praises  the  original  work  in  the  *  Spectator.'     *  Thi*^  tren- 
lise,*  he  says,  *  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  several  < 
authors,  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirit  of  cheti . 
religion,  and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural  concumiiaaia  ul 
temperance  and  sobriety.    The  mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it 
is  rather  a  recorameudation  than  a  discredit  to  it.'  Coniaro's 
ssysti-m  has  bad  many  followers.     The  best  authenticated 
case  we  know  of  its  being  rigorously  and  successfully  pur- 
sued in  England  is  that  of  Thomas  Wood,  a  miller  of  Bd- 
lericuy  iu  Esacx,  to  whom  a  neighbouring  clerg)nr«n  In 
the  *Lifi^  of  Cornaro.*     {Medical  Trufnactiom  qf 
i(*ge  if  Phy\ii'ian^,)    The  uld  Venetian  does  not  m 
such  extreme  abstinence  as  he  practised— both  the  qiL-ilily 
and  the  quantity  of  food,  he  says,  ought  to  depend  on  the 
consTitulion;  but  he  is  probably  right  in  hinting  that  men 
of  all  con?*titutiuns  shorten  their  lives  and  weaken  their  en- 
joyments by  over-eat  me  and  drinking. 
■    CO'UNE/\u    [Eve] 

COUNEILLE.  PIERRE,  commonly  called    "    '  '"       '' 
the  French  drauja;  not  that  he  was  really  the  • 
French  dramatist*,  for  lie  was  preceded  b;  ^ 
and  many  mare,  but  because  he  so  far 

cessors,  that  they  are  now  forgotten,  whi.^  ..^  , „^ 

uf  the  French  classics.    Ho  was  born  in  the  year  1606,  ^\ 
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Rouen,  where  his  father  was  an  advocate.  Pierre  himself 
was  destined  for  the  har,  and  had  begun  to  poactise  in  that 
iirofession,  in  which,  however,  he  had  but  little  success. 
Having  been  taken  by  one  of  his  friends  to  see  a  lady  of 
whom  the  latter  was  enamoured,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her  himself,  an  incident  which  furnished  him  with  the 
plot  of  his  first  comeAy  Milete,  produced  in  1629,  which 
was  followed  by  the  dramas  of  Clitandre,  La  Veuve,  La 
'Galerie  du  Palais^  and  La  Place  Royale,  all  produced  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  year  1636.  It  appears  that  Cardinal 
Richelieu  then  aspired  to  be  the  grand  arbiter  in  matters 
of  dramatic  taste.  He  sketched  the  plan  of  a  comedy,  witli 
which  Corneille,  although  a  poet  patronized  bv  the  Cardinal, 
had  the  hardihood  to  find  fault,  and  this  produced -a  lasting 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  priest-prime-minister  against  the 
dramatist. 

In  1636  Comeille's  fame  rose  at  onoe  to  its  height.  M. 
Chalon  had  recommended  him  to  study  the  Spanish  dra- 
matists, particularly  Guillen   de  Castro ;  and  it  is  on  the 

•  Cid'  of  this  author  that  the  celebrated  Cid  of  Corneille 
was  principally  founded.  This  piece  delighted  the  Pari- 
sians to  enthusiasm;  they  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  it,  and 
they  looked  on  it  as  a  complete  miracle.  Tlie  author  had 
before  exhibited  some  tragic  power  in  an  earlier  work 
called  *  Med6e,*  but  it  is  not  till  the  production  of  the  Cid 
that  we  mu^t  look  on  him  as  '  le  grand  Corneille.' 

Tlie  French  Academy,  which  was  founded  by  Richelieu, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  share  the  general  enthusiasm. 
They  (or  rather  Chapelain)  wrote  an  elaborate  critique  on 
the  Cid,  in  which  they  ventured  to  point  out  some  defects, 
wliile  they  allowed  the  poet  genius  of  the  highest  oi-der,  and 
rather  found  fault  witn  the  subject  of  the  drama  than 
Comeille's  manner  of  ti'eating  it.  This  critique  is  in  mo.st 
editions  of  Comeille's  works,  affixed  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cid,  under  the  title  of  *  Sentimons  de  1' Academic  Fran^oise 
sar  la  Tragi-com^die  du  Cid.' 

Corneille  felt  himself  hurt  by  an  imputation  cast  upon 
his  inventive  powers ;  it  was  hinted  that  he  borrowed  his 
plot  fyom  the  Spanish,  because  he  had  not  imagination 
enough  to  contrive  a  new  one.  He  long  sought  for  a  sub- 
ject which  diould  silence  these  aspersions  of  his  enemies, 
and  at  last  turned  his  attention  to  Roman  history,  ftom 
which  he  drew  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  'Horace'  and 
•Cinna,'  both  produced  in  1639.  The  former  ftilly  proves 
his  ingenuity  in  moulding  a  complicated  story  out  of  scanty 
materials. 

These  were  followed  by  *  Polyeucte,'  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  martyr  of  that  name,  which  by  some  is 
reckoned  his  chef-d'oeuvre.  'La  Mort  de  Pi)mp6e,*  and 
•Le  Mentcur'  (an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  comedy  *  La  Sos- 
pechosa  Verdad*)  succeeded,  and  were  followed  by  a  train 
of  pieces  with  varjing  success  till  the  year  1653,  when  the 
tragedy  of  *  Pertharite*  was  produced,  and  was  decidedly 
unsuccessful.  This  misfortune  disgusted  Corneille  for  a 
time  with  the  stage,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  and  began  to  versify  Tliomas  'A  Kempis, 
*De  Imitatione  Christi.*  Six  years  wore  off  his  disgust,  and 
be  again  tum^d  to  the  drama:  the  success  of  *(Edipe,'  pro- 
duced in  1659,  encoura^:ed  him  to  go  on.  He  even  turned  his 
attention  to  oi>era  writing,  and  the  *Toison  d'Or'  remains  a 
specimen  of  what  he  has  done  in  that  species  of  composition. 
The  success  of  this  piece  was  decidea,  but  it  was  only  the 
flame  of  an  expiring  lamp;  in  vain  he  wrote  fresh  tragedies, 
in  vain  did  his  friends  laud  them  to  the  skies;  the  public 
began  to  suspect  that  his  genius  was  worn  out,  and  he  had 
cea.sed  to  be  popular  before  the  production  of  his  last  pieces, 

*  Pulcherie'  (1672)  and  *  Surena'  (1674).  His  latter  works 
have  sunk  entirely  into  oblivion.  He  died  in  the  year  1684, 
at  the  ajge  of  seventy-eight,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Acadcmie  thirty-seven  years.  In  private  Ufe  he  was  a  quiet 
domestic  man,  with  a  bluntneas  of  manners  that  was  almast 
repulsive.  If  we  may  trust  his  biographers,  he  had  a  few 
small  ihults,  but  no  vice ;  his  whole  pleasure  was  centred  in 
his  own  &milv.  He  and  his  brother  had  married  two  sis- 
ters, and  resided  together  in  one  house,  till  death  separated 
them. 

It  was,  we  have  seen,  by  the  *  CSd,'  that  Comeille  first 
rose  into  celebrity;  two  or  three  passages  of  his  '  Med^e'  are 
occasionadly  quoted,  to  show  the  develojiment  of  a  young 
poet,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  forgotten,  and  probably  would 
never  hftve  been  citerl,  had  not  its  author  distinguished 
himself  by  his  subsequent  productions.  His  early  comedies 
bave  Bunk  deiorvediy  into  oblivion,   being    dry  tedious 


pieces  of  declamation,  without  point,  and  founded  on  a  false 
morality ;  their  only  redeeming  merit  is  ingenuity  of  Qon- 
struction. 

If  we  now  peruse  the '  Cid,'  we  shall  be  at  a  lott  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  that  enthusiasm  which  its  appearanec 
created  in  France,  when,  as  it  is  said,  all  Paris  saw  Chi- 
miine  (the  heroine)  with  the  eyes  of  Rodrigue  (the  hero). 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  French  stage  was  in  a 
wretched  state  before  the  appearance  of  Ck>raeille;  the 
pieces  of  his  predecessors  were  for  the  most  part  dull  and 
neavy,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  delineation  of 
character.  As  a  specimen  of  these  old  dramas,  we  refer  to 
a  translation  of  Gamier's  '  Cornelia,'  in  Dodsley's  old  plays, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  commended  by  Ben  Jonson.  liie 
chief  fault  found  with  the  *Cid'  by  contemporary  critics 
was  the  selection  of  the  subject.  Don  Rodrigue,  to  revenge 
a  blow  given  fo  his  father,  kills  the  father  of  Chimene,  his 
mistress,  in  a  duel ;  she  at  first  makes  ever}'  eflbrt  to 
accomplish  his  death,  but  at  length,  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  she  marries  him.  It  is  the  contention  be- 
tween love  and  duty  in  the  heart  of  the  heroine  which  is 
the  leading  feature  of  the  drama.  The  Aristarchus  of  the 
'  Academic'  called  the  lady  a  monster  of  filial  impiety,  and 
said  that  she  had  no  right  to  luve  Rodrigue  at  all;  the  op 
posite  party  contended  \hat  the  preser\ation  of  her  early 
love  under  all  circumstances,  was  perfectly  amiable  and 
feminine.  This  literary  battle,  indeed,  seemed  rather  to  be 
foui^ht  for  the  morals  of  the  heroine,  than  the  merits  of  the 
play.  Those  who  would  wish  to  read  the  charge  and  its 
an.swer,  may  turn  to  the  *  Exainen'  above  referred  to,  and 
La  Harpe's  *  CJours  do  la  Litt6iature.'  It  should  be  obser\*ed 
that  this  drama  of  the  '  Cid'  is,  by  critics  of  the  romantic 
school,  preferred  to  his  other  works,  as  partaking  somewhat 
of  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  animated  their  idol,  the 
{Spanish  rlrama. 

The  other  most  celebrated  piece  of  Comeille's  is  'Hojnce,* 
the  last  act  of  'Cinna'  being  reckoned  a  chef  d'oBuvre 
rather  than  the  whole  play.  Fontenclle's  praise  of '  Horace,' 
for  the  ingenuity  of  its  construction*  is  unquestionably  just 
*  Corneille,'  says  he,  '  has  but  a  combat  to  work  upon,  that 
of  the  Horotii  and  Curiatii,  and  out  of  this  scanty  subject  he 
constmcts  a  tragedy.'  The  prospect,  indeed,  was  but  barren, 
yet  the  tra^ian,  by  giving  Horatius  a  sister  of  the  Curiatii 
to  wife,  while  his  own  sister  is  (according  to  the  old  story) 
betrothed  to  one  of  these  Curiatii,  and  by  dweUing  on  the 
times  immediately  preceding  and  pending  the  combat,  has 
thrown  an  interest  into  his  piece  which  was  scarcely  to  be 
anticipated.  Here  indeed  his  praise  ends,  for  the  last  two 
acts  are  occupied  by  the  murder  of  Horatius'  sister,  and  its 
consequences ;  hence,  as  La  Harpe  justly  observes,  they 
form  a  separate  plot,  totally  unconnected  with  the  preceding 
part  of  the  play.  The  father  of  Horatius,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  stern  Roman  character,  is  the  most  commended  by 
the  admirers  of  this  tragedy. 

The  general  censure  pas^  on  Comeille's  comedies  does 
not  extend  to  '  Le  Menteur,'  which  is  one  of  his  later  pro- 
ductions, and  is  an  excessively  humorous  and  amusing 
piece.  The  English  know  it  well  from  Foote's  version,  the 
'  Liar;'  and  indeed  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  long 
before  the  time  of  Foote ;  an  anonymous  translation  was 
acted  in  1685.  under  the  name  of  the  '  Mistaken  Beauty,' 
and  a  subsequent  adaptation  was  written  by  Sir  R.  Steele, 
called  the  *  Lying  Lover.' 

The  chief  merit  which  is  assigned  to  Corneille  by  his 
admirers  is  his  dignity ;  they  allow  that  Racine  may  be 
more  elegant,  more  touching,  but  in  a  *  noble  ferocity'  they 
say  that  (Dorneille  stands  alone.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  CJorneille  wrote  the  French  tongue  was  still  in 
an  uncultivated  state ;  he  must  not  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  French  style,  his  verse  being  often  defective,  and 
his  language  disfigured  bv  barbarisms. 

Voltaire,  on  learning  that  a  preat-niece  of  Comeille  was 
entirely  without  fortune  and  almost  without  friends,  took  lier 
into  his  house  at  Ferney,  where  she  completed  her  education, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  married  by  Voltaire  to  a  captain  of 
dragoons.  Besides  giving  her  a  marriage  portion,  Voltaire 
undertook  to  write  a  commentary  on  Corneille,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  prot^g6e.  Tlie  work,  which  was  printed  by 
subscription,  and  'liberally  patronized  by  the  French  king, 
the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  others, 
brought  in  50,000  francs,  as  an  addition  to  the  young  lad/s 
marriage  portion.  Voltaire,  though  a  great  admirer  of 
Comeille,  was  not  blind  to  his  numerous  faults,  which  ho 


lBi|ioiotMl  out  ftt  full  )mi^*th  in  his  *  Commeritaneft'  in  two 
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generally  slight:  sometimes  they  are  very  serious.  The 
bursa  under  a  hard  com  is  apt  to  suppurate,  and  the  inflam- 
mation, pain,  and  irritation,  are  excessive.  Tight  or  impro- 
perly-shaped shoes  being  the  primary  cause  of  corns,  shoes 
or  hoots  fashioned  to  thti  natural  shape  of  the  foot  must  bo 
worn,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed  should  ho 
soft  and  phant.  To  avoid  pressure  upon  a  com  already 
existing*  a  portion  of  leather  spread  wiili  diachylon  or  other 
emollient  plaster  having  a  bole  in  it  corresponding  with 
the  size  of  the  corn  may  be  worn  ;  or  if  tbe  outer  portion  of 
the  com,  which  is  quite  insensible,  be  pared  or  scraped 
away,  temporary  relief  is  obtained.  For  a  corn  which  has 
become  very  sensible,  tbe  application  of  lunar  caustic  or 
concentrate.-!  nitric  acid  is  necessary;  if  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  an  intlamed  bursa  contuini/tg 
pus,  I  he  outer  portion  must  be  cut  away  with  the  Bcalpol, 
and  tbe  bursa  freely  lai'l  open,  so  that  the  matter  may 
escape,  which  will  give  great  relief.  If  a  soli  corn  become 
Very  sensible,  as  it  oHcii  dues,  without  an  abscess  existing 
beneath,  concentrate^l  nitric  acid  should  be  applied.  Bunions 
ditter  from  corns,  inasmuch  us  the  part  atFecied  is  generally 
of  CTcater  extent ;  a  bursals  always  connected  with  them, 
and  when  intlameil.  serum  is  accreted,  which,  if  pro&sure  and 
all  causes  of  initation  be  avoided,  is  aq;aiii  speedily  absorWl. 
If  the  bursa  be  much  intlamed,  leeches  and  fomentations 
are  necessary;  and  should  pus  ha\e  funned,  it  must  be  let 
out.  If  the  abscess  do  not  speedily  heal,  niirie  acid  should 
be  carefully  applied  to  its  inner  surfUce.  Extirpation  of 
corns  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  not  free  from  danger, 
and  should  never  be  attempted  c\  "  *  -  i  very  skilful  aiid 
dexterous  person.     A  waiind  or  i  of  the  tendon* 

or  fibrous  Btructures  around  (Ik  , i-,  i,>  somotime«  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  alarming  s)mptoms,  even  by  tetanus  and 
dealh.  Amputation  of  the  toe  has  been  practised.  (See 
Sir  B.  Brother  excellent  Lecture  on  Corns  and  Bunions, 
Medtcul  Gazette,  13ih  Fcbruarv,  1836.) 

CORNU  AMMO'NIS,  the  old  Latin  name  for  the  now 
well  kno^iii  fossil  shell,  the  Ammonite.  Thetie  Cmnua 
Ammotth,  Cornea  d'Jr/wion  of  tbe  French,  were  m  ealletl 
from  a  fancied  iH*semblance  to  the  horns  with  which  the 
head  of  Jupitor  Ammon  vai>  sculptured.  In  the  earlier 
times  their  origin  was  variously  accounted  for ;  some 
thought  them  petrifications  of  real  rams*  horns,  taking  the 
name  above  mentioned  in  a  strict  and  downright  matier-of- 
fiict  sense;  others  thought  they  weie  the  curled  taiU  of 
certain  animals;  some  took  tliem  for  petrified  marine 
worms  rolled  up:  others  ^a\v  in  them  coded  serpents, 
whence  they  were  called  inahC'^toues,  Tile  legendis  of  the 
saints  invested  them  with  a  ^^ered  interest. 

or  thouuml  lOnki'M.  yttchotio 
Wiif  changed  llttii  4  ct>il  of  »taiit*, 
WlK'n  liuty  Hilda  rrayM 

And  the  prayer,  we  are  told,  was  not  only  followed  by 
petrification,  but  by  decapitation.  We  believe  that  there 
is  n  situilar  tradition  of  St.  Ke}ua,  who,  when  she  ibuud 
herself  in  a  wood  at  Keynsham.  between  Bath  and  Bri^tol^ 
surrounded  by  serpents,  changed  them  by  the  fervour  of  her 
devotions  into  headless  stones,     Nor  were  ibi  -  i* 

confined   to   tbe  mere  vulgar.      Wormius   ilc-^r  i- 

munite^  as  pctrilled  adders.  Langivis  considertw  liiviu  to 
be  either  the  vertebne  of  scqients  or  convoluted  Tnarino 
insects.  Tliese  notions  were  not  lost  on  the  dealers ;  and 
there  are  few  fossil  collections  which  do  not  e^en  now 
posaesi  what  was  called  aperfeef  O/rtiu  Ammom9,  that  is, 
an  Ammonite  with  a  caiTcd  seqwut's  head  ingeniously 
tUtfcfd  on  to  the  fvissd  abelt  by  way  of  aperture.  Our  limitii 
will  not  permit  ils  to  dwell  on  this  fabulous  part  of  tho 
history  of  Ammonites  further  than  to  observe  tliat  other 
learned  men,  Torellus  Sarayna,  Frasefttorius,  &c.,  ct»nai* 
dercd  them  as  lu^ui  Naiuro'^  formed  by  the  plastic  power 
of  the  earth,  Tiie  antients  held  them  in  high  estimation 
as  ver>'  bacred  and  of  the  highest  value  to  the  dreamer 
Thus  Pliny  iUisi.  MumU  book  xxx\i.,  c.  10),  *  Hammoivs 
cfsrnu  inter  *itcratissimas  ^lithiopiBD  geiumas,  aurco  colore, 
ariolini  corn  us  etfigiem  reddens,  promittitur  prajtlivina 
somnia  repre^enlare  ;*  and  even  to  the  present  time  tlir 
Indiauis  are.*^aid  to  ascribe  extraordinary  properlioa  in  ihi  m. 
To  the  zoologist  AnilnonitCiS  are  tdjject»  of  gn  r„ 

and  to  the  geologi.^t  ihey  are  of  the  utmost  r^ 
'It  is  easy,*  says  Mr.  PhdUpSt  in  his  '  Guide  ( 
(^vu,  lb3-lj  *  to  see  how  important,  in  tiue^tions  .r^ 

the  relative  antiquity  of  stratified  rocks,  is  a  knowledge;  tS" 
Ammonites,  since  whole  sections  of  them  ar«  chat«c^«ic^dti«v 
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of  certain  systems  of  rocks.'  (sec.  82.)  Dr.  Buckland 
{Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  333,)  thus  comprehensively  de- 
scrihes  the  range  of  these  extinct  cephalopodous  mollusks : 
'The  fkmily  of  Ammonites  extends  through  the  entire  series 
of  the  fossiliferous  formations,  from  the  transition  strata  to 
the  chalk  inclusive.' 

According  to  Mr.  Owen's  system  (respiratory),  the  Am- 
monites form  the  fourth  genus  of  his  second  fomily  (Am- 
monitidiB)  of  his  first  order  TetrabranchiatOy  of  the  class 
Cephalopoda.  For  Mr.  Owen's  definition  of  the  Ammoni- 
tidaD,  see  Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  428.  M.  De  Blainville, 
in  his  *  Malacalogie,'  thus  defines  the  shell  of  Ammonites. 

Shell  discoid,  more  or  less  compressed;  whorls  of  the 
spire  more  or  less  evident ;  the  aperture  with  herders  a  little 
widened  or  opened  out  (evas6s) ;  the  partitions  constantly 
sinuous ;  a  dorsal  siphon. 

In  the  *  Additions  and  Corrections,'  the  author  states  that 
he  had  ohserved  atM.  Defrance's  many  beautiftil  individuals 
of  different  species  of  Ammonites,  which  had  been  generously 
communicated  to  M.  Defrance  by  M.  Deslongchamps,  of  Caen, 
which  present  their  apertures  in  a  very  complete  state,  and 
which  he  has  figured.  M.  De  Blainville  further  states  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  this  aperture  is  not  always  widened,  as  he 
had  stated  after  an  English  author,  and  that  it  is  often  even 
rather  contracted.  The  most  constant  character,  he  adds, 
is,  that  the  border  or  lip  is  swollen  into  a  thick  margin 
(bourrelet),  which  is  very  regularly  symmetrical,  as  in  other 
univalve  shells ;  and  that  this  border,  often  subauriculated 
or  rather  notched  at  its  root,  is  remarkably  sinuous  on  each 
side ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  to  the  character 
of  this  genua — *  aperture  symmetrical,  a  little  widened  or 
contracted,  the  border  or  lip  thickened  into  a  margin  (bour- 
relet), and  often  notched  or  sinuous  and  auriculated  in  a 
variable  manner  at  the  origin.'  This  addition,  though 
correct  to  some  extent,  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  as 
a  f^eneral  proposition,  for  there  are  certainly  exceptions. 
M.  Rang  makes  the  genus  Ammonites  (Bruguidre)  em- 
brace the  following  genera :  Orbulites,  Planorbites,  Planu- 
lites,  of  Lamarck ;  EUipsolites,  Amalthea,  Pelagusa,  Sim- 
plegas,  of  De  Montfort ;  Ammonelliptites  of  Parkinson ; 
Ophiopomorphites  of  Hott;  Globites,  Ceratites,  and  Go- 
niatites,  of  De  Haan. 
Tlic  following  is  M.  Hang's  definition : — 
Animal  unknown. 

Shell  discoid,  with  the  spire  convoluted  on  the  same 
plane,  either  enveloping  or  not  enveloping  j  whorls  con- 
tiguous, partitions  more  or  less  lobated  on  their  borders, 
with  ramitications  or  digitations;  last  chamber  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  last  whorl  of  the  spire. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  M.  Defrance  and  M.  D'Orbigny 
have  remarked  a  particular  disposition  in  the  form  of  the 
borders  of  the  aperture  of  Ammonites ;  these  borders  are 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  margin  which  Ls  thick  and  re- 
flected outwards ;  at  other  times  two  elongated  tongue-like 
processes,  terminated  in  a  point  or  dictated,  extend  firom 
each  of  the  sides ;  lastly,  adds  M.  D'Orbigny,  in  some 
.  others,  a  third  appendage  is  given  off  from  the  middle  of 
the  two  tongue-like  processes,  and  bends  (se  replie)  over 
the  entrance  of  the  aperture. 

M.  Rang  proposes  three  groups : — 
1. 
Those  with  an  embracing  spire  (spire  embrassante). 
Example,  Ammonites  subraaiatus,  &c. 
2. 
Those  with  a  demi-enveloping  spire.     Example,  Am- 
monites MantellH,  &c. 

3. 
Those  with  a  spire  entirely  uncovered.    Example,  Am- 
monites giganteus,  &c. 

Having  given  this  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  authors 
above  quoted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  question 
whether  the  Ammonites  were  external  or  internal  shells. 
Cuvier  and  Lamarck  thought  that  they  were  internal.  The 
fbnner  says  (Regne  AninuU,  last  edition)  '  La  petitesse  de 
leur  demi^re  logo  pent  faire  croire  que,  comme  la  spirulc, 
elles  £toient  des  coquilles  int6rieures.'  Those  are  great 
names,  but  we  must  differ  from  them.  Mr.  Owen,  in  his 
arrangement  above  quoted,  says,  *  Animal  unknown,  pre- 
sumed to  resemble  the  Nautilus' — *  shell  external' 

'  the  last  chamber  the  largest  and  lodging  the  animal ;' 
and  this  we  think  was  the  actual  state  of  things.  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  his  *  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  says,  *  The  small- 
Qess  of  the  outer  chamber  or  place  of  lodgment  for  the 


animal  is  advanced  by  Cuvier  in  favour  of  his  opmion  that 
Ammonites,  like  the  Spirula,  were  internal  shells.  Tha» 
reason  is  probably  founded  on  observations  made  upon  im« 
perfect  specimens.  The  outer  chamber  of  Ammonites  is 
very  seldom  preserved  in  a  perfect  state;  but  wh^n  this 
happens,  it  is  found  to  bear  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  to 
the  chambered  part  of  the  shell  as  the  outer  cell  of  the 
Nautilus  Pompilius  bears  to  the  chambered  interior  of 
that  shell.  It  often  occupies  more  than  half,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  outer  whorl.  This 
open  chamber  is  not  thin  and  feeble,  like  the  long  anterior 
chamber  of  the  spirula,  which  is  placeA  within  the  body  of 
the  animal  producing  this  shell,  but  is  nearly  of  eaual 
thickness  witn  the  sides  of  the  close  chambers  of  the  Am- 
monite.' 


[Ammoaitea  obtustu.] 

From  Dr.  Buckland ;  a,  by  c,  d^  outer  chamber.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  specimen  is  apparcntljf  imperfect 
at  the  aperture.  The  siphon  or  tube  of  communication  may 
be  traced  from  dy  where  it  opens  into  the  last  or  outer 
chamber,  along  the  edge  of  the  section,  «,/,  gy  A,  t,  to  the 
very  nucleus  or  the  shdl.  The  waved  transverse  lines  re- 
present the  partitions  of  the  chambers. 

The  large  proportion  of.  the  outer  chamber  is  very  strongly 
marked  m  specimens  of  Ammonites  rostratus,  that  have 
the  aperture  perfect  or  nearly  so. 


CAinmonitM  iostrAtiis.1 

*  Moreover,'  continues  Dr.  Buckland,  *  the  margin  of  the 
mature  Ammonite  is  in  some  species  reflected  in  a  kind  of 
scroll,  like  the  thickened  margin  of  the  shell  of  the  garden 
snail'  (bourrelet  of  the  French),  'giving  to  this  port  a 
strength  which  would  apparently  be  needless  to  an  internal 
shell.  The  presence  or  spines  also  in  certain  species  (as 
in  Ammonites  armatus,  A.  Sowerbii)  affords  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  of  their  having  been  internal 
shells.  These  spines,  which  have  an  obvious  use  for  pi  o- 
tectioD,  if  placed  externally,  would  set^m  to  have  been 
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Sehlothoim,  James  Sowerb^  (Mil.  CGm.)^  Do  la  Beche, 
Phillips,  and  others. 

The  species  are  veiy  mtinerotiB.  De  Blainville  qnotca 
Defiance  for  1  iU  species,  adding  that  he  (Defrance)  a^iserts 
thai  lliere  are  no  more,  but  inquiring  on  What  Defiance 
rests  his  assertion.  M.  Brochant,  in  his  translation  of  Dc 
lu  Boche's  Manual,  enumerates  270. 

The  method  of  arrangement  is  variou*  by  various  aulhorej 
but  we  think  that  when  the  subject  is  beVtOT  known  than 
it  is  at  proiient^  the  shape  of  the  aperture,  which  varies  c^n* 
siderably,  ought  to  be  considered  ii  leading  character. 

[AmmonUei  wilh  peittot  tnouUu,] 
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These  cuts,  which  aro  copied  from  De  Blainville*  will 
not  only  give  the  readtir  some  i<lea  of  the  tihape  of  the 
aperture,  hut  also  of  the  external  appeamnce  of  the  shell, 
^ite  the  following-*  from  Dr.  Buokland's  Britlgewater  Treu- 
tiae,  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  concamerations  in  some  of 
the  aperies.  An  internal  view  of  a  very  litinple  fomi  of 
tbe^i^  and  of  the  siphon  or  pipe  will  he  seen  in  the  cut  of 
Ammoniiea  obtu^its. 


[Ammonites  ooikiAut.] 

iGeological   Dietritadon^  —  Professor    PhUlips,    in 


his 


*Guido  to  Geology*  (8vo.  1834).  thus  dislributes  tho  Ara- 
moiHlii«  among  the  different  fovmiitions. 
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The  strata  Icnned  prim  at)' iti  Profes^ior  Phdlips's  tahle 
lire  tliQie  which  Dr.  Bmkland  has  included  in  the  lower 
region  of  the  transition  series  in  liis  section.  (Bridgciratcr 
Trfiatixe,\\,  1,) 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Buckhmd  for  fivrwarding  to  us 
several  specimens  of  Ammo nitei*  und  some  orthocerata  IVoin 
the  Ii^leof  Man»  where  they  were  collected  hy  Captain  Hen- 
tham   in  a  small  hay  near  Castletown,  in  a  confined  space 


(of  a  few  yards),  about  high  water-mark,  n 
slate*  The  rock  m  which  they  were  found  u 
U'an-4ilion  limeskMie  imbedded  in  date.    The  -  *>n- 

verted  into  arsenical  pynl5s»  an^l  some  of  them  ..  ^' «1 

in  lumps  of  the  same  iiiincral, 

Geographkal  Distributinn. — As   the  Ammonia 
evidently  piincipal  agents  for  keeping  within  hounds  the 
mollusks,  &e„  ihe  ci  iisiaceans,  and  perhaps  fishes  of  the 
periods  prior  to  the  chalk  formation*  and  helongin  _ 
Intfer  epoch,  we  should  expect  to  find  ihcm  widii 
buted.      Accordhigly,   lliey   oeeur  in   Europe,   iVisia,    iind 
America  in  strata  apparently  of  the  same  date.     In  bqu^ 
instances*  the  genera  and  even  the  species  are  identical* 
Dr.  Gerard  li:juiid  in  the  Himalaya  Mounlains,  at  an  eV 
varion  of  iri,000  feet.  Am  nu  mi  tea  U'uknti  and  Ammomfs$ 
{•rmvntirtiv,  fossils  that  ai'c  found  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Uegi», 
M.  Mi&nard  met  with  one  in  the  Maritime  Alp«  at  on  No- 
vation of  15y(»  toisc^s,    Tlieir  numbers  muht  have  been  great. 
M.  Dufresnc  informed  Lamarck  tluit  I  he  road  from  Auxent 
to  Avalou  in  Burgundy  wa*  absolutely  paved  wilh  ihem^ 
The  individual  agency  too  of  some  of  Ihesc  carnivoi  oits  in- 
struments for   prescrvinij   the  balance  of  marin* 
power  must  have  been  of  no  small  importaure.     I 
says  that  he  has  seen  Ammonites  of  two  fer'    ' 
diameter.      Mr.  James   Sowerby  and  Mr.  M 
Ammonites  in  the  chalk  with  a  diameter  of  IhK-e  ket,  tiud 
Dr>  Buckland  states  that  Sir  T.  Harvey  and  Mr.  ^Kt ith 
measured  Ammonites  in  the  chalk   nem*  Margate  which 
exceeded  four  feet  in  diamoter;  and  this  in  ca^cs  wb^rc 
thediampler  could  have  been  in  a  ^ery  small  degree  en- 
larged by  pressure. 

E)r.  Buckkud  is  of  opinion  that  the  Rhynch«dit.  ^  m-  Loak-! 
stones*  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  ooli  ic^, 

field,  in  the  lias  ut  L\7ue  Regi?»  and  Bath,  in  1 1  iiel-^ 

kalk  of  Luneville,  &c.,  were  the  mandibles  of  Auuuoniles 
as  well  as  of  fossil  Nautili,  and  there  can  he  no  le^isonable 
doubt  of  the  fact.      . 

We  must  here  close  a  subject  on  whidi  wc  could  say 
much  ;  and  we  leave  it  the  more  willingly*  hecausu  the  ilu-. 
dent  will  find  in  Dr.  B uckl a nd's  Treatise  a  full  and  copiously 
illustrated  account  of  Ammomtes,  more  espijcially  a&  regardi 
the  varied  properties  of  support  and  the  hydraulic  action  of 
tlie  sipliuncle.  Ammonitfji  hHerophyllus,  fif^ured  at  platen 
38  and  3!),  affords  a  beautiful  example,  as  llie  Doctor  ob* 
serveSj  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mechanical  strength  in 
each  transverse  plate  \5  m  di>posed,  as  to  vary  it*  support  iu 
proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  necessity  that  exist  for 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  siime  shell. 

CORNlICO'PL\,  or  CORNU  COPL«.  the  horn  oT 
jdenty,  fkbled  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  infant  <laysi  oi 
Jupiter.  Ovid*  in  his  *  Fasti*  (lib.  v.  11 5-1 28),  tells  us'tlmt 
one  of  the  goals  of  Amalthea,  who  nursed  Jupiter  in  Crete, 
broke  off  its  horn  against  a  free*  whim  the  nympli,  liann^ 
wreathed  it  with  Ilowers  and  rille<l  it  with  fruit,  profNented, 
it  to  the  god.  Jupiter*  when  he  came  into  power,  called 
his  nurse  to  the  skies,  and  made  the  horn  the  emblem  of 
fertility.  The  Greeks  called  it  wfkog  'A^oX^tioc*  the  horn 
of  Amalthta,  In  his  *  Met  amor  phoses'  (lib.  ix-  v.  82*  Stc), 
Ovid  derives  tlie  onofin  of  the  Cornucopia  from  a  difforont 
fable.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  horn  of  the  river  god  Achelous, 
broken  off  by  Hercules,  and  consecrated  by  the  Naiads  :^ — 
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The  Cornucopia  occurs  very  fi"equenfly  in  the  tvpes 
antient  coins,  particularly  upon  those  of  Sicily,     (Sec  the 
medal  of  AustxoK.) 

OORNUS,     [CoRNACE.F,,]  '     " ; 

CORNWALL,  an  English  county*  foftnfn|t  the  ^outh- 
wej.t  extremity  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  form  of 
the  county  approaches  that  of  a  right-angled  trinngle.  of 
which  a  line  aVH>ut  seventy  miles  long*  drawn  EN.E,  and 
W.S.W.  from  Penlce  Point  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth 
Sound*  to  the  Land's  End,  may  bo  regarded  m  the  hose: 
another  line,  tbrty-two  miles  long,  drawn  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.E.  from  Penlee  Point  to  the  noith-east  txjn>er  of  the 
county*  as  the  peq>endicular ;  and  a  line  eight)  one  miles' 
long,  dmwn  north*e:ist  and  wulh* west  from  the  last-moti-' 
tioiied  point  to  the  Land's  End,  as  tlie  hypotenu^c,  The 
lu-ea  of  the  county,  e\clu*tve  of  the  Sciliy  Isles,  i«  J.IJIO 

y.  :m  10  357, 4na  i.il  tl .  pLu*^*  35  trt  41^      ^^^ ^^^^   '  '  '^^  '^^* 
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.  1  or  le?s  than  the  area  of  Ihc  trim\£^le 

3iU  liiMi  belweeu  4D**  5  j'  and  50°  5o' 

42'  \V,  long. 

1 1  wliieh  Cornwall  h  c^Diiterminous  is 

bounds  it  on  the  east  (or  rather  on  the 

aher^dcs  it  is  surrounded  byiheorean. 

j-^veit  cuMst  is  high  and  rocky,     Tracinj^  it  from 

r  of  L>evonshire,  it  runs  south  by  west,  and  furnis 

shallow  hays   (Bude  Bay  and  Widemoulli  Bay)» 

I  by  the  hea<llands,  Dazard  Point,  Castle  Point,  Pen- 

f.  and  Carnbeak.     From  Carnbeak  tlitj  t-oast 

'-^U  and   forms  several    heail lands,  Tintagell 

'  rincipal;  and  several  small  bays  as  far  as 

or  Points,  near  the  mouth  t>f  the  river 

0  entrance  of  which  forms  the  haven  of 
mles  W.S.W.  of  these  is  Trevose  Head, 

1  heudltiud  on  thi^  side  of  the  rounty: 
i>y  Conslantine,  Watergate,  and  Towan 
1.  Fistal,  Cranstock,  and  Holywell  bays, 

i.  Linger  or  Piron   Buy»   and  St.  Ives*  Bay, 

..ad,  C'apc  Cornwall*  Poljiry  and  Pedon-Mean- 

.  Ls  the  last  of  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the 

nd.     The  general  diiec^tion  of  ihe  coa^t  from  Tre- 

id   to  Cape  Cornwall    is   south* west ;  from    Capo 

t<i  til©  Land's  End  due  south.     Along  ibis  side  of 

*'       '  ral  islets  and  insulated  rocks, 

nolirc.     OU^  the  Land'ti  End 

;^,.i,,M-,  .*  numerous  and  not  mi  important 

LV  Islands.] 

in  iTii'  T  iTi-l's  End  to  Plymouth  Sound  i* 

:  ies  and  deeper  bays:  it  pos- 

^  -ame  character  as  that  just  de- 

iiere  are  more  frequent  intervals  of  low  and 

h.     From  I  he  L;imrs  End  to  Mounts   Bay, 

iH  a  line  convex  to  the  ocean,  broken  by  a 

d\  l\padlRnds  with  intervening  coves.  Mount's 

' )  S  t .  M  ichaeV s  Mo  u  n  t,  a  rema r kablo 

the   town  of  Maraiion,  and  con- 

.'..'  uiaiu   Land  by  a  causeway  over  the  sands : 

!    forms  The  eastern   boundary   of  tbe   bay. 

i    Point    the   coast    runs   south-east   to   the 

itjst  southern   point  of  England :  and  from 

r  nr.rtUw  ,.f    tnrmfi  thc  headlands  of  Innis 

-  Point,   Dranna  Point,  Nare 

M  111  Pendennis  Point,  which  last 

iiities  ot  Falmouth  Bay.    Between  Nare 

lllim  Head  is  the  wide  cesluary  of  iho 

1  Pendennis  Point  and  Zone  or  St. 

iilTortant  lieaLlland)  is  the  wide  testu- 

ti  bv  the  name  of  Carrick  Roafl*  of  which 

!uuf  St,  Mawos  harbour  are  brunches. 

fiast  stdl  nins  north-east  to  Greber 

-.  Veryan,  MegavissoVr  St.  Austell 

I  the  intervening  beadian^'ls  Pennare 

iioan  Point  f379   feet  high),  Chaptd 

ii/ad.     From  Greber  Head  the  coast 

Head  and  Penlce  Point  (which  is 

h  Sound),  forming  Looe  and  White- 

md  Islets  along  this  coast  are  too 

motJL'e. 

iiinonly  been  considered  as  the 

rn   border  of  the  county;  but 

li  h^  a  better  title,  is  more  central :  it  is  about 

*iu  London  in  a  direct  line  W,S.W.,  or  T35 

jo*d  through  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter, 

'lU. 

)f  the  county  by  tho  census  of  18.11  was 

:  the  Scilly  Islands,  or  298,473  without 

J mber»  compared  with  the  area  of  the 

hove,  gives  about   224  inhabitants  to  a 

h   i«   -<- in  si  durably  unrlcr  the  average  of 

II  more  under  the  average  of 

V  luiih'a  Map    of    Enghiftd  and 

Mi^;   i^mlatiot^  RetumM /or  1831; 

nijihy,  Communicaiions. — From  the  cen- 

iU,  which  is  the  hi^hest,  the  land  slopes 

ti  each  side.     The  whole  surface  of  the 

The  i^rcat  poj»t-r(>ads  pass  over  the 

.hich,  Winy  for  the  moat  pari  waste 

.  rs  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  of 

uiiogether,  tt  deserves:  for,  in  many 

diveriiified  by  hill  and  dale ;  some  of 


the  valleys  arc  beautifully  piclurest^ne,  presentinj*  corn  and 
meadow  hind,  wood  and  water.  On  the  northern  coast  the 
land  is  genendly  hi;^h,  with  short  narrow  valleys :  on  tha 
south  coast  the  valleys  are  wider.  Tlie  central  ridge  up- 
projiches,  on  the  border  of  Devonshire,  the  N.W.  coast : 
the  streams  that  flow  from  its  S,E.  side  have  consequently 
a  knif^er  course,  and  im?  the  moat  eon^iderablc  in  Ihe 
county.  The  height  of  some  of  the  hills  is  considerable,  but 
they  have  not  generally  striking  or  picturesque  forms,  ex- 
cept where  they  extend  down  to  the  cotist^  and  fonn  abrupt 
headlands,  as  at  Tintagell,  Cape  Cornwall,  and  the  Lancra 
End.  The  principal  elevations  are — BroTUTi  Willy,  at  the 
siinrco  of  the  river  Fowey,  1368  feet;  Carraton,  or  Caradon 
Hill,  north  of  Lislieard,  V2O8  feet ;  Kit  Hill,  on  Hin^eston 
Down,  near  Callin^ton,  1067  feet;  Henslmrrow  L)own, 
north-west  of  St.  Austelb  1034  feet;  Cadon  barrow,  near 
Thilagell,  1011  teet ;  Cammarth,  south-east  of  Roflruth, 
849  feet;  Carnmcnelez,  Curn-Menelis,  or  CarnboneUis,  south 
of  Redruth,  822  feet  ;  Carnminnis,  soutb-west  of  St.  Iv^s, 
805  feet;  Cani-Brea,  south-west  of  Redruih,  6'J>r  feet;  Per- 
tiniiey,  near  the  Land^s  Eod,  689  feet;  Bindown^  between 
East  L(JOe  and  Liskeard,  65b  feet;  Bodmin  Down,  south- 
west of  Bodmin,  G45  feet:  St.  Agnes  Beacon,  near  St. 
Agnes,  C2l  feet;  St  Stephen's  Down,  north  of  LsnmcestOii, 
605  feet;  thc  town  of  Launceston,  :s\  fbet ;  St.  Burran, 
near  the  Land's  End,  410  feet;  the  town  of  Redrulh,'4i4 
feet  ;  Maker  Hei|>hts  i>n  Plymuutli  Sound,  402  feet ;  and 
Sennen,  near  the  Land*s  End,  387  feet.  The  above  eleva- 
tions are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the  *Otdnance 
Survey,' 

Tbe  principal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  tho  Tamer,  with  itft 
tributaries:  the  Fawey,  or  Fowey;  IheFal;  the  Alan;  the 
Seaton ;  the  Looe  ;  the  II el,  ur  lleU'ord  ;  and  the  He)  1.  The 
Tamer  ri^es  in  tho  moors  which  form  the  north-east  point 
of  the  ctvunty,  and  extend  into  Devonshire;  and  Howd 
south-south-east  into  Plymtmth  Sound,  forming,  almoj^t 
throughout  its  course,  the  boundary  between  Com  wall  and 
Devonshire.  It  hus  no  tributary  worthy  of  notice,  until  it 
reaches  the  little  village  of  N<nl'  T  iton,  where  it  re- 
ceives two  large  streams,  the  Den  Claw,  from  De- 
vonshire. Lower  down  it  receiw-  a  uiore  considerable 
stream^  to  whicb  in  the  'Ordnance Survey*  no  name  is  given, 
but  which  Messrs,  Lysons  designate  as  the  river  Werinijtou, 
from  a  village  near  its  bank^.  The  Attor} ,  a  smaller  river, 
whirh  flows  by  Launceston,  falls  into  the  Tamer,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Werinp^on ;  and  about  the  same  distance 
below  lliat  the  Turner  is  joined  by  the  river  L3d,  from  De- 
vonshire, and  a  few  miles  farther  down  hy  the  river  Inny. 
from  Cornwall.  Below  the  junclion  of  the  Inny  the  course 
of  the  Tamer,  hitherto  tolerubly  straight,  becomes  more 
sinuous,  t^pecially  where  it  skirts  I  lie  base  of  Hingston 
Down.  The  bed  of  the  river  then  widens, and  it  becomes 
nn  ODstuary,  or  tide- water.  Neiur  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Tavy,  from  Dartmoor  forest;  and  the  Lynlier  or  St.  Ger- 
man's river  from  tlie  downs  between  Launceston  and  Bod- 
rain.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tiimer  is  abotit  M^  miles; 
viz.  i-1  ftom  the  source  U>  tbe  junction  of  the  Altery.  just 
below  which  it  becomes  navigable;  about  '^1  from  thence  to 
the  point  to  which  the  tide  Hows:  and  about  11  miles  of 
tide-water,  including  Hamoaze,  which  is  the  harbour  of 
Plymouth,  or  rather  of  Devonport.  The  length  of  its 
principal  Cornish  tributaries  is  as  follows:  the  Werrington, 
about  17  tndes:  the  Attery,  about  10;  the  Inny.  about  18  \ 
the  Lynher,  about  22 ;  anil  tho  Tidi,  a  feeder  of  the  Lyn* 
her,  'J  or  10  miles. 

Tlie  Fawey  or  Fowey  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Brown 
Willy,  to  the  right  of  the  high  road  from  Launceston  to 
Bodmin.  It  flows  so  nth -soul  h'-cast  for  se  vend  mdes,  utid 
then  turning  westward  receives  on  the  right  the  rivers  St. 
Neot*8  and  WaHeggan*  besides  a  number  of  brooks:  it 
then  turns  south,  and  passing  Lost withicl.  tUlls  nito  the  sea 
at  the  borough  of  Fowey.  It  is  not  navigable  alwve  the 
point  to  which  the  tide  Hows,  Its  whole  length  is  about 
3(1  miles ;  the  fide  flows  about  5  miles  up  j  formerly  it  flowed 
higlier  up. 

The  Alan  or  Camel  (1.  e,  the  Crooked  River)  rises  about 
3  miles  north-north-east  of  Camelfovd,  and  Hows  south-bv- 
west  past  Camelford,imtil  it  is  joined  by  the  river  De  Lank, 
which  rises  near  Brown  Willy.  and*flows  through  n  murshy 
valley.  From  this  junction  the  course  of  the  Cunol 
i-athcr  more  to  the  soutU-west,  until  it  ii  joined  by  tbu 
united  waters  of  two  brooks  from  the  south  and  j^outh-wesj*, 
afterwards  it  flows  norlh-woi^t  to  Padstow,  a  little  beta|f, 
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which  it  falls  into  the  sea  between  Pentire  Point  and 
Trevose  Head,  on  the  north-west  coast  Its  whole  course 
is  about  28  miles,  of  which  about  7  are  navi^ble  from  the 
tide  llowing  up.  It  receives  a  considerable  tributary  (10 
to  12  miles  long)  about  2  miles  above  where  the  navi- 

fation  commences.    The  mouth  of  the  Camel  forms  a  har- 
our  for  ships  of  200  tons. 

The  Fal  rises  in  Tregoss  Moor,  near  the  high  road  from 
Bodmin  to  Truro;  and  flows  south,  or  south-by-west,  to 
Grampound  and  Tregony,  receiving  by  the  way  the  water  of 
a  number  of  brooks.  From  Tregony  it  flows  south- west 
5  or  6  miles  into  the  Mopus  Road  fcHrmed  by  the  waters  of 
St.  Clement's  Creek,  which  rises  near  St  Michael  or  St. 
Mitchell,  and  flows  south'-by-west,  and  of  the  rivers  St. 
Allen,  Kcnwin,  and  another,  which  meet  at  Truro,  just  be- 
fore they  join  St  Clement's  Creek.  From  itsjimction  with 
the  Modus  Road  the  Fal  flows  southward  into  Carrick  or 
Carreg  Road,  where  it  isjoined  by  a  river  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Redruth.  Falmouth  Harbour  is  an  inlet  of 
Cairick  Road  on  the  west  side ;  St.  Mawes  Harbour  is  an- 
other inlet  on  the  east  Road.  The  whole  course  of  the  Fal 
is  probably  about  25  miles,  of  which  more  than  half  is  tide- 
water ;  the  tide  also  flows  up  St.  Clement's  Creek  for  some 
distance,  up  the  united  channels  of  the  Saint  Allen  and  the 
Keiiwin,  as  fkr  as  Truro,  and  up  Falmouth  Harbour  as  far 
as  Penryn.  Vessels  of  100  tons  can  get  up  to  Truro  and 
Peuryn.  Carrick  Road,  with  its  inlets^  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Seaton  and  the  Looe  are  two  small  rivers,  rising  not 
far  from  Liskeard,  and  flowing  south  into  the  sea :  the  former 
on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the  west  of  the  town  of  Lis- 
keard :  the  Seaton,  which  ia  the  longer  of  the  two,  is  rather 
more  than  10  miles  long.  The  Looe,  which  fi&lls  into  the 
sea  between  the  towns  of  East  Looe  and  West  Looe,  is  joined 
near  its  outfall  by  the  Black  Looe.  The  tide  flows  for  a 
short  distance  up  both  these  streams.  Another  river  of 
nearly  similar  name  (the  Loo)  which  runs  by  Helston,  forms 
a  lake  or  pool  immediately  below  that  town. 

The  Hel  or  Helford  is  a  small  river,  remarkable  only  for 
its  large  trstuary,  which  penetrates  about  4  or  5  miles  in- 
land, nearly  half  the  length  of  the  river :  the  mouth  of  the 
Hel  is  between  Nare  Point  and  Rosemullion  Pointy  near 
Falmouth.  The  ri\-er  Heyl,  which  foils  into  St  Ives  Bay, 
is  about  as  long  as  the  Hel,  and  has  also  a  laree  ostuary. 
It  is  indeed  only  their  tide-waters  that  render  the  Cornish 
rivers  of  any  account  as  means  of  communication.  Except 
the  Tamer,  they  are  not  navigable  above  the  point  to  which 
the  tide  flows.  The  cestuarv  of  the  Hel  forms  a  haven  for 
vessels  of  200  tons;  that  of  the  Heyl,  owing  to  a  bar  at  the 
mouth,  is  accessible  only  to  sloops  of  50  or  100  tons  burthen. 

Cornwall  has  four  navigable  canals.  The  Bude  and 
Holsworthy  canal,  part  of  the  course  of  which  is  in  this 
county,  runs  eastward  from  Bude  Haven,  to  near  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Tamer;  from  which  point  the  Bude  and  Laun- 
coHton  Canal  branches  off  to  the  south-south-east  to  Laun- 
eeston.  The  chief  object  of  these  canals  is  to  fuciUtate  the 
introduction  of  Welsh  coal,  and  the  carrying  of  shelly  sand 
from  the  ceast  to  the  interior,  to  be  used  as  manure.  The 
Liskeard  and  Looe  canal  runs  south  from  Liskeard  to  the 
sestaary  of  the  river  Looe,  and  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  timber,  coal,  manure,  and  the  mineral  products 
of  tlie  district.  A  canal  extends  about  5  miles  east  and 
west  from  near  St.  Columb  Major  to  Mawgan  Perth,  on 
the  coast  near  Towan  Bay :  it  was  intended  for  the  export 
of  minerals,- and  conveying  manure  to  the  adjoining  lands, 
but  was  never  completed,  and  it&  channel  is  now  partly 
filled  up. 

The  mail-road  from  London  to  Falmouth  passes  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  county:  it  enten)  it  by  Poul- 
Bton  bridge,  over  the  Tamer,  not  fiir  from  Launceston, 
and  runs  south-west  by  Launceston,  Bodmin,  and  Truro. 
A  road  branches  off  to  the  right  from  this  at  the  village 
and  ex-borough  of  St.  MichaeVs,  and  another  at  Truro ; 
these,  uniting  at  Redruth,  proceed  by  Marazion,  or  Market 
Jew,  and  Pehzs^jncc  to  the  Laud's  End.  Two  other  branches 
run  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrjni,  and  one  from  Pen- 

Sn  itself,  unite  not  far  from  that  town,  and  proceed  by 
elstone  to  Marazion,*  where  they  join  the  road  to  the 
Land's  End.  Another  rcHtd  frx)m  liondon  by  Exeter  and 
Tavistock  crosses  the  Tamer  at  New  Bridge,  and  runs 
south-west  by  Callington,  Liskeard,  ^nd  Lostwithiel,  St. 
Austell,  and  Grampound,  to  Truro.  A  branch  road  from 
Launceston  runs  in  a  circuitous  direction  by  Camelfordand 


Wadebridge  to  St.  Columb:  ahd  a  rond  along  the  eoaM 
runs  from  Mount  Edgecumbe  or  Plymouth  Sound  to  East 
and  West  Looe  and  Fowey.  The  mail-coach  roads  ai-e  very 
good. 

Geological  Character, — The  rocks  which  predominate  in 
Cornwall  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  arrangement  of  tlie 
strata  of  our  island,  and  belong  to  the  priminve  and  tnin.'fi- 
tion  classes.  The  high  land  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
this  peninsular  county,  and  extends  from  between  Laun- 
ceston and  Bodmin  on  the  north-east  to  the  Land's  End  on 
the  south-west,  is  composed  of  granite,  which  in  several 
extensive  districts  rises  to  the  surface.  The  highest  parts 
of  this  ridge  are  towards  the  north-east,  and  the  ele- 
vation gradually  diminishes  towards  the  south-west;  the 
height  at  which  the  granite  is  found  on  the  surfliee  also 
diminishes.  The  granite  cliflfs  of  the  Land*8  End  are  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  Occasional  veins  or 
shoots  from  this  granite  formation  penetrate  northward  and 
southward  into  the  superincumbent  strata;  but  they  do 
not  generally  extend  far  from  the  principal  masses  of 'gra- 
nite, nor  are  they  insulated.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
eminences  which  are  formed  of  granite  commonly  have 
their  north-east  side  more  abrupt  than  the  south-west.  The 
granite  of  Cornwall  contains  numerous  metallio  veinB,  both 
of  copper  and  tin.  It  is  liable  to  decomposition,  to  whieh 
cause  is  ascribed  the  existence  of  a  tract  of  loose  wldte 
kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  some  miles  in  extent,  near  8t. 
Stephen's,  between  Bodmin  and  Grampound,  and  on  tba 
south  side  of  the  granite  range :  it  is  sent  to  Worcestershire. 
The  decomposition  of  granite  has  probably  formed  those 
singular  phenomena  w-hich  were  once  regarded  as  relics 
and  memorials  of  druidical  superatition,  the  Logan  or  Log-: 

Eng  Stone,  Cheese-wring,  &c.  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in 
ount's  Bay,  is  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  split  into  irre- 
gular masses.  The  fissures  which  are  found  in  the  Cornish 
granite  have  led  many  to  suppose  that  it  was  stratified ;  but 
the  stippositiou  is  now  generally  rejected.  Granite  is 
termed  by  the  Cornish  miners  Grouan, 

The  rock  commonly  repusing  on  the  ^pranite  u  the  kiliat 
of  the  miner,  the  clay-slate  of  geologists.  It  appears  to 
have  been  erroneously  designated  granwack6  in  the  Survey 
of  the  Geology  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  by  Dr.  Berger, 
in  the  '  Geological  Transactions,'  voL  L  pp.  93  et  seq.  Grao- 
wack^  is  founds  indeed,  accompan3ring  the  clay-slate,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent  On  the  south  or  south-east  side 
of  the  granite  formation,  the  strata  dip  south-east  at  an 
angle  of  about  se\'enty  degrees ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
granite  formation  the  dip  is  nearly  north-east  Hie  kiUas 
is  traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  porphyritic  rocks^  termed 
by  the  miners  Ehxtn,  These  dykes  (or  channels,  in  the 
language  of  the  miners)  aro  rarely  found  in  the  granite ; 
their  general  direction  on  the  surface  is  east  and  west,  or 
rather,  according  to  Mr.  Greenough's  Geological  Mxp, 
north-east  and  south-west ;  they  vary  from  a  few  fiithoms 
to  fifty  and  even  eighty  fathoms  in  thickness ;  and  in  some 
cases  are  continuous  through  a  long  travt  of  country.  The 
metallic  veins,  both  of  tin  and  copper,  commonly  paa 
through  them,  but  are  for  the  most  part  nairower  when  in 
the  Etvan  than  when  in  the  superincumbent  and  subjaoent 
rocks.  Roofing  slate  is  ouarried  in  this  formation  (the 
killas)  near  Tintagell  Heaa.  What  is  termed  granite  of 
the  newer  formation,  but  which  is  not  true  granite,  ia  found 
in  Cornwall  resting  on  the  clay-slate.  A  substance  ap- 
proaching to  gneiss  sometimes  intervenes  between  the  gran 
nite  and  the  clay-slate. 

The  metallic  veins  which  contain  copper  or  tin,  or  both, 
run  usually  east  and  west,  and  i)enetrate  both  the  granite 
and  clay-slate ;  those  which  contain  lead,  silver,  cobalt»  or 
antimony,  run  nortli  and  south,  with  little  exception,  and 
aro  believed  to  bo  always  in  the  clay-slate. 

The  Lizard  Head  and  the  neighbouring  country  are  com-* 
posed  of  serpentine :  the  relative  geological  position  of  this 
rock  and  the  clay-slate  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  sep> 
pontine  is  accompanied  by  otner  rocks,  mica  slate,  diallags^ 
metalloide,  and  greenstone.  Near  the  Lizard  it  incloses 
veins  of  soap  stone,  which,  when  firat  raised,  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  kneaded  like  dough,  but  becomes  friable  after 
being  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  is  used  in  the  manu&cture  ef 
porcelain.  The  serpentine  incloses  and  pa&ses  into  asbestus» 
and  small  quantities  of  native  copper  have  been  found  in  it. 

Thin  beds  of  limestone  are  found  in  Cornwall,  altematinl^ 
with  killas^or  clay-slate ;  it  is  of  a  blue  colour>and  oontttM 
veins  of  calcareous  spar. 
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id  Un  are  the  most  important  minerals  of 
Tlw  extcut  uf  tha  metalliferous  veina  is  un- 
cU  aa  the  depth  Uj  which  they  extend:  no 
Iflioctr  hois  yet  H«M?n  the  cud  or  Inittom  of  a  vein.  Their 
Hi  '  '  ;       ■     from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  uf  pajper 

^  n-y  aie  usually  from  one  to  three  fuet 

in  t  es  of  eopper  or  tin  do  not  often  occur 

I  veiu  at  any  great  depth,     If  itn  he 

4*'  '" '  disappears,  after  sinking  lOU 

i^yiri   t  V  copper ;  in  others^  tin  is 

§»uiiil  ..,1  btjactilh  the  surface,  almost 

^mdjiiu  ;i>er;  if  copper  he  first  disco veiedj  it 

M  ^vf  1  ,  aueceeded  by  tin.     It  is  seldom  that 

I .  Met  to  the  surface  thiiu  8U  or  luofcjcl* 

h  Is  one  of  tin,  it  usually  pa-^ses  through 

It  ftu4  i«*i^v^i»  tl  oui  of  its  course.  The  vema  not  metafU- 
ferooa  usually  pot^  through  the  tin  and  copper  veins^  or 
Mmw  tt*  t^ey  oi^  termed:  these  iiori'motailiferoui  vein^ 
ifaistr  course  usually  north  and  south. 

ippcr  and  tin  mines,  excepting  some  mines»  chiefly 
near  CaUingtoUp  are  south  west  of  tlie  riveri^ 
Fowey.  Ttie  chief  minin-z  diistrict  extendii  from 
St.  Agna*  oa  the  north  coast  by  Redruth  to  the  neigh- 
Ipuriic^"*  "^  if.*]^ii.h  ni,ii  Marazion;  and  some  mines  atij 
itirjti:*;  St.  Austell  iis  in  the  centre  of 

Multi»  r  -      V  mining  district   near  the  south 

rv  V  of  Geological   SfX^iety ;    Phillips's 

N-.  in  the  Gt'ohi^ynf  England  and  n'nles; 

Ctfixaiatigji'a  G^Ql<3gical Map  r/  England  and  ffules.)  Some 
4  t!ir  mtJTe  remairKahlo  natural  curioisities  of  the  county 
^  '  »  3ub)?eauent  head. 

Ornwall  are  not  numeroui*,  though 
Mi^LT&iut^  d  in  many  parts  of  llie  county. 

CiUHl«l«'0'  ca  the  veins  of  leatl,  and  from  a 

c«per  mine  ^  aiitu  tiuci  Mexico,  between  St.  Atones  and 
SlMicKBeL   Iron  ore  is  al^t*  uhlainefL  and  shipped  to  Walcjs. 

2ig^  jj^,. r^..     ----It,  and  arsenic  are  procured,  a*  well 

«  flOiJ  semi-metals.     Freestone  of  difTerent 

^UlHttr      ,-. 

Jgrieuiit  I  wall,  beint^  situated  between  two  s(?as, 

vaDTi}  >u^  iiations  of  weather  than  most  other 

aptotic  tains   attractin;^   the  clouds,  charged 

lidi  tu  I  I  he  prevalent  west  winds  brin*^  from 

tl«  AtUuiu-  Fiuui  this  cauBe,  the  harvest  is  ntit  m  gene- 
nl  te  early  lu  la  the  more  inland  counties,  which  are  in 
*  1BDC«  norlberu  latitude  by  two  or  three  dcKrees.  The 
ft»l  9t  the  mount iiinoUH  diittncts  is  extremely  barren  atul 
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r  the  vale*  a  tolerably  rich 

:'  growth  of  corn,  roots,  and 

i  i]<:  ^ulpMiatum   of  the  whole  county 

slate  bein^;  the  jirodouiiniitiiv:;  rock,  the 
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.  o^Mitton.    The  rest  of  the  county  is 

Ah  maybe  exywictod  from  the  na- 

ia  no  great  extent  of  natural  mea- 
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ULT  two  or  three  moderate  crops  of  corn 
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Amonj^t  tbe  varieties  of  grain  rai&ed  In  Cornwall,  we 
may  notice  the  nakeil  barley,  which  is  there  called  Filkz* 
It  is  sown  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fattening  pigs  and  poultry,  and  likewise  for  making 
gruel  lo  fatten  calves.  It  bears  nearly  the  same  price  ua 
wheat.  If  the  word  be  of  Cornish  origin,  as  is  asserted, 
nieanmg  btild,  it  would  indicate  that  this  variety  of  barley, 
hi^^hly  juaiscd  by  (he  French  agriculturists  under  the 
name  of  orge  piUet,  has  been  originally  introduced 
into  France  from  G^rnwall.  It  is  highly  productive,  and 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Cornwall  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  of  which  two  abundant  crops 
are  sometimes  produced  m  one  season,  an  curly  crop  taken 
np  in  June,  and  a  *^etrond  in  October.  The  early  crop  ha* 
been  known  to  produce  1^0  sacks  per  acre,  and  the  second 
or  main  crop  twice  that  quantity.  This  of  course  was  In 
a  deep  and  highly-manured  sod.  In  many  leases  the  farmer 
is  rcsUicted  from  gn>wtng  potatoes  except  for  his  own  use, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  as  it  deprives  the 
farmer  of  a  means  of  paying  a  liigher  rent,  and  cultivating 
his  farm  lo  advantage.  Tlie  only'  condition  should  be  tlio 
purchasing  lime  and,  manure  in  proportion  to  the  potatoes 
raised  and  sold. 

The  principal  cattle  in  Com  wall  are  of  the  Devonshire 
breed.  The  tdd  Cornish  breed,  whi<  h  was  a  small  black 
niountain  breed,  is  nearly  extinct,  as  are  likewise  the  small 
Cornish  sheep:  they  have  beeti  superseded  by  better  broeils. 
In  no  county  are  oxen  more  generally  used  for  the  plough 
than  in  Cornwall.  Horses  were  formerly  used  only  to  carr)* 
loads  ou  their  backs.  Goo<l  rouds  and  the  use  of  cart**  and 
waggons  are  comparatively  new  improvementij,  and  by  no 
means  general.  But  there'  is  a  very  simple  and  hght  wain 
peculiar  to  this  coutfty,  which  Ls  deserving  of  notice.  It 
1ms  no  sides  like  a  wiigguii,  but  hoops  over  the  wheel  to 
keep  the  load  from  im|>eding  their  motion.  It  lias  some 
diistant  resemblance  t(»  the  light  waggons  used  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Switzerland.  The  implements  of  husbandry 
are  either  of  a  rude  construction  or  adopted  from  other  dis- 
tricts. The  Cornish  plough  is  simple,  and  has  a  straight 
mould-board  :  where  four  or  six  oxen  are  put  lo  a  plough, 
the  draught  is  not  much  considered.  To  prevent  Che 
breaking  of  the  beam,  in  case  stones  ai*e  met  with  under 
the  surlace,  the  oxen  are  attached  by  a  wooden  pin^  whi«*h 
breaks  on  any  sudden  check,  acting  %»  a  kind  of  safety-^ 
valve. 

Leases  arc  generally  for  three  lives,  renewable  on  the  death 
of  one  of  the  lives  by  paying  a  fine ;  a  kind  of  tenure 
between  a  retiter  and  a  proprietor.  A  term  of  years  is  |ire- 
ferable,  as  being  more  certata.  Farms  let  at  rack-rent  ore 
let  for  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty-one  years,  as  in  other 
counties. 

The  county  is  rather  bare  of  trees.  Forests  probably  onc^ 
existed,  but  they  have  now  disappeared.  Young  phiuta 
tions  are  much  exposed  to  the  sea  winds,  except  where 
sheltered  in  valleys.  Many  proprietors,  however*  have 
idantcd  on  a  larije  scale ;  and  forest  trees  are  beginning 
to  rear  their  heads  on  many  emineiR*es»  to  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  face  of  the  c^»untrj% 

In  the  mining  districts  the  land  is  naturally  barren  i  but 
many  spots  have  become  clothed  with  verdure,  and  are  culti- 
vated by  the  miners  to  whom  spots  of  barren  soil  have  been 
let  at  a  low  rent,  on  condition  of  their  building  habita lions 
for  themselves  and  families- 
Imp  rove  men  Is  in  agriculture  are  chiefly  introduced  by 
proprietors  who  occupy  their  own  land.  The  common  far* 
raers,  who  are  not  men  of  capital  nf>r  enterprise,  jncfer 
following  the  routine  of  their  forefatliers.  Large  ctHumons 
give  a  facdity  for  keeping  cattle  without  much  expense, 
atid  this  is  seldom  favourable  to  an  industrious  cultivaiit^m 
of  arable  land. 

I'ho  count)'  is  however  advancing  slowly  but  steadily  to- 
wards an  improved  system  of  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principl  fairs  held  in  Cornwall : — 
B^jdrain,  January  lb;  Saturday  alter  Midlent  Sunday; 
Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday;  Tuesday  and  Wednes^lay 
before  Whit  Sunday:  Dec.  G.  Bolingey,  March  lt».  Boyii- 
lon,  Aug.  18.  Boscaslle,  Aug,  &:  Nov.  22.  Camborne, 
Feb.  24  ;  March  7 :  Whit  Tuesihiy,  June  29;  Nov.  11.  Ca* 
raclford,  Friday  after  March  10;  May  *it» ;  July  I  T  ;  Wed- 
nesday after  Muhaelmas-duy.  Bast  LoQi)*  Feb  13;  Jwly 
10;  Sept.  4;  Oct,  0.    Falmouth,  Aug,  f\  Oct  10.    1^^ 
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Lanes,  Monday  week  after  Jan.  24 ;  last  Thursday  in  Octo- 
ber. Fowey,  Slirovc  Tuesday;  May  J;  Sept.  10.  Gram- 
pound,  Jan.  18 ;  June  1 1.  Goldwithney,  Aug.  6.  Gweek, 
nearest  Monday  to  Feb.  20 ;  June  1 ;  nearest  Wednesday  to 
Aug.  7 ;  Sept.  21 ;  Oct.  2.  HeUtone,  Saturday  before  Mid- 
lent  Sunday ;  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  Whit  Mon- 
day; July  20;  Sept.  9;  Oct.  2d;  Second  and  Third  Satuixlay 
before  Christmas  Eve.  Kellington,  May  4 ;  Sept.  1 9 ;  Nov. 
12.  Kilhampton,  Holy  Thursday  ;  Three  weeks  after  Aug. 
2G.  Launceston,  First  Thursda>'  in  March ;  Third  Tliurs- 
day  in  April ;  Wliit  Monday ;  Old  Michaelmas-day ;  Nov. 
17;  Dec.  6.  Liskeard,  Shrove  Monday;  Monday  before 
Palm  Sunday;  Holy  Thursday ;  Aug.  15;  Oct.  2.  Lost- 
withiel,  July  10;  Sept.  4;  Nov.  13.  Marazion,  Sept.  29. 
Menheniot,  April  23;  June  11;  July  28;  First  Friday  in 
December.  Padstow,  April  18;  Sept.  21.  Penryn,  Wed- 
nesday after  March  6;  May  12;  July  7  ;  Dec.  21.  Pen- 
zance,  March  25 ;  Thurday  after  Trinity  Sunday ;  Sept.  8 ; 
Thursday  before  Advent  Sunday.  Redruth,  Easter  Tues- 
day ;  May  2 ;  Oct.  1 2 ;  Nov.  3.  St.  Austell,  Maundy  Thurs- 
day ;  Whit  Thursday ;  First  Friday  after  July  23,  and  Oct. 
16;  Nov.  30.  Saltash,  Feb.  2;  July  25.  St.  Blazey,  Feb.  2. 
St.  Columb,  Thursday  after  Midlent  Sunday;  June  9; 
Thursday  after  Nov.  12.  St,  German's,  May  28,  Aug.  I. 
St.  Ives,' Saturday  before  Advent  Stratton,  May  18,  Nov.  8 ; 
Dec.  11.  Summercourt,  HolyThursday ;  July  28 ;  Sept.  25. 
St.  Laurence,  Aug.  21 ;  Oct.  29.  Tregony,  May  3 ;  July  25; 
Nov.  G.  Treganatha,  May  6  ;  Aug.  6.  Truro,  Wednesday 
in  Midlent;  Whit  Wednesday;  Nov.  19.  Wadebridge, 
May.  12;  June  22;  Oct.  10.  Week,  St.  Mary,  July  29; 
Sept.  15;  Wednesdiay  before  Christmas-day.  West  Looe, 
May  6. 

Divisions^  Toicm,  <J«.— Cornwall  was  formerly  divided 
into  $e\-en  hundreds— Conarton,  Fawiton,  Pawton,  Rialton, 
Stratton,  Tibesta  or  Tibestema,  and  Winneton  or  Win- 
neiiton.  There  are  now  nine  hundreds;  Stratton  hundred 
and  East  hundred,  on  the  cast  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tamer;  Lcsncwth  and  West  hundreds,  to  the  west  of 
tlieso  ;  Trigg  hundred,  to  the  west  of  Lesnewth ;  Pyder  and 
Powder  hundreds,  west  of  Trigg  and  West  hundreds ;  and 
Ponwith  and  Kerrier  at  the  western  end  of  the  county.  In 
the  above  enumeration,  when  two  hundreds  are  mentioned 
toijtjther,  the  most  northerly  is  named  first  According  to 
pr.  Borlase,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  limits  of  the  ahtient 
divisions,  or  to  reconcile  them  with  the  present  He  con- 
siders that  Conarton  included  the  modem  Penwith,  and 
Tibesta  the  modem  Powder ;  Winnenton  the  modern  Ker- 
rier, and  Stratton  the  modern  Stratton,  Lesnewth  and 
Trigg ;  Fawiton  the  modem  East  and  part  of  West ;  Paw- 
ton,  the  remainder  of  West  and  part  of  Pyder,  and  Rialton 
the  rest  of  Pyder. 

The  number  of  parishes  according  to  Camden  is  161 ; 
according  to  others  as  mentioned  by  Carew,  1 80 ;  the  last 
population  returns  give  205,  including  the  parish  of  Maker, 
which  is  partly  in  Devonshire,  and  cdso  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  wluch  comprehends  the  Scilly  Isles ;  and  counting 
as  one  the  parishes  of  St.  Emey  and  Landrake,  which  in 
the  population  returns  are  given  as  united. 

The  number  of  market  towns  is  tliirty,  viz.:— St.  Agnes, 
St.  Austell,  Bodmin,  Boscastle,  Callington,  Cambome,  Ca- 
melford,  St  Columb  Major,  St.  Daye,  Falmouth,  Fowey, 
Grampound,  Helston,  St.  Ives,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  East 
Looe,  Lostwithiel,  Marazion,  St.  Mawes,  Mevagissey,  Pad- 
stow,  Penryn,  Penzance,  Polperro,  Redruth,  Saltash,  Strat- 
ton, Tregony,  Truro.  Of  these,  St  Austell  near  the  coast 
of  the  English  Channel  (population  in  1831,  8758)  ; 
Bodmin,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  (pop.  in  1831, 
3782) ;  Falmouth  on  Falmouth  Haven  (pop  of  parish  in 
1831,  7284);  Helston  on  the  river  Loo  (pop.  in  1831, 
3;2S3);  St  Ives  on  St  Ives'  Bay  (pop.  in  1831,  4776); 
Launceston  on  a  feeder  of  the  Tamer  (pop.  in  1831,  2231) ; 
Liskeard,  between  the  Seaton  and  the  Looe  (pop.  in  1831, 
4042);  Penryn  near  Falmouth  (pop.  in  1831,  3521);  Pen- 
zance, near  the  Land's  End  (pop.  in  1831,  65()3);  Redruth 
(pop.  in  1831,  8191);  Truro  (pop.  in  1831.  8468);  are  of 
sutlicient  importance  to  reauire  notice  in  distinct  articles. 

St.  Agnes  is  on  the  N.W.  coast  in  the  hundred  of  Pvder, 
between  Padstow  and  St.  Ives,  260  or  261  miles  from  I-,on- 
don  by  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Lauceston,  Bodmin, 
and  St.  Michael.  It  is  a  small  town;  the  market,  for  which 
there  does  not  appeiu:  to  be  any  charter  on  record,  has  been 
beld  from  time  immemorial  for  all  sorts  of  wares  and  provi- 
sions except  com.    Thursday  is  the  market  day.    The 


pai'ish  comprehends  an  important  mining  district,  and  had 
a  population  of  6642,  in  1831.  There  is  a  harbour  at  Tre- 
venaunce,  in  this  parish,  which  has  been  much  improved  of 
late  years ;  the  pilchard  fishery  has  heen  establisne<l  here 
since  the  beginnuig  of  the  present  century.  St.  Agnes  was 
anciently  called  Breanick  or  Brynnick. 

St.  Agnes  is  a  parochial  chai>elry,  united  with  the  near- 
age  of  St.  Pen-an-in-Zabulo  or  Piranzabuloe.  The  two  are 
stated  to  produce  419/.  net  yearly  revenue,  and  arc  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  in  whose  peculiar 
jurisdiction  they  are.  In  a  dingle  called  Chapel  Cond>e 
was  an  antient  chapel  called  Perth  Chapel,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  taken  down  1 780  ;  there  are  thfe  remains  of 
an  antient  chapel  at  Malow  or  Morlah,  in  the  narish  of 
St.  Agnes.  Tliere  are  a  free-school,  a  sunday-school,  and 
three  dissenting  places  of  worsliip.  Opie,  the  painter,  was 
born  at  St  Agnes. 

St.  Agnes  Beacon  is  on  a  p}Tamidal  hill  near  the  town, 
621  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  formed  out  of  an 
antient  cairn  or  tumulus,  and  was  used  as  a  beacon  during 
the  alarm  of  invasion  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

Boscastle,  (which  name  is  a  corruption  of  Bottreux 
castle,)  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  on  the  north- 
west coast,  not  far  to  the  north-east  of  Tintagell  Head.  It  is 
a  poor  little  place,  but  in  a  very  romantic  sltuatbn.  The 
castle  from  whicli  it  takes  its  name,  is  no  longer  standing. 
It  has  a  weekly  market. 

This  little  town  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Forrabury,  a 
rectory  (net  annual  value  70/.  with  a  glebe  honscX  and 
partly  in  that  of  Minster,  a. rectory  (net  annual  value 
224/.),  both  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconiy  of 
Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  T.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.  Thejoint 
population  of  the  two  parishes  does  not  exceed  835.  There 
IS  a  pier  at  Boscastle,  to  which  vessels  come  with  coals. 
Near  the  market-place  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  church 
or  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  also  some  remains  near 
the  church  of  Minster,  (which  is  remote  from  the  town)  of 
a  former  cell  of  Black  or  Benedictine  monks  dependent 
upon  an  abbey  at  Angers  in  France. 

Callington  is  in  the  hundred  of  East,  and  on  the  road 
flrom  London  by  T&vistock  to  Liskeard,  Lostwithiel,  St 
Austell,  and  Truro;  216  miles  from  London,  and  abo\'e  40 
from  Tiairo.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  low  and  un- 
pleasant at  the  foot  of  Hingston  Down,  and  not  fkr  from 
the  Lynher,  a  feeder  of  the  Tatner;  and  the  buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  church,  are  mean  and  unim- 
portant ;  the  houses  arc  chiefly  arranged  in  one  broad  street 
Tlie  church,  or  rather  chapel,  was  almost  wholly  rebuQt 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Nicholas 
de  Asheton  or  Assheton,  serjeant-at-law.  Some  cloth  is 
manufactured  here.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesdays  for 
corn  and  provisions.  Some  mines  are  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  population  in  1831  was  1388. 

CaUington  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  held  with  the  rectory  of 
Southlll ;  their  joint  net  annual  value  is  748/.  with  a  glebe 
house ;  they  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry 
of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Ashburton. 

This  was  one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  bf  the  Reform 
Act  It  was  the  last  town  in  Cornwall  admitted  to  the 
right  of  sending  members,  not  having  acc^uired  that  privi- 
lege till  1585. 

Camborne  is  in  Penwith  hundred,  and  on  the  road  from 
London  hy  Redruth  to  St  Ives;  34  miles  from  Redruth, 
and  265  from  London.  It  is  neatly  buiU,  in  the  midst  of 
the  mining  districts:  the  country  around  affords  some  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  prospects.  The  church  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  granite  chm'ches  of  this  county,  built  in 
the  perpendicular  English  style:  there  is  a  goo<l  south  door 
under  a  porch,  a  modern  south  chapel,  and  a  modem  font 
(Rickman*s  Gothic  Architecture.)  Therc  are  places  of 
worship  for  different  classes  of  Methodists.  The  market 
established  in  1802,  is  censiderable :  it  is  held  on  Saturday : 
the  market-house  was  built  by  Lord  De  DunstanWllc,  of 
the  parish.    The  population,  in  1831,  was  7699. 

Tlie  li\'ing  is  a  rectory  (net  annual  value  790/.  with  a 
glebe  house),  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdea- 
conry of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord  De  Dimstanville. 

Camclford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  on  the 
road  leading  from  Launceston  by  Wadebridge  to  Padstow, 
228  miles  from  London,  and  14}  from  Launceston.  It  is 
described  as  an  ill-built  town,  in  a  situation  *  as  dismal  as 
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Cathenne,  whirh  wu5  tiuUt  n\  Iho  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  town  is  built  in  a  very  straggling  manner,  the  honau^ 
extend  a  considerable  way  along  the  haven,  and  the  streets 
arc  so  narrow  and  full  of  angles  as  to  be  almost  itnpassnblc 
tt>r  carriages.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  ^tone*  The 
church  is  a  gpaciouh  and  lofty  fabric  of  the  perpendiculiu: 
English  style  of  architecture:  it  was  rebuilt,  or  at  least 
much  altered  about  1466.  There  was  formerly  m  the  tovn 
a  chapel  callefl  St  Catherine's  Chapel,  which  gave  name 
to  St  Catlieriue's  Hill :  it  existed  in  Leland's  time.  Tliere 
i^  a  gpacious  market-house,  with  a  town-hall  over  it,  nntl  a 
public  walk  overlooking  Uie  town  and  harbour. 

The  population  of  Fowey  in  1831  was  1767.    The  chief 
bu&ine^  of  the  town  consists  in  catchir»g  and  curing  pil- 
chards :  tliis  flshery  employs  many  vessels.    Fowey  is  a  ror- 
porate  towii;  the  corporation  constats  of  a  mayor,  i' 
eight  aldermen,  and  a  town-clerk.     Fowey  sent  ii 
to  parliament  from  the  time  of  oueen  EUzab  f' 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was 
The  hviiig  is  a  vieamge,  of  the  annual  %^lue  ui    j  /  iw.,  ..  im 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of 
Carnwall.    There  is  a  market  on  Saturday,     There  are  two 
free-schoob,  and  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows.     Th^ 
harbour  has  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  always*  safe. 

Fowey  was  antiontly  a  place  of  erreatcr  importance  tlian 
it  is  now.  The  townsmen  acquired  wealth  by  feats  of  war 
and  by  piracy  in  the  wars  of  Edward  L  and  HI.,  and 
Henry  V.,  and  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  inn"ea<<*  the 
commerce  of  the  town  to  a  great  extent.  Fotiiey  tu  > 
more  .^^hips  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  before  fcal 
any  other  port  in  England,  and  more  mariners  tiian  uiiy 
other  port  except  Yarmouth.  About  Ihe  same  time  The 
Fowey  men  hiid  a  sharp  battle  with  the  Rye  and  Winchel- 
sea  m€*n.  becauiic  they  (the  Fowcv  men)  would  *vdl<?  no 
bonet,  being  reciuircd  :'  theFo\\'eymen  obtained  the  victory, 
and  hence  roi^o  the  name  of  *  the  gallaunts  of  Fow^y/  The 
French  burnt  the  town  in  1457.  When  peace  wa,H  made 
botween  England  aud  France  in  the  time  of  Ed^urd  IV* 
the  Fowey  men  still  kept  up  hostilities,  for  which  the  king 
ordered  their  licet  to  be  confiscated*  Tlie  possession  of  the 
Iowa  wiLs  repeatedly  contested  ill  the  struggle  between 
Charles  I,  and  his  parliametit 

Grampound  is  in  the  parishes  of  Creed  and  Probu3*.  in 
the  hundred  of  Powder,  *i48  miles  from  London,  b\  "^ 
tock.   Liskeard.   and   St  Austell.      The    river  I 
through  the  tovM    '*  *   "  r  "*    fw^hich  is  to  tin-  i  a^ni  \ii 

that  river,  aud  *  street  on  the  declivit)- 

of  a  hill.  The  u«>wi  up.  m^.  ,  l.^uui  in  1831  more  than 
113  houses,  and  715  inhabitants.  The  parish  chmch  is  at 
Creed,  a  mile  from  the  town,  hut  there  is  a  small  chapel  of 
case  in  the  town,  and  a  granite  cross.  The  market  i^  in* 
onsiderable:  it  ishebl  on  Saturday.  There  is  a  corpora t ion, 
consisting  of  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  UnYn- 
clerk.  Grampound  sent  member*  to  parliament  from  Uw^ 
reiga  of  Ed\vard  \T.  U  when  it  was  disfnuHhi^td 

for  bribery.    The  ll\<.  I  (or  St. Creed,)  h  a  rectoiy 

of  the  net  annual  voluc  ul  .i  Jt/-,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  ^ho 
dit)cei^o  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of  Ciniwalh  Gram- 
pound  has  been  supposed*  but  with  httlc  reason,  to  have 
oeeu  a  Roman  atatioti. 

Eoivt  Looe  is  iu  the  purish  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  hmulrcd 
ofWcat;  it  is  on  the  kft  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Looe, 
which  here  falls  into  the  sca ;  234  miles  from  London  by 
Plymouth.  It  is  built  on  a  flat  piece  of  grt>und  between 
t]i.'  ri'  M  T.ooc  and  the  aea,  and  is  describeil  as  a  labyrinth 
i,  rov.  diity  alleys,  above  which  rise*  the  low  em- 

1 1  ,  ►  r  of  a  httle  cfiapel  of  case.     On   the  land  &ldo 

rises  a  high  steep  hill,  over  which  the  road  leads  into  the 
town.  East  Looe  is  united  with  West  Looe  on  the  oiiposite 
side  of  tiic  ri\er  b>' a  bridi^e  of  thirteen,  or,  accordmg  to 
other  accounts,  flrfecn  arciies:  this  bridge  is  141  yiirdu 
long,  but  only  C  feet  two  inches  wide  :  there  \i*as  f jrmeily 
upon  it  a  chapel  or  oratory  d'^dicated  to  St.  *\nnc.  Tho 
number  of  hoiiscs  in  1831  was  IU7 1  the  inhabilaats  wero 
SG5,  Thov  are  chiefly  engagcfl  in  the  pilcbanl  Mmj. 
The  harbour,  fonued  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  admit*  ves- 
sels of  loo  tons,  uud  is  protected  tiy  a  battery  of  ten  guns. 
There  Ls  a  market  on  Saturday,  The  U>wa  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  burgc.^c  ,  nnd  im  \!n!imitetl 
number  of  ff«emc?n.    It  rcluniisd  m  '  r»l 
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Dm  the  time  of  Elixalwth  to  ihe  pa^^wiig  of  tlie  Refi>rTti  I 
li»t»  by  which  it  wua  tlirifrnmliifecd.  The  elect  ion  wm  in  the 
iua>oi\  biirgus^es,  and  freemen.  Tliere  U  lUi  utidrnved  irvt- 
stthool  far  leftcbuig  malherautic^,  especially  fbo-e  bnmcbtis 
eon atfcie<l  with  iiavigiitif.n.  Tl»ere  k  an  endowment  of  27 f. 
per  annum  attucbcd  to  the  cbupel  of  eaj3t*i  \T)ii<'h  is  bi*M 
wiib  the  Uvin|<  of  Si.  Martin. 

The  livtni^  of  St.  Mnrun  is  a  chapelry  of  rbe  annual  value 
of  48i/.,  wil^h  a  glebe  bouse,  in  the  gifl  of  the  duke  of 
Cleveland  and  the  eiirl  of  Saiidwirh.  It  is  in  the  diocese 
of  B\oter,  and  the  archdeaeonry  uf  ConivalL 

KiVbt  LxMje  wtw  formerly  of  inucli  ijrcater  itnportanre:  it 
tiniled  with  Fowey  in  sending  a  member  to  a  coiioud  of 
trudc  held  ut  We&lmins*ter  in  thi^  reign  of  Edward  L,  and 
foruift^hed  2U  vctisels  and  3Ja  men  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  IIL 

Lust withiel (otherwise  Loswithiel  and  Ijestwitbii'l)  it*  in  the 
huiidi'ed  of  Po\\der,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of  the  Fowey, 
2J4t  mdos  from  London,  by  Tavistock  and  Liskeord.  The 
n^umbcr  of  bouse^i  in  t83i  was  217.  chiefly  of  atone,  and 
ciiVered  with  slate,  of  which  lar*;©  slabs  are  tiuarried  in  the 
iieiglibourhood,  Th<»  sireeis  are  narrow  and  roughly  paved. 
The  churt'b  i»  a  curious  edifice,  with  a  tower,  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish ityle,  and  un  octagonal  lantern  and  spire  of  decorated 
Enghsh.*  there  is  a  tine  east  window.  The  aisles  are  of 
later  date,  Wtthui  the  church  is  a  singular  octagonal  font. 
Neai-  the  church  is  an  anticnt  building  said  to  have  been 
a  palace  of  iho  duke^  of  Cornwall,  There  w  a  towri-hall, 
ill  whi<.'h  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  for  the 
county  are  held  ;  the  county  racmb^j-s  were  also  elected  here 
until  t)»e  division  of  Cornwall  by  the  Reform  Act,  There  are 
a  grammar-school  and  a  writing- school,  supported  by  the 
corporation,  and  ft  selK>ol  endowed  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  St 
John  Elfol*5  donation.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  The  po- 
pulation of  the  parish  in  \^3l  was  154S;  but  the  borough 
extends  beyond  it  into  the  parish  of  LanUvery. 

Tb<!  curp<M'afion  of  Lostwithiel  con&ists  of  seven  capital 
1  of  whom   is  annually  elected   mayor,   and 

N  \iiiSi  or  common-council  men.    The  bomn^h 

^'iul  i[]t-iijtH;r^  M>  parliament  from  the  time  of  Edwarfl  L 
until  it  wuii  disfi-jntliised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

jjvf  t.^  '  -  i-  ;i  vicarat^e  of  the  net  annnal  value  of  96/.,  in 
tbo  di  \eler  and  the  archdeaconry  of  CornwalL 

L'jiii  .  -..  .  '  fs  made  a  free  borough  by  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall  iuid  Uiu>5  of  the  Romans.  Edmnnd,  carl  of  Corn- 
wall, Si>n  of  Richard,  was  also  a  great  benefartor  of  ibis 
town,  conferring  upon  it  seteral  imj^ortant  privileges,  sotno 
of  which  however  were  lost  upon  his  death.  In  the  cKnl  war 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  the  Royalists  und<jr  Sir 
Ricliiird  Grenville  were  defeated  in  a  skirmish  near  L<7st* 
wiihiel  by  the  Parliamentarians.  Rcttormel  castle,  in  the 
pun^h,  was  however  soon  afterwards  taken  by  Sir  Richard 
Gil  nville,  and  the  earl  of  T  uder-in-chief  of  the 

Pailiamentarians,  retired  I  i,  where  he  had  Ids 

quarlens,  to  Fowey,  where  nm  niiaiiiiv  v^as  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate, though  on  very  ftivourable  terms, 

Loatwitbiel  is,  by  some  antiquaries,  considered  to  have 
be(?n /I  Roman  station:  Camden  and  Borlase  fix  here  the 
Ov^fXa  (Uxela)  of  Ptolemy,  which  later  antiquarians  fix  on 
the  Parrel,  in  Somer*ketshire. 

Maraxion,  or  Market  Jew,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Penwitli, 
oi]  the  coast  of  Mount*s  Bay,  *i8l  miles  trom  London,  through 
Exeter,  Launccston,  Bodmin,  Truro,  and  Helston;  and  15 
miles  fSrom  the  Land's  End.  This  town  is  btiilt  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  which  rises  towards  the  north  and  shelters  it  from 
'    ''  1^.     The   mildness  of  temperature  which  results 

I  uation,  renders  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in- 

vjijii'^  lu  invalids,  though  these  advantages  are  })vrtly  coun- 
terbalanceti  by  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  town  contained 
260  bouses  m  1831,  and  had  a  population  of  1.^93,  The 
ptuish  church  (that  of  St,  Hilary)  is  two  miles  distant. 

There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  if  not  more. 
This  town  was  fonificrly  of  rattre  immrtance  than  it  is  now, 
^  At  present  there  is  one  market  held  on  Saturday,  and  well 
ipiiplied.  Ready-made  shoes  are  sold  in  considcmble  quan- 
titles.  Tlie  chief  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  import  a - 
ttoti  of  timber,  coals,  and  iron,  for  tlie  use  of  the  neighbour- 
iiig  mines.  The  origin  of  the  popular  name  of  tbfs  town. 
Market  Jew,  has  Inien  much  disputed ;  some  have  supposed  it 
had  ut  ati  ourly  period  a  market  to  which  foreign  Jews  came 
to  buy  tin;  other*  that  the  name  was  derived  from  a  market 
held  on  Thun^day  (dte  JoviitU  it  more  probably  has  arisen 
ftK)\n  a  pojiulor  corruption  of  the  antient  name,  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  b^u  variously  written,  Marcbadyon,  Mer- 


tlresein.  Marghasj'on,  and  Marghasiewe,  fixtm  which  Iftst 
Market  Jew  seems  to  have  sprung.  It  apjM?ars  to  hate 
been  burnt  by  the  rebels  under  Hiimphrey  Arundell  ot 
Lanbcrnf,  in  1 549,  and  most  of  the  public  builduigs  and 
dwelling  houses  lay  in  ruins  till  long  afier, 

MarrtJfiion  has  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor,  ^g!it 
burgesses,   and   twelve  capitid  inhabitants.     It  av 
lm\  e  olcctcfl  two  members  of  pnrlinment  in  the  \ ' 
but  it  does  not  apt  <^'*  ^^^*  l^*^7  ^'^^^  '^^  ^^^^^  seat^:  ii  u 
tliought  to  have  had  reprc^entntives  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  parish  of  St.  Hilar)%  in  which  Marazion  ftands,  had  in 
J 831  a  populatinn  of  172S,   besides  the  population  of  the 
town,  making  3121   in  all:  many  of  these  are  en«'LT,^t   m^ 
mining.     The  livinjj  Ls  a  vica^rnge  in  the  diocese  i 
and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall,  of  the  net  annual    .<.  ._ 
3 J  I/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Maraxion  is  St,  Michael's  Mount, 
which  h  connected  with  the  main  land  by  the  sands  whcji 
the  tide  is  out,  but  is  insulated  when  it  is  high  water. 
Across  the  sands  is  a  narrow  causeTnay  of  pebbles  to  render 
the  communication  more  perfect.  According  to  some  on* 
tient  traditions,  the  Mount  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
■ihore,  and  .surrounded  with  trees;  but  an  examination  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  spot  has  shown  that  the  tra- 
ditifjns  are  groundless,  and  that  the  Mount  could  not  have 
been  separated  from  the  land  but  by  some  great  contulsiou 
fur  beyond  the  reach  of  tnidtlion  or  historical  record* 

It  is  supposes!,  and  apparently  ^titb  r.-i^.m.  that  St  Mi- 
choefs  Mount  was  the  Icric  of  Diu  lu-s,  the  dep^lt 

for  the  tin  refined  and  cast  into  ing  ^  Brit^nw.  Pre- 
vious to  1 044  a  jwiory  of  Benedictine  monks  had  I 
blished  on  the  island:  in  that  year  Edward  the  c 
gave  to  the  monks  the  Mount,  with  all  its  appendages^; 
but  before  It}^5  Robert  earl  of  More  ton  <Moitagne?)  and 
Cornwall,  annexed  it  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael  in  periculo 
Maris  in  Normandy.  It  was  included  in  th3  suppression 
of  tlie  alien  priories  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  but  restored 
as  a  religious  house,  and  afterwards  given,  first  by  King 
Henry  VL  to  King's  College,  Cambrirlge,  and  then  by 
Edward IV, to  the  Brigitine  nanueiy  at  Sion,  in  Mid' 
At  the  Diasolution  the  lands  belonging  to  this  house 
valued  at  110/,  12*%  The  Mount  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  rehgious  reverence  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. In  the  dark  ages  it  was  much  rcsorli^d  to  as  a  placa 
of  pilgrimage.  It  was  regardctl  also  as  a  stronghold,  and 
a  castle  wjjs  budt  on  if.  The  Mount  was  seized  and  the 
monks  expelled  by  Henry  do  la  Pomeroy,  who  snp]x»rterl 
prince  (aften^ards  king)  John  in  his  attempt  to  £eixe  1h« 
throne  during  the  captivity  of  his  brother,  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  It  was  however  surrendered  by  Poraei-oy  on  the 
approach  of  the  royal  army,  supported  by  the  sheriff  with 
the  posse  coraitatus:  the  monks  were  restored,  and  a  small 
garrison  placed  in  the  castle.  In  the  War  of  the  R( 
the  castle  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  a  Lancast< 
after  the  battle  of  Barnet ;  the  Yorkists  besieged  the 
f<jr  several  months,  and  at  last  took  it  by  capitiil 
Perk  in  War  beck  had  posscs^sion  of  this  castle  fora  wliilej 
left  his  wife  here  as  in  a  place  of  security.  Upon  the 
pression  of  the  monaster)*,  the  Mount  was  given  to  Iluih* 
phrey  Arundell  of  Laidienie:  and  when  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Cornish  insurgents  in  lij49,  the  po&>es* 
sion  of  this  strong-hold  was  obstinately  contested,  la  th& 
civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,,  the  Mount  was  held  for 
the  royalists  by  Sir  Francis  Bassett,  but  was  taken  by  thu 
Parliamentarians  in  1646.  In  Leland's  time,  there  Vert 
liouses  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  with  shops  fur  fisher^ 
men ;  but  before  1 700  the  place  had  so  far  decayed  that 
there  remained  only  one  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  widow 
woman.  In  1726  27  Sir  John  St,  Aubyn  rebuilt  the  pier, 
and  since  then  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  ha»  much  in- 
creased. In  1831  there  were  42  houses  and  161  inhabi* 
tants;  but  in  the  pilchard  season  the  number  is  getiemlly 
increased.     The  Mount  is  extra- parochial. 

The  island,  containing  the  Mount  and  a  level  piece  of 
ground  at  its  foot,  is  about  a  mile  in  circumfcronce,  and 
comprehends  70  acres  of  surface.  The  Mount  is  231  feel 
in  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea  lo  the  platform  of  the 
chapel  lower.  The  aijcent  is  steep,  and  is  defended  by  two 
small  batteries ;  the  summitis  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
the  monastic  buildings,  which  have  been  repairtnl  and  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house.  Formerly  the  inhabit airis  hitd 
no  oilier  water  than  rain  water  collected  in  drat  us  ;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  imt  centurj-,  on  sinking  a  well,  a  fitie  spring 
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faa&d#  At  the  d^pth  of  37  feeL    SpeQimeas  of  tin  ore  are 

io  b«v«ryplenliful  all  over  tlic  Mount,  ii-hich  is  prin- 

rjfiaUi]^  Gompoaed  of  graaiU?.    Human  bones  are  IVcauenLly 

OAir  up  U'Uerever  the  soil  wa^  didep  enough  to  allow  of  int4!r- 

menu 

SL  Mawei  is  in  the  pari»li  of  Si.  Just,  in  Roseland,  in  the 
liOlbdfcd  of  Powder,  on  an  arm  of  ihc  Carvick  Ruatl,  au  inlet 
vttha  MJa  on  which  Falmouth  stands  r  it  is  IftO  miles  from 
liOtMloo*  through  Tavi&iQck*  Liskoard,  and  Tregan\ .  Thi^ 
t»  t  irnrtdied  little  pUicc»  eonsi^jiuiK  of  one  street  under  a 
[iili  hy  the  ica,  and  containing  a  lew  houses  inhabited  by 
§»htwiDcn.     There  was   neither    church   nor  I'hupel   until 

K2,  ^O  larquii  (now  duke)  of  Burkmghara  built 

,     'J  I    church  of  St.  Just  is  distant  two  miU's, 

tie  1  liuilt  by  Henry  VUI.,  nearly  at  ihe  same 

I  >  castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  roodsted, 
■<:  to  it  m  size ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  residence 
1 -governor.    The  market,  which  is  on  Fri- 
^J^y   '^  .     Sl  Mawes  returned  two  members  frotu 

^^Kf  liaising  of  the  Reform  Act,   by  whirh  it 

P^ikr  -      The  parish  of  St.  Just  contained*  in 

Ift^i,  /  ^  and  155&  inliabitants.     The  Ining  is  a 

roc|«r\  i  annual  value  of  423/..  wiib  a  glebe  house. 

It  im  ill   the  dioctsm  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconr}'  of  Com- 


Ume  a> 
but  tiiu 
f  iT  tlu 


_       y,  ID  the  hundred  of  Powder,  is  a  smatl  town 

m  the  iottst  of  the  ehanneU  on  Mevagisi^ey  Bay,  several 

'^  '         ■    if  the  road  by  St,  Austell  and  Gram  pound 

Imoulh,   25U  miles  from   London.     The 

?mall,  contained  in  1831  340  houses,  and 

In  1821  the  population  was  245U:  the 

^^Liibed  to  the  failure  of  the  pilclin*'^  *'-'^^My, 

ihm  inhabttantjs  chielly  depended,     s  u 

nAr  «.*»«  urflv  in  the  pool  or  ba^iri  of  31     „„_  -y. 

lield  by  prescription,  is  on  Satiu"day. 

!  il^e,  in  tlie  gift  of  tlie  Earl  of  Mount 

annual  value  136/.,  witli  a  glebe  homiev 

^  of  Exeter,  and  archdeaeonr)*  of  Cornwall 

JMit4#w,  iik  i'yder  hundred*  is  at  the  moutli  of  the  river 

Akn.  or  Cornel,  whifh  hero  forms  a  wide  jesluar>' ;  it  is 

1^  miies  fmtn  London,  by  Launceston  and  Camelford. 

Hm  town  ta  in  a  vale,  adorned  with  gardens  on  each  Hide, 


the  situation  ii  increased  by  t] 
tide  is  up,  presents  a  clear  f 

land-locked  by  1-he  granite  rbuj.  \^lIl^h 
The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the  northeni 
rn,,i  thougli  the  entrance  lii  much  oh- 
'■^  of  receivinj*  vessel. h  of  great 
iii  general  narrow,  and  many  of 
uated;  but  the  town  has  been  much  im- 
half  ceuturj^  by  the  erect ii>n  of  many 
tcv  bofisci  :  the  general  roodng  is  a  tine  blue  ^^late.  There 
i»  40  rXT*rUf nt   pier,    n   ririnm  house,   sevcrnl    rjiinys  and 
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LK^ular  Myli  ^cture- 

L  '!>  ill  this  piiijh  :  the  east 

II    I    [I   r  ipice  overlook  m^  the 

OH.      i  be  number  of  bouses  in 

1 ;  the  populaiiun  at  tlie  ►ume 

iiae  of  Lcland  tlie  town  earned 

with  Ireland  and  Wales;  the 

and  inni    [rnm  Wole^,  limlxir 

jaodi*  from  Bristol:  corn,  malt, 

The  market  is  on  Saturday. 

i  with   bi.  per  annum  from  the 

tions  two  Sundny  sehook,  and 

by  voluntary  subscription 

:  ^'  Maofiit  Bnioitnui,  1 8  j  4. ) 

been  at  Padstow  a  monastery 

III  A»D.  620.  and   de.^1  roved  by 

'  e  nn^fears  to  have  had  aniiently 

Al4e?»towe,  and  in  the  Cominh 


tcur;i^ei  of  the  net  annual  value  of  202/ , 
in  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and 

id  of  West,  liesi  partly  in  the  parish 

t  that  of  Talland;  it  ii*  on  the 

1  Fuwey,  5 J  miles  fiom  Fowey, 

ilion  of  this  little  town  is 

!>einj^  on  the  side  of  two 

irow  valley;   a  small 

Lcs  runs  through  this 


mlley.    There  is  a  h«ri>oiu:  Awr  vessels  of  150  tons :  aft  ex* 

tensive  hook  and  line  fishery  is  carried  on,  by  which  Baih, 
Plymouth,  and  other  places  are  i?uppLed  %nth  fish:  there  is 
also  a  pilchard  fishery,  and  t^imie  trade  is  carried  on  in  coaU, 
limcstiuie.  and  i^rain.  There  was  furnierly  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter  on  the  brow  of  the  more  westerly  of  the 
two  hills  in  the  parish  of  Lansalloes ;  there  are  some  remains 
of  this,  called  the  ehatjel  bouse.  The  market  »»  on  Friday. 
The  population  of  Polpurro  is  not  given  se^*arately  in  the 
population  returns.  The  two  parishes  in  which  it  stands 
contained  together,  in  18;il,  1723  inhabitants,  exclusive  of 
the  iMjrou^h  of  WestLooe,  which  is  in  Talland  parit^h. 

I^nsttlloes  is  a  rectory,  of  the  not  annua)  value  of  395(., 
with  a  t;lebe-houi?e.  Talland  J!»  u  vicarage,  of  the  i\^t  an- 
nual value  of  1 10/.:  both  are  in  the  dio<:ese  of  Exeter  nnd 
tile  archdeaconry  of  ConiwalL  There  are  two  endowed 
charity  schools  at  Polperro  ;  one  for  boys  and  one  f  >r  girls, 

Saltasb  is  on  the  rijjht  bank  of  the  Tainar,  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Lynher,  nnd  is  in  the  parish  of  8l. 
Stephen.'*,  The  town  is  built  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  chapel  of  ease  and 
the  town  or  mayoraliy  hall,  beneath  which  is  an  open 
market-place.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  indifferently 
built;  the  principal  street  is  at  right  angles  \\i  the  river: 
the  buildings  are  chielly  of  stone  quarried  in  the  rock  on 
which  the  town  stands.  Saltoi^b  appears  to  have  been  of 
more  consequenoe  formerly  than  at  present:  it  ih  now 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
in  malt.  The  number  of  houses  in  1^31  was  245;  of  in- 
habuants  1637,  The  rest  of  the  parish,  which  is  tolerably 
large,  containe^l  at  the  same  time  280  houses  and  1455  ia- 
habitants.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Besidett  the  chapel 
of  ease,  tliere  are  two  diftsenting  meeting-houses^  if  not  more, 
and  a  free  school. 

Saltaali  was  made  a  free  borough  in  the  reign  of  John 
or  Henry  IIL  The  boroucjh  sent  members  to  parhament 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI. :  it  was  disfrancbu^d  by  the 
Reform  Act.  The  town  of  Saltash,  as  one  of  the  paasos 
into  Cornwall,  was  the  object  of  many  contests  in  the  great 
civil  war.  It  was  first  fortitied  by  \h^  far! lament,  but  ^ur- 
retidcred  without  resistance  to  tbr   '  ; .  under  Sir  Ralph 

Hopton  in  1642:  in  1643  the   1'  irians.    finchni>  it 

open,  hastily  fortified  it;  but  the  i< 
it  by  assault.     It  was  subsequently  \ 

Parliamentarians,  and  as  often  recovcii-u  I' >  i.  -; 

but  was  finally  abandoned  by    the  king's  tro  j  IG. 

Saltasb  was  antiently  called  Esse  or  Ashebuii^Ai  ...  .i..,^  ^e. 
Trematcia  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  St.  StephaOfi,  wdl  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

llie  perpetual  curacy  of  Saltash  is  worth  45/. per  annum, 
with  a  par^jonage  house;  the  li\ing  of  S-t,  Stephens  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  net  value  of  1 31)/.  per  annum,  is  in  ihe 
dioce  e  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

Stratton.  in  Stratton  hundred,  is  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  I  he  county,  on  a  rivulet  the  waters  o<' which  ulti- 
mately fiill  into  the  sea  at  Bude  Haven,  in  Bude  Buy,  It 
is  L.''i2i  uules  from  London  bv  Exeter,  Crediton.  Hat  her- 
leigh.  and  HoUw(.rihy.    Tt    '^    ^  ^»    '       ^     -       ,iy 

small  \cs5cbi.     Sea  sand   h  »r 

manure.  The  number  of  h -w^,^^  ii,  .i^^  [,.li,-.i,  v*.  i  ,,i  nus 
30j:  the  number  of  inhabitantH  was  1613. 

Stratton,  or  tV«e  immediate  vicinity,  hfi*-  1»*-<mi  rrrt^.^Mny 
allowed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  statt  n; 

but    its    chief    historical    interest    is    d»  i  lio 

battle  fought  near  it  in  the  civU  war  of  Charles  1.  The 
scene  of  action  was  really  in  the  neighbourinj<  porLh  of 
PonghUl :  the  earl  of  Stamford,  with  the  pacliamenlary 
army,  was  attacked  May  6,  ir>43,  by  the  CVrni^h  rn\Mli-*tfi, 
who  were  far  inferior  in  number,  under  Sir  Rh  i      '  o. 

Sir  Bcville  Grenville,  and  others.     Tlie  Ruval  a 

complete  victory,  taking  the  camp  of  the  enenn,  wiili  ^Jj 
their  artiUerv,  biiggage,  and  provision!*,  and  man>  piiMJUitfy. 


Sir  Ralptt  llopton  was  created  I^oid  Hopton 

and  ofter  hih  death,   Sir  John  Berkeley,  wb< 

guishcd  himi^elf  m  the  battle,  was  created  Luu.  i... ..,  ici 

of  Stratton. 

Tre^onv  is  a  btirough,  in  the  parish  of  CuW,  in  jLl-  !iun 
dred  of  l^owder,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  i!  d 

251  mile*  from  London,  through  Tamtoi-k,  I 


n. 


St.  Audlell.  Thiis  town  wa.s  formerly  of  some  consctntence, 
but  it  be«i;an  to  decav  as  Truro  began  to  flourish.  The  lu>  uses 
are  ohiclly  arranged  in  one  lonjj  street  on  the  side  of  a  h^ll 
sloping  down  to  tlie  Fal,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.    Th* 
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number  of  houses  in  1831  was  234:  the  number  ot*  inhabit- 
ants was  1 127  in  the  borough,  or  1282  in  the  whole  parish. 
The  parish  church  of  Cuby  is  in  the  upper  ])art  of  the 
town.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  corporation  of 
Tregonv  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  seven  or  eight 
capital  ^ur^esses.  The  borough  is  said  to  have  sent  mem- 
'^ers  to  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edwanl  1. ;  but  if  this, 
i^hich  is  doubtful,  be  admitted,  it  appears  that  the  franchise 
tvas  disused  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  that 
lime  two  were  returned  until  the  borough  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act.  Tregony  is  considered  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  Cenium  or  Voluba.  There  was  a  castle  of  the 
Pomeroys  at  Tregony,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains. 

The  living  of  Cuby  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage 
of  Tregony,  the  church  of  which,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
was  in  old  Tregony,  and  was  partly  standing  in  the  last 
century:  their  joint  value  is  31 W.;  in  the  gift  of  J.  A. 
Gordon,  Esq. ;  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry 
of  Cornwall. 

Bossiney  [Bossixey]*  St.  German's,  West  Looe,  and  St. 
MichaeFs,  are  decayed  boroughs.  For  the  borough  of 
Newport,  we  refer  to  Launceston. 

St.  GUjrmdn's  is  in  the  hundred  of  East,  on  the  river 
iTidi,  which  unites  with  the  Lynher,  forming  the  St.  Gcr- 
^Vian's  river ;  228  miles  from  London  through  Plymouth  and 
Sal  t  ash.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a  tolerably  high  hill,  which  rises 
on  the  north  side  of  it.  The  houses  (which,  m  1 83 1 ,  amounted 
to  491  for  the  whole  parish,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county), 
are  arranged  mostly  in  one  street.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  (2586  in  1831)  derive  their  chief  support  from  agri- 
culture and  fishing.  St.  German's  was  at  a  remote  period 
the  seat  of  a  bisliopric,  which  was  aftenvards  united  with 
that  of  Crediton,  and  from  this  union  arose  the  see  of 
£lxeter.  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  had  established  here 
ft  fcollege  of  priests,  who  were  afierwards  made  canons  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  the  manor  of  St.  German's 
was  divided  between  the  priory  thus  formed  and  the  bishop 
of  Exeter.  At  the  Suppression,  the  revenues  of  the  prioiy 
were  valued  at  243/.  8*.,  Dugdale  and  Speed ;  or  227/.  4^.  8a. 
according  to  the  Clare  MS.  Valor.  The  conventual  church, 
now  used  as  the  parish  church,  was  fonnerly  much  more 
extensive.  The  antient  chancel  fell  to  the  ground  in 
1692,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  repairs  having  been 
neglected:  the  church  now  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles.  The  west  front  has  two  towers,  both  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  once  octagonal  in  the  upper  part, 
and  quadrangular  below:  the  north  tower  retains  that 
form,  out  the  south  tower  has  been  altered,  and  is  quadran- 
gular throughout.  Behveen  the  towers  is  the  entrance, 
formed  by  a  very  deep  Norman  arch  with  shafts  and  mould- 
ings, dncf  two  small  Norman  windows  above.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  south  aisle  is  very  dissimilar,  and  the  use  of 
the  pointed  arch  indicates  its  later  erection;  indeed  the 
pointed  arch  is  found  even  in  the  west  front,  which  has  pro- 
bably undergone  partial  alteration.  In  the  part  now  em- 
ployed as  the  chancel  is  a  rude  antient  seat,  generally  called 
*  the  bishop's  chair,'  but  probably  nothing  more  than  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  monks.  There  is  a  fine  altar-piece,  a 
pulpit  curiously  veneered  and  inlaid,  and  several  monu- 
ments. The  seat  of  the  earl  of  St.  German's,  called  Port 
Eliot,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  antient  priory:  the  outside  is  iiTcgular 
and  devoid  of  magnificence,  but  many  of  the  apartments 
are  convenient  and  spacious,  and  decorated  with  paintings. 
The  site  of  the  abbey  and  other  lands  were,  at  tno  Disso- 
lution, leased  to  John  Champernowne  and  others,  and  after- 
wards granted  in  fee,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  to 
Catherine,  widow  of  John,  and  two  other  persons.  Cliam- 
pernowne  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  share  in  the  monastic 
plunder  by  a  trick  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  rather  than 
his  fairness.  Two  gentlemen  making  suit  to  the  king  for 
these  lands,  Champernowne,  then  in  attendance  at  court, 
kneeled  behind  them  when  they  kneeled  to  his  majesty,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  petition,  joined*  with 
them  in  returning  thanks,  and  afterwards  claimecl  his 
share,  which,  on  an  appeal  to  the  king,  was  allowed  him. 
From  the  Champernownes  the  estate  passed  to  the  Eliot 
family,  of  which  the  present  earl  of  St.  German's  is  the  re- 
pres  ntative.  There  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  There 
IS  a  free  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Nicholas  Honey, 
arid  we  belie\c  farther  supported  by  the  Eliot  family.  St. 
(lernianV  lelnrned  members  to  parliament  in  1562,  when 
its  vi^ht  to  sead  was  riuestioned.     Tlie  right  of  election 


was  nominally  in  all  householders  within  the  borough 
(which  however  contains  only  a  few  houses),  but  was  vir- 
tually vested  in  the  ft-eemen,  who  amounted,  according  to 
Oldfield's  Repiesentative  History,  I^nd.,  1816,  to  seven: 
the  borough  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  Tlie 
living  is  said,  in  the  Clerical  Guide  {IS36),  to  be  a  per- 
petual curacy,  of  the  annual  value  of  101/.  with  a  glebe 
house,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  "Windsor ;  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes ;  but 
according  to  Messrs.  Lysons  (Magna  Britannia),  it  is  in 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter. 

West  Looe  is  separated  from  East  Looe  by  the  ri\'er  Looe. 
It  contained,  in  1 83 1 , 1 26  houses,  and  503  inhabitants.  It  is 
in  the  parish  of  Talland,  which  includes  also  a  part  of  the 
market-town  of  PolpeiTo.  There  is  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Looe,  uniting  the  two  boroughs  of  East  Looe  and  West  Looe. 
There  was  Ibrmerly  a  chapel  at  West  Looe  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  but  it  is  now  converted  into  a  guildhall.  The  mar- 
ket, which  was  on  Wednesday,  has  been  long  discontinued. 
This  place  was  incorjioratcd  by  Queen  Elizabeth :  the  cor- 
poration consists  of  twelve  burgesses,  including  the  mayor. 
This  borough  sent  members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of 
Edward  VI..  the  election  was  in  the  corporation.  West 
Looe  was  disfranchised  by  the  Refonn  Act. 

St.  Michael's,  otherwise  Michell,  is  on  the  main  road  from 
Bodmin  to  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End.  248  miles  from 
London :  it  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Enoder,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Newlyn,  both  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder.  Tliis 
place  deserves  notice  only  as  being  one  of  the  boroughs  dis- 
franchisetl  by  the  Reform  Act.  It  returned  two  members 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  The  right  of  election  wa« 
declared  in  1700  to  be  in  the  lorrls  of  the  manor  capable 
of  being  portreeves  (the  portreeve  is  the  returning  omcerX 
and  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  latter,  in 
the  time  of  Browne  Willis,  were  in  number  twenty-six ;  but 
Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  having  purchased  the  borough, 
pulled  down  the  cottages  as  fast  as  ihev  became  empty,  and 
80  reduced  the  number  of  voters  to  four,  exclusiA-e  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  The  population  of  St.  Enoder  was,  in 
1831,  1124;  tliatofNewl>-n,  1218. 

The  living  of  St  Enoder  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  of  the  annual  value  of  278/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  that  of  Newlyn  is  a  vicarage,  also  in  the  gift  of  the 
bithop,  of  the  annual  value  of  380/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
Both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall.  Both  churches  are  distant,  St.  Enoder  three 
miles  north-east,  Newlyn  two  miles  north-west,  from  St. 
Michell. 

Divisions  Jbr  ecclesiastical  and  legal  purposes' — Corn- 
wall was  antiently  a  diocese  by  itself;  and  opposite  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  place  where  the  see  was 
first  established :  according  to  Camden,  Tanner,  and  Gough 
(the  editor  of  Camden),  the  sec  was  fixed  at  Bodmin  first, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  St.  German's ;  while  Mr.  Whit- 
aker,  who  is  followed  by  Messrs.  Lysons,  contends  that  it 
was  originally  fixed  at  St.  German's,  and  continued  there 
until  it  was  united  with  the  see  of  Crediton.  Out  of  this 
union  rose  the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the  diocese  of  which  Corn- 
wall is  now  included.  The  limits  of  the  county  nearly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  archdeaconr)'  t)f  Cornwall ;  but  thirty* 
two  parishes,  according  to  Messrs.' Lysons,  are  exempt  from 
the  archdeacon's  jurisaiction.  The  archdeacon's  visitations 
are  held  about  a  month  after  Easter  in  each  year  at  Laun- 
ceston, Liskeard,  Bodmin,  Truro,  HeUton,  and  Peniance. 
The  archdeaconr}'  is  subdivided  into  eight  rural  deaneries 
—  East,  Kerrier,  Penwith,  Powder,  Pyder,  TVigg  Major, 
Trigg  Minor,  and  West.  The  office  of  rural  dean  is  in  this 
county  an  efficient  office.  The  deans  are  appointed  yearly, 
and  make  regular  visitations  to  all  the  churches  within  (heir 
deaneries,  reporting  the  state  of  the  churches  at  the  arch- 
deacon's visitation. 

Messrs.  Lysons  give  the  number  of  parishes  as  203  (two 
less  than  those  given  in  the  Population  Returns),  of  which 
85  arc  rectories,  100  vicarages,  and  18  donatives  or  curacies. 

Coniwall  is  in  the  western  circuit.  The  Spring  assiies 
arc  held  at  Launceston,  the  summer  assizes  at  Bodmin. 
The  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  quarter-sessions  are  held  at 
Lostwithiel,  the  Easter  sessions  at  Truro,  and  the  Michael- 
mas sessions  at  Bodmin.  There  are  a  county  gaol  and  house 
of  correction  at  Bodmin,  and  another  older  county  gaol  at 
Launceston,  which  is  used  at  the  assizes.  The  Cornish 
sessions  are  not  attended  by  barristers.  (Lysons*  Magna 
Britannia.) 
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Till*  county  is  however  under  q  pei^uliar  jumtliction, 
wkf^ii  r^..,w.>.  i.Tftioe  herti,— ihat  of  iho  duke  af  Cornwall. 
Tlj  rnwain^as  creattid  in    J  337  in  favovir  yf 

K'l  k  Pniico.  ami  set  1  led  by  aet  of  parliament 

OQ  ri  ,   -  iirst  jon  of  Uie  king  of  Eui,^laud.     The  Duke  cn- 
j->i   1    I   1^0  i-rvcnues,  nrbing  from  tlic  lordsliip  of  castles* 
^^,   fth<l  ToanurN  gcranted  to  him   in  Cornwall   and 
•  re:  the  protitb  ariiiiiig  fmm  the  coinaf^c  of  tin,  and 
^^'  r  sources^     The  annual  revenue  on  the  average 

of  Teare  subsequent  to  llm  death  of  the  Blui'k 

7s,  ^d.\  the  clear  revenue  in  Ihe  15lh 
f  LL  amounted  to  10,0'J6/.  M*.  '}\d.  \  n\  the 
v^Lieen  Eliitabeth.  in  160-2,  it  had  fallen  to 
->/. ;  atid  at  the  publication  of  Mejisrsi.  Lysons' 
annia  (1814),  the  tjToss  amount  was  estimated 
000^»  of  which  8500/.  arose  from  the  tin-duty  in  the 
iiy  of  CoruwalU  and  3500/.  from  the  rents  of  Vnanors, 
fitc.  in  the  same  county:  the  sources  from  whieh  the 
iflrlfr  was  derived  are  not  meiilioned.  The  tin-duty 
AT  of  1 793  had  been  1 4»000/.  per  aniuun.  The 
^  »veniment  of  the  eouuty  was  vested  in  1  he  Duke, 
kji*  bLii  i  his  C hancellor,  A  ttor n ey- ge nem  1 ,  a  u  d  Sul  i  l  i  t or* 
}.  and  his  court  of  exchequer.  He  alsio  appmiiits  the 
'fiffj*.  Tlie  miaint^  trade  is  under  Uie  separate  jurisdic- 
tKMa  of  the  Stannary  Oourtij;  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
Mi^  til  ^'  jrden,are  at  the  head  of  this  jiurisdie- 
\Kh  a  I  i!  to  the  duke  and  his  couticih  The 
'  '  from  all  jurisdiction  but  ihat  of  the 
t  in  cases  ;ifrec ting  land,  life,  or  limb* 
.  L^urt  Is  held  once  u  mouth,  and  is  a 
all  matters  relating  to  the  tin  mines  and 
-1  error  lies  to  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
n  appeal  to  the  Warden^  and  from  him  to  the 
Ik  mcil,  or,  vheu  the  duchy  is  va&aut,  to  the  King 
ni  e^mnciU  Issuer*  are  fre<iuently  directed  by  the  Yice- 
wardrn  to  be  tried  in  the  Staunar)'  Courts,  which  are  held 
ti  ibc  wid  of  event'  three  weeks  before  the  Steward  of  each 
c/ihf*  thur  *  Slaunaricft'  or  mining  district!*:  in  these  coiyts 
nsv  in-  which  eitlier  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  a 
ii^r,  are  tried  before  the  Steward  and  a  jurj-: 
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I  lujs  to  the  Vice -warden,  and 
The   four  Stannary  districts 
iL%  Tywajnhfiilo,  and  Peuwith  and 
V  laws  are  revised,  or  new  one^  exi- 
liis  council,  with  the  consent  of  what 
Porliaraent,  consij^ting  of  twenty- 
.  ^  uien  of  property  in  the  miumg  di^ 

trie  1  mx  for  each  stannary.    Tliose  for  Foy  More 

Utf  iv  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lo&twthiel, 

ibo^  i^i  T>  warnhale  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Trum:  and  those  for  Pen  with  and  Kerrier  by  the  mayor 
o»l  jn  of  Helston.     Tlie    last   Stannary   Parlia- 

fl^i  1  at  Truro  in  1 752,  and  continued  by  adjourn- 

ijer,  1753.    Tlie  Stannary  laws  have  been 
ed*    The  Stannary  prison  was  at  Lost- 
)  uie  recent  Act  (which  we  shall 'presently 
idcsitwii)  it  »»*  now  at  Bo*lmiii.     Tlie  niiticnt  records  of  the 
••-"-  ^    re  kept  at  Losiwithiel  till  they  were  burnt  in 
.1  wax  of  Charles  I.,  in  ltj44)  by  the   parlia- 

Ac,t  wa.«  passed  in  the  6th  and  7ih  Wm.  IV.,  cap. 

IfC  «rJ;tii  d    Am  Act  for  Ihe  better  and  more  expeditious 

Justice  in  tho  Stamiaricjj  of  Cornwall, 

rikf  .Turisdiclion  and  improving  the  Prac- 

i  the  Courts  of  the  Stannaries.'     By 

equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Vioe- 

:?»  all    raattors  connected  with  the 

r,  or  other  metal  or  niOtaUic  mino- 

f  Cornwall.    Ry  section  6,  the  Slan- 

ilated,  and  are  to  he  held  before  the 

I  have  the  saiife  autlmrity  that  the 

El  14,  the  Vice- Warden  is  authorised 

IS  for  the  ret^idation  of  the  practice 

court;  such  rules  as  relate  to  the 

uction  to  beconfinne<l  by  the  Lord 

relate  to  the  CV»mmon  Law  side  by 

■  superior  courts  of  Common  Law*  at 

The  Vice- Warden's  Court  (s«^crion   21)   is 

nrt  of  Record,  and  U  held  at  Truro,     For  other 

Reflimt  Art  Comw*ttll  liad  the  larcjest 
.  I 'presenilation  of  all  the  English 
5   «i«»nt  fi>ity-tuuf  members,  >*iz. 


two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  twenty-one  boroughut, 
none  of  them  of  any  great  imiwrlance,  and  some  of  them 
utterly  insignificant  The  county  was  represented  in  |  ar- 
lianient  at  the  lime  of  the  first  summons  of  Edward  L,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  monarch's  reign  it  returned  two 
knights  of  the  shire,  and  representatives  for  the  six  boroughs 
of  JUiunceston»  Bodmin,  Lostwithiel,  Helston,  Truro,  und 
Libkeard:  to  these  were  added,  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
Saltash,  Camclford,  West  Looe,  Gram  pound,  Bossiney,  St, 
Michaers,  and  Newport:  in  the  reignof  Mary, Penryn  and 
St.  Ives;  and  in  that  of  Elii;aheth,  Trego ny  (though  it  has 
been  asserted  that  this  borough  sent  members  in  the  time 
of  Edwanl  L),  St.  German^s,  St.  Mawes,  East  Looe,  Fowey, 
und  Callington,  In  1821  Grampound  was  disfranchised. 
By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  formal  into  t\io  divv 
bions,  each  returning  two  members:  St.  Michael's,  B<»sfincy, 
St.  Mawes,  East  and  West  Looe,  St.  German V,  Newport, 
Camelford,  Tregony,  Saltash,  Callington,  Fowey,  and  Lost- 
withiel were  dis*frftnchtsed  ;  and  the  member*  for  Liskesird* 
Liiunceston,  St.  Ives,  and  HeJston  reduced  to  one  each ; 
making  the  number  of  memlMfrs  sent  by  the  county  only 
fourteen.  The  chief  place  of  election  for  the  eastern  divi- 
Kion  of  the  county  is  at  Bodmin,  and  the  polling  stations 
are  Bodmin,  Launceslon,  Liskeard,  Stiatton,  and  St.  Aus- 
tell. The  chief  place  of  election  for  Ihe  western  division  is 
Truro,  and  the  pollmg  etations  arc  Truro,  PenzancCi  llclston, 
and  Redruth.  The  town  of  Fahnouth  was,  by  the  Rnind- 
ary  Act,  included  in  the  borough  of  Pi*nr\Ti :  the  houudanes 
of  other  boroughs  were  enlargctl,  but  no  other  addition  wj»s 
tnade  that  requires  notice  here. 

Natural  Curiosities.— Hhc  granite  rocks  of  Cornwall 
present  in  different  places  an  appearance  so  lingular,  that 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  the  efforts  of  humnn  art  in 
its  earliest  and  rudest  stage.  The  Cheese  Wring  <ir  Wring 
Cheese  occupies  the  highest  ridge  of  a  hill  north  tif  Liskeard, 
one  of  the  hdls  which  gradually  decline  from  Brown  Willy 
and  Rough  Tor,  the  lughcist  parts  of  the  county.  The  sum- 
mils  of  all  ibcf^e  hills  arc  covered  with  granite  cairns  iu  dicre- 
rent  states  of  ruin, and  their  sides  arc  i^trewed  with  iKovlders 
which  have  fallen  from  them.  Cheese  Wring  is  a  cairn  or 
heap  ni  of  five  stones  piled   one  on  the  other,  of 

wbjch  I  r  ones  are  so  much  the  largest  as  to  over- 

hang tut  aii  Murs  the  lowcr  ones,  wliich  form  thoir  Imse 
The  cctlleetive  beii^ht  of  the  whole  pile  is^bout  fifteen  i\'Q\^ 
accord int^  to  Dr.  M'Culloch,  whose  account  (Gcoio^iexil 
TrtWJfncliortx,  vol.  ii.  pp.  G 0-78 J  we  follow;  but  Dr.  Borhi**j 
fitutes  it  at  thirty-two  feet.  The  formation  **f  this  group  h 
ascribed  by  Dr.  M*Culloch  solely  to  natural  causci**  Ti  \^'^ 
in  fact,  the  remain  of  a  much  larger  mass,  the  lateral  |  jir'is 
of  which  have  fallen  away,  not  bein^  eo  well  poii-ed  as  the 
singular  part  which  yet  remain:^.  Tlio  granite  of  Corn\\  all 
is  in  general  split  by  fissures,  which  lend  for  the  mo^t  pTifi 
to  the  horizontal  or  perpendicular:  and  by  tliese  lUsuies 
it  is  divided  into  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  Where  the 
rock  rises  above  the  surface,  the  influence  of  the  aliuo- 
sphero  causes  a  gradual  decay,  by  which  first  fho  a  tig  lea 
formed  by  tlic  fissures  with  the  external  fnce  of  the  lock 
become  rounded,  then  t be  surfaces  in  contact  bccnnie  Sf  pa- 
rated,  the  masses  originally  angular  acquire  a  t  uniliitcur 
outline;  and  if  the  centre  of  jjravity  of  the  whole  mass  ho 
high  and  far  removed  from  ine  i>erpendicular  of  the  ful- 
crum, the  upper  parts  of  the  mass  fall  down,  and  by  the 
ixmtinuance  of  the  disintegration  acquire  the  sphetoiddl 
form  which  the  granite  bowlders  oflen  exliibil.  If,  how- 
ever, the  centre  of  gravity  he  in  the  perpendicular  of  the 
fulrrum,  the  ma.^s  retains  its  position,  as  in  Ihe  cyse  of 
Cheese  Wring,  or  produces  the  pltenomenon  that  will  he 
next  described. 

Tlie  lagging  (or,  as  it  is  sonvelimes  w  riiten,  Lo-  "  '  > 
are  stones  whifh  are  poised  on  a  fubrum,  and  v 
when  moved  by  an  adequate  force.  The  most  ii  im.u  ^ii-ie 
of  these  Logging  Stones  is  near  the  LnndV  End, on  a  pcuiu- 
sula  of  granite  jutting  out  200  yards  into  the  j^ca,  the  isth-f 
mus  stdl  exhihithig  some  remains  of  the  antient  fortifica- 
tion of  Castle  Treryn.  The  granite  which  forms  this  penin 
sula  i<  split  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  fissures  into 
a  heap  of  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  The  whole  muss 
varies  in  height  from  50  to  80  or  1 00  feet ;  it  presents  tn 
almost  every  side  a  perpendicular  ha*  to  the  sea,  and  is 
divided  into  flmr  summits,  on  one  of  which,  near  the  centre 
of  the  promonlor)',  the  stone  in  question  lies*  The  general 
figure  of  the  stone  is  irregular:  iU  lower  surface  is  not 
quite  flat,  hut   swells  out  mto  a  slight  protuberance,  on 
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^hioli  tbe  rock  is  poised.  It  rests  on  a  surface  so  inclined, 
that  it  seems  as  if  a  small  alteration  in  its  position  would 
cause  it  to  slide  along  the  plane  into  the  sea;  for  it  is  withm 
two  or  three  feet  of  tiie  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  stone 
is  17  feet  in  length,  and  above  32  in  circumference 
near  the  middle,  and  is  estimated  to  wei^h  nearly  66 
tons.  The  vibration  is  only  in  one  direction,  and  that 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  tjie  length.  A  force  of  a  very  few 
liounds  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  vibration ; 
even  the  wind  blowing  on  its  western  sur&ce,  which  is 
exposed,  produces  this  eflfect  in  a  sensible  degree.  The 
vibration  continues  a  few  seconds.  There  is  another  Log- 
ging Stone  at  St.  Just,  and  a  third  at  Sithney,  which  has 
been  thowii  down ;  but  tliis  near  the  Land's  End  is  the 
largest. 

On  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  granite  the  action  of 
water  has  formed  excavations  with  rounded  bottoms,  occa- 
sionally circular  in  their  outline,  and  as  regularly  spheroidal 
as  if  shaped  with  a  turning-lathe.  They  are  of  various 
depths,  and  sometimes  communicate  with  eacli  other.  The 
surface  of  *  the  rock  basin  quoit'  at  Cam-brea  is  honey- 
combed by  these  hollows.  In  the  parish  of  Constantino 
are  two  very  singular  monuments.  One  is  a  huge  stone 
resembling  an  inverted  cup  or  mortar,  but  not  hollow, 
so  regularly  formed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  art. 
It  is  30  feet  in  girth  and  11  higli,  according  to  Dr. 
Borlase.  The  other  monument  is  a  vast  stone  perched 
on  the  points  of  two  rocks,  so  that  a  man  may  creep 
under  it ;  it  is  33  feet  long  from  north  to  soutli,  which  is 
its  greatest  dimension ;  the  breadth  from  cast  to  west  is 
184  ^^^^  And  the  thickness  or  vertical  dimension  is  14^ 
foot ;  tlic  circumference  is  computed  to  be  97  feet^  and  the 
girth  about  60  feet;  it  is  estimated  to  weigh  at  least  750 
tons.  The  top  is  honey-(K>mhed  by  rock  ba.<uns  similar  to 
the  rock  basin  quoit  at  Cam-brea.  There  are  iu  Cornwall 
and  the  Scilly  Isles  other  stonos  similarly  supported;  they 
ore  commonly  designated  by  the  name  'Tol-men,'  i.  «.,hole 
of  stone.    (Borlase,  Antiquities  qf  ConiwafL) 

The  cairns  on  Carn-brea  Hill,  near  Redruth,  and  tlie 
Roche  Rocks,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Bodmin 
to  Truro,  ai-e  of  granite,  and  owe  their  picturesque  form 
to  natural  causes. 

Ilifttory  and  Antiquities, — Before  and  at1he  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  Cornwall  was  probably  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  two  tribes,  the  Damnonii  and  the  Camabii. 
Ptolemy  mentions  only  the  former  of  ihesL%whom  he  terms 
Aoi'/ivoj'tw,  Dumnonii ;  and  thev  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
south-eastern  pait,  comprehending  all  the  Channel  coast. 
The  Carnabii  are  not,  we  believe,  noticed  by  any  writer  ck- 
cept  Ricliard  of  Cirencester,  who  considers  that  they  gave 
to  the  coanty  the  name  which  it  had  in  the  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Cornubia.  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  the  district  gave  name  to  the  people,  and  that  both 
Carnabii  and  Cornubia  contain  the  Celtic  root  kern  or  com, 
signifying  a  horn.  The  second  part  of  the  modern  deaig- 
nation  ot  Cornwall  is  derived  &om  tlie  Saxon  Wealas,  a 
name  given  to  the  Britons,  some  of  whom,  on  the  -Saxon 
invasion,  retired  into  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and 
maintained  a  long  struggle  for  their  national  independence. 
Mr.  Whitaker  considers  that  the  Cimbri,  a  people  men- 
tioned also  by  Richard,  extended  into  .Cornwall;  but  this 
supi>osLtion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  supported. 

At  an  early  period  this  part  of  the  inland  was  frequented 
by  the  Phcsnicians  of  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  who  came  hither  to 
procure  tin,  lead,  and  skins,  but  especially  the  first ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  they  gave  salt,  earthenware,  and  copper  goods. 
tStrabo,  lib.  iii.  175.)  It  was  probably  from  these  Phoeni- 
cians that  the  western  extremity  of  Britain,  with  the  Scilly 
Islands,  obtained  the  name  of  tlie  Ossiterides  (ica<T(rtrfpi^ec)» 
*  tin-islands,'  from  a  root  which,  in  some  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  as  well  as  in  Greek,  denotes  tin.  The  Greeks 
appear  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  tlio 
island  where  tin  was  wrought,  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest.    (Borlase,  Antiquities  qf  Cornwall.) 

To  this  remote  period  we  may  probably  refer  some  of  the 
rude  stone  monuments  which  are  still  numerous  in  this 
IMtrtof  the  island.  Rough  blocks  or  obelisks  standing  in 
pairs,  and  supposed  to  be  memorials  of  the  dead,  are  found 
at  Dryfl,  iu  the  pariah  of  Sancreet,  between  Penzance  and 
the  I.And'ii  End,  and  at  Trewren,  in  Maddern  parish,  near 
Penzance.  There  are  two  stgnes  ai  Bolleit  in  St.  Buryan 
or  Burian  (also  near  the  Land's  End)  which  are  a  furlong 
apart,  one  twelve,  the  other  fiftften  feet  high.     On  the 


downs  between  Wadcbridge  (near  Padstow)  and  St.  Columo 
are  nine  rude  stone  blocks  or  pillars  placed  in  line,  bearing 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  called  the  Nine  Maids. 
The  circles  of  stones  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dawns  Men,  f .  e,,  the 
stone  dance.  Boskednan  circle,  in  the  parii»h  of  Gulvall 
and  Boscawcn-dn  in  St.  Buryan,  are  formed  of  stones  placed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
according  to  the  plates  given  by  Dr.  Borlase,  yet  cn'ct. 
Boscawen-un  has  a  stone  in  the  centre  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  leaning  so  far,  that  unless  fixed  at  the  ba&e,  it  would 
surely  fall.  Other  circles  are  formed  by  stones  not  erect, 
but  placed  near  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fence ; 
such  are  Zenor  Circle,  between  St.  Ives  and  Cape  Corn- 
wall, and  Kerris  Roundago,  near  Penzmicc,  an  oval  inclo- 
sure,  with  four  stone  pillars  at  one  end,  marking  out  a 
quadrangular  space.  All  these  are  in  the  western  part  of 
tlie  county.  Near  Liskeard  are  three  circles,  verj*  iiear 
each  other,  formed  by  erect  stones  placed  at  some  distance ; 
several  of  the  stones  have  been  carried  away,  and  others 
overtlirown.  Popular  superstition  has  attached  to  this 
monument  a  legend  that  the  blocks  were  once  men  trans- 
formed into  stones  as  a  punishment  for  engaging  in  tlie 
sport  of  hurUng  on  the  lord's  Day  :  hence  the  name  given 
to  this  monument  of  *  The  Hurlers.'  A  similar  legend  is 
attached  to  a  lU'nument  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bur}'an,  where 
nineteen  maidens  are  aaid  to  have  been  turned  into  stone 
for  dancing  on  the  J^nVs  Day.  At  Botallack,  in  St.  Just 
parish,  near  Cajie  Cornwall,  are  several  stone  circles  inter- 
secting each  other;  and  on  the  hill  Carn-Menclez  in  the 
parish  of  Wendron,  between  Redruth  and  Hoist  on,  is  a 
stone  circle,  having  in  the  middle  of  it  a  naturd  rock  of 
four  masses  piled  on  ef\o\\  other  after  the  mauner  of  the 
Cheese  Wring.  Other  stone  circles  are  found  at  Trcdinek 
in  Gulvall  parish,  near  Penzance ;  at  Crellas,  in  Sancjeet 
parish,  between  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End :  and  in  two 
of  tlic  Scilly  Islands,  St.  Mary  and  Ticsco.  There  are  also 
in  Cornwall  several  circles,  which  Dr.  Borlase  supposes  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  purjw.'ses  of  an  amphitheati-e.  They 
are  called  *  nlfin  an  guare,"  *  the  ])lain  of  sport  or  piUitirae.* 
The  amphitheatre  of  St.  Just,  near  Cape  Cornwall,  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  these  circles ;  it  consists  of  circular 
stone  seats  rising  regularlyi)iie  above  another,  and  enclosing 
an  ai*ea  of  126  feet  diameter.  The  seats  or  steps,  six  in 
number,  are  of  stone,  14  inches  wide  and  1  foot  aeep,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rampart  7  feet  wide,  and  rising  1  foot  above 
the  highest  scat,  with  a  ditch  outside  10  feet  deep  from  the 
top  of  the  rampart.  In  the  other  amphitheatres  the  seats 
are  usually  of  turf,  as  at  Piran  Round,  or  Perran  Round, 
between  St.  Columb  Major  and  St.  Agnes.  If  we  may 
infer  anything  from  the  more  regular  construction  of  these 
circles,  we  should  assign  to  them  a  much  later  date  than 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Various  other  antiquities  may  be  noticed  here  as  having 
probably  had  a  British  origin,  though  of  uncertain  date. 
There  are  several  ban-ows.  or  se])ulchral  mounds,  composed 
some  of  loose  stones,  otliers  of  earth,  and  others  of  stones 
and  earth  mingled.  Some  of  these,  on  being  opened,  have 
been  found  to  contain  sepulchral  urns ;  others,  in  the  Scilly 
Isles,  have  an  outer  ring  or  edge  of  large  stones,  and  within 
a  cavity  formed  by  stone  walls,  with  ttat  stones  at  the  top, 
and  the  cavit>  covered  with  the  mound  of  loose  stones  or 
earth.  There  are  also  several  cromlechs,  tlie  top  stones  of 
which  are  in  (ZJornwall  called  *  quoits.'  The  quoit  of  Lanyoa 
Cromlech  is  19  feet  long  and  47  fc^t  in  circumference:  its 
thickness  varies,  being  in  some  parts  as  much  as  2  fi»et ;  it 
is  raised  so  high  that  a  man  can  sit  on  horseback  under  it 
It  has  four  upright  stones,  but  one  is  too  short  to  give  it 
any  support. 

Among  the  smaller  relics  of  antiquity  maybe  mentioned 
the  sepulchral  urns  dug  up  from  some  of  the  barn>ws :  some 
hollow  instruments  of  brass  or  other  mixed  metal,  appa- 
rently the  heads  of  weapons  called  celts,  a  similar  instru- 
ment of  stone ;  sjiear-heads  and  broken  pieces  of  copjier 
swords;  lumps  of  fine  copper,  evidently  designed  for  melting; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  gold  coins  found  in  1749  near 
Karn-br6  or  Carn-brea  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Red- 
ruth :  these  coins,  which  arc  described  as  rude  imitations 
of  Greek  coins,  are  considered  by  Dr.  Borlase  to  be  British. 
Messrs.  Lysons  would  refer  the  neatly-executed  sopulcliral 
uras  to  the  Roman  period,  as  well  as  the  barrows  that  con- 
tain them ;  possibly,  however,  they  may  be  more  aiitient, 
as  well  as  the  bnaa  or  copper  weapons  and  instruments ; 
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pts  of  cc  I,  .  of  carttienware  are 

ilso  m  Cornwall  scvetul  arrifleial  caves  or  swb- 

enes,  formed  by  «alU  of  upright  s- tones.  vsiiU 

luid  acro^ ;  some  of  the  galkries  exttjnd  30, 

i^O  feet   in  length.    The  ujiritiht  stones,  or  obe- 

Kli  Iruicriptionii^  in  tlie  Roman  ch^iracter,  and  in  Lho 

iijruo,  most  be  referttid  to  a  period  auh^equent  to 

1  m  ;  ojkI  frora  their  intscriptioni  or  syiobols, 

been  posterior  tu  the  introduction  of  the 

1,      Othar    miscellaneou!}    anti<|ULties  uf 

nust  pos^  ov*^r, 

'  I'h  Cijrnwall  fell  under  th©  power  of  the 
l>r,  Burlase  ascribes  the  contjuesit 
njftoet  to  Vcapasian.     As  however 
s  who  have  reci)rded  tlie  affairs 
isl  of  Cornwall,  or  of  the  tribes 
iiy  It  is  piubuhie  that  it  was  not  sig^nnlijeed  by  any 
loit5.     Some  of  tJie  older  antiquaries  denied  that 
>L' under  the  Roman  dominion;  but^ apart 
ability  of  the  rich  mines  of  this  couotj' 
o.  or  being  defended  from  tiie  power  of 
iLinlity  of  Roman  coins  and  other  Roman 
"     '       >  that  Cornwall  shared  ift 
iiitain. 
jjii>  ,1  v-Jiii^LiM  riuring  the  Roman   period 
e.     Ptolemy  nolicei*  the  headlandii  of  Aali-  j 
RiL  i',Mif>    ( Apriov'iVToiov,   or    B^jA^ptov),    sup-  j 
End;  andOcriuum»  or  Dumnoniurv  ' 
I.  ^upjiOi^ed  to  be  the  Lizartl :  and  ' 
!h.<  Kj^v  fd7riJiiiroi\QTl^^uni  Head,  i 
u  ses  of  the  river  Tamarus  (Tm^-  „ 
iic  otuUlc«  u^  to  identify  with  tlie  Tamer,  | 
Kfi'itjr),  pruljably  the  Fal,  which  hu.%  the 
IV  west  of  the  Tamar.     Of  ibc  luwns 
ii*notl  by  Ptolemy,  Voluba,  or  Vohki 
11  lixed  at  Tre2;ony,   or  Granrpoantl^  or 
:i3n,  where  Is  a  camp*  probably  Human,  oti 
■     '     '    '      '       J  -upposed  to  be  incor- 
1 1  Lu^twithiel,  or  elso- 
Ovvj^  ,v;,^tA<t>,  which  some  have 
-   more  gcuerally  regardetl   now  && 
L^ishiru.      Ti»T'i  "■*'  iT'>fiapif)   tixed 
.  !!»  by  olliLTs  1  I  to  DeViiD- 

I  >■}  these  twwnK,   ui.  toil  bv  P to- 

il   ou   the  authority   oi    Ricborfi  Cenio, 
I  -,  to  connect  it  with  the  Fab  \Uq  iLtvimf  of 
h  H  ijevertbeles.s  ftxed  by  »omc  at  Con* 
Uel,  i»r  ilelford,  where  are  the  remains 
ip;  Mu^sidum.   or  Muaiduuum,  which  is 
•n ;    and   Halangium,   supposed    lo    be 
'      -  Roman  roads  enter  Com w«ll 
n  tlie  continuation  of  the  great 
^    4  DumnioTmn.  or  E\cter, 
II  tho  dowiidi  west  of  Lis- 
*i   11.  iui>e  proceeded  westward  by 
I,  and  Grumpound  (t>r  Trepcony),  to 
111.  in  i  niupj,  near  the  rner  Heyl, 
i  from  ihence  to  Marazion^ 
.  ihe  presumed  Ictis  (*IicricJ 
i  came  tVora  the  north  ot'llevon 
red  to  have  led  to'svards  Bode 
then  a  U»riie  and   more   im- 
nee  of  a  thud  RijiUi^n  rood  u 
Av>4U  British*  the  direction  of  which 

tilt  >j   of  barrows,  runii  fioui  the 

pesr  Michel  or  St.  Michacrs,  and 

Lovirii  ->n,     Besides  the  places  above 

been  supput^cd  lobe  a  Roman 
ided  in  Britannia  Pritiia, 
l^'nualls,  Curnwall  iecovere<l 
ined  fur  a  lon^  time  ag^nst 

jUi  Arthur,  whose  history 

I  ;e  as  to  cast  a   doubt   over  liis 

_       ».,      ,,  ^       ,    I  cd  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 

Th*   « orjtiiiUtd  and   resifitlesa  pressure  of  the   Saxoui 

hi,  d  those  Briton*  who  refuseil  I o  bear 

•jL  1^,  rurinvnil  ind  l)e\onshire  became 

^^  j|J  j  r  ui  i*iiilk^^  '                »bably  about  thi<i  time 

t  9i  llui  it>  ^io'i  thus  compressed 

III)  in  Bret  ague,  al- 

i  by  \gweJ,  aud  gave 


to  ft  disfrJcf  titer*  the  name  of  the  country  which  they  bad 
left,  [Cou?toLiAiLLi:s.]  Tlie  Coniijih  BriUms  and  those  of 
Wales  appeared  to  have  recognised  one  suprcm*?  authority 
UJitd  aboifl  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centuiv,  when  Cad- 
watadyr,  the  last  Biitibh  sovereign,  abdicated  hi*  throive, 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died.  Vwn  his  death,  a.  ». ' 
6 '310,  Ivori  tiuti  of  Alain,  luu^  of  Brcta^ne,  was  sent  liy  his 
father  with  a  powerful  lleet  to  obi  a  in  the  crown,  and  mel  At 
first  wuh  coifcfiidenible  success,  defeating  the  Wesi  Sa:toiw, 
and  obtaiuins;  posiscssion  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  So 
mersetshire:  he  was  however  afterwards  driven  from  the 
inland  by  the  VVe&t  Saxon  king  Kentwin.  In  a*d.  riO» 
Ina,  king  of  We^iscx,  defeated  the  Cornish  Britoas^  under 
their  kin;;  Geniint.  CEthclheard,  successor  of  Ina,  renew- 
ing hosiilitioA,  was  defeated  by  Rodri  Maelwynawc  at  Heilyn* 
In  A.  D.  743,  Cullired,  kinij  of  Wessex,  defeated  the  Britoa^, 
but  from  his  having  the  assistance  of  the  Mercians,  we  con 
i>idi3r  it  likely  that  it  was  the  Britons  of  Wales,  not  Corn 
waJl  (as  McsbTs.  Lysons  suppose),  wlio  were  attacked  by  him. 
The  Cornish  Britons  had  however  to  sustain  the  hostility 
of  Cynew  ulC  one  of  his  successori*, 

111  A.  D.  trOO,  Es^bert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex,  «nd 
hi^  first  hostilities  were  dirccleil  against  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall :  the  Britons  were  defeated  in  SI 3,  and  he 
ravaged  the  country  unchecked.  In  823  a  great  but  in- 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Gafulford  (supp<j«*ed  to  be 
Camel  to  rd>,  between  the  Cornish  Britons  an<l  the  Saxons^ 
who  had  by  this  time  acquiretl  the  partial  if  not  the  total 
possession  of  Devonsliire.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  in 
835,  the  C:>rni8h  men,  assisted  by  the  Danen,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  assail  EngUnd,  were  defeated  on  Henurston-hill 
(UUij^ton  Down),  near  Callinglon,  b}  Ei^berU  who  hud  now 
eNiablisiied  the  permanent  supremacy  of  Wt^ex,  and 
deprived  the  Britons  of  the  relief  which  they  had  hiiherto 
exiwriencecl  from  the  dissensions  of  tho  Ans;lo-8axon 
prLuces.  Irriiatetl  by  the  aid  which  they  had  given  the 
Daneis,  Egbert  prohibited  the  Britons  from  setiini|f  foot 
within  the  Saxon  territories*  on  pain  of  death.  Durint:  thd 
reign  of  tlws  successors  of  V  "  '         Vitle  of  Corn- 

wail  until  we  come  to  the  i  \  whom  llie 

whole  country,  including  tilt  o.  Ill >  i^n -,  '        ^     :\t\ 

incorporated  with  tJie  now  consolidated  1  ,l;- 

land.     From  thit*  time  the  provinci*!   !>  ill 

ofl'ers  little  to  interest  iho  reader  lor  i  itc» 

ravages  of  the  Daned,  and  some  intt  u'e 

the  only  memorable  events.  The  attempt  of  Hcnn*  de  la 
Pomeroy  to  i*eize  St,  MichaePs  Mount,  in  order  to  support 
the  reboUion  of  Prince  John  against  hi»  brother,  Richard  1.* 
has  been  already  noticed* 

Of  the  obscure  and  troubled  period  over  which  our  his- 
torical notice  extendSr  Cornwall  retains  many  raemoriLils  in 
the  camps  and  earth-works,  wliich  arc  more  numerous  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other.  These  are,  for  ihfe  moit 
part,  nearly  round  or  oval,  a  form  which  indue*-  Ti^r 

tht'm  to  any  other  than  a  Roman  ori:^in.     Ti  !y 

were  Ibrmcd  during*  the  neverc  and  protracted  ^.,i- :  ,.v-  i^t 
the  Cornish  Britons  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  In  many 
plfli'i  <  .,f  ilio  n'f  it;i  ri  ^immU  Ti,riJTrinm.>rv  or  portion  of  Iho 
t'Ji  iiinini^  ffoni  one 

c<L  i.ened  on  the  Uud 

side  by  a  ditch.  Theae,  if  situatiou  be  any  clue  to  th«r 
orieini  ni:\v  b^^  aiirnHcd  to  the  Danes,  Tb*^  space  enclosed 
is  in  ono  case  (in  llie  paribii  ot  Hi.  Gorran, 

iH  lit  amounts  to  100  acres.    Our  space  for- 

bids a,  d4^sciJ)Uion  of  these  works,  and  a  mere  cataloguO 
wo  old  be  usolcs?^ 

The  ruins  of  castles  and  of  monastic  establish menls  be- 
loiit^  to  a  later  periixl  than  the  earth-work^:  but  in  these 
Cornwall   is   not  .  '    *'     -    '       fv-  •»      V^'      a-e  the 

rcmiain^  of  rudr  -walls 

of  which  were  j.  u^^  .  -  .  i     ih  any 

ceiULnt :  these   must  be   i  |tciio<l;  Df, 

Boilitse  consider*  'Sm^tii  !,,  n.     Tu  the 

luurow  part   of  ^^* 

Ives*  Bay,  thcte  '>f 

which  tho  most  rcnnukabie  aie  Cner  Brao  in  Saocr._*et 
parish,  Ctt^tle  an  Diiia*  in  Ln^l-v-'ti  |rm-h.  nnd  Thfin 
Cniiilr  in  Morvah.     ChCkn  Castb-  i>- 

sur'i  Hurronivlc'l   by  a   wall,  v  to 

hare  been  i-  13   feer  h^  et 

thick  at  \\\  top,  but  '  n ; 

outside  of  lljii  IS  a  rhtch  30  leei  v^vw:  imo  luu^ine  of 
this,  an  outer  wall,  probably  10  feet  high,  and  about  5 


o 


ft'Ct  tliicU.  The  entrance,  made  inlrieatefor  the  purpose  of 
tloionce,  is  enclosed  by  walls  ruoning  from  the  outer  wall, 
en  one  side  of  the  entrance  quite  to  the  inner  wali,  and  on 
the  othct  to  within  three  feet  of  it :  two  other  walls  running 
from  the  outer  to  t!ie  inner  ^^^all  serve,  with  the  entrance,  to 
diMtle  the  ditch  into  three  partB.  Round  the  outer  wall  is 
ft  ditch,  the  width  of  which  is  not  given.  The  spare  en- 
f  lolled  by  the  inner  wall  is  125  feet  from  eatst  to  west,  and 
I  lU  from  north  to  iwulh  ;  it  is  divided  into  several  compart- 
m4?nt3  ranged  round  the  inside  of  the  wall;  there  is  n 
well  in  the  enclosure. 

Of  t-aatles  intended  for  re^sidence  tis  well  as  defence,  may 
be  mentioned  Ktirnhr^,  orCarn  brea  Castle,  on  Carn-brea 
hill,  near  the  Land*d  Knd.  This  is  very  small,  scarcely 
GO  feet  lon^  by  ID  wide,  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rock, 
whose  uneven  surftire  has  caused  great  diversity  in  the  level 
of  the  rooms  upon  the  ground  iloor.  The  building  had 
three  stories  in  some  parts,  in  others  but  one.  Part  of  the 
building  is  very  untient  and  of  rude  architoeture,  and  the 
less  antient  part  is  thought  to  liave  been  hudt  on  older 
foundanona.  Carn-brea^  hill  abounds  with  antii|nttie>s  i 
there  is  an  antient  camp  of  irregular  funii,  some  cairns, 
land  other  antirjuitie^  of  rough  stone.  Tintagell  Castle  has 
Ibeen  already  noticed.  [Bossiney.]  For  Launceston  Castle, 
fe  L\i;scESTON, 

Trematon  Castle  is  on  an  eminence  over  the  river  Lynher. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens  and  not  far  from  Sallash.    It 

[lia!»  a  ba^'  court  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  of  irre- 

Igtdar  form,   following  the  shape  of  the  hill    on  which  it 

Iftfand-!.  and  pierced  with  lojpdioles,     Tlie  keep  is  on  an 

l^rtiftcial  mound,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ba^^-court^ 

liihout  3a  feet  high :  the  walls  of  t!ie  keep  are  30  feet  hitjh, 

[•and   to  thick:  it  is  nearly  oval,  and   il^t  inner  dimensions 

litre  66  fii<!t  by  51!.     It  hai>  no  windows  in  the  outer  wall.    In 

Hh«'   lime  of' William  Rufos  this  rastle  was  held  by  the 

bVaJletort  family.     In  the  Comisli  rebellion  in  154U  (reign 

r«f  Edward  VI.),  Trematon  Castle  was  defended  for  a  while 

[  ugainsi  the  rebels  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

1      Of  Resturmel  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Lanlivery,  near  Lost- 

withiel,  the  only  part  now  remaining  is  the  keep,  a  building 

of  large  dimen»ion»:  it  is  on  a  steep  mound,  fonufd  out  of 

A  ro<*ky  liill,  and  has  a  deep  ditch.     The  enclosure  of  the 

•  keep   m  an  exact  circle  of  1 10    feet  diameter  within;    it 

has  walls  10  feet  lliick  at  Ihe  top:  from  the  present  tioor 

of  the  ground-rooms  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  34^  feet. 

rRestormel  Castle  was  a  seat  of  the  family  of  the  Cardinans  ; 

it  aftei-wards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  cark  of  Corn- 

,  Wall :   it  is  still  attached  to  the  duchy. 

The  caiilles  of  Fowey  and  St,  Mawes  have  been  noticed 
I  ftbi)vc.     For  Pendennis  Castle,  see  FALMorxH. 

There  are  few  remain!*  of  monastic  buildings  in  Cornwall. 
.The  church  of  St.  German's  priory  has  been  already  de- 
s«*nljed:  the  monastic  remains  on  Si,  Michaers  Mount  have 
bi'en  also  noticed.    Of  the  monaster}  of  St.  Ecnef,  near 
Lull i vet,  Ihero  are  considerable  remains,  now  occupied  as  a 
i  dwoi  ling -house.    The  tower  of  the  church  is  also  standing. 
'  There  is  no  certain  acnmnt  of  this  religious  house,  wlu*  h 
f'is  said  to  have  been  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  ^ubortlinate  to 
some  foreign  monastery.     The  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence's 
Hospitah  near  Bodmin,  remains.     Morwinstow  Church,  in 
the  noriheni  extremity  of  the  county,  and  Kilhampton  or 
Kilkhampton  Church,     near   Stration,   are   very   antient, 
being  wholly  or  ehietly  of  Norman  architecture.    ShoMock 
Church,  near  St.  Gcnnan*s,  has  some  ^wrtions  of  early  Eng- 
lish, and  other  portions  of  decorated  English  architecture. 

In  the  war  ot  the  Roses,  the  Cornii»h  men  seem  to  have 
taken  Ihe  Lancasterian  »idc,  induced  mainly  by  the  in- 
rtiience  of  Sir  Hugh  Courteuay  of  Bocotinoc,  and  Sir  John 
Arundell  of  Lanherne :  Ihey  wore  present  in  the  field  at 
Tewkesbury ;   and  it  wai  in  their  country  tat  St.  Michacrs 
l^Iounl)  that  the  Earl  of  Ovford,  one  of  the  Lancasterian 
leaders,  sought  to  make  a  stand  after  tliat  fatal  day*  In  the 
lei^n  of  Henry  VH,  (1495),  they  rose  in  rebellion  on  occa- 
fiiun  of  a  tax  levied  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  war  with 
I  Scotland.     Thonuis  Flammock  or  Flamank,  a  man  of  re- 
»pw  table  family,  ami  a  lawyer:  MichaelJosepli,  a  smith  of 
B<xlmin,  and  Lord  Audley,  were  the  leaders  of  this  revolt : 
^Ihu  common  men  were  armed  with  bows  and  bills.    The 
•  insurgents  advanced  towards  the  metropolis,  but  were  en- 
tirely defeated  on  Blacklieath^  and  their  leadei's  executed. 
In   I4y7  the  Cornish  men  were  again  in  arrai  to  support 
^P^rkin  Warbeck.  but  the  fhght  of  that  pretender  cau»»4>d 
'  Iho  failure  of  the  attompt.    In  thi^  reign  of  Edward  VL, 


in  1  549*  a  new  revolt  broke  <>ut,  connected  with  the  reli^ 

gioUB  revolution  of  that  period.    The  Corniiih  men  tcwik  up 

arms  to  sustain  tlie  antient  (Catholic)  chi      '         '  '        getl 

Exeter ;  but  were  forced  to  raise  the  -  ast, 

though  not  without  difficulty,  were  subduco.      nn/  c  imuge 

of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  county  led  to  the  chnnij;e 

of  the  common  language  of  Cornwall ;  the  p<^^>i*    ♦ 'r  ilie 

most  part  of  British  descent,  with  comparativt  .una 

settled  among  them,  had  retained  a  language    -  %\  n, 

a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.     The  introduction  of  the    Kii;  ','1, 

ehurch  senice  paved  the  way  for  its  gradual  decline    Wiivti 

Carew  published  his  survey   of  Cornwall  in  160-2,  it  wa» 

going  fast  into  disuse  :  *  the  English  speech/  tays  he,  *doth 

still  encroach  upon  it»  and  hath  driven  the  same  into  the 

uttermost  skirts  of  the  sbire.     Most  of  the  inhatiitants  can 

speak  no  word  of  Cornish,  but  very  few  are  ignorant  of  the 

English,  and  yot  somft  so  uifect  their  own,  as  to  a  stranjjer 

they  will  not  speak  it;  for  if*  meeting  thum  by  chance,  you 

inrjuire  the  way  or  any  such  matter,  your  answer  shall  be 

**  iVZ/v  a  navidra  couzti  SatrzneckJ'  **  1  can  speak  no  Saxon - 

age.'-  '     In  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  some  aged  people  neat 

Puuryn  were  nuite  ignorant  of  the  English  language.  In  Iho 

early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Cornish  was  still  spoken 

by  the  tishermen  and  market  women,   near  the  extreme 

southern  point  of  the  county.     At  preiient  this  antient 

tongue  is  the  study  of  the  scholar  and  anliquar>*  alone.     A 

few  MSS.  in  it  are  extant;  the  most  remarkable  of  which 

are  some  inferludcs,  pjirtly  written  in  the  fifteenth  centuryv 

In  159*>  Penzance  and  one  or  two  places  near  it  were 

burnt  by  the  Spanianls. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  In  '     uent. 

the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have  been  on  the  a  vouf 

of  the  king.  At  the  beginning  of  the  couIcni  umn  li,  the 
Parliamentarian?,  iinder  the  leadership  of  Sir  Alexander 
Carew  of  Anthony,  and  Sir  Richard  Buller  of  Morval,  se- 
cured  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  garrifioned  Laun- 
cestou  and  Salt  ash.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  a  xenloo* 
Royalist,  held  Pendennis  Castle  for  the  king;  and  the 
Royalists  rising  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Hoplon 
ana  others,  drove  tlio  parliament  forces  from  Launr^e»loa 
and  Sallasht  and  obtained  entire  possession  of  ihe  county* 
these  events  were  in  1642.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  iho 
parliamentar)^  forces  under  Ruthen,  governor  of  Piymoyth, 
attempted  to  regain  it,  but  were  defeate*!  on  19th  Januarj', 
1643,  on  Broad  Oak  or  Bradock  Down,  near  Liskeard,  Salt 
a^tb,  which  Ruthen  had  hastily  fortified,  was  taken  by 
storm,  Ruthen  escaping  to  Plymouth  ;  and  on  May  15tli| 
the  ParliamerUarians,  under  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  \ver« 
entirely  defeated  at  Stratton.  The  Cornish  men  afterwards 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  Royalist  >.ide  at  the  t>attle 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  the  same  year; 
and  the  king  in  rcM  ard  of  their  loyalty  wrote  thetn  a  letter  of 
thanks,  which  he  ordered  to  be  printed  and  publi?*hed,  and 
a  copy  to  be  road  in  every  church  and  chiipel  in  the  county^ 
In  July,  1644,  the  Earl  of  Eisex  marched  into  Cornwall  at 
the  head  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  took  possession  of 
Launceston,  Salla^-h,  Bodmin,  l^stwithicl,  and  Fowey;  but 
bein;^  followed  by  the  roval  army,  under  the  king  in  per>OQ^ 
was  torccd  to  retreat  to  fowey  wiih  his  infantry',  his  cavalry 
having  previously  got  clear  off.  From  Fowey  Lord  Ei^«cX 
escaped  witli  some  other  persons  to  Pljonouth ;  but  hi 
fantry,  6000  in  number,  under  Major-Geneml  Sk' 
were'  forced  to  capitulate  2nd  September.  In  Oi 
Saltaifh,  which  the  Royalists  had  recoveredi  wa.s  seized  hfi 
ii  delai'bment  of  tiie  pnrliamcntan'  garrison  at  Plymoutli 
but  retaken  by  storm  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  In  thi 
autumn  and  winter  of  1615,  Charles  IL,  then  Prince  ol 
Wales,  spent  some  time  in  Cornwall:  in  Miirrh,  1646/hi 
embarked  at  Pendennis  Castle  for  the  Scilly  Isles,  upon  ihi 
approach  of  the  Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax,  wlio,  afti 
defeating  Lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  entered  Cornwall 
forced  the  Royalist  cavalry  to  surrender,  and  acquired  poa 
session  of  the  whole  county.  The  Royalist  army  had  bee; 
disorganized  by  the  disputes  of  their  leaders,  Pendenni»| 
Castle,  one  of  the  last  place**  in  England  vhich  held  out  foj 
the  king,  surrendered  m  August,  164^,  The  Srilly  Llandi 
had  some  time  Itef^ire  been  I'cixed  by  the  viclonou*  partVtl 
and  Prince  Charles  forced  to  tlce,  flrst  to  Jersey,  and  alle 
words  to  Franco.  In  1648  an  attempt  to  raise  forces  t 
restore  the  king's  cause  was  defeated  by  Sir  Hjirdrc' 
Waller.  In  It'k.Vo  the  Scilly  Inlands  were  held  for  the  kin 
by  a  body  of  Englii&h  and  Iruh  forces;  but  the  islands  wei 
ftll  taken  in  1651  by  Ihe  tiemi  under  Sir  George  A>«cougl 
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The  Datrh  made  two  attempts  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  the 
w  between  thein  and  tiie  Commonwealth,  but  were  de- 
feeled  in  both.  Since  thiu  period  the  local  history  of  Com- 
wbII  ttflbrds  little  interest. 

tSfrMTirtics.—Popu/aiion.  Cornwall  may  be  considered 
as  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  minim;  count}'.  It  ranks  the 
tweDtf-aeventh  on  the  Ust  of  agricultural  counties,  and  has 
remained  stationary  in  this  respect  since  1811.  Of  67,737 
malea  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  inhabitants  of  the 
county  (in  183  U,  24,464  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits (of  these  16,243  were  labourers),  and  only  107  in  ma- 


nufoctures,  or  m  making  manufacturing  machinery.  .  Of 
this  latter  number  50  wore  employed  in  the  J  ran  iron 
foundery  and  rolling-inill  at  St  £rth,  17  in  powder-mills 
at  St.  Gluvias  and  Stithians,  5  in  a  manufactory  of  tin  at 
Gulvol,  and  the  remainder  in  wearing,  &c  at  various 
places.  The  number  of  labourers  of  twenty  years  of  age 
and  upwards  employed  in  labour,  not  agricultural,  was 
22,706. 

The  followini^  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  in  1831,  showing  their  occupations  in  each 
hundred,  &c.  in  the  county. 
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834 

2,060 

12,883 

12,806 

25,539 

6,tJ73 

Sitstcon      .     .     . 

1,54S  , 

1,744 

32 

40 

1,0^6 

390 

2m 

4,517 

4,298 

8,815 

2,229 

Trigg     -     .     .     i 

2,371 

2,586 

26 

1-27 

1,173 

7Q3 

710 

6,4^1 

6,510 

13,057 

3,194 

Wea      .... 

3,083 

3,525 

29 

162 

1,904 

740 

.  asi  . 

9,083 

9,171 

18,254 

4,233 

Launcsilon  (borough  | 

iDdtavn)    *     « 

324 

496 

5 

15 

23 

267 

207 

1,030 

1,201 

2,231 

533 

FaimvBlh  (Umn}  . 

U2 

1,203 

7 

10 

,  - 

22S 

975 

1,858 

2,903 

4,761 

774 

SriUybLand^    .     . 

m 

565 

8 

11 

104 

$7 

374 

,     1,152 

1,313 

2,465 

G05 

Tetab    .     .     . 

53,521 

59,816 

758 

2539 

IS, 351   i 

13,382 

23,083 

l46/21fi 

154,725  ! 

300,938 

69,737 

The  population  of  Cornwall  at  each  time  the  census  was 
taken  siiice  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  was— 

Mnln.  FemAlm.  Totul.      Idc  per  Cent. 

1801      .        89,868     .       98,401      .      188,269     .      .. 

1811.    .      103.310     .     113,357     .     216,667     .      15 

1821      .      124.817    ..      1.32,630     .     257.447     .      19 

1831.    .     146^213     .      154,725     .     300,988     .      17 
Showing  an  increase  of  112,719  hetwecn  the  first  and  last 
periods  ;  which  is  an  iiicrcaiie  of  rather  more  llian  59}  per 
cent.,  or  2|  beyond  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout 
Soj^and. 

County  Erpenses,  Crime^  4^.-r-The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates,  when  the  census  was 
taken,  wexe — 

In  1801     •  £  54,648  which  was  at  the  rate  of  5«.  9^. 
„  1811      .       103,736  ,,  ,,  9*.  7rf. 

„  J821     .       104,178  ,,  ,,  8*.  Irf. 

»  1831     •       102,151  .,  .,  6«.  ^d. 

for  each  inhabitant. 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  end- 
ini;  25th  March,  1836,  was  74,856/.  3«. ;  assuming  that  the 
population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  pcr-centaf^e  as  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
•Tcrage  of  Ai.  id,  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these  averages 
ue  below  those  far  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Cornwall  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  ending  25th  March,  1833,  v'a» 
leried  upon  the  various  descriptions  of  pi-operty,  as  fol- 
bws: — 


£.      s. 

d. 

On  land               •             • 

91,906     5 

0 

,,  dwelling-houses 

18,995     0 

0 

, ,  mills,  factories,  &c.  . 

2,582     4 

0 

, ,  manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c. 

7.951   19 

0 

T^tal  money  levied  by  assessment  ,  121 ,435    8    0 
The  amount  ciLpended  was : — 

Fur  the  relief  of  the  poor  .         100,318  18     0 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c       4.453    4    0 
F<»r  other  purposes  •  •  15,163    8    o 

Total  money  expanded         .     £119,935  10    0 
In  the  ratums  made  up  for  the  three  succeeding  years, 
the  deseriptkmt  of  property  aseessed  for  local  purposes  are 
iKit  distinguishedL 


1834.  1835.  .1836. 

Tile  total  motley  levied,  was    £119329    9  0    111.170  14  0    98.846  10  0 


Expended  for  relief  of  poor    .      93.036  11  0      8l/>3i  15  0    74^56    3  0 
In  tuHs  of  law.  roO      ^^igg    g  q 


}  1 19^12"  110  ' 


3rl30  13  0  .  3.233  1  0 
8.45S  17  0  7330  8  0 
llA)i3  15  0    n.64i    2  0 


moval,  fic. 
Pnytneuu    lor     or     toward*  1 

county  rntrt       .         .         .J 
ExpendiKl  for  all  other  par- J 

]KMet         .        .         .         . ' 

Total  parochial  rates  expended    116,^1    8  0    10<^..15'J    0  0    97.053  14  0 

The  difference  of  the  sums  expendefl  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  respective  years  1835  and  183G  is  therefore 
9678/.  12;..  which  bi  rather  less  than  114  V^^  cent.;  the  dif- 
ference of  the  total  of  parochial  rates  expended  is  1 1,298/.  6ff., 
making  the  whole  amount  of  saving  rather  more  than  10] 
per  cent. 

The  numher  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cornwall,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  13;  the  nuraher  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  318  ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  24,044/.  15«.  m.i  and  the 
annual  expenditure,  23,895/.  5*.  10</. 

The  amount  of  expenditure  of  county-rate,  in  the  year 
1834.  was  8.02'J/.  0«.  7e/.  disbursed  as  follows:— 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c. 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction.  &c.,  andl 

maintaining  prisoners,  8cc.        ,   ) 
Lunatic  asylums 
Prosecutions 
Clerk  of  the  peace    . 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  . 

, .  of  transports 

Coroner       .... 
Debt — Payment  of  principal  and  in-1 

tcrest     .  .  •         .   j 

Miscellaneous 

The  number  of  persons  cUargeil  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820.  1827,  and 
1834,  were  respectively  646.  679,  and  1144;  making  an 
average  of  92  annually  in  the  first  period ;  of  97  in  the  se- 
cond, and  of  163  in  the  third. 

•  The  nupiber  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  re 
spect  of  which  any  costs  were  p^iid  oyit  of  the  county  rates 
in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  were   161,  17^, 
and  168,  respectively : 


£. 

», 

d. 

555 

7 

^ 

2,637 

0 

9i 

200 

19 

11 

r,417 

14 

4 

344 

17 

11 

548 

3 

2 

97 

17 

6 

238 

13 

0 

1.176 

6 

6 

807 

9 

2 

No.  472. 


[THB  PENNY  CYCLOPiBDIAJ 


VoL.Vin.-a 


COR 


42 


COR 


1S31. 


1833.  Ifi33. 

ISO  118 

44  60 


Total  number  of  felonies  8o  triec    93 
„  misdemeanors      68 

Tfie  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  quarter- 
sessions  in  each  ef  the  same  years  was  142,  145,  and  146, 
respectively :  of  whom 

1831.  IBSS.  18S3. 

The  number  convicted  was    .       94  109         101 

,,        acquitted     .       •       18  19  14 

Discharged  by  proclamation  .30  17  31 

At  the  a8si2es  and  sessions  (in  1835)  206  persons  were 
charged  with  criminal  offences  in  Cornwall ;  out  of  which 
number  22  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
1 1  of  which  were  common  assaults ;  3  persons  were  com- 
mitted for  housebreaking;  145  for  offences  against  pro- 
perty committed  without  violence ;  of  the  remaining  36  one 
was  committed  for  killing  and  maiming  cattle,  3  for  forging 
and  coining,  9  for  assembling  armed,  &o.,  to  aid  smu^^glers, 
and  23  for  riot,  &c.  Of  the  whole  committed  1 44  were 
convicted  and  62  acquitted,  or  no  bills  found.  Among  those 
punished  1  was  executed ;  29  sentenced  to  transportation 
ror  various  periods;  18  imprisoned  for  terms  between  2 
years  and  6  months,  and  73  for  6  months  and  under ;  2  were 
whipped,  15  fined,  4  discharged  on  sureties  and  2  pardoned. 
Of  the  offenders  175  were  males  and  31  females.  Among 
the  whole  number  106  could  road  and  write,  55  could  read 
only,  40  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of  in* 
struction  could  not  be  ascertained  of  the  remaining  5.  The 
proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population,  in  1835,  was 
1  in  1461. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  0)rnwall  were,  in 

1834.  183S. 

The  eastern  division           .         .       4392        4446 
western 3612        3504 


8004 


7960 


which  is  1  in  32  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the 
male  population  above  20  years  of  age.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
385/.  4^.  8rf.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 
There  are  eight  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  80th 
November  were  as  follows : — 

1838.  1883.  1834.  1S85. 

Number  of  depositors        6245  6737        7181         7734 

Amount  of  deposits     £252,776     269,885     85,075     306,676 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1834.  1831. 

Depositor!.  Deposits.     Depositors.  Deposits. 

Not  exceeding    £20  2915  £24,923  3019  £26,623 

50  2428  74,681  2649  80,462 

100  1119  77,425  1290  84,396 

150  410  48,852  429  51,065 

„                200  227  38,625  259  43,780 

Above                200  82  20,569  88  21,350 

Education. — Tlie  following  particulars  are  taken  from 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  education  arising  out  of  the 
inquir)'  on  that  subject  made  in  the  session  of  1835 : — 

Schools.  SclioUrs.  ToUl. 

Infant  Schools 116 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools :  ages 
from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  ....  862 

.    Females  .    .   .  1023 

Sex  not  specified  756 


Daily  Schools 973 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,,  ages 
from  4  to  1 4  years : — 

Males  .  •   .  13,0^1 

Females  .   .  10,396 

Sex  not  specified  6571 

Schools      1089 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction 

Sunday  Schools 367 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  agei^ 
£rom  4  to  16  years  * — 


2641 


26,988 
31,629 


Males  .    .   .  14,674 

Females    .   *    '  13,393 

Bex  not  specified  6234 


$4,^e\ 


II*  *^«m       t\  n^  .ui»H«df»  1  J^'  ^^  VT°"  '  ^  "****P  "^{JSi 

S<-kK>«l», 

SoblK 

9cA^ 

^.,^,. 

ildiD- 

«d3i-. 

'&■ 

ltif.nt  fickmiU 
Dii.iJy  Sdwcil. 

SI 
SI 

mi 

7 
£8 

31$ 

aio 

4 

39f 

4S14 

,7?! 

TffUL,*.. 

1544 

40^ 

U,S7^     sofl 

n2u 

1 

^7 

Assuming  Hliat  the  population  between  2  and  1 5  years, 
incrca^  in  lUe  ssidg  ratio  an  the  whole  of  the  population 
bet^veen  1^21  and  1^31,  and  ba.^^  continued  to  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  siuce*  we  find  that  ihert*  must  have  been  Hiing 
in  Cornwall  in  1634  (the  time  this  educafion  inquiry 
made)  1U0,750  persona  between  ihose  ages.  A  very 
miraber  of  the  persons  receiving  instruction  attend 
dally  and  Sunda)  scliooU,  Oniv  mx  schook  are  raiuraed 
from  places  where  uo  other  scLool  exist.':,  and  the  few 
children  (207  in  number)  vho  are  instructed  therein,  can* 
not  be  supposed  to  aUund  any  other  school;  at  all  oihor 
places  Sunday-fic^bool  childran  have  opportunity  of  resun* 
mg  to  other  schools  bUq]  but  in  >/^bat  number  or  in  what 
proporti{>a  duplicate  c^ntry  of  the  same  children  is  thuapm^ 
uiicijd  oufltiot  \m  a^erlnincd.  T^^nty^sbt  schools,  eciDtam-> 
mg  t3m  children,  ^vhieh  an>bolh  daily  and  Sunday-tchoolEi 
ore  returned  from  various  placet,  aiid  duplicate  entry  k 
therefore  known  to  htk^e  been  thus  far  created  ;  wc  mMf 
Ihercfore  conclude  that  scarcely  more  than  half,  or,  at  moit, 
ti*v*i  birds  of  the  ehilflren  T^cefve  instruclion. 

Th«  tteUooU  e^lfibl^ed  by  [>ifl««nter$,   included   in  th« 
above  statement,  are  :^ 


2 

7 

173 


29 
220 

18,738 


Infant  SchoolB    «     .     . 
Daily        „  -     i     , 

Sunday     „        .     .     , 

Schools  established  since  ISlSare:^ — 

Infant  and  other  daily  achoola    483         18,138 
Sunday  Schools      .     ,      .      ^     244  23,776 

Fourteen  "boarditig  schools  are  included  in  the  numhef 
of  daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appeaj^  to  be  confined  to  th« 
ehildr<»n  of  the  EstahlisJied  Cnurch^  or  any  other  religioui 
denotni nation  [  ^uch  exclusion  is  disdaimed  in  almoj^t 
every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  bv  Difs^tn* 
!ers,  wilh  Vthom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Met1iwdi«i» 
and  one  school  fur  Jewish  chEdren.  Lending-litxraries  «f 
bucks  are  attached  to  35  schools  in  this  county. 

CORNWAUJS,  Charles,  iecoad  Earl  and  firat  Mar- 
quis of  Corn  will  lis,  wa^  born  December  ai,  1 738,  and  €<lu- 
cated  at  Eton,  and  Sl  John's  Carubridgp.  In  1761,  duruif 
the  Seven  Ycaiii'  War,  he  served  ahro^  un<kr  the  title  c? 
Lord  Broome,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  marouii  of  Gmnby. 
In  I7ri2  he  ^uccci^ded  to  the  peerage  on  tnc  death  of  hit 
father,  in  17(50  he  \\m  made  colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment  of 
foot,  and  in  J  770  governor  of  thi  Tower*  He  was  also  aide- 
de-tamp  to  the  king,  who  held  him  in  high  favour;  and  it 
is  re^'orded  to  his  honour,  that  though  a  general  supportj?r  dt 
the  ad  mi  nitration,  he  exercised  an  independent  judgmeni, 
and  voted  against  ininislers  on  several  important  que^tiaui. 
JMore  especittUy,  he  wo.^  opposed  to  the  stepa  which  l^  to 
the  American  war ;  but  when  his  regiment  was  orden^ 
abroad,  in  1 776,  he  declined  to  profit  by  the  special  leave 
of  absence  obtained  from  the  king,  and  ^W  with  it,  leav- 
in?  a  devotedly  attached  wifcp  who  is  said  to  have  lost  her 
lil^  in  eon^equence  of  hergrbf  and  anxiety  at  the  sepa- 
miion^ 

He  served  aeti^'ely  and  with  distinfitian,  with  thu  rank  of 
major-peneral,  under  generals  Howe  and  CJmtont  in  th# 
campaigns  of  1776-77-76-79  in  New  York  and  tho  somiv 
em  slates,  and  in  1 780  was  leH  in  the  command  of  South 
Carolina  with  J  000  men.  He  gained  a  victory  over  General 
Gates  at  Camden,  AugUst  16,  1760,  and  a  »eeond,  lets  deci- 
sive, over  Generol  Gfeene  at  Guilford,  March  Id^  1781  — 
both  against  superior  riumbcrt.  But  the  |K>pulation  of  the 
country  being  unfriendly  m  the  royid  ««usa,  the**  advan- 
tages were  transient  In  tha  courae  of  iIjc  spring  of  1781 
Cornwall  is  invaded  Virginia,  where  hs  obtciBed  na  4eeid«4 


^       liut  MU4ed  an  imtnense  aroount  of  damage  to  pn- 
it»  fifoperty.  On  WM^eivin^  orders  from  Sir  H.  Clinton,  then 

II  He^  ^f^/^^  *<*  ^n>J»ark  part  of  hi3  f  irces  fur  New  Yurk,  he 
Virginia  ;  bal  here  he  received  fresh 
U  he  ^a^  ordered  to  WilUumsburg, 

t>»ii3.  .1  V  irginio,  and  dirertod  to  make  Point 

-llbri  I  farms.    But  Point  Cumfurt  being  found 

pifvHud  ;-.  ML-  ^Airpoae,  Comwalli?)  moved  to  York  Town 
PlITiwIc  Riveit  where  he  entrenched  himself'  in  the  stronfrest 
P%f  he  eould.  He  was  there  besieged  by  the  French  and 
kUtriean  forces,  a^iiisted  by  the  French  lleet  under  De 
{fifM»9,  &Q(]  reduce^l  to  surrender  himself  and  hi!i»  troops 
innoors  of  war,  aAer  an  obstinate  defence,  October  l*i, 
|ir§i.  Mure  fortunate  than  Buvp;oyne,  he  escaped,  owing 
■flin|i0  to  liis  fuvour  with  the  kins',  such  nndesen'ed  per- 
Mitioa  a*  that  general  experienced^  His  capture  however 
mudea^^  ►  thti  British  cause^  and  principally  led 

>  tbtl  «li  linisiers  and  measures  which  resulted  in 

pmem  ui  i ,  ^.^ 

17(Sfi  lord  Cornwaltia  wax  appointed  govern or-general 
r-in-«hief  of  Benguf.    His  temper  being  mild 
,  «iid  hi»  appli(^ation  to  business  constant  and 
lia  was    honourably  distinguished  by  a  sincere 
I  to  protiM>t«  the  welfkre  of  onr  oppre«ised  Indian  .«iub' 
,  mod  inirotluotfd  a  variety  of  internal  changes,  which 
t  eb&racteruced  by  a  great  unfitness  for  the  puriiose  they 
'pmm  jtttaiided  to  serve.     His  administration  is  chictly  re- 
lor   the  war   undertaken   against  Tippoo   8aib 
The  4)isast«fs  experienced  at  ttrst  by  the  Englbh 
r  to  take  the  tleld  himself,  in  1791 ;  and 
%f  m«lfeiii  L  quarter  of  utlnck,  he  succeeded  in  pene- 

Wm^  %Ki  ibkj  lieart  of  Tippoo'd  donnnion«,  and  captured 
pbligdAf*,  in  March.  In  tlie  foUo\«iiig  February  i»iege  was 
pM  to   8v  *  and  the  capture   of  that  city  was 

I«s1ad  oti  which  stripped  the  sultan  of  one 

pll  of  htti  .4>...i.,.x.Mi3.  In  August,  1793,  lord  Cornwallis 
licturticii  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  distin- 
j|yah<**1  Kin.^iir^^  raised  to  the  rank  of  marrjuiSj  and  ap- 
Smqii  icral  of  the  ordnance.     In  1798  (the  H'ra 

|w  liiL  .t^  was  made  lord-lieutcnaiit  of  Ireland. 

III  tlw  distrdt^tod  state  of  \l\sLt  country,  a  man  of  generous 
mi  OQ|M«iMilory  temper  wa*  e\en  more  neeiled  than  one 
m  roililiury  ^kiH.  He  put  down  the  rebellion  :  hut  he  aLso 
ifaartol  the  disgraceful  outrages  practi.<e(l  by  tlie  ^x\[>- 
\yK%m  of  (government,  restored  tranquillity,  and  acquired 


li#icood<will  of  the  Iri^ik  In  1801  he  was  succeeded  by 
M  Hmrdwieke;  and  in  the  same  year,  being  appointed 
itiary  to  France,  he  ticf^aliated  the  peace  of 
He  w^a  re-appointed  governur-general  of  India 
inlM>5^  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  August,  in  bad  heahli. 
ProMeciirijg  itpin.3.!,r.f..iv  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
•lijf  in  the  ii  mces,  he  was  seized  with  illness, 

■^Jjld  at  ( .  ,  in  the  province  of  Benares,  Oc- 

^^^^■b  ehara^der  as  a  soldier  and  stntesman 

^^^^B\  ible ;   but  he  was  more  distmguisbed  by 

^^Bmt    U%iiki4uity,  ftnd   integrity,   than  b^  Uie  higher 
PHb  fiiaahti^. 

^  WfiUtXA  ren  by  botsnist-s  to  the  inner- 

I9ttt c»f  the  eo  .  It  tbe  organs  of  mtiltiplication 

^mtm^  tiomttty*  itrc  CM\<-nv"l,     Like  the  calyx  [C^lyx]  it  ts 
*  of  lanvps  ctianged  from  the  ordinary  state  of  those 
MM«q'  ''         '■   1   '  i>n  in  the  office  they  have 

H  piffef ro»  b  i-    the  state  of  common 

ItKViB  if  4»itpo*^  '«  u.iiy  disturbing  cau«^e.  The 

it  usttn  '",  perishable,  and  both  larger 

fiehl,  -  -,  '.:.j.a  the  calyx;  hence  the  older 

pOQAitiered  those  qualities  proper  to  the  corolla, 

^^ th«  term  to  all  cases  in  which  they  existed. 

B«t  ft  m  nom  kno^vn  that  the  calyx  la  frequently  in  the 
te«  vnd  hence  the  only  distinction  that  is  now  made 
mlfx  and  <y)rol!a  i**  to  consider  everything  calyx 
«bieb  fonil*  the  exterior  of  two  or  more  rows  of  tioral 
olla  that  belongs  to  the  inner  rows, 
one  row,  to  refer  that  to  the  calyx, 
'  0  of  it  may  be. 
I  en  a  calyx  is  ^x^en  and  leafy, 
i.^  protect  the  corolla;  and  that  a 
.  and  brightly  coloured,  is  intended 
A  irJlik.  n^'ii.  Dpon  the  fertilizing 
ratory  action  of  the 
1^  from  that  of  com- 
t  essentially  in  tVie  want 
tie  acid;  it  absorbs  9%}ig(in 
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ftfom  the  au'^  but  does  not  part  with  it  again  in  a  pure  state; 
un  the  contrary,  it  combines  it  with  its  carbon,  and  thrown 
ulfthe  carbonic  acid  thus  formed*  But  although  there  is 
this  difference  bet  wet  u  the  calyx  and  corolla  m  ordinary 
cases,  the  functions  of  the  corolla  are  performed  by  the 
calyx  when  it  has  the  api>earanco  of  a  corolla,  and  Tic& 
ver9(L  The  peculiar  functions  of  these  parti  are  therefore 
performed  indifferently  by  the  one  or  the  other  according 
lo  their  structure. 

The  leaves  of  which  a  corolla  is  composed  are  called 
petals ;  and  the  endless  varieties  of  its  form  and  structure 
dcqtend  principally  upon  the  different  manner  in  which 
those  parts  are  united,  or  upon  the  proportions  they  bear  to 
each  other.  A  raonopetalous  corolla  for  instance,  is  com- 
posed of  several  petals  joined  more  or  less  together  by  their 
edges ;  campanulate  corollas  originate  from  petals  without 
a  claw  or  unguis ;  tubular  corolhis  from  unguiculate  petals. 
In  n  regular  monopetalous  corolla  all  the  petals  are  of 
equal  size,  and  are  united  in  the  same  degree;  in  an  irre- 
gular tnonopetalous  corolla,  the  petals  are  unequal  tn  size, 
and  perhaps  unequally  united. 

The  corolla  is  generally  the  part  of  the  flower  in  which 
grotesque  forms  are  most  frequently  met  with;  such  as 
horns  or  &purs  projecting  from  the  base;  or  a  cowled 
figure,  or  dark  hairy  appearances  resembling  the  bodies 
of  insects,  as  in  tlie  bee  larkspur,  various  orchidaceous 
plants,  fitc.  The  cause  of  these  singular  forms  is  entirely 
unknown;  they  appear  to  be  specifio  case^  of  which  no  ex- 
planation can  be  giv'en. 

For  the  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  corolla,  the  modifi- 
cation of  its  form,  and  other  particulars,  see  De  Candolli^'s 
Organofrraphie  Vrgetale,  MirheFs  Elimenf,  Lindley's  /w- 
troduciion  to  Botariv,  and  generally  all  elementary  books 
of  the  higher  kind  written  witliiu  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

COROLLARY  (Corolla,  'a  little  crown*)  is  frequently 
used  for  any  necessary  consequence  uf  a  proposition ;  but 
technically  applied  in  geometry^  it  means  a  con^tequeTice 
which  immediately  follows  from  the  deraonstralioa  of  a 
proposition,  without  the  necessity  of  introducing  any  other 
proposition.  But  all  the  corolliu-ics  in  our  editions  of  Euclid 
are  annexed  by  editors,  none  of  them  being  in  the  originul. 
Those  of  book  i.,  prop.  32.  were  added  by  Cumpanus  ;  but 
the  llrsl  use  of  the  wurd  which  wo  ktiuw  of  h  in  the  English 
translation  of  Billiugsley.     [Dee,  John,] 

A  corollary  of  any  proposition  (which  cull  A),  shoidd,  in 
c^^ins^islency  with  the  majority  of  writers,  mean  a  propo&itioti 
which  cutmot  be  false,  unless  some  part  of  the  dcnion- 
stratmn  uf  A,  or  some  notion  which  the  existence  of  A 
imjUies,  be  fklse.  In  this  sense  all  the  propositions  of  the 
tiilh  book  of  Euchd  are  corollaries  of  the  definition  of  pro- 
portion. 

COROMANDEL  COAST— originally  Cholomandala, 
or  accortiing  lo  Major  Rennell,  the  Sara  Mandalum  of 
Ptolemy  -is  the  sea  board  of  the  western  side  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  extending  from  Point  Calimere  on  the  south, 
in  10"'  18'  N,  lat.  ami  79'  56'  E.  long.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Krishna  on  the  north,  in  16*  45'  N.  lat.  and  60'  53' 
E.  long.  Through  its  whole  extent,  about  350  miles,  this 
coast  does  not  aflbrd  any  secure  port  or  harbour ;  and  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  surf,  it  is  difficult  to  eAect  a  land- 
ing except  by  means  of  boats  pecuharly  constructed  for  the 

purpose.       [CUDDALOtlE  —  Ma.DRAS — Po N Dl CHERRY  ] 

CORON,  a  town  in  the  Morca,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ibt^ 
gidf  of  Kalamata,  the  antieut  Messenian  gulf.  It  ap- 
pears to  stand  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  anticnt  Colonides, 
while  the  town  of  Corone,  of  which  Pausanias  speaks  as 
having  been  built  by  the  Messenians  when  they  were  re- 
stored to  their  country  by  the  help  of  the  Thebans,  would 
seem,  by  the  description  which  that  author  gives  of  its  loca* 
lity,  to  have  stood  farther  north  on  the  same  coast,  near  tha 
spot  where  the  village  of  Petalidhi  now  stands.  The  pre- 
sent Coron  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  exports  oil  and^ilk 
whicli  are  produced  in  the  neighbouring  district. 

The  town  cxtnsists  of  a  large  castle  in  tolerably  good  re- 
pair, in  which  the  Turkish  inhabitant*  used  to  reside  bclbre 
the  Greek  revolution,  the  Greek  population  then  occunymg 
the  suburb  called  Varusi  The  roadstead  is  open  ann  ex- 
posed to  the  south  \sinds,  but  tlic  bottom  of  the  sb'"--^  ^<  n^ 
iaof\  sand,  vessels  driven  upon  it  often  escape  witli  i 

damage.   The  town  stands  on  a  promontun  auirv  .t 

fertile  plain,  which  is  divided  from  the  1  u,ow 

the  west  coast  of  th©  Morea^  by  a  baiiv-  i  runa 
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nurlh  and  south  through  the  peniiuiulii  to  Ctipe  Gallo,  an- 
tiently  Acritas.    (Leake's  Moreut  vol.  i.) 

CORO'NA.    [Column.] 

CORO'NA  BOREAl-IS  AND  AUSTRA'LIS,  the 
northern  and  southern  crowns.  The  fiist  is  a  northern 
constellation,  found  in  Aratus,  who  says  it  was  Ibrmed  hy 
Bacchus  in  memory  of  Ariadne.  It  is  situated  between 
Bootes  and  Hercules,  and  the  bright  star  of  its  cluster 
(marked  a)  may  be  seen  about  an  hour  eastward  of  Arctunis, 
and  about  eight  degrees  nearer  to  the  pole.  CJorona  Aus- 
tralis  is  a  southern  constellation,  first  found  in  Ptolemy. 
It  is  situated  between  the  front  legs  of  Centaurus. 
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CORONATION,  the  act  of  crowning  or  consecrating  a 
king.  This  rite  is  of  remote  antiquity,  a^  may  be  gathered 
from  the  notices  which  we  have  in  Scripture,  in  tlie  first 
and  second  books  of  Kings,  of  the  coronations  of  Solomon, 
and  of  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  of  the  latter  of  whom  it 
is  expressly  said  that  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  him,  put  the 
croiivn  upon  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  testimony,  and 
they  maue  him  kin(^,  and  anointed  him.  The  act  of  anoint- 
ing seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Jews. 

In  England,  after  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  had 
become  united,  we  find  the  ceremony  of  coronation  con- 
tinually alluded  to  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  term 
/^ehaljob,  by  which  is  expresse<l  that  the  king  was  hallowed 
or  consecrated.  Kingston-upon-Thames  was  the  place 
where  the  Saxon  sovereigns  were  crowned  durincj  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  tenth  centur>\  (See  Diceto  and  the  other 
historians  in  the  Decern  ScHptores.)  Edgar,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  959,  is  said  to  have  been  crowned  either 
at  Kingston  or  at  Bath.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned 
at  Winchester  in  1042.  The  copy  of  the  Gospels  upon 
which  the  Saxon  kings  were  sworn  at  their  coronations  is 
believed  to  be  still  preserved  amongst  the  Cottonian  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  volume  Tib.  A.  ii. 
Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror  were  crowned  at  West- 
minster. It  was  customary  with  the  Norman  kings  to  be 
crowned  more  than  once.  Henry  II.  crowned  his  eldest 
son,  and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  administration 
during  his  own  Ufe. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  in  the  Norman  times,  we  find 
the  regnal  years  of  our  kings  dated  from  their  coronations 
only;  the  previous  time,  between  the  predecessor's  death 
and  the  performance  of  the  inaugural  ceremony,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  interregnum.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  small 
importance  to  those  who  would  accurately  fix  tlie  dates 
of  public  instruments  and  transactions  in  the  reigns 
of  Richard  I.,  John,  and  their  successors. 

The  first  English  coronation  of  which  we  have  any  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  Richard  I.,  m  the  Histories  of  Di- 
ceto and  Bromton.  (See  Tw}sd.,  Script,  x.  coll.  647,  1 157.) 
An  account  of  all  the  formalitios  observed  at  that  of 
Richard  II.,  taken  from  the  *  Close  Rolls,*  is  to  be  found 
in  Rymer's  *  Foedera,*  the  old  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  157.  Frois- 
sart  has  given  a  short  but  interesting  nanative  of  the  vxyro- 
nation  of  Henrv'IV.,  which  the  reader  may  see  in  the  Eng- 
juih  edition  of  nis  '  Chronicle,*  by  Lord  Berners,  4lo.,  Lon- 


don, 18i:,  vol.  ii..  pp.  703,  754.  The  deliiils  of  I  he  English 
coronations  of  Henry  V.  and  VL,  and  of  the  latter  in 
France,  are  contained  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts,  Tibi  E. 
viii.  and  Nero  C.  ix.  Hall  and  Grafton  have  described  the 
ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  HL  The  account 
of  the  coronation  of  Heniy  VHI.,  with  the  king's  oath  pic- 
fixed,  interlined  and  altered  with  his  own  hand,  is  likewise 
pi-eserx-ed  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscript  already  mentioned, 
Tib.  E.  viii.  The  oath,  with  its  interlineations,  is  engrared 
in  fac-simile  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  series  of 
Ellis's  *  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  Histor}.' 
Fuller,  in  his  *  Church  History,*  and  Ellis's  *  Letters,'  1st 
Ser.,  vol.  iii.  p.  213,  detail  the  particulars  of  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  Several  editions  of  the  Form  and  Order  of 
Charles  H.'s  coronation  at  Scone  in  1651  were  published 
at  the  time  in  4to.  at  Aberdeen ;  reprinted  at  London  in 
folio,  ICGU^  and  the  entertainment  of  Charles  II.  in  his 
pa.ssage  through  London  to  his  coronation,  with  a  narrative 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation,  by  John  Ogilby,  with 
plates  by  Hollar,  foL,  London,  1662.  Sandford's  *  History 
of  the  (Coronation  of  James  II.,'  foL,  London,  1687,  illus- 
trated with  very  numerous  engravings,  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  our  woi*ks  upon  Enelish  coronations  published  by 
authority.  Tliat  of  George  iV.,  of  which  two  portions  only 
appeared,  was  fhr  more  splendid,  with  coloured  plates,  but 
remains  unfinished. 

A  very  antient  MS.  of  the  ceremonial  of  crowning  the 
emperoi-s  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  purchased  at  the  last  of 
the  sales  of  Prince  Talleyrand's  libraries,  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Banks,  and  is  now  among  the  additional  manuscripts  in 
the  Briti.sh  Museum.  Of  foreign  published  coronations, 
that  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna  as  emperor,  in  1530,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious,  engraved  in  a  succession  of  plates  upon 
a  roll  of  considerable  length.  The  *  Sacre  de  Louis  XV., 
Roy  de  France  ct  de  Navarre,  dans  V  Eglise  de  Reims, 
25  Oct.  1722,'  is  a  work  of  pro-eminent  splendour,  ftill  oi 
finished  engravings.  The  *  Desciiption  of  the  CJeremonies 
at  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  Franco,  with 
his  Consort  Josephine,  2  Dec.  1804,'  is  a  work  of  equal 
size,  but  the  engravings  are  chiefly  in  outline :  folio,  Paris, 
1 807.  Thei  c  is  a  volume,  with  engravings,  of  the  coronation 
of  the  empress  Anne  of  Russia,  fol.  Petersburg,  1731; 
and  many  othens  might  be  enumerated. 

The  formulary  which  has  served  as  the  general  model 
for  the  English  coronations  since  the  time  of  Edward  HI. 
is  the  *  Liber  llegalis,'  deposited  in  tlie  archives  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminster,  and  kept  with  a  relig:ious  care. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  the  particular  in- 
structions of  the  prelates  who  attendetl  at  the  coronation 
of  King  Richard  H.  and  his  queen.  Copies  of  this  manu- 
script, without  its  illuminations,  are  preser\'ed  in  one  or 
two  of  our  manuseript  libmries.  The  substance  of  the  cere- 
monial directed  hi  it  it  abridged  in  Strutt's  *  Manners  and 
Customs,'  vol.  ii.  p.  22-37. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  and  ceremonial  in  adminis- 
tering the  Coronation  Oath  to  our  kings :— Sermon  being 
ended,  and  the  King  having  made  and  signed  the  declara- 
tion, the  Archbishop  goes  to  the  King,  and  standing  before 
him,  administers  the  Coronation  Oath,  first  asking  the  King 
•  Sir,  is  your  Majesty  willing  to  take  the  Oath  i"  and  the 
King  answering,  *  I  am  willing ;'  the  Archbishop  ministereth 
these  Questions ;  and  the  King,  having  a  Copy  of  the  printed 
Form  and  Order  of  the  Coronation  ser\ice  in.  his  hands, 
answers  each  Question  severally  as  follows : — 

Archb.  *  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern 
the  People  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland^  and  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging,  according 
to  the  Statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respective 
Laws  and  Customs  of  the  same  V 
King.  •  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.' 
Archb.  'Will  you  to  your  Power  cause  Law  and  Justice, 
in  Mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  Judgments?' 
King.  *  I  will.' 

Archb,  *  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  Power  maintain 
the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established  by  Law?  And 
will  you  maintain  and  preserve  mviolably  the  settlement  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland^  and  the  doc- 
trine, worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  as  by 
Law  established  within  England  and  Jrelandy  and  the  ter- 
ritories thereunto  belonging?  And  will  you  preser\e  unto 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the 
I  United  Church  committed  tg  their  charge,  all  lueh  rights 
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CoCotfMncif  ooutities  are  elected  under  the  direction  of  the 

'  '    '     •*  Vv.  HL  c,  6»  by  tho  freeholders  in  the  county 

L^  Mime  manner  as  sheriffs  and  consenators  of 

'W  were:  the  election  takes  place  by  virtue 

H  ig'ft  writ,  De  Curomttore  Eligendxy,  return- 

i  A  recent  staUtte,  the  58  Geo.  II L  c,  95, 

I:  Tu^  lor  conducting  these  elections.  By 

*l  lo  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  coroner 

^'.  tiir  tiuch  elections  at  the  next  county  court, 

11  t  Dfc'urs  within  fcfix  days  ufter  the  receipt  of 

4  \ntlun  Bucli  six  days^  he  is  to  adjuurn 

:i  fuse  of  the  election  to  some  convenient 

I-  Lig  fourteen  days.     If  the  election  is  not 

iV  L  a  view  by  the  consent  of  the  freeholdcri 

;r  '     tiull  tttke  a  poll,  which  may  continue 

•  1  induy  exceptetl).     The  reasonable  ex- 

]  M  -ill  iiii    ii  the  election  are  to  be  paid»  in  equal 

{■■  by  the  candidates.     Afler  bis  election  is  de- 

coroncr  Lakes  an  oath  of  otiiee    before  the 

•n  iijiiniicH  are  elected  for  life;    hut  if  they 
Kinept  lible   with   tho    duties,   such  as 

Hitlot  I  a  remote  part  of  the  rounty,  or 

•I*  iiioi|i«rtiatcU  by  uj£c  ur  niftrraity,  they  are  rcmovuble  by 
ttcui*  of  tbi*  vrril  Vt^  Conmaiore  Exonerando :  and  by  liie 
fUL  '^  6e9.  IL  c  ^9|  i{  6|  tbey  may  be  removetl  upon  COQ- 


vicliiin  oT  extortion,  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or  misderaeftnor 
ill  their  oRicc.  Tbe  groat  seal  has  authority  however,  inde- 
pendently of  tbe  aljfjve  statute,  to  remove  coroners  for  neg- 
lect of  duty.     (I  Jacob  and  Walker's  Reports,  451,) 

At  common  law  the  coroner  had  authority  to  hear  and 
dLftermino  felonies;  but  hi*^  powere  in  this  respect  were 
expres-^ly  abroj^ated  by  Magna  CJiarta,  cap,  17.  Iho 
most  usual  duty  of  a  coroner  is  that  of  taking  inqui- 
sitions of  death  ;  and  though  his  duties,  as  well  as  his 
autliority  in  this  respect,  are  saiil  to  have  existed  at 
common  law,  they  are  declared  by  the  4  Edw.  L  stat,  2, 
conimonly  called  tlie  statute  De  Officio  Coronaforis.  By 
the  direciions  of  that  statute,  *  the  coroner,  upon  informa- 
tion, shall  go  to  the  places  where  any  be  slain,  or  sudclcidy 
dead  or  wounded,  and  shall  forthwith  command  four  of  i]ie 
next  towns,  or  live  or  six,  to  appear  before  him  in  !?U(:h  a 
place  ;  and  when  they  are  come  thither,  tbe  cori>iicr,  uj-^in 
tiie  oath  of  them,  whull  inrmirc  in  this  manner;  that  is  to 
wit,  if  they  know  where  the  j>erson  was  slain,  whether  it 
were  in  any  hiiuse,  field,  bod,  tavern,  or  company,  and  who 
were  there  ;  who  arc  culpable,  cither  of  the  ttcf,  or  of  the 
force  ;  and  wlio  were  present,  either  men  or  women,  and  of 
what  age  soever  they  be,  if  thoy  can  speak,  or  have  any  dis- 
cretion; and  how  many  soever  be  found  culpable,  i hey 
shall  be  taken  and  delivered  to  the  sheritf,  and  shull  be 
com  nutted  to  the  gaol;  and  such  as  bo  found  and  bo  not 
culpable,  shall  be  attached  until  the  coming  of  the  judge 
of  assize/  And  it  is  dcdarwl  by  the  same  statute,  that  *if 
it  fortune  any  such  man  be  slain,  which  is  found  in  the 
Held*  or  in  woods,  first  it  is  to  be  inquired  whether  he  were 
?»lain  in  the  same  place,  or  not;  and  if  he  were  brought  and 
laid  there,  they  should  do  so  much  as  they  can  to  follow 
tbeii-  steps  that  brought  the  body  thither,  whether  ho  were 
brouLrht  upua  a  horse  or  iii  a  cart.  It  hhall  also  be  inquired 
if  tlie  ileail  person  were  known,  or  else  a  stranger,  and 
where  he  lay  the  night  before*'  It  is  declared  also  by  the 
same  statute,  that  *  all  wounds  ought  to  be  viewed^  the 
IcDE^ih,  breadth  and  deepness;  and  with  what  weapons; 
and  in  what  part  of  the  body  the  wound  or  hurt  is;  and 
how  many  be  culpable:  and  how  many  wounds  there  be; 
and  who  gave  the  wound.'  In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  in- 
oiiired  by  the  coroner  *of  them  that  bo  drowned,  or  sud- 
denly dead,  whether  they  were  so  dro\\Tr>ed  or  slain,  or 
strangled  by  I  lie  sign  of  a  cord  tied  straight  abiut  their 
neck*i,  or  about  any  of  their  tnembcTH,  or  upon  uny  other 
hurt  found  u|>on  their  hollies.  And  if  they  were  not  shun, 
\hen  ought  the  i^ruuer  to  attach  the  finders  and  all  other 
in  the  compan).'  The  provisions  of  this  ancient  statute  are 
still  in  force,  and  are  to  bo  followed  by  coroners  in  all  their 
piirtu'ular  direciions  a^v  nearly  as  possible  at  the  prcnent 
day  in  inquisitious  of  death.  In  case  of  a  death  happeninj^ 
upon  the  high  sea,  inquisilioni  are  taken  before  the  Admi- 
ralty coroner,  who  is  appointed  by  tbe  king  or  the  Lord 
Aduural;  and  the  county  coroners  have  in  such  a  ca*e  no 
junsdietion.  The  inquinitions  taken  be/ore  the  Adiinrally 
coroner  are  relumed  lo  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiialty 
under  Stat,  *2m  Hen.  VIII.»  c.  1  J, 

Tho  coroner  has  aulhority  to  assemble  ft  jury  by  means 
of  a  precept  lo  the  constables  of  the  hundred  or  adjoin  in ij 
toA^Tiship,  and  the  names  of  jurors  who  make  defauh  may 
be  returned  by  him  to  the  judges  of  assize,  who  may  thie 
them.  When  the  jury  are  nssembled,  they  arc  charged  and 
sworn  by  the  coroner  lo  inquire,  upon  view  of  the  body,  how 
the  jjarty  came  by  his  death.  The  coroner  has  no  authority 
to  take  an  inquisition  of  death,  except  upon  view  nf  the 
body  by  himself  and  the  jury :  and  if  he  does  so,  the 
inquisition  is  wholly  void.  (Rex  v.  Ferrund^  3  Bam.  and 
Aid,  Reports^  26tl.)  If  a  body  liable  to  an  inquest  has  been 
buried  before  the  coroner  has  notice  of  the  cinmrnstanccs  of 
the  death,  he  has  authority  to  cause  it  to  be  disinterred  fbr 
the  purpose  of  holding  tne  inquest,  provided  he  does  m 
within  a  reasonable  time.  By  a  recent  statute  (7  Geo.  IV. 
c.  r»4,  }  4),  which  repeals  an  antient  enactment  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  provided  that  *  every  coroner,  upon  any  inquisition 
before  liim  taken,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  indicted  f**r 
nian slaughter  or  murder,  or  as  an  accessary  to  murder 
before  tlie  fact,  shall  put  in  writing  the  e%idence  given  to 
the  jury  before  him.  or  as  much  thereof  as  s^hall  be  material ; 
and  shall  have  authority  to  bind  b>  recognizance  all  such 
persons  as  know  or  declare  anything  material  touching  the 
said  mansiauglitcr  or  nunder,  or  the  said  oifenrc  of  l>eing 
accessary  to  murder,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  gaol  delivery,  or  superior  criminal  f'ourt  of  Vk 
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oounty  palatine,  or  great  seftsiona,  at  which  ih«  trial  ii  to 
be,  then  and  there  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  against  the 
party  charged ;  and  every  such  coroner  shall  certify  and 
subscribe  the  same  evidence,  and  all  such  recognizances, 
and  alsu  the  inquisition  before  him  taken,  and  shall  deliver 
the  same  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the 
trial  is  to  be,  before  or  at  the  opening  of  the  court,'  And 
by  a  subsequent  section,  authority  is  given  to  the  court  to 
which  the  mquisition  ought  to  be  delivered  to  examine  in  a 
summary  manner  into  any  offence  committed  by  the  coroner 
against  the  act,  and  to  punish  him  by  fine.  1  he  coroner's 
inmiisition  maybe  removed  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
ana  the  facts  found  may  be  traversed  by  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased ;  or  the  court  may  make  it  for 
any  aj^parent  defect 

For  every  inquisition  taken  in  any  place  contributing  to 
the  county  rates,  the  coroner  is  entiUed  to  a  fee  of  iOs^ 
and  also  to  dd.  for  every  mile  he  is  obliged  to  travel 
from  his  usual  place  of  abode  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
it,  to  be  paid  by  order  of  sessions  out  of  the  county 
rates.  By  a  recent  act  of  parliament^  6  and  7  Will.  IV., 
c.  89,  the  coroner  is  empowered  to  order  the  attendance  of 
legally-qualified  medical  practitioners  upon  an  inquisition 
of  death,  and  to  direct  the  performance  of  a  post  mortem 
examination ;  and  if  the  majority  of  the  jury  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  first  examination,  they  may  call  upon  the  coroner 
to  summon  a  second  medical  witness,  to  perform  a  post 
mortem  examination,  whether  it  has  been  performed  before 
or  not.  The  statute  also  authorizes  the  coroner  to  make 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  such 
witness,  if  he  has  not  performed  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, and  of  two  guineas  if  he  has  performed  such  examina- 
tion. Medical  practitioners  are  also  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
6/.  if  they  neglect  to  attend. 

The  coroner  has  also  occasionally  to  exercise  a  ministerial 
office,  where  the  sheriff  is  incapable  of  acting.  Thus  where 
an  exception  is  taken  to  the  sheriff  on  the  ground  of  par- 
tiality or  interest,  the  kinc  s  writB  are  directed  to  the  coro- 
ners. This  incident  to  tne  office  of  coroners  points  dis- 
tinctly to  their  antieut  character  as  ministerial  officers  of 
the  crown. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76, 
$  62,  the  council  of  every  borough,  to  which  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions  has  been  granted,  is  empowered 
to  appoint  a  fit  person,  not  being  an  alderman  or  councillor, 
to  be  coroner  of  the  borough,  who  is  tu  hold  his  office 
dtiring  good  beha^-iour.  The  fees  and  general  duties  of  bo- 
rough coroners  arc  the  same  as  those  of  county  coronei's  ; 
but  tho  former  arc  required  by  the  statute  to  make  an  an- 
nual return  to  the  sccretar>'  of  state  of  all  inquests  of  death 
taken  by  them.  [Deodand.]  (See  Hawkins  s  Pleas  of  the 
Crowrij  book  ii.,  cap.  9  ;  Burn's  Justice,  tit.  *  Coroner;'  and 
Jervis's  Practical  Treatise  ofi  the  Office  and  Duties  qf  Coro- 
ners.) 

CORONET,  an  inferior  kind  of  crown  worn  by  the 
nobility.  Of  coronets  worn  by  foreign  nobility  much  may 
be  seen  in  Scldcn's*  Titles  of  Honour,'  and  in  Montfaucon ; 
see  also  Cough's  '  Sepulchral  Monuments,'  vol.  i.  pp.  133, 
134.  No  coronets  belonging  to  peers  can  be  found  in 
England  earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  coronet 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  earl. 
William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1 304, 
and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  only  a  plain  fillet. 
Aymer  de  Valence,  however,  acknowledged  by  his  trea- 
surer the  receipt  of  a  coronet  at  his  creation  of  earl  in 
1319.  (See  Gough,  Sep,  Mon.,  I  p.  86,  from  Selden's  'fit 
qf'Hon.)  John  of  Eltham,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  who 
died  in  1 334,  and  is  also  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
a  coronet  on  which  are  leaves ;  it  is  tlie  most  antient  of  the 
sort  we  meet  with.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  is  buried 
at  Canterbury,  has  his  helmet  adorned  with  a  coronet  of 
oak-leaves,  formerly  enriched  with  paste,  or  fUlse  stones,  of 
which  the  collets  only  remain.    (Ibid.  i.  136.) 

Of  the  coronets  of  the  British  nobility,  as  at  present  worn, 
all  surround  caps  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine. 
Tliat  of  a  duke  is  a  circle  of  gold,  richly  chased,  having  on 
the  edi^  eight  strawberry  leaves  of  equal  height :  that  of  a 
marquess,  a  circle  set  round  with  four  strawberry  leaves 
and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal  height, 
alternately :  tho  earl's  coronet  has  eight  pyramidal  points 
(five  only  being  seen  at  a  time),  with  as  many  pearls  on  the 
tops,  placed  alternately  with  as  many  strawberry  leaves, 
Uwer  than  the  pearU,    The  viBcoont  w  only.  peaxUy  with- 


out any  limited  number,  placed  on  the  cirele  itself  all  round. 
A  baron  has  only  six  pearls  set  at  equal  distance.  Vis- 
counts and  barons  had  no  coronets  allowed  them  till  afler 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  the  former  had  them  granted  by 
king  James  I.,  the  latter  by  a  grant  from  Charles  II.  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  In  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes^s 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  king  Charles 
I.  (already  referred  to  under  Coronation),  it  is  expressly 
said  that  when  the  higher  order  of  the  peerage  put  on 
their  coronets,  the  barons  sate  bare. 

The  coronet  of  tlie  kings  of  arms  is  a  plain  circle  of 
gold,  bearing  sixteen  leaves,  eight  of  which  are  higher  than 
the  others :  and  on  the  band,  the  motto  *  Miserere  mei, 
Deus.' 

CORO'NULA.    [CiRRiPEDA.] 

CORPORAL  (in  the  French  service  eaporcUh  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  a  battalion  of  infiintry.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  capo,  signifying  a  head;  and 
the  title  denotes  that  the  person  who  bore  it  was  the  chief 
of  a  small  squadron  or  party.  During  the  reigns  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  the  corporal  was  a  kind  of  brigade-major ; 
he  superintended  the  marches  of  the  companies,  and  com- 
manded the  troops  who  were  sent  out  on  skirmishing 
parties.  But  at  present  he  is  immediately  under  the  Ser- 
jeant; he  places  and  relieves  the  sentinels,  and  at  drill  be 
has  charge  of  one  of  the  squads.  In  the  ranks  he  does  the 
same  duty  as  a  private  soldier,  but  his  pay  is  rather 
higher. 

Lance-corporal,  originally  lance-spesata,  denoting  i 
broken  or  spent  lance,  was  a  term  applied  to  a  cavalry 
soldier  who  had  broken  his  lance  or  lost  his  horse  in  aetioA, 
and  was  subsequently  retained  as  a  volunteer  intheinftintiy 
till  he  could  be  remounted.  He  is  now  merely  a  soldier 
who  does  the  duty  of  a  corporal,  but  without  the  pay, 
previously  to  obtaining  the  full  appointment  to  thit 
grade. 

CORPORATION.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  certain  powers, 
rights,  property,  or  privileges,  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  create  a  sort  of  artificial  person,  or  body-politic,  not  Hable 
to  the  ordinary  casualties  which  affect  the  transmission  of 
private  rights,  but  capable,  by  its  constitution,  of  indefi- 
nitely continuing  its  own  existence.  This  artificial  person 
is  in  our  law  called  an  incorporation,  corporation,  or  body^ 
corporate.  The  last  of  these  names  is  the  most  correct,  as 
well  as  tho  earliest,  that  occurs  in  our  law.  The  former 
import  rather  the  act  of  creating  the  body  than  the  body 
itself,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  their  modem 
sense  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The  institution  of  such 
bodies  under  similar  or  different  names  was  common 
among  the  Romans  [Collegium],  and  we  believe  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  bodies  possessing  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  modern  corporations  were  known  in  the 
Greek  polities. 

Corporations  arc  variously  distinguished  into  aggregate 
and  sole  corporations,  corporations  ecclesiastical  and  lay, 
civil  and  eleemosynary,  regular  and  secular.  Again,  they 
are  divisible  into  corporations  of  a  public  character  esta- 
blished ft)r  the  purpose  of  general  or  local  government,  and 
those  which  have  been  created  to  facilitate  the  object  of 
private  associations. 

The  idea  of  a  corporation  sole,  formed  by  a  succession  of 
single  persons,  occupying  a  particular  office  or  station,  and 
each  in  virtue  of  his  character  succeeding  to  the  rights  and 
powers  of  his  predecessor,  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  law,  and  to  be  an  improvement  upon  tho  original  in- 
vention. (4  Blackstonc's  Comment.  469.)  The  king,  a 
bishop,  a  parson,  the  chamberlain  of  London,  &c.  are 
usually  referred  to  as  examples  of  such  corporations 
sole.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
supposed  novelty  of  the  invention,  that  similar  cases  of  offi- 
oial  succession  and  representation  probably  occur  in  almost 
eveiy  system  of  laws,  so  that  the  claim  of'oriii^inality  must 
be  restricted  to  the  more  name ;  and  even  in  this  respect, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wooddesson,  *  that  as  so 
little  of  the  law  of  corporations  in  general  ai)i)lies  to  corpo- 
rations-sole, it  might  have  been  better  to  have  given  them 
some  other  denomination.'  (1  Wooddes.  Vin.  Led.  471,  2.) 
The  following  notice  will  bo  chiefly  confined  to  the  law  of 
oorporations-aggregate. 

The  members  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters  are 
examples  of  secular  ecclesiastical  coqiorations  aggregute. 
Before  tbe  reformation  the  law  recognised  a  class  of  eoeld 
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siastkal  corporations-rc^^n/ar,  eonsisting  of  abboU  or  prion 
suid  their  respective  convents,  and,  as  it  should  teem,  the 
societies  of  friars  or  mendicant  orders.  (Brooks'  Abr.  Cor- 
porations,  p1.  12.)  The  heads  of  these  conventual  bodies 
\i'ere  often  distinct  corporations-sole,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  of  the  modern  secular  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

Colleges,  in  or  out  of  the  universities,  and  incorporated 
schools  and  hospitals,  are  instances  of  eleemosjuary  corpo- 
rations ;  being  endowed  and  established  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  bounty  of  their  respective  founders. 

But  the  largest  class  of  corporations,  and  those  which  are 
moei  varied  in  their  object  and  character,  are  lav  and  civil 
incorporations.  Among  these  may  be  reckonea  the  uni- 
versities, the  municipal  governments  of  different  cities  and 
boroughs,  the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons,  the  Royal  So- 
cieiy  and  Academy,  the  Society  of  Anticiuaries,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  commercial  and  other  companies  erected  by 
charter  or  by  act  of  parliament. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  created  by  any  authority  except 
that  of  toe  king  or  the  parliament.  Where  any  such  body 
has  existed  from  time  beyond  memory,  it  is  presumed  to 
have  a  leigitimate  origin  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
sources.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  it  may  be  noticed  here, 
that  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  pope  and  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  were  considered  necessar)'  parties  to 
the  Htundation  of  any  new  society  of  monks  or  regular 
clergy.  The  refusal  of  the  former  to  confirm  the  foundation 
of  Sion  Monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  is  known  to 
have  caused  an  alteration  in  the  original  plan  of  that 
eatebUshment.    (Cotton's  Abridgment,  589.) 

The  principal  incidents  and  attributes  of  a  corporatioii- 
aggiwaSe  are  the  following : — 

1.  U  can  purchase,  convey,  and  hold  land  or  goods  in 
Mfpetiiel  succession,  notwithstandiiig  the  changes  and 
fluctuations  that  occur  among  the  members  successively 
appointed  to  fill  the  Taoancies  which  happen  in  it 

2.  It  can  become  a  party  to  f>roceeding8  at  law,  or  to 
oonCn£ta»  by  the  corporate  name  given  to  it  on  its  foun- 
datioB. 

3.  The  act  or  assent  of  the  majority  is  binding  on  all  the 
rest ;  such  at  least  is  the  general  rule,  where\'er  the  instru- 
meot  of  foundation  does  not  otherwise  provide. 

4.  It  signifies  its  assent,  and  testifies  its  corporate  acts,  by 
a  oommon  seal,  \iithout  which  hardly  any  voluntary  con- 
tract is  binding  on  the  body  politic. 

5.  It  is  competent  to  enact  regulations  called  bylaws, 
binding  oa  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and,  in  some 
case%  on  strangers  within  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction. 
[Bylaw.] 

6.  The  particular  members  of  the  body  are  not  in  general 
ptrK>Dally  responsible  for  the  acts,  contracts,  or  defaults  of 
the  coip9ration.  This  exemption  Arom  individual  liability 
makes  It  very  desirable  for  commercial  and  other  trading 
oompeniea  to  obtain  charters  of  incorporation,  by  which  the 
members  escape  the  risk  of  oidinary  partnerships. 

7.  The  personal  defaults  or  misconduct  of  Its  memben 
cannot  iu  general  be  visited  on  the  corporate  body. 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  incidents,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  capacity  of  holding  land  is  restrained  by 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  which  make  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain an  express  license  to  that  effect  from  the  crown  or  the 
legislature.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  Roman  law,  which 
forbids  agjnregated  bodies  of  this  kind  '  hcreditatem  capere 
•me  specwii  pri\ilegio.'    [Mortmain.] 

So  with  regard  to  the  exemption  from  personal  respon- 
iibilitv  in  respect  of  corporate  acts,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  (be  members  of  the  body  can  directly  authorize  an  in- 
jury to  be  done  to  another  under  the  sanction  of  a  corpo- 
rate act,  without  incurring  the  usual  personal  consequences. 
Thus  if  a  corporation  should  by  an  instrument  under  .the 
common  seal  direct  a  trespass  to  be  committed  on  a  third 
person,  every  member  of  the  majority  who  was  present,  and 
actually  assenting  to  the  act,  would  be  Uable  in  his  private 
caracity. 

The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  which  occur  in  the  con- 
stituent members  of  the  body  politic,  is  in  every  case  deter* 
mined  either  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  charter  of 
incorporation,  or  (in  the  case  of  immemorial  corporations) 
by  ancient  usage.  The  most  common  and  regular  method 
of  maintaiiung  the  succession  is  by  election.  Sometimes 
the  successor  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  or  by  a  patron  or 
fbundtr.     In  the  case  of  ecdesiastical  corperationa  the 


forms  of  election  are  in  man^  instances  preserved,  but  the 
substantial  right  of  nomination  has  long  been  excrci^^cd 
cither  by  the  crown  or  by  some  authority  or  person  indeuen- 
dent  of  the  chapter  or  other  corporate  body. 

With  a  yievf  to  ensure  the  performance  of  those  duties, 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  those  regulations  which  are  im- 
posed upon  corporate  bodies  either  bv  the  will  of  their 
rounders  or  the  general  tenor  of  their  charters,  the  law  has 
appointed  certain  persons  and  courts,  whose  oflirc  it  is  to 
exercit>e  a  coercive  power  of  superintendence  and  correction. 

In  the  instance  of  eleemosynary  bodies,  as  colleges, 
schools,  and  hospitals,  the  nerso'n  so  appointed  is  called  a 
visitor^  and  is  either  the  tieir  of  the  original  founder,  or 
some  person  specially  assigned  by  hira,  or  (in  the  absence  of 
either  of  these)  the  king.    [(College.] 

Iti  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  bishop  of  the  diocci>e  is, 
of  common  right,  the  visitor.  His  rijjht  of  visitation  formerly 
also  extended  over  all  the  monastic  establishments  within 
the  same  district,  unless  the  abbot  or  other  head  of  llie 
convent  had  purchased  a  papal  bull  of  exemption,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  subiect  him  to  the  sole  superintendence  of 
the  pope  himself.  With  regard  to  other  lay  corporations, 
such  as  municipal  worporations,  trading  companies,  and 
similar  bodies,  their  irr^ularities  are  left  for  correctiun  to 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  which  upon  a  proper  applica- 
tion to  them  will  be  finind  to  possess  powers  abundantly 
adequate  to  that  end. 

Iia\'ing  treated  of  the  creation  and  incidents  of  corpora- 
tions, let  us  now  consider  how  they  mav  be  dissolved. 

1.  A  corporation  may  be  cxtinguisncd  by  the  natural 
death  of  all  the  members  of  it. 

2.  Where  a  select  body  of  definite  number,  constituting 
an  integral  part  of  the  corporation,  is  so  reduced  by  death, 
or  other  vacancy,  that  a  majority  cannot  be  present  at  cor- 
porate meetings,  the  whole  body  becomes  incapable  of  doing 
any  corporate  act,  and,  acoordini^  to  the  better  opipiun,  the 
corporation  is  thereby  extlnguislied.  Tliis  is  the  result  of  » 
rule  in  corporation-law, — that  every  act  must  be  sanctioned, 
not  only  by  a  majority  of  the  number  actually  present  at  a 
meeting,  but  also  at  a  meeting  composed  of  a  majority  of 
each  definite  body  into  which  the  corporation  has  been  sub 
divided  by  the  charter.  Thus,  if  a  corporation  consists  of  a 
maym',  twelve  aldermen,  and  an  iudefinite  number  of 
biugesses,  at  least  seven  aldermen  must  be  present  at  every 
meeting;  nor  can  a  legal  meeting  be  convened  in  .the 
absence  of  the  mavor,  except  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
new  one.  The  tendency  of  the  rule  is  to  compel  the  elec- 
tive body  to  fill  up  vacancies  Tiithout  delay,  and  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  a  coinpetent  number  when  the  publio 
business  is  transacted.  Tne  rule  is  inapplicable  to  a  body 
of  ind^nite  number,  such  as  the  general  body  of  freemen  { 
and  it  is  liable  to  be  modified  and  controlle.l  by  the  char- 
ter, or  other  fundamental  constitution  of  the  corporation. 
The  rule  of  the  civil  law,  requiring  the  actual  presence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  corporation  at  elections,  seems  to  liave 
been  dictated  by  a  similar  policy :  but  Sir  W.  Blackstoue 
(CommenUtries,  vol.  i.  p.  47b)  is  in  error,  when  he  sunposes 
that  a  bare  majority  of  the  body  so  assembled  could  not 
bind  the  rest.  (See  PanciroUus,  de  MagisL  Municip,  apud 
Qr/!eviiim.) 

3rd.  A  dissolution  mav  be  effected  by  a  formal  surrender 
to  the  crown ;  at  least  wiiere  the  incorporation  is  by  char- 
ter, and  where  all  persons  interested  in  it  are  concurring 
and  competent  parties. 

4th.  A  corporation  may  be  forfeited,  where  the  trust  for 
which  it  was  created  is  broken,  and  its  institution  per* 
verted.  Such  a  forfeiture  can  only  be  declared  by  judg- 
ment of  the  superior  courts  on  process  issued  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice,  in  which  tne  fact  of  misuser,  if  de- 
nied, must  be  submitted  to  a  jury. 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  religious  corporations  of 
monks  and  other  regular  clergy  formerly  existing  in  this 
country,  we  may  here  observe  that  the  validity  of  the  surren- 
ders obtained  by  the  crown  at  their  suppression  was  deemed 
sufiiciently  doubtftil  to  require  the  confirmation  of  an  expr:?ss 
act  of  parliament.  Even  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  canon- 
ists, the  ftpiiituod  incorporations  still  continued  until  sup- 
pres.sed  by  competent  spiritual  authority,  and  were  capable 
of  perpetuation,  although  their  possessions  were  lost,  and 
their  civil  rights  extinguislied.  Heuce  it  was  that  the 
Brigettine  nuns  of  Sion,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII., 
restored  by  Queen  Mar}'*  fttid  a^in  ejected  by  her  suc- 
cessor, continued  to  maintain  a  migratory  existence  for  two 
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centuries  and  a  half  in  Holland.  Belgium,  France,  and 
Portugal,  and  still  claimed  to  be  the  same  convent  which 
Henry  V.  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  (See 
letter  of  the  Abb6  Mann,  13  Archofologia.) 

Under  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  will  be 
found  a  more  particular  description  of  that  class  of  cor- 
porations which  have  been  erected  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  local  municipal  government,  and  of  the  recent 
legislative  changes  which  their  constitution  has  undergone. 

CORPORATION  AND  TEST  ACTS.  [Boroughs 
OF  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v.  p.  20-2.] 

CORPORATIONS  (MUNICIPAL)  OF  IRELAND. 
The  borough  system  of  Ireland  may  be  described  in  ^neral 
as  an  immediate  branch  from  that  of  England,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  amply  shared  the  eflects  of  the 
pjlicy  of  the  crown  in  latter  ages  towards  municipal  bodies 
m  general,  has  also  been  modified  by  the  very  peculiar  and 
often  fluctuating  political  circumstances  of  that  division  of 
the  British  empire.  The  motives  which  actuated  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  England  m  the  course  which  it  so 
lone  and  so  steadily  pursued  towards  the  entire  remodelling 
of  the  town  constitutions,  and  the  operation  of  that  course 
of  proceeding  in  undermining  the  independence  and  de- 
stroying the  local  benefit  of  the  municipal  governments,  wc 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  distinctly  in  a  preceding  article 
[Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales].  In  this  place, 
therefore,  the  historical  part  of  our  notice  must  be  limited 
chiefly  to  the  marking,  in  the  general  course  of  Anglo- 
Irish  histor)',  the  progress  of  the  Irish  corporation  system 
in  particular. 

Tlio  whole  system  of  boroughs,  which  holds  so  conspi- 
cuous and  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  political 
and  general  civilization  of  the  British  Islands,  is,  in  nature 
as  well  as  name,  of  purely  Teutonic  original ;  that  particular 
ipecies  of  organization  having  ever  been  found  repugnant 
to  the  habits  and  spirit  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  their  inde- 
pendent state.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  itself,  its  local  limits 
advanced  Avith  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Germanic 
colonies  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed ;  and  in  Ireland 
we  find  that  the  native  rare  were  strangers  to  it  until  the 
settlement  on  their  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  about  the 
ninth  centurv,  of  some  of  those  Danish,  North-man,  or,  as 
they  were  calle<l  in  Ireland,  Ost-man  (East-man)  bands,  in 
that  great  rora  of  the  permanent  migrations  of  those  for- 
midable sea-rovers.  Of  these  maritime  settlements,  Ave, 
viz.,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterfonl,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  ap- 
pear as  places  of  note  at  the  commencement  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquests  in  the  island,  and  as  possessing  tliat 
municipal  organization  which  constantly  attended  all  the 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  Ost-man  colonists  of 
Ireland,  too,  though  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  first 
settlement  they  adhered  to  their  antient  paganism,  had 
at  the  period  in  question,  owing  undoubtedly  to  tne  amicable 
relations  which  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  Irish 
population,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  clergy,  been 
long  in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  so  that^  it  should 
seem,  the  first  Anglo-Norman  invaders  mi^^ht  have  recog- 
nised in  them  some  degree  of  national  affinity.  But  being 
ignorant  and  brutal,  though  subtle  and  daring  adventurers, 
their  thirst  for  plunder  and  for  territorial  acquisition  would 
not  permit  them,  in  their  career  of  murderous  rapine,  to 
make  any  distinction  in  treatment  between  the  Scandi- 
navian and  the  Celtic  blood,  between  the  Ost-man  and  the 
Irishman. 

This  unsparing  temper  of  the  early  private  invaders  per- 
fectly coincidetl  with  the  policy  of  the  English  crown ;  and 
80  soon  as  Henr>'  II.  had  found  leisure  to  take  the  business 
of  the  invasion  into  his  own  hands,  one  of  his  principal 
measures  fur  securing  the  footing  of  his  government  on  the 
Irish  soil  was  the  colonization  of  theOst  man  ports  with 
English  or  Anglo-Norman  settlers.  Tlius  the  Ost-mcn  of 
Dublin  were  thru.st  without  the  walls  of  their  city  to  in- 
habit the  suburb  thence  called  Ost-man  town,  and  still,  by 
corruption,  Oxmantown,  giving  place  to  a  band  of  mer- 
cantile settlers  from  Bristol,  who  became  the  English  king's 
'bureesses'  of  Dublin,  with  a  charter  of  liberties  modelled 
exacUy  upon  that  of  Bristol.  In  like  manner,  during  the 
various  fluctuations  of  the  territorial  conquest,  do\i'n  to  its 
completion  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  every 

Ssrmanent  extension  of  the  English  frontier  oxtendc<l  the 
nclish  organization  of  the  territory,  of  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  fortified  to\i7is,  with  inhabitants  municipally 
organized  and  trained  to  arms,  was  a  constant  and  a  pro- 


minent feature.  Of  such  of  the  mnnicipalitios  established 
during  that  long  period  as  still  exist,  or  have  left  distinct 
traces,  we  give  an  enumeration  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  Irish  branch  of  the  late  munieipal 
inquir).  They  are  45  in  number,  ^^z.,  Ardcc,  Ardfert, 
Athboy,  Athenry,  Bannow,  Callan.  Carlingford,  Carlow, 
Carrickfergus,  dashcl,  Clonmcl,  Cork,  Dingle,  Donegal, 
Droghcda,  Dublin,  Duleek,  Dundalk,  Dungar\-an,  Fcathard 
(county  of  Tipperar>')»  Fore,  Galway,  Go'vvTan,  Inistioguc, 
Irishtown,  Kells,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Kilmallock,  Kinsalc, 
Knocktopher,  Limerick,  Maryborough,  Naas,  Navan,  New 
Ross,  Old  Leighlin,  Philipstown,  Roscommon,  Tkghmon, 
Thomastown,  Trim,  Watcrford,  Wexfonl.  Youghal. 

The  municipal  commissioners  could  not  help  observing 
the  •  marked  distinction  in  the  language  of  their  charters, 
as  to  the  constitutions  of  the  municipal  corporations  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  dates  of  those  instruments,*  that 
is,  according  as  iliey  were  granted  before  or  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  pource  of  this 
remarkable  difference  will  be  found  clearly  explained  on 
referring  to  the  historical  part  of  our  account  of  the  *  Bo- 
roughs OF  England  and  Wales,'  (vol.  v.,  p.  202,)  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  precisely  the  period  when  the 
crown  was  most  actively  exerting  itself  to  secure  the  power 
of  moulding  the  borough  constitutions  at  its  pleasure ;  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  James's  reign  was  given  the  notable 
judicial  decision  in  favour  of  the  prerogative  of  establishing 
close  boroughs  by  charter,  upon  which  the  crown  evBft 
after^'ards  acted.  In  the  same  historical  summary  it  tp- 
pears  that,  far  as  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  carried  Ut 
England,  yet,  in  the  hands  uf  the  Stuarts  at  least,  ititibd 
of  the  complete  attainment  of  its  object  But  in  IrelabdL 
which  presented  a  much  clearer  field  for  its  exertion,  it  "TO 
used  both  lavishly  and  cfiectually,  not  only  in  establiihine 
new  boroughs,  but  in  reframing  the  constitutions  of  the  m 
ones.  In  the  'plantation  of  Ulster,'  as  the  settling  of 
British  inhabitants  upon  the  lately-forfeited  lands  there  ihii 
then  denominated,  by  charters  granted  by  James  to  vaiibui 
*  undertakers*  of  the  plantation,  a  number  of  incor iKmitidni 
vere  made  beforehand,  on  the  new  and  approved  plan  off 
towns  *to  be  built'  on  the  respective  lands.  Another  aiid 
very  similar  mode  of  making  boroughs  in  Ireland  at  tUi 
period  was  the  incorporating  of  Foinc  village  already  exist^ 
ing,  at  the  same  time  placing  its  coriioration  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  existing  pre- 
viously or  newly  erected.  Tlie  whole  number  of  borou|^ 
thus  created  by  James  I.  and  his  tw-i>  immediate  successclr^ 
a  large  proportion  of  which  were  (m:  ::i:;l!y  of  the  class  jtirt 
described,  though  some  of  them  hi:ve  since  risen  to  im- 
portance, is  61,  viz.,  by  James  I.,  Agher,  Armagh,  Askes- 
ton,  Athlone,  Athy,  Ballinakill,  Ballyhhannon,  jBaltnnore^ 
BandonbridgC;  Bangor,  Belfast,  Belturbet,  Boyle,  CarriclB- 
on- Shannon,  Castlebar,  Cavan,  Cliarlemont,  Cloghe^ 
Cloghnakilty,  Colefaine,  Dungannon,  Ennis,  Enhis- 
corthy,  Enniskillen,  Fcathard  (county  of  Wexford),  Gorey, 
Hillsborough,  Jamestown,  Kilbcggan,  Killileagh,  Kflly- 
begs,  Lifford,  Lismore.  Londonderry,  I-ymavadv,  Mallmr, 
Monaghan,  Newry,  Newtownards,  Sligo,  St.  Johnstown 
(county  of  Donegal),  Strabane,  Tallagb,  Tralee,  Tuam, 
Wicklow;  by  Charles  I.,  Banagher;  by  Charles  11^  Bal- 
tinglass,  Blessingtou,  Ciu-iesfort,  Castlemartyr,  Cliarlcrille, 
Dunleer,  Granard,  Harristown,  Lanesborongh,  Lonefbrd, 
Middleton,  Portarlington,  St.  J  ohnstowne  (county  of  Long- 
ford), Tulske. 

Each  of  the  106  corporations  in  the  two  lists  given 
above,  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
and  many  of  those  in  the  latter  list  ser\-ed  scarcely  any 
other  purpose  from  the  beginning,  their  incori)oration  hav- 
ing been  little  more  than  a  cover  for  the  nomination  of  the 
two  members  by  the  landed  proprietor.  Many  had  conse- 
quently fallen  into  virtual  disuse  long  before  the  legislative 
union  with  England.  All  however  seem  to  have  exorcised 
some  municipal  function  within  the  last  century,  excepting 
these  seven, — Baltimore,  Clogher,  Dungarvan,  Lismore, 
Mallow,  Newry,  Tallagh.  With  respect  to  the  five  fol- 
lowing, the  existence  in  them  either  of  a  corporation  or  of 
burgage  tenure  is  noticed  in  antient  records,  but  no  charter 
of  incorporation  has  been  discovered,  viz.,  Clonininefl» 
Downpatrick,  Ratoath,  Swords,  Taijhmon,  each  of  wliich 
likewise  sent  two  representatives  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

The  mode  of  incor|'orat  ion  adopted  by  tho  crown  in 
erecting  the  modern  boroughs,  presents  little  more  than  a 
parallel  to  the  course  it  was  pursuing  in  England;'  but  in 
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wtu  that  ibt'  subversion  wliicU  il 

, jrou^h  coiuntutions  of  Ireland  was 

It  '  id  and  more  complete  than  in  those  of 

}  irhert  TO  some  ver)  remarkable  fealurcb 

iijL  V  of  Ireland. 

Ifi  ^  Lcnt  of  borougbs  in  that  eoun- 

tbv  An^^Lu-rvuriuaii  cruwu  had  found  itself  under  an 
ute  nccc*caty  uf  placing  the  new  municipalities  on  the 
""  '  luost  favoured  cla^  of  boroughs  in  England  : 
:  the  English  power  upon  lUe  Irish  soil  rt?- 
i«»i  4  J IV  inoorporated  buxgessei>  Bhould  be  i.troiig  and 
Jbr  defensive  warfare ;  and,  tij  be  so^  it  was  essential 
ly  iihould  be  free.  Not  only  therefore  were  the  mu- 
and  the  parUatnenlar)'  franrhise  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
ilataxii  hoQ&tlii>liiers  at  large,  but  their  common  exemp- 
bn  from  I  ae  duties  and  !»cr\iee^  and  from  feudal 

hrlwrtii  .  udered  more  effective  than  in  England 

wif  ii,  on  the  whole,  did  the  civil  condition  of  the 

jkL  roughs  continue  to  he  untd  Ihe  completion 

I  ui^  ii\  conquesu    Thii  complcUoii^  while  it  re- 

1  I   nt  borougba  from  the  danj^r  of  external 

:.  .subdued  native  Irish  poi*uhition.  ren- 

prod  [  JjrL'edom  more  liable  to  attack  from 

f»Ea|;ii».ii   ti'j\wi,  at  len<th  relieved  from   the  risk   and 
olMrnkMiaeint  of  the  old  coutei»t  with  *  the  Iriiih  enemy.* 

■"    '^'^' +'   appeared  just   at   tke 

uenced  an  entirely  new 

,  ^.j.  _ .  la  tiw;  hands  of  Ihe  Eng- 

1  'II  of  sweepinic  efficiency  for  the 

r  its  new  policy  towards  antient 

Henry  VIII.  had  abolished, 

A  i^upremacy  in  England,  the 

.i,  though  received  without  diffi- 

i:>n  of  thie  Anglo-Irish  population 

ith  the  English  government, 

hat  population  at  large :  the 

"    tly  to  Catholicism  as  the 

became  involved  with 

.^M.»nc  j.wt^i..  ai  proscription.     To  avoid 

ir   la  the  whole  subse^iuent   tenor  of 

it    lA    trin^t     nin>orhLn1    Tji   obsCnO    di»-  , 

-hment  of  the 

_  »uTce  of  inso- 

iL-nt'v  oil  ihr  uiiu  hand»  and  mdignant 

n  ihe  other*  has  been  the  difference, 

hut  of  cr^edn ;  and  that  of  the  English  blood 

00  the  Ihwh  soil,  far  the  greater  portion  circu- 

nre  still  subjected  to  political  \ 

liih  alone.     In  the  reign  of 

.  [c  ptisfecd  relating  to  the  crown's 

I  lo   the  unifurniily   of  common 

,  f  •.  ..  i.^.  discreet  to  en  force  either 

iie  leading  otRcers  acting 

...iiient.   But  Jamesil.  sent 

^^  through  the  Irish  province i 

ikt  of  the  statutes  in  question^ 

towns ;  and  from  the  Ian '^ ago  of 

.) rijfic  tbe^  presidents,  we  find  that 

miLA  *  Ui  cut  with  King  James's  sword  Kiug 

ter»   in   piece*;   lo  level   Ihe  citiea  with  the 

.  with  salt.*    On  arriving  at  these 

ihcm  Ihe  mayors  and  other  |>rin- 

V    'ter  some  further  proceedings, 

ni  during  his  maje-sly's  plea- 

,^viu  ....,y  pecuniary  penalties  and  for 

;  their  goods  sold  in  the  public  Mreeta. 

^tlu've  latter  proceedings  wc  are  not  in- 

(he  detail  exisi Is  ill  reports  exult- 

ntii  themselves  to  the  go\eramctit 

The    le;4dmg   municipal   oiTicers   being  thus 

Br%,  of  known  pliancy,  were  subwiituted  in  their 

ilvcse  persons  readily  resigned  the  righL^  and 

r ibeir  tnwn»*  into  the  king's  hands,  and  took  out 

ttion.     And  here  it  was  that  the 

•wn  was  accAwnpli&hed.     To   tho 

charters  were  soon  issuedt  so 

1 1  all  share  o f  in n  n it- i pal  po we r 

k1  ••■  'fs.     In  ihcio  charters  in- 

"d  to  till  the  ofUies  of 

members  of  the  governing 

tre  m  most  instance*  nomi- 

M-Iusive  power  to  appoint  their 

i;  19  ib«t  Uie  loliabitants  at  large  were  olmosl 


wholly  deprived  of  that  share  in  their  local  govemrneulj 
wliich,  under  the  original  constitutions  of  these  borougb%l 
they  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  four  centuries^  ( 

The  system  of  exclusion  was  closely  mursned  by  the  |>er*l 
sons  thu^iiewlv  placed  in  cor^>orate  authority,  who,  by  this  4 
means,  gradually  severed  I  heir  interests  from  those  of  the- 1 
inhabitants  at  large :  stfll  they  were  unable  wholly  to  ex' : 
tinguisli  the  municipal  rigbts  of  the  antient  class  of  fVceM 
men,  who,  though  excluded  by  test  oaths  from  the  higher] 
corporate  officcii,  continued  pretty  numerous  until  the  year  i 
16.:)4,  when  the  anny  of  the  Commonwealth  obtained  pos   < 
seusion  of  all  such  towns,    ^o  sooner  \n^s  Charles  II .  re-  \ 
stored  than  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  issued  a  procla^  i 
matton  coniirming  to  every  one  holding  by  grant  or  contract  { 
w  ith  *  the  late  usurped  powers,*  all  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions*  as  well  in  towns  as  elsewhere,  during  a  given  period. 
Under  the  authority  of  this  proclamation,  when  the  Irish  « 
legislature  Ava^i  called  together  for  the  ^neral  arrangement  < 
of  lauded  property,  and  other  public  interests,  which  bad  I 
been  completely  subverted  by  go  many  yean*  of  civil  war^  j 
the  Commonweal th  soldiery,  who,  under  Cromwell,  had! 
|X)ssessed  themselves  of  the  walled  town-i,  were  able  to  re-  \ 
turn  an  ovenvhelming  majority  of  members  to  that  par 
liament  which  j>ai>sed  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Ex  plan  a 
tion.     The  perraunence  of  their  interest  was  thus  provided 
for  ;  and  the  estate ^i,  rights,  and  hljerties  of  those  cori>orald 
establishments  were  vested  in  a  body  of  men  but  recently  : 
st*ltled   in   the   kingdom.      The   unjust    exclusion   conie- 
quently  nmintaincdi   bet*ame,  in  the  course  of  the  sam^ 
reign,  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  the  Irish  tiuvti  iiiijetit :  but, 
wavering  aa  that  government   has  so  ve^ii^ 

justice  and  expediency,  it  nrocurcd  no  <  jc  in  I 

that  systemi  tlic  evils  of  which  it  seemed  lo  ikpluui. 

One  measure,  however,  was  taken  at  thif  period,  the  terr* 
dency  of  which  was  lo  mitigate  in  some  degrc  f 

absolute  exclusion   prevailing  in  the  Irish 
The  Act  of  Explanation  empowered  the  Lord  Licuicirani  ui id 
Council,  within  seven  )ears»  to  make  rules,  orders,  and  ' 
directions,    for  the   better  rri:^ '''''-"    .>f  all  citiea,  walked ^ 
towiH.  and  cornoralions,     By  Ids  power,  the  Lord 

Lieutenant  and  Council,  in  ii:  _, i  what  arc  called  the 

*  New  Rules,'  which  ordained  that  thenceforward  the  elec- 
tions of  persouii  iQ  senc  the  offices  of  mayor,  sheriff,  re- 
corder, or  town-clerk,  of  Dublin,  Limerick,  Gal  way,  and  < 
tiie  several  other  towns  therein  mentioned,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council; 
and  tliat  DO  person  should  be  capable  of  acting  as  mayor, 
recorder,  sheriff,  treasurer,  alderman,  town -clerk,  common-  \ 
ctmncilman,  or  master  or  warden,  until  he  should  have 
taken  the  oath  of  supremaev,  except  such  only  with  whone 
taking  thai  oath  the  Lord  Lieulenunt  should  think  fit,  by 
name  and  m  wrtfiug,  to  dispent^e.  But  tliat  jjart  of  these 
New  Rules  which  tended  to  restore  the  antient  basis  of  the  , 
municipal  franchise,  was  a  provision  that  all  *  foreignt^r^i 
strangers,  and  aliens,  being  merchants,  or  skilled  in  any 
my^eryv  craft,  or  ti*ade,*  then  or  thereafter  residing  and  in 
habiting  within  those  cities  or  towns,  should,  on  paying 
down  a  fine  to  the  mayor  and  common  council,  or  other 
persons  authorized  to  admit  freemen,  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  such  city  or  town  rcspt^ctively,  and  if  ihey  de- 
sired it,  into  any  guild,  brotherhood,  &c.,  therein;  that  any 
person  refusing  to  admit  them  soapplving  for  their  freedom 
should,  upon  due  proof  before  the  I^rd  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  such  city 
or  town;  and  further,  that  on  such  refusal  of  a^Imission  by 
the  corporate  authorities,  such  person  so  applying  should, 
on  tendering  twenty  ^hi^ings,  and  taking  the  oath  of  alio 
giance  before  any  justice  of  peace  in  the  adjoining  county, 
be  therefore  deemed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes*  a  freeman 
of  such  corporation,  guild,  &c.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  exclu- 
sive system  then  in  operation,  every  resident  trader  in  the 
corporate  tow  ns  of  Ireland  was  ennbled,  under  these  rules 
and  orders,  to  become  a  IVeeman ;  though  etill,  except  by 
special  di«)ensalion,  he  could  not  fill  the  higher  municipal 
offices,  unless  by  taking  the  oath  of  iupremacy  and  giving 
the  other  tests  then  reipiired. 

But  al\er  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  spirit  and  inteDtion 
of  this  portion  of  these  roles  were  wholly  disregarded. 
Owing,  indeed,  in  some  degree  to  James  IL*s  unsuccessftil 
attcuipts  against  his  opponents  in  tho  corporate  towns  of  1 
Ireland,  the  svslera  of  absolute  exclusion  pursued  in  the 
early  part  of  liis  brother**  reign  was  revived  with  aggra- 
vated rigour ;  and  under  such  cirvum»tances  little  WM  to  * 
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be  expeeted  from  seeking  the  benefit  of  the  rules  and  orders, 
or  bringing  in  any  other  mode  the  rights  of  the  excluded 
before  such  tribunals  as  then  existed.  From  these  causes, 
and  from  a  sort  of  in\iolabih'ly  or  sacredness  of  character 
which  was  thrown  about  corporate  establishments  in  Ireland 
from  the  reign  of  William  III.  almost  to  the  present  time, 
the  inhabitants  at  large  of  municipal  to\i'ns  have  remained 
wholly  unconnected  in  interests  or  feelings  with  the  few 
individuals  monopolizing  all  corporate  authority. 

Tlie  inquiry  into  tho  state  of  the  municipal  corporations 
of  Ireland,  commenced  in  183?,  was  a  branch  of  the  general 
municipal  inquiry  which  naturally  followed  the  passing  of 
the  parliamentary  Reform  Acts.  The  Irish  O)mmissioners 
took  as  the  basis  of  their  local  investigations  the  117  places 
which  sent  representatives  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  all  of 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  several  lists  given 
above,  except  the  six  following,  which,  though  they  wei-c 
empowered  by  charter  to  return  each  two  members  to  par- 
liament, appear  never  to  have  possessed  a  municipal  cha- 
racter ;  viz.,  Antrim,  Doneraile,  Lisbum,  MuUingar,  Ran- 
dalstown,  and  Rathcormac.  And  of  the  \'arious  municipal 
corporations  above  mentioned,  only  sixty  appear  to  be 
now  effectively  existing  and  exercising  corporate  functions. 
These  we  shall  here  enumerate  in  the  order  of  their  respec- 
tive magnitudes,  commencing  with  the  most  populous,  and 
descending  regularly  down wanls :  they  are,  of  100,000  in- 
habitants am!  upwards,  Duhlin,  Cork;  from  100,000  to 
50,000,  Limerick,  Belfast :  from  50,000  to  20,000,  Galway, 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  London derr}- ;  from  20,000  to  10,000. 
Drogheda,  Sligo,  Clonmel,  Kinsale,  Athlonc,  Youghal, 
Wexford,  Dundalk ;  from  10,000  to  5000,  Bandonbridgo, 
Tralee,  Armagh,  Carlow,  Carrickfergus,  Ennis,  Cashel, 
Tuam,  Callan,  Enniskillen,  Enniscorthy,  Coleraine,  New 
Ross ;  from  5000  to  3000,  Charleville,  Strabanc,  Longford, 
Athy,  Navan,  Dingle,  Kells,  Ardee,  Monaghan,  Naas, 
Cloghnakilty,  Dungannon,  Boyle,  Feathard  (co.  Tippe- 
rar)').  Trim,  Maryborough,  Portarlington,  Gorey;  from 
3000  to  1 000,  Tho'mastown,  Bangor,  Wirklow,  Middleton, 
Belturbet,  Kilbcggan,  Baltinglass,  Hillsborough,  Athenry, 
Kilmallock,  Killileagh;  from  1000  to  900,  Inistioge,  Cas- 
tlemartyr.  Of  the  extinct  corporations,  30  have  become  so 
since  the  legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain;  these  var/ 
in  population  from  6000  downwards ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  under  1000,  and  several  are  inconsiderable 
villages. 

In  Ireland,  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  present  basis  of 
municipal  constituency  is  yet  more  universally  glaring  and 
more  injuriously  operative  than  it  was  in  the  unreformed 
system  of  Englancl.  *Tlie  rights  from  birth,  marriage,  and 
apprenticeship,'  say  the  Irish  Commissioners,  *  have,  even 
where  most  liherally  admitted,  failed  to  supply  in  the  body  of 
the  corporations,  a  general  constituency  comprising  or  repre- 
senting sutlicicntly  the  various  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
two  former  qualifications  are  necessarily  limited  to  persons 
related  to,  or  connected  with,  the  old  memhci-s ;  and  tjie 
last  (apprenticeship)  leaves  to  the  old  memhers  complete 
control  as  to  the  class  from  which  the  new  may  he  selected : 
thus,  when  a  particular  party  has  gained  an  ascendency, 
these  rights  operate  to  preser\'e  the  cori>orate  privileges  to 
that  party  exclusively.  The  modes  of  adnnssion  which 
have  become  estabii«>hed  in  most  corporations  have 
further  contributed  to  limit  the  numher  of  freemen, 
and  pevent  the  foundation  of  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive commonalty ....  Possessed  of  these  powers,  the  go- 
verning bodies  have  too  commonly  used  them,  without 
scruple,  not  as  trusts  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  but  as  the  means  of  attaining  for  themselves 
an  exclusive  dominion  over  the  general  inhabitancy,  and 

Political  infiuence  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament, 
he  course  which  they  seem  to  have  almost  universally 
pursued  tor  this  object  has  been  to  concede  with  the  utmost 
parsimony  to  the  inhabitants  the  right  to  become  memhers 
of  the  cor])orations  as  freemen.  Where  the  recognised 
rights  to  frceflom  are  not  directly  resisted,  difficulties  are 
interposed  to  its  attainment ;  in  some  cases,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  peculiar  forms  of  admission,  as  in  Bandon- 
bridge,  Dublin,  and  Drogheda,  which  give  to  the  governing 
body,  or  some  of  its  memhers,  a  direct  power  of  negativing 
or  suppressing  the  claims.  In  others,  as  m  Kilkenny  and 
Limerick,  unnecessarj*  delays  or  technical  obstacles  have 
been  interposed  in  the  investigation  and  consideration  of 
the  title  to  admission ;  while  the  power  of  admission  by  es- 
pecial graco  may  at  all  times  be  exercised  without  limit,  to 


counteract  any  increase  on  title  supposed  to  be  dangerons 
to  the  prevailing  influence.  The  policy  of  tho  governing 
bodies  nas  induced  some  of  them,  in  recent  instances,  to 
endeavour  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  extend  more  liberally 
the  corporate  franchise,  viith  the  view  of  encountering  the 
enlarged  leasehold  and  household  constituency  introduced 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  Thus,  in  Clonmel,  rights  to  freedom 
not  recegnised  for  eighty  years  prior  to  that  Act  being 
passed,  have  been  since  admitted.  In  Dundalk  it  was  at- 
tempted to  introduce  a  right  of  admission  by  birth,  but 
unsuccessfully.  In  Waterford  the  same  policy  has  led  to 
the  relaxation  of  restrictions  previously  existing  on  the  at- 
tainment of  freedom  as  of  right.  In  Kinsale  and  Athlone, 
freemen  were  admitted  in  large  numbers  in  1831  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  the  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Reform  Act  excluding  honorary  freemen  ad- 
mitted subsequently  to  the  30tli  of  March  in  that  year.' 

The  excessive  abuse  of  the  unlimited  power  of  admitting 
non-residents  into  the  local  constituency,  is  a  feature  still 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  the  Irish  corpo- 
rations than  in  that  of  the  English.  '  In  counties  of  cities 
and  counties  of  towns,'  say  the  commissioners,  *  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  of  the  freehofders  to  vote  at  elections  for 
members  of  parliament,  while  it  has  sensed  to  maintain  the 
general  independence  of  the  community,  has  a  decided 
though  indirect  tcndencv  to  the  depression  of  the  freemen 
as  a  class.  The  freeholders,  who  thus  possessed  the  most 
valuable  civil  right  without  control  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities, had  less  motive  to  seek  admission  as  freemen ;  while 
the  existence  of  an  independent  body  of  electors  led,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  their  influence,  to  the  creation  of 
non-resident  freemen— a  practice  on  the  part  of  the  corpo- 
rations for  the  correction  of  which  the  legislature  has  lately 
interposed  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act.  In 
many  corporations  (we  mayini^tance  tho-e  of  Galway,  Lime- 
rick, Cork,  and  Dn)gheda),  the  creation  of  non-resident 
freemen  has  prevailed  to  an  extent  apparently  only  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  a  sufllcient  number  in  the 
interest  of  the  corpomtion  to  bear  down  the  resident  free- 
hold constituency.  As  members  of  the  cov])oratioii8  for 
general  municipal  purposes,  the  non-i*esident  freemen  do 
not  appear  to  have  interfered  ;  but  such  rights  as  they  may 
have  in  that  respect  remain  unaffected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Reform  Act ;  and  if  the  subject  of  contest  should  be 
of  suflScient  importance,  they  might  still  be  resorted  to  by 
the  governing  body  on  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  corpo- 
rate powers,  where  vested  in  the  freemen  at  large. 

*  The  admission  of  non-residents  to  such  an  extent  seems 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  municipal  eovem- 
mcnt  and  incorporation,  ana  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  charters^ 
which  are  addressed  to  the  citizens,  commons,  inhabitants, 
or  commonalty  of  the  corporate  city  or  town,  and  abound 
in  provisions  for  the  benefit  and  exclusive  advantages,  com- 
mercial and  civil,  of  those  residing  in  the  incorporated  dis- 
tricts. We  find  the  legislature  itself,  at  a  very  early  period, 
sanctioning  and  enforcing  the  principle  and  policy  of  a  resi- 
dent municipality,  by  a  statute  of  the  Irish  jtarliament, 
passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henr}'  VII.  (c.  7),  which  enacts 
"  that  no  city  or  great  town  receive  or  admit  any  person  to 
be  alderman,  juror,  or  freeman  within  any  of  the  said  cities 
or  towns,  but  such  iiersons  as  have  been  prentice  or  have 
been  continually  inliabitant  in  the  said  cities  or  towns;** 
and  (after  some  other  provisions),  **  that  if  any  city  or  town 
offend  the  premises  or  any  pjyt  thereof,  the  mayor  and 
commons  of  any  such  city  or  town,  by  whatever  name  they 
be  incorporated  by,  to  forfeit  an  hundred  marks  of  money 
to  the  king  as  often  as  they  or  any  of  them  shall  offend  the 
premises  or  anv  part  of  them."  In  practice,  however,  the 
terms  of  the  charters  and  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
have  alike  been  disregarded,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  parliament  have  been  considered  as  penal,  but  not  pro- 
hibitorj' ;  imposing  the  prescribed  penally  on  the  corpora- 
tion which  violates  them,  but  not  in\alidatinE  the  admission 
of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  they  are  infringefl.  Elec- 
tion committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  have,  in  tlie 
cases  of  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  decided  that 
the  rights  of  election  there  were  limited  to  freemen  resident 
at  the  time  of  admission ;  but  these  decisions,  which  asseiied 
a  principle  theretofore  habitually  violated  in  modern  prac- 
tice, have  proceefled  on  evidence  of  the  antient  bye-laws 
and  usages  of  these  corporations,  and  in  the  caseof  Wexfoid 
on  the  special  terms  of  the  charter.  In  the  case  of  Lime- 
rick, the  legislature  has  interposed  by  the  act  for  the  regu- 
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ktion  of  that  corporation,  4  Geo.  IT.,  c.  126;  and  made 
residence  at  the  time  of  admission  a  necestsary  qualification 
for  freedom.  In  Carrickfergus,  also,  the  usage  has  beon 
m  conformity  with  this  principle. 

'  That  the  existence  of  such  control  and  influence  in  such 
a  body  over  the  admission  of  the  members  is  a  main  defect 
in  the  constitution  of  the  municipal  corporations,  the  re- 
sults, contrasted  with  the  objects  of  the  institutions,  appear 
to  lis  to  demonstrate.  We  apprehend  the  term  municipal 
corporation  may,  in  reference  to  our  present  inquiry,  and 
on  a  view  of  the  several  charters  which  have  come  under 
our  notice,  be  fairly  considered  to  mean  an  incorporation  of 
persons,  inhabitants  of,  or  connected  with,  a  particular  place 
or  district,  enablini;  them  to  cxjnduct  its  local  civil  govern- 
meat.  Accordingly,  the  regulation  of  tho  municipal  dis- 
trict and  its  innubitants,  the  preservation  of  the.  public 
peace  within  it  by  a  magistracy  chosen  by  and  from  the 
mcorporated  body,  and  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
community  in  domestic  tribunals,  are  among  the  principal 
objects  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  various  charters 
of  incorporation  appearing  to  have  been  granted  from  time 
to  time  to  the  corporate  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland.  An- 
other important  object  of  many  incorporations  was  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  represent  their  respective  cities  and 
towns  ill  parliament.  A  farther,  and  one  which  appears  to 
have  engaged  more  attention  in  former  times  than  at  pre- 
sent, was  tne  protection  and  regulation  of  the  local  trade 
by  means  of  commercial  iiocieties  or  guilds.  It  appears  to 
lave  been  always  considered  conducive,  if  not  necessary, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  first  object  above  noticed — that  of 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  municipal  district  and 
Its  inhabitants — that  the  corporate  bo<ly  should  be  invested 
with  powers  to  make  ordinances  or  bye-laws  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  such  ordinances  would  be  the  more  binding 
on  t!ie  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  suited  to  their  inter- 
ests, if  made  with  their  common  assent.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  in  nearly  all  the  charters  of  miniicipal  corpora- 
tions in  Ireland  in  which  the  jHjwer  of  making  bve-laws  is 
expressly  given  (even  in  those  the  most  restricted  in  other 
particulars),  this  power  is  vested  in  the  whole  body,  in- 
cluding the  commonalty  ecjually  with  the  other  members. 
All  the  other  objeclH  sought  by  their  creation  alike  imply 
that  tbo:;e  institutions  were  originally  designed  for  the 
peculiar  and  common  benefit  of  the  re'ftidentsnf  the  corjw- 
rate  dutricU  and  were  intended  to  be  identilied  in  interest 
wiih  them,  and  entitled  to  their  contidence  and  support. 

•  But  the  consequences  of  su»'h  exercise  as  we  nave  de- 
icribed  of  the  power  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  have  been  to  establish  a 
very  different  condition  of  those  bodies.  It  has  followed, 
that  in  many  towns  there  is  no  recognised  commonalty ; 
that  in  others,  where  existing  in  namy,  it  is  entirely  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  inhabits^its,  and  consists  of  a  very  .small 
portion,  of  an  exclusive  character,  ntjt  comprising  tlie  mer- 
cantile interests,  nor  representing  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
or  respectability  of  the  town.  Tlie  corporations  are,  not 
without  reason,  looked  on  by  the  great  body  of  tlic  inhabit- 
■nts  of  the  corporate  districts  with  suspicion  and  distrust, 
as  having  interc»ts  distinct  from  and  adverse  to  tliose  of 
the  general  community,  whom  they  thus  >tudiously  exclude 
from  a  participation  in  the  municipal  gijvernmoJit.  Their 
members  frequently  consist  entirely  of  the  relatives  and 
adherents  of  particular  individuals  or  families,  and  the 
principles  of  their  associaticm  and  those  which  regulate  ad- 
mission or  exclusion,  have  rarely  any  connexion  with  the 
common  benefit  of  the  district  or  the  N^ishes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. In  far  the  greater  number  of  the  v\(yp,Q  cor(>oration.s, 
the  f  e:  sons  composing  them  are  the  mere  nominees  of  the 
"  patron'*  or  *•  proprietor"  (»f  the  lM)rough :  while  in  those 
apparently  more  enlarged  they  are  admitted  and  associated 
in  support  of  some  particular  political  interest,  most  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  the  majority  of  the  resident  inha- 
bitancy.' 

•  This  sj'stem,'  they  continue,  *  deserves  peculiar  notice 
in  reference  to  your  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
In  one  corporation  alone,  that  of  Tuam,  the  majority  of  the 

governing  body  is  Roman  Catholic The  laws  which  for 

a  series  of  years  operated  to  exclude  those  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  from  coriw  rat  ions  were  repealed 
in  the  year  1793  by  the  statute  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  21  ;  but  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  hitherto  derived  little  practical  ad- 
vantage from  the  change.  In  the  close  boroughs  they  are 
almost  universally  excluded  from  all  corporate  privileges. 


In  the  more  considerable  towns  they  hare  rarely  been  ad- 
mitted even  as  flreemen;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  altogether  excluded  from  the  governing  bodies.  In 
some— and  among  these  is  the  most  important  corporation 
in  Ireland,  that  of  Dublin — their  admission  is  still  resisted 
on  avowed  principles  of  sectarian  distinction.  Even  in 
those  corporations  whoso  rights  to  freedom  are  acknow- 
ledged and  conceded,  the  long  operation  of  the  penal  code 
having  prevented  the  acquisition  of  freedom  by  the  imme- 
diate ancestors  of  the  present  Roman  Catholic  population, 
very  few  have  been  enabled,  since  its  repeal,  to  establish 
the  requisite  titles.  Tlie  admissions  which  have  taken 
place,  whether  upon  a  claim  of  right  or  by  fkvour,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  either  the  result  of  personal  influence 
with  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  or  compUments 
to  individuals  of  wealth  or  popularity.  With  the  exceptions 
of  Tunra,  Gal  way,  Wexfonl,  and  Waterford,  the  rule  is  ex- 
clusion. In  Londondeny,  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  there  were  only  three  Roman  Catholic  freemen.  Pre- 
viously to  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  the  number  of 
opulejit  Roman  Catholics  residing  in  the  corporate  cities 
and  towns  was  necessarily  limited.  But  since  those  changes 
in  the  laws  which  have  enabled  them  to  share  in  the  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  wealth  and  in  the  benefits  of  unrestricted 
indu.stry,  they  have  risen  and  multiplied  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  so  that  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  they 
constitute,  not  only  a  majority  of  the  whole  population,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  the  more  opulent  orders.  W^e  feel 
bound  to  submit  to  your  majesty  that  a  system  of  municipal 
polity  which  excludes  such  a  class  of  your  majesty's  subjects 
ironi  all  substantial  corporate  privilege  and  power  must  be 
essentially  defective  in  its  structure.  It  fails  to  secure  to 
the  different  classes  of  the  local  community  participation  in 
the  regulation  of  their  own  concerns ;  and  it  operates  far 
more  widely  and  more  mischievously  than  by  the  mere 
denial  of  erpial  privilege  to  persons  possessmg  perfect 
equality  of  civil  worth ;  for  in  places  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  \l  mon  Catholic,  and  persons  of  that 
persuasion  arc,  for  all  cient  purposes,  excluded  from  cor- 
porate privileije,  the  necessary  result  is,  that  the  municipal 
magistracy  belonpcs  entirely  to  the  other  religious  persua- 
sion ;  and  the  dispensation  (»f  local  justice  and  the  seleclion 
of  juries  being  comniiltcd  to  the  members  of  one  class  ex- 
clusively, it  is  Hot  surprising  that  such  administration  of 
the  laws  should  be  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion  by 
the  other  and  iii.»ro  nnmcrinis  body.  The  unpopular  cha- 
racter of  the  municipal  bodies  is  thus,  in  loo  many  ca$ics, 
aggravatcfl  by  their  being  considered  inimical,  on  the 
l^round  of  sectarian  feelings,  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
resident  population,  and  they  become  instrumental  to  tho 
continuance  of  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  it  has  so 
lonif  been  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  allay.* 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  branch  of  our  subject  next  in 
importance — the  prescnit  constitution  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  Irish  municipalities. 

In  some  corporations  the  members  of  the  legislative 
council  are  stvled  aldermen ;  in  others,  burcesses,  or  l]ree 
burgesses  ;  anJ  in  some  there  are  two  such  classes,  the  one 
stylecl  aldermen,  the  other  burgesses.  The  number  of  each 
class  is  usually  definite.  In  the  numerous  corporations 
created  by  James  I.  the  cor]'orate  body  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  a  chief  otficer,  twelve  or  more  'free  burgesses,*  and 
*  a  commonalty :'  but  in  the  chief  officer  and  free  burgesses 
were  exclusively  vested  the  election  of  the  principal  oflicers, 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  body  of  free  burgesses,  and 
the  admission  of  freemen.  Similar  in  effect,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  simplicity  of  form,  are  tho  constitu- 
tionsDf  nearly  all  the  Irish  corporations;  and  the  condition 
of  those  in  which  more  popular  principles  are  found  affords 
generally  but  a  secmhig  exception  to  the  prevalent  cha- 
racter of  the  governing  bodies.  WTiere  a  common  council 
has  been  established  to  manage  the  whole  or  some  portion 
of  the  corporate  affairs,  all  tho  members  of  the  superior 
cla.sses  are,  with  few  exceptions,  members  of  that  assembly. 
In  several  corporations,  representatives  of  the  freemen  at 
large  arc  selected  to  act  on  their  behalf  in  the  common 
councils  ;  but  in  few  ca.ses  are  they  actually  elected  by  tho 
freemen ;  in  most  th(?y  are  nominated  by  the  superior 
classes  of  the  corporation,  or  by  the  common  councils  them 
selves,  without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  tho 
general  constituency.  In  some  corporations  the  freemen 
have  been  altogether  excluded  from  the  governing  bodies; 
while  in  the  creator  number  of  those  of  James  I.'s  cjroation 
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the  'fi'oe  burfjcfises'  have  assumed  the  entire  government, 
to  the  exclusion  of  tlic  freemen  altogether.  The  legislative 
constitutions  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  require  more  particular 
notico.  Tlio  Dublin  corporation  is  the  only  one  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  governing  body  are  not  elected  for 
life.  The  common  council  consists  of  two  bodies  sitting 
apart ;  the  lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  in  one  chamber, 
the  sheriffs  and  commons  in  another.  The  commons  are 
composed  of  the  *  sheriffs'  peers,'  being  those  freemen  who 
have  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  whose  numlnir  in  the  council 
is  not  to  exceed  48,  and  of  96  members  elected  triennially 
by  the  various  guilds  of  trades  of  which  the  corporation  is 
composed :  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  commons  from 
a  certain  number  of  sheriffs'  peers  returned  to  them  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  Both  sheriffs'  peers  and 
aldermen  are  members  of  the  common  council  for  life.  In 
Cork,  a  more  direct  power  is  vested  in  the  body  of  freemen. 
Tlie  acts  of  the  common  council,  which  consists  of  the 
mayor,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  aldcnnen,  and  as  many  elected 
burgesses  as  will  make  up  the  number  24,  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  court  of  freemen,  in  which  also  the  election 
of  its  members  is  vested:  but  this  apparent  freedom  of 
choice  is  in  practice  entirely  controlled  by  a  self-constituted 
association  of  a  certain  class  of  the  freemen,  of  exclusive 
political  and  religious  opinions. 

Avery  remarluiblc  feature  peculiar  to  the  legislative  con- 
stitution of  the  Irish  boroughs  must  here  bo  stated.  In 
England,  non-residence  has  been  held,  in  the  ninjorily  of 
cases,  to  be  a  necessar\'  disqualification  fur  the  legislative 
functions;  but  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1747,  the  political 
spirit  of  the  time  induced  the  legislature,  by  statute  21 
Uco.  II.,  chap.  10,  sec.  8,  of  the  Irish  parliament,  to  dis- 
pense with  this  important  condition  in  all  but  a  ver>'  few  of 
the  Irish  corporations.  After  reciting  that  *  many  of  the 
towns  corporate  ond  boroughs  not  being  cities,  which  send 
members  to  parliament,  had  been  obliged,  for  want  of  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  resident  in  the  precincts  of  said  towns 
corporate  and  boroughs,  to  elect  into  the  offices  of  burgesses 
and  other  offices  in  the  said  corporations  persons  who  did 
not  inhabit,  or  could  not  be  resident,  in  the  precincts 
thereof;  that  it  had  been  questioned  whether  persons  not 
inhabitant  within  said  corporation  could,  within  the  letter 
of  their  respective  charters,  or  some  of  them,  be  elected  into 
or  act  as  bui^esses  within  such  towns  corporate  or  boroughs; 
and  that  it  still  continued  impracticable  in  most  of  the  said 
towns  corporate  and  boroughs  to  find  protestant  inhabitants 
who,  on  account  of  their  circumstances,  were  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  such  offices,'  it  enacted,  *  that  no  person  who  had  been  or 
should  bo  in  all  other  respects  duly  elected  and  admitted  into 
any  of  the  said  offices  or  franchises,  in  any  town  corporate 
or  borough  not  being  a  city,  should  be  ousted  out  of  anv 
such  office  or  franchise  as  aforesaid,  or  be  any  ways  sued, 
prosecuted,  or  molested,  for  or  by  reason  only  of  his  not 
being  an  inhabitant  of,  or  resident  witliin,  said  town  cor- 
porate or  borough  at  the  time  of  his  election,  but  should 
hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  such  office  or  franchise  as  fully  and 
effectually,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  such  person  or 
persons  was  or  were  inhabitants  of,  or  resident  within,  such 
town  corporate  or  borough  at  the  time  of  election.'  The 
effect  ot^this  enactment  was  to  deprive  a  largo  proportion  of 
the  corporations  of  a  resident  governing  body.  In  some 
cases,  a  few,  very  rarely  a  majority,  of  tlie  municipal  coun- 
cil, were  inhabitants  of  the  to\\Ti;  while  in  others,  the 
whole  chartered  body  of  burgesses  became  composed  of 
non-residents,  some  of  whom  atteuded,  pro  forma,  at  elec- 
tions of  the  corporate  officers  and  of  the  parliamentary  re- 
presentatives, or  on  occasion  of  the  di>i)osing  of  (■or]>Lrale 
property,  though  taking  no  other  part  in  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

All  the  evils  of  an  irresponsible  monopoly  of  municipal 
legislation  so  lately  existing  in  England,  are  thus  found  in 
Ireland,  enhanced  by  the  several  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion already  stated.  The  principle  which  operates  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
corporate  constituencies,  universally  and  yet  more  rifjour- 
ously  excludes  them  from  the  close  and  self-elected  govern- 
ing councils.  The  control  exercised  over  the  admissions  to 
freedom  by  the  most  important  of  them,  that  of  Dublin, 
notwithstanding  its  more  popular  constitution,  •being 
directed,' say  the  commisbioners,  *  by  the  avowed  sectarian 
feeling^  of  this  corporation,  has  practically  rendered  its 
governing  body,  not  the  representatives  of  the  general 
community  of  the  metropolis,  but  the  head  of  a  limilerl 


portion  of  the  inhabitants,  comparatively  few  m  number, 
and  avowedly  exclusive  in  opinion.  In  many  corporations, 
too,  the  anomalous  and  injurious  practice  authorized  by  the 
act  above  quoted  respecting  non-residents,  still  continues ; 
and  the  attending  members,  on  occasion  of  election  to  cop> 
porate  offices,  are  so  few,  that  the  validity  of  the  corporate 
proceedings,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  corporation, 
become  subjects  of  doubt.  In  addition  to  so  many  other 
fertile  sources  of  pen^ersion,  some  charters  gave  a  direct 
control  in  the  corporate  elections  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  landed  proprietor  of  the  town  in  which  the  corporation 
was  established;  while  in  others,  the  powers  given  to  a 
small  self-elected  body  become  naturally  centerd  in  its 
most  influential  member.  With  few  exceptions,  the  in- 
fluence once  acquired  by  persons  of  rank  or  property  in  the 
corporations  was  easily  perpetuated  by  the  powers  of  self- 
election  in  the  governing  councils,  until  by  degrees  the  cor- 
porate bodies  became,  as  many  of  them  have  now  long  been, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  family  or  immediate  de- 
pendents and  nominees  of  the  individuai  recognized  as  the 

*  patron,'  or  *  proprietor ;'  acting  solely  according  to  his  dic- 
tation and  for  his  purjwsos,  in  the  election  of  the  municipal 
officers,  tho  administration  of  the  corporate  affairs  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  returning  of  tho  members  of  parliament  for 
the  borough.  *  We  cannot  reconcile  with  any  reasonable 
principles  of  municipal  government,'  say  the  commissionen^ 

*  the  condition  to  which  so  great  a  number  of  tho  Irish  cor- 
porations have  been  thus  reduced,  the  inhajbitants  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  election  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities, or  the  management  of  the  corporate  affairs,  and  the 
whole  power  of  local  government  vested  in  a  non-resident 
body,  exercising  or  neglecting  it  as  suits  the  wishes  or  con- 
venience of  their  patron.'  Tho  influence  thus  acquired 
came  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  property,  and  transmitted 
as  part  of  the  family  inheritance :  in  some  instances  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  pecuniary  purchase ;  in  some,  as  in  the 
ca«»e  of  Waterford,  partitioned,  by  agreement,  between  con- 
tending interests ;  and  when  the  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  deprived  many  of  the  corporate 
towns,  or  rather  their  patrons  or  proprietors,  of  the  power 
of  retiu-ning  members  to  parliament,  this  species  of  pro- 
perty was  formally  recognized  as  a  subject  of  national 
compensation.  Tho  list  of  towns  given  by  the  Irish  Com- 
missioners, in  which  since  that  period  the  municipal  cor- 
porations liavc  become  extinct,  shows  at  once  tho  purposes 
to  wliich  their  patrons  looked  in  preserving  their  nominal 
constitution,  and  its  inefficiency  to  secure  the  primary  crf)- 
jects  of  a  municipal  establishment.  Many  of  -those  which 
were  then  allowe(l  the  power  of  returning  a  member  to  the 
imperial  parliament,  still  retain  a  municipal  corporation 
under  the  same  system  of  patronage;  which  also  prevails 
in  several  of  the  other  subsisting  corporations,  in  which  the 
administration  of  property  and  the  emoluments  of  office  are 
important  enough,  in  profit  or  influence,  to  make  their 
retention  an  object  of  consideration. 

As  the  endeavoui*s  of  the  government  and  legislature  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  assimilate  tho  municipal  system  of 
Ireland  to  the  reformed  practice  of  England,  nave  hitherto 
been  totally  defeated  by  tho  persevering  opposition  of  the 
hereditary  branch  of  that  legislature,  we  shall  here  enter 
into  no  detail  of  the  particular  schemes  for  its  amelioration 
proposed  and  carried  in  the  representative  chamber  of 
the  im^x^rial  parliament.  We  have  only  to  remark  the 
glaring  anomaly  exhibited  in  this  perpetuation  of  tho 
old  corporation  system  in  that  very  portion  of  the  empire, 
and  that  alone,  wherein  municipal  institutions  have  been 
per^'erted  in  the  degree  the  most  shocking  to  common 
sense,  the  most  wounding  to  liberal  feeling,  and  the  most 
pernicious  to  tlie  peace  and  welfare  of  the  several  commu- 
nities for  whose  good  the  institutions  in  question  were  os- 
tensibly framed.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  very  parties 
who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  to  this  perpctuatioHi 
give  up  the  existing;  system  as  wholly  indefensible ;  but 
what  are  we  to  think  of  their  proposal  to  remedy  the  oil 
by  dcpriWug  so  important  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  all  municipal  institutions  whatsoever?  We  have  here  to 
do  with  the  subject  only  so  far -as  historical  fact  and  political 
science  are  concerned ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  that  wo  are 
<'<illed  u]H)n  to  point  out  the  grave  inconsistency  of  suclms 
while  professing  the  mast  ardent  desire  to  maintain  the 
parliamentary  union  of  the  two  islands,  would  place  the 
English  beyond  St.  George's  Channel  out  of  the  pale  of 
that  local  organization  which  has  ever  been  a  vital  prin  . 
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€i|46  of  tbe  English  eommonwealih,  and  out  of  which,  as 
W9  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  parliamentary  repiesentation 
itself  has  chiefly  risen.  We  say,  the  English  heyond  St. 
George's  Channel ;  for  they  who,  at  thiA  day,  affect  to  treat 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  as  aliens,  seem  to  lose  si^ht  of 
one  or  two  very  important  considerations.  Not  only  did 
the  violent  introduction  of  the  Anglican  Reformation  into 
Ireland  fas  we  have  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle) permanently  substitute  the  division  of  creeds  for  that 
of  races,  as  the  grand  basis  of  political  distinctions,  but 
nnce  that  period,  also,  the  }?eneral  progress  of  civilization 
has  i^ven  the  social  habits,  the  manners,  the  language,  and 
the  literature  of  England,  such  universal  predominance  in 
^the  sister  island,'  that  it  is  ono  of  the  grossest  of  fallacies 
to  talk  of  the  *  the  Irish,'  at  this  day,  in  the  same  sense  and 
spirit  as  a  good  Englishman  of  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  or 
even  of  James  I.,  might  have  done.  A  thorough  identifica- 
tion of  language  and  literary  ideas,  in  particular,  is  surely 
the  process  of  all  others  most  importantly  conducive  to  that 
perfect  social  amalgamation  upon  which  political  assimila- 
tion should  naturally  attend. 

CORPULENCE.    [Obksity.I 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  or  BENET  COLLEGE,  Cam- 
laidge,  was  founded  about  tho  year  1351.  The  founders 
were  the  brethren  of  two  guilds,  termed  the  guilds  of  Cor- 
pus Cfaristi  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  which  joint  name  the 
college  was  originally  called ;  but  soon  after  its  foundation 
it  acquired  the  name  of  Bene't  Colle|];e  (by  which  it  is  still 
oflen  distinguished)  from  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Bene- 
4ict«  the  advowson  of  which  was  purchased  for  tho  college 
of  Sir  John  Argentine  and  Sir  John  Maltravcrs.  Henry, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  alderman  of  the  above-men- 
tioned guilds,  procured  from  the  king  a  charter  for  ratifying 
the  en&wment  of  the  college.  Tho  number  of  fellowships 
varied  originally  according  to  the  revenues  of  tho  coUeg^ ; 
it  is  now  twelve,  two  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  city 
of  Norwich,  and  four  to  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  the  re- 
nminder  are  open.  Archbishop  Parker,  when  master,  by 
hs  exertions  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the  college,  and 
improving  their  estates,  enabled  them  to  add  two  fellow- 
ships to  the  number  then  existing  (which  was  eight),  and 
nve  certain  rent-charges  to  the  college  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  two  other  fellowships  and  eleven  scholarships. 
The  archbishop  was  a  great  beneflictor  to  the  college  also 
hr  donations  of  money,  plate,  books,  and  a  very  valuable 
eoUeotion  of  manuscripts.  One  of  the  fellowships  and  a 
scholarship  were  founded  by  Elizabcfh,  duchess  of  Norfolk, 
wife  of  Thofhas  Mowbray,  the  first  duke.  There  are  sixty- 
two  scholarships  and  exhibitions  belongini^  to  this  society: 
rieven  of  these  were  fbunded  as  before  mentioned  by  arch- 
bishop Parker,  mostly  for  natives  of  Norfolk;  six  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  thtf  preference  to  be  given  to  students 
fbm  Redgrave  school ;  and  twelve  by  bishop  Mawson,  to 
be  given  to  such  students  as  shall  excel  in  the  annual  ex- 
aminations. The  stipends  of  these  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tk>ns  are  various.  The  greater  part  are  under  2U/.  per 
mnnra.  There  are  ele\'en  benefices  in  the  patronage  of 
this  college.  The  number  of  members  upon  the  boards 
at  the  close  of  1835  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  valuable  manuscript  library  left  by  archbishop 
Firker  to  this  college  is  under  the  following  particular  rc- 
itrietions.  Every  year  on  the  6lh  of  Auji^ust,  it  is  tu  be 
virited  by  the  masters  or  locuro-tenentes  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
Cuua  College,  with  two  scholars  on  archbishop  Parker's 
ibvndation,  and  if,  on  examination  of  the  library,  twenty- 
flve  books  are  missing,  or  cannot  be  found  within  six 
months,  the  whole  collection  devolves  to  Caius.  In  that 
case  the  master  or  locum-tenentes  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
Corpus  Christi  College,  with  two  scholars  on  the  same 
fimndation,  are  the  visitors;  and  if  Caius  Colle.<;e  be  guilty  of 
the  like  neglect,  the  books  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  Trinity 
Hall :  then  the  master  or  locum-tenentcs  of  Caius  and 
CorpuA-Christi,  with  two  such  scholars,  become  the  in- 
mctors ;  and  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  Trinity  Hall, 
toe  whole  collection  reverts  back  to  its  former  order.  Two 
catalogues  of  this  library  have  been  published,  one  in  1 722, 
snd  ihB  other  by  the  Rev.  James  Nasmith,  4to.,  Cambridge, 
1777. 

Tliis  college,  situated  in  Trumpington  Street,  formerly 
fonsisted  principally  of  one  court,  and  an  antient  chapel 
built  in  1578  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Nicholast  Bacon.  The 
college  however,  being  very  antient,  and  falling  rapidly 
into  decay,  was  renewed  in  the  Gothic  style  from  the  de- 


signs of  William  Wilkins,  Esq.,  tho  old  court  being  suffered 
still  to  remain  :  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
in  1823.  The  great  west  front  in  Trumpington  Street  is 
222  feet  in  length.  In  the  centre  is  an  entrance  gateway 
flanked  by  two  towers  leading  into  a  quadrangle,  158  feet 
long  by  129  broad,  containing  tho  chapel,  library,  hall, 
master  s  lodge,  and  forty-seven  sets  of  apartments  for  the 
fellows  and  students. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  educated  in  this  college, 
were  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  archbishops 
Parker,  Tennison,  and  Herring,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord- 
keeper  in  the  reign  of  ([ucen  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Tusser, 
Fletcher,  the  dramatic  poet,  Dr.  John  Spencer,  author  of 
the  work  *  De  Legibus  Hcbrajorum,'  Dr.  William  Stukely, 
Robert  Masters,  the  historian  of  the  college,  and  Richard 
Gough,  the  antiquary. 

Tlie  present  master  of  this  college  is  tho  Rev.  John 
Lamb,  D.D.,  elected  in  1822.  Tlie  visitors  are  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  two  senior  doi*tors  in 
divinity:  in  extraordinary  cases,  tho  king. 

(Lysons'  Magna  /^nVrtWwm,  Ciinibridgcsh.,  p.  107 — 109; 
Masters's  History  of  the  Cf^lege,  icilh  Additions,  by  John 
Lamb,  D.D.,  4to.,  Camb.  1831 ;  Camb,  Univ.  Calmdar  for 
1836.) 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded 
in  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Tlio 
foundation  was  preceded  two  or  three  years  before  by  the 

Surchase  of  certain  pieces  of  land  in  Oxford,  belonc^ng  fo 
lerton  College,  the  nunnery  of  Godstow,  and  the  priory 
of  St.  Frideswide  ;  and  the  first  design  was  to  found  a  col- 
lege for  a  warden  and  a  certain  number  of  monks  and  secu- 
lar scholars  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Swithin  in  Win- 
chester, in  the  manner  of  Canterbury  and  Durham  Colleges. 
The  plan  however  was  changed  by  the  advice  of  Hugh 
Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  is  said  to  have  fbrescen  tho 
fall  of  the  monasteries,  and  whose  arguments  appear  to 
have  induced  Fox  to  place  his  new  foundation  upon  tho 
general  footing  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  university.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  license  of  Henry  VIII.,  datcfl  November  26, 
1516,  he  obtained  leave  to  found  a  college  for  the  sciences 
of  divinity,  philosophy,  and  arts,  for  a  president  and  thirty 
scholars,  graduate  and  not  graduate,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  rcA-enues  of  tho  society  •  the  new  college  to  Ihj  en- 
dowed with  350/.  yearly.  The  statutes,  dated  February  13, 
1527,  show  that  the  founder,  in  some  degree,  again  changed 
his  plan. 

The  society  at  present  consists  of  a  president,  twenty 
fellows,  twenty  scholars  and  two  chaplains.  The  fellows 
are  elected  from  the  scholars,  and  the  latter  from  the  fol- 
lowing dioceses  and  counties,  viz. —  four  from  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  of  which  two  are  to  be  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
and  two  of  Surrey:  two  from  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  two  from  tho  diocese  of  Exeter;  two  from  Lin- 
colnsliire ;  two  from  Gloucestershire ;  one  from  Wiltshire ; 
two  from  Kent ;  one  from  Lancashire ;  one  fVom  Bedford- 
shire; one  from  Oxford.shire ;  one  from  the  diocese  of 
Durham;  and  one  upon  Frost's  foundation.  There  are, 
besides,  four  exhibitioners  not  confined  to  counties. 

What  conferred  an  almost  immediate  superiority  of  re- 
putation on  this  socictv,  was  the  appointment  in -it  of  two 
lectures  for  Greek  and  Latin ;  a  knowledge  of  the  classics 
not  having  been  considered,  up  to  that  time,  as  an  essential 
branch  of  academic  study.  Ludovicus  Vivos,  Crucher  the 
mathematician,  Tliomas  Lupset,  Richard  Pace,  and  other 
men  of  established  reputation,  were  invited  by  the  founder 
to  his  new  college.  Erasmus  was  then  resident  in  Oxford, 
and  assisted  with  his  advice. 

Tlie  principal  benefactor  to  this  college,  in  addition  to 
the  provision  made  by  tho  founder,  was  Hugh  Oldham, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  already  mentioned,  who  contributed  six 
thousand  marks  besides  lands.  Other  benefactors  are  enu- 
merated in  the  histories  of  Oxford,  of  whom  Dr.  Turner, 
who  had  l>een  president  from  1688  to  1714,  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal.  Arthur  Parsons,  M.D.,  about  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  gave  3000/.  for  the  purchase  of 
advowsons.  Cuthbert  Ellison,  who  died  in  17J9,  and  lies 
buricfl  in  the  chapel,  gave  500/.  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  library. 

The  main  buildings  of  this  college  consist  of  the  quadran- 
gle, erected  by  the  founder,  including  the  hall,  chapel,  and 
library.  An  additional  building,  looking  to  Christ  Church 
walks,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Turner,  just  men- 
tioned, in  1706.    The  altar-piece  in  tho  chanel  is  a  painting 
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of  the  'Adoration/  by  Rubens,  presented  to  tne  college  in 
1804,  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Worsley ;  it  came  from  the 
collection  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  at  Chantilly. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  in  the  gift  of  this  society, 
is  twenty-two.  The  number  of  members  on  the  books  on 
December  31,  1835,  was  one  liundred  and  thirty.  The  pre- 
sent president  isTho.  £dw.  Bridges,  D.D.,  elected  in  18*23. 
The  visitor  is  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 

Among  the  eminent  and  learned  men  who  received  their 
education  in  this  collej^e  were  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Nicholas  Udall,  Richard  Hooker,  Daniel  Featlcy,  Dr. 
Richard  Pococke  bishop  of  Meath,  the  learned  orientalist 
Edmund  Chishull,  Fidaes  the  biographer  of  Wolsey,  and 
Anstis  the  herald. 

(Wood's  HisL  qf  the  Coll.  and  Halls  of  0.rf.  by  Gutch ; 
Chalmer*s  Hist,  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  8vo.  Oxf ,  1810 ; 
Oiford  Univ.  Calendar,  1836.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  aVILIS.  The  term  corpus  juris 
(literally  a  body  of  law)  was  introduced  in  the  middle  as^s 
to  signify  a  book  which  comprehends  several  collections  of 
law.  There  are  two  principal  collections  to  which  that  ap- 
pellation is  given,  the  Cbrpus  Juris  Civilis  and  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici.  [Canon  Law.]  The  term  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  designates  the  book  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  legislation  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  are  collected,  and 
which,  being  considered  as  one  whole,  contains  the  main 
body  of  the  Civil  or  Roman  law.  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  consists  of  tlie  compilations  of 
tlie  0>dex,  Pandects  or  Digests,  Institutes,  and  Novels, 
which  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian. 

Justinian  himself,  regarding  each  part  of  his  legislation 
aa  a  separata  collection  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting former  compilations,  never  thought  of  giving  a 
common  title  to  them  all.  Each  part  had  its  separate  and 
appropriate  name;  for  instance,  tne  Codex  was  so  called 
because  it  was  the  book  in  which  the  'Roman  emperors' 
Constitutions  were  collected ;  the  Institutes  were  so  called 
because  they  contained  the  first  principles  and  rules  of  the 
law.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law  began  to  flourish  iii  tho  universities  of  Italy,  the  Jurists 
began  to  consider  Justinian's  separate  collections  as  one 
entire  legislation,  to  which  a  general  title  would  be  appro- 
priate. Savigny,  in  his  history  of  the  Roman  law  in  the 
middle  ages,  asserts  that  the  term  (Dorpus  J  uris  Civilis  was 
used  in  the  twelfth  century.  However,  Russardus,  professor 
in  Bounces  (which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  universities  for  juris>prudcnce),  who 
first  edited  the  collections  of  Justinian  under  a  common 
title,  at  Lyon,  in  the  year  1561,  chose  only  the  term  Jus 
Civile  for  that  purpose ;  and  Dionysius  Gothofredus,  like- 
wise a  French  jurist  of  Paris,  is  commonly  considered  as 
the  first  who,  in  his  edition  in  the  year  1583,  at  Lyon, 
adopted  the  term  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  as  a  general  title 
for  the  collections  of  Justinian.  From  that  time  this  title 
has  always  been  in  use. 

The  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  as  it  is  now  composed,  contains: 
1.  The  Collections  of  tho  Emperor  Justinian,  viz.,  the  In- 
stitutes, in  4  books;  the  Pandects  or  Digests,  in  50  books  ; 
the  Codex,  in  12  books,  together  with  the  Authentica,  t.  e. 
short  excerpts  from  the  Novels,  which  are  added  to  many 
passages  of  the  Codex  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  or 
completing  them ;  and  the  Novels,  the  number  of  which  is 
108.  2.  An  arbitrary  appendix,  joined  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
by  diflercnt  editors  since  the  time  of  Russardus,  viz., 
a.  several  Ck)nstitutions  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  his 
two  successors  Justinian  II.  and  Tiberius  II.,  called  Jus- 
tinian's 13  edicts  which  were  first  received  into  tho  Corpus 
Juris  by  Russardus;  b.  several  other  Constitutions  of  the 
same  three  emperors,  which  were  first  added  by  Contius,  in 
his  edition  of  1571 ;  c.  114  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor 
Leo,  the  philosopher,  given  by  him  fur  the  purpose  of 
amending  and  correcting  Justinian's  legislation,  togeiher 
with  a  (Constitution  of  the  Emperor  Zcno,  likewise  first 
added  by  Contius  in  his  edition ;  d.  a  stoics  of  Constitutions 
of  the  successors  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  from  the  seventh 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  first  added  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
in  the  edition  of  Charondas  of  1 575  ;  ^.  a  scries  of  8  1  (or  85 
according  to  the  older  division)  ecclesiastical  Canons,  called 
Canones'Sanctorum  et  Rcverendorum  Apostolorum,  first 
added  to  the  Corpus  Juris  by  Ilaloander,  as  to  the  origin 
of  which  there  are  different  opniions,  but  they  are  probably 
a  private  collection  of  decrees  of  councils  and  synods  before  , 


the  synod  of  Nicoa,  a.d.  325 ;  /.  fhe  Libri  Fcuddrum,  t.  e^ 
the  books  which  contain  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  which  were  joined  to  the  Corpus  J  uris 
by  the  Glossators ;  g.  and,  last  of  all,  several  Constitutions 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  In  several  editions  wo  find 
other  appendui^es  besides  those  here  noticed. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  are  nume- 
rous, but  nearly  all  of  them  contain  only  a  part  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislation :  manuscripts  which  contain  the  whole 
body  of  law  are  very  rare.  Ihe  best  MS.  of  the  latter  is 
at  Copenhagen.  Of  MSS.  before  the  time  of  the  Glossators 
(professors  of  law,  in  Ihe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
in  the  universities  of  Italy,  especially  in  Bologna,  who 
taught  tho  Roman  law,  and  explained  the  different  parts 
of  the  Corpus  J  uris),  we  have  only  one  of  the  Pandects,  the 
celebrated  Florentine  manuscript,  which  was  first  at  Pisa, 
but  was  brought  in  1406  to  Florence;  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  cenury,  and  some  even  suppose 
that  it  may  be  the  original  copy  of  the  Pandects  which 
was  sent  by  Justinian  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  other 
manuscripts  are  of -the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  contain  the  versio  vulgata,  or  text  as  settled 
by  the  Glossators  according  to  older  manuscripts.  In  Mu- 
nich and  Paris  there  are  valuable  nianuscri))ts  of  the 
versio  vulgata  of  the  Codex.  As  to  the  manuscri])ts,  see 
Beck,  Indicia  Codicum  et  Editionum  Juris  Justinianei  Pro- 
dromus,  Lips.,  1823.  As  to  the  manuscripts  in  England, 
there  is  a  valuable  notice  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  German 
Magazine  of  Historical  Jurisprudence, 

Tnere  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris:  it  was 
printed  very  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  art,  but  at  first 
only  separate  parts  were  published.  The  oldest  edition 
that  we  know  of  is  that  of  the  Institutes,  by  Peter  Schceffcr, 
in  Mentz,  of  the  year  1463.  There  is  a  co])y  of  this  edition 
on  vellum  in  tho  King's  Library,  British  Museum.  It  has 
a  small  illumination  of  a  presumed  portrait  of  Justinian  in 
the  title-paiije.  Tlie  larger  capital  letters  throughout  the 
book  are  illuminated,  and  some  of  them  with  gold.  Till 
the  year  1476  all  tho  parts  of  the  Corpus  were  printed  sepjf- 
rately.  The  first  edition,  which  contained  the  whole,  is  that 
by  Honate,  at  Milan,  of  the  years  1482  and  1483,  but  still 
not  under  a  general  title,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  first  used  by  Russardus.  Till  the  year  1518  all  the 
editions  were  printed  with  the  glos.ses,  but  after  that  date 
the  glosses  were  commonly  omitted.  The  last  edition  with 
glosses  is  of  the  year  1627.  For  a  complete  list  of  the 
editions,  sec  Beck's  Index,  The  best  known  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  is  that  of  Dionysius  Gothofredus.  He 
edited  the  Corpus  Juris  several  times,  with  notes,  1583, 
Lyon,  without  notes,  Lugd.,  1589.  His  editions  are  often 
counterfeited:  the  best  is  Francfort  on  the  Mayn,  1663. 
CORPUSCULAR  THEORY.  [MbLKcuLAR  Theory.] 
CORRECTING  PLATE.  [Navigation.] 
CORRECTION,  HOUSES  OF.  [Reformation, 
Houses  of.] 

CORRE'GGIO,  ANTO'NIO  ALLE'GRI,  or,  as  he  has 
been  known  to  write  it,  \AWTO,  one.  of  the  first  of  painters, 
was  surnamed  Corrcggio  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  which 
probably  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1493,  or 
early  in  1494.  Correggio*s  life  is  involved  in  the  most  im- 
penetrable obscurity.  "The  only  authentic  records  which 
exist  are  certain  registered  documents,  public  and  privatOt 
which  are  yet  preserved ;  but  they  serve  only  to  throw  a 
very  feeble  light  upon  his  domestic  life,  and  ail  our  know* 
ledge  of  it  remains  of  a  negative  character.  Some  of  his 
biographers,  at  tho  head  of  whom  is  Vnsari,  debcribe  hira 
as  of  humble  origin,  indigent,  and  ])cnurious  in  his  way  of 
living.  But  the  documents  existing,  some  of  which  relate 
to  the  transfer  of  estates  in  his  own  family,  and  the  prices 
paid  to  himself  for  his  pictures,  utterly  disprove  such 
ncediness.  On  the  other  liand  the  attempt  of  Mengs  and 
his  copyist  Ratti  to  draw  his  desocnt  from  a  noble  fumily 
of  Correggio,  once  feudal  lords  of  Campagnolu  and  its  castle 
in  the  Corregese,  seems  quite  without  liistorical  foundation. 
The  Allegri  family,  from  which  Antonio  descended,  ap])ears 
to  have  heen  a  decent  family  of  Corrcguio;  but  the  only 
proof  of  relationship  between  that  and  the  other  family  is 
the  coincidence  of  name,  a  most  uncoituin  one,  lliough 
it  cannot  be  em i rely  overlooked.  The  convryaiu-o  and 
beciuest  of  considoiable  proiwriy,  such  as  miKlerately  lariro 
sums  of  money,  houses,  and  small  portions  of  land,  are  loo 
frequent  among  Antonio's  immediate  relations,  to  leave  any 
doubt  of  his  having  been  at  least  in  easy  circumstances. 
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&sioii^  other  legacies,  Ibr  instance,  Pelegrino,  the  &ther  of 
Intonio,  who  survived  his  son,  left  250  gold  crowns  to  his 
Rinddaughter,  making  his  grandson  Pomponio  his  resi> 
liuiiy  legatee.  The  fact  of  C^rceggio's  making  liberal  use 
if  the  most  expensive  colours  is  a  good  collateral  proof  of 
us  easy  circumstances:  ultra-marine,  which  in  Ratlins  time 
fis  worth  from  forty  to  fifty  crowns  per  ounce,  is  un- 
iparingly  employed  in  his  paintings.  But  by  itself  this  fact 
ffould  prove  nothing,  since  the  colour  might  possibly,  as 
riraboschi  observes,  nave  been  charged  to  those  who  gave 
lim  commissions. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  who  was  Correggio's  first  instructor. 
Fiincesco  Bianchi  has  been  named  his  master  ;  and  Pun- 
glileoni,  one  of  his  most  recent  biographers,  affirms  that  a 
xitain  Lombardi,  who  afterwards  abandoned  painting  to 
piactiae  as  a  physician,  was  his  first  teacher.  It  seems  how- 
Bfermost  likely  that  his  uncle  Lorenzo  first  taught  him 
the  elements  of  his  art,  and  that  he  afterwards  studied 
under  the  sons  of  Mantegna.  Mantegna  himself  has  been 
Hippoaed  to  be  his  first  master ;  and  the  fact  uf  his  having 
iied  in  1 306,  when  Correggio  was  barely  twelve  years  old, 
kes  not  render  it  impossible,  although  very  improbable.  In 
MaDtesrna's  works  however,  we  may  recognise  the  germ  of 
Lhat  sweet  and  graceftil  style  which  Correggio  carried  to 
perfection.  That  he  ever  went  to  Rome  is  far  from  pro- 
b^^  since  a  continued  series  of  documents  prove  him  to 
have  been  habitually  residing  in  Correggio  at  the  time 
vhen  some  writers  have  supposed  he  visited  Rome.  If  he 
ever  went  at  all,  of  which  there  is  no  better  proof  than  sur- 
mise and  tradition,  it  must  have  been  for  a  mere  visit.  The 
mastery  with  which  he  treats  classical  subjects,  has  give  a 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary-.  It  is  most  certain, 
also,  that  his  works  display  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
axehireeture ;  but  that  he  practised  that  art,  or  sculpture,  as 
some  of  his  biographers  have  asserted,  is  entirely  without 
prooC 

Correggio  was  married,  and  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
ten.  The  supposition  that  he  married  a  second  time  pro- 
bity arose  from  a  mistake  in  a  certain  register,  in  wnich 
his  wife's  Christian  name  is  misstated  ;  for  his  first  wife  is 
known  to  have  been  alive  after  the  period  assigned  to  his 
Mcond  marriage.  No  one  ever  pretended  to  know  the  sur- 
name of  the  seoond  wife ;  but  a  long  story  was  invented, 
ftboving  how  she  was  very  beautiful,  but  of  low  origin,  and 
that  therefore  he  was  ashamed  of  his  marriage ;  a  talc  cvi- 
deniiy  framed  to  meet  the  conjecture  suggested  by  the 
misuke  alluded  to.  He  die<l  on  the  5th  March,  1534,  and 
WIS  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Correggio. 

It  is  as  uncertain  as  anything  else  in  his  life,  whether 
Cbrregario  formed  his  more  perfect  stylo  entirely  from  his 
ovn  natural  taste,  with  no  greater  model  than  Mantegna, 
or  whether  he  had  access  to  the  works  of  the  great  painters 
of  htt  time,  and  the  antique,  and  received  his  best  lessons 
from  them.     It  appears  probable  that  a  mean  between  the 
tvu  portions  is  the  truth ;  that  casts  of  the  anticnt  sculp- 
tures, and  an  occasional  view  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
great  painters,   besides  copies,   could  be  obtained  in  his 
Ltuvc  country ;  for  the  city  of  Correggio  was  not  without  a 
laMe  for  the  arts,  and  had  some  totorably  good  painters 
bejwe  Correegio.    At  all  events  he  formed  a  style  com- 
plecely  his  own,  remarkable  for  masterly  chiaroscuro,  cx- 
quttite  colouring,  and  the  most  graceful  design.  Less  varied 
end  decided  in  his  outline  than  the  painters  of  tlie  Roman 
aud  Florentine  schools,  he  is  more  anxious  to  dispose  his 
Uoes  in  ea«y  flowing  curves  than  to  display  knowledge  of ' 
loatomy  or  powerftil  drawing.    Nevertheless  his  forms  are  I 
fiifieiHitly  correct,  and  the  consummate  skill  shown  in  his  ! 
endless  foreshortenings  proves  that  his  smoother  style  of ' 
drawing  waa  dictated  by  no  want  of  study  or  deficiency  of  | 
ability.     While  Titian's  colouring  is  bolder,  more  varied,  | 
and  more  powerftil  than  Coireggio's,  it  is  not  so  full  of  | 
beauty,  and  a  certain  mild  and  rich  luxuriousness.    There  j 
i>the  same  difference  between  the  two  that  there  is  be-  | 
rveen  a  bed  of  glowing  flowers  and  a  pulpy  cluster  of 
grapes  laughing  from  under  the  vine-leaves.    More  studiefl 
in  nU   use  of  light  and  shade  than  any  of  his  brother 
ptixuers,   he  gives  to  his  pictures  an  air  of  space  which 
ftocks  the  limits  of  the  frame ;  a  depth  and  unity,  the  force 
<ff  vhich  Rembrandt  alone  has  exceeded,  and  no  one  else 
ipproached :  but  the  Flemish  painter's  sun  never  shines 
upon  forms  like  the  Italian's, — ^it  is  mostly  a  '  god  kissing 
The  ttrprMsinii  which  Correggio  inftues  into  the 


lovely  creatures  of  his  pencil  is  in  harmony  with  the  graoe 
of  his  drawing,  the  pure  sweet  colouring,  and  the  con- 
cordant tone  of  the  picture.  Avoiding  harsh  and  unplea- 
sant subjects,  and  delighting  in  the  play  of  tender  and 
voluptuous  emotions,  his  mothers  fondle  their  offspring,  his 
children  frolic  and  smile,  his  lovers  pant  and  sigh,  with  all 
the  extasy  of  unreprovcd  nature.  Annibal  Caiacci  bursts 
out  with  a  desire  to  join  his  infants  in  their  sports,  so  real 
and  living  docs  he  find  them.  If  his  beings  are  of  a  less 
mighty  mould  than  Michel  Angelo's,  his  colour  less  power- 
ftil in  its  tints  than  Titian's,  and  his  expression  less  pas- 
sionate than  the  Venetian's,  and  his  design  less  perfect  and 
less  exalted  than  Raphael's,  no  artist  has  equalled  him  in 
gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  none  calls  forth  the  affections 
of  the  spectator  in  a  more  lively  manner. 

Correggio's  pictures  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  some 
painters ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  spread  over  Europe  for 
his  style  and  fame  to  be  universally  recognised.  The  cupola 
of  the  cathedral  at  Parma  is  painted  with  an  *  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,'  of  wliioh  the  numerous  beauties,  the  mas- 
terly foreshortening,  tite  grace,  the  colour,  and  the  design, 
so  excited  Titian's  admiration,  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *  If  I  were  not  Titian,  I  would  be  Correggio.'  In  the 
gallery  at  Dresden  are  the  *  Notte,'  or  rather  dawn — a  grand 
picture  on  the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  and  a  masterpiece  of 
chiaroscuro— and  a  little  cabinet  picture,  tho  *  Penitent 
Magdalen,'  in  which  the  saint  is  represented  lying  on  the 
ground  reading.  A  blue  mantle  envelopes  the  form ;  the 
head,  shoulders,  bosom,  and  feet  are  bare:  a  shady  nook 
enshrines  the  saint.  Her  brow  rests  upon  one  hand,  and 
a  tender  melancholy  trembles  on  her  lips.  Tlie  soft  fea- 
tures, the  dainty  bosom,  the  gentle  arms  are  of  the  rarest 
beauty.  It  is  the  most  perfect  woman  ever  painted.  In  the 
National  Gallery  in  London  are  two  of  his  best  pictures, 
the  •  Education  of  Cupid'  (a  duplicate)  and  an  *Ecce  Homo.' 
The  Madonna  in  the  latter  is  painfully  true  to  suffering 
nature,  but  redeemed  by  his  usual  beauty  of  form  and  ex- 
pression. Two  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  were  de- 
stroyed, it  has  been  said,  by  order  of  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  for  the  too  great  freedom  of  the  design — the 
•  Danae*  and  the  *  lo,' — a  strange  story  for  a  man  of  his  clia- 
racter.  The  former  was  pieced  together  again  by  Coypel ; 
of  the  latter  a  duplicate  still  exists. 

Correggio  had  many  good  pupils ;  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  his  son,  who  painted  a  fresco  in  tne  cathedral  at 
Parma  which  has  been  much  commended.  He  abandoned 
painting,  however,  before  he  died.  Parmigiano  may  be 
reckoned  among  tlie  followers  and  imitators  of  Correggio, 
though  not  among  his  pupils.  The  school  of  Bologna 
aimed  at  uniting  his  grace  and  sweetness  to  tho  drawing 
of  the  Romans  and  the  colour  of  the  Venetians ;  yet  afier 
all,  Annibal  Caracci,  the  chief  of  the  eclectic  school,  .seems 
inclined  to  reckon  Correggio  the  first  among  painters. 

It  has  been  observed  that  all  Correggio's  pupils  and  im- 
mediate followers  fell  ipto  affectation.  This  was  a  natural 
conse(juence  of  imitating  a  style  which  originated  in  a  highly 
sensitive  genius,  constantly  moved  by  intense  and  unre- 
strained emotions.  Con*egijio  himself  has  been  accused  of 
affectation;  but  the  reproacli  has  arisen  in  a  cold  misappre- 
ciation  of  his  warm-hearted  disposition. 

(Tiraboschi ;  see  also  Mengs,  Ratti,  Lanzi,  and  Sketchen 
qfihe  Livps  of  Corregs^io  ami  Parmigiano.) 

CORRE^ZE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  river  CorrOze,  which  fiills  into  the  Vezcre, 
a  tributary  of  the  great  river  Dordogne.  The  department 
is  of  irregular  form,  ha\-ing  it  greatest  length  from  north- 
cast  to  south-west  seventy  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadih, 
at  right-angles  to  the  length,  fort}'-eight  to  fifty  miles.  Its 
superficial  extent  is  about  2088  souare  miles :  its  population 
294,834,  or  141  to  a  square  mile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  Creuse,  on  the  north-east  by  lhat  of 
Pay  de  Dome,  on  the  s«^uth-east  by  that  of  Cantal,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Lt^t,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Dordogne, 
and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Haute  Vicnne.  It  is  com- 
prehended between  45**  38'  and  40**  26'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  lu' 
and  2°  32'  E.  long.  Its  capital  Tulle  is  about  250  miles  in 
a  straight  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  about  292  by  the 
road  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  and  Uzerche. 

This  department  dues  not  contain  any  lofty  elevations  : 
the  northern  and  north-western  parts  are  traversed  by  tlic 
heights  which  run  from  the  central  group  of  Auvergne  to 
the  mouth  of  tho  Loire.  The  slo])0  of  tho  sur&ce,  as  indi* 
oated  by  the  water  shed,  is  to  the  south-westy  in  which  di- 
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rcction  the  principal  streams  flow.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the 
Dordogne,  which  passes  by  the;  town  of  Bort,  and  Ixounds 
the  department  on  the  south-east,  until  its  junction  with 
the  river  Auze  ;  after  which  the  Dordogne  quits  the  boun- 
dary, and  flows  by  Argental  through  the  interior  of  the 
department,  which  it  quits  a  little  below  the  town  of  Beau- 
lieu  :  the  Vczcre,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
department,  and  flows  south-west  past  Treiirnac,  Uzercbe, 
and  Alassac;  its  junction  with  the  Dordogne  ia  after  it 
quits  the  department :  the  Corrt^zc,  wliich  rises  not  far  from 
the  source  of  the  VezCrc,  and  flows  south-west  past  the 
towns  of  Corrdze,  Tulle,  and  Brive,  a  little  below  which  it 
falls  into  the  Vezdre.  These  are  the  principal  rivers,  but 
not  one  of  them  is  navigable  within  the  confines  of  the  de- 
partment. Of  the  other  streams  an  enumeration  will 
sullice :  the  Soudenne,  Bradascou,  and  Zoure,  fall  succ^js- 
sively  into  the  Vezcre  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Montanne 
falls  into  the  Correze  on  the  left  bank;  the  Chavanoux 
(which  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  eastern  boundary-  of 
the  department),  the  Dibj^,  the  Trioussone,  the  Luzege, 
the  Doustrc,  the  Souvigne,  and  the  Mounion,  fall  into  tiie 
Dordogne  on  the  right  bank  (but  the  junction  of  the  latter 
is  not  \\ithin  the  department) ;  the  Marone  and  the  Cdro 
on  the  left :  the  Cere  forms  the  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  south  side  fur  a  short  distance;  its  junction 
with  the  Dordogne  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  department. 
The  Haute  Vezere,  a  tributary'  of  the  Isle,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal feeders  of  the  Dordoj^ne,  has  its  source  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  but  the  chief  part  uf  its  cour.se  is  beyond  it.  The 
high  road  from  Paris  by  Limoges  to  Cahors,  Montauban, 
and  Toulouse,  passes  through  Uzercbe,  Donzenac,  and  Brive, 
in  the  western  part  of  this  department:  a  road  from  Cler- 
mont to  Pcrigueux  and  Bordeaux  crosses  it  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  intersecting  the  former  road  at  Brive.  There 
are  other  roads  from  Uzcrche  to  Tulle,  and  from  Argentat 
on  the  Dordogne  to  Aurillac,  in  the  department  of  Caiital : 
another  road  just  passes  through  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  department  at  Bort  oii  the  Dordogne.  The  other 
roads  arc  merely  cross  roads  (routes  dejMrtementales  et  ri- 
cimtlfifi).  Perhaps  scarcely  any  other  department  is  so 
wretchedly  furnished  with  the  means  of  intercourse  and 
conveyance. 

The  soil  of  this  department  is  on  the  whole  the  least  fer- 
tile of  any  of  the  French  departments.  In  the  hilly  districts 
of  the  north  barren  heaths  predominate :  the  population  is 
thin,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  wild.  The  lower  grounds 
are  better  cultivated,  but  the  produce  in  grain,  chiefly 
barley,  r}-e,  and  buck-wheat,  would  not  suffice  to  maintain 
the  population,  were  it  not  for  the  chestnut,  wliich  grows 
abundantly.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  occupied  in  pas- 
tura<^e,  and  in  the  spring  many  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
which  have  been  fattening  during  the  winter,  are  sent  to 
Paiis  to  market.  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  are  furnished 
wilh  salt  pork  for  shipping;  and  walnut  oil  is  sent  into 
many  of  the  departments.  Some  pretty  good  wine  is 
producc<l ;  and  horses  and  mules  are  reared.  The  pea- 
s.intry  live  in  a  very  ^\Tetched  condition,  as  the  following 
description  quoted  bv  Malte  Brun  shows : — *  In  his  dwelling 
the  peasant  of  the  department  (of  Correze)  is  wretchedly 
oil',  and  has  much  to  complain  of:  his  dwelling  presents  to 
view  unwhulesomeness,  combined  with  dirt  and  misery. 
Tiio  greater  part  of  the  houses  leaning  against  a  moist  soil, 
and  on  a  level  below  that  of  the  surrounding  soil,  arc  re- 
ceptacles for  the  damp  which  trickles  from  the  walls  or 
rises  frcmi  the  ground.  Placed  without  judgment,  and 
haViUg  the  apertures  arranged  without  propriety,  their 
houses  have  to  sustain  the  cold  moist  winds  of  winter,  and 
the  concentrated  and  destructive  heats  of  summer.  The 
smoke  of  their  fire-places,  unable  to  escape  by  their  ill-built 
chimneys,  thickens  in  the  n)om,  and  the  air,  charged  with 
this  irritating  va])our,  painfully  affe<!ts  the  eyes:  chronic 
ophthalmia  of  an  obstinate  character  ensues,  and  often 
blindiici^s.  Add  to  thb  painful  statement,  that  a  filthy  and 
disgusting  animal,  the  pig,  is  kept  close  to  the  house,  often 
in  It,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  peasant  under  his  own  roof.' 

The  department  is  divided  into  the  three  sub -prefectures 
or  arroiidissements,  of  Ussel  in  the  north-east,  population 
(in  \wi'l)  57,278  ;  Tulle  in  the  centre,  jX)pulation  1 26,032: 
and  Drives  in  the  south-west,  population  lll,U24.  The 
towns  are  Tulle,  the  capital,  on  the  Correze,  population 
6J01  for  the  town,  or  8689  for  the  whole  commune;  Brive 
or  Brives,  aUo  on  the  Coxrdzc,  population  57 7C  fur  the  town, 


or  8031  for  the  whole  commune  [Baivs,  Tullb]  ;  UuaL 
Uzercbe,  Beaulieu,  Argentat,  Meymac,  Donxenac,  Troig;uai:, 
Bort,  Turenne,  Alassac,  Chamboulive,  Lubcrsac,  L'Arclus, 
(Jorr^c,  Meissac,  Egletons»  Neuvie,  besides  several  smaller 
towns  or  bourgs.  The  department  was  divided  at  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Dictionnaire  Univenel  de  la  France,  by 
Pnidhomme  (16U4j,  into  twenty-nine  cantons,  or  districts 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  295  communes,  or  parishes.  It  is 
in  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
cour-royale  of  Limoges. 

Ussel,  the  capital  of  a  sub-prefecture,  is  on  tho  riven 
Sarsone  and  Diege  above  their  junction.  Tlie  road  from 
Clermont  to  Tulle,  Brive,  and  Perigueux,  passas  thniugh 
this  town.  Some  antiquities  discovered  by  digging  in  a 
field  in  the  neighbourhood  indicate  that  Ussel  is  built  on 
the  site  of  an  antient  city,  to  which  Malte  Brun  assigns 
Usellis  as  the  probable  name.  No  such  place  is  however 
mentioned  by  D* Anvil le.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Sar- 
sone, distinguished  by  the  boldness  and  elegance  of  its 
construction.  The  inhabitants  amounted  (lb32>  to  2813 
for  the  town,  or  3963  for  the  whole  commune.  They  had 
formerly  the  reputation  of  being  skilled  in  the  manufacture 
of  paste  diamonds.  Tlie  present  trade  consists  in  hides, 
hemp,  linen  cloth,  and  wax :  some  woollen  stutRi  are  made. 
Granite  of  different  kinds  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Uzerche  is  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  fiom  Gu6ret  (de- 
partment of  Creusc)  and  Tulle  yfixh  the  great  roadiVom  Pahs 
to  Toulouse :  it  is  seventeen  miles  from  Tulle.  It  is  a  small 
antient  town,  and  very  picturesque.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  at  the  ibot  of  which  flows  the  Vezdre.  The  streets  are  not 
well  laid  out,  but  the  houses  are  many  of  them  turreltcd  and 
covered  with  slate:^,  attesting  the  importance  of  their  original 
proprietors.  It  was  a  proverb  formerly,  that  tho  proprietor 
of  a  house  in  Uzcrche  had  his  countir  seat  in  limousm. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Pierre  (Peter),  was  formerly 
attached  to  a  monastery  established  in  the  fifth  century,  to 
which  it  is  likely  the  town  owed  its  importance,  if  not  its 
origin.  The  present  church  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  place  of  the  older  one  destroyed 
by  fire.  Pope  Clement  \.,  who  rebuilt  it,  was  interred 
here,  but  his  tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Protestants  in 
1568.  There  were  before  the  revolution  three  other  parish 
churches.  Tlie  inhabitants  in  1832  were  2229  for  the  town, 
or  32 1 4  for  the  whole  commune.  Tliere  is  a  glass-house  at 
Uzerche.  A  few  miles  from  Uzerche  is  Pompadour,  the 
castle  of  which  was  given  by  Louis  XV.  to  his  mistress,  the 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour. 

BeauHeu  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  river  Dordogne,  joft 
above  where  it  quits  the  department.  This  town  owes  its 
origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Rodolph  or  Raoul  de  Turenne,  Archbishop  of 
Bourges.  There  were  several  religious  establishments  in 
the  town  before  the  revolution :  there  is  at  present  an  hos- 
pice, or  almshouse.  The  population  in  1832  was  2154  for 
the  town,  or  2415  for  the  whole  commune. 

Argentat  is  on  the  Dordogne,  considerably  above  Bean- 
lieu.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  and  lead  mines, 
and  the  surrounding^  count r)-  produces  tolerable  wine.  The 
])opulalion  in  1832  M-as  1860  for  the  town,  or  3121  for  the 
whole  commune. 

Meymac  is  in  the  hilly  country,  in  the  north  of  the  de- 
partment, near  Ussel.  The  population  in  1832  was  1850 
tor  the  town,  or  313U  for  the  whole  commune.  There  is 
coal  in  the  neighlujurhood,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
worked.  Donzenac  is  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to 
Toulouse,  between  Uzerche  and  Brive.  There  are  slate 
qaarrics  near.  Population  in  1832,  1820  for  the  town,  or 
3219  for  the  whole  commune.  IVeignac  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  department,  on  the  Vezdre,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course.  Population  in  1832,  1733  for  the  town,  2704 
for  the  whole  commune.  Bort  on  the  Dordogne,  in  the 
eastx^rn  part  of  the  department,  was  the  birth-place  of  Mar^ 
montol.  It  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  near  it  is  the 
pictui-csqiie  fall  of  the  httle  river  Rue,  called  Le  Saut  de  ia 
Sau/e.  Population  in  1832,  1705  for  the  town,  2291  for 
I  ho  whole  commune.  Turenne,  a  few  miles  south-east  of 
Brive,  has  a  ruined  castle  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock. 
There  is  a  lofty  tower  of  this  castle  100  feet  high  yet  stand- 
ing, which  is  popularly  called  Ca.>sar's  tower.  Turenne  has 
a  i>opulation  of  1600  persons:  it  ^\'as  the  capital  of  avis- 
county  held  by  the  dukes  of  Bouillon,  until  it  was  sold  to 
l-ouis  XV.  in  1 738.  Alassac  ia  on  the  Vezere ;  Chamhou- 
/iVe  is  between  Treiguac  and  Uzcrche;  Lubersac  on  tho 
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Rtalto  (Upper)  Vezdrc ;  UArche  on  the  Vcztire ;  Corr^ze 
on  the  OoiTCic ;  Meiatac  between  Turcnne  and  Beaulicu ; 
■nd  EgUtont  and  Nettvt^  in  the  country  between  Tulle 
as4  UftieL  We  have  no  late  return  of  the  population  of 
the*  towns,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  under  1500:  the 
population  of  the  communes  of  Alassac,  ChambouUve,  and 
Lubcrsac,  was  (in  1832)  4049,  3036,  and  3502  respectively. 
Lubcrsac  was  the  birth-place  of  General  Souham,  an  officer 
of  considerable  note  under  Napoleon 

Tho  department  of  Ck)rreze  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  (MalteBrun,  Balbi;  Prudhomme, 
IhH  Universelle  de  la  France.) 

CORRIB,  LOCH,  a  largo  lake  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
the  second  in  extent  in  Ireland,  14  feet  above  the  sou  at 
Galway,  from  which  it  is  distant  3  miles.  It  is  22  miles  in 
lengthl  and  varies  from  2  to  12  in  breadth.  It  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  through  which  there  is  a  subterra- 
neous channel,  fW)m  Loch  Mask  and  Loch  Carra,  tlic  lirst 
50  and  the  second  64  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
imited  area  of  these  three  lakes  presents  a  surface  of  G4,0G0 
acres,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  nearly  200  miles.  They  arc 
at  present  navigable  throughout  for  boats  drawing  four  feet 
of  wateFt  but  could  easily  be  rendered  navigable  for  vessels 
of  B  much  largK  draught.  Loch  Corrib  alone  has  40  mile^ 
of  iuvi|ption.  covers  30,000  acres,  and  has  upwards  of  1000 
acroa  ^  excellent  land  on  its  islands.  (Report  on  Con- 
mught  Lake*.) 

(a)RRIDOR»  from  tho  Italian  coridore,  signifies  a  gal- 
lery or  passage-way  leading  to  apartments  independent  of 
each'ouer.  In  all  large  buildings  containing  numerous 
aportmenti  corridors  are  necessary,  either  closed  or  open. 
Ine  corridor  round  the  great  cortde  or  open  court  of  tho 
Caucellaria  at  Rome,  designed  by  Bramante,  consists  of  an 
open  gaQery  supported  by  columns. 

CORRUPIION  OF  BLOOD.    [Attainder.] 

CORSET,  an  article  of  dress  for  compressing,  under  the 
pretext  of  supporting,  the  chest  and  w^ist,  worn  chielly 
LyftoBualeJit  but  also  sometimes  by  effemmate  individuals 
of  the  other  sex.  It  consists  of  cloth  made  to  surround 
the  body,  atifibned  by  whalebone  or  other  means,  and  tight- 
coed  by  a  lace.  It  seems  a  remnant  of  the  old  practice 
of  eamoping  the  whole  frame  in  swaddling  bands ;  a  prac- 
tice whien  has  been  ^nerally  discarded  in  rearing  male 
rlHtlreD»  but  which  still  lingers  as  a  part  of  the  attire  of 
famfe  children,  in  defiance  of  nature,  reason,  and  experi- 
eiMc.  The  ad\*antages  arising  from  its  use  are  trifling,  if 
tay ;  tho  diaadvantagcs  manitold  and  serious.  Nature  has 
fiinMd  the  cheat  (in  which  are  lodged  the  lungs  for  respi- 
rasioa  and  the  heart  for  circulation,  two  out  of  three  of  the 
«Ul  functiona)  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  ba.se 
of  which  ia  capable  of  being  alternately  widentnl  and  con- 
tracted during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  wonderful 
aud  perfect  mechanism  for  carrying-  on  respiration  cannot 
come  into  full  play  if  any  compression  be  applied  to  the 
l-jver  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  nowevorthe  part  commonly 
idoctcd,  from  yielding  most  easily,  to  endure  the  hurtful 
muiint  of  tight  lacing.  The  chest  never  being  allowed  to 
ex^od  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary,  the  defect  in  each 
Respiration  is  attempted  to  be  compensated  for  by  their 
gnster  frequency,  and  thus  a  hurried  circulation  is  pro- 
diwid.  Tlie  heart  is  also  hindered  in  its  action,  and  an 
impcdeotly  aerated  blood  ia  circulated  by  it,  by  which  nu-. 
triiion  ia  inadequately  accomplished:  unhealthy  secretions 
are  likewise  formed  out  of  this  vitiated  blood,  and  prove  a 
fufliicr  source  of  disease.  The  muscles  of  the  chest,  spine, 
nd  abdomen,  being  deprived  of  their  proper  exercise,  bc- 
(^wae  attenuated  and  feeble,  and  incapable  of  giving  due 
sii|Mirl»  whence  result  distortions  of  the  spine  and  chest, 
aw  much  of  that  constipation  which  so  frequently  uiliicis 
ft'iislea.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  especially  the  Hvor, 
iuftr  greatly,  both  by  didplacement— beini;  forced  down- 
«aids — and  by  being  actually  indented  by  tho  edges  of  the 
owipraised  ribs.  'In  examining,*  says  Dr.  Hodgkin,  whose 
c«Bcexkui  wiUi  Guy*s  Hospital  gives  him  extcnsiyc  oppor- 
tnoiuca  of  obecr\'alion,  *  the  Ixxlies  of  the  dead,  1  have  fre- 
qwDtly  found  the  lower  ribs  of  females  greatly  compressed 
aad  deformed.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  liver  greatly 
aaihapened  by  the  unnatural  pressure  to  which  it  had 
been  subjoetedt  and  the  diaphragm  or  midrifT  very  much 
diipbeefL*  The  diwiMiiff^  whien  result  from  this  interference 
*iik  nature  are  various ;  and  though  they  do  not  all  occur 
u  eK-ery  flemai^  who  adopts  this  mischievous  practice,  yet  on 
uquiry  too  manv  may  bis  traced  to  this  source.    Of  these 


diseases  consumption  is  the  most  frequent  and  fatal.  Nor 
is  the  real  object  of  all  this  painful  and  irksome  compression 
in  any  instance  attained.  The  figure  of  the  female  bust 
may  bo  altered  by  it,  but  not  improved.  Sculptors,  wlio  are 
the  closest  observers  of  nature,  and  who  transfer  to  their 
statues  every  beauty  presented  to  their  eye,  have  invariably 
given  ample  dimensions  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Tliu 
more  therefore  any  female,  not  of  unnatural  proportions, 
compresses  her  waist,  the  more  does  she  depart  from  re- 
semblance to  *  the  statue  which  enchants  the  world.* 

The  accompanying  figures,  taken  from  Professor  Soem- 
mering, *On  the  Effects  of  Stays,*  will  illustrate  Ibis. 


(See  P^nny  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  * 

CORSICA  or  CORSE,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
situated  between  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  the  Genoese 
coast.  It  is  now  incorporatetl  with  France,  and  forms  one 
of  the  departments  of  that  monarchy.  It  is  of  irre- 
gular form,  haying  its  greatest  length  m  a  direction  very 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  eastern  coast  has  no  remark- 
able indentations  throughout  its  extent  (which,  following 
the"  coast  line,  is  about  130  miles),  except  the  small 
gulfs  or  harbours  of  Porto  Vcc<*hio  ar.d  Santa  Maria,  and 
the  6tan^  or  lake  of  Biguglia;  but  the  wcstem  side  of  the 
island  is  indented  by  many  deep  bays,  as  those  of  St.  Flo- 
rent  or  Fiorenzo.  Caivi,  Porto,  Sagone.Ajaccio,  and  Valinco. 
Tlie  island  narrows  towards  its  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities: in  ihc  north  jiart  it  funns  the  promontory  of 
Cape  CJorso  beyond  tho  towns  of  St.  Flurcnt  and  Bastia. 
The  trreatest  length  of  the  island  is  110  miles;  the  greatest 
breaclth  about  51 ;  and  the  area  l^lSt)  square  miles.*  There 
were,  in  1 831,  197,967  inhabitants,  of  whom  99,839  were 
males.  It  liesbetMiMjn4l**'20'and43'' o'N.lat.and  .^"3-2  and 
9"  33'  E.  long.  There  are  round  Corsica  so'cral  small  i>lands, 

•  ArcnrdiiiK  In  a  tt.ilrmriit  ({uoti'd  by  Mr.  nfn«on  {Skttchft  of  Cvrsica, 
p.  r-9).  the  are.-t  i>f  the*  isUu«l  ia  S.lt-.'^.UU  iicres,  uf  which  C18..596  nrc  ctilti- 
valrd.  601^644  capable  of  cultivation,  and  918,l<76  neither  niltirated  iior 
capable  of  cultivation. 
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as  Girajlia  and  Finoccliiarolo  on  the  north ;  Capraja  on  the 
north-east ;  Tile  Rousse  or  Isula  Rossa,  Gargalo,  and  les 
lies  Sanguinaircs  (Bloody  Islands),  on  the  west;  IcsIlesCer- 
vicales  and  duTaurcau  (Bull  Island)  on  the  east;  and  Per- 
dutto,  Cavallo,  Lavcssi,  Santa  Maria,  Bcrcttini,  andBudella, 
in  the  narrow  straits  of  Bonifacio,  which  separate  Corsica  on 
the  south  from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  There  are  some, 
other  islands,  the  names  of  which  ai*e  not  given  in  Bru6*s 
•  Map  of  France,*  from  which  we  have  given  the  ahove 
particulars. 

The  island  is  covered  hy  a  group  of  mountains  belonging 
to  what  some  geographers  have  entitled  the  Sardo-Corsican 
System,  from  its  extending  through  both  (Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  Corsican  group  consists  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Caona  in  the  south,  of  the  mountains  of  La  CJagnone  in 
the  centre,  those  of  Frontogna  in  the  north-west,  and  the 
chain  of  Le  Titime  in  the  north.  This  line,  formed  by  the 
chains  of  highest  elevation,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  western  coast,  but  at  some  distance  inland :  to  the 
north-east  and  to  the  east  of  this  is  a  second  range  of  lower 
height ;  and  the  branches  which  extend  from  these  ridges 
so  nearly  overspread  the  whole  island  as  to  leave  but 
little  country  which  can  be  called  plain.  Several  of  the 
peaks  are  very  lofty,  and  retain  the  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year :  the  principal  are  Monte  Rotondo,  south- 
west of  Corte  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  9069 
feet  high;  Monte  d'Oro,  8701  feet;  Monte  Paslia  Orba, 
south-ea>t  of  Calvi,  8095  feet ;  Punta  della  Capella,  south- 
south-ea^t  of  Monte  Rotondo,  6723  feet;  Monte  de  TIucu- 
dine,  south  of  the  Punta  della  (Capella,  6746  feet ;  Punta  della 
Ciilva,  near  Punta  d'Incudine,  5 1 38  feet ;  Punta  d*Ovacc,  near 
Sartene,  4900  feet ;  and  Monte  Stello,  north-west  of  Bastia, 
4540  feet.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  a  lake, 
the  larger  diameter  of  which  is  about  1000  feet,  the  smaller 
diameter  more  than  half  that  extent.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  same  mountain  are  several  small  lakes,  which  are 
replenished  by  the  melting  of  the  surrouncling  snows: 
these  lakes  are  always  frozen. 

Ou  the  sides  of  these  mountains  rise  a  number  of 
streams,  forming  beautiful  cascades,  and  flowing  through 
valleys  narrow,  crooked,  and  of  rapid  descent :  these 
valleys  open  into  wider  basins,  in  which  the  streams  unite, 
and,  forming  rivers,  How  into  the  sea.  The  rivers  are  the 
Bevinoo,  the  Golo,  the  Fiumalta,  the  Dalesani,  the  Tavig- 
nano,  and  the  Fiumorbo,  on  the  east  coast ;  on  the  west.coast 
are  the  Cigno,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Florent  or 
Fiorenzo ;  the  Dostriconi,  and  the  Regino;  the  Occo  and  the 
Ficarella,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Calvi;  the  Sponza;  the 
Liamone,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Sagone;  theGravone 
and  the  Prunelli,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio ;  and 
the  Talavo  and  the  Valinco,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Va- 
linco.  None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable:  the  longest  are  the 
Golo,  about  46  miles ;  the  Tavignano,  about  43  miles ;  the 
Talavo,  about  31  miles ;  the  Valinco,  about  30  miles ;  and  the 
Gravone  and  Liamone,  about  25.  On  the  eastern  coast 
are  sonve  salt  lakes  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  abounding  with 
fish,  as  that  of  Biguglia,  which  is  nearly  8  miles  long. 

The  mass  of  the  Corsican  mountains  consists  of  granite, 
intersected  by  veins  of  serpentine,  jasper,  porphyry,  and 
othec  stones.  The  granitic  range  extends  from  near  the 
Dostriconi  river  to  the  strait  of  Bonifacio.  To  the  cast- 
ward  of  this,  extending  from  Cape  (Dorso  to  the  south-east 
of  Corte,  the  mountains,  which  are  less  elevated  than  those 
of  the  granite  range,  consist  of  limestone,  which  occupies 
the  highest  part  of  the  range,  and  appears  to  rest  upon 
the  granite ;  of  a  grey  micaceous  schistus,  the  strata  of 
which  have  experienced  singular  contortions ;  and  of  sand- 
stone, the  strata  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  horizontal, 
and  which  seems  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  granite.  A 
portion  of  the  east  coast,  the  parts  about  Bonifacio  in  the 
south,  and  St.  Fiorenzo  in  the  nortli,  are  occupied  by  lime- 
stone rocks  of  more  recent  marine  formation,  which  contain 
tlie  fossil  remains  of  shell-fish  and  other  marine  animals. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  )3onifacio  these  deposits  rest  on 
the  granite,  as  do  the  rocks  of  similar  formation  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sardinia :  the  islets  in  the  strait  of  Boni- 
facio are  also  of  granite,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  both 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  (Jorsica.  This  recent  lime- 
stone is  not  so  fine  graine<I  as  that  which  forms  the  range  of 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  great  granite  lange.  On  the 
oast  coast  the  sea  has  receded ;  Aleria,  a  Roman  sea-port, 
is  half  a  mile  from  the  water. 

The  climate  of  Cenica  is  generally  described  as  un- 


nealthy.    Seneca,  who  was  exiled  nere,  speaks  of  it  in  an 
epigram,  as 

Corsica,  terribilis  qnnin  primum  Incandait  aestot. 
•    Saevior  ogtendit  quum  lerui  ora  caiiU. 

Thus  Englished  in  BoswelVs  *  Corsica :' —    ■ 

O  Corsica,  whose  raging  heats  dismay, 
Wlien  flrst  returning  summer  |»ours  hiT  ray  : 
Yet  fiercer  plagues  tliy  scorcliing  shores  dispente 
Wlien  Sirius  sheds  his'  baleful  influence. 

The  *  Ency eloped ie  Mothodique'  contains  a  similar  testi- 
mony to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate ;  but  Boswell,  whose 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
island  has,  however,  diminished  the  value  of  his  testimony, 
affirms  that  its  insular  situation  renders  it  one  of  the  mo^  * 
temperate  countries  in  that  part  of  Europe ;  that  the  air  is 
*  fresh  and  healthful,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  where  it 
is  moist,  and  where  the  air,  especially  in  summer,  is  suffo- 
cating and  sickly.'  The  soil  is,  in  many  places,  ven* 
fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  many  things  for  which 
France  has  now  to  resort  to  distant  colonies.  But  cultiva- 
tion is  very  backward,  and  the  dispo-^ition  of  the  people 
indolent  and  careless  to  an  unusual  degree^  There  are  | 
large  tracts  of  woodland  in  the  interior,  amounting  to  ' 
225,000  hectai-cs,  above  560,000  acres.  There  are  forest  I 
trees  of  almost  every  kind,  especially  pines,  oaks,  and  ^ 
chestnut-trees ;  the  latter  of  prodigious  size.  The  ilex  or 
evergreen  oak  is  common,  and  the  mountains  arc  covered  , 
with  the  arbutus  or  struwberiT-trce.  The  timber  which  ' 
the  forests  yield  is  excellent,  and  would  be  a  source  of  i 
certain  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  if  bi-ought  down  to  the  I 
coast;  but  so  great  is  their  apathy,  that  the  felling^  and 
transport  of  timber  is  left  to  the  people  of  Lucca  and  iVrma, 
who  resoi  t  to  the  island  in  crowds  every  year,  or  to  the 
agents  uf  the  French  government,  which  procures  here  the 
finest  masts  for  the  navy.  The  box-tree  grows  to  a  great 
size.  The  cork  onk  in  abundant,  and  the  produce  sent  iu 
great  quantity  tu^Murseilles.  Of  fruit-trees,  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  the  fig,  and  the  almond,  are  fVequent;  the  pomegra- 
nate and  the  Indian  fig  grow  to  great  perfection ;  but  there  an 
few  walnut-trees,  ana  the  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums 
are  not  good.  The  olive  is  found  in  a  wild  state ;  tne  in- 
dustry or  skill  of  the  inhabitants  not  sufi^cing  even  for  the 
.simple  operation  of  grafting.  The  vine  is  cultivated  !• 
some  extent,  but  its  culture  is  managed  rather  by  the 
Parmesans  and  l^uccans  than  by  the  Corsicans  themselvet» 
The  wines  are  both  red  and  white  ;  that  of  Cape  Corse  re- 
sembles Malaga,  that  of  Faviani  resembles  Syracuse ;  oihet 
wines  are  like  Port.  The  mulberry  was  propagated  by  the 
Marquis  de  MarbcBuf,  the  first  governor  of  the  island  after 
it  was  ceded  to  France ;  it  grows  well,  and  it  is  not  so  much 
in  danger  from  blights  and  thunder-storms  as  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  propa* 
gated  by  M.  de  Marbaiuf  have  disappeared  Arom  neglect 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  millet  are  produced,  but  no 
oats ;  the  inhabitants  fee<l  their  horses  on  barley  in 
stead.  Chestnuts  form  an  important  article  of  food;  and 
the  peasants  look  to  them,  with  the  milk  of  their  herdi, 
as  a  sure  subsistence.  They  resort  in  summer  to  the 
woods  and  other  uncultivated  lands  to  obtain  pasturage 
fur  their  cattle  and  chestnuts  for  their  own  subsistence 
at  these  times  they  make  little  sheds  for  themselves 
to  lie  under.  Flax  is  grown  in  groat  quantity:  a  coarse 
linen  is  made  from  it.  Some  tobacco  is  raised.  Much 
honey  and  wax  are  produced :  the  honey  is  bitter,  a  fact 
commemorated  by  the  Roman  poets. 

The  animals  of  Corsica  arc  much  the  same  as  those  of 
surrounding  countries :  there  are  however  no  wolves,  and 
few  venomous  animals.  The  horses  are  small,  but  vigo- 
rous; they  resemble  the  Welsh  ponies  or  the  Highland 
shelties.  Tlie  asses  and  mules  are  also  small,  but  active. 
The  black  cattle  are  larger  in  proportion  than  the  hoi-ses;  but 
the  beef  is  lean  and  toiijjh ;  and  the  quantity  of  milk  small. 
Some  cheese  is  made,  but  little  butter ;  oil  serving,  as  ir 
Italy,  for  a  substitute.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numcmus:  ihe 
mutton  is  excellent,  but  the  wool  is  coarse  and  hairy 
Game  is  abundant ;  there  is  the  deer,  the  mufibli,  an  .•ani- 
mal resembling  the  sheep  in  form,  but  wiih  the  skin 
hair)',  and  fine-grained  like  that  of  the  deer,  and  the  \>ild 
boar,  whiiHi  last  the  Corsicans  are  fond  of  hunting;  there 
are  foxes,  which  arc  verj'  destructive,  and  hares,  bui  no  rab- 
bits. There  are  many  kinds  of  birds;  among  them  tho 
eagle  and  the  vulture. 
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The  minerarproductions  include  iron  of  the  hest  quality, 
but  the  value  of  the  iron  produced  in  1834  wu«  only 
•  36,325  francs;  lead,  copper,  and  «iiver  aro  not  at  present 
worked;  there  is  also  statuary  marble,  jasper,  porphyry, 
granite,  including  the  dinrite  or  orbicular  fn'anite,  of  which 
haiid»ome  vases  are  made,  limestone  for  biiiUlin&r,  talc,  and 
oi best  us.  The  coast  yields  black,  white,  and  red  coral ;  and 
there  ii  abundance  of  fish,  especially  the  tunny  and  the 
Sardinia,  There  are  large  beds  of  oysters,  of  which  many 
are  exported  to  Italy.  Ilio  lakes  and  rivers  vield  fine  trouts 
and  eels.  (Malte  Brun;  Encyclopedie  Methf)dique;  Bos- 
well,  Account  of  Corsica ;  Beiistm,  Sketches  of  Corsica.) 

There  is  no  manufacture  in  the  island  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  demand  particular  notice:  some  coarse 
woollens  are  woven,  but  finer  woollens  are  im{)orted;  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  Unen  has  been  already  noticed. 
Neither  is  the  commerce  of  Corsica  extensive ;  the  in- 
t«n7ial  trade  of  the  natives  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  barter  : 
money  as  the  medium  of  trafiic  is  used  only  in  the  towns : 
rants  are  paid  in  produce.  Indeerl  the  capabilities  of  the 
inland  have  not  been  developed ;  nor  do  the  energies  of  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  called  forth  to  any  extent,  ex- 
cept in  the  resistance  which  they  made  to  the  oppressive 
S)vcmment  of  the  Genoese.  There  are  go(xi  harbours  at 
jaccio,  Cal\-i,  Porto  Vecchio,  and  Bonifheio,  and  a  small 
one  at  St,  Florent  or  Fiorenzo.  The  harbour  of  Bastia  is 
adapted  only  for  small  vessels;  Bastia  is  however  tlie 
busiest  place  in  Corsica,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  wax, 
and  lioueun  are  carried  on.  The  island  is  wretchedly  off 
fjr  Toofts:  there  are  only  the  following  government  roads: 
from  Bastia  to  St  Florent;  from  Bastia  across  the  island 
tfaroiigli  Corte  to  Ajaccio ;  and  fVom  the  cast  coast  to  the 
woodliand,  for  the  transport  of  timber  for  the  navy;  and 
these  roads  are  of  the  third  or  lowest  class.  The  other 
roads  are  merely  bye  roads ;  and  all  correspondence  is  con- 
veyed by  a  messenger  on  foot  guarde<l  by  scjldierv. 

The  Gorsican  is  fhigal,  but  his  frugality  produces  little 
other  result  than  to  reconcile  him  to  the  privations  which 
his  indolence  obliges  him  to  suffer.  The  peasant  labours 
little  ;.the  listlessness  of  the  herdsman's  employment  seems 
preferable  to  a  calling  which  would  render  more  exertion 
neeesaary ;  .and  of  such  labour  as  there  is  the  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  women.  *  The  Cjrsican  wife,'  says  Mr. 
BensGoi^  •  is  little  more  than  the  slave  and  drudge  of  her 
haughty  master.  He  rides  on  his  mule  while  she  paces  along 
at  ms  side.  To  the  cultivation  of  the  nlot  of  ground  that 
surrounds  his  hut  the  wifb  has  to  attend,  while  he  smokes 
his  pipe  beneath  the  shady  chestnut,  or  roams  about  the 
mauntains  with  his  gun  and  his  dog.  But  with  this 
dnadful  disparity  of  condition  between  the  husband  and 
wife;  the  latter  is  seldom  cruelly  treatetl,  and  infidelity  to 
the  marriage  contract  is  very  rare.  Children  do  not  meet 
with  equal  attention  from  their  parents;  the  stms  engross- 
ing nearly  all  the  little  property  possessed  by  the  family, 
wlulst  a  daughter  has  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  leaving 
the  house  of  her  father  but  to  become  the  slave  of  her 
hoiband.'  One  predominant  characteri^^tic  of  the  islanders 
is  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  Which  divides  the  in- 
habitants of  most  of  the  villages  of  the  interior  into  hostile 
parties  or  tribes.  The  love  of  personal  independence  makes 
the  Gorsican  prefer  to  be  the  executioner  of  vengeance  for 
his  own  wrongs,  and  assassination  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rened.  Robbery  is  also  common,  the  central  part  of  the 
niand  being  infested  with  brigands ;  and  the  freedom  with 
which  they  mingle  in  private  society  testifies  at  once  the 
inefficiency  of  the  police  and  the  low  state  of  moral  feeling 
in  the  community.  Gendarmerie  and  troops  arc  posted  in 
detachments  over  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent inij 
these  outrages.  Against  the  gendarmerie  the  Corsicaii 
bandita  wage  perpetual  war ;  yet  with  their  lawless  occupa- 
tion the  brigands  sometiihes  imite  a  courteous  demeanour, 
and  considerable  moral  feeling,  however  partial  or  mis- 
directed. Rape  and  false  witness  are  common  crimes 
amoni^  the  lawest  class ;  but  the  spirit  of  revenge  pervades 
all  classes,  even  the  wealthy  and  more  educated.  Perhaps 
the  state  of  Corsica  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
saying  that,  except  with  respect  to  the  crimes  of  rape  and 
fiiUe  witness,  it  is  similar  to  the  state  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  a  century  ago.  It  should  in  justice  be  added  that 
the  Corsicans  arelanxious  for  instruction ;  the  gcutleman.who 
had  the  direction  ofpublic  instruction  could  traverse  the  i^e 
in  perfect  safety,  liie  French  government,  even  under  Na- 
poleon, himself  a  Gorsican,  seems  to  have  done  little  for 


the  substantial  improvement  of  the  inhabitants.  Some 
institutions  exist  in  the  towns  for  the  advancement  of  lite-' 
rature  or  science  or  the  arts ;  but  there  is  littlo  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  or  promote  the  physictil  comfort  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  The  dress  of  tne' peasantry  of  the  in- 
terior is  simple:  it  courfists,  for  the  men,  of  a  snort  jacket, 
breeches,  and  gaiters,  all  of  chocolate-coloured  cloth ;  a  neat 
pointed  black  velvet  cap,  or  a  coarse  Proven  cap  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  rest  of  their  dress,  with  perhaps  a  sort  of  cowl 
which  goes  over  the  head,  or  is  allowed  to  hang  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  They  ^nerally  carry  a  loaded  musket,  and 
have  commonly  a  stiletto  concealed  about  then\,  though 
this  is  prohibited  by  the  French  authorities.  There  are 
few  peculiarities  in  the  dress  of  the  women :  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ajaccio  frequently  wear  a  largo  round 
stniw  hat,  the  rest  of  their  dress  being  little  more  than  a 
shiil  reaching  just  below  the  knee:  those  near  Bastia 
have  the  head  covered  with  a  sort  of  veil,  Hke  the  Italian 
peasantry. 

The  villages  arc  chiefly  built  on  eminences :  the  houses 
are  mere  huts  of  four  walls  covered  with  a  rude  roof,  and 
many  of  them  have  only  one  opening,  8er\'ing  for  door,  win- 
dow, and  chimney.  Some  are  built  of  unwrought  stone,  and 
have  a  second  '^tory,  the  ascent  to  which  is  not  by  a  stair- 
case, but  by  a  ladder,  as  in  an  English  hay-loft  The  fire, 
when  one  is  lighted,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  fur- 
niture consists  of  stooh*,  benches,  and  tables  of  the  rudest 
construction.  They  use  a  pine  stick  for  a  flambeau  or 
candle.  These  particulars  apply  only  to  the  villages  of  the 
interior. 

The  relisfion  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  f3te*days  of  the 
patron  saints  of  the  villages  are  respectively  observed  with 
great  devotion ;  a  very  imposing  religious'  festival  is  ob- 
8er\'ed  in  Rogation  week  in  most  of  tlie  villages.  At  the 
saints*  festivals  the  Corsicans  arrange  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters,  and  other  family  matters,  and  talk  over  the 
politics  of  the  village  or  of  the  island.  They  are  inquisi- 
tive, and  readily  enter  into  conversation  with  strangers, 
asking  questions  of  them  as  to  their  business,  and  some- 
times inquiring  about  the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

The  island  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Ajaccio,  the  bishop 
of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  Aries,  and 
Viennc:  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Cour  Royale 
which  sits  at  Bastia ;  but  the  power  of  the  law  is  very 
imperfect.  It  forms  the  seventeenth  military  diusion,  of 
which  Bastia  is  the  head  quarters.  Corsica  sends  two 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Tliere  are  five  arrondissements,  or  sub-prefectures.  Bastia 
in  the  north  and  north-east,  population  in  1831.60,209; 
Calvi,  in  the  north-west,  nopulation,  *2U,441 ;  Ajaccio,  in  the 
west,  population  45,235 ;  Corte,in  the  east,  i)opulation  47,838 ; 
and  Sartene  in  the  south,  population  24,244.  The  arron- 
dissements of  Ajaccio  and  Corte  extend  into  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  is  dividerl  between  them,  the  common 
boundary  being  the  range  of  the  granite  mountains.  Tho 
local  revenues  in  1833  were  235,571  francs,  and  the  ex- 
pcnces  176,637  francs. 

Upon  the  first  division  of  France  into  departments,  Bastia 
was  the  capital  of  Corsica ;  and  Bastia,  Oletta,  Ile-Rou^e,  or 
IsolaRossa,  La  Porta  d' Ampugnani,  Cort6,  Cervione,  Ajaccio, 
Vico,  andTallano,  were  the  chief  places  of  arrondissements, 
or  districts.  Subsequently  the  island  was  dirided  into  tho 
two  departments  of  Golo  in  the  north,  capital  Bastia,  and 
Calvi  and  Corte,  capitals  of  arrondissements ;  and  Liamone 
in  the  south,  capital  Ajaccio,  and  Vico  and  Sartdnc,  chief 
places  of  arrondissements.  Upon  the  reunion  of  these 
departments  Ajaccio  became  tne  capital,  perhaps  by  the 
favour  of  Napoleon,  whose  birth-place  it  was. 

Ajaccio  is  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  the  seat  of 
the  bishop's  sec  :  it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island;  population  in  1832,  8920  for  the  town, 
or  9531  for  the  whole  commune,  Bastia,  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  the  Cour  Royale,  and  the 
head  quarters  of  the  military  division :  population  in  1 832 
9531.    [Ajaccio.    Bastia.] 

Corte,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  and,  during  the 
short  period  of  Gorsican  independence  the  seat  of  the  native 
government  and  legislature,  is  on  the  road  from  Bastia  to 
Ajaccio,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  partly 
at  the  foot,  partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a  precipitous  mountain, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  castle  or  citadel.  This  rock  is  of 
green  micaceous  schistus,  and  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  valley 
which  is  surrounded  by  primitive  (granite)  mountains,  '''*"' 
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Tangnano,  and  its  tributar}'  the  Restorura,  run  near  the  town 
and  unite  a  short  distance  below  it.  The  citadel  is  strong 
by  its  position,  with  one  winding  path  up  to  it ;  the  streels 
of  the  town  are  steep,  and  there  are  but  few  really  good 
houses. 

During  the  period  of  independence  there  was  a  univer- 
sity here,  established  by  Pooli :  but  it  appears  to  be  no 
longer  in  existence.  It  is  Hlcntionc^d  however  in  the  *  Dic- 
tionnaire  Univcrsel  do*  la  France,'  by  Prudhomme,  pub- 
lished in  1804.  We  are  not  aware  whether  anvthing  had 
been  done  inconsequence  of  the  legacies  left  fcy General 
Paoli  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen,  and  which  it 
was  intended  to  appropriate  to  the  foundation  of  a  college 
near  Cort(».  The  trade  of  Corte  consists  only  in  agricul- 
tural produce :  indeed  its  situation  in  the  miost  of  moun- 
tains and  far  from  the  coast,  without  any  advantage  or 
opportunity  of  inland  navigation,  preclude  the  extension  of 
its  commerce:  though  BoswelFs  enthusiasm  led  him  con- 
Udently  to  pronounce  that  it  would  *  undoubtedly  be  one 
day  a  city  of  eminence.*  The  population,  in  1832,  was 
3282. 

Calvi  is  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into  the  giilf  of 
Cahi,  which  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  It  is 
a  small  town,  dofendcd  by  a  fortress ;  but  the  harbour  or 
road  is  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  lleet.  The  popu- 
lation by  the  leturn  previous  to  that  of  1832  (we  believe 
made  in  1820)  was  117j  for  the  commune. 

SartOne  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  a  few  miles 
inland  from  the  gulf  of  Valinco,  and  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Valinco.  The 
j>opulation  in  1832  was  1715  for  the  town,  or  2715  for  the 
\vhole  commune. 

Bonifacio,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sartdne,  is  on  the 
straits  of  Bonifacio,  which  separate  Corsica  on  the  south 
from  Sardinia.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  tolerably  good 
harbour.  The  inhabitants,  who  amounted  to  2944  in  1832, 
trade  in  wine  and  oil,  and  fish  up  coral. 

St.  Florcnt,  or  St.  Fiorenzo,  is  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Bastia,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  on  the  bay  of 
St.  Florcnt,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Cigno. 
It  is  a  handsome  town  with  a  small  harbour.  The  popu- 
lali  )n.  by  the  return  before  the  last,  amounted  to  500.  The 
jdace  is  accounted  ver\'  unhealthy.  There  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  lead  mine,  much  vaunted  by  the  Corsicans  as 
yielding  silver  aUo,  but  the  proportion  is  very  small. 

Porto  Vecchii),  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sartene,  on  the 
cast  :;i(le  of  the  island,  has  the  best  harbour  in  Corsica, 
five  miles  lonjx,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  with  deep  water 
and  a  good  l)0lij)ni.  Tlic  town  is  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  neij^hbouring  mar?  lies,  (^«pe(•ially  during  the  heats  of 
summer.  The  inh:ihiiants  aniounte;!,  in  1823,  to  1738; 
thf'V  trade  in  e.\cellent  wine.  Gianite  is  quarried  in  the 
neiirhbourhood. 

Viro,  a  {:>\\\\  the  populalion  of  which  maybe  probably 
estimated  at  hvU,  near  the  gulf  of  Sagone,  trades  in  wine 
and  oil.  lie  Kous^-e,  or  Isola  llo  ir«a,  on  the  coast  between 
Calvi  and  St.  riorent»  has  a  j^mall  but  deep  harbour.  Cer- 
vione,  near  the  east  coa-t.  has  probably  about  1000  inha- 
bitants. Bastelica,  near  the  soiufc  of  the  Prunella,  had, 
in  1*^33,  a  population  or23I4. 

The  lin:t  notice  of  Corsica  is  in  Herodotus,  under  the 
name  Cynuis  (Ki'/jroc).  The  people  of  Phoca'a  {^u}Ka'nj\ 
n  city  in  Asia  Minor,  unable  to  resist  the  Persian  Cyrus, 
determined  to  desert  their  native  town.  In  the  year  544, 
u.  c,  they  embarked  with  their  wives  and  children,  fu-st  for 
Chios,  and  al'tcrwards  for  Corsica,  in  which  they  had  twenty 
years  before  founded  the  Xo\m  of  Alalia  ('AXaXii;).  Half 
the  number,  however,  returned  to  Phocaja,  but  the  re 
mainder  pursued  their  voyage  and  joined  the  people  of 
Alalia,  wi;h  whom  they  continued  five  years,  plundering 
the  surrounding  nations,  until  having  suffered  dreadful  loss 
in  a  sea  tight  against  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
(T»m<T»;i'o/),  and  Carthaginians  (Kapxj/^ovtoj,)  they  aban- 
doned Corsica  to  seek  another  settlement.  (Herodot. 
I.  165.  &c.)  In  the  time  of  Gelon  of  Syracu.se  (h.  c. 
480)  we  find  mentiou  of  Corsicans  (Krprtoc)  among  the 
troops  with  which  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar  came  to 
the  aid  of  Terillus,  t\rant  of  Himera  {'Ifi^ptj).  (Herod, 
vii.,  ins.)  The  Carthaginians  had  probably  possessed 
them<el\  es  of  Cjisica,  at  least  of  the  coast,  and  on  their 
downfall  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  ravaged  by  these  h.  c.  250,  but  not  subdued  till  long 
after.    A  tribute  of  200,000  lbs.  of  wa.x  imposed  on  them 


deserves  notice,  as  indicating  one  of  the  chief  products  o< 
the  island  at  that  time.  The  Romans  founded  two  coLoni(M, 
both  on  the  east  coast:  Mariana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Golo, 
founded  by  Marius,  and  Aleria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavi- 
gnano,  by  the  Dictator  Sylla.  The  Romans  used  the  island 
as  a  place  of  banishment.  Seneca  was  sent  to  it  as  an 
exile.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Corsica  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Goths;  but  the  successes  of  Belisarius  forced  them  to 
abandon  the  island,  which  was  then  included  in  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Early  in  the  ei|rhth  century,  the  Saracens,  then  masters  cf 
Spain,  possesseu  themselves  of  Corsica ;  but  the  decline  ctf 
their  power  and  the  attacks  of  t)ie  kings  of  France  and 
Aragon,  and  ultimately  of  the  Pope,  led  them  to  abandon 
the  island,  whi'h  became  the  subject  of  contention  between 
the  papal  .see  and  the  maritime  republics  of  Pisa  and 
Genoa. 

The  Gcn.)c.  c,  who  at  length  crushed  the  maritime  power 
of  Pisa,  :in<l  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of.  Conica, 
governed  it  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  several  centuries^  In 
1553  the  French,  under  the  Marquis  de  Thcrmes,  assisted 
by  some  malcontent  Corsicans,  and  supported  by  a  con- 
siderable Turkish  fleet,  attempted  to  conqjuer  the  island, 
and  met  at  first  with  ^eat  success,  subdumg  all  the  isle 
except  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  but  the  Genoese,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  veteran  Andrew  Doria,  and  supported  by  the  em- 
peror Qiarles  V.,  at  length  recovered  the  island ;  and  though 
they  had  by  treaty  granted  many  immunities  and  privileges 
to  the  natives,  they  soon  resumed  their  oppressive  course 
of  government.  A  revolt  soon  took  place  (m.  1564)  under 
Sanipicro  de  Bastelica  or  Ornano,  who  had  instigated  the 
French  in  their  attempt  to  wrest  the  island  firom  the  Ge- . 
noese;  but  he  was  assassinated  in  1567,  and  the  rovoU 
quelled  shortly  after.  The  oppressions  of  the  Genoese  be- 
came after  this  greater  and  more  systematic.  Commercial 
restrictions  unposod  by  them,  checked  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  island ;  wliile  the  internal  commotions 
of  the  islanders  themselves,  which  led  to  continual  assassin- 
ations, prevented  their  uniting  for  the  common  good :  tbs 
legal  authorities  converted  these  assassinations  and  dis- 
turbances into  grounds  fur  confiscation,  or  exacted  large 
sums  as  the  ])rice  of  the  ofi*ender*s  escape.  In  .1676  the 
Genoese  settled  here  a  colony  of  Mainote  Greeks,  who  had 
fled  from  the  oppressions  of  their  Turkish  eoncjuerors :  their 
descendants  still  continue  at  or  near  Ajaccio. '  Between 
these  settlers  and  the  natives  great  jealousies  and  feuds 
arose ;  and  when  the  island  at  last  revolted,  the  Gonoesc 
found  in  these  Gi'eeks  their  staunchest  supporters. 

In  1 729  the  long-smothered  discontent  broke  out.  A  tax 
collector  seized  some  of  the  goods  of  a  poor  woman  of  the 
village  of  Bozzo,  near  Corte,  for  the  amount  of  taxes  due 
from  her,  amounting  to  about  five-pence  English.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  neighbours  drew  forth  threats  from 
the  collector,  and  they,  irritated  by  his  conduct,  drove  him 
away  with  stones.  The  Genoese  sent  troops  to  quell  the 
commotion,  and  the  natives  assembled  to  repel  tliem:  the 
revolt  became  general,  and  the  natives  placing  at  their 
head  three  of  their  countrymen,  Andrew  Ceccaldi,  a  noble, 
Luij^i  Giafferi,  a  man  of' less  elevated  origin  but  large 
family  connexion,  and  Domenico  RaiTaeli,  an  ecclesiastic, 
posses>ed  themselves  of  the  town  of  Bastia,  though  they 
failed  in  their  attempt  on  the  castle.  The  Genoese  tried.at 
first  to  subdue  the  levolters  by  their  ovm  forces  alone,  but 
finding  these  insulhcient,  applied  to  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  who  sent  first  in  1731  a  small  body  of  tbrces,  which 
proved  inadequate,  and  then  a  large  army  under  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemborg  (a.d.  1732),  which  compelled  the  islanders 
to  submit  upon  terms,  the  observance  of  which  the  em- 
peror guaranteed.  The  thi-ee  chiefs,  with  another  Corsican 
of  note,  went  to  Genoa  as  hostages,  and  the  Gtmoese  would 
have  put  them  to  death  with  the  emperor's  consent,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  and  Prince 
Euj£ene  of  Savoy.  The  Genoese  violated  the  terms,  and 
m  1734  the  revolt  broke  out  anew :  the  Corsicans  chose  for 
their  leaders  GiatFeri,  the  only  one  of  their  three  chiefs  who 
had  returned  to  the  island,  and  Giacinto  Paoli. 

In  the  year  1736  there  came  a  vessel  under  the  English 
flag  from  Tunis,  laden  with  artillery  and  warlike  stores, 
clothing,  and  money,  and  bringing  a  person  of  noble  ex- 
terior, richly  dressed  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  who  landed 
for  the  assistance  of  the  islanders,  claimed  to  be  a  grandiw 
of   various  couutries,   and   made  the  most   magnificcpt 
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tf  fefftlgn  aid,'    This  was  Theorlore,  by  descent 
^f  K^nlinf  in  W-^wfnlv.i;q^  but  by  birth  ii  French- 
tic  adventure,  aspired  to 
^     y     ^  1  i^d  secretly  Tiej^otiatcd  with 

't>f  I  he  chiQta  Jbr  the  purpose.  The  Corsicans, 
tk  vriib  hi»  personal  appearance,  dazzled  by  bis  pro- 
"  and  looking  uj^jn  his  opportune  arrival  as  little 
miracviloua^  ^nllingly  choso  him  tts  their  king* 
pi^  the  regal  power  for  some  months,  coined 
Isihbuted  patents  of  nobility,  instituted  an  order 
'*aood,  and,  to  evince  his  firmness,  put  to  death 
rsoMH,  merabens  of  distinguished  famih'e.^.  He 
vk  m*ny  enterprises  against  the  towns  still  held  by 
noese,  took  Porto  Verrhio,  but  failed  before  fta^tia. 
fig  however,  through  the  failure  of  his  promises, 
\Tity  diminished,  and  he  determined  to  leave  the 
ciU  as  he  said,  the  succours  of  which  he  bad 
UtetL  He  arranged  for  conducting  the  govern- 
Sis  absence,  quitted  Ckyrsica,  and  visited  succes- 
,  Fran^^,  and  Holland,  Boinj^  arrested  for  debt 
KQ,  he  was  released  by  a  Jew  and  his  associates, 
him  with  funds  to  fit  out  three  merchant 
i-igate,  with  wbic!i  he  appeared  off  the  island 
'  the  Oenoesc  had  by  tliis  lirae  CLillc^d  in  the 
Fwnch,  who  had  under  M.  do  Boiyht'ux  made 
i-urgents;  and  Thco- 
t  on  shore  some  war- 
M.UV  uL-\\  M'ii  > iiL"  i  ii'SMi],  under  the  Marquis 
ois,  a  man  of  u:reat  promptitude  and  scverit)', 
"^''-  *''  '  v  ttowu  their  unns*  Theodure 
1  ill  ir42;  but  the  natives  did 
.  J  recei\iB  him.  He  afi(?Ewardii 
be  wm  imprisoned!  for  debt,  but 
ihrovigh  the  kind  interference  of 
and  made  over  his  kintrdom  of  Corsica 
hU  creditors.  He  died  in  L^jndon  in  1756, 
St.  Ann*s  Churchyard,  Weitminsteft  where 
rds  the  stronfr*^  \  if  issitudcs  of  his  life.  Giaf- 
'Went  to  N     '  the  iervioe  of  which  king- 

Ltiucd  till 

nt   tne  rrench.  a.d.  T742,  the  revolt 
;  and  Matm  Ijeinj^  tliclejulers  of  tlie 

I I  1745  a  British  fleet  gave  assistance 
V  bombardiuf;^  Bustia  and  8t.  Fio- 
,*vi.  ;n  ilwkc.-  towna  to  siUTender, 

n-rs,  which  resulted 

'  1  at  the  appointment 

jia  to  be  |jeneralissmu\  disgusted  the  British, 

5  and  the  Genoese  soon  after  recovered  Bastia 

'  ito.    The  jealousy  subsided,  and  the  three 

the  government  between  thcnj,  mail  the  de- 

'  roll  on  a  foreign  mission,  on  which  he  died 

-  entrance  ot  Matra  into  lire  Picdniontesc 

.  er  to  Gafiori,    Gaffori  was  assasjiin- 

ipposed  by  the  contrivance  of  the 

i!  d  contluued  for  two  years  without  a 

lent  in  1755  of  Pasquale  or  Piuicul 

..t  iMM-  JlVjU  tilr^Eidy  mentioned,  to  the  office 

Corsica.     Paoh  defeatcil  the  Genoese  and 

i!si»vru4H)  who  opposed  him,  settled  the  go- 

\  provided  for  tlie  improvement  of 

'  es^ation  of  those  mternal  discords 

hieh  had  enabled  the  Genoese  to 

I  a  the  island,  alarmed   the  hitler, 

h]  aid  of  France,  which  being  in  debt 

I,  furnished  auxiliarj'  troops  by  way 

11  irC4  the  au3wiliaries  arrived,  ana  were  put 

lla&tia,  Calvi,  Ajaccio,  St.  Fioren^co,  and  Al- 

CtJvi.     Their  instruct  ions  were   to  secure 

;hout  undertaking  oifensive  operations  against 

I'rom  the  attack  of  theise  therefore  the  Cor- 

ftly  abstained^  and  directed  their  efforts  else- 

'    Miihonlieft  indeed  (LAri  de  ren/ier 

III  [K  3S),  speaks  of  att  unsuoceiisful 
Ky  Paoli  in  1765. 
ya  ceded  the  iblajid  to  France,  re- 

tj  to  reclaim  it  upon  payment  to  the 

muni  \j(  the  expenses  Ihey  had  incurred  or 

^tn  'be  vubjugalion  of  it.     This  cession  quite 

iirs,    A  tuj^'e  French  army  was  em* 

•ns  under  ihi;  ^larquis  de  Chauvelin, 

!  the  O-mnt  de  Vaux,    The  na- 

t  they  hud  not  adequate  means 

i^ori^',  \\  rum  Uiey  had  made  their  capitah 


was  taken  without  registance ;  and  Paoli,  retiring  with  a  re- 
duced force,  was  beset  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  too  powerful 
to  be  resisted.  He  addressed  hu*  adherents  in  a  pathetic 
speech,  and  embarking  in  an  English  vessel  at  Porto 
Vecchio,  passed  over  to  J^ghorn  in  1 769,  and  ufterward^^ 
wont  to  England,  where  lie  resided  many  years.  The 
i.^landcrs  continuod  to  struggle  for  a  time,  but  it  was  in 
vain :  France  obtained  full  possession. 

Tlie  French  Revolution  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Corsica n 
patriots,  and  Paoli  went  over  to  Paris  to  thank  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  for  having  admitted  Corsica  to  the  benefit 
of  the  French  laws,  and  reculled  those  whu  had  been  exiled 
for  having  sustained  its  independence.  He  wus  npjioiTiled 
military  commander  in  Corsica:  bttl  having  obHer\ed  with 
alarm  a  proposition  made  in  the  French  le^nshiture  to  cede 
Corsica  to  tlie  Duke  of  Phicentia,  and  lamenting  the  course 
which  the  Revolution  subsequently  took,  having  been  ac- 
cused also  of  treason  to  the  French  government,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  malcontents,  by  whom 
he  was  elected  generalissimo  and  president  of  an  ascembl  v 
held  at  Corti'.  He  now  sought  the  aid  of  the  English  ad- 
miral  Lortl  Hood,  who  com  mandod  the  Mediterranean  fleet; 
and  after  fiomo  negotiations  and  warlike  operations  on  a 
small  scale,  Genentl  Dimdas  landed  on  the  islaiul  aj>.  ITfft, 
with  tive  regiments.  *  The  French  troops  evacuated  St.  Fio- 
renzo,  and  shortly  after  Bastia  surrendered  with  a  garrison 
of4t}00men.  Calvi  also  surrondevcd:  and  by  negotuttion 
between  the  Britiih  government  and  I  ho  Corsicans,  the 
island  became  part  of  the  British  empire.  A  constitution 
was  drawn  up  by  an  a.>sembly  of  the  nation  at  Corte,  nnd 
agreed  lo  by  Sir  Gilbert  EUot  (afterwards  Lord  Minto),  as 
viceroy  of  the  kinff  of  Great  Britain.  But  tliough  it  is  i«aid 
that  tht!  muss  of  flie  people  were  favourable  to  these  pro- 
ceedingj^,  the  French  had  still  a  strong  party^  and  this  wtu? 
incrcabcd  by  disgusts  which  arose  between  the  Corsica ns 
and  the  English  functionaries.  Various  incidents,  trivial 
in  themselves,  increased  the  alienation;  and  the  English 
government,  jealous  of  Paolis  well  earned  iutluence  over 
his  countrymen,  directed  him  to  leave  the  island  and  pro- 
ceed to  England-  Upon  his  departure  things  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect,  and  the  Etiglish  at  last  detonwined  on 
abandoning  Corsica,  which  they  did  in  1796.  The  French 
soon  repossessed  themselves  of  itt  and  exiled  the  leaders  of 
the    revolt.  ce  this  time  Corsica  has  been  united  to 

France. 

Bonaparte  never  showed  much  favour  to  Corsica:  he  was 
not  popular  there,  nor  is  his  memory  cherished.  On  his 
downfail,  owing  »o  the  oppression  of  the  militarj'  comman- 
dant  discontents  broke  out  in  Coiiitca,  and  a  i^mall  British 
foree  landed  on  the  inland  at  the  invitation  of  the  islanders; 
but  they  held  the  posts  which  they  occupied  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  them  to  the  restored  government 
of  the  Bourbons. 

CORTE'.    [CorsicaO 

CORTES,  HERNAN,  was  born  in  1485  at  Medellin,  a 
village  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  He  was  sent  to  fctudy  law 
at  Salamanca;  but  being  of  a  turbulent  and  dissipated  dis- 
position, his  father  wished  him  to  go  to  Italy  a-  ^  r-ii  i  ,rv 
adventurer  under  the  Great  Captain.     Not  sii  u 

this»  in  1502  he  obtained  permission  to  follow  hi  u 

Ovando,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Hispaniola;  but 
an  accident  which  befell  him  in  scaling  a  lady*s  window 
prevented  his  joining  Ovando  till  1 6(14-  In  1511  he  dlslin- 
g niched  himself  under  Velasquez  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba^ 
imd  in  1518  wsia  selected  by  this  governor  to  undertake  the 
conquest  i>f  Mexico,  then  just  discovered  by  Grijalva.  Ac- 
cordingly* Girtes  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  the  l^th 
uf  Kovember,  1518,  with  ten  vessels,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
eighteen  horsemen,  60t)  infantry,  thirteen  only  of  whom 
were  muskeleerSH  and  the  rest  cr^iss -bowmen.  He  touched  at 
various  places,  and  among  them  at  Havannah  in  search  of 
more  ailventurers :  and  i-etting  uut  again  February  lOlh, 
1519,  l>ent  his  course  to  Cujcumel,  left  Ibis  island  on  Vhe  4th 
of  March*  and  proceeded  up  the  river  Grijalva,  or  Tabai^co. 
Vcia*que2,  Roon  after  he  had  dispatched  his  lieutenant  with 
the  brilhant  pruspects  of  conquest,  revoked  his  commis^iotu 
and  aitempted  to  eet  him  brought  back  under  arrest ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  Cortes  frustrated  all  ihe  »cheme«  of  the 
go\'ernor. 

Having  taken  the  town  of  Tabasco,  with  much  slaughter, 
he  recei\ed  from  its  cacique  gold  and  proviaiuns*  and  twcnfv 
female  slaves.  One  of  the^ie,  who  make*  a  g:  '  in  iliO 
history  of  the  conquest,  under  the  name  ^  inrmiu 

being  a  native  of  Me%vco» >i*!;ca.m<£  V\^\>i  v.^>-.^.x  s.^  \\\\wx 
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pretcr,  in  conjunction  villi  Jerome  do.  AguUar,  who  had 
been  eight  years  prisoner  in  the  island  orCoxumel.  Ad- 
vancing into  the  interior,  Cortes  met  at  San  Juan  de  XJlua 
some  Mexican  chief*,  who  were  anxious  to  know  his  inten- 
tions. Cortes  laid  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  his 
mission  from  the  great  monarch  of  the  east,  and  the  neees- 
sitv  of  his  waiting  upon  their  king.  Native  painters  in  the 
mean  time  were  delineating  on  cotton  cloth  the  ships, 
horses,  artillery,  &c.  of  the  ominous  visiters,  in  order  to 
ac(|UH.int  Uieir  sovereign  with  the.  wonders  which  words 
could  not  describe.  To  awe  them  still  more,  Cortes  dis- 
played the  evolutions  of  his  men  and  horses,  and  the  havoc 
made  on  trees  by  the  terrific  thunder  and  discharge  of  cjin- 
uon-balls.  Several  of  the  terrified  Indians  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  so  many  ran  away,  that  it  was  difficult  to  subdue  their 
aljirm  and  regain  their  confidence. 

During  the  negotiations  for  his  progress  to  the  capital, 
Cortes  founded  the  colony  of  J'illa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz,  and 
defeated  the  ftiction  of  the  partizans  of  Velasquez,  who,  m 
the  midst  of  the  expedition,  were  in  full  readiness  to 
revolt.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  to  prevent  all  ferther 
hesitation  and  division  among  his  followers,  by  leaving  them 
no  other  chance  of  safotv  than  in  union  and  the  conquest 
of  a  hostile  country  in  which  he  shut  them  up  with  himself, 
he  deliberatelv  broke  liis  ships  to  pieces.  Cortc^s,  moreover, 
gained  over  tfio  caciques  who  were  impatient  of  the  Mexi- 
can yoke.  Tlie  caci(iuc  of  Zempoalla  implored  his  assist- 
ance,' and  furnished  him  with  provisions  and  200  Indians 
to  carry  burdens,  an  invaluable  service  in  a  country'  where 
beasts  of  burden  were  unknown.  On  arriving  at  the  con- 
fines of  the  Tlascalans,  Cortes  was  attacked  by  them,  under 
suspicion  of  his  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  Mexicans, 
tlicir  implacable  enemies ;  but  after  an  mcredible  slaughter, 
6 u 00  of  them  joined  the  conquerors.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment Cortes  readied  the  territory  of  the  Cholulans,  who, 
being  the  antient  enemies  of  his  now  auxiliaries,  refused 
to  admit  them  into  their  lioly  city  of  Cholula.  However,  in 
obedience  to  Montezuma's  ii\junction,  they  received  the 
Spaniards,  but  at  the  same  time  formed  a  plot  against  them. 
Cortes,  anticipating  their  treacher>',  destroyed  6000  of  them 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier.  The  perplexity  of  the 
Mexican  comicils  increased  with  the  boldness  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  were  now  regarded  as  those  descendants  of  j 
the  sun,  destined  by  prophetic  tradition  to  come  fitjm  tho 
east,  and  subvert  the  Aztec  empire.  Accordingly,  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1519,  they  were  received  at  Teiiochtitlan, 
the  Mexican  capital,  as  Teules,  or  divinities.  Soon  after, 
however,  an  attac^k  was  made  by  the  natives,  actuig  under 
secret  orders,  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  head  of  a  prisoner 
was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  country  up  to  the  court, 
to  disprove  tho  immortality  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortes,  on 
.earning  this  treachery,  carried  ofl*  the  emperor  Muteczuma^ 
or  Montezuma,  to  his  quarters,  although  he  asserted  his  inno- 
cence, and  ofiered  to  deliver  up  the  chief  aggressor.  But  Cor- 
tes demanding  also  the  son  of  this  otlicer  and  five  ofiTicers  ^ 
more,  had  them  all  burnt  alive  in  front  of  the  imperial  | 
piilaco,  on  a  pile  made  of  the  weapons  which  were  kept  in 
St 01^  for  the  defence  of  tho  state.  During  the  execution, 
the  emperor  was  loaded  with  irons.  Subsequently  he 
acknowledged  Charles  V.  as  his  lord,  but  he  constantly  re- 
fused to  embrace  Christianity;  and  when  Cortes  led  his 
soldiers  to  stop  the  human  sacrifices  and  throw  down  the 
idols  in  the  grand  temple,  both  priests  and  people  rose  in 
arijis  and  forced  him  to  desist.  After  thip  provocation,  the 
Mexicans  became  resolved  to  oxpcl  tho  Spaniards,  and 
M«»nteziima,  though  a  prisoner,  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
sovereign,  and  ordered  Cortea  to  depart. 

After  six  months'  occupation  of  Mexico,  when  the  danger 
of  tho  Spaniards  had  increased,  18  ships  with  80  hersomen, 
800  infantry,  120  cross-bowmen,  and  12  pieces  of  artillery, 
wore  sent  under  Pamphilo  de  Nar\*aez  by  Velasquez 
ai^inst  Cortes.  Cortes,  deriving  fresh  counu^e  from  his 
disapfointraent  and  indignation,  persuaded  Montezuma 
that  he  was  goinp?  to  meet  his  friends.  Leaving  him  and 
the  capital  in  charge  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  only  150 
incii,  he  marched  with  250  against  Narvaez,  attacked  him  in 
the  dead  of  night  near  Zempoalla,  made  him  prisoner,  and 
with  iho  new  armv  hastened  back  to  Mexico,  which  had 
revolted  in  his  absence.  Although  he  resumed  his  fornier 
position  there,  he  had  soon  to  maintain  a  desperate  conflict, 
and  to  retreat  for  safety  after  Montezuma  had  perished  in 
nUoinpting  to  appease  his  subjects.  This  success  of  the 
Mexicans  led  to  their  total  defeat  in  the  battle  which  thoy 
/bug^bt  and  lo9t  ia  tbeplain  of  OtompanorOtumba,  July  7th, 


1520.  This  victory  enabled  Cortet  to  snbdue  some  of  tb# 
neighbouring  territories  with  tho  assistance  of  theTloscalani^ 
to  attach  1 0,000  more  of  them  to  his  service,  to  attack  Mexico 
again  six  months  after  his  retreat,  and  to  retake  it  the  nth  of 
August,  1521,  after  seventy-five  days  of  fierce  and  almost 
daily  fighting.  Tlie  natives  once  more  reduced  to  despair  lose 
again,  and  again  they  yielded  to  superior  discipline,  though 
on  no  occasion  did  native  Americans  so  bravely  oppose 
European  troops.  Thus  a  daring  adventurer,  regarded 
and  treated  by  his  countr)'men  as  a  rebel,  after  a  bloody 
struggle,  gained  possession  of  a  country  which  for  more 
than  three  centuries  formed  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in 
the  Ctstilian  crown.  The  atrocities  of  Cortes  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  declamation,  but  he  was  a  soldier  by 
profession,  and  while  the  Inquisition  burnt  Jews  and  Pro- 
testants in  Spain,  he  could  learn  from  his  chaplains  no 
other  or  better  means  of  converting  heathens  than  by  fire 
and  the  sword. 

Indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  Charles  V.,  who  listened 
to  his  enemies,  Cortes  returned  to  Spain  in  1*528  to  face  hii 
accusers.  He  was  ret^eived  with  much  respect,  and  made 
Marquis  of  the  rich  valle  de  Oajaca,  but  in  1530  liad  to 
return  to  Mexico  divested  of  civil  power. 

Being  anxious,  after  his  military  exploits,  to  extend  his 
fame  by  maritime  discover}',  particularly  in  the  opening  of 
a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  he  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expense  different  expeditions,  one  of  which  disco- 
vered California  in  1535,  and  he  him«elf  coasted  next  year 
both  sides  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  then  called  the  Sea  of 
Cortes.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1540,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Charles  V.  with  cold  civility,  and  by  his  ministers 
with  insolent  neglect.  He  accompanied  however  this 
pruico  in  1541  as  a  volunteer  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  Algiers,  and  his  advice,  had  it  been  listened  to,  would 
have  saved  the  Spanish  arms  from  disgrace,  and  delivered 
Europe  three  centuries  earlier  from  maritime  barbarians. 
Envied  and  ill  recjuited  by  the  court,  Cortes  withdrew  from 
iiy  leaving  sycophants  and  detractors  to  reap  the  fVuits  of 
his  labours  and  his  genius.  He  died  however  in  aflluenee 
near  Seville,  the  2nd  of  December,  1547,  in  the  63rd  year 
of  his  age.  Tho  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Vera  Cruz,  with 
the  object  of  compelling  his  followers  to  conouer  or  die— 
his  fearless  entry  into  Mexico— the  still  bolder  seizure  of 
Montezuma  in  his  own  palace— his  defeat  of  Nar\aez— his 
victory  of  Otumba — and  his  magnanimity  in  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  are  deeds  almost  unparalleled,  and  more  like 
romance  than  reality. 

Robertson  lias  estimated  the  character  of  Cortes  at  least 
as  hi^>hly  as  his  own  countrymen  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
Gomara,  Ilerrera,  Sol  is,  Lorenzana  (who  publi8he<l,  in 
1 770,  a  History  of  New  Spain,  founded  on  the  only  writings 
of  Cortes,  which  consist  of  four  letters  to  Charles  V.),  and 
Trueba. 

CO'RTES,  the  name  of  the  assembly  of  representatives 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  Tliese  absemblies  have  been  vari- 
ou.slycon.stituted  in  different  ages,  and  in  the  different  king- 
doms  into  which  Spain  was  divided  till  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  Tlic  cortes  of  Castile  and  Leon  and 
those  of  Arag(»n  were  the  principal.  Considerable  obscurity 
prevails  as  to  the  origin  and  the  formation  of  both.  Ilio 
earhest  national  assemblies  under  the  Visigothic  kings  met 
generally  at  Toledo ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  churdi,  and  were  called  councils.  After  de- 
ciding all  questions  of  church  disciplinof  they  concerned 
themselves  with  temporal  affairs,  and  in  this  stage  of  the 
discussion  the  lay  lords  or  barons  took  an  active  part,  and 
the  king  presented  his  requests.  In  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Leon,  a.d.  1020,  ch.  vi.,  the  transition  from  ecclesiastical 
to  temimral  affairs  is  clearly  pointed  out : — *  Judicato  ergo 
ecdesia)  judicio,  adcptarjue  justitia,  agatur  causa  regia* 
deinde  populorum.*  In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  J'tca, 
1063,  we  find  ihat  several  points  of  discipline  were  reformed 
'  with  the  coubcnt  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  ;'  and  the  sig- 
natures arc  those  of  the  king,  the  infantes,  nine  bisho])a, 
three  abl)ots,  and  three  magnates;  but  it  is  adde<l  in  a  note 
that  '  all  the  other  magnates  had  subscribed  to  the  same 
acts.'  It  is  nnw  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  that  age, 
and  down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  there  was  no 
popular  representation  from  the  towns  or  commons  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon  in  those  assemblies.  (Marina,  Teoiia  de  lut 
Cortes ;  Sempere,  Hnthire  den  Cortes ;  Dunham,  History 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.)  The  people  are  said  to  have  occa- 
sionally attended  these  national  councils  on  some  aolemn 
occasions,  as  in  the  council  held  at  Toledo  in  1 135,  but  only 
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battle  of  Aljubarrota,  created  a  new  council  in  13B5,  coai 
Kiniificr  ,,f  r;>nr  iw-}top»,  fbur  nobles,  and  four  citizens,  wilSr 
0  powers*  This  towns  next  solicited  the 
bjfthops  and  nobles  from  the  council,  in 
order  that  it  should  coniiist  entirely  of  citizens ;  but  J  uaii 
rejected  the  demand.  They  alatr  contrived  at  timcsi  to  ex- 
clude the  privileged  orders  from  the  cortes.  Marina  says 
that  the  privileged  orders  themselves  having  lost  much  of 
their  mtluence,  abstained  from  attending  the  cortc»s;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  although  money  might  be  voted  without 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  exempt  from 
taxation,  the  third  estate  alone  paying  all  direct  taxes,  yet 
nothing  else  of  importance  could  be  derided  without  their 
coticurrence,  Allnough  members  of  the  privdeged  order* 
i^hotdd  not  attend,  they  might  be  represented  by  proxy,  aft 
was  the  case  in  Aragon.  Besides,  the  cortes  were  not  aH 
of  one  sort;  there  were  general  or  solemn  cortes,  and  espe- 
cial cortes  for  some  particular  purpose.  Juan  appointed 
by  his  testament  six  prelates  and  nobles  as  guardians  of 
his  infant  son  Enrique  111.,  who  were  not,  however,  to  de- 
cide in  any  important  affair  without  the  concurrence  of  stx 
deputies*,  one  iVoin  earh  of  the  cities  of  Burgos,  Toledo, 
Leon,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Murcia.  •  Tlk'  fourteenth 
century  seems  to  have  been  the  brightest  period  of  popu- 
lar or  more  properly  municipal  representation  in  Spain* 
The  cortes  were  frequent,  and  the  subject  of  their  delibe- 
rations of  the  most  important  nature*  But  Spain  had  never 
a  definite  representahott  ;  io  no  meeting  of  this  |  -  ^  i;| 
all  or  half  the  great  towns  send  deputies;  and  i 

did  return  them  appear  to  have  obsened  little  j.   ^ .i 

in  the  numbers*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  two  should 
be  returned  from  each;  yet  in  the  cortea  of  Maih-id.  in 
13;)u,  we  find  that  Burgos  and  Salamanca  ^ent  eight  cach^ 
while  the  more  important  cities  of  Seville  and  Corflova 
sent  only  three;  Caaiz  only  two;  Oviedo  and  Badajoz  one; 
Santiago,  Orense,  Mondonedo,  and  other  great  cities  of 
Gulicia  *ent  none  at  all.  In  ftict,  only  forty-eight  places 
returned  deputies  to  these  cortes,  and  the  number,  at  the 
moat,  was  iiu  '  Me.  Incidentally,  we  learn  that  in 
ilie  a-^iwinbUc  riod  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  spoke 

liir  the  ecrleisia^ii' ui  ^t ate,  and  the  chief  of  the  house  of 
Lara  for  the  nobles*  Some  of  the  deputies  contended  for 
th*?  proct+denco  in  voting,  as  well  as  for  that  of  seats*  This 
rival  IT  was  more  conspicuous  between  Burgos  and  Toledo, 
until  AloiiFio  XL  found  the  means  to  appease  it.  "  The 
deputies  of  Toledo,"  said  the  monarch  in  the  midst  of  the 
a^ijcmblv.  '*  ^vill  do  whatever  I  order  them,  and  in  their 
name,  I  say,  let  those  of  Burgos  speak*"  The  municipal 
corporations  could  boe^t  of  something  more  than  the  honour 
of  returning  deputies,  an  honour  to  which  many  of  them 
were  perfectly  iniLfferent.  Their  condition  was  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  eeignoriat  towns,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  groaned  under  the  oppressiions  of  the  nobley.'  (Dtin- 
Imm,  Huiory  qf  Spafn  and  I\>rtngal\  b.  iii.  sect  3, 
ch.'ii*) 

The  remonstrances  or  petitions  of  th*^  opt^o».i1  i-^^rtiv.  f.^ 
the  king  ^nerally  began  as  follows  :- 
and  caballero^  of  the  Ktngdoni»^  of  (lastii 
name  of  the  three  estate*  of  the  kingdom,'  ^o.     Uemfm* 
straneea  from  the  deputies  of  the  towuts  bp2::tn  !— '  Mo^t 
high  and  powerful  prince!  your  very  hum M 
jecls,  and  servants,  the  deputies  of  the  town 
of  your  kingdoms,  who  are  as-sumbled  in  your  piescacc  by 
your  order,'  &c,     (Cortes  of  VnlladoluL  June,  1 42UJ 

In  the  cortes  of  I4n:     ■\        il   UL  demand-^ 
war*  with  the  Moors  a  6a,0UU.aou  of  t 

but  the  deputies  grantt:  00,000.     The    -  i 

proposed  that  if  the  me  i  be  found  insm 

...,  Ti,f  Im.  iMviirt.!  to  rni,,^    ^„i_    _  u.iency  by  a  louu    v, ..l 

rresh  for  the  puip<i»»e.    To  this  the 

.   ;     ,                   ;   :        >i5»sented.    By  hiji  tesiament  Enr'Mwo 
excluded  the  citizens  from  the  Councd  of  Retftr 
the  minority  of  hift  son   Juan  IL,  and  alXer  this  i 
no  longer  admitte*!  intothe  royal  cuuncil*    Thus  the  uuiiii- 
ei^iul  towns  lost  a  great  advantage  they  had  punf^l  .^o  y^nr^- 
before  under  Juan  L     They  soon  afler  *uii 
own  accord,  their  elective  franchises.    The 
deputies  to  the  cortes  had  been  till  then  di.^ir,«)i<i    hy   [jio 
ti»vvris,  but  now  having  lost  iheir  lutluetico  at  court  by  ihetr 
exclusion  from  the  royal  council,  the  towns  bfeun  to  cmui** 
phun  of  the  burthen*     Juan  II*  listened  att««uiively  to  iTicir 
complaints,  and.  in  the  corte?*  of*  >rM  11.    jj'    f-   -.r. -....-] 
tiiat  ihe  future  expenses  of  the  dt.  [ 

out  of  the  royal  treuury^A  i^tciYv:-        yi 
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iicccpled.  Accordingly,  in  the  next  cortcs,  12  cities  only, 
Burgos,  Toledo,  Lcun,  Zamora,  Seville,  Cordova,  Murcio, 
Jaon,  Segovia,  Avila,  Salamanca,  and  Cuen9a,  were  sum- 
ihdiumI  to  send  their  deputation  ;  some  other  towns  were  in- 
form, d  ihnt  they  might  entrust  their  powers  to  any  deputy 
from  the  above.  The  privilege  was  subsequently  extended 
t)  six  more  cities:  Valladolid,  Toro,  Soria,  Madrid,  Guada- 
1  i\iirii,andGianada.  These  18  places  constituted  henceforth 
llic  whole  representation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Andalusia.  The  other  communities  at  last  per- 
ceivintr  the  advantage  they  had  loat,  pctitii)ned  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  right,  but  found  themselves  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  18  privilej^ed  towns.  The  inlluenco  of  the 
court  was  openly  exercis<Kl  in  the  elections  of  these  towns, 
and  Hllhougii  the  cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1442,  and  those  of 
Cordova  in  1445,  requested  the  kin^  to  abstain  from  such 
interferenco,  yet  the  practice  became  more  barefiiced  than 
ever.  In  1457  Enrique  IV.  wrote  to  the  municipal  council 
of  Seville,  pointing  out  two  individuals  lit  to  be  deputies  in 
the  next  session,  and  re(|uesting  they  might  be  elected.  The 
municipal  councils,  which  elected  their  own  oiUcers  as  well 
as  the  deputies  to  the  cortes,  were  composed  of  all  the 
heads  of  families,  but  by  degrees  the  crown  interfered  in 
the    appointment  of  tho   municipal   officers.     [Ay-unta- 

MIENTO.] 

Thus  long  before  Charles  I.  (the  emperor  Charles  V.).  who 
has  been  generally  accused  of  liaving  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  Spain,  the  popular  branch  of  the  representat  ion  was  already 
reduced  to  a  shadowjbrthe  deputies  uf  the  18  cities,  elected 
by  court  inlluence.  were  mere  registrars  of  the  royal  decrees, 
and  ready  voters  of  the  supplies  demanded  of  them.  Under 
Feitliuaiid  and  Isabella  the  royal  authority  became  more  ex- 
tended and  firmly  established  by  the  subjection  of  the  pri- 
vileged orders ;  the  turbulent  nobles  were  attacked  in  their 
castles,  which  were  rnzed  by  hundreds,  and  the  Santa 
Ilermandad  hunted  the  proprietors  thwughoutthe  country. 
Many  of  the  grants  by  former  kings  were  revoked 
and  the  proud  feudatories  were  tame<l  inio  submissive 
courtiers. 

Charles  only  finished  tho  work  by  excluding  the  pri- 
vileged orders  from-  the  cortes  Hltogetht-r,  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors contentinjr  themselves  with  convoking  the  deputies 
of  the  18  royal  cities  of  the  crown  of  Castile  on  certain 
solemn  occasions,  to  register  their  decrees,  to  acknowledge 
the  prince  of  Asturias  as  heir  ai>parent  to  the  throne,  to 
swear  Bllcgiance  to  a  new  sovereign,  &c.  The  polit^y  of  ab- 
solutism has  been  the  same  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  using 
the  popular  power  against  the  aristocracy,  in  ortler  to  re- 
duce and  destroy  both  in  the  end. 

In  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  which  forme<l  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the  cortes  of  each  o 
these  three  states  continued  to  assemble  under  Charles  I. 
and  his  successors  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  who  ctmvoked 
them  in  their  accustomed  manner  by  brazos  or  orders,  and 
they  maintained  some  show  of  independence,  altiiough  in 
reality  much  reduced  in  importance,  after  Philip  II.  had 
abolished  the  office  of  the  Just  iza.  [Ar\oox.]  But,  after  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon  formally  abo- 
lished tho  cortes  of  these  states  by  right  of  conquest,  as  he 
expressed  it,  because  they  had  taken  (mrt  with  his  rival  the 
Ai'cbduke  Charles. 

When,  in  1808,  tho  Si>anish  people  rose  in  every  pro- 
vince against  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  tho  }'in<;  was  a 
prisoner  in  France  after  having  been  obliged  b\  threats  to 
abdicate  the  crown,  and  the  nation  tbund  itself  without  a 
government.  Municipal  juntas  were  formed  in  every  nro- 
vinc^,  consisting  of  deputies  taken  from  the  various  orders 
or  classes  of  society,  nobles,  clergymen,  proprietors,  mer- 
chants, &c.  These  juntas  sent  deputies  to  form  a  central 
junta,  with  executive  powers  for  the  general  affairs  of  the 
country,  but  a  legislature  was  still  wanting.  The  central  junta 
was  (-ailed  upon  to  assemble  the  cortes  fur  all  Spain.  They 
ai  iirst  thought  of  reviving  the  antient  cortos  by  e.<taiaentob 
or  brazes,  but  many  difficidties  presented  themselves.  The 
ditVorcnc«  of  formation  l)etween  the  old  corlcs  of  Aragon 
and  those  of  Castile  ;  the  difficulty  of  apply ini^  tho?e  forms 
to  the  American  possessions  of  Spain,  which  were  now,  for 
the  llrst  time,  admitted  to  equiil  rights  with  the  mother 
Country,  but  where  the  same  elements  of  so<;iety  did  not 
exist,  at  least  not  in  the  same  proportion  ;  the  ditUi-uli\  even 
in  Spain  of  collecting  a  legitimate  representatijii  of  the 
various  orders,  while  m<3St  of  the  provinces  were  occupied 
or  overrun  bv  French  armies,  and  while  many  of  the  nobi- 
Utf  Olid  tho  higher  clergy  had  acknowledged  tho  intrusive 
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king  Joseph  Napoleon  ;  all  these,  added  to  tho  altered  i1 
of  public  opinion,  to  the  long  discontinuance  of  tlw 
cortes  by  orders  or  states,  to  the  diminished  intluencc  of  I 
old  nobility,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  nobility  during  ibo 
latter  reigns  merely  through  court  favour,  made  the  urif^ 
nal  plan  appear  impracticable.  The  situation  of  the  coui|«- 
try  was  in  fact  without  a  parallel  in  histor)'.  The  centnl 
junta  consulted  the  consejo  (rcunido)  or  commission  of  nu^p 
gistrates,  from  the  old  higher  courts  of  the  monarchy,  who 
proposed  to  a.ssemble  deputies  of  tho  various  brazes  or  eit«^ 
nientos,  all  to  form  one  house,  a  proposal  extremely  vag^ 
and  apparently  impracticable,  which  looks  as  if  mode  (o 
elude  the  question.  Jovellanos  and  others  thon  propowd 
two  houses,  constituted  as  in  England ;  but  this  would  alia, 
have  been  a  new  creation  without  precedent  in  Spain,  and 
surrounded  by  many  dilhculties,  the  state  of  society  be- 
ing greatly  diiferent  in  tho  two  countries.  Mcantimo  tha 
central  junta  being  driven  away  by  the  French,  first  froia 
Madrid^  and  afterwards  from  Seville  in  Januar}',  1810,  took 
refuge  at  Cadiz,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Spanish; 
patriots,  whither  a  number  of  persons  trom  the  variuua  pror 
vinces  and  classes  had  Hocked.  Before  leavinir  Seville,  tha 
central  junta  issued  regulations  addressed  to  the  provincial 
juntas  about  the  manner  of  electing  the  deputies  to  thfi 
cortes,  stating  at  the  end  that  *  similar  letters  of  convoca- 
tion would  be  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  uoelc- 
siastical  brazo  and  of  the  nobility.'  This,  however,  waa 
never  done. 

The  central  juuta  soon  after  arriving  at  Cadiz  resigned 
it^;  powers  into  tho  hands  of  a  council  of  regency  composed'' 
of  uve  individuals,  but  before  its  resignation  it  issued  a  de^. 
cree  approving  of  the  plan  of  Jovellanos  for  twochambeni 
and  recommending  it  to  the  regency.  The  regency  ho^N 
ever  paid  little  attention  to  this  recommendation ;  it  sevnutt. 
to  hesitate  during  several  months  about  convoking  anj 
cortes  at  all,  for  there  was  at  Cadiz  a  party  of  pure  alwor 
lutists  opiK)sed  to  any  representation  whato^er.  The  e^ 
genry  a.t:ain  consulted  the  consejo  reunido,  the  majority .«C 
which,  departing  from  its  former  opinion,  gavo  up  the  idipa 
of  ct)rtes  by  cstamentos,  and  proposed  the  election  of  depii^ 
ties  without  distinction  of  classes.  The  council  of  stale  be- 
ing likewise  consulted  by  tho  regency,  decided  that,  owi|a^ 
to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  was  best  to  elect  the  depih 
ties  without  cstamentos,  reserving  to  the  ^rejire-seutativescif 
the  nation  once  assembled  to  decide  whether  the  corlM 
should  be  divided  by  brazos  or  into  two  chanilxurs,  after 
listening  to  the  claims  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.'  The 
regenc}^  at  length  issued  letters  of  convocation  fw  Uie 
deputies  of  all  the  provinces  to  assemble  in  corlcs  at  tbfi 
Islk  de  I..eon  on  the  24th  September,  1810.  The  clections^ 
for  those  provinces  which  were  entirely  occupied  by  tba 
French,  were  made  at  Cadiz  by  electoral  juntas,  conipo<^ 
of  individuals  of  those  provinces  who  had  taken  refuge  thcrai 
A  .similar  process  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Americas, 
provinces.  (iVrguelles,  Eramen  hi%iorico  de  la  Rt^nrmft 
Constituciimal ;  Jovellanos,  Memoria  a  sm  Conijiairioia^. 
with  njij)e?Kiijf  and  notes  to  the  same.) 

The  cortes,  styled  *  extraordinary,'  sat  at  Cadiz  ficoisil 
September,  1810,' till  September,  1813.  During  this  tii9f^ 
amidst  numerous  enactments  whic4i  they  passed,  tliqf 
framed  a  totally  new  constitution  for  S)>ain,  which  hat 
become  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  Constitution  t>f  l&ltf 
the  year  in  which  it  was  proclaimed.  Tliis  const itntiofl 
established  the  representative  .system  with  a  single  popVc 
lar  rhaniber,  elected  in  a  numerical  pronortion  of  oiw 
deputy  for  every  70,000  individuals.  Tho  elections  are^fl 
direct,  but  by  means  of  electoral  juntas  or  colleger,  as  jf 
France  :  assem)>led  citizens  of  every  parish  apponil^ 
by  o{)en  written  votes,  a  certain  number  of  delegattfK 
who  choose,  by  conference  among  themselves,  one  Of 
more  parish  electors,  in  projiortion  to  the  populatisli. 
All  the  parish  elect' »rs,  of  every  district,  assemble  logts 
thcr  at  tlic  head  town  or  villa^e  of  the  same,  and  there 
proceed  to  elect  by  ballot  the  electors  for  the  distiict. 
All  the  district  electors  of  one  province  form  the  clectoiml 
junta  which  assembles  in  the  chief  town  of  that  pill* 
vincc  to  appoint  the  deputies  to  the  cortes.  cither  iron 
among  themselves  or  from  among  the  citizens  who  jpro 
not  district  electors,  provided  they  are  SpaiiiNh  citiE«*iii 
born,  in  the  full  cxen-isc  of  their  civil  rightt», .  pi^ 
more  than  25  years  of  age,  nnd  have  had  their  domicile' in 
the  province  for  at  least  seven  years  past.  By  Asu^^^^ 
qualification  was  inserted  of  a  yearly  income,  the  amtmnt 
and  nature  of  which  were  left  to  tho  discretion  of  future 
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cort#f  to  detonnine.    Every  diitrict  elector,  in  lueeeuion, 

■lln  w  to  the  table  where  the  president  and  lecreterf  arOt 

aM  tefb  the  name  of  his  candidate,  which  the  secretaij  writes 

dvwh.    The  scrutiny  then  takes  place,  and  the  majority  of 

fOtoa  deeides  the  election.  The  deputies  elected  receive  full 

pOPWis,  in  writing,  from  their  electors, '  to  act  as  they  think 

imt  iar  the  general  wel&r^  within  the  limits  prescribed 

bf  tte  eonstitution,  and  without  derogating  from  any  of  its 

smeles.'    The  deputies  are  allowed  by  the  resnective  pro- 

TJBoes  a  itxed  emolument  during  the  time  of  the  seissions. 

\F       Thm  ofdinaiy  oortes  assemble  once  e^-ery  year,  in  the  month 

\       of  lEarefa,  and  the  session  lasts  three  or  at  the  utmost  four 

I      iMPfht,    The  deputies  are  renewed  every  two  years. 

Thaw  ere  the  principles  of  the  formation  of  the  cortes, 

•  Hiofa,  whatever  may  be  their  merits,  have  evidently  little 
{  in  eommon,  except  the  name,  with  the  old  cortes  of  Castile 
^      orAzagon.    With  regard  to  the  legislative  ijowers  of  the 

*  e«tes»  their  influence  over  the  administration,  and  the 
\  ndwrity  which  is  left  to  the  executive,  we  must  refer  the 
C  leaier  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  The  king  has  a  veto 
^  ttrtwo years  following;  but  if  the  resolution  be  persisted 
i  in  tha  third  year  his  veto  ceases.  While  we  are  writing 
%  tMi  article^  the  corteit  assembled  at  Madrid,  December, 
j-  IIM,  are  occupied  in  making  modifications  in  the  Con- 
%-      ililatieii.  especially  by  the    establishment    of  a  second 

chnaber,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  how  it  will  be  constituted. 
Tlw  extraordinary  cortes  of  Cadis  were  succeeded  in 
'  Oetabaft  1819,  by  the  ordinary  cortes,  elected  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  Constitution.  In  Jauuarv,  1814,  they 
I  tiansfc  tf ail  their  sittinp  1o  Madrid,  which  had  been  freed 
r  from  the  Fraiieh.  In'Marcli,  of  that  year,  King  Ferdinand 
r  retnrBoA  to  Spain,  and  soon  aAor  dissolved  the  corten,  abro- 
'  «tMl  the  Constitution,  and  punished  its  supporters.  In  1 820 
f  tw-GMHtitation  was  proclaimed  again  throug^i  a  military 
i  iMWWjgetiuE ;  the  king  accepted  it,  and  the  cortes  assem- 
l  bU  agaw.  The  king  and  the  cortes  howover  did  not 
t  iWHkfai  loag  in  harmony.  In  1823  a  French  army,  under 
t  tha  dhiitou  Angouldma,  entered  Spain;  the  cortex  left 
,  taking  tne  king  with  them  to  Seville,  and  thence 
hui  by  force  to  Cadis.  Cadis  having  sur- 
1  to  the  French,  the  cortes  were  again  dispersed,  the 
Otoetifntion  was  again  abolished,  and  tlie  liberals  were 
MBlh  mmiahed.  This  name  of '  liberal,*  which  has  become 
nwum  general  use  in  our  days,  originated  in  the  first  cortes 
ofOidiB,  where,  it  was  used  to  designate  those  deputies  who 
WAV  iinNirable  to  reform*,  whilst  the  opposite  party  were 
s^led  *  wKvULet'    (Arguelles,  end  of  chan.  v.) 

■The  history  of  the  first  cortes  of  Caaiz  has  been  do- 
qaendr  written  by  Arguelles ;  that  of  the  cortes  of  1820-3 
sal  «r  tto  suheeqaent  royalist  reaction,  is  found  in  nume- 
Mia  vorks  and  pamphlets  of  contemporary  history,  written 
ailh  man  or  lees  jpartv  spirit,  among  which  the  least  par- 
fid  toperiiapa the NetHHUiiond^Etpagne,  Examen Critique^ 
Ufa,  ntMv  1836:  it  professes  to  be  written  by  a  Sj^ani^ 
m/S^jnajt,  who,  though  no  great  admirer  of  the  Constitution 
ef  nrt.  sneaks  with  eoual  freedom  of  the  guilt  and  blunders 
oir-fc  irioieni  men  of  ooth  parties. 

Ferdinand  VlL,  befbie  his  death,  in  1833,  assembled  the 

dipHtiei  of  the  royal  towns,  according  to  the  antient  form, 

Bil^  to'^libcrate,  hut  to  acknowledge  as  bis  successor  his 

iaiSat^  dtaugfater  Isabella.    Some  time  after  his  death  the 

faaen'iagient  proclaimed  a  charter  for  the  Spanish  nation, 

afUeh  waa  called  Estatuto  Real.    It  established  the  con- 

t  of  the  cortes  and  its  division  into  two  houses,  the 

or  deputies  firom   the    provinces,  and   the 

,  or  upper  nouse,  consisting    of  certain    nobles, 

,  and  also  of  citisens  distinguished  by  their  merit. 

of  the  cortes  however  was  very  limited,  the 

of  all  laws  belonging  exclusively  to  the  crown. 

Ml  diartar  did  not  last  above  two  years.    In  the  summer 

if  ItW  iaaiimotMns  broke  out  at  Mala^  and  other  places, 

wkiaa  the  Constitutbn  of  1812  was  agam  proclaimed ;  and 

il  lait  tha  insurreetion  spread  among  the  troops  which 

dotog  duty  at  the  queen's  residence,  at  La  Granja,  in 

Niee  of  which  the  queen  accepted  the  Constitution 

to  the  revision  of  the  cortes.'    The  cortes  were 

convoked  aoeording  to  the  plan  of  1812,  and 

i  at  Midrid  in  November,  183G. 

Tha  htotory  of  the  oortes  of  Portugal  is  nearly  the  same 

of  lAoae  of  Spain,  only  that  the  towns  which  sent 

para  eomparatively  fewer,  seldom  more  than  ten 

atatiineband  the  influence  of  the  priviTeged 

to  proportion.    The  nobles  having  by  de- 


crees become  courtiers,  as  in  Spam,  the  kmgs  reigned  in 
tact  absolute.    In  lattor  times  there  were  less  remains  of 

?opular  freedom  observable  in  Portugal  than  in  Spain.  In 
820,  while  King  Joab  VI.  was  in  Broiil,  a  military  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Portugal,  and  a  Constitution  was  fi-anied 
in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  one  of  1812,  but  it  was  soon 
aAer  upset.  For  an  account  of  these  transactions  see 
Kinsey's  P^trtugal  lUusirated,  1828.  After  the  death 
of  King  Jotfb.  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  gave  a  charter  to 
Portugal,  establishing  a  system  of  |K>pular  representation 
with  two  houses;  this  charter  was  aftemaros  abolighod 
by  Don  Miguel,  and  again  re-established  by  Don  Pedro. 
In  1836,  soon  after  the  affair  of  La  Granja  above  men- 
tioned, a  fresh  insiurrection  broke  out  at  Lisbon,  the 
charter  was  abrogated,  and  the  Constitution  of  1820  was 
again  proclaimed. 

The  Arai^nese,  during  their  period  of  splendour,  ex- 
tended their  representative  systom  by  brasos  or  estamentos 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  then  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  and  the  institution  remains  to  this  day  under  the 
name  of  Stamenti.    Thev  are  convoked  by  the  crown  on 

f particular  occasions,  chietly  to  grant  extraordinary  supplies. 
Sardinia.] 

CORTO'NA,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  in  Tuscany,  in  the 
province  of  Arezso,  from  which  town  it  is  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant south  by  east.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  bill 
facing  the  south,  and  commands  a  splendid  \iew  of  the 
fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  and  of  the  Thrasymenian  lake.  Its 
origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  Under  the  name 
of  Corytum,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Etrus* 
cans.  Its  walls  which  still  remain  are  of  the  structure 
called  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic,  consist ing  of  laree  polygonal 
stones  put  together  without  cement.  About  tne  middlo  of 
the  fifth  century  of  Rome  wo  find  Corytum  allied  to  the 
latter,  and  it  remained  £siithful  to  its  ulianc^  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  Hannibal  ravaged  its  territory 
before  the  battle  of  the  Thras}inenc  lake.  Little  is  known 
of  its  subsequent  history,  except  that  according  to  Diony^^ 
saus  and  Phiiy  the  elder,  it  received  a  Roman  c^ony.  llis- 
tory  is  likewise  silent  about  Cortona,  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  until  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  when  it  appears 
as  an  independent  municipal  community,  like  most  other 
Italian  cities  at  that  time,  tiaving  its  con>uls,  and  its  council 
composed  of  the  mujores  mililes,  or  nobles,  and  the  capi 
d'arti  e  mestieri,  or  head  tradesmen.  It  was  repeatedly  at 
war  with  its  neighbours  of  Arezzo,  whose  bishop  claimed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  juriMliction  over  Cortona. 
Having  taken  the  part  of  Frederic  II. ,  the  people  of  Cortona 
were  excommunicatc<l  by  the  Pope ;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  emperor,  they  made  their  peace  with  Rome  and  be- 
came allied  to  the  Florentines,  when,  in  February  1258, 
they  were  suddenly  assailed  in  the  night  by  the  people  of 
Arezzo,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  their  bishop  tJbertini, 
scaled  their  walls,  plundered  the  town,  and  razed  their 
castle.  Many  of  the  citizens  escaped  to  Perugia,  but  re< 
turned  in  1261,  by  an  agreement  made  with  the  bishop, 
who  however  continued  to  annoy  them,  till  he  was  killed  at 
the  defeat  of  Campaldino  by  the  Fbrentines  in  128D.  lu 
1325  Cortona  was  erected  into  a  separate  see  by  Pope 
John  XXII.  It  then  became  subject  to  a  powerful  family 
called  Casali,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Vicars  Generals  an^ 
Lords  of  Cortona  for  nearly  a  century.  In  14U9  the  citizens 
being  ^ssatisfied  with  their  lord,  called  in  the  Neapolitan 
troops  of  King  lAdislaus,  who  put  to  death  Casali,  took  pos- 
session of  Co^na,  and  then  sold  it  two  years  after  to  the 
Florentines  for  60,000  golden  florins.  From  that  time 
Cortona  remained  subject  to  Florence. 

The  city  with  its  suburbs  contains  5,000  inhabitants.  Its 
territory  is  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  com,  olive  and 
mulberry  trees.  The  high  road  firom  Florence  to  Perugia 
passes  near  Cortona. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  somo 
good  paintings,  and  a  fine  basso  rilievo  of  the  Roman  time. 
Several  other  churches  and  convente  are  also  rich  in  i)aint'- 
ings,  especially  by  Luca  Signorelli,  a  native  of  the  place. 
There  is  a  diocesan  seminary  for  clerical  students,  a  col- 
lege kept  by  the  fathers  Scolopj,  a  conscrvatorio,  or  female 
house  of  education,  kept  by  the  nuns  of  Frances  de  Salis» 
and  a  school  of  drawing.  The  Accademia  Btrusca,  founded 
in  1726,  has  publish^  several  volumes  of  memoirs  on 
Etruscan  antiquities,  and  has  a  library  with  some  valuable 
MSS.,  and  a  museum.  Cortona  has  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished artUta  and  philologii ti.  There  is  in  the  suburb 
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a  remarkable  Etruscan  monument,  supposed  to  have  lieen 
a  sepulchre,  of  the  same  construction  as  the  city  walls ;  it 
has  been  named  strangely  enough  La  Grotta  dl  Pittagora, 
■ome  one  having  chosen  to  misplace  the  r  in  Cortona, 
thus  making  it  into  Crotona,  the  residence  of  that  philoso- 
pher. (Rejfetti,  Dizionario  Geografico  Storieo  detla  Tob- 
eana ;  Valery,  Voyages  LittSraireg  en  liaiie.) 

CORlX)'NA,  PIETRO  BERRETTI'NI,  called  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  was  born  November  1,  1596,  at  Cortona.  His 
first  master  was  Antonio  Commodi,  but  he  afterwards 
studied  under  Ciarpi,  at  Rome.  Being  employed  by  a 
gilder  to  make  some  little  figures,  his  skill  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Marquis  of  Sacchetti,  who  visited  the  work- 
shop, and  Pietro  was  induced  to  show  some  of  his  paintings. 
Tlie  maiouis  took  him  at  once  under  his  protection,  and 
procured  liim  numerous  commissions,  and  among  them  an 
order  to  paint  some  rooms  in  the  palace  of  the  reigning 
Pope  Urban,  in  the  Piazza  Barberini.  Cortona  afterwards 
travelled,  and  executed  various  pictures  by  the  way.  He 
waf  employed  by  Ferdinand  H.  to  paint  some  pictures  in 
tho  Pitti  palace,  and  stayed  some  time  in  Florence ;  but 
he  left  it  in  disgust,  because  the  grand  duke  had  listened 
to  certain  detractors,  who  had  accused  Cortona  of  palming 
his  own  pictures  upon  the  prince  in  place  of  some  of  Titian's 
which  Ferdinand  desired  to  purchase  of  him.  He  settled 
finally  in  Rome,  and  enjoj*ed  the  patronage  of  8ucc4?ssive 
pontiffs,  until  Alexander  III.  made  hnn  a  knight.  He  died, 
oppressed  with  years  and  the  gout,  May  16,  1669,  full  of 
wealth  and  honour. 

Pietro  da  Cortona  studietl  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michel 
Angclo,  and  e3}»ocially  those  of  Polidoro  da  Caravaffgio, 
from  whom  he  learned  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  later 
antiques,  taking  for  his  immediate  model  the  sculp- 
ture of  Trajan's  column.  His  stylo  of  drawing  is  free, 
bold,  and  vigorous,  and  even  coarse;  seldom  finished  in 
any  except  the  most  conspicuous  parts.  In  design  he  is 
learned  and  masterly,  though  somewhat  mannered  and 
overcharged.  His  colour  is  sober  and  harmonious.  His 
principal  works  are  at  Rome,  in  the  Barberini  and  in  the 
Sacchetti  palaces,  and  at  Florence,  in  the  Pitti  palace. 

Cortona  practised  architecture  as  well  as  painting.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Martin  at  Rome,  which  is 
considered  his  best  architectural  work ;  and  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  to  it  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Cortona  had  many  famous  pupils;  among  them  were 
Ciro  Ferri,  Romanelli,  Giordani.  Borgognone,  and  Testa : 
the  last  was  expelled  from  his  school  because  he  in- 
dulged in  unworthy  reflections  upon  his  teacher's  stjie, 
fipom  which  he  nevertheless  could  never  detach  himself  in 
after  life.     (Pascoli.) 

CORUNDUM.  Several  substances  differing  consider- 
ably in  colour,  and  sometimes  in  form,  but  nearly  agreeing 
in  composition,  arc  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
corundum,  which  is  that  given  to  the  common  variety  by 
the  natives  of  India. 

Ist.  Sapphire,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  the 
names  of  which  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  their  colour : 
the  frhife  sapphire,  which  is  transparent  or  translucent; 
the  oriental  sapphire,  which  is  blue;  oriental  amethyst, 
which  is  purple;  the  oriental  topaz,  yellow;  the  oriental 
emerald,  green;  and  some  other  varieties  occur,  as  the 
chatoyant  and  the  opalescent  sapphire.  The  sapphire 
occurs  in  rolled  masses  and  crystallized,  and  the  primary 
iorm  of  this  and  every  variety  of  crystallized  corundum  is  a 
slightly  acute  rhomboid,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  se- 
condary forms ;  it  xisually  occure  in  the  form  of  six-sided 
prisms  variously  terminated.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3*  976 
to  4*  161 ;  it  possesses  double  refhurtion,  and  is  inferior  in 
hardness  only  to  the  diamond.  Alone,  before  the  blow-pii)e 
it  suffers  no  change ;  with  borax  it  fuses  slowly  but  per- 
fectly, into  a  colourless  glass;  in  one  direction  only  the 
cr}stals  clea\-e  readily  parallel  with  the  ikces  of  the  pnmary 
rhomboid,  and  present  a  very  brilliant  surface ;  the  cross 
fracture  is  conclioidal.  The  finest  are  found  in  Ceylon.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Chenevix,  the  sapphire  consists  of— 
Alumina  .  .  .92 
Silica  .  .  .5*25 
Oxide  of  iron     .         .       1 
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According,  however,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  this  substance 
is  pure  alumina ;  containing^  no  silica  but  what  is  abraded 
fh>m  the  mortBr.  CniomBon*s  Mineralogy,  ^.,  vol.  1.  p.  2 1 7.) 


2nd.  Ruby,    Colour  blood-red  or  rose-red,  «ometimet« 
tinge  of  nolet ;  primarjr  form  as  above,  and  generally  oeeda 
in  six-sided  prisms ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as  the  sapphire,  «n&  tt 
more  readily  cleaved.    Chenevix's  analysis  gives- 
Alumina    ...     90 
Silica         ...       7 
Oxide  of  iron     .         .       1*2 

98*2 
But  if  the  silica  was  derived  from  the  mortar,  as  tapr 
posed  in  the  case  of  the  sapphire,  then  this  substance,  Iqp 
it,  must  be  regarded  as  alumina,  neaily  or  quite  pure. 

Common  corundum,  the  variety  usually  called  flKlemMpt-* 
tine  spar,  occurs  like  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  commonly  jn 
the  secondary  form  of  six-sided  prisms,  but  usually  mittU 
larger.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  colourless,  and  rather 
translucent ;  it  presents  great  variety  of  colour,  but  is  nost 
commonly  greenish  or  greyish ;  occasionally  brown  or  red, 
rarely  blue.  Although  its  most  common  foim  is  the  six- 
sided  prism,  it  occurs,  though  rarely,  also  in  acute  aflul 
obtuse  double  six-sided  pyramids.  On  account  of  its  ex- 
treme hardness,  it  received  the  name  of  adamantine  soar. 
It  occurs  in  China,  Bengal,  Malabar,  Tibet,  the  Camatie,  «c. 
It  is  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  cutting  and  polishing 
precious  stones,  and  also  granite  and  other  hard  rocks  thtS 
are  employed  in  the  temples  and  other  public  monuments. 
According  to  Chenevix,  tho  Carnatic  corundum— and  tbs 
other  varieties  differ  but  little, — yielded 

Alumina      ...     91 
Silica  ...       5 

Oxide  of  iron       .         .1*5 

97-5 
Emery.  This  substance,  which,  when  reduced  to  powdek*, 
is  much  used  for  polishing  hard  bodies,  though  very  dif 
fercnt  in  appearance  from  the  preceding,  is,  on  account  irf 
its  hardness  and  analysis,  regarded  as  amorphous  corundtnlB. 
Its  colour  is  usually  grey ;  its  lustre  is  somewhat  glistenii^i^. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3*G6  to  4;  it  occurs  raassife, 
and  is  granular.  It  is  principally  imported  from  the  island 
of  Naxos  in  the  Archipelago,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Sinift 
son  Tennant  to  consist  of — 

Alumina       ...       86 
Silica  ...         3 

Oxide  of  iron        .         ,        4    ' 
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It  occurs  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Saxony;  and  it  is  sti^ 
in  small  quantities,  also  in  Wicklow. 

CORUNNA,  or,  more  properly,  CORUNA  (Adrohieum 
and  Cnronium),  so  namca  from  columna,  or  the  tower  of 
Hercules,  which  still  exists,  and  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  referred  as  fkr  back  as  the  Carthaginians,  but  the 
learned  Cornide  brings  it  down  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  It 
was  converted,  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  40,000  doUan, 
into  a  lighthouse.  This  city  stands  on  the  neck  of  ^ 
peninsula,  defended  by  a  chain  of  bastions,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Petanzos  (the  true  Flavium  Brigantium),  and 
at  the  head  of  a  spacious  harbour,  which  is  secure  against 
all  winds,  except  those  blowing  ftx)m  the  south  and  tl» 
east.  It  is  further  protected  by  two  forts,  one  of  which, 
that  of  St.  Anthony,  commands  part  of  the  road.  Though 
not  the  capital  of  Galicia,  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
mihtary  and  naval  force,  and  a  consideraole  portion  of 
the  Spanish  ntixy  was  formerly  stationed  here.  Its  coni- 
merce  increased  considerably  by  the  on em'ng  of  the  Ame- 
rican trade.  It  has  still  extensive  manufactures  of  linen  and 
baizes,  and  carries  on  considerable  fisheries,  especially  of 
sardinas.    Its  population  is  about  22,000. 

On  the  ramparts  of  the  city  the  inhabitants  have  ereete^ 
a  monument  to  General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  befine 
the  city,  January  16th,  1809. 

It  is  28  miles  north  of  Compostela,  30  miles  nortfa-^vestof 
Lugo ;  43'  23'  N.  lat.,  30*»  20'  W.  lonp, 

{Descripcion  del  Reino  de  Galicia  publico/da  de  onto. 
de  h  Junta  de  Gobierno,  por  Don  Jos6  Lucas  Labrada.) 

COHVID-^.  crows,  a  fiimily  of  Conirostres,  The  BIB 
is  strong,  slightly  cultrirostral,  or  more  or  less  compressed : 
the  gape  or  commissure  straight.  The  nostrils  are  CQV^rteq.. 
with  stiff  bristle-like  feathers  directed  forwards. 

•The  Nucifraga,  Briss.,  our  British  nutcracker,'  says  V^t^ 
Vigors,  in  his  paper  '  on  the  Natural  Affinities  that  conti^fll 
the  Ord«rs  and  Families  of  Bitds,'  Linn.  TVans.,  VfoiLtSri' 
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rfiblin^   tilt*   preceding  croups*  (,1am. 

,rin   of  its  bill,  in  eorij unction  with 

Juv.,   itL  us  into  the  family  of  Corvid<^. 

irif  ireuu  ;   trace  a  line  of  affinities,  through 

II*,  to  the  Jays  and  Rollers ^  Qarrtdui, 

i_^inn*,  until  we  atrive  at  the  Corvm  of 

which  aijam  brtinche»  out   into  several   groups 

^»l!i«l  t*>  each  other,  hut  differing  considerably  in 

the  bilL     Hence  wo  proceed  by  means  of 

1 .,  to  some  genera,  among  which  we  may 

fi^Uionorhymhus,  KuhU  Cnjpsirina^  Vieill., 
IV.,  and  Fregilm,  Cuv.,  which,  in  the  metallic 
...  .1...  ..^.^^  j^jj^j  ^j^j,  velvet-like  process  that  in 
\H  the  face,  indicate  war  approach  to 
The  1  ast-men t  io ned  gen 1 1 s  rregilut^ 
vined  and  slender  bill,  brings  us  im- 
:  Liup,  the  Faradisea,  Linn.,  which,  in 
Epimarhus  of  M.  Cuvier,  tcnninatefl 
7*.  Here  we  shall  probably  find  the 
ge  fnini  the  prc«>ent  to  the  succeeding  family.  The 
Upimmkus^  more  uuilcd  in  its  front  toes  than  the  Carvides 
dijieoeral*  holrb  a  middle  station  m  respect  to  that  cha- 
^♦^  t*f*tw^ca  the  ^^M^  grnup** :  while  in  the  length  and 
n  f   its  bill   it  approaches,   in   conjunction  with 

IT  '.  Paradisrce,  to  some  of  the  extreme  species  of 

4  which  ih«  BucerOK  nmtUwi  of  Dr. 
mred/     Mr.  Vigorsi,  in  a  note,  says 
u  ui  runsiderahle  he^tation  as  to  the  situa- 

!!••  /jf»  which  hears  too  strong  a  resemblance 

U.t  /  ./^^  of  M.  Bri^son,  a  group  Ibeding  on  vege- 

1^  ,    with  an  extensile  tongue,  to  permit  him  to 

»4  I  Lihuut  -oiiu:  i'xpressioii  of  duubt, 

ua  Boreali-x^mericana*  (vol.  ii.), 
1^1  *  *  There  are  some  singular  and 

ii;  exclusively   belanging    to 

uhich  demand  the  deepest 
,     iiaUiralist.     One  of  the  most 
t  lUffere nee  between  those  forms 
icct  m^d  natural    genera,  strictly  so 
ite  the  restnclod  genera*  Tana^ra^ 
ffm^m  Tuarhynchos),  and  Cmx'fjthmmips,  as 

ram/k  of  this  fVict,  and  as  groups  tihirh 

9mM  T*  luw  iiir  iiju^t  minute  analysii.  This  j>eculiariiy 
fMB^tiDic^  extends  to  higher  groups*;  and  in  tfic  present 
tet4T,  the  most  pre-cmincmtly  typit^al  in  the  whole  circle  of 
otnil&elogT,  it  ii  more  striking  than  in  any  other.  It  is 
|tott)-in^  it\  T}ji-4  .Mmimstcince  that  we  must  attribute  the 
m  r  in  whi^h  the  ind/rnal  relations  of 

1/4  11  illustrated,  and  the  artiticlal  distri- 

'ceri  niafle  of  the  groups  it  contains.     Qnr 
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'  n  >t  permit  us  at  present  to  throw  much 
f,  fui'lher  than  what  may  be  gained  by 
:  table  of  sub-famdica. ' 

I.  Typical  Groupi 

I  WintSB  lengthened,  oblifiuelyl  n^„ej^ 
\     poh>tedriateral  toes  equai J  ^^^^^ 

2*  Sub  typical  Group. 
I  Wings  »bfjrtcr,  rounded,  con-l  q^--^,_^ 
I     vex ;  lateral  toes  unequal.  I  ^«"^"'^* 

3.  Aberrant  Group. 
Bill  short,  entire,  light;  tmiXCrypsirince. 

short.  I 

*«     «     «     •     «     *«y? 

Bill  slender^  lengthened ;  feet  I  Fregilina*. 
short.  ' 

its  wdl  show  how 

-ts  who,  like  us, 

.  Mill  K-atc  family.    The 

-  of  animals  thought  to 

I  '  ht  manyrL-nuirkrihle 

^ingan-angeraent. 

_;''tieral  accuracy  of 

d   eitlier  to  show  m  what 

imei'ted,  or  to  refer  many  of 

tij  iheii    natural  divisions.     The  Jayi* 

•ionihlv    reprcisent    thy    Bush-shnkcs 

*^enus  Crypvirhue  and  the 

! ,  Teraminck  form  part  of  a 

lirikes.    The  slender  bill  of 

;i ^5?  of  the  circle,  indicates 


the  portion  ot   i  ►stral  group,  corresponding  to  the 

Bueeridfe,    But  ..   .....o  many  doubls  on  the  true  tiaturo 

of  iheTenuirostral  type,  since  it  mu^t  not  only  represent 
the  Hangnest  Starlings  (Icttmm^^y  but  also  the  Cateipillar- 
catchers  {Ceblepyfinm)  and  the  typical  Ampelidof  or  Cluit- 
terers.  Now  it  will  strike  every  ornithologist  who  has  the 
means  of  examining  the  Gracula  calva  of  authors,  that 
notwithatanding  its  general  resemblance  to  the  Chants  of 
Lo  Vaillant  {Ois.  de  l\4merique,  pi.  49),  it  is  decidedly  a 
crow ;  while  the  latter  is  considered  by  Le  Vaillant  as  un- 
questionably belonging  to  the  Ampelidep,  We  have,  there- 
fore, good  reason  t&  suspect  the  Gracula  caltm  lo  he  one  of 
the  tenuirostral  tj^es  of  the  Corvid^.  In  all  probability 
it  will  prove  to  be  the  sub-family  type  representing  that 
tribe,  although  at  present  we  choose  to  omit  its  dei^iijnation 
in  the  foregoing  table. 

On  the  situation  of  such  singular  or  apparently  isolated 
genera  as  Picathartes,  Less.,  Podoce^t  Fisher,  and  more  par- 
tkularly  &n7a,  Cuv.,  we  cannot  at  present  give  any  opinion 
worth  recorduig.  X^abita.]  We  suspect  that  Nucifrasa  ii» 
the  icansorial  subgenus  of  Corvm ;  and  uotwithstandinic  the 
confidence  with  which  the  genus  Coracias  has  been  referred, 
in  the  natural  system,  to  this  family,  we  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  placing  it  with  the  Ftssiro^lrei*  It  is  indeed 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  strongest  prejudice  in  favour 
of  any  theory,  professing  to  follow  natural  atlinities,  could  m 
far  have  blinded  the  judgment  of  a  naturalist  as  to  mako 
him  separate  Coiaris  &om  Coracias^  and  to  violato  nature 
by  placing  these  two  forms  (so  intimately  allied  that  we 
.scarcely  know  how  to  distinguish  them),  not  only  in  two 
distinct  families,  but  actually  in  two  widely  situated  trihes; 
Setting  aside  every  other  consideration,  and  lookiniy  merely 
to  the  wide  gape,  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon  an 
a  peculiarity  of  the  gonus  Co! art s^  we  find  that  this  cho* 
racter  is  iucontestubly  as  much  developed  in  CorucHut: 
although  a  superticial  observer,  dectiived  by  the  length  of 
the  bill  in  the  latteiv  will  be  led  to  think  quite  diffetently. 
Both  genera,  in  fii<'t,  would  be  correctly  described  as  having 
the  rictu^s  wide,  opening  luitf  icay  beneath  the  eye^  A  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Vigor«'s  and  Dr.  Horsfiehrs  *Doscriptiou  of 
the  Australian  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  Linneun  So* 
ciety'  {Linn.  Trans,,  vol.  xv,),  is  referred  to  in  the  ub!»erv- 
ations  above  quoted.  In  a  note  to  the  word  tril)es,  the  fol- 
lowing  words  are  quoted:  'Judging  however  frorn  external 
characters,  ue  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  opinion 
that  these  rulaiiom*  (between  Colari^  and  Crtrucias)  are 
merely  analogical.*  {Linfu  Tnmit.,  xv.  p,  2()3,)  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  part  of  the  paper  alluded  to — '  This  bird 
{HurystomuSf  Vie  ill,,  Colaris^  Cuv.,  Coracias  OrienttUtJt^ 
Linn.),  wliich  seems  to  spread  itself  very  generally  over  the 
eastern  world,  was  originally  placed  by  LinnBous  among  tno 
Rollers,  or  his  genus  Coraciaa;  and  although  it  has  lat- 
terly been  formed  into  a  distinct  genus  from  that  group,  it 
has  still  been  arraiigetl  next  to  it  by  the  great4*r  number  of 
s)  stematic  writers.  M.  Vieillot^  observing  the  extreme  w  idlh 
of  the  base  of  the  bill,  grouped  it  among  the  Berry  ealfmt 
(Baecivori),  a  family  which  he  formed  out  of  the  genus  .^If/i- 
jtelis,  Linn.,  and  some  conterminous  bird^.  He  how<.^ver 
^tili  assigned  it  a  station  in  the  sories  of  his  gi:uera,  imme- 
diaLely  .subsequent  to  the  Linnean  germs  dtm^-ius.  The 
bird  evidently  exhibits  strong  relations  to  both  i  ps. 

In  its  colours,  its  size  and  strength,  and  its  j^c  i.  it 

beari*  a  resemblance  to  xh^  Rollers i  while  in  tin  ,  -  |  . 
of  the  bill  it  etiually  seems  to  approach  the  lu  il  i^ili  1 
Berry-eaters*  Judging  however  even  from  external  cha- 
riicters,  we  have  uo  hesitation  in  stating  om'  opimon  that 
tiie^ie  relations  ai'o  merely  analogicah  and  that  the  natural 
station  of  the  bird  is  in  the  tribe  of  Fissirf/sires,  but  at  that 
extremity  of  the  group  where  it  joim*  the  /  '  '  Tlie 
shape  of  the  wing,  evidently  Jormed  for  .  the 

eomparaiive  shortness  and  weakness  of  ili^-  j- 
tlve  pursuit  of  an  aerial  rather  than  of  a  tern 
and  the  notcheil  apex  of  the  bdl,  denoting  u.  ,     .    . 
rather  animal  than  vegetiible^all  are  cluracters   which 
point  out  its  affinity  to  the  Ftsnrostral  group,  vihwAi  per- 
fection consists  in  their  powers  of  tlight,  and  of  inclosing 
their  prey  ^vithin  their  giipe.  aa  they  pursue  it  on  the  wing. 
The  brUhant  colours  of  this  bird,  whit-h  have  hitherto  led  to 
»ts  being  placed  among  the  Rollers,  equally  asstKiate  it  with 
the  present  family  of  Todidcs*  and  wiih  the  neighbouring 
Haleyonid^p,  while  the  bill  appears  decidedly  rormed  ac- 
oordiiig  to  the  &ame  model  a«  tliat  of  EuryiaimM  and  the 
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coutenxiinous  group  of  Podargus.  We  had  much  pleasure  i 
in  finding  that  our  conjectures  respecting  the  affinities  of 
this  group,  which  we  had  drawn  merely  from  ita  external 
characters,  were  confirmed  by  the  account  of  its  habits  and 
qiLode  of  life,  which  we  have  extracted  above  from  Mr. 
Calcy*s  manuscripla.  Wo  must  observe,  in  addition,  that 
this  naturalist,  arranging  his  birds  without  any  predilection 
for  systems,  and  in  consonance  merely  with  what  appeared 
to  liiui  to  be  their  natural  affinities,  of  which  he  formed 
liis- judgment  by  actual  observation  of  their  manners,  has 
{grouped  these  birds  in  the  same  case  with  the  Caprimulgi^ 
Podargu  HirundineSf  and  Artami,  in  which  situation  they 
moy  still  be  seen.' 

Lesson,  in  his  *  Manual,'  divides  the  Corvides  into  two 
sections.  1.  The  true  Crows;  and  2.  The  Birds  of  Para- 
dise (Les  Paradisiers). 

Genera.    Corvus, 

Bill  straight,  large,  compressed,  and  a  little  swollen  on 
the  sides  ;  convex  and  curved  towards  the  point,  its  edges 
cutting.  Nostrils  open.  Fourth  quiU  the  longest.  Tail 
even,  rounded,  or  rectilinear. 

•  ITie  genus  Cor\ais,'  says  M.  Lesson,  *  is  very  numerous 
in  its  species.  Birds  whicn  differ  in  their  characters  and 
habits  fVom  the  crows,  properly  so  called— which  are  the 
largest  of  the  Passeres,  whose  way  of  life  is  carnivorous,  and 
their  food  composed  of  all  sorts  of  substances,  especially 
carrion  —  have  been  joine<l  to  the  genus.  The  crows  possess 
much  intelligence,  ai*e  easily  tamed,  and  become  very  fami- 
liar. Tlicy  are  very  voracious  and  live  in  numerous  bands, 
and  their  harsh  cry  has  been  called  croaking.  They  often 
commit  such  havoc,  that  a  price  is  set  on  their  head  in 
some  countries.  They  have  at  all  times  been  objects  of 
superstition  to  the  people.  Some  of  the  crows  are  seden- 
tary,  others  again  are  travellers,  and  migrate  annually. 
They  moult  but  once  a  year,' 
-  Geosi^raphical  Distribution  The  genus  is  found  in  all 
the  ibur  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Example.  Corvus  Corax.  Tliis  well-known  bird  is  tlie 
KmociK  oi'  tho  Greeks,  Corvus  of  the  Latins,  Cofvo^  Corbo, 
and  Corvo  grosso  of  tho  modern  Italians,  El  Cuervo  of  the 
Spaniards,  Corbeau  of  the  French,  Der  /?a6e  ^ndi  Der  Kolk- 
*'abe  of  the  Germans,  Korp  of  the  Swedes,  Baun  of  the 
.  Danes,  Baven  of  the  English,  Corbie  of  the  Scotch,  Cig- 
/ran  of  the  antient  British,  Kaw-hawgew  of  the  Cree 
Indians,  and  Toolloo-ak  of  the  Esquimaux.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  that  it  abounds  in  the  fur  countries,  and  visits  the 
remotest  islands  of  the  Polar  seas.  *  It  frequents  the  barren 
grounds  even  in  the  most  intense  winter  colds,  its  move* 
ments  being  directed  in  a  great  measure  by  those  of  the 
herds  of  rein-deer,  musk-oxen,  and  bison,  which  it  follows, 
ready  to  assist  in  devouring  such  as  are  killed  bv  beasts  of 
prey  or  by  accident.  No  sooner  has  a  hunter  slaughtered 
au  animal  than  these  birds  are  seen  coming  from  various 
quarters  to  feast  on  the  oifal ;  and  considerable  numbers 
constantly  attend  the  fishing  stations,  where  they  show 
ebual  boldness  and  rapacitv.  The  experienced  native, 
wuea  he  sees  from  afar  a  flock  of  ravens  wheeling  in  small 
circles  knows  that  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  well  pro- 
vided with  venison,  are  encamped  on  the  spot,  or  tliat  a 
bio^d  of  wolves  are  preying  upon  the  carcase  of  some  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  and  pushes  on  briskly  in  the  certain 
prospect  of  having  his  wants  supplied.  The  thievish  habits 
of  a  tame  raven  are  well  known  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
inhabiting  in  a  wild  state  the  most  secluded  and  worst 
peopled  districts  of  America,  it  should  exhibit  the  same 
disposition  to  carry  off  shining  metallic  bodies,  and  other 
articles,  totally  unfit  either  for  food  or  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  its  nest  Mr.  Kendall,  in  crossing  the 
height  of  land  which  divides  the  waters  that  How  towards 
Hudson's  Bay  firom  those  which  fall  into  the  Arctic  sea, 
saw  a  raven  iiying  off  with  something  in  his  claws^pursued 
by  a  number  of  his  clamorous  companions.  The  bird 
being  fired  at  dropped  the  object  of  contention,  which 
proved  to  be  the  lock  of  a  chest.' 

The  aptitude  of  tlie  raven  for  articulating  clearly  is  gene- 
rdly  admitted.  Mr.  Swainson  says,  'One  belonging  to  Mr. 
Henslow,  of  St.  Alban's,  speaks  so  distinctly,  that  when 
first  wc  heard  it  we  were  actually  deceived  in  thinking  it 
was  a  human  voice:  and  there  is  another  at  Chatham 
which  has  made  equal  proficiency  ;  for,  living  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  guard-house,  it  has  more  than  once  turned  out 
the  guard,  >  ho  thought  they  wore  called  by  the  sentinel  on 


VarUiy.-^  Dr.  Richardson  {Fauna  BorealuAmericmtA 
states '  that  a  pied  individual  was  killed  on  the  sovtk 
branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  from  a  fiock  of  the  common  sefti 
Its  neck,  fore  part  of  the  back,  and  part  of  the  wings  were 
grey ;  the  rest  of  its  plumage  black. 

Locality, — *  This,'  writes  Dr.  Latham,  *  is  a  universal  spe- 
cies, found  both  in  the  old  and  new  continents ;  from  Green- 
land to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  one  and  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  Mexico  in  the  other.  It  was  also  met  with  by 
our  circumnavigators  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  at  Owh^p* 
hee  was  held  in  great  estimation.*  Its  appearance  is  re- 
corded in  the  first  and  second  voyage  of  Parry  as  occurring 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  Franklin's  Journal.  Se\-<H^ 
pairs  were  seen  at  Melville  Island,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
gives  a  description  of  one  killed  at  Fort  Franklin  in  Mardw 
1826. 

Captain  James  Ross  (Appendix  to  Sir  John  Ross's  second 
voyage,  p.  28),  speaking  of  the  raven,  says,  '  This  is  one  of 
the  few  birds  that  are  capable  of  braving  the  severity  of 
an  Arctic  winter  and  of  enduring  the  scorching  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  without  any  change  being  produced  in  its  plu- 
mage by  the  extremes  of  climate.  Cuvier  and  other  autoors 
mention  that  in  the  north  it  is  frequently  found  more  or 
less  white :  we  never  saw  anything  corroborative  of  suck 
an  observation.  It  preserves  its  plumage  and  peculiar  cha* 
racterislics  unchanged  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe*.* 

There  are  several  other  European  and  foreign  species. 
Most  of  the  fbnner  are  known  to  every  countryman,  and 
the  student  will  find  both  in  the  ornithological  manuals* 

Pica. 

Bill  entire,  with  cutting  edges,  straight  or  cur\-ed,  fur- 
nished at  the  base  with  setaceous  feathers,  lying  fom^irds. 
Tail  very  long,  graduated.     (Vieillot). 

The  Piciff,  magpies,  feed  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  true  crows,  build  their  nests  in  trees,  advance  on  the 
ground  by  hopping,  are  clamorous,  learn  to  articulate  wocds 
easilv,  and  the  European  species  is  renowned  for  hiding 
anything  shining  and  portable  that  pleases  its  eve. 
This  bird  also  has  been  alwajrs  an  object  of  superstitioii 
with  the  vulgar;  and  as  it  may  be  considered  a  typical 
form,  we  take  it  as  an  example. 

Pica  caudata  of  Ray,  Corvus  Pica  of  Linnseus,  our  com- 
mon Magpie,  or  Pianet,  is,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  the 
Kirra  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pica  of  the  Latip/s,  Oazza^  Regazzot 
Putta,  Ptcha,  OazuolUy  Gazzara,  Ghiandara,  Gagaia,  and 
Gaggia  domenicana  of  the  modern  Italians,  Pie,  Jaguette^ 
Dame,  and  Agasse  of  the  French,  Die  Elster,  Die  Aelst^r, 
or  Aglaster  of  the  Germans,  Skade  and  Huus  Shade  of  the 
Danes,  Skior  and  Turtfugl  of  the  Norwegians,  Piogen  of 
the  antient  British,  Ootatpa-kee-askee  of  the  Cree  Indians^ 
and  Shepecum-mewuck  of  the  Maskegons. 

The  magpie  is  too  well  knovm  to  need  description.  It  is 
omnivorous,  and  lays  six  or  seven  oblong  eggs  of  a  yellowish 
white,  spotted  with  bro^^ni,  and  cinereous:  its  nest,  well 
fortified  with  blackthorn  twigs,  is  a  curiosity.  The  ^mde 
is  rather  less  than  the  male,  and  her  tail  is  shorter. 

•  This  bird,'  says  Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  B'Teali-Ameri' 
cana),  so  common  in  Europe,  is  equally  plentiful  in  the  in- 
terior prairie  lands  of  America ;  but  it  is  singular  that 
though  it  abounds  on  the  shores  of  Sweden  and  other  mari- 
time parts  of  the  Old  World,  it  is  very  rare  on  the  Atkntic 
coasts  of  America,  or  near  Hudson's  Bay:  only  stray  hidi- 
viduals  passing  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  or  of  Lake 
Winipeg.  Mr.  Say  informs  us  that  it  winters  on  the  Mis- 
souri, and  takes  its  departure  northwards  on  the  23nl  of 
March.  It  does  not  entirely  quit  the  banks  of  the  Saskat* 
chewan  even  in  winter,  but  is  much  more  fVeouent  in  sum* 
mer.  On  comparing  its  eggs  with  those  of  the  European 
bird,  they  are  found  to  be  longer  and  narrower;  andthou^ 
the  colours  are  the  same,  the  blotches  are  larger  and  more 
diffused.  The  manners  of  the  American  bird  are  preciselr 
the  same  that  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  the  Englida 
one.'  Mr.  Swainson  adds,  that  he  has  been  able  to  com- 
pare English  and  Arctic  specimens  with  one  from  the  in^ 
terior  of  China,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Gray,  and 
that  he  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  difference  whereon  to 

*  Tlifl  readf  r  Is  dmred  to  add  the  following  iofbrxnation  to  the  •coount  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  passenger  pifreon.  EetupitteM  mtgnKtorw, 
Colmmba  mtgratyria  of  author*,  in  the  article  Volumbida,  *  A  voung  mala  hird 
flew  on  board  tho  Victory  dnring  a  storm,  while  crossing  Baflin**  Any,  In  Int. 
73i  N..  on  the  31st  July,  18S9.  It  has  never  before  been  seen  beyond  th« 
sixty-second  degree  of  latitude;  and  the  dreomstance  of  our  having  mat  with 
it  M  far  to  the  northward  it  a  tlnfnlat  and  istorestiag  fbct.'  (Oaplala  Jat 
Rots,  Afpeniir,  p.  89.) 
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u«  fbiindcd  by  Mr.  Gould,  and  comprehending 

.'....  t.  ..J   u^.,.1  ..,    pf\,^^  Shipnififi  of  Hardwieke 

,  which  Mr.  Gould  beUevea  to 


>/•. — BiN   shorter  than    the  head,  col- 

\*j  base,  cuUnen  arched,  sides  subliimid : 
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'   ' ' " '  '^^-M  m'l^zp^i  f >J^  example.    The.^e 
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-A  its  foQti    It  is  fail  her  distin- 
IsbiU/ 

Dijwn  are  natives  of  Eastern  Asia/ 
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unda.    Pica    vagabundii^ 

md  erej»t  of  a  smoke  colour^  or 
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nih  black;  the  tad  grey,  each  feather 
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L]ore  widely  diffused  I  ha  a  any 
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Gartulus. 

^  with  eulluig  cdaros  inchned,  and 
lear  the  point.  T^il  even*  some- 
t). 

ITS  of  tW  wooded  diisfricls,  and  live 

ly  acorns  and  such  vegetable 

uie  into  \hv  open  conutrr»  but 

uud  cultivatt'd  grounds  in  the 

Their  fixid   is   innch   less 

I  lie  irue  crows;  but  they  may  still  be 

Their  ^luuiago  v*  genernlly  gay,  and 

"1   speculum  ou  the  wing  is  a 

1 1  era  of  the  foreign  species  arc 

reign  mngpie*,    Tbosc  of  the 

u  imitation  are  well  known. 

,.  ^,-..J>iiht^,  the  tcMumou  jay,  which 

ti  to  he  tho   MnXaKQKparivi;  (Malac^ocra- 

ind  we  may  observe^  iii  confirinalion  of 
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V  conmiun  in  Greece,  whf?re  it  slill 

MaXaKOKpuvtvi;.     Belon  »tatej»  it  to 

or  Ghmndam,  the  Gazit  verla  and 

I  Italians;  and  C.  Bonaparte  ^ivea 

rhiamUija^  and  Pica  jalombttia  as 

It  is  the  Jaif  and   Geni  of  the 

"r  (oak-jay),  Iloifzschryer  <\vood- 

n  Oie  Germans,  and  Screch  y  Coed  of 

aqW  know  a  to  ro((uir©  description.    It 
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row II ;  towards  the  largo 

black  lines.     It  is  a  sad 

ially  cherries,  and  peas, 

(^uently  taken  by  springes 
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mt  upon  the  rows  of  peas  when  in  b«annff.  Dr.  Kfiimer 
says  that  it  will  kill  small  bird^j.  With  rejTvtrd  to  Iheit  imi- 
tative powers/Bewiek  says,  *  We  have  heard  one  imitate  the 
soirnd  made  by  the  action  of  a  saw  so  exactly,  that  thoin^h 
it  was  on  a  Sundny,  we  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  tlie 
person  who  kept  it  had  not  a  carpenter  at  work  in  tbo 
house,  Anoth«M%  at  the  approach  of  cattle,  had  learned  to 
liound  a  cur  dog  upon  them,  by  whisllin«:  and  calling  npun 
htm  by  his  name.  At  hist,  during  a  severe  frost,  flie  dug 
was,  by  that  means,  excited  to  attack  a  cow  bi;»  with  calf, 
when  the  poor  animal  fell  on  tlie  ice,  and  wus  much  hurt ; 
the  jay  wa»  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  its  owner  was 
ubliged  to  destroy  it/ 

l^'aHfitim, — Dr  Lathsm  says  ho  has  seen  two  varieties ; 
the  one  pure  white,  the  other  as  in  the  common  jay,  but 
having  the  whole  of  the  quills  white. 

Loca/i I rj.— The  author  last  quoted  states  that  thisspecies^ 
thovii^h  not  nearlv  so  far  spread  as  the  magpie,  exists  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  he  has 
observed  it  anioncf  drawings  done  in  China. 

There  are  !*eve»'ul  foreign  species,  both  of  the  New  and 
Ohl  World.  Mr.  Gould,  who  figures  three  species  in  his 
*  Century  nf  Bird^/  well  observer  that,  *  The  close  affinity 
whirh  the  Garru^ujv  li\m'eolaln.s  hears  to  some  species  inha- 
biting the  United  States  and  Mexico  Ls  worthy  of  remnrk, 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  fact  so  oflon  insisted  on,  that 
similar  forms  of  ornithology  are  found  in  countries  widely 
separated  Irora  each  other,  wha^^o  temperatures  are  alike/ 
Indi.'e<J,  the  last-mentioned  birtl  immediately  reminds  I  ho 
observer  of  the  blue  jay  {GarruUu  cri*faini)  of  Atnerira, 
while  Gurrulits  bhpecuUirt'i  recalls  the  common  jay  to  his 
recollection. 

Picathartcs* 

A  g:enus  founded  by  M.  Lesson,  who  takes  for  the  typo 
the  Fiec/itiuvf  {Cofvtts  ^pnriftcepfnilujf)  ofTemminck* 

Genetic  ffutraeter.  —  Btll  convex,  not  ^'^ry  robust,  the 
upper  manchblo  higher  than  the  lower  ;  the  latter  a  little 
swollen  towards  its  extremity;  tho  base  entirely  without 
hairs  and  furnished  with  a  cere.  Nostrils  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  oval,  open,  hollowed  into  an  oblomi^  ex- 
cuvation.  Head  entirely  naked.  P''cet  (tarsi)  long,  hut  little 
scut  el  la  ted  in  front,  naked  behind;  clatcT  fechle;  tting$ 
rounded,  short.     ytiiHong,  graduated.   (T^esson.) 

'  The  form  of  this  singular  bird/  says  M.Temminck,  *  the 
cut  of  its  wings,  and  its  long,  conical,  and  verj'  graduated 
tai!,  serve  me  as  indicia  to  judge  by  analogy  of  what  countr)' 
it  may  he  a  native,  its  locality"  beins^  unkriow^n.  In  fact,  ou 
comparing  our  new  species  with  the  fjajic  of  Le  Vaillant 
(CorviJS  Sejtf'gatensis),  one  is  inclined,  from  the  marked  ana- 
logy, to  conclude  Africa  to  be  its  country.  Some  data,  which 
it  is  nevertheless  not  pru>lent  to  trust,  lead  me  to  bellin^c 
ihnt  the  only  individual  known,  wiiich  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Leadbeater  of  London,  was  brought  from  the  Eltti^ 
glish  pojisessions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea/  f* 

*  Proportions  (tnille)  a  little  stroni^er,  tarsi  niurh  b'n^»>r, 
and  a  Ind  less  in  proiwrtion  distinguish  our  bird  from  itie 
Pittpfc.  The  head  in  certain  jwints  (dfers  srjm^  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Graeula  Cttwn  of  the  Phdinpinen,  tuid 
ibi^  npproximation  is  so  strong  that  it  would  produce  doubts 
jis  ti)  Its  Africnm  origin,  if  it  did  not  bear  a  unreal  or  re^em- 
btance  in  its  general  contour  to  the  Piaptc  «d*  Africa.  In 
fine,  if  ihtH  bird  is  not  Afric?in,  it  can  ofdy  be  a  native  of  th^'* 
Philippine  islands/  ' 

Upon  this  passage  M.  Lesson  remarks  that  he  does  not 
find  the  least  analogy  between  the  figure  of  the  Enlum, 
538,  which  is  the  Con*us  ^enegtdensiH^  and  the  Pie  chaurr, 
whirh  more  resembles  a  Cuthartes.  The  conclusion  stated 
in  M.  Temrainck*s  la«t  sentence  M.  Lesson  is  for  fl-om . 
admitting*  '' 

The  following  is  Temmtnck*s  description  of  the  specieB* 
*The  naked  parts  of  the  head  offer  a  particular  character.. 
Tile  w^hole  of  the  auditory  meatus  is  completely  destitute  of^ 
feathers  and  even  of  hairs.    A  small  border,  or  rudiment 
of  membrane,  Ibrms*  below  the  orifice  of  the  car,  a  sort  of 
external  concha,  but  Ultle  apparent,  it  Is  true,  in  tlie  stuffed 
speeiincn,  Imt  the  extent  of  which  must  be  reran rkablc  in  . 
the  living  bird.     AU  this  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  ai*^ 
well  as  a  part  of  each  side  of  the  occiput,  arc  covered  by  ji[ 
black  skin  with  a  slightly-pi^'ecting  orbicular  border,  and' 
forming  a  rounded  plaque.    The  cere  which  envelopes  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  also  black.     All  the  rest  of  the  naked  J 
parts  of  the  head,  the  mesial  lino  of  the  occiput  'uVwrIx  %ns\>:«  , 


; 


3 


dPteftUmttot  Kymooctfiiluilut.] 

Pudoces. 

Tbi»  genus  vfa»  fuunded  by  M.  FUchcr.  fbr  n  biitl  diMro- 
vcred  Iry  Dr.  Pander,  m  the  country  of  the  Kirgtiis  beyond 
Oronibui'g,  ^vhiise  h:i  bits  of  life  arc  wiiJjliguus  io  Ihos^e  of 
the  rrow^,  among  which  M.  Lesson  thinks  it  oiight  to  be 
plared. 

Genr  '  it  ft', — Bill  modumle,  of  the  length  oMhe 
hend,  1  iwmvard*  at  in  point,  without  a  notch,  and 

hlightly  iiiimjiiir,  thi*  upper  mandible  shorter  ihjiu  the 
lowei»  rei*oiving  and  covering  the  edges  of  it,  Nnstrt/^ 
basal,  rounded,  larijc?,  covered  with  ijetaceous  o\erhftngins; 
feathers  (phimes  set  acres  retombantes).  Feet  rubiist  and 
long;  c/atr*  triangular,  very  much  pointed,  and  but  liUle 
eurred;  a  warty  membrane  bordering  the  thiekne&4  of  the 
id^ulun^s.  First  qnilf  short,  iitf€ond'\m\g%  the  three  nc:rt 
equal,     T</i7  recldinear.  (Fiijthcr) 

^Example,  Podtjcc^  Pumltri.    Greeuiijh  glaucous  above  ; 
eyebrows  white  ;biU  and  clawi^  blnckijifi ;  ^et  greenifth, 
'The  bird   flies  badly  but  walkn  vcrv  well.     It  Uves  in 
Hocks. 

Myoplionus, 

BUI  very  large,  strong  and  hard,  ftirnij^hed  at  it*  openisig 
V    '  -tifTbristU-       "  *     >,  turned  fiir^'ards, 

"^  '^  sub-oval,  ujTnbrane.   fJiti^r,^ 

iimrvu-f!,   iiiodenile.      w/uns  n^aru  <  '      third  longest* 

/V^/ vory  long,  demijicutellated.    Tti/  i 

'II "f*  several  specie-      i'    •■    nai      im..  Guuld,  who 

ed  two,  via.  i    '  V  Htira/te/flii  and    M 

/     in    }hc  *  Tvi  ■  .   tl.i.f'  ,v  r..'rMr(U    the 

ty,  hut 

■'   ■„•'-.  ■  -  ,^-     -   -  Uire  they 

cun&idered  tuA  dependini^  in  a  grtat  me$i»ure  fi»r 

Ih^ir  ftubiiatence  uuan  worms,  inseeta,  and  lar^ro.    The 


I.. 
/ 

ma^'  b( 


umnnori?  of  J  A  Temmtncltii*  wiioit  tjrt  tl  are  *ai4 

uimh  lo  re-emble  tlu^^t-  of  Hio  Euylish  bL .,;  1  It  may 

be   que.stionable   whLiheif  llw*   group  in  properly    plucw 
nmong  the  Cort^ufa*^ 

Example,   MtfophoniLs  /luvirfixtris  (metaiJ  ljiu.) 

Entirely  of  a  deep  blut^black  wilh  me'aUi*  i  /of 
a  beautiful  yellow.     Fg'e^/ black,     Loetili 


COR 


^ 


C  O  H 


PtilonorbyncluiB, 

Mtnl*  nirher  luug,  upper  basiil  ter- 
^  ,mrked;  point  recur vckI  ;  upper 

!  jpftseutur^  twu  JsUiall  nolciici  al  its  extix'mity ; 
htile  fewoUcn ;  lower  maudiblti  aliijhtly  cijnvoi : 
p'         '    *  '  :  '.,  jsimple.     Nosttih  btisal, 

r  ics,   /IVrt^af  short,  rou II (ItjcL 

|ici«i'.  u-«'ni!M  -I.     /  rf ,  slemier*  (Lesson), 
■nus»  a<:  modified   T*y   Lt?sion,    contaiiLs  but  two 
If*'  ili.r,ks  ihal   it  would  he  better  placed  amoug 
1/  it  the  !»i<lo  of  the  Choucarix  (Gmucalus* 

vs  I  hat  it  has  oil  the  forms  of  the  Rol- 
m)  anil  of  the  croirs.    Locality,  the  warme&t 
?AVt -vt  Tinhan  Archipelati^o. 
|/  nicJiUM  Sinensis,  Coradtu  Sinemi.^, 

1.^   anun-niarine  g^reeu  clouded  with 
^. — .„     Fu.i^heaa  furnished  with  silky  round  fea- 
t%m\  in  d  if e  rent  direction  a ;  feathers  of  tho  nape 
and   capable  of  heing  rreotcd 
ish-titeen.  A  black  band  taking 
i^it    rti   ihe  bill  i»urrnuiul4  the  eye  and 
I    checkij  of   a  yeUowish-greeu,     Lesser 
OuUIs  brown,  inr '     '       '      '  -       '   . 
'  mally;  the  tin 

iVo.     Bill  lo,..  ...M.  au...  .-,  a 
u?:h,     bixc  elevmi  yiohes.     Lo- 


,  •ecsftrding  to  Lcs^n,  ii  KiOa  thala-^- 


n  the  Biidos;  up 

recurved,  and 

m\  on  i:»ach  t^idv  wiili  u 

lie  mandibles  thick,   re- 

\\\      Noxtn/tt  bnsal, 

is  of  tho  forehcLnl, 

.Mil,) 

.., I-'U/n* 

S^i  ,  snys  that  what  was 

tu  .-»   ..-:......-.-.  3-UU6  is  applicable  to 


this,  whieh  has  tlie  geivet^l  fharticters  of  tlie  Ilolhers  aiitl 
Bol/es  (CoUiris}.  V' 

The  T-ir^lsriimiKisingthG  genus  are  exclusively  pecidiai* 
to  New  Hollnndunrl  the  teinperaie  ssone,  (Le^iion,) 

Kxiiinple,  A7//«  Mosencfa,  Temm. ;  Piihnorhtjnchui  ho' 
imermwi,  Kuhl ;  ^atin  Grahft\  Latham  j  P(i/onorht/fichw». 
Mat>Lf*(iyii,  I-iitham  MSS.,  Vij^^ors  and  Horsfleld. 

Maif\  very  brilliant  blackish' blui?.  Quills  and  taibfea- 
Ihors  dead  black.  Bill  and  feet  yellows  A  aouble  row  of 
»ilky  and  velvety  blui*h-blaek  feathers  at  the  bui-e  of  lliw 
bill.  Lenj^ih  thirteen  inches.  The  female  has  tho  upper 
parts  of  an  olive  green.  The  quills  and  tail  feathers  uf  a 
reU'brown ;  wing  covertb  varied  witli  brown  and  a  f^»dour 
inelining  to  olive;  lower  pai-ts  ^^reenish,  barred  with  black. 
There  are  whitish  horizontal  spots,  lanceolated  atid  Ixir- 
dered  with  black,  on  the  front  of  the  neek* 

Mr.Caley  irays  (Vigorsi  and  Ilorsfteld,  Linn.  Tram.,  vol 
XV*,  p.  *iG4)  that  *thc  male  of  this  species  i&  reckuned  a 
very  tscarce  bird,  and  is  highly  valued.  The  native*  <  all  it 
Cowry ^  the  euloniiits  Satin  Bird.  I  have  now  and  then 
met  with  a  wditary  bird  of  this  speeies :  but  I  once  saw 
large  ftufkfi  of  them  on  some  newly-sown  wheat,  fruui 
whence  they  tier!,  on  being  scared*  into  a  neighbouring 
brush ;  when  all  wai  again  quiet  they  soon  returnoil  to  the 
wheat.  They  did  not  leave  the  brush  above  a  few  yards. 
There  wero  no  black  ones  among  theio,  noc  can  I  ifibni 
that  they  were  feeding  on  the  wheat. 


Nucifiiiga* 

Bill  long,  thick,  with  cutting  edges  terminating  in  a 
blunt  \K»int,  furnished  with  setaceous  feather*  at  the  ba^, 
the  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  lower.  Nostrils  rounrl, 
op<*iu     /fV«^4  pointed  ;  fourtii  quiltlongest, 

Tdl  the  publication  of  Mr.  GoukV»  Nuci/raga  hemitfftita, 
(see  *  Century  of  Birda/i  but  one  species  was  known,  vijt., 
thrit  which  we  select  as  the  example. 

The  Nutrroffker,  Nudfraga  CuryoratacieJt^  BrisAon :  Ca^ 
rjfotaitich'u  miCifra^a,  Nils.  Corvm  Carynmiartt^t^,  Lin.» 
is  tlio  CaJtite-noix  of  the  French,  the  Tannenheher  of  lh« 
Germans*  the  Noddehrige  of  the  Danes,  the  Not-hraakf  of 
the  Norwegians^  and  the  Aderyn  y  auxu  of  the  undent 
British, 

Deacrtption. — Somewhat  less  than  the  jackdaw:  lite  bill 
straight,  St ron^»  and  black.  '  Head,  neck,  bren<>t  and  body, 
rusty  brown.  Crown  of  the  head  and  rump  plain,  the  other 
parts  marktrd  with  triangular  w^hite  gptit^j,  Wing^  bUck. 
Coverts  si>atted  like  the  body.  Tail  roundefl  at  the  end, 
black;  tipped  With  white.    Legs  d\i%VL^*     Viw^W^,,  tofiftX 


COR 
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til  Europe:  bvit  C,  Bonaparte  doe*  not  notice  it  in  Im 

Ibhio  Comparativa** 

PyrrliocoraX. 

Bill  raodorate,  coBipre&^-d,  iubulate.  rather  slender,  fUr- 
ni^bcd  at  the  base  with  teathers  directed  forwards^  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  with  two  small  teeth  which 
are  often  waiitiirg.  AWnY*,  basal,  ovmd»  opeiip  hidden  by 
bdtitles.  Feet  robust,  tlawj^  strung  and  recurved.  Fourth 
and  fifth  quilh  longest. 

These  binK  the  Ckonttardt  of  the  French,  live  in  troops 
like  the  jackdaws*  which  they  rcisenible  in  their  manners. 
They  tulmbit  tlio  high  mountains  of  Europe*  and  especially 
the  snowy  regions  of  the  Alps,  They  arc  omnivorous,  feed- 
mg  on  insects,  worms,  »oft  fruits  and  seetls.  They  moult 
once  a  year»  and  the  sexes  are  aUke  externally. 

Exaiiiple.  Ptfrrhororax  PyrrhfKtyrax.  Brilliant  black, 
but  the  colour  is  dull  in  youth,  and  the  bill  and  feet  are 
black.  Intbe  adult  bird  the  black  presents  iridescent  and 
cbanjjcciible  tints  varying  to  greenish,  the  hill  is  \ehowish, 
and  the  feet  bright  red.  The  female  lays  four  wliile  eggs» 
spotted  with  dirty  yellow;  the  nest  in  in  holes  of  the  riicks. 
Locality*  Alps  of  Switzerland.  C.  Bonaparte  (^Speoehio 
Comparalivo'j  notes  it  as  rare,  and  as  only  occurring  in  I  lie 
Apennines. 

Fregilus. 
Bill  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  entire,  archcdp  pointed. 
Nnstrih  covered  with  feather!*  directed  furwards. 

M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  thai  this  genus  ought  to  be 
nniled  with  llie  last,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  bavin ;^' 
the  bill  longer  and  more  curved,  which  made  Cuvier  pbce 
it  in  the  tribe  of  7Vnw»>otf//v*  near  the  f/oo/K>^*  {Upupa). 
The  speci*»  have  the  manners.  habitN  and  general  organi- 
nation  of  the  crows.  And  the  European  species  (selected 
here  AS  an  exainplo)  perfectly  resiniibles  PjiThocorax. 
(Lesson.) 

lijrrhticorar  gntculm,  Temtn.     Corvus  ^racitlns,  Linn. 

(t  The  CorwiVi  Chough,  or  R^d-leg^ed  CroWt  is  considered  by 

\iBcton.  on  no  bad  grounds,  to  be  the  Kopomiat-tCorukias),  tlie 

^^LQfitiiVjj  ^oii'ttiiju'yjcoi*  (Red-biVlcd  Crow)  of  ihe  Greeks,  and 

f^lhe  I^rhtjcofiLi'  of  t^'.    ^    iv..-    v^i,'/r,>;',  TnccfUoy  Pafi<jn. 

^\Zorh  of  the  modern  \  >  ;  Chmcm  uur  t'ittls  H 

hrr  ,  ojj.'-r  Cho*juiU\  L  /..    .  -    _'  of  the  French  (Hehjn) ; 

;/  and  SU'Hi'fraf  of  the  Germans,  and  Bran  big 

^  I  •  antient  British. 

Hark  beautifully  glossed  with  blue  and  purple.  Le^ 
mid  bill  bright  orange,  inclining  to  red.  Tongue  almost  us 
lonji  tt-i  the  bilh  and  a  little  cloven.  Claws  large,  hookod. 
and  bhick.  The  chough  buihU  its  nest  in  high  cldfs  or 
i  ii;  1  <1  tuwers.  ami  lays  four  or  the  eggs,  white,  si>otted  witli 
vellow  or  light  brown  and  ash  colour. 
'  V.  "In  Britain :  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Wales. 
lys  that  it  is  found  in  diflerent  pai'ts  of  Scotland, 
^irailhnavern,  and  in  some  of  the  Hebrides.  He 
tliat  it  is  iijund  in  small  numbers  on  Dover  dill*, 
...c>  caiue  by  accident;  a  gentleman  in  that  nci^li- 
DUihoo<l  had  a  pair  sent  as  a  present  from  Corn^v^ll,  vvhiLh 
caped  and  stocked  those  rocks.  They  sometimes  desert 
J  phicn  for  a  week  or  len  days  at  a  time,  and  repeat  it 
pveral  times  in  the  year.  Montagu,  Kpeaking  of  this  luca- 
[ity,  &ays,  *  We  believe  the  breed  in  those  parts  is  a^iain  lost.* 
}i',  Irfiitbaui  states  that  it  is  also  said  to  fic^uciit  the  Sou  lb 
Downs  about  Beacliy  Head  and  Easlbounte,  where  it  i^ 
Milled  the  Retl-billed  Jackdaw.  With  regard  to  its  general 
jco^pbictd  distribution.  Pennant  obser\es  that  we  do  not 
lud  it  in  otber  parts  of  Europe  except  England  and  the 
lips.  In  Asia  the  island  of  Candia  produces  it.  In  Africa, 
tgj'pt;  wiricb  la^jt  place  it  visits  towanls  the  end  of  the  in- 
|jinaation$  of  the  Nile.  Ue  quotes  Plinv.  Bri^son,  Bel  on, 
Kand  Hajs-elquiiit,  for  these  statements.  Tlie  editor  of  the 
Llttsi  L'litiiiir  of  Pennant  Eayi  that  llic  chough  inhabits  the 
I  !  about  the  mid'region  of  the  highest  mountains 

1^0)  but  never  the  maritime  parts  as  with  us.  Sropoli 

Jpeake  of  it  in  Carniola,  and  i*ay*i  that  the  feet  of  some 
^  Bttring  autumn  turn  black.  These  were  probably  young 
'  bird  ,5. 

The  Cornish  chough  is  cjiaily  tamed,  Jind  may  be  taught 
t'  '      One  in  Colonel  Montagif  s  possession  would  stand 

i\  hours  to  be  soothed  and  caressed,  but  would  re- 

Mjiii  ;hi  u+Vronl  both  with  bill  and  claws.  *It  iV  says  Pen- 
aant,  'active,  restless,  and  thieving;  much  taken  with 
glitter,  and  so  meddling  a*  not  to  be  trusted  where  things 
i>f  cotiscqueiif^  lie.    Jt  \%  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted 


slickft,  so  that  there  oie  ii- 

by  its  raeiins  ;  which  is  lii* 

tendiaria  «rt>,*    Several  of  the  Welsh ^nd  CWuiili 

bear  this  biid  in  their  coat  of  arms. 

There  urc  foreign  species,  Frrgfluf  / 
and  Horslield,  Pyrrhovnrar  leuco}>term,  'i 
Holland,  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  ^ 
rording  to  Mr.  CaJey,  and  Freg'ilus  Knciu  of  1] 
Java,  for  instance. 

Parndisea. 

[See  BiRi>  OP  Paradise.] 

Astrapia. 

Bill  sraootli  at  the  base,  compressed  lufenOly,  ^\\% 

above,  poiiite*!,  notched  and  bent  towards  the  extr 

Tail  very  long  and  very  gnidualed. 

A  genus  founded  by  M,  Vieillot  for  a  bird  of  the  nwHSl 
brilliant  plumage,  which,  with  other  characters, 
near  the  liinh  of  Paradi&e,  wlule  it  bus  several  por 
would  lead  to  arianginp;^  it  among   tho    T/truSihf*\,      iai\\> 
Gmelin   gave  it  llic  nanio  o^  FaradiJiea  fti^rtu  ;md  Lathuin 
that  of  Fantdisea  ^idarist  while  Cuvier  considcir }    •  ^ 


(torn  ^ 


it* 


goiiti<*    T\irtlus  (Mf^l^  th  hi  Nouv^lh 
leauiiful  hii?cl  is  the  Pie  d^  Paradis  or  In- 

^f ':'     ':    :  h.    M.  u  . .   'T  ^  ..,  ..:ht 

vuluftlf*  ot  id, 

\\  \\\ci\  iH  ^utUcienlly  con^jutTtiuie    ui   r  i!iu<i't*, 

tems  to  be  very  rare  even  in  its  native  count rv  ; 

,.    ...  .,,,-y^  aj  the  Moluccas  and  the  lund  of  the 

t9  lvV'-»  birds,  and  one  of  these  now 

_  „...  titij*  of  the  museum  where  1  deposited 


No  dcftcrintion  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of 
this  bird.  Tne  metaUic  tints  of  almost  ever)'  hue,  varying 
uritli  the  play  of  the  li^ht  on  the  plumage,  almost  surpass 
bdiell  It  U  woll  figured  in  Le  Vaillant*s  'Oiseoux  dePii- 
rftdis*  pL  20  and  21  ;  but  no  colouring  can  give  the  sligLtest 
«•'<  udid  intensity  and  variety.    The  f>rm  may 

b»'  -  Ml  the  annexed  cut  taken  from  the  plates 

abort;.  lat^utiuaed. 

Fossil  Corvida. 
laud  menLions  the  remaini  of  the  raven  as  oc- 
Im-  rn\M  Ai  Kirkdiile,  and  figures  the  right  ulna 
n  V  !    I  '.  \n  *  Reliquice  Diluvianie/  plate  xi. 

iL'i    forms  alluded  to  iti  this  article,  \it, 
ftac/ut9t  Eulabes,  Scc^  mil  be  adverted  to 


of  uoc  «>l"  tho 
Ci 


'  '  Hids,  and  the 

N,of  Flores» 

'he  so\illi;  it 

I  JO  best  M' beat 

I'  abundant, 

mall  port  ibr 

,M..iitw    i.r  i^u.Mt-.     *.  »>  ..i.\i*?  miles  Ion  K 

The  north  p6in«,  U  in  39''  44'  N.  lat.,  ami 

'a  et  Corrus^  bo- 

t  pen  t  of  the  body 

in    Aratu*,  Hydm, 

i  ttion,     Tlcrf  are  ray- 

ttpinn^titl)  not  vuiy  antieni,  iu  Uvginus. 
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H2U 
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riily   important   natural   order  of 
r  xo^ens   consisting  uf  tveea   or 

iler  parts  of  the  world,  and 
y  bear  or  the  timber  they 
,  the  hasEel,  the  hornbeam, 
iig  to  this  order,  the  geneml 
maru'u  I  "•  .^  tu.  u  *^  i-i  LMi't  mi?*;  leaves  alternate,  usimlly 
lerraied,  often  Mfith  veins  running  straight  from  the  uiidnb 


to 
m 

tlv 


l>eyond  which  they  slightly  project  ;  ai  tbe 

u  pair  of  meuibrdnous  slipules..     Flowers 

1   iL*  males  in  catkins;  the  females   in  Inid- 

Staracns  from  five  to  twenty,  un?*ing  from 

4*  the   ratkin.     Ovary  inferior,   cro\med  by  a 

.  seated  in  a  membranous  cup  or  in* 

Ah  than  une*  and  as  many  styles  as 

eelU^  u\ulfc:ii  solitary  or  in  pairs,  pendulous;  all  the  ovules 

«icepi  one,  and  all  the  cells,  disappear  after  the  tlowering 

it  ov«r»  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  there  is  but  one  cell  ruid 

•lie  sted,  whatever  their  number  may  originally  have  been. 

*       Pmit,  a  nut  fcalle<l  also  acorn,  mast,  ike),  eneio:setl  within 

a  ppcuLiar  kind  of  involucre  or  cttpule^  composed  of  bracts 

I      Mffcor  less  muted  tn^r  '^^  ■-     ind  torming  a  cup  in  the  oak, 

I     1  iBtvak  in  the  filbert,  ny  eaee  in  the  ehc^tnut  and 


beech,    Tb-  inistA  o(  a  roundish  emtiryu,  wilU  %\ 

tleshyeolv  -l  no  albumen.     For  purtirulurs  ccin- 

cerning  t!ie  nupiiii:!,^  *  uf  this  order,  sei?  QiTERCt*?i. 

FactUs,    Cakpinus,    <  \,  OsTHYA,  CoHYLl'S.      Thi* 

order  is  aUo  called  CuiJuunjie. 


'^ 


W 
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CO'RYLUS,  the  genus  of  piaiits  after  whieh  the  natural 
order  Cory!  1"^"  f*"-eives  its  name.  It  consists  of  ♦tu '^^.♦•- 
ferent  spt^  -d-nut,  and  is  distinginsheil  t 

genera  as^^  ilh  it  bv  it*;  rnititlr  iH^hv-r  ri  lu        .    l  I 

laceratefl  hiisk»  and  its  «v  .  in  ench 

of  which  is  one  oTule.     Tli     ^  mgr— 

1.  C.  ctvellana,  the  eonimuu*  bjizel-nut.  This  plant,  ti'htch 
is  a  native  of  all  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia, 
and  North  America,  is  the  parent  of  the  many  varieties  of 
nuts  and  filberts  now  cultivated  for  their  fruit.  [H azEl- 
NuT,  Filbert.]  It  is  specifically  kntjwn  by  ils  busks  beuig 
hispid  with  glands,  leafy,  broad,  much  lacerated,  and  rather 
spreading  at  the  point;  never  *  1  into  a  long  tube, 
nor  divided  into  narrow  rigid  ;  by  its  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  very  rugose,  iiii-miir.  luotjied,  cuspidate 
leaves,  glandular-hispid  branches",  and  shrubby  habit.  '  It 
varies  very  much  in  the  form  of  its  husks,  in  f^'-  .ir^^rr^t*  of 
their  hispidity,  some  being  nearly  smooth,  in  '  of 
the  nuts,  and  in  the  height  to  which  it  gr  ii  the 
hazel-nut  the  husk  is  open  at  1he|K)int,  shorter,  or  at  least 
but  little  longer  than  the  nut,  and  nearly  smooth  ;  TA'hfle  in 
the  filbert  iConjim  tubulmn  of  some  writers),  it  is  leii^^h- 
ened  crmsiderably  beyond  the  nut,  and  rov crerl  Tn^^r<?  or 
less  with  glandular  hairs:  all  degrees  of  M,i!e 
structure  may  be  found  in  the  cultivated  v:  j'he 
C.  Americofia  of  botani?its  is  not  distinguishable  t'\rn  as  a 
variety.  There  is  a  pretty  purple-leavetl  kind  in  shrub* 
beries. 

2.  0.  ro»(ra(<7,  the  homed  hazel-nut.  In  this  the  brantJhes 
arc  quite  free  from  glandular  hispidity,  the  leaves  are  ob- 
loui^,  not  cordate,  doubly  toothed,  and  acuminate,  and  thn 
husks  globular  over  the  nuts,  where  they  are  extremely 
hispid,  without  ever  being  glandular:  beyond  the  nuts  the 
husks  are  contracted  into  a  tube  nn  inch  or  more  long,  and 
irregularly  laeeratetl  at  the  iKjint.  A  verj'  distinct  ijpecies 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  GaroUnas,  where  it  rarely  ex* 
reeds  three  or  four  feet  in  height  In  gardens  it  is  seatcely 
larger. 

3.  C  rftlurndt  the  Constantinople  nut.  A  white-burked 
tree,  twenty  feet  and  more  high,  with  an  erect  trufik  and 
a  dense  sjireaduvg  head.  The  leaves  arc  shining,  much  less 
rugose  (ban  in  the  tbebn^ebnut,  cordate,  angular,  semted, 
aeute  or  acuminate,  slightly  bairy  on  the  under  sirrfbce. 
The  lu-anches  and  all  the  other  parts  are  destitute  of  glands; 
fhe  husks  -  ■-pnni;Kite»  deeply  cut  into  narrow  Bairy 
rather  fab  Ms.    The  nuts  are  i-pundish  and  \rry 
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biird.  A  native  of  A&ia  Minor,  and  known  from  all  the 
other  garden  sp*;ci€3  by  its  becoming  a  tree,  ll  seldom  pro- 
duces its  nutj)  in  this  clLiuate. 

Besides  the;.e,  tliora  are  the  C  la/C^ra  and  C.feroi\  two 
species  found  in  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Of  these,  the 
former,  galUered  in  Kumaon,  is  harrlly  difTereni  from  C\ 
coiunia;  thf  other,  from  Mount  Sheoport\  has  liarrow 
taper-pointed  leaves,  and  excessively  hard  nuta,  eiiclos«d  in 
a  husk,  with  divaricating  narrow  spniy  divisions. 

CORYMB,  a  form  of  inflorescence  approaching  verv' 
nearly  to  the  raceme.  Tlie  raceme  consists  of  an  axis,  upon 
which  all  the  Jluwers  are  disposed  upon  footstalks  ef  the 
same  length;  and  hence  its  figure  is  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical. A  corymb  consists  of  an  axis,  the  lowermost  flowers 
on  which  liave  very  long  stalks,  and  the  uppennost  very 
short  ones,  ^o  that  tho  mass  of  inflorescence  is  an  inverted 
cone,  as  in  candytuft  and  many  other  cruciferous  plants. 
The  corymb  is,  in  feet,  an  umbel  with  a  lengthened  axii. 

From  this  word  is  derived  the  term  corymbose,  which  is 
applied  not  only  to  flowers,  but  lo  any  kind  of  branching 
in  which  the  lowermost  parts  are  very  lung  and  the  upper- 
most very  short,  a.s  is  the  case  in  most  species  of  Aster, 

CORYMRFFERiE,   [Composit.«.] 

COTIYPH  A,  a  genus  of  Eiisl  India  palms,  with  gigantic 
fen-shaped  leaves.  Their  flowers  consist  of  a  three-toothed 
calyx,  Inree  petaLs,  ^ix  stamens,  and  a  three-celled  ovar}-. 
The  fruit  is  composed  of  round  ono-s^eeded  berries.  Of  llie 
species  two  in  particular  deserve  mention. 

One,  the  Tara  or  Tallieriv,  O/rypha  tulliera^  is  an  elegant 
gtately  species  inhabiting  Bengal.  Its  trunk  is  about  thirty 
feet  high,  iuid  iis  nearly  as  jK>.ssiblo  of  equal  thickness 
throughout.  Tlie  leaves  are  in  about  eighty  divisions, 
each  six  feet  long  by  four  inches  broads  railiatmg  (Vom  the 
point  of  a  leaf  stalk  from  five  to  ten  teet  long,  and  covered 
with  strong  spines  at  its  edge.  Roxburgh  describes  the 
tp&dix  as  decompound,  issuing  m  the  month  of  Februarys 
tfom  the  apex  of  the  tree  and  centre  of  the  leaves,  forming 
an  immcniic  difl'use  ovate  panicle,  of  about  twenty  or  more 
feet  in  height.  The  frmt  is  the  size  of  a  crab-apple, 
wrinkled,  dark  olive,  or  greenish-jellow»  The  leaves  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  to  write  upon  with  iheii"  bteel 
stilciS  and  for  other  uurpohCK 

Tlie  other,  the  Tata  or  Tali  pat  palm,  Corypha  umbracu- 
li/erUt  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  similar  in  appearance ;  but 
its  leaves  are  not  so  round  a&  lliose  of  the  Talliera,  the  divi- 
sions in  the  centre  being  shorter  than  those  at  the  sides. 
The  trunk  grows  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high  ;  the  loaves  arc 
fourteen  feet  broad  and  eighteen  long,  exclusive  of  this 
stalk,  and  they  form  a  head  about  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
Fans  of  enorciou*  size  arc  manufoctureii  from  this  plant  in 
Ceylon;  the  pith  of  its  trunk  furnisher  a  sort  of  flour  ft'om 
wliich  bread  is  made;  the  leaves  make  excellent  thatch, 
and  are  used  for  writing  on  like  those  of  the  Tallienu 

OORYPILENA  (Linnflous),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sec- 
tion Acanthoptciygii  and  family  Scomhndcp. 

The  group  of  fiishes  formerly  included  under  the  head 
Corjpha^na  is  now  subdivided,  and  the  subdivisions  muy 
be  either  termed  subgenera  of  the  genus  Cor>|diajna,  or 
the  group  maybe  looked  upon  as  a  sub-family,  and  the 
stubdivisions  as  genera.  The  principal  characters  of  this 
up  are  as  follows; — Body  elongated,  compressed,  coven?d 
^ith  small  scales;  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  (or  nearly  so) ;  brunchiostegous  rays  generally 
seven  in  number.  These  lishes  have  commonly  a  long  anal 
fin,  in  some  extending  from  the  U\i\  almost  to  the  ventral. 
The  tail  is  more  or  less  forked,  and  the  pectoral  (in  is  usu- 
ally arched  above  and  pointed. 

Considering  Coryphaiua  as  a  genua,  the  foUowing  ar«  thw 
subgenera:— Co/-y;^/i^-P/m  (proper),  CarafU-vm(}ruSt  Centro- 
lophust  Asirmiennux,  and  Pleraclii, 

The  species  (o  which  the  name  Coryphnena  is  now  re- 
stricted have  the  head  much  elevated,  and  the  palate  and 
jaws  both  furnished  Wiih  teeth. 

These  fibhcs  are  vcr)'  rapid  in  tlieir  motions,  usually  of 
large  size,  and  thoy  prey  upon  the  llyiny;fish. 

Cot^ha-uu  hippnrii*!  (Linn.),  a  specii^s  nut  unc<jmmon 
in  th$  Mediterranean,  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  of  a 
blueifch  lead  colour  above  and  pale  yellow  beneath*  Tliere 
are  dark  blue  spots  on  the  back  and  domil  IIm,  and  the 
undtJi  parts  of  the  body  arc  furnished  with  spots  of  a  paler 
colour*  The  ventral  fins  are  yellowish  beneath  and  biack 
al  '  the  anal  fin  isyeilowi&h.    The  greatest  depth  of 

til  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  lengi h. 
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There  are  se\'eral  other  species  of  this  genua,  tome  of 
which  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  very  closely  Wh 
semble  the  one  just  described. 

The  genus  Cara/txomorua  (LacepMe)  is  closely  allied  to 
Cor)  pha>na  (proper) ;  the  species,  nowever,  may  be  dlAtia- 
guished  by  their  having  the  head  less  elevated  and  the  eye 
in  a  medial  position ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  shallow  and  of  equal 
height  throughout:  the  tail  is  much  forked, 

Caranxomoru^  pehigicm  is  about  mne  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  of  a  blueish  colour  above  and  yellowish  beneath: 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  of  tlie  same  colour  as  the  back 
of  the  fish,  and  have  a  whitish  margin.  It  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  suh  gei  J  US  Ceri  trolofihu*  has  already  been  noli  f  r-'  ■  '^  ^  -  - 
the  proper  head.     We  will  merely  remark  that  tli 
of  tills  genus  M'hieh  we  have  seen  have  the  body  hU^.-.-^.  ... 
proportion  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  genera,  and 
of  a  somewhat  elongate-oval  form,  the  tail  less  forked,  &*\ 

Subgenus  Astrodermus  (Bonnclli).  But  one  special  of 
this  subgenus  is  known.  The  generic  characters  aro*- 
head  elevated,  mouth  but  slightly  cleft ;  dorsal  fin  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body;  ventral  flns  very 
small,  and  placed  on  tlie  throat ;  bianchiostegous  mvA  fou^ 

Aiiirodermu^  Corypkcemoiiics  (Cnv.)  is*  from  twelve  te 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  i>alc  rose  colour,  \iith  five 
or  six  longitucUnal  rows  of  round  black  spots ;  the  dor^il 
ctnd  ana!  tins  arc  blackish,  and  the  pectoral  and  cuudal  fiiin 
are  of  a  red  hue,  Tli«  most  remarkable  character  of  thi» 
fiah,  however,  coll^ists  in  the  scales,  which,  instead  of  fold* 
ing  over  cacli  other  in  the  usual  way,  are  scattciod  over  tlti 
body  and  head;  they  are  very  minute  and  serrated,  and,  under 
a  leas  resemble  small  stars.    It  inhabits  the  Mediterranonu- 


Subgenus  PteractU  (Cuv.)    The  species  of  this  group  irc 
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ble  fbr  Uie  imtnense  size  of  the  dorsat  and  aniit  fliis, 
-   from  between  two  tiers  of  scales* 
:  iLin,  and  probably  give  strength  to 
'      '■■    "  vs.     These  fins  extend  the 
leacl  and  teeth  ore  nearly 
I  lu  ,...  ....^  V   .;^..i.iiia?;  the  scales  are  large. 

/i>  oreHatus  <Cuv.),  is  about  four  inches  in  leii^ili. 
I  (iihen  hui':  the  nt^^rioral  and  caudal  fins  are  yel- 
Jthe  ey,  and  the  dot«il  flu  has 

luc  ^1  1  port. 

rPll.'KUS.     [Chuuus.J 

rSTES»   a  genus  of  brachyurous  or  sLort-tailed 
ri»i.     Exterior  an  tenner  longer  than  the  body,  sc  la- 
two  rows  of  cilia.     Jait-fset  (pieds-machoire«J 
^ir  tbird  joint  longer  than  the  second,  straight, 
'  by  an  obtuse  iK>int,  with  a  notch  upon  its  inter- 
•  Ef€S  rather  distant,  home  upon  large  pedun- 
'|re  nearly   cylindrical,   and   somewhat    sbort. 
fchelsD)  brc;o,  equal»  twice  as    louf;  as  the 
rly  cylindi-ical  in  the  males;  in  the  females^ 
cngtb  of  the  bmlv,  and  compresised,  especially 
[  nd  {mm-iw^h     t7>e  oi her  feet  lerminatud  by 
tmd  or  claw,  which  is  straight,  pointed,  and 
'  ngitudinally.      Campari  oblong-oval,  termi- 
Hmm  anteriorly  truncated  and  bordered  pos- 
^Tf</rt#  but  slightly  indicated,  with  the  ex- 
_  Val  region,  iho  branrhiai  or  lateral  re- 
'  much  elongated. 

;  is  of  opinion  that  Ibe  natural  relations  of 

"  pproxiraate  it  to  Atekctfclus,   Thia,  and 

M-  Latreflle  forms  bfs  orbicular  tribe 

J#).     Dr.  Lcniili,  be  adds,  in  liis  method, 

''near  tbe  first  two  of  the  abo%e-mcntionc4 

M>ecause  thev  b-     *^"  -ame  number  of  abdu- 

jen*i,    The'y  ii  which  the  numbur 

alaiionsisle^ii.,..  >  ,L..,ble,  are  removed  to  a 

Cfiriii!efi  rtu,iteJ>innm,l^fi^di\  Cort/^tes  den- 

hngimanu^  of  Latreille, 

-     lauu'd  Crab  of   Pennant, 

tmfjttitttu  of  Herbst,  Albim^a  detiiata  of  Fabricius. 

-nSitrfice  of  carapace  somewhat  granulous* 

Bt  .^en  the  eye»  and  I lirec  sharp  pointy 

jcb  side.     The  male  has  but  five  ab- 

but,  2S  M,  Latreille  observes,  tbe  vestigea 
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of  the  separation  of  the  two  others  may  be  clearly  remark  e<] 
npon  the  intermediate  or  third  piece,  which  is  the  largest 
of  all. 

Loraiit^. — ^The  voasts  of  England  and  Frai>cc.  Tlic 
specimens  figured  by  Pennant  were  drcdired  U]>  from  tbu 
deep  near  Holvbead  and  Red  Wharf,  Anglesey, 

COIlYTHiU  X.    [TouiiACO.] 

COS  (Kwc),  an  island  in  t be  Archipelago,  the  m^idern  name 
of  which  is  Stanco.  It  lies  in  the  muuth  of  the  gulf  of 
Ceramus;  its  principal  citv,  which  was  immediatelv  oppo- 
site to  Halicamassus,  was  destroyed  by  a  great  t^  .ribcptak** 
in  t  h  e  Pe  lop  on  n  es  i  im  wan  (Th  u  cy  d.,  v  u  i . »  4  L )  i" 
in  very  antient  times,  built  on  the  otber  side  oi 
darium,  which  points  up  the  p^ulf,  and  was  called  *\m\ yaiu  a 
(Old-townlv  The  ne^v  capital  was  not  latge,  but  well  built 
and  picturesquely  situateil.  (Strabo,  p.  037.) 

Cos  must  Lave  been  colonized  from  Greece  at  a  very 
early  dale.  The  inhabitants  were  Greeks  even  before  Hck 
mer*s  time  (Iliad,  ii*,  655  and  6"/  ;  xiv.,  2.  6,  comimre 
Strabo,  pp.  573,653)  ;  ibe  mother-city  of  this  Dorian  colony 
was  Eptdaurus  (Heiod.  ^ii.,  99),  as  is  indeed  sufbciently 
shewn  by  the  worship  of  iEsculapius,  which  prevailed  in 
such  a  remarkable  dej^ree  b<jth  at  Epidai^rus  and  in  Cos. 
(Pausan.t  iii.,  23*  f  6.)  There  wus  a  house  of  Asclepiadw  at 
Co^jto  which  Hippocrates  was  ndated,  anrl  we  are  told  that 
bo  compiled  his  system  of  medicine  from  the  tables  of  cures 
suspenclcd  in  the  Coau  temple  of  ..Ksculapiuj*,  which  wa^  as 
celebraleil  in  its  way  as  llio*_orre^ponding  one  at  Epidauruji, 
(Strabo,  pp.  373,  Gf>7.)  A  similarity  of  origin  :  ^  -  '  -  - 
induced  the  Coans  to  form  a  league  with  }l 
Cnidos,  and  the  RluMliau  Tripolis;  and  the  ccmivieiu'  >  *.-. 
iebrated  the  Triopian  rites  on  a  promontory  of  (hat  name 
near  Cnidos.  rnk'nid,  i,,  144,)  The  constitution  of  Cos  waa 
in  all  probrn  tually  the  same  witb  that  of  Epidaurns, 

nameh't  an  :  y. 

About  the  year  466  DX\  we  find  Cadmus,  from  Mesianikf 
reignuig  in  this  island  by  the  appointment  of  the  king  g| 
Persia;  but  aflcr  mling  a  few  years  he  resit  red  the  firmer 
constittition,  and  went  with  Epichanuuii,  the  comic  |)oet» 
who  was  a  native  of  Cosi*  to  Measana.  (Muller,  Dntian^^  u 
8,  {  5,  note  9.)  It  seems,  however,  that  the  island  did  uot 
long  enjoy  the  old  form  of  government,  for  we  find  it  just 
about  this  time  under  the  authorit)'  of  Artemisia.  (Herod-, 
vii.,  91).)  In  latef  times  a  democracy  wa5  r  *  '  ^  ^  *  *  '  • 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  violence  of  the  ii 
those  nf  the  better  sort  to  conspire  togeiL- .  -i, 

and  put  down  the  republican  etmslitution  U>  ay 

owed  Ibeu*  power,    f  An  tot. /^)/.,  %*.*  5.)    The  v  iJoa 

were  fitmous  thi  '  aeece.    Tlie  climate  la  mid  to  be 

delightful.  (Leai  /,  ii,  429.) 

COSECANT,  COSIME,  &c.    [Trtgoxokbtrv] 

COSENZA.    [Calabria] 

COSI,  RIVEH,  rises  tn  (be  Nepaul  hi 
dao.    At  first  it  flows  in  a  south-east  dirt   . 
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of  ChtXiTA,  in  26*  33'  N.  lau,  and  87^  4'  E.  long. ;  turning 
then  more  to  the  south,  it  enters  the  district  of  Pumeah, 
twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Nauthpore.  Its  cliannel  is  in 
this  part  nearly  two  miles  wide,  hut,  except  in  the  rainy 
season,  prci^ents' little  ele  than  sand-hanks  and  a  succession 
of  small  islands.  It  passes  the  town  of  Nauthpore,  still 
running  nearly  due  south,  and  continues  this  course  until 
at  ahoiit  300  miles  from  its  source  it  joins  the  Ganges  in 
25^  25'  N.  Int.,  and  87°  18'  E.  long. 

COSLIN,  COESLIN,  or  KOESLIN,  a  government  circle 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  along  whose  shore 
it  extends  for  above  1^0  miles ;  and  on  the  east  by  West 
Prussia.  It  has  an  area  of  about  3428  miles  (nearly  twice 
the  surface  of  Lincolnshire);  is  divided  into  nine  minor 
circles,  and  contains  23  towns,  1  market-town,  and  1 142  vil- 
lages. The  sur^ce  is  a  level,  occasionally  broken  by  eleva- 
tions, and  rising  into  sand-hills  near  the  Baltic.  There  are 
considerable  woods  and  forests.  Coslin  is  watered  by  the 
Rega,  Persante,  Wipper,  Stolpe,  and  numerous  other 
streams ;  it  has  several  lakes,  but  none  of  any  considerable 
dimensions.  Agriculture  and  grazing  are  the  chief  pur- 
suits ;  to  these  must  be  added  the  manufartuTO  of  woollens, 
cottons,  ribbons  leather,  iron-ware,  glass,  paper,  tobacco, 
&c.  Amber  is  obtained  along  the  whole  coast.  Tlie  po- 
pulation in  1817  was  244,515.  of  whom  239.000  were  Pro- 
testants, 3336  Roman  Catholics,  and  1585  Jews.  In  1831 
the  number  of  dwelling-houses  was  36,322,  and  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  323,450,  and  in  1834  to  329,298. 

The  stock  in  1831  consisted  of  43,687  horses,  129,681 
heads  of  cattle,  and  506,476  sheep  and  goats.  The  chief 
towns,  besides  CosHn,  the  capital,  are  Stolpe,  (6600  iuha- 
bitanls),  Colborg  (6300),  Riiirenwalde  (3400),  Neustetten 
(3250),  and  Bel^  (2800). 

(j&SIJN  (formerly  Cholin),  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment circle,  and  of  the  principality  of  Camin,  is  about  five 
miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niosenbccke,  or  Nesebach,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  of 
Jasmund.  Gjslin  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  GoUenberg,  from 
which  it  is  supplied  with  A*esh  water  by  means  established 
in  1 734,  and  is  above  a  mile  in  length.  Coslin,  which  is 
situated  in  54''  13'  N.  lat.,  16*"  12°£.  long.,  is  well  buUt,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  and  has  4  gates,  3  suburbs,  1  market- 
place, I  Lutheran  church,  2  cliapels,  690  houses,  and  about 
6600  inhabitants :  an  increase  of  about  1700  since  the  year 
181 7.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ca- 
min, and  is  now  the  seat  of  provincial  administration,  and 
of  the  superior  courts  of  judicature.  It  has  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  seminary  for  educating  teachers.  The  population 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the 
manufacture  of  Russia  leather,  linens,  woollens,  and  to- 
bacco, as  well  as  in  dyeing,  broking,  and  fishing. 

the  spacious  market-place  contains  a  statue  in  freestone 
of  Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  the  town  rebuilt  in  a  re- 
gular style  afcer  its  destruction  by  a  dreadful  conflagration 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1718.  On  the  Gollcnberg  is  a  mo- 
nument commemorative  of  the  Pomeranians  who  fell  in  the 
raniipaifrns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cishn  IS  the  lake  of  Jasmund,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
antietit  Jomsbursr  is  said  to  have  stood. 

COSMO  THE  ELDER.    [Medici.] 

COSMO  I.,  duke  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  a  celebrated 
condottiere  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  descended  in 
a  direct  line  ftrom  Lorenzo,  the  younger  brother  of  the  elder 
Cosmo.  This  line  formed  a  collateral  branch  of  the  first 
house  of  Medici,  and  its  menil)ers  remained  in  a  private 
station  as  wealthy  citizens  of  Florence  during  the  lives  of 
Cosmo,  Pietro,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  LeoX.,  taking 
little  part  in  the  ciWl  broils  which  agitated  the  republic 
under  the  administration  or  influence  of  the  elder  branch. 
That  branch  became  extinct  by  the  death,  in  1519,  of  Lo- 
renzo de*  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  the  only  legitimate  grand- 
son of  Lorenzo  tlie  Magnificent,  which  was  followed  soon 
afYer  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Pope  I.,eo  X.  The  duke  of 
Urbino  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Alessandro,  who  was  made 
duke  of  Florence  after  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the 
allied  arras  of  Clinrles  V.  and  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  in 
1 530.  Alessandro  was  a  profligate  prince,  and  after  several 
years  of  tyranny  was  murdered  by  his  relative  Lorenzino, 
who  belonged  to  the  junior  branch  of  the  Medici,  in  1537. 
Upon  perpetrating  this  murder,  Lorenzino  fled  to  Venice. 
The  friciids  and  councillors  of  the  late  duke,  with  Guicciar- 


dini  the  historian  at  their  head,  proposed  to  ap|Kuat  yogi^^ 
Cosmo,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Medici,  as  siicceaifQi^ 
to  Alessandro.    Cosmo  had  a^inst  him  a  num)>er  of  HvNci- 
grants,  some  of  the  first  families  of  Florence,  who  were  hoifi^: 
tile  to  the  Medici,  some  through  jealousy  and  rival  ambi^.^^ 
tion,  and  others  because  they  wished  to  re-establish  tlie  r^/.i 
public.    These  emigrants  were  sc^ittered  about  the  diObreot .. 
Italian  cities,  and  were  encouraged  and  supported  by  Popa  ' 
Paul  III.,  by  Count  Pepoli  of  Bologna,  and  others.    They  r 
also  relied  on  the  protection  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  while; 
Cosmo  on  his  side  was  protected  hy  the  emperor  Charles  V-i.  i 
who  acknowledged  him  as  duke  of  Florence.  The  emiflprant|^ ,' 
having  collected  a  few  thousand  men,  invaded  the  Floren-^; 
tine  territory,  but  were  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Cosmo  at, ! 
Montemurlo ;  and  their  leaders,  Albizzi,  Valori,  and  Filimp,.' 
Strozzi,  were  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.    From  that . 
time  Cosmo  reigned  absolute  lord  of  Florence.    He  extin- .. 
tinguished  all  remains  of  popular  liberty,  and  he  establi8b^. 
a  system  of  inquisitorial  police  by  means  of  numerous  inr 
formers.      Persons  accused  of  any  designs  against   the 
government  were  tortured,  and  often  put  to  death.    He , 
had  agents  also  in  various  parts  of  Italy  to  watch  the  coQ* 
duct  of  the  Florentine  emigrants,  and  in  some  instances  t« 
^et  rid  of  the  most  dangerous  by  assasaination  or  Doison,  M, , 
in  the  case  of  Lorenzino,  who  was  murdered  at  Venice  byji 
his  order,  in  1 548.    He  effected  a  striking  chai^  in  im', 
manners  of  the  Florentine  people,  who  were  befuro  noted.. * 
for  their  garrulity  and  lightness  of  conversation ;  they  bt;>. . 
came  henceforth  taciturn  and  cautious,  and  spoke  in  balt^ 
sentences.    In  other  respects  the  administration  of  Cosme... 
was  orderly  and  wise;  ho  was  attentive  to  business,  and;, 
looked  himself  into  all  public  affairs.    He  had  consideimbW 
abilities ;  and  if  he  rendered  Florence  and  Tuscany  entire^, 
dependent  on  his  will,  he  at  the  same  time  succc^eded  by- 
consummate  political  skill  in  keeping  his  state  independent., 
of  all  foreign  |)owerg.     Ho  would  to  master  at  home:  he.  • 
fVeed  his  towns  from  the  imperial  garrisons,  and  resistafl  ; 
several  attempts  at  encroachment  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  unity  and  indcjiendence  g(v: 
Tuscany  as  a  political  state.    He  formed  a  native  miUtia  «:; 
the  peasantry,  well  exercised  and  diifciplined  by  experiencea.. 
ofiRcers,  so  that  at  three  da\V  notice  ho  could  collect  12,009 
men  in  any  particular  point,  besides  the  regular  rc^ment^; 
which  he  kept  in  the  towns.    His  finances  were  m  good;, 
condition,  and    his  treasury  always  well    supplied  wiHt;^ 
money. 

Cosmo  possessed  at  first  the  territories  of  the  two  r»>i 
publics  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  the  latter  of  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Florentines  before  his  time.    In  1552  lie., 
added  to  his  dominions,  by  an  agreement  with  Jacopo/^ 
d'Appiano,  lord  of  Piombino,  that  principalitv,  and  alse 
the  island  of  Elba,  when  he  fortified  Porto  F^errigo,  au4:^ 
improved  its  harbour.    But  a  more  important  acqaisitioii,! 
was  that  of  Siena.    Tliat  republic  had  survived  the  freedom  „ 
of    Florence,  and    had  retained  its  independence  under:.. 
the  protection  of  Charles  V.     But  in  1552  civil  i«clioD%|: 
having  broken  out  among  the  citizens,  who  were  excited .i. 
also  by  the  Florentine  refugees,  they  drove  away  the  Spa-c 
nish  garrison  and  admitted  a  French  auxiliaiy  force.    Lij^ 
the  following  year  Charles  V.  sent  troops^  to  reduce  Siena^ « 
and  Cosmo  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  emperor^    Noj^.Ii 
succeeding  that  year,  the  emperor  withdrew  most  of  hir- 
troops;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1554  Cormo  put  together^ 
a  larger  force,  attacked  Siena,  and  occupied  its  territoij.-,' 
At  the  battle  of  Marciano,  in  August  of  that  year,  tnaii 
Siennese  and  their  French  allies  were  defeate(L    After  a/, 
long  and  obstinate  resista^^ce,  in  which  the  women  teokjfj 
part,  Siena  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  to  CosniQ,...| 
in  April,  1555.    The  conditions  were  not  harsh,     Sieb^.j 
retained  her  municipal  institutions  under  the  protection  ot,r, 
the  emperor,  who  was  to  keep  a  garrison  in  it;  but  in  the,.; 
mean  time  Cosmo  placed  a  garrison  in  it  himself.  All  those..* 
citizens  who  chose  to  emigrate  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.    A  ) 
^eat  many  availed  themselves  of  this. stipulation,  and  re*.'! 
tired  to  the  town  of  Montalcino,  where  they  kept  up  the  sera- :. 
blunce  of  a  republic  a  little  longer.    Of  40,000  inhabitnnt» .  i 
which  Siena  had  previous  to  the  siege,  only  6000  remained: 
the  rest  had  either  died  or  emigrated.    In  July,  1557^,;! 
Cosmo  received  of  Philip  II.,  who  had  Fucceeded  Charles  \. 
v.,  the  formal  possession  of  Siena  and  its  territory,  exclu«..;i 
sive  of  the  coast  near  Monte  Argentaro,  with  tlje  poxlA.,. 
of  Orbitello,  Telamone,  Santo  Stel'ano  and  Port*  Ercole^,;. 
which  remained  as  a  dependency  of  Spain,  and  were  oitDT'^.i 


(hem  their  municipal  Inws  uin!  insigis- 
^  ,  I551f,  ihc  smiilt  residue  oflUc  Sienne^c 
ul'dU'tiio  surrendered  lo  Cosmo*  AUTuscany 
ise  firsi  lime  since  ihc  fall  of  the  Roman  era 
der  oue  govenunent, 

'"■d  L<-*onor4,  the  dauglit^jr  of  Don  Pedro  de 

**roy  at  Naples*  and  liud  five?  sons  by 

,  Gimanni.  >vlio  had  been  niude  a  rar 

in,  died  suddenly  tuwurds  the  end  of  !5G2, 

!ier  soon  after  followed  them  lo  the  grave 

1  and  readily  believed  by  the  numerous 

that  Giovanni  hud  been  killed  by  his 

[  Cojsrao,  in  his  ^v^ath,  had  killed  Garzia 

Alfieri  has  made  this  the  subject  of  a 

..lies,  however*  arc  a^jainst  the  truth  of 

(Bottn.   Skjria  (t  lialia,  hb.  xii.)     Cosuu/s 

Franceseoj  married  the  archduchess  Joanna, 

L-  emperor  Maximilian.     In  1569  Pope  Piu^i 

1  btill  dntetl   2r<th  August,  conferred  upon 

the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tus 

lukes  and  prince*,  and  inferior  m 

In  the  folIo"\ving  year  Cosmo  went  to 

i^rand  ducal  crown  from  the  hands  cf 

'      ,  forth  the  meril sol  C^js^Tuo 

iitcred  ZLalou*ly  into  the 

u  iuun-u'd   the  in ihtary  order  df 

of  that  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem, 

.  ,.    .  ..aire  to  the  kinL^  of  France  nguinst 

and  havin*^'  prosecuted  the  heretics  in  iii.- 

Tlie  Iiiquisiuon  was  established  in  Tus- 

1  U]ton  havine  reports  of  its  pro- 

I'utences  should   not  have  effect 

ion*     Several,  however,  suffered  death 

my  t  on?  fif  wlmm,  Pictro  Carnescechi, 

e  with  Cosmo,  and  had 

-y,  being  demandwl  by 

4!vcn  im  by  the  riiike,  taken  fo  Rome,  and 

1  to  death,  and  publicly  executed  rn  Sep 

ihe  latter  years  of  his  lifb  chiefly  at  one  or 

,|}.,«    »...*,„,   o.^tri2*ted   the  pares  of  udmi- 

-  X  I,  i  in  1 3ft A,     Many  things  arc 

1  X  !.:.  life  in  biii  cdd  age,  aiid  hi-' 

'hi  I  u  were  wo  rse  I  ban  t  he  ir  ta  t  li  e  r  i  n 

f  »7o   be  married  Camilla  Martellr,  ^ 

ot  Florence.     Cosmo  died  *2Ut  AprU,  1574,  in 

PPi!!t.  vhich  had  become  the  residence  of  the 

:d  was  siucceetled  by  his  »on  Francesco. 

j:b  an  unprincipled  man,  was  a  very  able 

til  the  genenil  breaking  up  of  most  of  the  Italian 

r»f    ulutcs   in    tlu*   «*ixteenth   eentury,   he  found 

'         Z'  '   1  ite  a  new  and  considerable 

iji^l  ever  since  indepe>ident, 

.   -.i.-i  iiiik  i.iit  .  uuntry  Tusrany  from  becom 

I  cc  of  Spain,  like  Naple^  Sicily,  and  Lombardy. 

,.   tiniiMi'v*  ri^   refuse  Philip  11. *s  fir^t  offer  of 

■anish  crown,  answering,  thai  ho 

reign,  and  wouhl  not  make  himself 

^viyrjl   '  He  refused  the  crown  of  Corsica, 

•43  ir:n  ->  him  by  the  insurgents  in  1564,  be- 

">iled  him  with  other  powers  and 

s.      Cosmo  encouraged  the  arts 

i  junded  the  Fb>r»ntine  Academy,  the 

;  >,  or  of  the  line  arts;  and  he  restored 

He   was   the   friend  of  several 

rs  of  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  repub- 

j,  uho  wrote  his  blsttn-y  under  his  pa- 

wai*  not   offended  at   the  free<bjm  of 

i  .if  Medi<M  dynasty  founded  by  Cotmti 

TO   1717   by  the  death  of  the  pjrand  duke 

He  urk,  succeeded  in  his  *o\'ereignl>  l»y 

the  htisband  of  Maria  Theresa 

ni  (T  Italia;  Gallui^zi,  Siryriii  del 

an  ;  Ammirato,  Isiorie  Fiorentitfe^Siv,) 

in   the   proper  sense   of  the  term,  is 

•A*trjK:4'  14  th^  creation  of  the  world.  As  the  creation 

%«tHtl    wu^   wtit    ob]ierved  by  man,   and  as    it  ti» 

I      "  the  creation  of  a  world,  si> 

I    founded  on  direct  experi- 

piim  n**'e^<u II)  tnj  a  philosophical  science.     But 

iiy  lK*l*iugs  to   the   department  of  philo- 


olft*erviilions  to  rest  ott*  it  must  still  be  clas*»ed  under  the^ 
division  of  pract tr al  phdos^iphy.  The  anlients  not  posses-'^'' 
sing  these  tkclji  and  obaervationB,  cossmogony  ha?«i  only  be-' 
come  a  icience  in  modern  time3i.  The  German  i>bih)aopher^< 
fekant  has  denied  the  cupucity  of  the  humitn  mind  to  enter-  * 
lain  lliis  science.  ^a 

The  dtictrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  may  be  eonsi-'* 
dered  in  three  waysi  the  inquirer  either  confines  him>«elf- 
(o  the  creation  of  our  earth,  imd  reduces  cosmogony  to 
geognosy,  geogony,  speculative  geolog)',  and  oryetognofiiy, '-^ 
'which  latter  is  a  science  of  itself,)  or  he  may  merely  invM-  ' 
tigate  the  creation  of  celestial  bodies^,  or  he  may  expend  his  'i 
reisearchea  to  the  origin  of  creative  power,  and  iho  creation  ^ 
ot'  the  elements  of  matter.  i 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  investigation  is  pure  cosmo- 
gony ;  the  second  is  a  union  of  cosmog^ony  with  dynamogony»  ^ 
physiogoy,  and  sp(»culative    chemistry  and  physicit.     The^  ' 
antients  speculated  or  duj^^malixed  in  both  these  divisions 
of  the  science.     Anaximander   considered    the  sun  to  be 
only    a   little    larger   than    the  Peloixinnesns ;   Leucippus 
and    DemocritUH     asserteii    the     exi^lenco     of    different 
kinds  of   atoms,   and  that    the   soul   ?dso   was  c<)mposed 
:)f  atoms.     HeracHtuH  Kupposed  heat  to  be  the  primitive 
element  and  the  omnipotent  power.    PUto,  be^idea  an  etcr* 
nal  supreme  intelligence,   believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
primitive  and  eternal  matter,  which  was  dividt*d  by  the  in* 
lelhgence  into  I  ho  four  recogni-sed  elements^  ami  vivified 
by  a  41011 1,  making  the  world  an  animal,  with  the  sturs  da 
limbs.     Aristotle  nduiitted  the  elements  of  Plato,  but  de- 
nied the  sMul ;  substituting  in  itt*  s^tead  individual  &oul«,  i 
Epicurus  supposed  an  infinite  variety  of  atoms,  which  beinjj  ' 
in  constant  motion,  form  bodiesby  accidentally  coming  iniot 
contact  with  each  other.  Empedoclefi,  the  most  en ligh tuned   > 
of  these  antit^nts  peculators,  believed  tliat  the  four  eletoeni^ 
were  not  ori";inany  individwally  de\'eloj>ed,  but  were  in  n 
stale  of  aniaJgamation ;  that^   afier   the  deveb])cment   of 
the  elements,  enmity  (repul&ion)  and  friendship  (attraction)  ^^. 
became  inherent   properties  of  them,  and  that   the  ivonl  I 
was  formed  nf  these   elements,  Arc  predominating  in  it.  '^ 
Pythoi^oms,  in  consequence  of  hi-^  numenc  sy&tem,  laught  '^ 
a  central  hent,  the  exislence  of  ten  spheres,  the  sun,  mouii,    i 
live  visible  planers,  thj  earth,  an  ..nu  .^ii.  ...jL    .,..,(  ijni  , 
slrtrs  I  also  a  music  of  the  §phere»^,  p  i»io  \i 

moveiuentsof  the  heavenly  bodies.  1 !        .     i.  l  hj«d    • 

of  Alexandria,  under  Ammonius.  Plotinus  and  Inmbhrhu4,  * 
believed  every  thing  to  be  an  emanation  or  effusion  from  a  > 
su]neine  power. 

Modern  cosmogonists  maybe  divided  into  two  rT:i^;r 
llrst  the  dogmatists,  as  Butlbn  in  his  Histoirc  N 
Woltf  in   his   Oosmologia,  Maupertuis   in    the    J 
Cosniologic,   Lambert  in  the  Kosmologische  Bfu 
berg  in   the   Betrachtungen   iiber  Univcisum,   K 
his  Philosophische   Darstellun^  de^  Welialls,  Dei,  t  ;n  u  ^, 
Opera  Omnia,  lately  edited  by  Victor  Cousin  :  and   Hull*   » 
bach   in  the  Systeme*  de   la  Nature.     SecoiiiUy,  ''  •      ' 

lical  cosmogonists,  who  conduct  their  inquiries  s. 
to  the  principles  of  Kant,  as  developed  in  his  All 
Katurgeschichte,  und  Thcorie  des  HimmeU:  ani 
tacliefl   parts  of  the   philosophical   fiyslotUsi  of  Si 
Hejual,   Herb  art,  and   in   the  Naturphilosophio   ■ 
vvhieU  contains  a  complete  system  of  cosmo'^ny,  > 
h^y  und  physiogoy  and  in  a  little  work  of  John 
entitled  Ueber  die  Entslchung  der  Welt  aus  Ki 
which,  as  it  is  the  latest  Gorman  publication  on  the  &ubJ4  <  j. 
we  sjive  an  abstract. 

Miiller,  after  premising  that  nothing  vim        '  I 

jf  anything,  admits  the  existence  of  an 
power,  possessed  of  omnipresence  and  cru 
quently  of  omnipotence  and  universal  \m 
embiidied.     From  eternity  this  power  dc^^^^.....  ,>.i   iw^t..., 
tiun  of  the  world,  which  could  only  be  effected  in  one  of  '^ 
two  modes,  either  in  a  pantheistical  or  spiritual  mode.     An 
in  the  abstract,  or  in  the  world  as  it   is   objectively,  there 
exist  no  limited  magnitudes  or  quantities,  but  only  flic  in 
(initely  great  or  infinitely  small,  out  of  llie  am  ' 
which,  things  limited  or  measurable  proceed, 
as  before  described,  could  create  the  world  either  with  lil> 
own  entire  and  undivided   jKiwer,  bestowing  on  it  an  silU 
penading  soul,  contradij^tinguished  li'ora  iudividu  u 

•  TUJs  ce1«Urntf'4  work,  Iiai  lic#t»  n*eriilw*i  Iw  Mirn^jAMit  rin^j   1 
iMil  wa9  ill  f^et  wcUl«ii  by  IltiTOj)  llolltjudl.  tihfti  trft*lUi(  n* 
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vrhieh  is  the  doctrine  of  Pttnthefsin ;  or  the  intelligence  has 
parted  with  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  its  power,  which 
of  itaelf  created  the  world :  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual- 
ism. This  last  process  this  writer  considers  to  have  been 
the  case,  and  asserts  that  the  infinitely  small  portions  of 
power  which  the  intelligence  parted  with  are  what  we  call 
time.  The  continued  existence  of  time  not  only  shows  the 
continual  eidstence  of  the  power  predicated,  but  also  dis- 
proves Pantheism.  The  act  of  partmg  with  power  or  forces, 
frequently  observable  in  organic  chemistry,  is  apparent  to 
sensible  creatures  in  space,  and  the  act  of  partmg  with 
time  in  indefinite  space.  If  an  eternity  be  allowed  to  an 
infinitely  smaH  portion  of  power  for  growth  or  formation,  it 
must  become  definite :  an  eternity  of  passed  time  is  equal 
to  existent  power.  A  point  being  given,  as  a  centre  in  in- 
definite space,  a  nebula  is  immediately  formed  by  this 
power,  and,  according  to  Miiller,  the  action  of  this  original 
power  is  three-fold,  viz.  by  attraction,  repulsion,  and  a  power 
mdifferent  to  both,  which  is  Quiescent,  and  what  we  call  ori- 
ginal matter,  or  physis,  or  hyle,  or  sther ;  and  there  being  a 
constant  preponderance  of  attraction  to  the  centre,  the 
sether  is  attracted  or  compressed  towards  it  Besides  this, 
the  nebula  possesses  a  rotatory  motion,  of  which  even  the 
smallest  parts  partake,  and  assume  the  fonn  of  a  vortex  or 
atom.  Every  vortex  possesses  attraction,  repulsion,  rother, 
and,  as  it  turns  upon  its  axis,  a  rotatory  motion.  Either  the 
vortex  has  iust  the  degree  of  velocity  in  its  rotation,  which, 
added  to  the  constantly  decreasing  repulsion,  is  equal  to 
the  attraction,  and  then  the  vortex  is  fluid,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  drops ;  or  there  is  a  preponderance  of  rotation, 
when  the  vortex  becomes  gaseous ;  or  there  is  too  little 
rotatory  motion,  in  which  case  the  vortex  concentrates  itself 
into  a  substance,  and  throws  off  particles,  wliich  move  round 
it  as  a  centre  and  together  form  a  s}'stcm :  the  vortex  then 
is  solid  or  fixed.  The  vortices  are  atoms;  the  rota toiy 
motion  when  increased  is  heat ;  when  diminished  is  cold. 

Every  vortex  or  atom,  as  soon  as  it  has  positively  adopted 
one  of  the  three  forms,  fluid,  gaseous,  or  solid,  is  an  cle- 
ment, and  is  unchangeable.  There  is  in  the  universe  an 
infinite  number  of  elements,  which  differ  in  their  inherent 
powers  according  to  the  different  quantities  of  octher  which 
they  contain.  These  elements  may  be  denominated  metals, 
and  of  them  oxygen,  as  containing  the  least  attraction, 
tnay  be  overcome  by  any  of  the  others ;  when  thus  over- 
come the  process  is  called  oxidation.  The  more  solid  and 
dense  elements  accumulate  round  a  heavenly  body  in  the 
progress  of  its  formation,  while  the  lighter  and  finer  ele- 
ments settle  on  its  surface ;  thus  oxygen  is  e\'erywhere  in 
our  atmosphere.  Out  of  these  matcnds  an  original  central 
lieavenly  body  formed  itself.  According  to  mathematical 
laws,  rotation  must  have  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
condensation  augmented,  and  consequently  the  more  dense 
the  vortices  or  atoms  became,  the  greater  was  their  rotatory 
motion,  which  produced  increase  of  heat,  and  consequently 
oxidation  of  oxygen,  and  fire,  and  the  throwing  oflT,  from  the 
equator  of  the  original  central  heavenly  body,  masses  of 
burning  and  melting  metals;  iq  poof  of  which  it  has  been 
calculated  that  our  earth  would  tnrow  off  masses  from  the 
equator  if  it  re\'olved  upon  its  axis  121  times  quicker  than 
a  cannon  ball  flies,  and  that  these  fragments  would  move 
round  the  earth  as  its  satellites. 

Applying  this  process  to  (he  original  central  heavenly 
body,  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  twenty  millions  of 
stars  of  the  Milky  Way  are  the  first  regular  metallic  frag- 
ments thrown  off  by  that  body,  while  the  few  thousands  of 
stars,  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  sun,  are  the  later  and 
irregularly-ejected  portions,  all  of  which  still  bum,  and 
consequently  give  light  and  heat  to  their  respective  pla- 
netary systems.  The  planets  are  probably  thrown-off'  por- 
tions of  the  sun,  and,  m  consequence  of  their  now  limited 
size,  have  long  since  cooled,  grown  habitable,  and  become 
satellites  of  the  sun.  He  considers  comets  to  be  masses  of 
water,  or  of  vapour  arising  from  water. 

In  thus  giving  an  account  of  this  system  of  cosmogony,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary'  to  observe  that  it  is  merely  presented 
here  to  show  what  kind  of  speculations  the  term  cosmogony, 
as  at  present  luiderstood,  includes. 

COSMO'GRAPHY  (Koiruoypafia),  the  description  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  from  the  two  Greek  wurds  yp&<^, 
to  write,  and  KdtruoQ,  which  signifies  the  world,  or  the  uni- 
verse, considerea  as  a  system  of  order.  Cosmography, 
strictly  limited,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  origin 
and  creation  of  things,  which  is  the  subject  of  cosmogony, 


nor  with  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the  constitutien^f 
things,  which  is  cosmology.  It  is  merely  the  descriptibii  ipf 
the  system  of  the  material  world,  as  it  Is,  or  as  it  appeain  io 
our  senses.  Nor  does  it  comprehend  any  examination  'if 
the  separate  parts  of  the  system,  except  in  so  &r  as  «ichi 
connected  with  the  whole,  any  more  tnah  the  descriptioi  H 
a  machine  comprehends  any  account  of  the  wood  or  iron  of 
other  material  of  which  it  may  be  fabricated.  Yet  this  di|p 
tinction  has  been  sometimes  neglected.  There  is  a  woil^ 
for  instance,  by  Paul  Morula,  under  the  title  of '  Caaati- 
graphia  Gencralis,*  fol.  Amst  1621,  which  is  in  the  greaSat 
part  merely  a  description  of  the  different  countries  of  tl^ 
earth,  or  in  other  words  a  treatise  of  geography.  In  likt 
manner,  the  English  work  of  Dr.  Heylin,  first  published  i^ 
1622  under  the  title  of  Microcosmos,' and  afterwards  under 
that  of  his  '  Cosmography,'  is  merely  a  compilation  of  geo- 
graphy and  histor}\  The  word  cosmography  may  perhapi 
legitimately  admit  of  some  variety  of  acceptation*  in  ragaid 
to  the  extent  of  what  is  to  be  considered  the  system  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  universe.  Of  the  universe  absolutely  vs 
can  of  course  predicate  nothing ;  but  as  anything  may  Is 
called  the  whole  which  can  be  regarded  as  complete  la 
itself,  so  the  word  universe  is  applied  sometimes  to  tha 
globe  nlone,  which  in  one  sense  is  the  universe  to  us,  aol 
sometimes  to  that  solar  system  of  which  our  globe  is  one  of 
the  parts.  But  the  term  cosmography  might  also,  withoul 
impropriety,  be  used  as  meaning  a  view  or  description  t 
any  separate  portion  of  the  entire  universe  still  more  «^ 
tensive  than  the  solar  system. 

COSNE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  N^lm 
on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Loire,  just  at  the  jiuietia| 
of  the  little  river  Novain,  102  miles  in  a  straight  hue  STS 
E.  of  Paris,  or  110  miles  by  the  road  through  Fontau^ 
bleau  and  Montargis,  47*»  24'  N.  lat  and  T  56'  B.  Im 
Cosne  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  appean^ 
the  *  Itinorar}'  of  Antoninus,'  under  the  name  or  6onwa 
a  Celtic  word,  denoting  '  a  comer,*  and  applied  mft 
monly  to  places  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  jane- 
tion  of  two  streams.  (IVAnville.)  In  the  records  of  tj^ 
middle  ages  the  town  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Cb% 
dido. 

Cosne  is  situated  in  a  country  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  is  ani 
of  the  principal  towns  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  i" 
iron  goods.  Knives  and  scissara  are  mentioned  by  Exp 
(1762)  as  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture:  since  ; 
time  the  manufhcture  of  anchors  of  the  largest  size,  cann  ^ 
balls,  and  iron  work  for  ships  or  fbr  warlike  purposes^  1h| 
grown  to  great  impedance ;  that  of  cutlery  is  still  eaxml 
on.  There  are  several  cooperages ;  gloves  are  also  medlL 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  plateau  or  table  landfj 
it  is  neat  and  well  laid  out,  though  in  the  older  part  the  streeto 
are  narrow.  There  is  a  handsome  theatre,  and  there  «• 
several  good  inns,  and  a  public  walk  on  the  bank  of  ui 
Novain.  The  population  in  1832  was  5123  for  the  towivtf 
5987  for  the  whole  commune.  ;| 

Before  the  revolution  this  town  contained  several  nit 
nastic  establishments.  It  has  now  a  court  of  justice  (TKi 
bunal  Civile  or  Tribunal  de  Premijhre  Instance)  the  ebm 
room  of  which  is  handsome.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  aniN|- 
dissement^  occupying  the  north-west  extremitr  of  Ab 
department,  ana  containing  (in  1832)  a  populatioii^ 
66,850 ;  there  are  in  it  many  iron  works. 

COSSACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  those  parts  of  fU 
Russian  empire  which  border  on  the  northern  dominionsof 
Turkey,  Poland,  and  Tartary,  as  well  as  the  southern  pui^ 
of  Siberia.  Both  the  name  and  origin  of  this  singr"^ 
people  are  involved  in  uncertainty :  the  former  they  app 
to  ierivQ  from  the  Tartar  word  Kasak  or  Kaisaks,  signifr 
light-arme<*  mercenary  horsemen.  They  were  for  a  ] 
time  known  by  the  Caucasian  appellation  of  Tsherkasd  ^ 
Circassians),  and  to  this  day  call  their  capital  Tsherkatk. 
As  to  descent  th^  appear  to  be  of  the  native  Russian  ne% 
intermixed  with  Tartars,  Calmucks,  and  Gipsies,  an  o«gt|y 
of  which  their  language  and  religious  practices  leeif 
scarcely  a  doubt  Russian  forms  the  groundwork  of  ibdf 
dialect ;  in  military  matters  it  is  corrupted  with  Turkish, 
and  in  leeal  afiairs  with  Polish  words.  The  first  mention 
made  of  them  is  about  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Tw* 
tor  dominion  in  Russia.  As  a  united  people  they  seem  to 
have  sprung  up  in  Southern  Russia  out  of  the  remains  of 
that  dominion.  There,  amalgamating  with  the  natives  and 
fugitives  from  all  parts,  they  gradually  extended  their  powtf 
to  the  Bug  and  Dniester,  building  towns  and  villages^  and 
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I:  K  and  Tartars*  For  the  purpose 

I  into  the  married  and  unmar- 

;   devoted  themselvefi  evclusively  to 

.\arfiirtj.  and  plunder*  Tlu^y  fortified 

ri    on   uu    inland  oi'  the 

i'rom  three  stream &^  on  the 

U>^  '■>*    ui<^    Mw;i,     i  iiL'v   ^ave  this  tietileinent  the 

€lch  or  Seteha,  while  ihev  themselves,  from  their 

OQt  bore  that  of  Zapoiogheti.    The  married  men 

•mc  distance  from  the  spot,  in  vilhu^t'S,  between 

#nd  Bug,   At  this  period,  the  middle  of  the  fit- 

,  the  Cossacks  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 

inent ;  but  when  the  emergeni  y  arose  they 

i»rhutte  autht>rity  terrainuttid  with  the  cessa- 

jency,    Thev  furnished  troops  at  tlieir  ow  a 

mde^  established  in  the  Ukraine  by  the  Li- 

Umencement  of  the  sixteenth  century^  a 

public,  governed  by  cleelivc  chiefs*  w^in 

these  rude  tribes  by  a  Russian  of  low 

t    courage.      They   had  not  at  this    time 

au  of  CissacL*..  nor  were  they  known  by  it 

•year  151*),  when  they  began  to  aet  a 

Riak  or  ^  i  I  uiofieC  a  Cossack  of  note, 

Museov,  OS.  who  had  subjuguted 

fllie  Don  in  i  i  ted  hi*  quai'ters  on 

Ct«d  hia  tli^hi  I  he  Volga,  destroyed 

"  Kutcbum,  and  Uaii  established  his  fol- 
[>iith  of  Siberia ;  lienru  arose  the  nation  o( 
acks.     In  15»(J  theCussatksajre  first  roen- 
ted  into  *  Pulk^/  or  regimen tj,    on   the 
L  d.  Tshegrin*  in  Poland,  against 

M  ^  nd  of  Ostafy  Dakiewitsh.  Ten 

tjieir  rt  turn  from  a  victorioub  i 
k-*,  a-j  auxiliaries  of  Ivan  IV*  oi 
f  Tsberkaskoi  on  the  right  buiuv  uj   iuk: 
ptepted  the  piotertiorruf  Poland,  aufl, 
ilinrv   file  king  of  (hat  country,  divided 
of  inlkatry  tiud  'iUUO  Iiorse- 
nut  of  a  lax  levied  mjon  the 
atry\     1  j^jjointed  an  Attaman  or  Het- 

toNrf  '  his  sueceikior-i  endeavoured  on 

them  as  a  barrier  against  the  in- 
of  the   Crimea  andBudjak,  ami 
placable  enmity  to  the  Turk3  and  Tar 
lenti  made  on  their  rights  by  Sigis- 
•  a  lotJLi  "         1  ntiona,  which 

ki,  their  u^;  the  pnjtec- 

'      Atlhi:^  iiiin  iuLii  u>i<^e consisted  of 
n  strong,  besides  some  hundreds  of 
.v.^.i.ued  failhfil   to  Russia   until    the 
m   their    Atiamau  Bulavine    went  over   to 
Swidi'ii;  but  he  was  not  followed  by  the 
iT.    They  again  became  subject  to 
Li  .1.        ^'  Great's  time  we  find  him  disband- 
Liients  in  hb  service*  and  re-modelling 
seasure  induced  them  to  throw  them- 
oflhe  Khan  of  the  Crimea;  but  they 
gusted   with    their  new   masters,  anrl 
r  pardon  of  the  Empress  Anne,  who 
\e  a^ain  on  the  Russian  territory'.  Here 
thev  provoked  the  Empress  Catherine 
whu  ordered  their  So  to  ha  to  be  de- 
nt*! to  be  S4 'a tiered,  and  the   Cossacks 
lie  formed  into  regiments  of  hussarh. 
if*' L:ini -ItiwI  U)  \hf  iii 'iiti wiilri  fifTamaij, 

ksof  tho 

1   allowed 

[it  of  their  seltlemcnlb,  and  have  been 

hn  on  nmrfititvn  of  furnishing  certain 

■IS.  In  1831  the  empemr 

_1  iisof  the  Ukraine  under 

of  the  CutsuL'kij  of  Little  Rusma*   At  pre- 

ore  wholly  composed  of  cavalr>\  and  aie 


OfiTmhlm. 

N«n 

Brought  forward 

• 

.       2,T«0 

Cbssacksof  the  Don      .      ,     70 

.   360 

.      42,4l»0 

»♦ 

Euxine       .     SI 

.    195 

.      12/HlO 

ti 

Little  Russia  IS 

.     90 

•      l!2.800 

»» 

Siberia       .     30 

.    1^0 

,      IB.OOO 

if 

Ural     .      .     10 

.      50 

6Ut)0 

»» 

Upper  Terek    3 

.      15 

1800 

i> 
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.      15 

ISOO 

♦I 
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.      15 

1800 

i* 

Bob      .     .      3 

,      15 

ISUO 

Pdf  tlic  r»  -  I  regt,. 

>.  1      , 

t\   ,  .       I       , 

Auaman  .       t 


Men* 

10  squads.,  1200 
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Besides  two  batteries  of  horse  artillery  of  the  Don.  One- 
half  of  tills  force  is  always  kept  ii^  readiness  for  senic* ;  the 
other  fomis  the  reserve:  the  whole  however  may  be  c4dled 
out  at  once,  mid  the  strength  of  the  regiments  may  be  aug- 
mented at  ihe  emperor's  mantlute.  Every  0»s5aclt,  be- 
tween tlie  ages  of  18  and  40,  is  liable  to  perform  militury 
duty.  Ea*  h  regiment  is  drawni  from  one  or  more  stanitzas 
or  districts,  and  every  Cossack  is  required  to  supply  him- 
self with  a  horse,  arms,  and  equipments.  The  young  are 
Hilled  out  first,  and  men  of  advanced  aee  are  retained  as 
the  reserve,  unless  they  volunteer  for  field  duty.  T!io  re- 
cruits are  more  favoured  than  any  olheis  in  the  Rusmaii 
service  ;  they  are  neither  chained  on 'the  march  to  head-quar- 
ters nor  subject  to  bodily  exjtininallon.  Tn  time  of  war  the 
penod  of  fc=ervice  is  unlimited  ;  in  lime  of  pence  it  is  eon- 
fined  lo  three  years.  The  G>ssacks  of  the  Euxine,  who  are 
attached  to  the  corps  stationed  in  the  regions  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  Georgia,  are  almost  invariably  in  active  serviced 
There  is  no  hinder  a  kictil  Attuman  ;  Count  Rajumoufekv, 
the  lastchicf  of  the  Ulu-aine,  was  dismissed  by  Catherine  IL, 
and  the  post  of  Altaman  of  the  Don  has  been  BUppresi-ed 
by  the  present  emperor.     The  nominnl  dignity  of  Attamnn 

is\-ested  hi  the  heir-apparent  lo  the  M '  ^nvn.     Tlie 

CosRuck  receives  no  pay  but  when  \v.  m-  on  the 

Russian  frontier.  The  dress  of  the  »;t  1 .,.. ,  ,  a  short  vest 
in  the  Polish  style,  hir;re  trow^cr^  of  deep  blue,  and  a  black 
slieepskin  cap.  Their  arma  consist  of  a  long  bpear,  Babn*, 
musket,  pair  of  pistols,  and  u  whip  with  a  leather  ihone^ 
called  a  natniika,  which  they  apply  to  their  enemy*.-*  as  well 
as  their  charger's  back.  They  are  mostly  membei^s  of  the 
Russo-Greek  church,  enjoy  their  own  independent  omsti 
tution,  and  are  a  purely  mditary  people.  The  only  authority 
that  we  possess  aji  to  their  actual  numbers  is  a  return  of 
the  year  1749,  when  tlie  number  of  hearths  was  nS,459, 
and  of  male  persons  955,228.  In  the  hegiiming  of  the  pre- 
sent century  Archenholtz  aflinned  the  number  of  males 
fit  for  duty  to  be  700,000. 

t  0S8EIR,  !j  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sen,  hi  26**  V 
N,  lat.,  aiul  31''  21' E,  long-  It  v^  about  ItiO  miles  en^t  of 
Kenneh  on  the  Nile  in  Tihia  r  T-L^pt,  The  caravans  which 
trade  with  Arabia,  prot<  ' :  nnch  to  Coj^^eii-,  tlirough 

the  sandy  desert   cast  .  lo;  the  Irnek,  about  tMo 

thirds  of  the  way  from   Kemich,  cro?;?e*  a  rocky  ridge,  mi 
the  east  side  of  which  a  valley  open^,  leading  to  the  coas't 
\}(  the  Red  Sea  where  Cisscir  is  situated.   Seveml  springs  o 
wells  are  found  on  this  Irat  k.    The  Ataoni  Arabs  live  h\ 
this  part  of  the  €ountr)\  and  e>cort  the  caravans  l)elween 
Kenneh  and  Cos^cir.     Cosscir  i-^  only  an  open  rond,  but  it 
li  the  chief  medium  of  commuiucation  between  F       '        ' 
Arabia,  especially  since  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha  b 
master  of  the  HedjajR  in  the  laiicr  country.     Vrim,  t_ -^  , ., 
vessels  crossover  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  or  to  Yam  bo, 
the  port  of  Med;na.     Cos.^eir  is  a  small  asseml^lage  of  pdor 
dwellings,  the  resident  population   of  which  amounts  to 
only  nbo\it  inoo ;  but  there  are  large  etorehouse*  where  the 
caravans  deposit  their  gt»ods,    (Sec  the  Chart  of  the  Red 
Sea,   north   of  Jidda,  1836,  published   from  the  sm-^'ey  of 
Mnreshv  and  Cyrle-s,) 
COSSIMBAZAR.    fMooiisHED.\TiAD.] 
CO'SSONUS  (C        ■        a  genus  of  G>leopterou«  in- 
sects, of  the  family  '•  da*.    Technical  chBractersf — 
Antennm  short,  rat  or i  TturK.;  fun"     '  '  mted,  the 
ha^al  joints  longer  than  the  foUuv  j*\  and  of 
an  oval  form;  rostr"-^  ..ti.,.,.  it^nu,  ,,iivn.  n  •  -  '•-^' 
thorax  truncatetl  *                 I  behind,   and 
pr«?si<ed  above ;  elytr,L  ^_:.^.iie,  moderately      i..:.  ,.,    .^> 
and  covering  the  abdomen  ;  tibi^  dilated  towftrds  the  apex, 
where  there  is  a  large  hook ;  tarsi  rather  slender »  the  pe- 
nultimate joint  bilobed. 
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About  seventeen  &peeie4  of  thu  y[enus  are  known,  of 
which  Schoenhcer  selects  Cnssontis  linearii  as  the  type. 
This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  and  has  been 
found  in  boleti  and  in  old  trees :  it  b  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a  narrow  elongated  form,  and  black 
or  bi-own  coTour ;  the  elytra  are  punctate  striated.  Cossoma 
tarda  is  another  British  species,  which  closely  resembles 
the  last,  but  is  of  a  brger  size,  being  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length. 

COSSUScFabricius),  a  genus  of  moths— section.  Lopi- 
doptera  No^turna — family,  Hepialid®  (Stephens).  Tech- 
nical characters :  antennae  long,  rather  slender,  furnished 
on  the  inner  edge  with  a  series  of  transverse  elevated  ridges 
(wliich,  when  viewed  from  the  side,  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
saw) ;  two  distinct  palpi,  thickly  clothed  with  scales,  and 
each  three-jointed ;  head  very  small ;  upper  wings  longer 
and  larger  tlian  the  lower ;  body  large. 

Larva  lignivorous.    Pupa  enclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

C08SU8  ligniperda  (Fab.)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Bri- 
tish moths,  measnrmg,  from  tip  to  tip  of  toe  wings  when 
expanded,  from  three  to  three  and  three  quarter  inches.  It 
is  of  a  grey  colour:  the  upper  wings  are  mottled  with  white, 
and  adorned  with  numerous  irregular  black  lines ;  the  un- 
der wings  are  almost  of  a  uniform  brownish-ash  colour ; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  is  of  a  buflf  colour,  and  there 
is  a  transverse  dark  mark  towards  the  posterior  part ;  the 
body  is  of  a  dark  brownish-grey  colour,  with  rings  of  a 
silver-like  hue. 

The  lar^-a  or  caterpillar  is  about  three  inches  in  length 
when  full-grown,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  pink,  the  head  is  black,  and  the  first  segment 
of  the  body  (or  that  joining  the  head)  has  two  irregular 
black  patches  above. 

Tliis  caterpillar  emits  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable 
odour,  and  if  touched  with  the  hands,  the  sc^nt  cannot  be 
discharged  from  them  for  some  considerable  time,  although 
they  may  be  freauentlyi^washed.  It  resides  in  and  fe^s 
upon  the  wood  of  the  poplar,  oak,  and  aspen ;  but  old  pol- 
lard willows  appear  to  be  its  most  favourite  haunts.  Tliese 
we  frequently  see  perforated  with  numerous  oval  holes, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  when  the  caterpillars 
are  abundant,  the  trees  attacked  e\'entually  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  their  ravages.  It  is  three  years  before  attaining  matu- 
rity, at  whicli  time  it  encloses  itself  in  a  tough  cocoon, 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood  joined  together  by  a  glutinous 
web. 

The  moth  is  common  m  various  parts  of  the  south  of 
England,  and  is  often  called  the  goat-moth^  a  name  which 
has  probably  been  applied  from  the  proi)urty  of  emitting  a 
disagreeable  odour  naving  been  transferred  from  the  cater- 
pillar to  the  moth. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  Co.ssus  lignipenla  will  be  found 
in  the  *M£moires  pour  serN'ir  ^  THistoire  des  Insectes,'  by 
De  Geer ;  and  for  its  anatomy  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 

*  Recherches  sur  TAnatomie  et  Ics  Metamorphoses  de  difl'S- 
rentes  Esp^ces  dlnsectes,'  by  L.  L.  Lvonet  TliLs  latter 
author  has  also  published  a  substantial  uuarto  work,  with 
numerous  beautiful  plates,  engraved  and  drawn  by  himself, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  the  cater- 
pillar abo\'e  mentioned.  This  work,  which  was  the  labour 
of  years,  must  ever  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  great  skill 
and  perseverance  of  its  author,  who  boasts  of  having  de- 
stroyed but  one  caterpillar  for  it.s  completion.    It  is  entitled, 

•  Trait6  Anatomique  de  la  Chenille  qui  ronge  le  Bois  de 
Saule,*  & 

CO'SSYPH  JS  (Olivier),  a  genus  of  CJoleopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  section  Heteromera,  and  subsection  Taxicornes. 
Tlie  principal  character  of  this  genus  consists  in  tlie  dilated 
and  llattened  sides  to  the  thorax  and  elytra— a  structure 
aL»o  found  in  many  of  the  Nitidulsc  and  in  the  CTassideo. 
These  insects,  if  it  were  not  for  the  dilated  portions  of  the 
thorax  and  elytra,  would  be  of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  but 
with  these  parts  they  present  an  oval  outline.  The  thorax 
is  nearly  semicircular,  and  its  dilated  margins,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  elytra,  are  semitransparent.  The  antenna)  are 
eleven -jointed ;  the  four  last  joints  arc  considerably  thicker 
than  the  preceding,  and  rather  flattened;  the  terminal 
ioint  of  the  maxillary  palpus  is  dilated,  and  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  form ;  the  head  is  completely  hidden  by  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  thorax. 

These  insects  inhabit  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  AfHca  and  India.    About  ten  species  are  known. 

Cossyphw  Hqffmansegii  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length, 


and  of  a  dark-brown  colour;  the  parts  of  the  tlwnz  and 
elytra  which  extend  beyond  the  insect  ilMlf  are  of  a  paler 
hue.  It  is  dilHcult  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  f htt  eimeai 
insect,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  shaped  \Mk 
pressed  against  the  ui^er  side  of  a  little  oval  mle  «f  vn, 
so  that  its  impression  is  distinctly  visible  above,  heaig  con- 
vex, whereas  the  scale  itself  is  concave. 

The  present  genus,  with  two  others  {Heknu  and  NUi^ 
form,  according  to  Latreille,  the  second  tribe  of  the  tenHy 
Taxicomes,  and  are  included  under  the  head  Cotyphenm. 

COSTA-RICA.    [Central  Ambrica.] 

COSTANTI'NA  or  COSTANTINAH,  as  the  Anbi 
pronounce  it,  the  ancient  Cirta,  once  the  capital  of  Numifiii, 
IS  the  capital  of  the  east  division  of  Algiers,  and  the  lafgcat 
town  of  the  whole  state  next  to  Algiers  itself.  It  stukds  on 
a  steep  rocky  hill,  round  three  sides  of  the  base  of  whiek 
flows  the  river  Rummel,  which  is  the  principal  aflliwiit 
of  the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  the  ancient  Ampsaga.  The  lodj 
l)eninsula  on  which  tlie  town  is  built  is  joined  on  the 
south-west  side  by  a  neck  of  land  to  the  adjacent  country. 
The  country  around  Costantina  is  a  high  terrace  between  the 
lesser  or  maritime  Atlas  to  the  north,  and  the  higher  or 
central  chain  to  the  south.  The  Wad-el-Kebeer,  and  the 
Seiboos,  or  river  of  Bona,  both  flowing  northwards  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Sirkah  or  Abeadh  m-er,  which 
flows  southward  into  the Mclgigmarsh, have  their  soorees  in 
this  high  land.  The  central  Atlas  range  which  nma  firao 
west  to  east  through  the  province  of  Tittcrie,  on  entering 
the  borders  of  the  province  of  Costantina,  south  of  the 
Jurjura  mountains,  wliich  belong  properly  to  the  Maritima 
Atlas,  inclines  to  the  south-east,  forming  the  piroups  called 
Vanougah,  I-aitc,  Scllim,  and  Mustewah;  it  then  joins  the 
extensive  group  called  Jcbcl  Auress,  which  is  directly 
south  of  Costantina,  beyond  which  it  continues  in  an  east 
direction,  forming  the  mountains  of  Tipasa,  in  which  th« 
Mejerdah  has  its  sources,  and  which  extend  into  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis :  fh)m  the  Jebel  Auress,  however,  an  ofTset 
is  detached  to  the  north-east,  separating  the  waters  of  the 
terrace  of  Costantina  which  now  northwards  into  the 
Wad-el-Kebeer  and  the  Seiboos  from  those  which  flow 
eastward  into  the  Mejerdah  or  Bagradas.  East  of  thii 
rid^,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mejerdah,  are  the 
plains  of  Myskianah,  renowned  for  their  fertility ;  they  be- 
long to  the  province  of  Costantina,  and  border  on  Tunis. 

Among  the  towns  areTipsa  or  Tipasa,  Gella,  a  frontier  town 
and  garrison  near  the  Mejerdah,  wnich  is  here  called  Serrat 
andixirihcr  north,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sujeras,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mejerdah,  is  Tiffesh,  the  ancient  Thebestis.  This  pait 
of  the  country  has  been  lately  visited  iVom  the  side  of  Tunii 
by  Sir  Greville  Temple,  Excursions  in  the  Mediterratiean, 
1835. 

The  road  from  Algiers  to  Costantina,  after  crossing  the 
river  Isser,  passes  over  the  southern  skirts  of  Mount  Jurjont 
and  then  enters  a  narrow  defile  called  by  the  Arabs  Beeban, « 
*  the  ptes,'  and  by  the  Turks,  Dammer  Cappi  or  the  •  iron- 
gates,  which  is  cut  through  perpendicular  rocks.  Six  miles 
east  of  it  is  another  difiicult  pass  called  Accaba,  or 'the 
ascent,'  being  over  a  ridge  which  seems  to  connect  the  Mari- 
time Atlas  with  the  more  south  or  central  range.  The 
road  lies  over  a  high  narrow  ledge  with  precipices  on  each 
side.  Descending  to  the  east,  the  road  enters  the  fertfle 
plain  or  terrace  of  Mavanah.  In  this  region  the  Booselkm, 
an  affluent  of  the  Booj'evah  river,  has  its  source.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  east  is  Zammorah.  known  for  its  olive  plant- 
ations, and  farther  on  the  road  to  Costantina  is  SeteeC  the 
Colonia  Sitifensis,  of  which  Shaw  describes  some  remains. 
The  town  stood  on  a  hill  facing  the  south,  near  the  Boosellam. 
In  the  plains  south  of  Seteef,  which  consist  chiefly  of  pastnre 
land,  dwell  several  iVrab  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Beni  Am- 
mer,  have  a  very  bad  character.  About  twenty  miles  south- 
east uf  Seteef,  are  Taggah  and  Zainah,  in  a  flno  open 
country  at  the  north  base  of  the  Jebel  Mustewah.  At 
Zainah,  Shaw  saw  the  remains  of  a  triumj>hal  arch  in  ho- 
nour of  Severus,  and  other  antiquities.  He  thinks  that 
Zainah  is  probablv  the  ancient  Zama.  About  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Zainah  is  Medroshein,  in  a  plain  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Jebel  Auress,  with  a  handsome  sepulchral  monument  sup* 
ported  by  pillars.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the 
Atlas  ridge  lies  the  valley  of  the  Shatt  or  Shott,  a  marsh 
into  which  several  streams  empty  themselves,  and  which  is 
again  separated  by  another  more  southern  ridge  from  the 
Zaab.  or  valley  of  the  Adje-dec  river,  where  the  Biscarecns 
dwell.    In  the  valley  of  'the  Shatt  are  the  ruins  of  Thu- 
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H'hich  divider  iho  soun'es  looji 

.  ..♦    »|,,^  \f...^.r,ia|,^     This  region^  uiJiMi   i-,  very 
lIo  plains  with   hilti»  upon   them, 
.  :  ia  iUieU'  witii  ihe  valleys  which  )ie 
.  e   group   ol"  the   Jebel  Auress,     The 
.  LL'd  and  sown  with  corn^  or  planted  with 
ifuii-treest  and  partly  left  tbr  pasture,     Ii 
>  ice.  hemp,  lliiJL.  and  tobacco.     B^^twtHiu  the 
c«^  aiul  thu  tuwu  of  Cosiantino,  is  a  mountaiu 
:iriiiab,  apparently  a  projection  of  the  Aureus, 
t  of  which  lies  Fhysj^eali,  furmerly  a  Ro- 
th an  al)Uii;lunt  fountain  and  reservoir,  the 
'     ranied  lo  Castanmia  by  an 
I  Urtten  miles  south  of  Co- 
terrace  of  Costantnia  opeiii 
erranean*  by  two  valleys  or 
r  of  iIh'  It-^iiiT  or  montune 
,  almost  duect 
t   Seiboos  in  a 
Ig  the  guit  gi    Bona,     Tlie  riiouth  of 
'duch  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea  to 
ei|;ht  imles  dint  ant.  The  ^h  stance 
I  is  about  lUO  mvio*  uiid  fioni  Co- 
^.cia    UULe  as  much.     About  half  way  b«- 
ini  and  Bourn  is  Gehuo,  or  Guelnia,  whore 
a  remain^        '     '  i  h  seejus  to  be  a  strong 
ending  lit  v    into  the  plain  of  Co- 

'  ''hexpciiiiiuu  uiider  Marshal  Ciausel,  in 
mbkil  at  Bona  to  the  number  of  about' 
ii*  V  Fi^njvlied  upon  Cjistaniina  by  the 
^ ;  they  found  |^reat  dtthculty 
aggons  over  that  part  of  the 
ii  iheir  \^av»  and  in  crossmg  ihe 
' bey  arri veil  on  the  high  terrace  of 
iced  a  heavy  fall  of  i»now,  which 
i   by  the  severe  cold  disabled  or 
uf  the  army.     Having  come  in  sight 
,;»und  the  pWo  defended  by  Arabs  and 
lud  loo  strong  to  be 
I  they  were  not  pr^ 
LM-unnii  u  lu  (uarcbback  toBona^ 
abs  during  the  first  day^s  retreat. 
^'-    ill    the  pobitiuQ  of  Guehna, 
-t   Costantnia    is    talked   of. 
Lifier  his  return  to  Boita,  as 
iher  newspapers  of  the  1 9th  De- 
.1  I    is  de*cnbed    as  a  lar^e  city, 
,  aucc:,  though  Shaw  gives  it 
lice  ;  the  houses  have  sloping 
;dc^^    a   circumstance  which  of  iiselfJ 
-e  of  its  climate  from  that  of  the  sea 
i-  srupposed  to  be  between   3t»,000 
lu  lent  Cirta  (probably  Carth»  Mhe 
nissa  and  Jugurtha  ;  it  af^er- 
,  in  the  time  of  Cahikar,  Cirta 
.  i.iV^n  of  Numidia  Propria,  until 
iiwn  name.     A  Ronian  bridge,  a 
cisterns,  a  handsome   gate,   and 
V,  h*tve  been  described  by  Shaw, 
II  ■  bad  almost  said  ibo  only  good, 

this  tine   and  extensive   region.     (See  also 
un^{   Benterkutigen^    uber    deti    Al^ienchen 
H.  and  Poirer,  p*otjagf  en  Barharie^  m 
..k  of  Costantina  occupies    nearly  the 
;1j«:  whole  Regency  of  Algiers,  and   most  of 
ttm  »outh  pmt,  is  still  unknown  to  Europeans. 
'         pnpululion;  but  by  reckoning 
ijver  its  surface,  it  must  be 
ivwtaajrs  it  formed  part  of  Mau- 
iijn  of  the  Arab.s»  and  the  subic- 
*•   n^nver  of  the   easleni  Caliph^ 
ii»   nominally  subject   to  the 
iie  kings  or  ^ulluns  of  Tunis, 
i  by  Khair  Ediin  Barburosaa, 
iued  annexed  to  the  Regency 
vJotlanliiitt  waM  the  most  powerful 


of  the  three  Beys  among  whom  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
gency was  divided.  His  sway  however  extended  only  over  ihm  1 
o]>en  country  around  his  capital,  and  some  other  plaoe^j 
where  be  kept  garrisons,  such  as  Bona,  Boojeyah.  and  a  ftyM. 
more  points  along  the  coaAt  or  towards  the  frontiers  o| 
Tunis*  All  the  mountainous  parts  are  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  Arabs  and  Berbers,  who  never  acknowledged  the  sove^ 
reignty  of  the  Turks,  and  only  pay  tribute  when  obliged  t» 
do  so  by  force.  Ahmed^  the  present  Bey  of  Costantina,  ha^ 
remained  in  his  capital  as  an  independent  Bey  of  tho 
counlr)^  ever  since  the  French  took  possession  of  Algiers,, 
For  the  maritime  towns  of  the  province  of  Coslaiitina,  sea 
Algiers  and  Bo!v A. 

COSTARD,  GEORGE,  born  about  1710.  M.A.  oC 
Wadharn  College,  Oxlbrd  (of  which  he  aflerwards  becuno 
tellovv  and  tutor),  in  1733,  rector  of  Twickenham,  in  17€4« 
at  whicli  place  he  died,  January  lU,  i7ti2.  Ue  was  re* 
spec  table,  both  as  a  classical  antt  oriental  scholar,  and  as  a 
mathematician ;  an  account  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
may  be  found  in  Kippis':^  *  Biograpliia  BritanniiMu*  Ho 
was  the  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  Hyde*s  work  on  the 
*  History  of  the  Persians  ;'  but  his  claim  to  notice  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  his  *  History  of  Astronomy/  Stc.  London^ 
]  7j7.  Thiji  work  appears  to  have  obtained  more  reputation 
abroad  than  at  home,  where  it  certainly  is  not  appreciai  ed- 
it is  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progreiss  of  the  fundamentxd 
doctrines  of  ajiLrouomy,  mixed  up  with  an  elementary  ac* 
count  of  themt  in  order  of  discovery,  and  accessible  to  a 
student  who  can  use  a  common  globe,  and  has  the  fu'st 
rudi  incuts  of  geometry.  In  all  matters  of  ancient  and 
oriental  learning,  Costard  frequently  cites  the  passage  and 
always  the  reference,  which  gives  bis  work  a  lasiinij  value. 

COSTER,  LAWRENCE,  or  LAURENT  J  ANSZOON, 
a  native  of  Haarlem  in  Holland,  whom  the  Dutch  con 
sider  as  the  true  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  bom  at  Haarlem  about  the  year  1370; 
and  in  af»erdife  filled  successively  several  mu»or  offices 
in  hiii  native  town,  a^*  sacristan,  churchwarden,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  church  of  St.  Bavon.  His  name  appears  in  the 
registers  of  that  church  in  the  years  1423,  U26,  1432,  and 
1433.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned.  The  fal- 
lowing is  the  account  given  by  Hadrian  Junius,  a  Dutclt 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Coster's  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  printing-  Junius^s  *  Batavia*  was  published  in 
1688,  but  tne  passage,  the  substance  of  which  we  here  give, 
is  believed  from  the  context  to  have  been  WTilten  twenty 
years  before.  He  relates,  that  about  128  years  before  he 
wrote,  this  Lawrent  e  Coster  resided  in  a  large  house,  si- 
tuated opposite  the  royal  palace  at  Haarlem,  whicli  was 
Btdl  stajidiug.  That  Coster,  duriui;  his  afternoon  walks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  K^gan  by  amuising  himself  with 
cutting  letters  out  of  the  bark  of  the  beech -tree  ;  and  with 
these,  one  after  another,  the  letters  lieiny;  inverted,  he  printed 
small  sentences  for  tlie  instruction  of  his  grandchildren. 
That  being  a  man  of  genius  and  research,  and  finding  llie 
ink  then  commonly  used  apt  to  spread,  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered. With  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  the 
son  of  Peter  (wlio,  he  tells  us,  left  four  children,  most  of 
whom  afierwaids  enjoyed  high  offices  in  the  state),  a  more 
glutinous  kind  of  ink,  with  which  he  succeeded  m  pHntittg 
entire  pages,  with  cuts  and  characters.  That  he.  Junius* 
had  seen  specimens  of  this  kind,  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  in  a  book  entitled  *  Speculum  Nostra:^  Salutis.* 
written  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Dutch  language; 
the  blank  {  ages  being  pasted  together,  that  the  leaves  might 
turn  over,  like  tho.-e  of  an  ordinary  book,  without  ahowinfe' 
the  vacancies.  That,  afterwards.  Coster  made  his  letters  or 
lead  instead  of  wood ;  and  lastly  of  pewter,  finding  thai 
nielal  harder,  and  consequently  more  proper  for  the  pur- 
Ijose ;  and  that  various  drinking'  cups,  made  of  the  remains 
of  this  old  type,  were  still  j>resen'ed  in  the  aforesaid  house, 
Mhcre,  but  a  few  year^  before.  Coster's  great-nephew,  or 
great-grund<K)n,  Gerard  Thomas,  hod  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Tliat  the  invention  in  (juestion  soon  meeting  with 
encouragement,  it  became  necessary  to  augment  the  num* 
her  of  hau(b  employed ;  which  circumstance  proved  the 
first  cause  of  disaster  to  the  new  establishment;  for  thbt 
one  of  the  workmen,  named  John  (whom  Junius  suspMtft 
might  be  Fust,  for  he  does  not  absolutely  accuse  him),  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  himself  sufficient  master  of  the  art  of 
casting  the  type,  and  joining  the  characters  (notwithstand- 
ing he  had  given  an  oath  of  secrecy),  took  the  eorhest  op- 
portuuity  of  robbing  his  master  of  lh«  implpmeois  of  hit 
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art ;  choosing,  for  the  oompletion  of  his  purpose,  the  night 
preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  when  the  whole  fiunilv, 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  at  church, 
hearing  the  midnight  mass.  That  he  escaped  with  his 
booty  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Ck>logne,  and,  lastly,  that  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Ment2,  where  he  established  his 
printing-press ;  from  which,  within  the  following  year,  1442, 
were  issued  two  books,  printed  with  the  characters  which 
had  been  before  used  by  Lawrence  Coster  at  Haarlem :  the 
one  entitled  '  Alexandn  Galli  Doctrinale,*  the  other  '  Petri 
Hispaiii  Tractatus.' 

This  account,  Junius  assures  us,  he  had  from  several  old 
gentlemen  who  had  filled  the  most  honourable  ofiices  of 
the  city,  and  who  themselves  had  received  it  from  others  of 
equal  respectabihty  and  credit,  as  a  well-founded  tradition ; 
as  a  lighted  torch,  he  says,  passes  from  one  hand  to  another 
without  being  extinguished.  He  adds,  that  he  well  re- 
members that  Nicho&s  Galius,  the  tutor  of  his  youth,  who 
was  an  old  gentleman  of  very  tenacious  memory,  used  to 
relate  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  often  heard  one 
Cornelius,  then  an  old  man  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  a  bookbinder,  and,  in  his  youth,  had  assisted 
in  the  printing-office  of  Coster,  describe,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  various  trials  and  experiments  made  by  his  master 
in  the  infancy  of  the  invention :  upon  which  occasions  he 
would  even  shed  tears,  especially  when  he  came  to  the  rob- 
bery committed  by  one  of  the  workmen,  which  he  related 
with  great  vehemence ;  cursing  those  nights  in  which,  as 
he  said,  for  some  months,  he  had  slept  in  the  same  bed 
with  so  vile  a  miscreant ;  and  protesting  that  he  could,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure,  execute  the  thief  with  his  own  hands, 
if  he  had  been  still  alive:  which  relation,  as  Junius  t«lls 
us,  corresponded  with  the  account  which  Quirinus  Talesius, 
•the  burgomaster,  confessed  to  him  he  had  heard  from  the 
mouth  of  the  same  old  bookbinder. 

It  is  mainly  upon  this  testimony  that  the  writers  of 
Holland  found  what  they  consider  the  undoubted  preten- 
sions of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Junius 
is  the  earliest  writer  at  present  known  who  makes  ex- 
press mention  of  Lawrence  Coster  as  the  inventor  of  tjrpo* 
graphy;  but  he  eertainly  was  not  the  first  who  asserted 
that  the  art  was  invented  at  Haarlem.  Scriverius  men- 
tions that  a  treatise  expressly  upon  the  subject  in  question 
was  written  at  Haarlem,  between  1549  and  1561,  by  John 
Van  Zu3rren,  who  was  for  some  time  scabinus  or  sheriff 
and  afterwards  burgomaster  of  that  city.  Theodore  Vol- 
chart  Coornhert,  in  the  dedication  of  a  translation  of  Cicero's 
'  Ofiices*  to  the  burgomaster,  judges,  and  senators  of  Haar- 
lem, where  the  book  was  prmted  in  1561,  also  ascribes  to 
this  city  the  invention  of  the  art ;  as  does  Guicciardini,  in 
his  '  Descrizione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi,'  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1567,  p.  180.  All  these  writers  however  appear  to  have 
founded  their  statements  upon  the  very  same  tradition  as 
that  related  by  Junius,  with  the  omission  only  of  Coster*s 
name.  The  question,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  is  too  com- 
plicated for  further  discussion  here.  Tlie  reader  who  would 
enter  more  fully  into  it  must  consult  Moorman's  '  Origines 
Tynographicfld,'  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1765,  2  vols.  4to., 
ana  Ottloy*s  '  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of 
Engraving  upon  Copper  and  in  Wood,'  4to.,  London,  1816, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1 72,  and  seq.  These  authors  support  the  cause 
of  Haarlem.  Baron  Heineken,  in  his  *  Id£e  Gi^n^rale  d'une 
Collection  complette  d'Estampes,*  8vo.,  Leips.,  1771,  and 
Lambinet,  in  his '  Origine  de  Tlmprimerie,  2  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1810,  consider  the  whole  story  as  not  entitled  to  the 
least  credit,  and  are  the  chief  writers  on  the  other  side. 

COSTROMA,  a  province  in  the  eastern  part  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  forming  a  portion  of  Great  Russia,  and  si- 
tuated between  57^  and  58"*  N.  lat  and  40**  and  42°  E. 
long.  According  to  Arsenief  its  area  is  about  29,990  square 
miles :  the  surface  is  in  general  level,  and  the  soil,  though 
not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  rendered  productive :  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  are  full  of  swamps,  and  the 
southern  sandy.  The  Volga  enters  Costroma  a  little  above 
Yaroslaf,  in  tfaue  south,  and  traverses  it  in  a  north-westerly 
direction :  the  Costroma  and  Unsha,  or  Ounya,  as  well  as 
the  Vetluga,  which  fiill  into  the  Volga  on  its  left  bank, 
drain  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  districts.  There 
are  several  lakes ;  the  largest,  that  of  Gralitsh,  near  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  about  10  miles  long  and  5  broad;  and 
the  Tshuklonea,  further  north,  is  upwards  of  5  miles  in 
diameter.  The  inhabitants  are  active  agriculturists: 
thougn  they  import  wheat,  they  grow  more  rye  than  they 


consume,  together  with  much  hemp  and  flax.  The  land  it 
full  of  large  forests,  which  are  principally  erown  property. 
The  bear,  lynx,  woli;  and  fox  are  common.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  the  fifihehes  ara 
carried  on  vigorously,  and  produce  nearly  800  tons  per  an- 
num of  salmon,  sturgeons,  &c  There  are  considerable  ma- 
nufactures in  the  province,  particularly  of  linens,  woollen 
cloths,  Russia  leather  of  superior  quality,  brandy,  and 
mats;  the  majority  are  established  in  and  about  the 
capital,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  on  them  is 
upwards  of  6000.  There  were  19  schools  in  the  province 
in  the  year  1832,  independently  of  11  ecclesiastical  Mini* 
naries.  In  1796  the  population  amounted  to  1,046,092 
souls;  and  as  the  average  increase  for  the  years  1626-6-7 
was  upwards  of  11,200,  it  cannot  at  present  be  estimated 
at  less  than  1,500,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  rural  population 
are  vassals  of  the  nobility,  who  are  the  great  land  pro- 
prietors. In  summer  great  numbers  of  mechanics  leaw 
their  homes  in  quest  of  subsistence  in  other  quarters*    Thg 

frovince  contains  12  circles,  17  towns,  and  851  parishes 
t  is  an  eparchate  or  bishopric,  styled  the  Epaichate  of 
Costroma  and  Galitsh,  and  in  1 830  contained  1 1  monaateriei^ 
3  nunneries,  13  what  are  termed  cathedrals,  and  858 
churches.  The  revenue  which  Costroma  yields  is  about 
3,300,000  roubles  a  year  (about  150,000/.  sterling).  Tbm 
principal  towns,  besides  Costroma,  the  capital,  are  Galitsh 
(about  7000  inhabitants) ;  Makuricf,  the  town  next  in  impocw 
tance  to  Costroma  for  its  trade  (3000) ;  Yur<(owetz-PowolskM 
(2600);  Sol-Galizkaya  (3400);  and  Kini^^hna  (2400). 

COSTROMA,  the  seat  both  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  province  and  of  the  militar>'  government  of  Costrom 
and  Vladimir,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  conliuence  ef 
the  Volga  and  Ck)struma,  or  Kotorosla,  in  57°  45'  N.  lat 
and  41°  12'  E.  long.,  about  325  versts  (about  217  miles)  t» 
the  north-east  of  Moscow.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  tilt 
year  1152,  and  was  united  to  the  graml  duchy  of  Mosoov 
by  Ivan  Vassiljewitsh  I.  A  wall  of  earth,  which  hat 
been  converted  into  walks,  surrounds  it.  The  uppcc  part 
of  the  town  covers  a  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  standi 
the  cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
ahowy  buildings.  In  this  (juarter  are  the  government 
buildings,  with  the  '  Gostinoi-Dwor,*  or  bazaar,  a  spaciout 
quadrangle  with  piazzas,  facing  them ;  and  betwixt  them 
is  the  Hower  and  fruit-market,  which  is  held  under  a  roof 
covered  with  canvass.  Below  this  upper  town,  and  abow 
the  lower  town,  is  another  quarter,  built  entirely  of  ttOM^ 
and  along  the  high  banks  of  the  Volga  runs  the  thn 
quarter,  consisting  of  a  long  line  of  neat  houses,  of  wool 
and  stone,  relieved  by  the  trees  and  gardens  intcnpeat^ 
between  the  buildings.  Costroma  contains  42  churdNt, 
besides  1 1  chapels,  a  mosque,  and  2  wealthy  and  spaciout 
monasteries.  One  of  thcsO  establishments,  that  of  Inp 
tskoi,  founded  in  1330,  is  celebrated  as  having  been  ut 
spot  from  which  the  czar,  Michael  Fcdorovitsh  Romoooft 
the  father  of  the  present  dynasty,  emerged,  in  1613>  t0 
assume  the  sceptre  of  Muscovy.  The  gate  through  mich 
he  then  turned  his  back  on  the  hood  and  cowl  has  hem 
kept  closed  ever  since.  T]ie  bishop  of  Costroma  bat  hit 
residence  in  this  monaster}',  which  is  enclosed  with  a  Uam 
wall.  There  is  a  Tartar  suburb  and  mosque  outside  fli 
the  walls.  O)stroma  is  an  affluent  and  thriving  town ;  il 
has  8  asylums  for  the  indigent,  an  ecclesiaaticaTieminaA 
a  high  school  and  a  district  school,  about  llOQ  houses*  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  partly  m  tnub 
and  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  linens,  Berlin-blue,  teal- 
ing-wax,  soap,  leather,  bells,  &c.    It  has  periodical  &ixB. 

(X)STS,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  are  the  tat' 
penses  incurred  by  parties  in  proceedings  at  laworineqnite 
In  civil  actions  particular  importance  and  interest  atUcii  n 
the  principles  and  practice  concerning  them,  since,  thoack 
in  tnemselves  merely  incidental  and  subordinate  to  urn, 
main  cause  of  action,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  ihtf 
become  a  prominent  object  of  anxiety  and  oontentioak 
Under  the  head  of  Costs  in  Civil  Actions  may  be  eoa» 
sidered  the  steps  by  which  the  mutual  rights  and  liabilitkt 
to  them  were  originally  created,  and  have  been  subsequeutilj 
qualified ;  the  modifications  to  which  those  rights  ajid  liar 
bilities  arc  subjected  by  reason  of  the  particular  charactflr 
in  which  the  parties  may  sue  or  be  sued ;  aRd  the  practiot 
by  which  the  amount  of  costs  is  ascertained  and  conlrollod* 

At  common  law  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the  dtfendanl 
was  entitled  to  recover  costs  the  one  from  the  other  ts  Ji 
matter  of  right ;  the  only  liability  which  attached  to  U» 
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pftirty,  beyond  the  direct  result  of  the  suit* 

\^*ttiefit  imposed  upon  him  for  his  feke  mm- 

rice.     If,  hijwever  the  plaintitV  ^utceeded,  th** 

ly,  find  were  usually  directed,  to  take  his 

ition  in  esr  '  jo  amaunt  of  damages. 

I^was  any  i  -  enactment  upon  the 

ktlial  the  justices  m  eyre,  and  afterwnrdsi 

nisi  prius,  were  in  the  Ivibit  of  aasessm^'  the 

exclusiyelf  and  apart  from  the  damages. 

Hill  to  ry  provision  with  re^peet  to  costs  woj  that 

"'larlbridge  (32  Hen.  111.,  c?.  6)»  which  gnve 

lant  in  one  particular  case  (wtirdBhip  tn 

ame  extiT^  *        'im  reign  of  Oiarles  11. 

atute  of  I  (6  Edw.  1„  e.  l>,  by 

i  plaintiff  ic».vr:,oi  the  cost*  of  his  suit 

there  he  wa.^  previously  entitled  to  recover 

jif/rit  ii>  rn^u  under  this  statute,  which 

-^j  wa»  entirely  independent  of 

.  I  overod-     The  consequence  of 

rid   mischievous*  power  was  given    to   the 

Btat.  of  43  Elix.  c.  6,  s*  2,  in  all  |>er8onal 

*uch  a*  concerned  the  title  or  freehold  of 

I  of  battery,  where  the  debt  or  damages  did 

40*.,  10  glint  a  certificate  of  that  fact,  and  to 

laintiff  no  greater  or  more  costs  than  the  sum 

pti  1  should  amouxit  to,  but 

■  the  indisposition  of  the 

iiniler  this  ?!tatuto,  it  wa^n  for 

%  and  it  was  therelbre  enacted, 

.;  i  "'  T'    '    %  s,  136.  that  in  aJl 

,  assault,  . ,  and  other  perst>nal 

J  jury  shaul luaii^es  under  40^^  the 

'  over  no  greater  cost:*  than  damages,  un- 

ild  cerlily  that  nn  a-Hsnult  and  battery 

' ,  or  that  the  firee^hold  or  title  of  land 

It  hn^  Vc*err  oTi'if^jTifl  of  thi^  ?ta- 
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i,  and  oven  in  them, 

L'lkisicate  under  the  act» 

'.    t'on^tvuction   from    the 
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Irora  the  form  of  the 

i^tureof  the  case,  that 

hold  or  title  of  land^  could 

.\  ?n  n^  to  give  the  judgts 

^iu^,  il  AS  1^  plaintilf would 

*t«,  nolv.  Mnttite, 

rvcd.  ihaL  the  !   have 

(he  rules  of  pi  have 

'     t  Timch  of  Hir^  >i'iai[L-  ur  v.harles 
il  property. 

.*  rejgu  of  William  and  Mar>% 

fit  iiiim  Act  of  the  present  reign, 

^■»  5'lainttffs,  in  actions  where 

and  other  dissolute  per- 

^  ,  L^sint^  upon  other  persons' 

Kit  of  game  or  tish.     And  by  the  statute  of 

?in.»  c.  U,  full  conts  were  given  to  the  plain- 

\of  trespass  where  the  jud^'e  should  certify 

^•■^if^  were  wilful  and  malicious, 

"  of  actions  for  oral  slander,  where 

4e  in  themselves,  either  from  their 

[HU4J.  or  from  having  been  spoken  of  a 

I  to  his  profession  or  traile.  the  pliiinliiTs 

\  1*-        ' ,  where  the  latter  full  short 

IV  statute  of  21  Jac.l.,r.  16. 

^.a  i,,4,t»  foTisidered  which 

r^t  act  which  re* 

,         aal  actions  was 

.r  of  Henry  VIIL,  which, 

n  of  James  I.,  gives  c<ists 

If  is  nonsuited  or  ha.*  a  ver* 

Me^  in  which  the  plaintrlf 

ilitlcii  U)  ihL'iu  if  hp  htid  suct^erted.    By 

ten'  f»f  the  rcitnt  of  Klirabeth,  costs  are 
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i>nal  costs  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff 


enters  a  nolle  pros€qm<^  i»  e.,  remits  his  suit  as  to  pwt  of 
his  alleged  c^use  of  action.  The  same  act  givei*  reasonab!* 
cost*  to  one  or  more  of  several  defendants  sued  tojrether, 
who  shall  have  a  noll^  pr^xiequi  entered  as  to  him  or  them, 
or  upon  trial  of  the  action  shall  have  a  verdict  pass  for  him 
or  them,  unless  the  judge  shall  certify  that  there  was  rea- 
sonable cause  for  joining  bim  or  them  in  the  action. 

In  cases  cognisable  by  the  court  of  requests  or  of  con- 
science of  any  city,  borough,  or  town,  it  is  usually  provided 
by  the  statute  creatint^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  recover  any  sum  withm  the  limits  of 
the  inferior  court,  he  shall  not  be  entrtlecl  to  costs ;  and 
that  the  defendant,  if  he  suoceed,  shall  recover  double  costs. 

It  having  been  found  that  plaintiffs  frequently  oppressed 
their  debtors  by  ajresting  them  for  a  larger  sum  than  that 
which  they  really  owed,  thus  subjecting^  them  to  greater 
expense  and  difficulty  in  procuring  bail  and  effecting  their 
liberation  from  custody,  it  was*  enacted,  by  the  stat.  of  43 
Geo.  III.,  c.  4G,  that  ii'a  plaintiff  did  not  recover  the  sum 
for  which  he  arrested  and  held  the  defendant  to  bail,  the 
courts  upon  motion,  might  direct  that  the  defendant  shoidd 
be  allowed  his  cost^,  if  it  should  be  made  appear  by  affi- 
davit, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  any  reasonable  or  probable  cause  for  holding  to  bail  to 
that  amount.  To  bring  a  case  within  this  statute  it  would 
seem  to  be  ii'  h»  make  it  appear  to  the  court  affirma- 

tivfly  that  11  1  hud  no  reasonable  or  probable  cause, 

and  that  a  cum-  ni  ^u^picion  only  will  not  >  "'  t^nt  to 

entitle  the  defendant  to  hiii  costs.   Inestim  mount 

of  probahlo  cause^  the  court  will  take  into  Ci_u*-icii  j..iion  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  ease  in  question,  and  not 
merely  the  amount  of  the  verdict. 

In  the  late  very  important  changes  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  mttde  of  pleading  in  civil  aclion-s 
the  courts  have  taken  great  pains  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
apportionment  of  coas  bolween  the  parties  than  was  for- 
merly observed,  TIius  fof  many  of  the  cumber?;ome  and 
prolix  forms  in  which  it  was  usun.1  to  stst*»  th^  m^^re  ordi- 
nary causes  of  action,  they  hove,  <jt 
precedents,  an  adherence  to  whi*  x 
to  The  defendant  the  costs  r  xi 
throning  them  upon  the  p;i:  S 
,,tiM^.-^v,  By  another  rule,  j*»mii..  ^  xi-i.  .-a*  i-.i  ,x.^  iMii^Ut 
dants,  it  has  Seen  ordered,  thnt  no  costs  shall  be 
1  to  tt  plaintiff  orKiri  nnvrountor  i>;«iu.'  n..,,!,  whii'b 
he  tias  iiot  succeeded  I.  and  thni  of  all 
issues  found  for  the  dr.  hall  be  di  mth  the 
eosljs  payable  to  the  plamtiti.  The  effect  of  this  ruie  is  most 
important,  inasmuch  as  it  puts  »n  end  to  the  former  unjust 
practice,  which  in  sc»me  eases  allowed  the  plaintiff  costs, and 
m  others  disallowed  them    to  tho  defenflant  upon  those 


issues  upon   which   th 
later  rule,  directed  b^ 
it  has  been  ordered,  thjn 
have  been  put  upon  \h< 
not   be    allowed  nny  f 
which  he  succeeH^.  i, 
be  of  opinion,  ami  ^Ij.  . 


tdge  trying  the 
liiy,  that  a  disli 


ful.     Bv  a  still 
ind  defendants, 

t^    .M         '       .  V.:11 
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matter  of  complamt  or  defence  was  bofiCiffie  intended  lo 
be  established  in  respect  of  each  count  or  plci^. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  right  nr  linbtlityof  a  party 
to  costs  may  be  modified  by  the  particular  charnHf^r  wbich 
he  sustains,  a  striking  instinnce  used  frequenll}  n 

former  days,  in  the  case  of  plaintiffs  suin^  in  the  i  i^ 

tivc  character  of  executors  or  administrators,  in  favour  of 
such  parties  it  was  held,  that  wherever  they  sue»l  fbr  a 
cause  ofaction  which  they  could  not  have  recovered  m  their 
individual  capacities,  they  would  not  bo  linble  to  ihc  de- 
fendant ibr  corits,  u|K>n  being  nonsuited,  or  '-►^  ■"'»  -  ^  ^ - 
diet  pass  against  them.     For  sometime  a  l 

that  this  exemptiou  proceeded  from  a  coti  ^^ 

degree  of  ignorance  under  which  they  wtr  .- 

with  respect  to  the  contracts  or  other  can  f 

the  deceased  parties  whom  they  represented.  iiui  the 
sounflcr  opinion  at  length  obtained,  tnat  the  tru<?  cnn?;e  rv 
thi  1  from  liability  was  to  be  found  in  tli<  ^ 

lo'  liodifferenteuaclment^bearingojxm  l 

jUicr  liaving  been  long  consiJeretl  ttio  exicii^r.r,  iiits 
privilege  has  been  effectually  curtailed  by  an  enuctruenV  of 
the  present  reign,  3  and  4'Wdb  IV.,  c,  42,  s.  :il,  which 
puts  executors  and  administrators  upon  the  same  fnotmg 

wit  1 1  other  plaintiffs,  unlesii  iJbe  juoge  b^^f ^  ^  irn  th(i 

action  shaU  be  brought,  or  a  judtge  <il  tny  i|)ertaf 
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courts,  shall  othenvisi^  order.  Hie  disposition  of  the  courts, 
with  regard  \ci  thii5  act,  ap|j*iars  to  bo  not  tt>  interpose  in  be- 
half of  the  plaimifiT,  unk^i!.^  the  defendaiit  has  brought  I  he 
artioti  upon  himself  by  practising  something  like  a  frautt 
iipon  the  plainliff,  thus  discouraging  the  practice  formerly 
prevalent  of  brii\ging  merely  speculative  actions  in  a  re  pre- 
Bentative  character,  under  the  shelter  of  immunity  from  costs. 
In  penal  or  qui  tarn  actions,  the  plaint  ilVh  right  to  cost!^ 
depends  alti^eiher  upon  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
crearcs  the  cause  of  action.  There  are  also  expre&fi  statulets 
ivhich  impose  additional  liahilitiei  upon  a  plaintitf  of  this 
class  under  certain  ciicumistnnces. 

When  a  party  has  ohlained  the  |>ermission  of  the  court  to 
»uo  in  forma  pittiperin,  i.  e,  to  be  provided,  on  account  of 
his  poverty,  with  all  necessary  writs,  as  well  as  with  counsel 
and  attorney,  gratis,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  coets, 
but  he  will  Btill  be  entitled  to  receive  them. 

The  mode  in  which  the  amount  of  costs  payable  between 
the  parties  is  «scertaine<l,  is  by  taking  the  Nisi  Prius  re- 
cords, w  itb  all  the  papers,  briefs,  and  other  documents,  lo 
the  proper  f^fficer  of  the  court,  who  then  taxes  the  costs 
ftccording  to  a  certain  prescribed  scale,  allowing  or  djsal- 
lowi^'g  particular  charges  at  his  discretion.  Before  the  late 
act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  e  41), 
a  different  system  of  taxation  prevailed  in  the  different 
courts  at  Westminster,  to  remedy  which  defect  power  is 
given  to  the  judges,  b)'  the  act  referred  to^  to  make  regula- 
lions  for  establi:ihing  an  uniform  practice  in  alL 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  ittjt^le  cost^,  or  those 
derived  from  the  statute  of  Gloucester.  In  some  casc^ 
double  and  treble  costs  are  expressly  t^iven  by  statute:  und 
Kiherever  a  statute  gives  double  or  treble  damages^  the 
plaintiff  shall  also  have  double  or  treble  costs.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  manner  in  whicli  double  csosts  are  calculated : — 
First,  t!ie  prevailing  party  is  allowed  hiis  single  costs,  which 
include  the  expenses  of  wilncHses,  counsers*  fees,  &c.,  and 
aftervrards  he  is  allowed  half  ihe  amount  of  the  single  costs» 
vithout  makinj]^  any  deduction  on  account  of  counsers  fees, 
&c.  Treble  costs  confsist  of  I  he  single  costs^  half  the  single 
costs,  and  half  that  half  again. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  principal  matters  relating  to  conts 
in  actions  at  law%a  subject  so  purely  technical  in  its  nature, 
that  any  minute  inquirj'  into  its  rules  and  mode  of  admi- 
nistration w^ould  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  work. 
Between  the  courts  of  equity  and  those  of  cemmon  law 
there  is  this  important  difference  with  respect  to  costs,  that 
the  former  are  not  bound  by  any  of  the  enactments  above 
enumerated,  hut  arc  invented  with  a  discretionary  power 
til>on  Ihe  subject.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  arc 
guided,  not  meiely  bv  the  event  of  the  suit,  but  by  a  con- 
fcidei-ation  of  its  real  merit**,  ond  of  the  mlerests  of  the 
parties  concerned*  Thus,  although  the  i  artv  failing-  is 
pnmd  facie  liable  for  the  cofts,  he  will  be  relievetl  from 
the  burden  if  he  hiia  prosecuted  the  suit  in  the  conscien- 
tious di-charge  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  a^i  a  trusieo 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party  pro- 
ceeding erroneously  will  not  be  alluwcd  the  costs  of  his 
I  erroneous  proceedings,  even  though  the  decree  of  the  ctiurt 
may  ultima tel)  be  in  his  favouj*. 

In  cntuijitji proceed! ngf!  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  par- 
ties to  costs  depend  altogether  up<in  express  statutory  enact- 
ments.    With  a  vicw^  to  forwmd  the  ends  of  justice,  pro- 
hjttions  have  been  made  by  various  statutes  to  defray,  out  of 
Hp  funds  of  the  counlVt  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the 
^etpenses  incurred  by  prosecutors  and  their  witnesses   in 
cases   of  felony,      (tlullwk  on  Costs;    Tidd'a  Practice; 
Archbold*s  Practice  ff  the  Ojt*rt  of  Kirtg^s  Bench ;  Grant*s 
Practice  ^^the  High  Court  of  Chancer}/4 

COTE  D'OR,  a  department  in  France,  forming  part  of 

,  the  antient  province  of  Bourgogne.     It  is  bounded  on  the 

^  jiorlh  by  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  north-eaM  by  that 

\.Qf  Hautfi  Mame,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Haute  Saone,  on 

.  tli€  south-east  by  that  of  Jura,  on  the  south  and  south- 

j  "West  by   that  ot   Saoneel-Loire,   on  the  west  by  that  of 

|,?^idvrc,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Yonne.     Its  form 

,18  irregularly  oblong:   the  greatest  length  is,  fiom  N.  N.  W, 

to  S»  S.  E.,  about  eighty  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  at 

Tight  angles  to  the  length  is  about  seventy  miles.    The  area 

I.  of  the  department  is  about  3365  square  miles;  and  the  popu* 

I,  latiop,  in  1 832,  375.877,  or  U I  or  1 12  to  a  square  mile,  being 

\  much  below  the  average  of  France-    Dijon,  I  lie  capital,  is  16  i 

miles  in  a  straight  line  south-east  of  Paris,  or  185  miles  by 

the  road  through  Melun.  Sens,  Joigny»  and  Tonnerre. 


This  department  i*  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadih  by  lullss  forming  part  vif  the  ehoin  which  connects 
the  Ccvcnnes  with  the  Vosges.  A  range  of  these  hdls  to 
the  south-west  of  Dijon  is  called  C6ie  d*Or,  the  golden 
slope  *>r  upland,  and  gives  nnme  to  the  department 

These  hills  separate  the  basin  of  the  Seme  from  that  of 
the  Suune  and  Rhi'ine>  The  Seine  itself,  and  its  tribuiarie*, 
the  Breviin  and  the  Ource,  with  its  feeders  ihf*  Digenne 
and  the  Grame,  rise  <tn  the  north- western  slope  of  these 
hill*^:  ju*  do  the  Voisin,  the  Cousin,  the  Serein,  with  its 
feeder  the  Ar^^entalet,  and  the  Armanijon,  with  its  feeders 
the  Bivnne,  the  Lozemin,  and  the  Lo?,e,  whow;  waters  all 
find  their  way  into  the  Yonne,  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Seine*  The  Oune  docs  nnl  rii^e  in  this  department, 
but  just  within  the  adjacent  one  of  Haute  Mtirne  ;  it  has 
however  the  greater  part  of  ita  course  in  the  Cute  d*Or. 
On  the  south-easterri  slope  uf  the  hill*?  ri»e  the  Tille,  wjth 
its  feeders  the  Ignon  and  Ih^  Norgea.  the  Suzon.  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Ouche,  and  the  Meuzin,  Mauzin  or  Meuzain* 
with  its  tjihuiary  the  Bouzoire.  The  Ouche  rises  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  hills,  but  passes  through  a  depression, 
hy  which  the  cliain  is  separated  into  two  pans,  and,  with  all 
the  wntera  from  the  south  side,  tiows  into  the  Saone^  The 
Dheune  or  Dheure.  a  tnbutar)'  of  the  Sa<ine,  tlows  along  the 
stiuihern  boundary  of  Ihe  department:  the  Arroux  and  the 
Gors,  which  fall  into  the  Loire,  water  the  south-western  part. 
The  SaOne  waters  the  ■jouth-eastein  partof  the  department. 

In  agricultural  produce  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or  is, 
on  the  whole,  rich:    the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  half  as 
much  again  as  the  average  produce  of  the  de^ja^tmentsof 
Fmnce,  and  in  rye  and  milled  corn  double.     In  maixo  the 
produce  is  rather  below  the  average  ;  in  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes,  very  much  below*     In  w^ine,  which  i% 
chiedy  produced  in   the  southern  part  of  the  department, 
where  the  range  of  the  Cote  d'Or  extends,  the  produce  is 
very  great.     Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by 
the  vine  more  cxterksive  than  in  the  average  of  the  depart- 
ments, but  the  vines  are  much  more  productive.   The  wu 
which  15  chiefly  red  wine,  is  known  by  the  general  name 
Bourj^ogne  t Burgundy >:  the  hrsl  growths  are  La  Roman^i 
Conti,  Chamberlin,  Richebourg,  Clo*-Vougeot,  La  Romani 
St.  Vivanl,  La  Tache,  St.  George,   and  Gorton :    of  w[ 
wine,  the  only  first  growth  is  Pulignv.    Much  wiuo  is 
ported.      The   quantity   of  woodlani  is  much  above 
average.     Horse:«  and  honied  cat  lie  are  numerous,  €^s] 
cially  the  former;    but  of  hhcep  the  number  is  c^m^ 
lively  *maU.      The  wool  grown  is  altogether  insuthcienl 
for  the  wants  of  the   df^ortment;    and  as  there  are  U 
woollen   manufactures,   ihc   inhabitanUs   have    to    im] 
woollen  iloihsand  other  goods.     The  fields  in  this  depi 
ment  <on  the  western  side  at  leo^t)  are  div}de<l  by  quic; 
hedges  as  m  England. 

The  northeuit  part  of  the  ran^c  of  hills  which  we  hai 
mensiuned  as  crossing  the  department,  contains  iron;  ai 
there  are  many  iron- works,  for  carrying  on  which  theqi 
lity  of  wood  affords  great  facility*     The  department  is  W( 
provided  wiih  the  mean's  of  communication:  the  high  mad 
frijui  Paris  by  Dijon  to  Geneva  passes  ihn>ugh  the  middle 
of  it,  and  that  from  Paris  by  Auxerre  and  Chalons-sur- 
Sat'ine  to  Lyon  crosses  it  in  the  soAith-west  part ;  these  aie 
both  roads  i*f  the  llrst  class.     Roads  of  the  third  class  coi  " 
nect  these  two :   one  from  Monibard  to  Saulieu ;  anoij 
from  Rouvray  by  Vittaux  to  Dijon  ;  and  a  third  from  Dijt 
bv  Beaune  to  the  village  of  La  Eocliepot:    five  other  roa< 
of  the  same  class  unite  at  Ch^tillon-sur-Seitie,  in  the  noi 
part  of  the  department;   and  two  others  lead,   one  ttL 
Dijon  to  Lang  res  ulepurtment  of  Haute  iMarne),  where 
meets  the  hii^h  road  from  Paris  to  Bdle  or  Basel,   and  ti 
other  from  Beaune  to  Dule  aifd  Besancon,      The 
Bourgogne  traverses  the  department,  tollowing  the 
of  the  Arman^on  m  the  north-west  and  lire  Ouche 
south-east.     The  Saijne  is  the  only  navigable  river. 
IS  no  prodominant  manufacture  in  the  department,  un! 
we  except  that  of  iron  wares :   some  cottons  and  wool  lei 
are  made;    also  japer,  leather,  hats,  earthenwaie,  eop[ 
utensils,  and  some  chemical  articles,  as  soda,  chlorine,  am 
acetic  acid.  ^ 

The  department  of  Cflte  d*Or  is  di\'ided  into  four  arroi 
disscments   or  sub-prefectores :    that  of  Ch.l  ilion   in   thlj 
north,  population  52,i2i6;  that  of  Dijon  in  the  east, 
huion   13;i,435:    thut  of  Beaune  in  the  south,  popu 
1 1;,*+96  ;  and  that  cf  Sinaur  in  the  west,  popuhUion  7L 
The  department  constitutes  thtJ  diooems  ol  Dyon,  the  bi 
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tieh  it  •  filffifngiin  of  the  archbishop  of  Lron.  It  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Dijon ;  and 
sends  Are  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputi^.  It  is  in 
the  eiffhtepnth  militarj*  division,  the  hf  ad-fjuarters  of  which 
Bfe  at  Dijon. 

The  prmcipal  towns  are  Dijon  (population  25,352  for  the 
town*  25,5'' ■'  *-'*  *^"  whole  commiimO,  on  the  river  Ouche, 
ihejutir  "Suzon:  Beaune  (population  9'27'i  for 

town,  '  .  ,  I  lie  1*  hole  commune);  SAmor  {popula- 
tion 'jgSS  for  the  town,  4088  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  Arman<;on;  Chfilillon-sitr-Scine  (popuUtion  3689  for 
the  town,  4175  for  the  whole  commune);  Scurre  (popula- 
lit^n  .^571  for  the  town,  3591  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
Auxonne  (population  3477  for  the  town,  5287 
'\e  commune)  on  the  Sadne  ;  and  Saulieu  (popu- 
i ),  near  the  sprin§^  of  the  Voisin,  the  Cousin,  and 
lalet.  For  Dijon,  Bcaune,  and  Auxonne,  we 
meir  respective  articles:  of  S^niur,  Chatillon, 
Seujre,  and  Saulieu,  as  well  as  of  some  smaller  towns,  we 
subjoin  an  aceount. 

$6rour,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  148  miles  from 
Paris  by  A\*ullon,  and  40  from  Dijon,  is  sometimes  called 
S^muT-en-Aiixois  (Auxois  wa.s  a  divi!%ion  of  the  former 
province  of  Bourgogne),  to  di^tmg^uish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  (S^raur  en  Brionnois)  in  the  adjoining 
department  of  Saone  et  I^irc*  It  is  built  on  a  grant(e 
rock,  on  the  pirtureeque  banks  of  the  Arman^on,  which 
nearlT  eneircles  the  town,  and  over  which  are  two  good 
bridges.  The  streets  are  neat,  and  tolerably  paved  ;  the 
bouses  handsome,  and  the  public  walks  agreeable.  There 
is  an  antient  church,  nnd  a  *  donjon'  composed  of  four  an- 
ticnt  Gothic  towere.  Tlie  population,  in  1832,  was  3985  for 
the  town,  or  1088  for  the  whole  commune.  The  manufar- 
tures  of  Semur  are  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  calico, 
woulien  cloth,  umbrellas,  and  bee-hives.  There  are  many 
tiiin*err*grou»dii  near  the  town,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  wool,  and  hemp  prown  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
ffOETs  of  S^mur  are  m  high  repute;  and  it  is  said  that  by 
the  sate  of  these  creatures,  GUtiA  or  800/.  is  obtained  yearly. 
ur  h  the  residence  of  a  number  of  the  aniicnt  gentry 
_  the  diithct,  whose  resources  have  however  been  much 
%iipairt?d  by  political  changes.  There  were,  before  the  Re- 
voVutton.  many  religioiij*  houses.  There  are  a  tribunol  de 
pr  ffsianc£^  a  high  school,  a  small  public  library,  a 

s'i  re,  and  the  depot  de  mendiciti  (poor-house)  of 

the  ntpartuient.  The  town  of  S^mur  wa*  tne  only  ono  in 
Bourgofrne  that  in  ibo  time  of  the  League  adhered  to 
Hcniry  IV.,  who  recompensed  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants 
with  some  marks  of  favour.  It  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  fiie, 
A-D.  1589.  The  celebrated  SaumH^e  iSalmosius),  the  an- 
ttftiontst  of  Milton,  was  born  in  this  town  in  the  same  year. 
Cli^tillon,  disiin^*«hed  as  Chftiillori-gur  Seine,  from  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  is  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Dijon  by  Troyes,  134  miles  from  Paris,  and  AH 
from  Drjon.  The  to«n,  though  with  a  population  of  no 
more  than  36S9  f4I75  for  the  whole  commune)^  extendi  for 
al'L  *ti  along  the  roafi.     The  main  street  is  neat  and 

1 1  ible  breadth.     There  is  a  handHome  ck/tteau  on 

All  Lio'iitnce,  with  a  garden*  park,  and  piece  of  water, 
»b*Th  bcionccd  to  Marshal  Marmont,  a  native  of  (his 
t^,«,r,  A  f  .,  .iw^j-t  distance  from  the  town,  on  a  hill  planted 
^  <'  striking  rum  of  an  antient  casUe  of  the 

tl^:...  -  iJ  ._  );^ne.  From  the  foot  of  (his  bill  rises  tlio 
tMuj3Ct  a  stream  which,  though  it  joins  the  Seme  at  the 
distflfvre  of  a  few  musket -shots  from  its  spring,  equals  in 
"  !ie  itself  in  the  volume  of  water,  and  in 
1  I- f  H  it.  The  ti)wn  po^ne^isea  an  liospiial  jmd 
1  1,  a  librarj',  a  tnbtimd  de  romrfusrce  or  mer- 

*tP  f,  and  a  suboi-dinate  court  of  justu'c,  iribHmd 

ii  fanee.     The  trade  of  I  he  town  and  its  im- 

ii  iirhood  ft  considerable:  the  chief  man u- 

^■nrt's    rif    iron   wares,  cotton    goofls.    coarse   woollens, 
IHbither,  cask  staves  and  hoops,  paper,  and  hats:    there  are 
'  '^ew  rie«  and  bleaching  hou^.^  for  wax.     Much  agricul- 
tural produce,  wine,  wuol,  antl  wood,   homed  cattle  and 
4be?pi    u  sold  at   the  weekly    market.      While  Marshal 
^lannt^nt    occupied    the   chdieau,  he    had   a  brge   farm, 
whieb  tl»e  most  improved  methods  of  cidtivation  were 
p  ac1*4&d.  and  where  he  kept  a  numerous*  flock  of  mormo 
•hc>  p.  and    breed m ^-stables   lor   hur^eti:   he  had  abo   in 
li  n- works,  and  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar, 

<  -  -  miac,  and  of  vermicelli.     The  mimeiliate  en- 

Virun,  oi  ihc  town  a.e  devoted  to  the  culiivation  of  oats  and 


rye.    Of  the  whole  arrondissement  one'third  is  woodknd* 
from  whirh  the  iron-masters  derive  their  fueL 

ChStiUon  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of  some  strength 
and  the  capital  of  a  county,  which  was  long  united  to  the 
duchy  of  Bourgogne.  There  were,  before  the  revolution, 
many  religious  houses.  In  1814  it  was  the  seat  of  frviiiless 
negotiations  for  peace  between  Nsipoleon  and  the  alhej^.  It 
is  much  remirtcd  to  m  winter  by  the  neighbouring  gentry, 

Seurro  is  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank  of  the  SaOne, 
and  on  the  road  from  Beaune  to  Dole  and  Besan^on,  220 
miles  from  Paris  I*)  a  circnittnj^  road  through  Dijon  and 
Boaune,  and  38  firom  Dijon,  The  siluation  of  the  town  is 
very  pleaf^ant ;  the  houses  arc  well  built  of  brick ;  and  there 
is  a  fine  park,  which  serves  as  a  promenade  for  the  towns- 
men, witti  a  chateau  of  modern  construction,  built  in  imi- 
tation of  the  English  style.  There  were  formerly  several 
reUgious  houses  here  for  |>cr5ons  of  both  sexes.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Saone,  which  has  been  repeatedly  carried 
away  and  rc'esLabli^hed.  The  inhabitants  (populaiion  3571 
for  the  town,  3591  for  the  whole  commune)  carry  on  trade 
in  corn  and  hay,  the  produceof  the  neighbourhood,  to  whioh 
we  may  probably  add  fish  mid  fruit. 

Saulieu  is  on  tlie  great  road  from  Paris  by  Auxerrc  and 
Chrilons  to  Lyon,  1 52  miles  from  Paris.  It  is  a  place  of 
considemble  antiquity,  and  exij<^led  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Aramianusi  Marcellinus,  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus, and  the  Theodosmn  Table  mention  it  unrler  the 
name  of  Sidokirum.  There  existed  for  some  time  the  re- 
mains of  a  building,  which  waj»  always  considered  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  ihe  sun ;  and  some  antiquities  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  served  to  contirm  the  tradition. 
It  IS  said  that  St.  Andoche,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  of 
the  gospel  in  Gaul,  suttered  martyrdom  here  in  the  perse- 
cution under  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  an  tally  period  there 
was  established  a  Benediclme  monastery,  which  wa^i,  A.n. 
731,  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwiurds 
reestablished  and  endowed  by  Charlemagne;  but  uljout 
the  middle  of  the  twelfih  century  it  was  secularized,  the 
church  (deflicated  to  8t,  Andoche)  was  made  collegiate, 
and  the  ample  revenues  of  the  monks  were  hi  the  most 
part  appropriated  by  the  bishops  of  Autun.  In  1359 
Saulieu  was  sacked,  and  the  church  pillaged  and  burnt,  by 
the  English.  In  the  wars  of  ibe  subsequent  period,  do- 
mestic and  rehgious,  it  suffered  much.  In  1579  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  army  of  the  League  under  Ta valines,  to  whom 
it  surrendered ;  but  the  iiihubitants,  a  few  years  after,  ad- 
mitted the  royalist  troops.  The  immediate  site  of  the  town 
is  ttat,  but  it  is  halfway  up  a  hill  oi*  considerable  elevation, 
which  rises  on  the  south- we^t;  the  town  itself  is  walled 
ihe  faubourgs  or  suburbs  are  more  extensive  than  the  town 
and  better  built.  The  population  in  1832  was  3050.  Sau- 
lieu has  long  been  a  place  of  great  tmde:  there  are  twelve 
considerable  jkirs  in  the  year;  and  there  is  a  tribtmal  cfe 
comnrnrcs  for  the  regulation  of  mercantile  atfairs.  Cotton 
yarn  is  spun;  thi*  branch  of  industry  was  introduced  by 
ihe  cur^  or  pari*h  priest,  M.Meigret,  a.d.  1  760,  for  the  cha- 
ritable purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  poor:  woollen 
cloths  and  hosier)  are  imide;  and  tannery  is  carried  on, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly;  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  there  were  22  tan-yards.  The 
other  articles  of  trade  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood : 
wine,  wool,  tlax.  hump,  limber  (eipecially  staves  for  casks), 
iiro-wood,  turnips,  which  are  in  great  repute,  and  cattle- 
the  catilo  are  reared  in  the  pastures  of  Morvan,  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  and  sold  to  the  people  of  Lorraine  and 
Alsace,  Saulieu  wa^  the  native  place  of  the  engineer 
Vauban.  Befjic  the  llevolution  thcro  were  a  small  hob»pital 
and  one  or  twu  religious  estabUshraents. 

Armiylc-Duc  is  on  a  branch,  now  disused,  of  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Lyon,  about  1G7  or  IGa  miles  from  Pari^, 
It  IS  near  the  ri\cr  Arroux.  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Ainay  sur-Arroux.  The  pf>pulalion,  in  1832,  was  2412  (or 
the  town,  or  2,'j63  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chi*^f  iiade 
of  the  place  is  in  gram,  wool,  and  caitle.  Some  coarso 
woollens,  serges,  and  drugget;^  are  manufactured.  1  here 
was  formerly  a  castle  here,  or  which  one  tower  yet  remains; 
it  was  used  about  the  middle  of  the  la«t  century  Bh  n  town- 
halL 

Nuits  or  Nuyts  or  Nuys  is  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  on  the  river  Mauxin  or  Meiizain,  14  or  15  mdes  frfun 
Dijon,  on  the  road  to  Beau ne.  T^ie  town  was  foimeJjf 
fort^hed.  Ii  was  taken  by  the  Gerioans  who,  in  ihe  rcligiou* 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Freruti 
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Protestants:  after  the  town  bad  capitulated,  it  iras  set  on 
fire,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  massacred*  The  walls 
were  afterwaras  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  ultimately  the 
site  of  them  and  of  the  ditches  was  disposed  of  for  build- 
ing houses.  Coarse  woollens  and  paper  are  made,  and 
there  are  many  dye-houses.  The  neighbourhood  affords 
ffood  building  and  paving  stone ;  but  it  is  especiallv  famous 
for  its  wine,  which  bears  the  highest  characler.  The  popu- 
lation, as  given  in  the  Forces  productives  de  la  France  of 
M.  le  Baron  Ch.  Dupin  (1827),  was  2633.  Thurot,  a  French 
naval  commander,  killed  a.d.  1760,  in  a  naval  combat  with 
the  English,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  was  a  native  of  this 
town. 

Meursault,  rather  a  village  than  a  town,  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beaune.  It  is  famous  for  its  wines.  The 
population,  in  1832,  was  2016  for  the  place  itself,  or  2066 
ror  the  whole  commune. 

Montbard  or  Monlbart  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Dyon 
by  Joigny  and  Tonnerre,  14*2  miles  from  Paris  and  42  from 
Dijon ;  it  is  on  the  river  Brenne,  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Armangon.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  behind  it  rise  the  gardens  of  the  chateau 
which  has  been  rendered  illustrious  as  the  residence  of  the 
naturalist  Bulfon.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  gardens 
(which  include  the  summit  of  the  hill)  is  an  antieut  tower, 
the  relic  and  memorial  of  a  castle  which  in  feudal  times 
commanded  the  place.  The  walls  of  the  castle  and  several 
of  the  towers  were  standing  till  a  comparative! v  late  period. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Brenne :  the 
streets  are  steep  and  irregular,  but  neat.  The  inhabitants,  in 
1832,  amounted  to  1916  for  the  town,  or  2074  for  the  whole 
commune :  they  manufacture  dog-skin  gloves,  laces,  woollen 
cloth,  and  hosiery;  and  trade  in  wool,  hemp,  wood,  and 
leather.  There  are  some  iron-works  at  the  village  of  Buifon 
in  the  neighbourhood,  established  by  the  great  naturalist : 
marble  is  also  quarried  not  far  off.  The  house  of  M.  Buflbn 
is  in  the  main  street  of  Montbard,  and  is  a  plain  building : 
the  court  and  the  garden  (the  entmnce  to  which  is  by  steps) 
are  behind.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  teiraces  rising  one 
above  another,  and  planted  with  trees,  chictiy  foreign,  which 
foim  agreeable  thickets.  The  pavilion  in  which  Button 
wrote  the  principal  part  of  his  great  work  is  still  standiru;, 
but  it  has  suffered  during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  in  tne 
course  of  which  it  was  pulaged,  and  much  of  the  furniture 
which  was  in  it  in  the  time  of  BufTon  has  disappeared: 
there  are  in  the  house  some  remains  of  bis  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  Buffon  was  a  native  of  Montbard,  which 
was  also  the  native  pl7ceof  his  coadjutor  d'Aubenton,  whose 
experiments  for  the  improvement  of  wool  were  carried  on 
here.    The  Oanal  de  Bourgogne  passes  close  to  Montbard. 

Nolay  is  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  road  from  Beaune  to 
Autun.  It  had,  according  to  *  Le  Dictionnaire  Unwertel 
de  la  France*  (1804),  1988  inhabitants:  they  manufacture 
woollen  cloth,  common  hats,  and  leather.  Camot  was  bom 
here.  The  vineyards  of  Montrachet,  which  produce  the 
finest  white  wine  in  the  department,  are  near  this  town. 

Vittaux  or  Vitteaux  is  on  the  river  Brenne,  and  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Dijon  by  Auxerre  and  Rouvray,  160  miles 
from  Paris  and  28  from  Dijon.  It  is  a  small  town,  of 
tolerably  good  appearance,  with  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
castle,  destroyed  in  1631  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
a  public  walk  of  plane-trees.  The  inhabitants  amounted, 
in  1832,  to  1904  for  the  town,  or  1919  for  the  whole  com- 
muue :  they  manufacture  woollen  cloth,  and  trade  in  grain, 
wool,  hemp,  hay,  and  some  wine.  Near  the  town  is  a 
water-mill  for  expressing  oil.  Many  Merino  sheep  are  bred 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

St.  Jean  de  Losne  is  on  the  right  or  north-west  bank  of 
the  Sa(\no,  at  the  point  where  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne  joins 
that  river.  It  is  Known  in  history  for  the  gallant  defence 
made  by  the  townsmen,  400  in  number,  and  a  garrison 
of  150  soldiers,  against  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  the  imperial  general,  Matthias  Gallas,*  amounting  to 
60,000  or  even  80,000.  Under  ihc  command  of  the  chief 
municipal  officers,  and  supported  by  tho  courage  of  the 
women,  who  shared  the  dangers  of  the  fight,  the  defenders 
withstood  and  reoclled  two  successive  assaults.  Tiie  ap- 
proach of  a  body  of  French  troops  caused  the  siege  to  be 
raised.  I^uis  XUI.,  then  king  of  France,  recompensed  the 
loyalty  of  the  townsmen  by  an  exemption  from  taxes  of  all 
sorts.    The  inhabitants,  in  1832,  amounted  to  1744:  they 

*  Malte  Bran,  confounding  theM  two  leaden,  ipeaki  of  the  asnflants  as 
iMhig  ouder  tho  conuBaad  of  «  Lo  Onud  Doe  Oftl6M.* 


trade  in  min  and  hay,  and  manufaoture  woollen  cloths  and 
serges :  t  nere  are  some  breweries. 

Selon^ey  is  a  small  town  on  the  Venelle,  a  streamlet 
flowing  into  the  Tille,  but  which  is  in  summer  often  dried 
up.  It  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  1687.  Good  hon^s 
are  bred  in  the  neighbournood.  The  other  towns  arc  Bczif, 
Grancey-en-Montagne,  Is-sur-Tille,  Mirebeau,  Pontailiicr 
sur-Saone,  St  Seine,  Sombemon,  and  TMl-le-Chutel,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Dijon;  Bligny,  Chateauneuf^  Citeaux, 
where  was  a  celebrated  abbey  [Citeaux],  Mont  St.  Jean, 
and  Pouilly,  in  that  of  Beaune;  Bussy-le-Grand,  Chan 
ceaux,  Ei)oisses,  Flavigny,  Moutier  St.  Jean,  Saintc  Reyne, 
and  Rouvray,  in  that  of  S6mur ;  and  Aignay-COte-d'Or, 
Baigneux,  Laignes,  Recey,  and  Vanvey,  in  that  of  Chi 
tiUon.  But  the  population  of  each  of  these  towns  is  pro 
bably  below  1500. 

COTE'  DROIT,  COTE'  GAUCHE,  the  names  given  to 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or 
French  representative  assembly.  That  assembly,  like  most 
other  representative  bodies  in  Europe,  consists  of  indivi- 
duals some  of  whom  are  inclined  to  favour  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, while  others  are  in  favour  of  democracy,  or  popular 
supremacy.  The  former  take  their  seats  on  the  benches 
wnich  are  to  the  right  of  the  President's  chair ;  the  other 
on  those  to  the  left  The  shape  of  the  House  is  a  semi 
circle,  with  nine  or  ten  rows  of  seats  raised  one  above 
the  other.  The  President's  chair  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
chord,  facing  the  assembly.  As  in  every  great  political 
party  there  are  shades  of  opinion,  some  being  more  warm 
and  violent,  and  others  more  moderate,  discriminating,  or 
cautious,  so  both  the  cot6  droit  and  the  cot6  gauche  are 
generally  subdivided  into  three  sections  each.  The  more 
zealous  royalists  take  their  seats  at  the  outer  extremity  of 
their  side  of  the  House  towards  the  President,  and  are 
styled  the  *  extreme  droite  ;*  the  ultra-liberals  sit  on  the 
corresponding  seats  on  the  opposite  or  left  side,  and  an 
styled  the  *  extreme  gauche.*  Next  to  each  of  these  ex- 
tremes, moving  inwards  towards  the  middle  part  of  the 
cur\'ed  line  of  the  semicircle,  sits  the  main  body  of  each  of 
the  two  divisions,  which  are  simply  styled  cote  droit  and 
cot^  gauche,  or  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  composed  of  men 
who  are  the  professed  supporters  of  certain  fixed  principles, 
monarchical  or  popular,  free  howe^'er  from  violence  or  faction. 
From  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  House  to  the  point  di* 
rectly  opposite  to  the  president,  the  remaining  sections,  form- 
ing two-fourths  of  the  semicircle,  arc  called  the  centre  droit 
and  centre  gauche,  and  are  occupied  by  members  who,  al- 
though with  some  shades  of  difference  in  their  opinions,  gene- 
rally vote  for  ministers.  These  two  centres  united  form  about 
one-half  of  the  House,  and  arcT  in  fact  what  in  England  would 
be  called  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.  But  instead  of 
one  opposition,  as  has  been  until  now  the  case  in  the  British 
parliament,  there  arc  in  I'^rance  two  oppositions,  right  and 
left,  of  opposite  sentiments,  one  royalist  and  the  other 
liberal.  According  as  the  measures  of  the  ministry  for  the 
time  being  are  acceptable  to  either  of  these  two  parties, 
they  obtain  the  votes  of  part  of  either  cot4.  which,  joining 
the  two  centres,  gives  the  majority  to  ministers. 

In  the  legislative  as^:enlbly  which  succeeded  the  first 
national  or  constituent  assembly  in  1791,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  monarchy,  the  left  vras  occupied  by  the  repub- 
lican members,  who  were  themselves  divided  into  Girondins 
and  Montagnards.  The  name  of  Montague  was  given  to 
the  extreme  or  terrorist  party,  because  its  members  crowded 
together  on  the  upper  seats  of  the  left,  where,  seen  flrom 
below,  they  formed  a  mountain  of  heads,  dark  and  threat- 
ening in  appearance. 

C0TE>1TIN,  or  COUTANTIN,  a  district  in  France,  now 
comprehended  in  the  department  of  Manche,  except  a  small 

fortion  which  is  included  in  the  department  of  Cnlvadoe. 
t  took  its  name  firom  its  capital  Coutances.  Cotentin  is  a 
peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  English  channel,  by  which 
it  is  bounded  oii  the  nortli,  tho  west,  and  part  of  the  east 
side ;  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  east  side  (viz.,  the  south- 
east) it  is  bounded  by  the  districts  of  Bessin  [Baykux],  and 
Le  Bocage  [Bocagb],  and  on  the  south  by  the  district  of 
Avranchin.  [Avraxchks.]  The  length  from  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.  is  about  eighty  miles,  the  breadth  above  thirty.  It 
is  watered  by  the  river  Vire,  which  divides  it  on  the  east 
from  Bessin  and  Le  Bocage,  the  Douve,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  The  strata  are  chiefly  of  granite  and  schistus,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  in  grain*  but  especially  in  pasturage ;  much 
butter  is  made,  and  many  horses  are  reared,  which  are 
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much  esteemed  I  poultry  ii  reared  and  sent  to  Pans.  The 
quantity  of  wood  is  not  great,  and  there  are  no  vineyards, 
out  cider  is  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  grown.  [Manchb,  Department  op.]  The  chief  towns 
included  in  the  district,  with  their  population  in  1 832,  are 
as  follows:  —  Coutances,  the  capital,  8957;  Cherbourg, 
18,377  for  the  town,  18,443  for  the  whole  commune  ;  Gran- 
TUle,  7350 ;  Valognes,  6338  for  the  town.  6940  for  the 
whole  commune ;  St.  Vaast,  3502;  Villedicu,  3074  fjr  the 
town,  3095  for  the  commune;  Montebourg,  2423  for  the 
town,  2523  for  the  commune ;  Carentan,  2292  for  the  town, 
2773  for  the  whole  commune;  and  P^riers,  1934  for  the 
town,  2605  for  the  whole  commune.  The  map  of  the 
*EncyclopMe  Methodioue '  includes  St.  Lo' (8 154  for  the 
town,  8421  for  the  wliole  commune)  in  Cotentin:  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  correct. 

Cotentin  has  many  islands  along  its  coast  line. 

COTES,  ROGER,  bom  July  10,  1682,  at  Burbage,  near 
Leicester,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.  His  first 
education  was  received  partly  at  Leicester  school,  partly 
from  an  uncle,  who  was  the  lather  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith, 
the  author  of  the  Optics.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  and  in  April,  1699,  was  admitted  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  foundation  he  wa:4  elected 
Fellow  in  1 705.  In  January,  1706,  he  u-as  elected  Plumian 
Piufessor,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  that  Chair. 
In  1713  he  took  orders.  He  died  June  5, 1716,  aged  thirty- 
four,  and  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  hut  college,  where  thctv 
is  an  epitaph  upon  him  by  Dr.  Bentley.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  Plumian  professorship  by  his  cousin.  Dr.  R.  Smith, 
the  editor  of  his  works.    {Biographia  Britannica,) 

The  early  death  of  Cotes  being  taken  into  account,  few 
persons  have  left  more  reputation  behind  them  than  he  did, 
io  matters  of  exact  science.  Newton  is  reported  to  have 
said,  'If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have  known  something.' 
As  it  is^  we  have  not  muoh  to  say  in  a  biographical  article. 
The  discoveries  of  Cotes  have  exercised  an  influence  ui)on 
various  parts  of  mathematics,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in 
the  proper  place.  For  his  reputation  on  the  continent,  it 
L)  unfortunate  that  ho  died  so  near  the  termination  of  the 
discussion  relative  to  fluxions.  The  problems  which  he 
left  were  made  the  subject  of  a  challenge  to  foreign  mathe- 
maticians by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  in  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  hi^  death  and  the  publication  of  his  works ;  and 
some  bitterness  of  feeling  was  excited  which  was  unfiivour- 
able  to  the  proper  estimation  of  their  merits.  (Montucla, 
Uitt.  dea  MaUi^  vol.  iii.,  p.  154.)  We  shall  now  briefly 
describe  them. 

The  fiKt  work  which  Cotes  published  was  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Newton's  *  Principia'  (a-d.  1713),  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed the  well-known  preface.  This  treats  of  gravitation  in 
general,  and  of  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it  He 
alio  published  an  account  of  a  remarkable  meteor  in  the 
'PbU.  Trans.'  for  1715.  His  hydrostatical  and  pneumati- 
cal  lectures  were  printed  after  his  death  in  1 738,  by  Dr.  R. 
Smith. 

The  mathematical  papers  of  Cotes  were  published  after 
his  death  by  Dr.  Smith,  under  the  title  of '  Harmonia  Men- 
sararum,  sive  analysis  et  synthesis  per  rationum  et  angu- 
krum  mensuras  promotn :  accedunt  alia  opuscule  mathe- 
matica,'  Cambridge,  1722.  The  most  definite  description 
which  can  be  given  of  it  is,  that  it  was  the  earUest  work  in 
vhich  decided  progress  was  made  in  the  application  of  lo- 
garithms and  (^f  the  properties  of  tho  circle,  to  the  calculus 
of  fluents.  The  first  book  contains  an  extended  comparison 
of  sy:»tems  of  logarithms,  with  applications  of  them  to  the 
findm^  of  areas.  The  second  is  what  we  should  now  call  a 
table  of  integrals,  dependinfr  on  logarithms  and  arcs  of  a 
eirrle.  The  third  consists  m  applications  of  the  second. 
Then  follows  a  mass  of  extensions,  digested,  mostly  from 
Cotes's  papers,  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  opwcuia  consist  in,  1.  A 
tnct  on  tlic  estimation  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematics, 
consisting  mostly  of  an  investigation  of  the  method  of 
choosing  spherical  triangles,  so  that  the  errors  of  the  data 
•ball  produce  least  effect  upon  the  queefeitOj  but  ending 
Tith  what  we  must  call  the  first  glimpse  (^  a  method  of 
obooi^ing  the  proper  mean  for  discordant  observations. 
[LsAST  Squares,  Method  of.]  2.  A  tract  on  the  differen- 
tiid  method  of  Newton.  3.  On  the  construction  of  tables 
by  differences.  4.  On  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies ;  on 
fydoidal  motion,  &c. 

COTES  DU  NORD,  a  department  in  France,  one  of  the 
ii«  into  which  the  Ibnner  pwrinot  of  Bretagne  has  been 


divided.  [Bretagve.]  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  great 
bay  of  St.  Male,  an  inlet  of  the  English  channel,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Mor- 
bihan,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Finistdre;  all  of  which  are 
portions  of  the  antient  Bretaciie.  The  great esl  length  of 
the  department  is  from  W.  b.  N.  to  E.  b.  S.,  about  eigh'.y- 
one  or  eighty-two  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  about  fifiy- 
three.  The  area  is  about  2868  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  in  1832,  598,872,  giving  209  or  210  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  which  is  above  tlie  average  population  of 
France.  The  capital  is  St.  Brieuc,  on  the  small  nver  Gouet 
near  its  mouth,  230  or  232  miles  in  a  straij[;ht  line  west  of 
Paris,  or  278  miles  by  the  road  through  Drcux,  Alenfon, 
Mavenne,  LAval,  and  Rennes.    [Brieuc,  St.] 

The  coast  line  of  this  department  is  very  irregular,  being 
broken  by  deep  bays,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  St. 
Brieuc,  and  jutting  out  in  a  number  of  small  headlands,  of 
which  the  following  succeed  each  other  from  east  to  west : — 
Pointe  St.  Cast,  Cap  Frehel,  Pointe  d*Herquin,  Pointe  de 
Port  de  Pomme  (these  two  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Brieuc),  Pointe  de  Plouaze,  Pointe  de  Minar,  Pointe 
de  Milfaut,  Pointe  du  Sillon,  and  Pointe  de  Chien.  The 
coast  is  btudded  with  small  islands  and  rocks ;  He  d'Embier 
is  near  the  Pointe  de  St.  Cast,  Lcs  Vcitlelets  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Brieuc,  the  He  St.  Roui  and  the  lies  de  Brehat  be- 
tween the  Pointe  de  Milfaut  and  the  Pointe  du  Sillou, 
!  the  He  d'Er  between  the  last  point  and  the  Pointe  de 
Chien;  the  He  de  Gueltat,  He  Toni6,  the  lies  Melban, 
Plutte,  Riouzoi,  and  the  others  of  the  group  called  les  Sept- 
Iles  (the  Seven  Islands),  Les  Triagons,  the  He  Molenes  or 
Molenoe,  and  Le  Taureau,  are  to  the  west  of  Pointe  do 
Chien. 

The  Menez  mountains  run  through  this  department  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  and  parallel  to  the  coast  *  the 
predominant  rock  in  this  chain  is  granite.  From  these 
mountains  on  the  north  side  flow  a  number  of  streams,  the 
general  direction  of  which  is  north  and  south,  and  which 
after  a  short  course  fall  into  the  English  channel.  The 
Ranee  Hows  first  towards  the  east,  it  then  turns  northward, 
passes  Dinan,  where  the  navigation  commences,  and  enter- 
ing the  department  of  Hie  et  Vilaine,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
St.  Male :  this  is  perhaps  the  longest  river  in  the  depart- 
ment ;  its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  miles,  for  fifteen  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  The  other  streams  we  shall  enume- 
rate in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  from  east  to  west : — 
The  Fremur ;  the  Arguenon,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Ro- 
sette and  the  Rieulle;  another  Fremur;  the  Evran;  the 
Unie ;  the  Gouet  or  Goy,  which  passes  St.  Brieuc  and  iKlls 
into  the  sea  just  below  it ;  the  Ic ;  the  Trieux,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  LelT;  the  Jaudy  and  the  Guindy,  which  unite  at 
Treguier ;  and  the  Guer,  which  passes  La'nnion,  with  its  tri- 
butary the  Guier.  The  streams  which  rise  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  M6nez  mountains  How  into  the  Blavet  or  the 
Vilaine,  which  fall  into  tlie  Atlantic;  except  the  Iliere, 
which  tlows  info  the  Aulne,  a  river  that  empties  itself  into 
the  Brest  Roarl.  The  Blavet  itself  ris(»s  in  tlie  deimriinent, 
as  do  its  tributaries,  thcLorette,  the  Salon,  and  the  DouUis  ; 
while  the  Oust,  the  Forest,  the  Lie,  the  Triuite,  the  Livet, 
the  Grencdan,  and  the  Mue,  immediately  or  ultimately  flow 
into  the  Vilaine. 

The  high  road  from  Paris  to  Brest  traverses  this  depart- 
ment from  E.  b.  S.  to  W.  b.  N.,  entering  it  near  the  little 
town  of  St.  Jouan  de  Tile,  and  passing  by  Lamballe,  St 
Brieuc,  Guingamp,  and  Belle-lle-en-Terre. 

The  climate  of  this  department  is  temperate,  but  the 
atmosphere  is  foggy  near  the  coast.  The  soil  varies  consi- 
derably. The  Menez  mounteins  have  a  dry  stony  soil,  and 
barren  heaths  of  sand  extend  both  on  the  north  and  south 
side  pf  them  ;  but  to  these  heaths  succeed,  especially  near 
the  coast,  plains  of  very  great  fertility.  Maize  and  wheat 
are  raised  in  abundance ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat 
is  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
g^own,  and  apples  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider.  The 
Encyrlopedie  MHhodique  states  that  some  ^^ine  is  made, 
but  that  it  is  consumed  in  the  district :  when  the  >nntage  is 
abundant,  much  of  it  is  converted  into  brandy.  The  pas- 
turage is  excellent^  great  numbers  of  horned  cattle  are  reared, 
and  some  horses:  butter  is  made,  and  sent  to  Paris  and  else- 
where. The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  consists  of 
iron  and  lead,  marble,  granite,  slate,  and  coal.  The  inha- 
bitants are  generally  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  fishini^  and 
ia  various  mAnu£Mtur«»  eapeeiaUy  of  lineni^  which  bear 
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lie  name  of  Brelou  linens ;  m  making  which,  in  severnl 
'|>hico4,  tnftrty  hands  nw  einplDy^d.     Like  the  other  depart- 
nienis  of  Biftii;:^iiy,  this  is  rcmmUable  for  the  preponderant'o 
uf  tfie  rural  pupulalbn  mt^v  that  of  the  towns. 

Tlje  depaiimenr  is  divided  into  five  arrondissuraenta;  \it., 
L'Huh'uc  u\  the  S.E.  {pop.  in  1832,  98,fili4),  and  Guingamp 
in  ihe  W.  and  S.W,  (pop.  n5,6r9>,  both  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  de|  ailment ;  Dinan  on  the  E  fpop.  111,739),  Sl 
Bricric  in  the  centre  (pop.  171,73(1),  ami  Lannion  in  the 
W,  fpop.  1 03,1 20 h  along  the  coast.  The  chief  towns  are 
St.  Briciir,  the  CLipilnh  on  the  Gouet  (pop.  10,42ilK  Dinan 
on  the  Haaic(pop.  8U44),  Gningainp  on  the  Trieux  (pop. 
B!0OK  Laanion  on  the  Guar  (pop.  5196  for  the  town,  or  53 71 
for  Ihe  whole  romnumej,  and  Londeae  (pop,  1865  fur  the 
town,  or  5  73(1  far  the  whole  commune);  for  an  account  of 
wliitdj  the  reader  U  referro<l  to  their  reispecli^v  artieles.  Of 
the  other  dnvus  we  shall  subjoin  a  briel' notice. 

Lumballc  is  in  the  arrondissemenl  of  Sl.  Bneuc,  and 
on  a  Hver  which  unites  with  Ihe  Evran:  it  U  on  the  high 
foad  fioni  Paris  to  St.  Brieuc,  2G6  miles  from  Paris  and  12 
irom  St  Brieiic.  It  is  sup|>osed  to  be  an  antient  place  ; 
lud  according  to  some,  derives  its  name  from  the  Amhiliati 
r  Auibialiotes,  or  Ambialite^,  wht>  (according  to  some 
MSS.)  are  mentioned  in  the  Commenturies  of  Cssisar  (de 
B.  G.  III.  U)  amtuig  the  aUie^  of  the  Veneti  in  their  naval 
war  against  the  Romans,  lire  town  ia  surrounded  with 
ohl  yvnMi]  the  houseii  are  whitened:  and  the  situaiion  of  the 
place  in  the  midst  of  urchards,  garden*,  and  mcaduwri, 
renders  it  very  ajreeable.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  and  has,  beside,  two  syburhs.  There  is  an 
aniient  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  t)ie  Dukes  of  Pen- 
thii^vre,  and  a  promenade  atlached  to  it,  ]dnn»ud  with  large 
iret^i.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  m  1832,  to  4:?9ti:  they 
luannfactni'e  the  best  paichmeni  in  France,  thrend,  linen, 
und  leallier;  and  trade  in  cattle.  Tliere  is  a  hbi-ary  attached 
to  a  reading  society  in  the  town.  La  Moue,  a  celebrated 
Huguenot  captain,  w*as  killed,  a.  n.  15HI,  at  the  siej^  of 
Lamballe^  which  wa?*  held  by  the  Duke  of  Merea^ur 
nst  Henri  IV. 
Quinlin  h  on  the  upper  pRtt  of  the  river  Gonet,  about 
10  or  12  milesi  south-west  of  St.  Brietic,  in  the  arrondis^e- 
ineut  of  St.  Brieuc,  It  has  an  antient  castle  of  sing^ular 
Bichitecttire ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  two  Druid ical 
ol)eli.^k«  or  stones,  of  2fi  or  27  feet  high,  one  of  which  is  )ut 
standing;  the  other  baa  been  thrown  down.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  a.ntounted  in  1^32  to  4293,  manufacture  and 
expert  fine  linens  and  irun  wares ;  they  tmde  also  in  honey, 
hide*,  wax,  and  hats. 

Trcgnier  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  I^^nnion,  near  the 
sea»  at  tlie  junction  of  the  rivei*s  Jaudy  ami  Guindy  :  it  is 
iiot  on  any  main  road.  Trcgiher  was,  in  the  middle  agck* 
a  place  of  greater  consequence  than  now.  It  ^vas  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  the  ninth  century,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  prosperous  place  of  trade  until  it  was  burnt, 
A.  t),  J592»  by  the  Spaniards  who  supported  the  party  of 
the  Duke  of  MercoBur,  a  blow^  from  which  it  never  fully 
recovered. 

It  has  now  a  population  of  3178  persons,  who  carry  on 
coilsiderable  commerce;  they  manumctiu'e  linen  yarn,  and 
rear  a  number  of  the  best  horses  in  Bretiigne.  A  good 
deal  of  hemp  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which 
siaii-eloth  is  made.  The  port  of  Tr^'guier,  winch  is  formed 
by  the  cDstuaryof  thenvors,  is  safe,  and  accessible  to  vessels 
vi  200  tons. 

Paimpol  i*  in  the  arrondisaement  of  St.  Brieuc,  on  the 
coasts  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trieux :  it  is  not 
on  any  main  road,  Paimpol  has  a  safe  nnd  convenient 
harbour,  from  which  vesacls  are  fitted  out  for  the  New- 
Ibuudland  cod  fishery;  and  some  trade  h  carried  on  in  com, 
butter,  hemp,  tlax,  and  linen  yai-n.  The  population  m  1  832 
was  1917  for  the  town,  or  2108  for  the  whole  commune. 

Moncontour  is  in  the  arrondissemeni  of  St,  Bncuc,  sc- 
veial  miles  south-east  of  that  city.  It  has  a  poptilmjou  of 
1670.     Fine  linen  is  manufactured  here. 

Pontrieux  is  In  the  arrondissement  of  GuUngamp,  on  the 
river  Trieux  (from  which  it  takes  lU  name),  several  mdes 
above  its  mouth,  and  not  on  any  main  road.  The  )Mip illa- 
tion in  1832  vfua  1^62  lor  the  U>wn»  or  1647  for  the  whole 
commune. 

The  other  towns  are — In  the  arrondisseracnt  of  St. 
Bricuc,  Cb  flic  laud  run.  between  St.  Brienc  and  Guingamp, 
witii  the  bourga  or  subordinate  towns  of  Ploeuc  (popu- 
Uiion  of  the   commune   54d3K    Sl.  Jacx)ue«»  Lanvollen, 


and  Pommerit : — ^in  the  arrondfssement  of  Oman,  Ju^mi« 
on  the  Ai'gu^non.  on  the  road  between  Dinan  and  Lam- 
Imlle,  and  Miiti^nuu  on  the  coast;  with  the  bimrgi  of 
Broons,  St.  Jouun  de  T lie,  and  Planeoet : — in  the  ant»n 
dissement  of  Guhngamp,  Callac  near  the  Ili^re,  and  Ros 
trenen  near  the  Lorette,  both  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  department ;  with  the  bourgs  of  Belle-ile^n-terre  and 
Bourbriac  fpopuhvtion  of  the  commune  3013}:— in  the  ar- 
rondisxemeatof  I^nnion  arc  the  bourgs  of  Plesl in  (population 
of  the  commune  504U),  La  Roche,  Lezardioux»  and  Vieux 
March6:- — in  thearrondissement  of  Loudcac,  Corlay, between 
Guingiimn  and  Pontivy,  an  the  river  Salon;  Uxel,  near  the 
Oust;  and  La  Cheze  on  the  Lie;  with  the  bourgs  of  Plcmt4 
tpopulalion  of  the  commune  3013),  Colin^'e,  St,CaradeL, 
Gouarec,  Lane^st,  and  Merdrignac.  Where  the  population 
is  not  given  It  doe-s  not  amount  to  1500  for  the  towns  or 
300U  for  the  communes.  There  are  sevenil  villages  in  the 
department  which  have  a  lare;e  rural  po]mlation  :  as  Plouha, 
Plelo,  and  Louargat,  which  1have  above  5000  each :  eleveu 
others  have  above  4000  each.  Of  the  town.s  mentioned 
above  U7.el  is  one  of  the  chief  marts  in  the  department  for 
the  sale  of  linens  ;  Jugon  trades  m  linen,  butter,  and  corn; 
and  Chatelaudren  in  linen  yarn,  com,  trefoil  seed,  cattle, 
butter,  and  honey:  thi.s  last-mentioned  town  was  Mitne 
years  since  nearly  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  inhabilatits 
drowned,  in  a  preal  flood,  caused   ■  !   '  *    uring  lake 

breaking  its  banks.     Tlie  villug«  (  far  from 

Dman,  preserves  the  name  of  the  LuiiM>«jiiiuL'  ur  Cunoio* 
lltes,  the  tribe  who,  in  Ca»sar*«  time  tCa's.  de  B.  G.  IL  34, 
III.  7,  VIL  75),  inhabited  the  district  The  lrae«?»  of  t 
considerable  town,  destroyed  many  ages  since,  may  be  per* 
''cived  near  thi«  village. 

The  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord  constitulei  the 
diocese  of  St.  Bricuc.  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of' 
the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  h  under  the  jnrisdiclionof 
the  Cour  Rtjyah  or  high  court  of  justice  of  lienucH.  and  i* 
comprehended  in  the  Xlllth  military*  division,  of  which 
Rennes  is  the  head  cjMaricrs.  It  sends  six  members  to 
tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Education  here,  as  indeed 
througho-it  Bretagne,  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 

OOTINGA.    [CoRACiNA  (Cfjmci>?a  5c«/(/fo>.   Pjauhau. 
Procntas.} 
COTTAGE.    [House.] 

COTTAGE  ALLOTMENTS  may  be  considere^l  as  %ucb 
portiunii  of  land  hired  by  labourers,  either  attached  to,  or 
ap»rt  from,  their  dwellings,  as  they,  asisistetl  by  their  fami- 
lies, may  be  able  to  cultivate  without  ceasing  to  let  out  their 
service'*  daily  to  others.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from 
larger  porUonsof  land  which  require  some  capital  und  ilwj 
o^c^u pier's  whole  attention,  and  consequently  pai'take  ukjh* 
of  the  character  of  small  farms.  The  object  of  coir  age 
allotments  is  to  increase  the  resource:*  of  th^  bbomxT; 
firstly,  by  supplying  him  with  many  necessario*  smd  cuia- 
forts  which  he  would  have  a  difticulty  in  purr '  A  ota  a 

portion  of  his  wages,  and  which,  if  even  lie  ^  ,,  he 

would  purchase  a.t  a  great  disadvantage;  »c^i.um,k  i»y  en- 
abling him  to  turn  everything  to  profit,  so  that    noihing 
need  be  lo&t.     With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  lurwl   rvfi.H 
ought  to  be  let  to  the  labourer  for  this  purpose, 
been  much  discussion.      Various  experiments  li  i 

tried,  and  the  opinion  of  the  persons  best  informed  upon  th 
subject  appears  now  to  be,  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  abo< 
the  quantity  which,  without  prejudice  to  his  other  cinploi 
mcnis,  a  labourer  can  in  general  thoroughly  cultivate,  utii 
consequently  derive  the  greatest  profit  fmm ;  hut  this, 
course,  will  vary  with  circumstances.  A  large  ftiniily»  soL 
of  whom  can  assist,  and  uncertain  employment,  may  rcndi 
a  larger  portion  desirable.  In  limiting  the  quantity  to 
quarter  of  an  were  of  land,  it  must  be  understood  tllat  w 
are  Kpeaking  of  land  under  cultivation  ;  where  means  hai 
been  tbund  m  a  neighbourhood  for  letting  a  suJlicieiil  quai 
tity  of  pasture  to  cottagers  for  one  or  two  cows,  no  \\ 
conNcnience  has  been  found  to  resxdt^  while  a  most  inipoi 
ant  addition  has  thus  been  made  to  their  means  \}T  ^ubs!sl 
ence.  But  the  possession  of  a  cow  or  cows  by  lalj^urers 
attended  with  other  adv^intages:  An  appropriate  et 
ployment  is  thus  supplied  to  the  female  portion  of  ihci 
families,  whom  mechanical  inventions  have  deprived  of  tF 
facdity  which  they  Ibrmcrly  had  of  gainmi^  their  livelihi 
by  knitting  and  spinning.  *  Cheap  and  nutri^ 
afforded  to  persons  of  all  ages,  but  more  |  i 
dren;  and  additional  facib ties  are  given  for  .vLcpn^ 
which  coutribvite  not  only  to  the  immediate  support  oj 
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ly  but,  togetlier  with  Ihe  cows,  supply  the  means  of 
iftiAing  the  Liiul  in  good  heart  by  the  manure  which  is 

ntry  however  throughout  the  country  appear 
\x»r>'   imperfect  knowletlge  respecting  the  best 
of  ikccumulating,  pre^jrving,  and  ecunomiising  ma- 
and  some  mean»  fur  improving  the  practice  upon  this 
I  appears  necessary.     During  the  la«it  60  years  cottages 
-  have  been  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
coimtrv  or  no  land  attached  to  thera,  and  even 

the  liind  ^^m*  u  ijrmerly  surrounded  the  antieut  dwellings 
of  tb«  poor  has,  in  many  instances,  been  taken  away.  At  ten- 
Ikm  hsU  however  of  late  years  been  called  to  the  destitute 
and  helpless  state  of  the  peasantry,  and  it  has  heen  tbund,  that 
(hwa  the  cireumstance  of  iheir  having  notliin^'  which  could 
call  forth  prudence  and  ingenuity,  they  were  become  ruck- 
les devoid  of  i»kill,  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them 
Vor  the  purpose  of  improving  them  it  has  been 
,  _  .^  Dnably  conjiidereu  that  to  make  tliem  careful  they  miASt 
Mvc  sometliing  to  care  for  ;  to  render  them  skilful  they 
must  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  render  the  exer- 
litv  necessary'.  All  these  objects  are  supplied 
\  a  >  ur  land,  which  are  now  daily  becoming  more 

"  '^  ^^'  -ral  serious  difficulties  to  the  imme- 
I  ad>  -tern  have  to l>e  en* ouiitered  :  a  feu 

i  I  fill  here  enumerate: — 
Jiy.  (her  speculators,  to  whom  toe 

hy  of  ii»^  of  our  rural  districts  belong, 

nave  bi:  lugether  in  rows  or  streets,  which 

rendeni  i  i  the  allotments  in  such  instances  to 

surround  the  dweUiags,  a  circumstance  necessary  ni  order 
that  the  euttsurcr  should  derive  full  benefit  from  them. 
When  the  land  surrounds  the  cottage  the  children  may  be 
occupied  upon  it  without  being  removed  from  the  mot  her  V 
>tiiteodence»  The  fatlier,  who,  alYura  day's  work,  would 
f  about  walkintr  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  back,  may 
^Miajr  apply  a  httlo  labour  to  his  garden  without  separating 
himimmta  hb  family. 

2ndly,    The  pea^»"^'rv  ^^ro  i^uoraut  of  tli©  value  of  allot 

mexita  and  th«i  m>  vuling  Ihem.     These  circuni 

prtaent  dji  wliieh   nothing  but   an   earl) 

ng  in  industrial  schools  arranged  for  the  puipose  can 

"ctcly  overcome, 

^r  faituert   generally  have  strong   prejudices 

agai  stem. 

With  ii^gard  to  rent,  it  liliould  be  the  fair  value  of  the 
bud.  Xhs  same  as  would  be  paid  by  any  other  descrip- 
of  tenants.     When  all  fitments  are  given  gratuitously 
lightly  valued,  and  when  let  at  too  liigh  a  reni 
cazuiui  make  a  retura  to  the  labourer   which   will 
him   to  continue   his  exertions.     It   would    seem 
Ibey  ahould  be  let  directly  by  the  proprietor  of  ihe 
la#  labourer,  or  the  evUri  of  the  Irish  system  may 
The  state  of  things  in  Ireland  has  been  conti 
tuged  against  the  allotment  system,  but,  as  we  think, 

Ltreeaon ;  for,  Utly.,  The  Irish  peasant  depends  almost 

wholly  upon  his  allolmenl,  looking  to  it,  not  as  an  auxiliary 
to  bis  datly  earnings,  but  as  the  total  of  his  means  of  fi u ppor t : 
^ly..  He  is  obliged  by  the  competition  for  land  to  pay  a 
hich  far  exceeds  the  proportion  paid  by  the  tenants, 
es  him  only  a  miserable  pittance  to  subsist  upon* 
also  been  urged  against  the  system  of  cottage  allot- 
-*  •'  tends  to  encourage  early  marriages,  and  to 
tho  I   of  a  race  of  beggars.     That  cottage  allot- 

lawu^  .«,.^T  ixave  this  efl'ect  is  true,  but  the  objection  is 
Coatnly  applicable,  and  perhaps  has  been  mainly  applied,  to 
ooitaife  ullotments  which  are  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to 
ren  '  ^ssible  for  tlxe  cottager  to  cultivate  them  with- 

out  aig  his  character  of  a  hibourer  for  that  of  a 

f4rm  vi  V  ut  (Qt  adequate  capital,  or,  as  already  observed, 
thr  flj-  iiuii5  apply  to  a  state  of  society  like  thai  in  Ire- 
liod..  The  muUipUcatiou  of  small  farms  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent question  from  that  of  cottage  allotments  as  here 
itlfeiafltood,  and  opinions  can  hardly  be  much  divided  as  to 
the  ioaxpediencv  of  such  increase. 

fkrt  of  the  objections  also  raised  af^ainst  cottage  allot- 
iBenta  will  be  removed  by  the  improved  udministration  of 
thft  Poor  Laws, 

U  rvoiailis  then  to  consider  whether,  under  the  actual 
cin'UiQifttaiiiTes  of  this  country,  the  advantages  above  sug* 
^#d,  aa  likely  to  arise  to  the  labouring  man  from  the 
pttMnsiou  and  cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  at- 
tacbod  ta  hJA  dwelling,  will  not  counterbalance  all  possible 


jlisiul vantages  which  have  been  suggested  as  likely  to  ro- 
suit  from  tne  system ;  whether  in  ftict  the  possession  of  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  as  here  understood,  wdl  or  will  not 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  which  a  labouring  man 
and  his  children  will  enjoy;  and  whether,  if  such  bo  the 
case,  such  possession  will  not  ItUve  a  tendency  directly  the 
opposite  to  that  which  bsM  been  imputed  to  the  system  of 
small  allotments  of  land. 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject  see  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  the  evidence 
taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  183L     [Gjirdex  Husbajvi>ry,] 

COTTBUS,  a  circle  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Spree, 
ill  the  southern  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  It  has  an  area  of  about  334  square  miles, 
and,  by  the  census  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831  contained 
42,UD0  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  2110  since  the  year  1S26. 
The  northern  parts  consist  in  general  of  elevated  moors; 
the  southern,  of  sandy  Hals:  there  is  an  abundance  of 
limber*  Besides  the  Spree,  this  circle  is  watered  by  the 
Mala  or  Makke.  and  a  number  of  rivulets.  There  are 
several  large  ponds  or  natural  expaur^es  of  water,  such  as 
the  *  DevU's  Pond/  south  of  Pictst,  the  royal  *  Carp  Pond,* 
near  Bahrcnbriick,  Sec.  The  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  agriculture  and  grazing;  the  principal  products 
are  rye*  potatoes,  llax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  chicory  roots, 
wine,  and  fish«  The  stock,  at  the  clo^  of  1831,  consisted 
of  3568  horses,  15,366  homed  cattle,  and  lfc^,373  sheep  and 
goats.  Opemtive  indusstry  is  almost  wholly  cotjflned  to  the 
towns;  and  the  principal  manufacturesj  are  woollens,  linens, 
:(tockings,  tobacco  and  snuff,  leather,  spirits,  and  beer. 
There  is  an  iron-work  near  Pritz,  with  a  high-blast  furnace 
and  5  hammers,  and  3  boiling- houses  for  tar.  Good  iron- 
stone and  peat  are  found  at  Werben.  Besides  the  chief 
tiiwn,  the  circle  contains  Pritz  on  the  Mala  and  on  the 
canal  of  the  Spree,  wi(h  about  2100  inhabitants  and  124 
villa|,a*s»  Cotthus,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spree,  in  ST  45'  N,  lat.  and  14'  i2'  E.  long.,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  strong  walls.  Its  population  amounts 
to  about  b'200  liu  1817,  6437,  and  1&31,  804C):  it  <  ontains  4 
churches,  a  gnnnasium,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  2  hospitiils. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
Iens»  linens,  beer,  and  brandy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able tiunsil-trade  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  as  well  as 
between  Stettin  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany. 

COITESWQLD  HILLS,  THE,  traverse  the  eastern 
part  of  Gloucestershire,  beginning  on  the  north  near  Chip- 
ping Carabden,  and  terminating  a  short  distance  north  of 
Bath.  Their  whole  length  may  be  somewhat  more  than 
forty-five  miles.  They  are  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  Cottcswokls.  The  upper  extend  from  Chipijing 
Caiubdeu  to  Stroud,  running  nearly  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.w! 
about  twenty-ilve  miles,  and  contain  the  highest  portion  of 
the  ridge.  Broadway  Beacon,  near  the  nortnern  extremity, 
rbes  to  10B6  feet ;  Cleeve  Hill,  east  of  Cheltenham,  to  11 34 
tect ;  and  Symmonds  Hall,  not  far  from  Stroud,  is  795  feet 
above  high-water  mark-  The  hills  in  tliis  part  are  three  or 
four  miles  across,  and  include  many  small  valleys,  to  which 
ag^riculture  was  formerly  limited,  but  in  modern  times  it  has 
been  carried  to  the  ver)^  summits  of  the  hills ;  though  the 
higher  situations  are  much  exposetl  to  cold  winrls.  The  lower 
Cotteswolds,  between  Stroud  and  Bath,  extend  abuut  twenty 
miles  nearly  due  north  mid  south.  They  hanlly  rise  any 
where  to  500  feet,  and  constitute  a  high  ground  from  one  to 
two  miles  wide.  By  the  flat  hUls  east  of  Malmsbury  the  Cot- 
teswoldii  are  connei-:fed  with  the  hilly  country  along  Ihe  Chan* 
nel.  The  waters  which  descend  from  the  western  declivity 
rjf  the  Cotteswolds,  which  is  the  steep  side,  fall  after  a  short 
?  0  urse  i  n  to  I  he  S  eve  rn .  Tho  ^e  wh  ich  des<j  end  fro  in  t  ho  eus  t- 
ern  declivity  form  the  upper  bmnches  of  the  Thames.  These 
liills  contain  no  minerals  except  Ireestone  and  Emestone, 

COTTI'N,  SOPHIE  RESTAUD,  bom  in  1773,  was 
tirought  up  at  Bordeaux  by  her  mother*  who  was  an  accom- 
plished  and  well-informea  woman*  At  the  oge  of  seven- 
teen she  married  Mr*  Cottin*  a  wealthy  Parisian  banker,  with 
whom  she  resided  in  the  capilaL  Three  years  after,  she  lost 
her  husband,  which  circumstance,  added  to  the  horrors  of 
the  revolution,  induced  her  to  retire  to  a  cottage  in  tlie  val- 
ley d*Orsav.  To  beguile  her  solitude  she  began  to  write  a 
novel.  *  Cliire  d'Albe,'  which,  notwithstanding  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  authoress,  whose  object  was  to  point  out  the 
lungers  of  seduction,  cannot  be  called  moral,  it  being  cal- 
culatod  to  engage  the  sympathies  in  Ihvour  of  the  herome. 
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vho  is  guilty  of  adulter)'.  This  bad  taste  in  morality,  of 
making  vice  interesting,  is  common  to  many,  and  some  of 
the  best,  French  novels,  such  as  Rousseau's  *  Julie,'  Madame 
de  Stael's  '  Delphine,'  and  many  others :  it  has  also  spread 
to  English  hteruture,  and  infected  not  only  novels  but 
poetry.  A  person  is  represented  with  a  thousand  amiable 
qualities,  and  one  single  vice ;  or  with  one  single  virtue, 
and  a  thousand  crimes ;  the  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases : 
our  sympathies  are  excited  in  favour  of  the  guilty,  which  is 
not  the  best  way  of  forwarding  the  cause  of  virtue.  In 
Madam  Colt  in  this  was  only  an  error  of  judgment  and  in- 
experience, for  her  heart  was  pure,  and  her  sentiments  and 
conduct  strictly  virtuous.  It  is  said  that  the  publication  of 
*  Claire  d'Albe'  was  owing  to  a  feeling  of  benevolence.  A 
person  of  her  acquaintance  being  proscribed  during  the  re- 
volution, stood  in  need  of  money  to  effect  his  escape; 
Madam  Cottin  hastily  offered  the  sheets,  which  she  had 
been  writing  for  her  amusement,  to  a  bookseller,  and  gave 
the  produce  to  thelPueitive.  Some  say  that  *  Malvina'  was 
the  work  which  served  this  benevolent  purpose.  The  sub- 
ject of  *  Malvina'  is  a  woman  married  to  a  confirmed  liber- 
tine, whose  conduct  drives  her  to  insanity,  from  which  she 
recovers  only  to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  repentant  husband. 
Ilor  third  work,  *  Amelie  Mansfield,'  although  cleverly 
written,  is  exceptionable  on  the  same  grounds  as  '  Claire 
d'Albe.'  Madam  Cottin  afterwards  wrote  *Mathildc,'  a 
tale  of  the  Crusades,  which  had  great  popularity.  The 
charm  of  Madam  Cottin's  writings  consists  in  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  trying  circumstances: 
she  always  excels  when  she  describes  those  of  virtuous  un- 
sophisticated persons,  for  she  then  drew  from  t  ho.  source  of 
her  0^71  pure  feelings,  but  she  does  not  succeed  so  well  in 
painting  bad  and  stormy  passions  and  worldly  intrigues,  to 
whicti  she  was  entirely  a  stranger.  Her  last  and  best  work 
was  '  Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  in  Siberia,'  the  characters 
and  sentiments  of  which  are  most  unexceptionable,  the 
action  well  conducted,  and  the  tennination  satisfactory.  A 
delightliil  [atmosphere  of  pure  and  almost  infantine  inno- 
cence seems  to  attend  the  neroine  throughout  her  task  of 
filial  devotion.  *  Elizabeth'  is  accordingly  a  work  which  is 
generally  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons,  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  young  girl,  who  is  living  with  her  exiled  parents  in 
Siberia,  and  who  forms  and  executes  the  resolution  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Moscow  on  foot  to  ask  their  pardon  of  the  em- 
peror. It  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander,  there  was  a  young  person,  called 
Praskowja  Lupolowa,  who  actually  performed  this  journey 
of  more  than  2000  miles,  and  obtained  the  object  of  her 
petition.  Madam  Cottin  has  worked  u^ion  this  fact,  and 
embellished  it  with  all  the  charms  of  description.  Tlie 
account  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  un- 
fortunate exiles,  is  pretty  exact,  except  in  one  or  two  cases, 
as  where,  for  instance,  she  speaks  of  avalanches  falling 
from  the  mountains  in  Siberia,  which  is  one  of  the  flattest 
regions  on  the  foce  of  the  globe.  But  her  novels  must  be 
'udged  of  as  works  of  imagination,  and  as  such  they  rank 
.lign  in  French  popular  literature.  The  style  of  *  Eliza- 
beth' is  considered  more  carefully  correct  and  finished  than 
that  of  her  other  novels.  Madam  Cottin,  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  liad  attentively  studied  the  Scriptures,  had 
begun  a  work  intended  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  its  sympathy  with  the  best  sentiments 
and  affections  of  the  heart.  She  had  also  begun  a  work  on 
education.  She  did  not  live  to  finish  either :  she  died  in 
August,  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  sincerely  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  extreme  modesty  and  total  ab- 
sence of  ambition  made  her  shrhik  from  rather  than  court 
popularity  and  fame:  most  of  her  works  were  published 
anonymously.  They  have  been  since  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  1617. 

COTTON,  a  word  derived  firom  A'w//i,  or  Kuiun,  one 
of  the  names  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  substance,  is  a 
filamentous  matter  produced  by  the  surface  of  the  seeds  of 
various  species  of  Gossypium.  [Gossypium.]  It  consists 
of  vegetable  hairs,  of  considerable  length,  springing  ft-om 
the  surface  of  the  seed-coat,  and  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the 
seed-vcsisol  in  which  the  seeds  lie.  Hairs  [Hairs]  are  ex- 
tremely common  on  the  surface  of  plants ;  frequently  how- 
ever they  are  unobserved,  in  consequence  of  their  small 
number  and  minuteness ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  some 
cases  they  give  plants,  such  as  the  Mullein  for  instance,  a 
remarkably  hoary  appearance.    On  tho  surfiice  of  iseeds 
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they  are  uncommon ;  and  yet  in  tiie  Malval  alliance,  to 
which  the  cotton  plants  belopg,  they  not  only  exist  abun- 
dantly on  the  seeds  of  tlmt  genus,  but  in  several  other  spe- 
cies. Vegetable  hairs  are  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which 
the  cellular  substance  of  vegetation  is  developed,  and  Ihey 
consequently  partake  of  two  of  the  great  characteristics  of 
that  form  of  tissue,  namely,  thinness  and  transparency.  In 
the  cotton  they  are  long  weak  tubes,  which,  when  immersed 
in  water  and  examined  uolder  the  microscope  by  transmitted 
light,  look  like  flat  narrow  transparent  ribands,  all  entirely 
distinct  firom  each  otlier,  and  with  a  perfectly  even  surface 
and  uniform  breadth ;  it  is  only  occasionally  that  any  appear- 
ance of  joints  is  observable  in  these  hairs,  and  when  thii 
happens  the  articulation  is  formed  by  a  line,  perpendicular, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  Sometimes  a  slight 
trace  of  fine  grains  is  discernible  in  the  interior,  hut  more 
frequently  the  hairs  seem  empty ;  if  strained  sinxly  they 
have  little  strength  and  readily  break,  and  it  is  only  when 
many  are  entangled  together  that  they  acquire  any  appre- 
ciable degree  of  strengtn.  In  cdl  these  points  cotton  mfos 
from  the  vegetable  matter  that  constitutes  linen ;  the  latter 
consists  of  woody  tissue,  in  the  state  of  long  tubes,  but  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  tubes  adhering  in  bund^  which 
it  is  difficult  under  a  microscope  to  break  up  into  their  com- 
ponent parts;  the  tubes  are  thick-sided,  and  will  not  acquire 
a  riband-like  appearance  when  viewed  in  water,  but  rather 
resemble  extremely  minute  thermometer  tubes.  When  they 
are  jointed  together  the  articulation  is  oblique,  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  being  pointed  and  overlying  each  other;  and 
finally,  in  each  particular  tube  of  the  w^y  tissue,  deUcate 
as  it  may  be,  there  is  a  sufficiently  appreciable  degree  of 
toughness  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  l>rcak  it.  lu  short, 
cotton  is  a  development  of  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the 
gossypium ;  linen  is  a  form  of  woody  matter ;  hence  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  with  certainty  hnen  from  cotton  manu- 
factured articles,  in  cases  of  doubt ;  and  hence  also  the  well- 
known  superiority  of  linen  to  cotton  in  strength :  tlic  latter 
is  manufactured  from  the  most  delicate  part  of  plants,  the 
former  from  the  toughest. 

Cotton  is  produced  by  many  different  species  and  varieties 
of  the  genus  Gossypium,  under  which  article  their  differ- 
ences, or  at  least  what  is  known  of  them,  will  be  explained.  In 
this  place  a  general  description  of  the  genus  will  be  sufilcamt 

It  consists  of  herbaceous,  or  nearly  herbaceous  plants, 
varying  in  height  from  three  or  four  to  fifteen  or  twen^ 
feet,  according  to  the  sort ;  sometimes  the  branches  become 
woody,  but  they  always  partako  very  much  of  the  herba- 
ceous character.  The  leaves  ai*e  downy  and  more  or  leu 
lobed,  being  sometimes  however  near  the  top  of  the  stem 
undivided;  at  their  base  is  seated  a  pair  of  awl-shaped 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  either  yellow  or  dull  purple,  and 
have  the  ordinary  structure  of  tue  Mai vaceous  family ;  eaA 
is  surrounded  bv  three  heart-shaped  bracts,  which  are  more 
or  less  lacerated.  The  calyx  is  a  bluntly  five-toothed  cup. 
The  seed-vessel  is  a  capsule  opening  into  fVom  three  to  fiw 
lobes,  and  then  exposing  many  seeds  enveloped  in  cotton, 
which  sometimes  adheres  to  them  so  firmly  that  it  is  sepa- 
rated with  difiiculty ;  sometimes  it  parts  freely  from  them; 
in  some  sorts  it  is  long  and  in  others  comparatively  short, 
giving  rise  to  the  commercial  names  of  long  staple  and 
short  staple. 

The  sorts  of  cotton-plants  are  extremely  numerous,  but 
never  having  been  critically  and  comparatively  examined, 
they  are  in  great  confusion.  And  yet  it  is  a  point  of  the  fltet 
consequence  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  their  differences, 
and  to  name  them  with  rigorous  precision  ;  for  it  is  thus 
only  that  knowledge  can  be  acquired  of  the  kinds  tliat  yield 
the  numerous  qualities  of  cotton  now  in  the  market,  and 
that  the  cultivator  can  be  enabled  to  improve  his  plantations. 
But,  as  Professor  Royle  has  very  correctly  observed,  '  there 
are  great,  and  in  some  respects  insurmouiitable  difi^cultios, 
as  botanists  have  generally  neglected  the  subject,  and 
omitted  mentioning  tlie  cultivated  species ;  while  cultivators 
have  used  provincial  names,  or  applied  now  ones  of  their 
own,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  notice  of  the  names  in  uie 
among  botanists.  This  hns  rendered  it  impossible  for  others 
to  ascertain  to  what  species  their  otherwise  valuable  observ- 
ations refer.  The  celebrated  De  Cahdolle  has  admitted 
thirteen  species,  observing  that  they  are  all  uncertain,  and 
that  no  genus  more  requires  the  labour  of  a  monographist; 
two  additional  species  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
one  by  Raeusch,  and  another  in  the  Hore  de  Sitt^amSit. 
Dr,  Von  Rohr  describe^  twenQr-nine  species  or  vmietiQi^ 
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Mr.  Badier  eighteen,  and  Mr.  Bennet  mentions  that  he 
knew  more  than  100  kinds,  and  that  they  appeared  to  him 
never-ending.*  Mr.*Royle  himslf  fixes  the  supposed  species, 
ais  fiir  as  he  could  determine  them,  at  eight. 

This  is  certainly  not  creditahle  to  the  managers  of  colo- 
nial gardens ;  it  says  little  for  the  good  sense  of  the  .super 
intendents  of  those  establishments,  where  alone  the  subject 
can  be  investigated,  that  there  should  not  to  this  hour  be  ever 
one  good  series  of  experiments,  exct;pt  Dr.  Roxburgh's,  upon 
record,  regarding  a  plant  of  such  immense  importance  as 
cotton.  In  the  West  Indies  there  have  been  public  botanic 
gardens  at  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Trinidad ;  the  last 
at  least  remains.  In  that  situation  all  the  varieties  of  cot- 
ton from  the  islands  and  the  main  land  of  America  might  be 
cultivated  side  by  side,  and  in  the  East  no  place  could  be 
Aore  favourable  for  the  comparison  of  all  the  sorts  found  in 
India  and  AfHca  than  the  botanic  garden  of  the  Mauritius 
The  results  could  without  difficulty  be  accurately  com- 
pared, and  in  six  or  se^'en  years  this  ^reat  desideratum  in 
eommercial  knowledge  might  be  supplied. 

Cotton-plants  are  found  wild  in  both  the  old  and  new 
world.  Herodotus  and  Arrian  speak  of  the  cotton-plant 
aa  indigenous  in  India,  and  the  linen  found  in  Peruvian 
tombs  sufficiently  attests  its  having  exisfed  in  that  country 
long  before  it  could  possibly  have  been  carried  to  America  b> 
eastern  intenrourse.  In  fact  the  wild  American  cotton-plants 
are  specifically  different  from  those  of  the  old  world;  but  at 
the  present  day  the  cotton  of  the  West  is  cultivated  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  while  that  of  the  East  has  long  since  been  in< 
troduced  to  the  American  plantations. 

The  situations  in  which  cotton-plants  have  been  advan 
tagcously  cultivated  are  included  between  Egypt  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  Eastern,  and  between 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Chesapeak  Bay  and  the 
iouth  of  Brazil,  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  It  has  not 
been  found  to  succeed  beyond  the  parallels  that  limi< 
those  countries.  In  the  equinoctial  parts  of  America  Hum- 
boldt found  it  at  9000  feet  elevation  above  the  sea;  in 
Mexico  as  high  as  5500  fecft ;  and  Professor  Royle  saw  it  at 
the  elevation  of  4000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.  It  seems  ge- 
nerally to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  in  dry  countries, 
and  the  interior  districts  of  naturally  damp  climates:  thus, 
while  the  best  cotton  is  procured  in  India  from  the  coast  of 
Corumnndel,  or  other  maritime  districts,  and  in  the  south- 
em  states  of  the  American  Union  firom  certaui  coast-islands, 
the  coast  cotton  of  Pemambuco  is  inferior  to  what  is  pro- 
duced in  the  interior  of  that  country.  These  facts  lead  to 
the  inference  that  it  is  not  merely  temperature  by  which 
the  quality  of  cotton  is  affected,  but  a  peculiar  combination 
of  heat,  light,  and  moisture ;  the  most  favourable  instance 
of  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  the  worst  to  be  Java  and  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

ITiat  tliis  should  be  so,  would,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  be  probable,  considering  the  nature  of  cotton 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  hairy  development  of  the  surfece 
of  the  seed;  and  nothing  in  the  organization  of  plants  is 
more  affected  by  the  situation  they  live  in  than  their  hairs : 
thus  scarcely  any  water-plants  have  hairs,  except  in  a 
lUght  degree,  while  the  same  species  transferred  to  a  dry 
ecposed  station  is  closely  covered  with  such  organs,  and  vice 
tersd.  The  quantity  of  hair  is  also  aff*ected  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  bv  local  circumstances.  The  Venetian  sumach 
plant,  when  in'tlowcr,  has  its  llower-stalks  nearly  naked; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  llower-stalks  has  no  fruity  and  be- 
eomea  omcred  with^x'ry  copious  long  hairs,  whence  the 
French  call  this  plant  Arbre  d  jyerruque ;  but  those  flower- 
ttalkA  which  do  hear  fruit  remain  hairless.  In  this  case  the 
local  cause  is  the  abundant  food  thrown  by  the  system  of 
the  sumach-plant  into  the  flower-stalks  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  firuit ;  and  the  fruit  not  forming,  the  food  intended 
for  it  is  expende:l  in  the  formation  of  hairs  upon  the  sur- 
&ee  of  the  flower-stalk :  this  is  a  local  circumstance  that 
may  be  referred  to  the  class  of  accidents.  But  local  cir- 
cumstances conducive  to  the  formation  of  cotton  in  excess 
maybe  permanent,  and  derived  from  the  situations  in  which 
the  plants  grow.  In  a  damp  cloudy  climate  the  food  pro- 
enred  from  the  soil  may  not  be  concentrated  upon  the  sur- 
flu-e  of  the  seed,  but  may  be  expended  in  the  production  of 
noessive  quantities  of  leaves,  and  of  proportionally  few 
flowers ;  or  it  may  pass  oft'  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form 
of  mere  exhalation,  a  small  proportion  only  being  consoli- 
dated; or  in  a  dry  climate  the  soil  may  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish food  enough  to  the  plant  out  of  which  to  form  more 
ntton  than  it  is  absolutely  ita  specific  property  to  produce 


under  any  circumstances.  Or,  lastly,  ihero  may  be  a  meait 
where  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  called  mto  their  utmost 
activity  by  warmth  and  abundant  food,  and  where,  never- 
theless, the  drpicss  of  the  atmosphero  and  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  constantly  acting  upon  the  surfkce  of  the  cotton 
pods  (see<l- vessels),  may  drive  back  the  juices  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  seeds,  and  thus  augment  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  ouality  of  the  cotton  itself:  this 
may  explain  the  action  of  climate  upon  this  substance. 

The  question  is  however  rather  more  complicated :  the 
different  specific  qualities  of  different  varieties  of  the  cotton- 
plant  must  be  also  taken  into  account.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  of  cotton  is 
certainly  cultivated,  although  so  little  is  correctly  known 
about  them.  In  some  of  them  the  cotton  is  long,  in  others 
it  is  short ;  this  has  it  white,  that  nankeen-coloured ;  one 
may  be  cultivated  advantageously  where  the  mean  winter 
temperature  does  not  exceed  40''  or  48°,  and  another  may 
require  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  This  is  just  what  hap- 
pens with  all  cultivated  plants.  Some  vines  will  produce 
only  sweet  wine,  others  only  hard  dry  wine,  and  some  ore 
suited  only  to  the  table ;  some  potatoes  are  destroyed  by  a 
temperature  of  32",  while  others  will  bear  an  average  En- 
glish winter ;  only  one  kind  of  wheat  produces  tho  straw 
ntim  which  the  fine  Leghorn  plait  for  bonnets  is  prepared. 
But  to  multiply  such  instances  is  unnecessary.  There  can 
then  be  no  aoubt  that  tho  quantity  of  cotton  will  depend 
upon  climate  in  part,  and  upon  the  specific  properties  of 
different  varieties  also  in  part. 

For  further  information  and  numerous  details  upon  this 
subject,  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  very  important  dissertation 
upon  the  cotton  cultivation  of  India,  by  Professor  Roylc,  in 
his  Illustratitms  of  the  Botany  and  other  branches  of  ihf 
Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of  the 
Flora  of  Cachmere,  article  *  Malvaceto.' 

The  Cotton-plant,  or  Gossypium,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Cotton-tree,  Bombax>  or  Eriodendron ;  the  latter 
has  also  cottony  seeds,  but  they  cannot  be  manufactured. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION  AND  TR.\DE.  Cotton  is 
called,  in  French,  Colon;  German,  Bavmuolle;  Dutch, 
Katoen,  Boomwol;  Danish,  Bomuld;  Swedish,  Bomull; 
Italian,  Cotone,  Bambagia ;  Spanish,  Algodon ;  Portuguese, 
Algodao;  Russian,  CMobtschatqjaBumafra ;  Polish,  Batrel- 
na  ;  Hindustani.  RUhi ;  Malay,  Kapas  ;  Latin,  Gossypium. 

The  distinctive  names  by  which  cotton  is  known  in  com- 
merce are,  ^-ith  the  following  two  exceptions,  derived  from 
the  countries  of  their  production.  The  finest  kind,  which 
commands  the  highest  price,  is  called  sea-island  cotton, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  first  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the 
low  sandy  islands  on  the  coast,  from  Charleston  to  Sji- 
vannah.  It  will  not  tlourish  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  it  is  said  that  its  quality  is  gradually  de- 
teriorated in  proportion  as  the  plants  are  removed  from 
*  the  salutary  action  of  the  ocxian's  spray' ;  it  succeeds  only 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  mid  Florida.  Tliis  cotton  Is 
composed  of  filaments  longer  than  those  of  any  other  de- 
scription, which  circumstance,  joined  to  its  even  and  silky 
texture,  fits  it  for  the  production  of  the  finest  yarns.  The 
seed  is  black,  and  in  the  southern  states  of  North  Ame- 
rica it  is  thence  frequently  called  *  black-  seed  cotton,' 
to  distinguisli  it  fh)m  the  snort-staple  cotton  produced  in 
the  interior  of  those  states,  and  which,  from  a  like  natural 
cause,  is  distinguished  as  grcen-secd  cotton.  The  seed  of 
the  sea-island  cotton  is  sown  every  year;  but  the  plant 
when  cultivated  within  the  tropics  will  live  and  yiclfl 
harvests  for  several  years  in  succession.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  come  originally  from  Persia.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Island  of  Anguilla  to  the  Bahamas  for  cultivation,  and  was 
first  sent  thence  to  Georgia  in  1 786 :  it  is  not  said  how  the 
seed  found  its  way  to  the  little  island  of  Anguilla :  llie 
annual  average  crop  docs  not  exceed  11,000,000  pounds. 

Upland  or  Bowed  Georgia  cotton,  the  green-seed  kind, 
has  received  its  name  of  upland  to  distinfjuish  it  from 
the  produce  of  the  islands  and  low  districts  near  the 
shores.  The  expression  bowed  was  given  as  bcini<  div 
scriptive  of  the  means  employed  for  loosening  tho 
seed  from  tho  filaments,  whirh  was  accomplished  by 
bringing  a  set  of  strings,  attached  to  a  bow,  in  conlact 
with  a  heap  qf  uncleaned  cotton,  and  then  striking  llic 
strings  so  as  to  cause  violent  vibrations,  and  thus  open 
the  locks  of  cotton  and  cause  the  seeds  to  be  ea-ily 
separable  from  the  filaments.  The  remaining  kinds  i.l* 
6otton  now  broucht  to  English  markets  are  distinf^uishcil 
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by  names  so  plainly  descriptive  of  the  countries  of  produc- 
tion, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  any  description  of 
them  with  that  view. 

The  materials  for  the  early  history  of  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  cotton  are  very  scanty.     In  India  and  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  plant  lias  been  cultivated, 
and  its  filaments  have  been  spun  and  woven,  from  time  im- 
memorial.   In  Mexico  the  Spaniards  found  cotton  cloths  in 
common  use  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  with 
the  use  of  cotton ;  but  the  mwaufacture  of  textures  of  this 
material  must  have  been  introduced  among  them  at  a 
period  not  so  remote  as  the  oora  which  produced  many  of 
the  remains  of  that  people  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.     Such  mummy-cloths  as  have  been  submitted  to  mi- 
croscopic examination  are  all  hnen ;  and  while  delineations 
of  the  flax  plant  are  commonly  found  in  Egyptian  paint- 
ings,   none   of  the   cotton   shrub    has  been    discovered. 
It  is  said  that  the  cotton  plant  was  very  early  known  in 
China,  and  culti^-ated  as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub,  but 
that  its  filaments  were  not  brought  to  use  until  the  thir- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  »ra,  when  its  cheapness,  as 
compared  with  wool  and  silk,  caused  it  to  rival  those  pro- 
ducts, notwithstanding  the  opposition  offered  to  its  intro- 
duction through  the  generally  unchanging  habits  of  the 
people.    More  than  300  years  before  the  date  just  men- 
tioned, the  plant  was  cultivated  and  its  produce  made  into 
clothing  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors.    At 
that  time  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  was  carried  on 
extensively  at  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada.      In  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  then  in  possession  of  the  Saracens,  the 
cotton  plant  was  cultivated.     The  mutual  repugnance  to 
each  other  of  the  Mohammodans  and  Christians  was  doubt- 
less the  cause  of  this  valuable  plant  not  having  been  use- 
fully known  at  that  period  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    The 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Italy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  there  ap- 
pears so  much  confusion  in  the  names  and  description  of 
the  various  tissues  then  known  in  commerce,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  with  much  confidence  on  the  subject 

It  is  not  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeentL 
century  that  we  find  any  distinct  mention  made  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  as  being  carried  on  in  England,  although 
it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Baincs  that  cotton  wool  was 
brought  hither  from  the  Levant  and  manufactured  in 
Manchester  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 
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The  limited  degree  and  the  mode  in  wliich  cotton  was 
used  for  the  production  of  tissues  in  this  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  Arkwright,  has  already  been  shown  in  this  work. 
[Arkwright.]  The  cotton  goods  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  early  history  of  the  manufacture  were  mixed 
goods,  of  which  the  warp  was  composed  of  linen  and  only 
the  weft  of  cotton,  the  mode  of  spinning  then  in  use  not 
giving  sufficient  strength  to  fit  the  latter  for  being  used 
as  warp.  This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  invention 
of  Arkwright,  whose  first  patent  was  obtained  in  1769, 
from  which  time  cotton  fobrics  have  been  made  exclusively 
with  that  material.  The  progress  of  the  manufacture  did 
not  at  first  give  promise  of  the  rapid  extension  which  it 
afterwards  exhibited.  In  1764  the  quantity  of  cotton  im- 
ported was  3,870,392lb8.,  and  the  annual  average  horn 
1771  to  1775  did  not  amount  to  one  million  of  pounds 
beyond  that  quantity.  In  the  five  following  years  the 
annual  average  quantity  was  no  more  than  6,766,61 3 ;  but 
in  1790  the  quantity  used  was  30,603,  45  libs.,  and  at  this 
rate  the  manufiicture  continued  stationary  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century  if  the  yearly  average  is  taken.  In 
1 800,  the  last  year  of  the  last  mentioned  series,  the  quan- 
tity was  above  50  millions  of  pounds.  From  that  time 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1814,  the  advance  of  the 
manufacture  was  unimportant,  the  annual  average  con- 
sumption being  66  millions  of  pounds ;  but  with  the  return 
of  peace  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  trado^ 
and  the  annual  average  consumption  of  cotton,  taken  in 
periods  of  five  years,  has  been  as  follows : — 

1815  to  1819     ....     118,267,611  lbs. 
1820  to  1824     ...      .     152,201,824   „ 
1825  to  1829     ....     205,665,011    „ 
1830  to  1834     ....     280,918,826    „ 
And  in  1835  the  consumption  was,    326,407,692   « 

The  following  statement  of  the  production  of  cotton  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  at  different  periods  during  the 
past  half  century,  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  'tables  and 
notes  on  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  foreign  trade  of 
cotton,'  com]nled  by  order  of  the  American  congress,  and 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Levi 
Woodbury,  the  secretary  of  the  United  States'  treasury. 
These  tables  appear  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  can 
and  industry,  and  they  present  the  most  complete  >iew  of 
the  subject  which  has  hitnerto  been  offered.  The  following 
table,  in  which  round  numbers  are  used,  must  evidently  be 
taken  as  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
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United  States 

of 

Americft. 

Brazil. 

West  lofUm 

IsUndM  and 

Colonies. 

Egypt. 

OthfnjMirti 
Africa. 

India. 

Otherparts 
Asia. 

Mraico  and 
South  Ame- 
rica (exclu- 
sive of 
Brasii;. 

Other  patU 
theWorM. 

Total  prodae. 

tionof 
RavCottoik 

1791 
1801 
18U 
1821 

i-^ai 

1834 

lbs. 

S.OOO.OOO 

4S,000,000 

80.000.000 

180,000.000 

383.000,0)0 

460,000.000 

lbs. 
22,000,000 
36.000.000 
35,000,000 
33.000.000 

8S.oon.ooo 

30.000,000 

lbs. 
12.000.000 
10.000,000 
12.000,000 
10.<K)0.000 

9,o«»n.ooo 

8.000.000 

Ibt. 

6.000.000 
18.000.000 
25.000.000 

lbs. 
46.000,000 
45.000.000 
44.000,000 
40.000.000 
36.000.000 
81.000.000 

lbs. 
150.000.000 
160,000.000 
170,000.000 
176.000.000 
180.000.000 
185.000,000 

lbs. 
120,000.000 
150,000.000 
146,000,001) 
135.000.000 
115.0(:0.000 
110.000,000 

lbs. 
68,000.000 
56.000.000 
67,000.000 
44,000,000 
35.000.000 
35,000.000 

lbs. 

13.000.000 
11.000.000 
8.000.000 
4.000.000 
13,000.000 

lbs. 
490,000,00f 
520.000.  OOt 
556.000.000 
630.000.fMO 

aso.ooo.oot 

SOO.OOC.OM. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  lately  become  an  obiect  of 
attention  in  Peru,  and  it  appears  probable  that  considerable 
supplies  may  be  sent  thence  to  Europe.  The  plant  may  be 
succ^'ssfully  cultivatctl  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru.  The 
quality  of  the  produce  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Upland 
Ue(»rgia  cotton,  some  shipments  made  in  1885  having  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  Georgia  cotton.  The  quantity  exported 
from  Peru  in  that  year  was  800,000  lbs. 

A  further  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  showing  tho 
distribution  of  cotton  at  various  periods  from  1 770  to  the 
present  time.  It  may  suffice  to  give  these  particulars  for 
one  year  (1834);  the  difference  between  the  quantities  pro- 
duced in  and  exported  from  the  different  countries  repre- 
sent the  probable  consumption  in  the  places  of  cultivation. 

Exports  from  the  United  SUtes  to  England     .  .     266.750.000  lbs.     lbs. 

u  H  M        to  France        .  ,       79.900.000 

»  ,.  M         to  Other  places  .       20A)00,000 

ToUl  from  the  Unite<l  SUtcs 366.630,000 

£x|>orts  from  India  to  Knslind 32.000.000 

„  „        to  China        40.000.000 

Total  exporU  from  India 73.000,000 

Braxil  to  Knglnnd 18.000,000 

West  Indies  to  England 4,000,000 

Brasit  and  Welti  ndi^  to  Fniuce 4.000,000 

Egypt  and  Turkey  to  England 1.500,000 

„       „          to  France        7.0004)00 

lbi.473^160|000 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  rather  mora 
than  two-thirds  (68  per  cent)  of  dl  the  cotton  sent  awar 
from  the  places  of  production  are  shipped  to  England.  It 
is  further  remarkable,  that  while  the  production  of  this 
article  has  increased  in  the  United  States  until  it  now 
equals  the  production  of  the  whole  world  as  it  existed  in 
1770,  the  quantity  grown  in  all  other  countries,  with  thlB 
exception  of  India  and  Ezypt,  has  materially  decreased. 
This  result  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  good  quaUty  of  American 
cotton,  the  low  price  of  land  there,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  cleaning  the  cotton  flrom  its 
seed  b>r  means  of  Whitney's  saw-gin,  introduced  in  1793. 
It  is  evident  however  that  the  greater  part  of  these  ad- 
vantages might  have  been  shared  by  many  other  countries 
in  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  equally  favourable  for  this 
branch  of  husbandrv:  and  it  will  probably  be  more  in 
agreement  with  the  net  if  we  attribute  the  success  of  the 
American  planters  to  their  greater  intelligence  and  industry^ 
seconded  by  the  commercial  enterprise  by  which  their 
country  is  characterized. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  increased  production 
has  been  going  forward  with  the  greatest  rapidify  in 
America,  the  prices  have  been  continually  declining.  In 
the  table  of  prices  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury  as  those  of 
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Uid  Slates,  nt  the  places  of  exporlalion,  and  ia- 
^11  kintls  of  cotlon,  it  is  shown  that  the  average 
tii^li  period  of  five  years,  from  1791  to  1835,  bits 
pUows,  vij:. ; — 

pfvllv  per  lb.  t*^  1t>. 

j?»s...i5iti.      iao6u»mo...  h^     miu>ms,..»A. 

l80S...lSid.         Igl6tol»30.,a3d.         183 1  to  1^35..  .fid. 

gher  pri(!€s  obtained  in  the  earlier  years  of  tliis 
Isl  not  be  taken  altogether  as  the  measure  of  thtj 
gainii ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  frnins 
Iciently  great  to  stimulate  production ;  and  if  the 
obtatued  from  Mr,  Woodbury 'a  table  j*  and  olher 
Te  to  be  relied  on,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
;et  \Tilue  of  their  prtxluce  is  yet  so  far  reduced  us 
the  extension  of  cotton  cuUivation  in  the  south- 
tatcii,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping  pac«  with  the 
^  demand*  of  European  manut^cturers»  *  Wbere 
and  labour  were  low,  m  in  Mbsissippi  and  Ala- 
"^fe*rs  ago,  two  cents  (one  penny)  per  pound  for 
Jkeed,  or  eij;ht  cents  when  cleaned,  would  psiy  ex- 
is  supposed  to  be  a  profitable  crop  in  the  south- 
^tes,  at  ten  cents  per  jjound*'  (Woodbury*^  Tobies, 
17.)  An  Ame ricii n  ge u i k ma n,  M r .  J osli ua  B ates, 
rtner  in  the  house  of  Baring  and  Co.,  stated  in 
•  c  the  Select  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
li  1833,  that  *itis  understood  that  even 
^  V  jK^nce  per  pound  U  a  price  at  wJiich  the 
in  money  in  the  valley  olHhe  Mississippi/ 
>n  of  inferior  quality  can,  it  i:>  .^aid,  bo  raised 
lence  per  pound,  ami  delivered  in  England 
of  oue  penny  upon  that  price.  Good  Siirat 
cost  two-ponce  half-penny  per  pound,  de- 
bay.  The  cost  of  praducliou  in  our  West 
is  considerably  greater,  and  the  etdtivation 
has  consequently  bceii  ibr  the  raoiit  part  abail- 
tbt  British  planters, 

h  brought   under  cultivation  in  tlie  United 

Id  on  an  average  from  1000  to  1200  pounds 

illon  with  the  seed,  wliich  will  yield  of  clean 

150  to   300  pouiwls.     In  the  old  slates,  the 

more  than  one-half  this  quantity*  One  uble- 

sufRcient  for  each  ei^ht  acre^  of  land,  if 

"  ter  part  of  the  work  by  the  aged  and 

ig  people  who  beloiTg  to  their  tamilies ; 

at  the  aarae  time,  be  able  to  cultivate  from 

acres  of  provision  ground.     Tire  proportion  of 

in  ench  100  of  the  entire  working  po- 

ootton-growing  districts  in  America  is  32; 

of  young  persons  not  yet  arrive/l  at  their 

and  of  elderly  people  still  capable  of  some 

labour,  ia  23;  l^ie  remaining  43  are  compo^^ed  ul'  | 

|Xiniicr  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  superannuated  | 

tw  of  whom  are  capable  of  any  but  ven'  liudit. 

weeding  and  picking  the  cotton.     Cnplain 

..;«,...  *\^^  details  of  a  plantation  where  ^iUO 

III  ri  eiiltiTation,  on  which  the  entire 

...      ..:is   122:  of  these   48  were   children  j 

,  and  four  were  wholly  supornnnuntcd.     Of 

70  only  3»J  were  ceuBidered  *  full  hands/  I  fi 

Tier  hands/  1 1  '  half-hands/  and  4  *rpiaiicr- 

le  being  equal  to  574  able-bodied  labourers, 

of  labourers  is  p^reater  than  that  first  stated 

iod  labourer  to  eight  acres,  which   rests 

nly  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  tables.     On    I  he 

Tfa  ore  told  that  the  whole  quantity  of  land 

m  in  ihe  United  States  at  this   time 

timated  at  two  millions  of  acres ;  that 

for  the  purpose  is  fi-om  SOO  To  900 

r» ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  persons 

in  field  labour^  picking,  and   niherwise 

'"  ation  of  cotton,  and  roising  their  own 

680,000.     If  to  these  are  added  the 

and  the  very  young  chilch'cn  compasing 

if  Uie  labouners,  *  besides  overseers,  owners, 

tivc  families  dependent  on  the  cotton  crop, 

that  a  million  of  persons  are  now  engaged  in 

cotton  in  the  United  States.* 

,%'aluc  of  the  kinds  of  cotton  more  commonly 

and  use  in  this  count r)\  will  be  seen  in 

J  priceii  quoted  by  the  brokers  of  Livcr- 

eotton  market  in  this  kingdom^  or  indeed 

tho  I  dth  January,  1837. 


fl 


per  lih 


0     4i       0     7j 


brought  info  the 
United  States  of 


5,161.017  Ibg. 
4l,429»0n 

1.815,270 

24,986,409 

284,455,812 

5,835.444 


Sea  Island       .         ,  .  2     1    to 

Demerara  and  Berbice  , 

EgyiJlian  .  0  Hi 

Pernambucti  and  Ceani  .  0  1 OJ 

Balita  and  Macaio  .  .09 

Maranliam       .         ,  .  0  10 

Mobile  and  Alabama  .  0     7\ 

New  Orleans  .        ,  .  0     7f 

Upland  Georgia       .  »  0     7J 

Common  West  India  *  0  10 
Sural 
Madras    . 

More  than  four-fiflbs  of  all  the  cotton 
United  Kinffdom  is  of  the  growth  of  the 
Araerira.    The  importations  during  1635 

From  Egypt  and  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ♦  t  ,  . 
,,  East  India  Company's  territorios  * 
„  British  West  Indies 
,y  Brazil  .  .  ,  . 
,.  United  States  of  America  ,  , 
„    Olher  places            «            .  , 

Total       .  363,702,963 

The  growth  of  this  trade  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  com- 
mercial precedent.  In  1786  the  total  imports  were  some- 
what  less  than  *20, 00(^000  pounds,  no  ])ai't  of  which  was 
furnished  by  North  America.  Our  Wciil  India  colonies 
supplied  nearly  one-third,  about  an  equal  quantity  was 
brought  from  foreign  colonies  in  the  same  quarter,  2,000,000 
pounds  came  from  Brazd,  and  5,000,000  pounds  from  the 
Levant.  In  1790  the  importations  amounted  to  31,447,605 
pounds,  none  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
In  1705  the  quantity  was  only  26,401,340  pounds.  In  this 
year  a  commercial  treaty  was  made  between  the  United 
States  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain,  by  one  article 
of  which,  aa  it  originally  stood,  the  export  was  prohibited 
from  the  United  States  in  American  vessicls  of  such  articles 
as  they  had  previously  Imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
AmonjT  these  articles  cotton  was  included,  Mr.  Jay.  the 
American  negt)tiator,  not  being  aware  that  cotton  was  then 
becoming  an  article  of  export  from  the  United  State-.  In 
JHOO  ibe  imports  had  more  than  doubled,  hnving  reached 
.16,010,73-2  pounds.  This  was  the  first  year  in  which  any 
considerable  quantity  was  obtuined  from  America;  the  im- 
ports fn»m  that  quarter  were  about  1G.00U,00«J  piunds.  Tho 
progress  of  this  trade  during  Ihe  present  century  is  shown 
l»y  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  imports  at  intervalt 
of  five  )  cars  : — 

From  alt  pt-icfs.         From  the  Unitisl  $Ut«B. 

18O.0  ,.        5'J.C82,406  lbs. 

IS  10  ..  j:]2.488,935 

1815  ,.        •Jfl,306,313 

Itili)  ..  151,6  72,655 

18.10        ..      2i\,\^iGl,4ry2 
1835        .,      a6;i,7U-2.9G3 

The  qtianlitiea  actually  cmployeil  in  our  manufactories 
in  differeot  years  during' the  same  period  and  at  equal  in* 
tenuis  have  been  as  under : — 

IBOO,    51,594.122  lbs. 

18€5,    58.878,163 

1810,  123,701.826 

1815,    92,525.951 

Tlie  rapid  extension  thus  shown  has  altogether  resulted 
from  tlie  inveniiuns  of  HarirrcaveH,  AikwTi^ht.  Crompfon. 
and  others,  in  spinning  machinery,  and  more  recently  from 
the  invention  by  Dr,  Cuitwright,  since  perfected  by  other 
mechanicians,  of  the  power-loom.  But  fijr  these  inven- 
tions it  would  have  been  impossible  for  our  artizans  to  htvc 
competed  succeisfuUy  with  the  spinners  and  weavers  of 
India,  from  which  coimtry  we  previously  received  our  sup- 
ply of  muslins  and  calicoes.  Tlie  wonderful  proficiency  of 
the  Hindu5  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  and  the  low 
rate  of  wages  among  them  have,  by  means  of  our  inven- 
tions, been  so  completely  overcome,  that  not  only  have  we 
ceased  to  import  for  use  the  muslins  of  India,  but  have  for 
many  years  sent  great  and  continually  inrrensing  shipments 
of  those  goods  to  clothe  the  natives  of  Indiii.  Tlvese  ship- 
ments were  quite  inconsiderable  until  the  partial  opotiing 


32,500.000  lbs, 

,16.000,000 

45,666,000 

8'I/J99,I74 
1.19,908,699 
210,885,358 
284,455,812 


1820.  152,829,633  lbs. 
1825,  202,546,869 
1830,  269.616,640 
1835,  326.407,692 
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of  the  trade  with  India  in  1814,  in  which  year  our  looms  made  in  1831  and  1832 ;  in  the  first  of  which  years  we  have 

supplied  818,202  yards  of  cotton  goods  to  India.    Two  years  seen  that,  according  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  number  of 

after>vards  the  shipments  were  doubled.     In  1818    they  spindles  in  use  in  the  United  States  was  between  one-fifth 

amounted  to  about  9,000,000  yards,  and  from  that  time  the  and  one-sixth  of  the  number  used  in  this  country.    The 

shipments  have  increased  so  greatly,  that  in  1835  the  mar-  great  demand  for  cotton  goods  within  the  States  has  hither- 

kets  of  India  and  China  took  from  us  62,994,489  yards,  the  to  prevented  any  very  considerable  exportation ;  the  total 

declare<l  value  of  which  amounted  to  1,660,806/.,  exclusive  annual  value  of  the  shipments  made  between  1826 — ^|)re- 

of  8,233,142  lbs.  of  cotton  yam,  valued  at  603,211/.     Con-  viously  to  which  year  the  official  tables  arc  silent  as  to  any 

siderable  shipments  of  cotton  piece  goods  are  still  made  expoits— and  1832,  was  under  250,000/.    In  1833  the  value 

from  India  to  this  country,  but  nearly  the  whole  are  re-ex-  is  given  at  24  millions  of  dollars  (520,000/.),  and  in  1834 

ported.  at  2,200,000  dollars  (458i000/.),    The  greater  part  of  these 

It  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of  our  manufactures,  more  shipments  were  made  to  Mexico  and  the  South  American 

perhaps  than  to  their  comparative  excellence  in  other  re-  states. 

spects,  that  this  commercial  revolution  has  been  brought       The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  France  in  1787,  the 

aoout.    Hie  hand-spun  yarns  of  India,  produced  as  they  earliest  year  as  to  which  any  returns  are  given,  was  4,466,000 

are  from  cotton  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  employed  in  kilogrammes,otnot  quite  ton  millions  of  pounds;  and  it  was 

our  factories  for  the  finer  kinds  of  fabrics,  are  more  durable  not  until  after  the  return  of  peace  that  any  decided  aug- 

and  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  cloths  more  cu-  mentation  occurred  in  this  branch  of  industry.    In  1815 

riously  fine  than  have  hitherto  been  woven  in  England ;  but  the  importation  of  cotton  was  16,414,606  kilogrammes— 36 

so  great  is  the  economy  attained  in  the  various  processes  of  millions  of  pounds;  in  1820  it  had  reached  20,000,000  kilo- 

our  manufacture,  that  this  advantage  of  durability  has  grammes*  in  1825  it  was  still  below  25  millions;  in  1830  it 

been  more  than  counterbalanced.  amounted  to  29{  millions,  and  in  1833  reached  35,609,818 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufactiu*ed  in  various  coun-  kilogrammes  (78}  millions  pounds).    In  the    same  years 

tries,  as  given  in  Woodbury's  Tables  for  the  year  1 833,  the  weight  and  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  France 

was  OS  follows : —  were  as  follows : — 

^»g»-«» I^'SS'SSS*'"  »^«^       •      '""^•"""""      •       21.mT200 

France 87,000,000  .c...  t,-,  ooa  8  fiqft  Ajn 

United  Stales.  ...    80  to  85  0000^  \l^,        ;         .--^^         ;         ,«;f,«;«^« 

IndioandChina    .     .     .     242,000,000  ,923         .         i.yijjis         .         43  190  495 

Mexico  and   Soutli  Ame-  igso         .         2.454,569         .         55,686.150 

nca.  including  Brazd     .       35,000.000  jggg  2  556  627         .         57  007  133 

Germany 36,000,000  '        '  '        ' 

Turkey  and  Africa       .     .       42,000,000  If  we  conn)are  the  quantities  here  stated  Ibr  1833  witn 

Spain 10,000,000  the  consumption  of  our  own  factories  and  the  shipments 

Prussia  ! 20,000,000  '""^^^  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year,  it  will 

Elsewhere 40,000,000  bo  seen  that  the  quantity  5f  cotton  spun  in  France  was  enual 

rrn.  x.       ^  i       i-         i  *   i      -.1  to,  or  rather  morc,  than  ouc-fourth  of  that  uscd  in  OUT  mills, 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  connected  with  ^,;^  ^^^^^  „,„^^,„^'  „f  ^^^  ^       Francowas  not  quite 

!n'i;^^^°^f  ?K^ 5«  !!y.'ii.^i1.  i?»r^^^^^^^  ^^'^^  *«  one^ightl,  part  of  L  value df  the  shipments Lm 

m  some  of  these  countries,  is  stated  in  the  same  tables  as  uiiffland 

fol  ows .  pcTBOTs,  Spindles.  '^^^^'  ^"^^  ^^^^^^  Country  in  which  the  cotton  manufkcture 

England    .     .     1833  1,500,000  9,500,000  ^^  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  tho  supply  of  foreign  markets, 

United  States       1831  200,000  1,750,000  is  Switzerland.    The  entu^  and  absolute  freedom  of  tndc 

France       .      .     1834  600,000  3,250,000  allowed  throughout  the  Swiss  cantons  prevents  our  giving 

Switzerland     .     1824  259,200  ^"7  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  at  any 

T,  ,      ,  '       *  1  *v  *  *i.  1  r  -.1  •" »  *  ^J°io  imported,  or  of  manufactured  sTOods  exported.    The 

It  has  been  comnuted    hat  the  produce  of  thirty-seven  ^^^^^^  nianufacture  is  of  modern  introduction:  the  fiift 

spindles  IS  reqim-c^  for  the  supply  of  one  loom;  but  this  spinning  machine  was  Established  at  St.  Gall,  in  the  year 

proportion  partly  depends  upon  the  flnencs.s  of  the  yarn,  ^'^^^     {;^^  Switzerland  still  imports  considerable  quantities 

ancT  IS   not   applicable  where  power-looms  are   used,    he  of  foreign-spun  yarns  for  the  use  of  her  hand-loom  weavers, 

quantity  of  cloth  woven  in  these  being  greater  than  that  ^  ^^^^%  ^^  power-loom  cloths  from  England,  which  m 

made  in  hand-looms  m  the  proportion  of  five  to  two.    The  ^  ^^  ^„j  printed,  and  aftenvards  exported     Finding  them- 

number  of  power-looms  used  for  weaving  cotton   at  the  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^j;  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^    *;^^  ^^  ^^  markets  of 

^y ^  ^^  ^^irM  ^  ^^^'  .^"  ^^'"^  y "\*^^^"!5?^™'  T    1  '^'^^*  Europe  by  heavy  duties  anJ  prohibitions,  the  merchants  of 

of  which  90  C79  were  m  En-land  1/, 531  in  Scotland,  and  Switzerland  have  directed  thiir  attention  to  the  supply  of 

1,416  m  Ireland.    The  number  of  persons  emploved  m  cot-  j^orth  and  South  America,  and  partiallv  of  India  alw    iTie 

on  mclones  in  the  same  year  was  220,134.    Tlic  proper-  perfection  to  which  dyeing  and  cotton-printing  have  been 

tiuiis  Ki  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  were:-  ^^^^g^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^„^^^^J^  ^f^.^^  ^,^^^^  ^J^^  advantages.    So 

-n.     1      1      o^i"oV,  n*!.™^.'.'  ,^i'^V;o  g^*^*  is  ^lic   decree  of  perfection  attained  in  the  appll- 

England     88,327  94,91 6  183,243  nation  of  the  colour  denominated  Turkey  i-ed,  that  cali^ 

Scnthind     10,529  22,051  32,580  and  prints  of  that  colour  arc  imported  from  Switzerland 

Ireland  .       l,r>3J  2.Qi2  ^>311  ^^^^  England :  the  same  may  be  said  of  embroidered  muslinl. 

1  n/^  .nr  ,  i  n  ^ on  n«n  i  o «  Tlic  cottou  maiiufacturc  is  the  most  cjenemlly  diffused  of 

100,495  1 19,639  220,134  ^11  the  branches  of  industiy  upon  which  the  production  of 

These  numbers  do  not  include  persons  employed  in  the  clothing  depends.     The  greater  part  of  the  countries  in 

processes  of  dyeing  and  printing,  hand-loom  weavers,  stock-  which  it  is  carried  on  limit  their  production  of  cottoti  gpods 

ing-knittcrs,  nor  makers  of  bobbin-net.  to  the  wants  of  their  own  people.    The  perfection  to  whick 

The  first  cotton-mill  built  in  the  United  States  was  set  the  spinning  processes  have  been  carried  in  this  country 

to  work  in  Rhode  Island  in  1790.    Attempts  had  been  made  has  made  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  some  measure 

in  the  previous  year  *  to  get  the  machinery  into  operation  dependent  upon  our  cotton  mills  for  the  finer  description!  . 

by  water,  by  means  of  models  for  carding  and  spinning,  of  yarns;  and  a  suflicient  indication  of  the  universality  rf 

which  the  state  of  Massachussetts  had  procured  from  abroad;  cotton-weaving  may  perhaps  be  atforded  bj*  insiHjction  of 

but  no  mill  was  begun  until  the  autumn  of  1789,  when  one  tho  table  given  under  the  head  of  Cotton  ManufacturkSi 

WIS  coinmenced  by  the  as^^istance  of  Mr.  Slater,  who  had  and  which   contains  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  diffo- 

then  recently  come  from  England.     About  this  time  a  rot-  rent  descriptions  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  of  twist  and  yarn,  ex- 

ton-mill  was  erected  at  Beverley,  Massachussetts.  by  an  in-  ported  from  the  United  Kingdom  durinij  the  year  1835. 

corporated  company.'  '  COTTON  SPINNING.     Among  all   the  antient  me- 

Thc  nianuliicluve  made  at  first  so  little  progress  in  the  chanical  arts  tliere  were  few  so  simple  as  that  of  converting 

United  States,  that  up  to  1808  not  more  than  15  spinning  the  downy  filaments  of  tho  cotton  plant  into  a  continuoW 

mills  had  been  erectetl.    There  was  a  great  increase  in  1812,  thread  according  to  the  methods  generally  used  before  the 

ocra;i'«iicd   by   the  war  between   England  and  America;  time  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  and  which  methods  alt 

Qgiiin  from  1820  to  1825  much  capital  was  applied  to  this  still  employed  in  eastern   countries.    There   arc,  on  the 

ol:\jcct,  and  a  further  extension  of  the  manufacture  was'  other  hand,  few  processes  for  tho  pcrfoimance  of  whfeh  tit 
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i;  ifiTOtitivG  pi7wew  of  man  huve,  hince  that  pcviod  been  more 
fTv^sJ    ji,  ijiic  ....iiv.i  .-v  ..i.,i  ,ii,rii>.r  t^*'- ■'"-'■•  "^^ '-n^  ■'"■1  "'n.  tljan 

yuru, 

i    :=..     ^  ..  ,  .     .-  :  .  ,    .     ic«l  in 

hy  the  spinning- wheel,  in  or  soon  at'ter  the  reign 

y  VllL    The  next  improve  men  is   in  this  usetul 

;  uti  wrr^  thobo  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright^  the  introduce 

'  Um\  r^t  which   h  noliced  under  thu  head  Cottox  Manu 

that  time  llie  inventions  by  which  the 

I  lint?  hfm  botjn  advanfied  in  this  uouulr) 

•  r  a  large  volume  would  hatrdly 

luu ;  all  that  con  here  he  at 

i[  liio  vurious  processes  now  in  use 

cutton-Tnills  of  Lancashiro,  and  u 

,M    uiL."  more  striking  effet'ts  whiuh  have 

i  (hoir  introduction. 

'  >'  t'Toat  variety  generally  found  in  the  quality 
t  cuttun,  which  would  oiherwiao  occasion 
iTirctiic  ill  the  quality  of  the  yarn  pro- 
dur««i,  til  1  hagH  are  mixed  togelher  m  a 

h*«p      1  ading  Qiit  the  contents  of  eadi 

Imi;  >  ut'  uniform  thickness,  the  contents 

i*f  ^'  ^ing  separate  layers  and  resting  one 

liwt  the  number  uf  layers  corresptnids  ti> 
.     Ill  making  this  heap,  which  in  called 
uig  1  layers  are  to  be  trampled  oi 

in  the  manner  of  budding  a 
uuii  ui  \sUith  the  bing  is  composed  is 
Li  mke  from  top  to  bottom.     It  is  ovi- 
T'-<  a  t>ortion  of  each  horizontal  layer 
ud  that  thus,  if  the  work  be  skil- 
-  of  the  different  baf^s  must  be  col- 
ma*s  of  uniform  tjuality. 
I  J  mix  in  this  manner  diA ore nt  descrip- 

llil^  i jr  the  production  ol^  various  qualities  of 

l^rv  11  on  tbii  part  of  the  mauufacturer  is 

io  produce  a  mass  that  will  answer  the 
I  tho  least  pogsible  cost.  The  practice  of 
much  in  this  roapect,  but  it  is  con- 
lal  rule  to  mix  togelher  only  such 
II  tho  length  of  their  staple.  Tlie 
i!  m  the  previous  operations  of  the 

'    ii  certain  proportions  for  mak- 
II.     For  tho  higher  numbers* 
'   Cm    \\Ar\x  finer   qualities  of 
IS  or  for  weft. 
li  the  luckiiof  cotton 
di  ilie  K^iue  time  il  separates 
h  it  may  contain.    Thi«  ma- 
il ado  of  wood  and  phiced 
;  iie  r,  th  rou  n h  w h  i  c  h  t  he 
i^h  which 
160U  OI 
imuv.     1  111!  couiiu  IS  i  liu.-i  |i.t^.-L-fl  through 
and  i^ubietiod  to  two  sets  of  beaters 
I  -  -  -  -  ' '  !  i  ng-machine.  the  use  of  which 
n  li>  tpa-r  t  cleaned  cotton  into  a  given 

In^th  :ii  1...  t'j  its  being  presented  of  uni- 

inn  \t  machine— tlie  carding-en^ino. 

flfc  U  not  universally  used.    Wiere 

f]|p  1^  spun  it  answers  sutftcientW 

\nil  lie  saving  of  labour,  tut  foj 

loc  ^lo^^l  precision  is  required  in  ordci 

tj  i ;  u   tho  size  of  the  yarn,   machine- 

iu^i  (li  t.^  lit'  all  wer  so  well  as  hand-spreading.  Tho 
19090  «ui*l  ho  wejLrlied  very  accurately  before  it  is  put 
lilt  Uj*  '  ^^ine,  and  when  perfectly  spread  is 

laikd  •  't]&s  of  which  will  of  course  be  re- 

iJitgwl  }  r  cotton  supplied  to  the  machine. 

\m  Oft-  tL'd  continuou-'^ly,   so  that   an    un- 

ti, ,,    ,    _ pa.'sses  through  tho  machine  and  is 

Mnd  on  R  wojden  rutler.  In  this  form  the  cotton  is  called 
fcWiLcr  till',  sod  i^  then  ready  for  the  carding-engine. 

ihc  Hhrois  of  the  cotton  cross  each  other 

The  ufeeof  the  carding-engine  is  to  dis- 

1  hem  out  and  to  lay  them  parallel 

-pcuking,  tliis  i*  the  first  operation 

Muu^  processes  being  used  only  to  open 

11.    The  cnrd  h  a  si>ecics  of  brn&h  made 

'  '',1'i.mgh  a  t-heot  of  leather  and  point- 

11.     In  the  early  pcrio<l  of  cotton- 

iv:i^   iM   iiM-  ..-.,. A,  these  cards  \verc  nailed  on  small 

g|  iMOd  Willi  handles,  and  Iwu  of  them  wero  used 


together^  one  hold  in  each  hand.  The  first  iinprovemenl 
made  in  this  implement  was  effected  about  176U,  by  James 
Hargreavos,  who,  a  few  years  later,  invented  the  spinning- 
jenny.  This  improvement  in  the  cards  consisted  in  having 
one  of  them  greatly  increa&od  in  aUct  and  fixed ;  this  was 
called  the  stock,  and  tho  othot  was  suspended  by  a  cord 
working  in  a  pulley,  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  chambtjr; 
the  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  that  two  or  more  cards 
could  be  applied  to  the  same  stock.  Tliis  modification  was 
imiiiediately  followed  by  the  greater  improvement  of  cylinder 
curds;  tho  father  of  the  late  Sir  Rtibtjft  Pctil  set  up  a 
maohino  of  tho  kind  at  Blackburn  in  1762,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Hargrcavos.  The  inventor  of  cylinder  caitU  18 
not  known  with  certainty.  Mr.  Haines  ascribes  the  inven- 
tiuii  to  Lewis  Paul,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1"4»  for  tm- 
prove  me  nts  in  carding.  The  c^irding -engine  consisix  of  a 
horizontal  cylinder  covered  in  its  entire  circumference  with 
narrow  fiUet  cards  wound  spirally  round  the  cylinder, 
leaving  an  intervening  space  between  tho  several  spiral 
lines  thus  described  on  tha  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Over 
the  cylinder  is  a  concave  framo,  the  interior  surface  of 
which  is  lined  with  cards,  and  the  form  of  which  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  tho  cylinder.  When  tho  cylinder  is  made 
to  revolve,  the  cards  on  it  and  on  the  frame  work  against 
each  other,  by  which  means  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  dis- 
enlangled  anti  properly  arranged,  as  already  mentioned.  Tlie 
cylindors,  w  hich  are  usually  about  3  feet  in  diamt»ter,  and  3 
tcet  long,  are  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  about  110  re- 
volutions in  a  minute. 

Tho  cotton,  in  the  form  already  described  as  a  breaker 
lap.  is  led  into  the  carding-machine  by  a  slow  motion  through 
temling- rollers,  one  inch  in  diameter,  wliich  revolve  only 
twice  in  a  minute.  The  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  then 
immediately  engaged  by  the  wires  of  the  main  cylinder, 
and  after  being  by  their  means  properly  arranged,  are 
thrown  off  by  its  velocity  to  a  second  cylinder  called  a  dofier. 

When  cylinder-cards  were  first  used,  hand-cards  wero 
employed  to  take  off  the  cotton.  Various  eontrivnncis 
woro  at  different  times  adopted  for  iraprorving  thbi  part  of 
the  process,  until  at  length  Arkwright  contrived  tor  the 
purpose  a  plate  of  metal  toothed  at  the  edge  like  a  comb, 
which,  instead  of  revolving  as  the  former  contrivances  had 
done,  was,  by  means  of  a  crank,  made  to  move  rapidly  in  a 
periiendicular  direction,  and  with  slight  but  reiterated 
strokes  on  tho  teeth  of  the  cards  detached  the  cotton  from 
them  in  a  uniform  fleece.  This  fioece  is  made  to  undergo 
compression  on  its  passage  to  a  roller,  from  which  it  is  dc- 
luorcd  in  the  form  of  a  thick  but  soft  thread,  called  a  card- 
end,  or  sliver,  into  a  tin  can.  Tho  duration  of  the  carding 
process  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  oualiiy  of  the  cotton 
under  prejiaration.  If  the  fibres  are  short  and  coarse,  the 
L^arding  should  bo  quickly  |»erformefl,  not  indeed  by  acce- 
lerating the  speed  of  the  cylinders,  but  by  taking  the  cotton 
faster  off  the  canls, 

Tho  next  operation  is  called  di'awing,  and  the  machine 
by  means  of  which  it  is  performed  is  called  tho  drawing- 
frame.  The  object  of  this  drawing  in  to  complete  what  has 
been  begun  by  the  carding- engine,  viz.,  tho  arranging  of 
the  tlbres  of  cotton  longitudinally,  in  a  uniform  and  parallel 
diioction,  and  to  remody  all  existing  inequalities  in  tlie 
thickness  of  the  sliver.  The  drawing-frame  acts  upon  the 
aamo  principle  as  ArkwTight*s  spinning- frame,  two  set^i  of 
rollers  being  employed  moving  with  unequal  velocilicH, 
In  its  passage  through  the  first  pair  the  sliver  is  simply 
compressed,  but  being  drawn  through  the  second  pair  willi 
twice  or  thrice  the  original  velocity,  it  is  necessarily  drawn 
out  in  the  same  proportion.  In  repeating  tliis  operation, 
which  is  called  doubling,  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number 
of  the  drawings  arc  passed  through  both  sets  of  rollers;  in 
the  llrst  thej'  are  made  to  coalesce,  and  in  the  second  are 
again  drawn  out.  This  doubling  and  drawing  process  is 
repeated  very  frequently,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  1000 
times,  in  order  to  correct  every  inequality  in  the  thickness 
of  the  cord  or  sliver  :  up  to  this  point  the  cotton  has  mrt 
been  made  to  undergo  any  twist.  This  doubling  and 
drawing  process?  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  ill  or 
insullicicntly  perlbrmed,  the  yarn  cannot  prove  of  good 
.quality. 

Rovitig,  the  next  stop  in  the  process,  ui  a  continuation  of 
the  drawing,  with  this  only  diffcrenre,  that  the  cord,  now 
called  a  rove  or  slub,  being  so  much  reduced  in  thickness 
that  it  will  not  otherwise  hold  together,  a  slight  twist  is 
given  to  it  by  pa^siDg  tt  m\Q  ti  t?onicid  can,  which»  while 


receiving  it,  is  made  to  revolve  witli  great  velocity.  Tlie 
rove  thus  slightly  twistod,  is  wound  uijon  Ijohbiua  hy  chil- 
dren, and  lA  then  ready  far  the  spinning  frame*  AhtJut  ihc 
year  1817,  a  machine  called  ^fy  frame  was  contrived  for 
preparing  roviiigs  fur  inferior  numberis  of  yarn.  Instead  of 
revolving  cans,  this  frauie  i;*  provided  with  a  series  of  spin- 
dle«,  each  of  which  k  provided  with  a  ftyer,  the  revoluliotis 
of  which  give  tlie  requisite  twi^t  to  the  cord,  which  is  deli- 
vered at  once  to  the  hobhiii  fitted  loosely  on  the  spindle* 
Tlie  tube  frame,  more  recently  introduced,  is  used  for  pre- 
paring yarns  of  all  qualities.  Instead  of  cans,  this  fi-amo  is 
provided  with  revolving  horizontal  cylinders^  and  hy  its 
means  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work  can  \m  done  in  a 
given  lirae  than  with  the  tly  frame.  The  rove  which  it 
producer  has  no  twiist,  and  is  therefore  very  tender,  and  the 
qnanlity  of  waste  which  it  occasions  is  greater  than  is 
othen^lie  experienced.  The  tube  frame  is  an  American 
invention,  but  bus  been  improved  in  this  country  j  a  patent 
fur  these  iniprovemenlii  was  i^ranted  in  ]  82y. 

Tlie  principle  of  Arkwright's  spinning  frame  has  been  al- 
ready explained.    [Arkwhicht.]    The  yarn  produced  by  its 
means  received  the  name  of  water-twibt,  from  the  circum- 
[ stance  of  the  raochiner}'  being  at  first  set  in  luotton  by 
I  water  power.     The  throstle-frame  is  the  same  in  principle 
[as  Arkwright'n  invention,  but  the  movement  of  the  ptirts 
[is  Himpliftod,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  increased, 
land  a  greater  number  of  spindles  maybe  driven  with  an 
I  ec|ual  amount  of  power;  it  was  introtlueed  about  the  year 
IBIO.     Tlic  mule-jenny,   invented  by  Samuel   Crompton, 
.  combines  the  esscntialprinoiple  of  Arkwright's  frame  with 
the  property  of  stretching  possessed  by  Hargreave's  jenny. 
I  By  means  of  the  mule-jenny,  the  roving  is  tirst  drawn  and 
j  llien  strctclied*     The  effect  of  this  improvement  is  lo  make 
^  the  yam  finer,  and  of  a  more  uniform  tenuity^    When  deh- 
I  vered  by  the  rollers,  the  tliread  is  thicker  in  some  paria 
I  than  in  others,  and  these  thicker  parts  not  being  so  effectu- 
I  ally  twisted  as  the  smaller  parts,  are  softer  and  yield  more 
readily  to  the  slretchini^  power  of  the  mule,  and  hy  this 
F  me  tin  si,  the  twist  becomes  more  equal  throughout  the  yarn. 
Throstle-spinning  is  seldom  employed  for  higher  numbers 
thiin  forty  to  fifty  hanks  to  the  pouiid,  because  emallcr  yarn 
\  would  not  have  strength  lo  bear  the  drag  of  the  bobbin,  but 
)  in  mule-spinnini5  no  oobbin  is  used,  and  the  yarn  is  wound 
or  built  upon  the  spindles  without  subjecting  it  to  any 
strain.  Tho  spindles  in  this  machine  arc  regularly  arranged 
on  a  carriage,  which  when  put  in  motion  recedes  from  the 
rollers  with  a  velocity  somewhat  greater  than  that  at  which 
the  reduced  rovings  are  delivered  IVom  them;  dmng  this 
time  the  yarn  i^  receiving  its  twHsl  by  the  rapid  revolving 
of  ttie  spindles,  and  when  the  rollers  are  madt?  to  cease 
giving  out  the  rovings,  the  mule-jenny  still  continues  to 
recede,  but  wiih  a  slower  motion,  and  its  spindles  to  re- 
volve, and  thus  the  stretching  is  effected.     The  distance 
which  the  spindles  recede  from  the  rollers  while  both  are  in 
action  is  called  a  stretch ;  this  is  usually  about  filty-four  or 
fifly-6U£  inches;  the  space  through  which  I  he  mule  moves 
greater  than  and  during  the  giving  out  of  the  rollers,  is 
called  the  gaining  of  the  carriage;  and  the  furihcr  spuce 
QiJeoviiiplii»hed  hy  the  carriage  after  the  rollers  are  stopped, 
l5l«ilitMl  the  second  stretch ;  durin|>f  this  latter  part  of  their 
^progrt»«H,  the  spindles   are   made   to  revolve   much  more 
rapidly  than  bclore.  which  is  to  save  time.  When  the-draw- 
ing,  stretching,  and  twisting  of  the  thread  aie  thus  accom- 
pliiihed,  the  mule  disengages  it&elf  fi*oin  the  partA  of  the 
machine  by  which  it  haa  been  driven,  and  then  tlie  atten- 
dant spinner  returns  the  carriage  to  the  rollci-s,  again  to 
porform  its  task.     Wliilc  rettu-ning  to  the  roller,  the  thread 
which  has  been  spun  is  wound  or  built  on  the  spindle  in  a 
conical  form,  and  is  called  a  cop.    The  mule-jenny  is  a 
complex  piece  of  mechanism,   and  requires  to  have  all  its 
parts  very  nicely  fitted  and  adjusted.     At  first  it  was  con- 
structetl  with  only  twenty  spindles,  but  by  successive  im* 
provements  has  been  made  sometimes  to  contain  upwards 
of  1000. 

The  last  great  triumph  of  invention  connected  with 
cotton  spinning  which  it  is  remiisite  to  notice,  is  the  self- 
acting  mule  contrived  by  Mr,  Roberts,  of  tho  firm  of  Sharp, 
Roberts,  and  Co.,  mac  nine -makers  in  Manchester.  Tlie 
c^irrioge  of  this  mule,  after  having  tlrawn  out  and  stretched 
and  twisted,  the  thread  is  returned  again  to  the  rollers  by 
mechanical  means  without  the  guidance  or  intervention  of 
any  inteUigenl  agent,  the  onlv  attendance  required  being 
that  uf  children  to  joiii  such  Ihreada  at)  may  have  been  ac- 


cidentally broken  In  thcslretching.    This  sal 
is  even  more  complex  in  its  arrangements*  th 
machine,  and  hence  ^eat  doubts  were  entertained  as  &  its 
successful  working-     It  la  probably  owing  to  tho  grvat  care 
and  ability  shown  by  the  inventor  in  their  construction 
that  these  doubt.^  have  proved  ill-founded.    This  invention 
in  its  improved  form  was  secured  by  patent  in  1830,  and 
has  already  come  extensively  into  use ;  its  advantages  ai 
regards  economy*  and  rendering  the  manufhoturcr  inaepeu* 
dent  of  a  class  of  workmen  who  have  fret|uently  provea  re- 
fractorj',  ore  so  great,  that  this  machine  will,  ;^-   "  •"  ■♦*r^r  nf 
course  be  adopted  in  every  cose  where  new  m  iv- 

quired;  it  is  already  (1836)  used  in  more  than  .       . ...  .;r.L,, 

If  the  yarn  spun  with  the  mule-jenny  be  intended  for  it^e 
as  weft  in  the  factory  where  it  is  produced,  the  cona  ore  ot 
once  applied  to  the  shuttle,  and  of  late  it  is  sometimes  llie 
custom  to  exi>ort  them  in  that  form ;  but  w  hen  intendecl 
for  warp,  and  generally  when  exported,  the  yarn  ih  reeltd 
into  hanks  each  840  yards  in  length,  tor  performing  which 
operation  a  self-acting  reel  has  been  contrived.  T\ua  prw* 
cess  is  attended  by  young  women.  Tlie  diameter  of  the 
reel  is  4i  feet ;  when  it  has  performed  80  revolutions,  a  by 
is  formed  measuring  12U  yards,  and  seven  of  these  Itji 
make  up  a  hank.  Each  hank  is  separately  tied  rnnmd  with 
a  thread,  and  weighed  lo  ascertain  its  fineness  ;  the  differ- 
ent si^es  are  then  put  by  themselve&  aiul  >.t'iknrjir»^ly  packt;d 
in  paper  bundles  of  either  five  or  ten  pu  it. 

Fine  yarns  are  usually  singed,  in  oi  i  love  their 

loose  downy  fibres  and  to  give  them  snioothnetis.  Thit*  \^ 
accomplished  by  subjecting  tho  thread  to  the  otrtion  at 
a  series  of  coal-gas  tlames,  through  which  it  m  Several  time* 
passed  with  great  velocity. 

Cotton  thread  is  made  by  laying  together  two  or  more 
yarns  of  equal  qualit>%  and  twisting  them,  for  which  purpasw 
also  machinery  is  employed,    V  ^      '       '      '  '      ■  urn! 

twisting,  the  yarn  is  |>asse«l  luri!^ 

a  thin  solution  of  starch;  the  im^i  .^  onic 

direction  to  that  applied  hv  the  fepiunui  'Kisl 

the  tliiead  to  resemble  in  tliis  respect  oi.^.^...     ,.,v. 

Scarcely  any  operation  in  a  cotton  mill  is  earned  for 
without  tlic  intervention  of  a  machine,  by  which  the  trorli 
is  done  with  gretiter  precision,  and  also  with  greater  cele-^ 
rity,  an<l  consequently  greater  economy,     Tlie  packing  of 
the  hanks  of  yarn  into  bundles  in  the  work  of  a  UtntUi ' 
press,  hy  means  of  which  the  hanks  arc  pressed  into  a  \^f[  ^ 
small  I'ompasiii,  the  power  of  the  machine  enabling  }oung 
females  to  exert  quite  suflkient  strcm^th  for  the  purpose. 
The  degree  in  which  the  inventions  that  have  here  beea 
noticed  have  reduced  the  expenses  attending  this  brand 
of  manufacture,  is  shown  by  the  following  ^.tatement,  drawal 
up  by  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne,  lately  and  for  many  yeafsl 
secretary  to  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Glasgow.    Priccs| 
of  cotton-yarn,  100  hanks  to  the  lb,,  in  the  following  yeais^ 
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The  waste  of  material  in  spinning  cotton  Is  variously 
timated.     Mr.  Kennedy  calculated,  in  a  paper  f^ 
by  him  lo  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosi'; 
ciety,  that  the  waist e  amounts  to  1  i  ox,  per  lb,,  or  ul-ji  i\  ^ 
tenth  [of  tht?  original  weight ;  and  this  estimate  is  thougl 
to  be  very  near  the  truth. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  concenung  the  labour 
ofchihlren  in  factories,  was  designed  to  show,  from  actual 
returns  made  by  a  great  number  of  manufacturers,  tho 
manner  and  projKirtions  in  which  the  diflerent  clju*5cs  of 
work-people  are  employed  in  cotton  milk,  uud  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  their  monthly  net  earnings  tlirougboul  thtt 
kingdom, 

*  Sjiuti  from  Bourboti  cotUm.  \  Spun  (h>in  Soa  lalimd  «otlMOi 
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Th«  following  statement  exhibits  the  actual  working  €»f  a 

il  in   iVf michester,  in  the  year  1834.    The  yarn 
i  all  of  fine  quality  ;  vi2» 

i  U)  160        ,  .  .  .       5,038  Ihs. 

„     155  to  16a        .  ,  .  .     16,478    ,» 

^     |6A  In  170         .  .  ,  ,      19,488    ,, 

„     ir  .  .  .  .     2J.679    „ 


Total  quariUty  of  yum  spun 


62.683 


T  rcrvinp*      .  .  .     68,127    „ 

V  - .  per  lb.)    ,  ,  ,       fi,444    „ 

K amber  of  mule  jenniu*  ,  ,  .         *        J09 

offfpindfea  .  .  .  32,448 

Wcit;ht  of  yarn  per  dpiudle  ,  .  1  Ih.  l4-f|jOZ, 

Number  of  »pinn©t*  employed      .  ,  ,55 

'•*  ---f^nrs  employed         .  .  .156 

T  1  wagi?s  [Mild  ,  ♦  £5.8<J4 

*5;  L<3  n el  \v«-eklv  earnings     .      24*,     Bjrf, 

C^r  '.   ,f  ■.\-»rr-.  nn  r  irh  [v-u'ii'l    'f  >'arn  .        \s.  Wild. 

T^     M  Ml;  »•  iiwf  "t  \;ir[i'^  nr  til  He  rent  degrees  of  fineness, 
i  i^Mnof  cottoiv  used  for  their  production,  and  the 
A  Inch  tvre  our  ehief  customers  for  each  quaHiy, 
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The  prices  hero  stated  were  tho^e  ohtaiued  in  Januar}'. 
\U$.  It  will  be  been  that  the  price  of  the  some  cautti  ]^ 
{if^ter  hr  water  twist  than  for  mulo  twist.  The  hardness 
lod^iMetic^  ^  iexture  ol'  the  former  better  fits  tt  for  warps 
br  bcii^  go<HU,  sufh  OS  fustians  and  for  sewing  cotton, 
«4tiie  th0  lower  niiTuKf^rK  of  mule  twist  are  heiil  adapted 
H  vofi  in  coer«e  j  tbe  higher  numbers  for  both 

tmtfid  weft  of  u  N  iiuch  as  tuuslins. 

<  Tm  tmltt  i»f  waigrs  paid  u>  pcrM>nd  of  various  age»  in  the 
IMIra  ixiUU  at  Manchester,  ho^  been  s^taLed  on  the  au- 
Ihsily  iif  tlitt  Factury  CoiamiBsioners  as  under: — 

Aretago  weekly  wnjre*. 
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fhtAetof  isa^  ftir  regulatir*g  the  labour  of  children 


in  factories,  forbids  thy  employment  in  a  cotton  factory  of 
any  child  \indi^r  thirteen  years  of  age  for  more  than  nine 
!iovirH  during  the  day, 

.Ir  is  a  I  virious  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  yam  usud  for 
making:  very  fine  musliiiH  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow  i^  npun  i\\ 
I^jirashire.  The  machinery  in  the  Scottish  mills  is  equally 
well  constructed,  and  the  material  used  is  of  the  same  qua- 
lity in  both  places;  but  the  spinners  in  Lancashire  who 
apply  themselves  to  ihe  production  of  fine  yarn  are  compa- 
ratively few  and  selected  from  a  greater  number  than  find 
employment  in  Scotland,  where  the  small  proportion  who 
attain  the  re<iuisile  sleight-of-hand  are  not  able  t^i  produce 
fine  yarns  in  suflicient  abundance  for  the  Aupply  of  tJiQ 
Scottish  looms, 

A  great  and  increasing  proportion  of  English  spun  yarn 
is  every  year  exported  to  foreign  countries*  The  exports 
since  1820  have  been  as  follows: — 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

ur^ 

1826 
1827 


60.50^751  lh&. 


I  bo4 


23,032»S25  lbs, 

21,526,369  ,, 

26,i>95.468  „ 

27,378,986  „ 

33.605,^10  „ 

32,041,604  „ 

42,189,661  ,, 

44,878,774  „ 
The  table  inserted  under  the  head  cotton  lu 
showing  the  exports  of  colton  gotuW  ;:t*ni"rnlly  "i 
licukriseii  the  cuuntrius  Ui  wbicli  ^ 
COrrON    MANUFACTUR 
use  of  cotton  ati  a  material  tor  tn* 
fabricfi  was  known  in  India  and  Cbi 
be  tore  its  j^t-  ^  ■  '■  n  into  Europe,     i  u- 
of  cotton  b>  k  writers  IB  by  licM 

his  brief  noiii ..   -.  ....   usages  of  tbe  Indi :   1 
by  the  sigmticant  jiarao  oi'  treo-wool  (tipi. 

parenlly  not  being  acc|Uainlod  with  the  n 

the  reign  of  Amasis,  b.c.  563 — 525,  cotton  was 
Egypt,  but  it  must  have  been  imp^>ried,  as  tbere  i 
for  supposing  it  was  then  gj'o^u  ill  Eg^pt.  Uitton 
accorumg  to  Arrian,  among  the  article*  which  : 
received  from  India,  and  theio  h  no  doubt  the  v 
had  been  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  \t^\\ 
extant  notiee  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  1 
Europeans.     The  perfection  lo  which  the 
had  then   been  brought  by  the  nulives  ui   manv 
Indtii^  notwilhstundmg  their   rude  and   imperfect 
meats,  attests  at  once  their  ^rt  ..rve   and   in'/'  "" 
China,  ihib  manufacture  i>  not  to  hir 

all  before  the  beginning  of  1 1  ^ntury  ^i'  1 1 
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spra.  The  cotton  plant  was  indexed  known  in  that  country 
at  a  much  earlier  periofl,  but  continued  till  then  to  be  cul- 
tivated only  as  a  garden  shrub,  and  was  not  indeed  pi^pa- 
gated  \jn  a  large  scale  until  the  eleventh  centur)';  at  thtj 
present  time  nearly  all  Lho  inJiabUants  of  that  populous 
empire  arc  clotlied  incottim  cloths  of  home  manufacture. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  ptiAsage  to  India  I       '     " '  po 
<>f  G^jod  Hope,  cotton  wool  is  said  to  have  bee  d 

woven  in  some  of  the  Italian  stales,  the  t '  "**ich 

were  the  channoLs  throuirh  which  the  cot^  i  India 

were  distributed  to  the  ditferent  rnunTfi-  Re- 

coraing  thus  acquainttMl  with  tli  ir 

at  hand  the  raw  material  of  \\  \  ,  .         ,  it 

was  natm^al  that  they  should  appiy  to  tiic  prmhietion  of 
similar  good»  the  manufacturing  i$kiil  they  had  long  poe* 
sc&sed,  0 
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BaiBee  kas  shown  C  History  of  ih9  CoUoa  Manu&oture,') 
that  the  ootton  plant  was  extensively  cultivotod,  and  its 
produce  manu&ctured,  by  the  Mohammedan  possessors  of 
Spain  in  the  tenth  century.  This  branch  of  industry  flou- 
rished long  in  that  country.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
cotton  manu&cturers  formed  one  of  the  incorporated  com- 
panies of  Barcelona,  in  which  city  two  streets  received 
names  which  point  them  out  as  the  quarter  in  which  the 
manufacturers  resided.  The  cloths  nmde  were  mostly  of 
coarse  texture,  and  a  considerable  quantity  was  used  as  sail- 
cloth. The  name  fustians,  from  the  Spanish  word  fuste 
signi^ing  '  substance,'  was  borrowed  rrom  the  Spanish 
weavers,  and  is  still  used  to  denote  a  strong  fabric  made  of 
cotton.  The  intercourse  between  the  Mohammedan  pos- 
sessors of  Spain  and  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  other 
European  countries  was  so  small,  owing  to  religious  pre- 
judice, that  the  arts  which  long  flourished  among  the 
former,  did  not  extend  themselves  to  the  latter;  the  traffic 
of  Andalusia  was  all  carried  on  with  Africa  and  the  East 

From  Italy  the  art  made  its  way  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  brought  thence  to  England  by 
protestant  ref\igee8.  Lewis  Roberts,  in  '  The  Treasure  of 
Traffic,'  publis]ied  in  T641,  makes  the  earliest  mention  ex- 
tant of  the  manufacture  in  England.  He  says, '  The  town 
of  Manchester  buys  cotton  wool  from  London  that  comes 
f^om  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  works  the  same  into  fUs- 
tians,  vermillians,  and  dimities.' 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  probably  before  that  time, 
cotton  was  cultivated  and  converted  into  clothing  in  most 
of  the  countries  occupying  the  southern  shores  of  the  Me- 
^terranean.  The  European  conquerors  of  Mexico  in  their 
first  invasion  of  that  country  fbund  in  use  native  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  both  unmixed  and  mixed  with  the  fine  hair 
of  rabbits  and  hares.  Some  of  these  fabrics  were  sent  by 
Cortes  to  Spain  ba  presents  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Cotton  was  cultivated  and  manufactured  at  an  equally  early 
period  by  different  nations  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  it 
18  stated  by  Macpherson  in  his  '  Annals  of  Commerce,'  that 
cotton  cloths  were  imported  into  London  in  1590  from  the 
Bight  of  Benin.      . 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  introduction  and  pro- 
gress of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  where  it  is  now  established.  Its  growth  has  in 
every  eaae  been  subsequent  in  point  of  time,  and  much 
inferior  aa  regards  its  extent,  to  its  progress  in  this  countr}\ 
Some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  manufacture  in 
some  foreign  European  states  may  be  derived  from  the 
statement  given  in  our  account  o^  the  cotton  trade  of  tho 
shipments  to  those  countries  of  the  raw  material  from  the 
principal  oountry  of  its  production,  and  to  information  thus 
derived  we  must  for  the  most  part  restrict  our  notice  of 
this  htanch  of  the  subject. 

In  the  notice  of  Arkwriobt  (vol.  iL,  page  344),  will 
he  found  a  sketch  of  the  various  inventions  and  im- 
provements to  which  the  first  great  extension  of  our  cotton 
manu&cture  must  be  attributed.  Previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  theae  inventions  this  manufeioture  was  of  small 
importance,  as  is  evident  firom  the  quantities  of  the  raw 
material  then  brought  into  the  countrv.  Arkwright's  first 
patent  for  the  mode  of  spiiming  by  rollers  was  taken  out  in 
1769,  and  the  fbllowing  account  of  the  importations  of 
cotton  at  different  period  preceding  and  speeoily  following 
that  eyent  will  show  how  rapid  was  the  progress  occasioned 
by  it,  and  by  the  other  inventions  for  which  it  prepared  the 
way. 

1697    ....     1,976,359  lbs. 
1701  to  1705         .         .     1,170,881     „  average 
1710    ....        715,008     „ 
1720    ....      1,972,805     „ 
173U    .  .  .  .      1,545,472     „ 

1741  ....  1,645,031  „ 
1751  ....  2,976,610  „ 
1764  ....  3,870,392  „ 
1771  to  1775  .         .     4,764,589      Kycrajre 

1776  to  1780  .  .     6,766,613      J  ^^^^^^^ 

1700    .  .  .  .   31,447,605     ,. 

1800    .  .  .  .   56,010,732     „ 

The  system  under  which  this  manufacture  was  long  ear- 
ned on  was  very  different  from  that  which  is  uuw  pursued. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  weavers  who  were  dispersed  in 
cottages  throughout  the  district  to  purchase  tho  material 


with  which  they  worked,  and  having  converted  it  into 
cloths  to  carry  their  wares  to  market  and  sell  them  on  their 
own  account  to  the  dealers;  but  about  1760,  the  merchants 
of  Manchester  began  to  employ  tho  weavers,  furnishing 
them  with  yam  for  warp,  and  with  raw  cotton,  which  was 
spun  by  the  weaver's  family  for  the  weft,  and  paying  a 
fixed  price  for  the  labour  bestowed  in  wearing. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  preparation  and 
spinning  of  row  cotton  for  weft  preceded  by  some  years  the 
inventions  of  Arkwright.  In  the  year  1760,  or  soon  after,  a 
carding  engine  not  verv'  different  from  that  now  used  was 
contrived  by  James  Hargreaves,  an  ilUterate  weaver,  re- 
siding near  Church  in  Luicasbire ;  and  in  1767  the  spin- 
ning-jenny was  invented  by  the  same  person.  Tikis  macnine 
as  at  first  formed  contained  eight  spindles,  whicb  were 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  bands  from  a  horizontal  wheel 
Subsequent  improvements  increased  the  power  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny to  eighty  spindles,  when  the  saving  of  labour 
which  it  thus  occasioned  produced  considerable  alarm 
among  those  persons  who  had  employed  the  old  mode  of 
spinning,  and  a  party  of  them  broke  into  Hargreaves*  house 
and  destroyed  his  machine.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
invention  was  so  apparent,  however,  that  it  was  soon  again 
brought  into  use,  and  nearly  superseded  the  employment  of 
the  old  spinning-wheel;  when  a  second  rising*  took  place  of 
the  persons  whose  labour  was  thus  superseded  by  it.  Tbey 
went  through  the  country  destroying  wherever  they  could 
find  them  both  carding  and  spinning  machines,  by  which 
means  the  mamifacture  was  Jbr  a  time  driven  away  from 
Lancashire  to  Nottingham. 

The  cotton-yarn  produced  both  by  the  common  spinning- 
wheel  and  spim^iing-jenny  could  not  be  made  sutficieutly 
strong  to  be  used  as  warp,  for  which  purpose  linen-yarn 
was  cmplovcd.-  It  was  not  until  Arkwright's  spinning 
frame  was  brought  into  successful  operation  that  this  dis- 
advantage was  overcome.  [Arkwright.]  Yam  spun  with 
Hargreaves*  jenny  continued  for  some  time  to  be  used  for 
weA.  At  first,  the  manulacturers  of  cloths  composed  of 
cotton  only  were  subject  to  much  annoyance  ftrom  the  d^ 
termination  of  the  revenue  officers  to  charg^e  them  with 
double  the  duty  paid  upon  calicoes  woven  with  linen  waip 
and  printed  for  exportation ;  and  also  by  prohibitmg  their 
use  at  home.  With  some  difficulty  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  for  remo>dng  these  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacture,  which  from  that  time  was  pro- 
secuted with  a  great  and  continually  accelerated  rate  of 
increase. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  producing  muslins  were  made 
about  the  year  1 780,  but  without  much  success,  although 
India-spun  yam  was  substituted  as  weft  for  that  produced 
by  tho  spinning-jenny :  the  greatest  degree  of  fineness  to 
which  yam  spun  with  Arkwright's  frame  had  then  been 
brought,  was  eighty  hanks  to  the  pound,  and  even  this 
degree  was  not  attainable  by  means  of  the  jenny.  This 
disadvantage  was  overcome  by  the  invention  or  Mr.  Samuel 
Crompton,  which  came  mto  general  use  about  the  year 
1786,  and  which  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  Har-  , 
greaves'  and  Arkwright's  machines,  was  aptly  called  the 
mule-jenny.  By  means  of  this  piece  of  mechanism,  yams 
were  produced  of  a  much  greater  fineness  than  had  before 
been  attained.  Mr.  Crompton's  invention  was  made  several 
years  before  it  could  be  openly  used,  because  of  its  inter- 
ference with  the  patented  invention  of  Arkwright;  but 
when  this  patent  was  annulled,  the  mule-jenny  was  brought 
rapidly  and  extensively  into  use,  so  that  in  1787.  dOO,000 
pieces  of  muslin  were  made  at  Bolton,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley, 
with  yam  of  British  production.  The  price  paid  at  that 
time  by  the  manu&cturers  for  these  fine  vams  was  20 
guineas  ner  lb. ;  but  such  have  been  the  improvement* 
since  made  in  the  machine  and  the  manner  of  working  it, 
that  yarn  of  the  same  fineness  has  of  late  been  sold  at  ftum 
14  to  16  shillings  per  lb.  Mr.  Crompton  did  not  secure  to 
himself  the  benefit  of  his  invention  by  taking  out  a  patent; 
he  carried  on  a  spinning  and  weaving  business  on  a  small 
scale  at  Bolton,  and  worked  his  mule-jenny  with  his  own 
hands  in  an  attic.  In  a  brief  memoir  of  Crompton,  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  stated,  that  about  1802  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Ijce,  set  on  foot  a  subscription  which  amounted  to 
500/.,  and  with  this  Crompton  was  enabled  to  increase  his 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  to  set  up  several  looms 
for  fancy  work  in  Bolton.  In  1812  he  made  a  survey  of  all 
the  colton  maniifaituring  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and  i|s- 
certained  that  tho  number  of  spindles  then  at  work  upon  his 
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princ^ld  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  millions :  since 
that  time  the  number  has  been  doubled.  The  kind  friends 
already  named  assisted  him  in  makin*^  an  application  to 
parliament  for  some  reward,  and  the  great  ment  of  his  in- 
vention having  been  established  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  CSommons,  he  received  a  grant  of  5000/.,  which 
was  paid  to  him  in  full  without  any  deduction  for  fees  or 
charges.  This  money  was  employed  by  Crompton  in  putting 
his  sons  into  business,  but  they^roved  unsuccessful,  and  he 
waa  reduced  to  poverty,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  ag^in  interfered 
in  his  behalf,  and  raised  a  second  subscription,  with  the 

ifoduce  of  which  a  life  annuity  of  63/.  was  purchased.  He 
lived  only  two  years  to  eiijoy  this  small  provision.  The  first 
mule-jennies  consisted  of  not  more  than  thirty  spindles 
each,  but  the  number  has  been  progpressively  increased,  and 
they  now  freouently  contain  more  than  600  spindles  each. 
With  one  of  these  machines,  a  gpod  workman  can  produce 
in  a  week  consisting  of  sixty-nine  working  hours,  thirty- 
two  pounds  of  yam  of  the  fineness  of  200  hanks  to  tibe 
pound,  and  as  each  hank  measures  840  yards,  the  produce 
of  his  week's  work  if  extended  in  a  line  would  measure 
3050  mdes.  This  work,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  does 
not  afford  a  full  conception  of  the  degree  of  tenuity  to  which 
cotton  is  capable  of  bemg  reduced,  one  pound  of  raw  cotton 
having  been  converted  into  350  hanks,  forming  a  continuous 
thread  167  miles  in  length.  It  is  said  that  a  few  mulos  have 
latdlj  been  put  to  work,  carrying  each  1 1 00  spindles.  The 
greatest  recent  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of 
this  machme  has  been  effected  by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Roberts, 
and  Co.,  machinists  of  Manchester.  These  machmes,  which 
are  called  self-acting  mules,  do  not  require  the  manual  aid 
of  a  spinner,  the  only  attendance  necessary  being  that  of 
children,  called  piecors^  who  join  such  threads  as  may  be 
accidentally  broken.  Self-actine  mules  were  contrived  at 
different  times  by  Mr.  William  Strutt  of  Derby,  Mr.  Kelly 
of  Lanark*  Mr.  De  Jongh  of  Warrington,  and  others;  but 
nme  of  these  were  brought  successfully  into  use,  owing  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  to  the  inferior  skill  of  the  ma- 
chine makers  as  compared  with  the  perfection  which  they 
have  since  attained. 

The  ficst  successful  attempt  to  weave  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery was  made  in  1785  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  who  secured 
the  invention  by  patent.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  Dr. 
Cartwright  did  not  draw  any  advantage  from  his  power- 
bom  ;  but  in  1 809  he  pbtained  from  parliament  a  grant  of 
10,000/.  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  Mr.  Monteith,  of 
Pollokshaws,  Glasgow,  who  fitted  up  200  power-looms  in 
1801,  was  the  first  person  who  brought  them  to  profitable 
use.  A  great  obstacle  to  their  success  was  presented  by 
the  necessity  for  the  frequent  stopping  of  the  machine  in 
order  to  dress  the  warp.  This  difficulty  was  removed  in 
1804  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  dressing  the  whole 
of  the  warp  before  it  is  placed  in  the  loom,  which  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Radcliffe,  the  inventor. 
In  the  use  of  this  marhine  the  warp  in  its  progress  to  the 
weaving  beam  is  passed  through  a  dressing  of  hot  starch  ; 
it  is  then  compressed  between  rollers  to  free  it  from  the 


superfluous  quantity  bf  Atarch  taken  up,  and  is  af ^ 

in  order  to  dry  it,  drawn  over  a  sucoession  of  ten  eylinderfl 
heated  by  passing  steam  through  tliem ;  during  this  laac 
part  of  the  operation  the  warp  is  '  lightly  brushed  ai  it 
moves  along,  and  is  fanned  by  rapidly  revolving  fanners.' 
The  flour  used  for  this  dressing  operation  throughout  th« 
cotton  jfoctories  of  this  kingdom,  amounts  in  the  year  to  at 
least  650,000  bushels.  The  number  of  power-looms  used 
in  cotton  fkctories  throughout  the  kingdom  ikt  the  end  of 
the  year  1835  was  stated  by  the  inspectors  of  fkctories  in  a 
return  laid  befisre  parliament  to  be  109,620,  which 
thus  distributed. 


BUSLAHD. 

Scotland 

Tbklanx>. 

LMfMBbire    .    .  61.1^6 

LaiiarksMr«<  .     . 

14.069  Waterfoid    ...  389 

Cheahir*  .     .     .  S2,491 

1.339  Wexlbrd      ...    6? 

Derbyahire    ..    8,403 

DombartoiiBliire 

584  KUdare  .     .     .     .    5i 

Yorkshir*      .     .    4,030 

Buteshire      .     . 

•4  DubUn    ....    18 

Staffordthir*    }.        S86 

Ayrshire  .     .     . 
Kirkcudbright    . 

736  Antrim  .     .     .    .840 

90  Do^n     ....  435 
421  Armagh       .    .     .  lyl 
948                                     ' 

Middlesex     .     .           8 

Perthshire     .     . 

Camberluid      .       IBS 

Aberdeenshire  *. 

Total    .     .  90.679 

Total    .     . 

17.631            Total     .     .  1,416 

Englaiid 

•        •        • 

90.679 

SeoUand 

•        •        . 

•        .      17.5!U 

Ireland    . 

•        •        • 

.        .        1.416 

Total  in  the  United  Kingdom      .    109,696 

Each  of  these  looms,  if  of  good  construction  and  attended 
by  a  skilful  weaver,  is  capable  of  producing  120  jraada  of 
cloth  per  week,  or  6240  yards  in  the  year,  at  which  rate  the 
annual  productive  power  of  the  whole  number  of  looma 
amounts  to  684  millions  of  yards.  It  is  not  probable  however 
that  the  productive  power  of  these  machines  is  in  all  oases 
carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable to  produce  any  but  coarse  or  heavy  goods  by  means 
of  the  power-looom ;  fine  calicoes,  muslins,  and  fiamcy  goods 
are  woven  by  the  hand.  Tho  number  of  hand-loom  weavers 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  the  same  correctness  as  the 
number  of  power-looms,  the  latter  being  eolleoted  together 
in  Stories  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  ofHcial 
inspectors,  while  hand-loom  weaving  is  altogether  a  do- 
mestic manufacture  carried  on  in  the  cottages  of  the  arti- 
sans. Computations  of  the  number  of  these  domestic 
looms  have  been  made  by  different  intelligent  persons  con- 
versant with  the  trade,  who  have  estimated  them  variously ; 
the  lowest  at  200,000  and  the  highest  at  250,000. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  following  table  refer  only  to 
persons  engaged  in  spinning  and  power-loom  wearing,  and 
exclude  altogether  both  hand-loom  weavers  and  persona 
employed  in  printing  and  dyeing,  with  hosiery,  the  bobbin- 
net  manufacture,  and  the  production  of  various  small  wares 
made  of  cotton.  [Hosiery,  Lace.]  Mr.  M*Culloch  esti- 
mates that, '  allowance  being  made  for  old  and  infirm  per- 
sons, children,  &c.,  dependant  upon  those  actually  employed 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
in  the  construction,  repairs,  &c,  of  the  machinery  and 
buildings  required  to  carry  it  on,  the  entire  cotton  manu- 
facture must  furnish,  on  the  most  moderate 


computation, 
subsistence  for  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  persons.' 

The  following  statement  of  the  Number  of  Cotton  Factories  in  operation  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  Number  and  Ages  of  the  Persons  employed  therein,  is  abstracted  from  Returns  made  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Factories  in  1835. 
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The  total  value  of  the  eotton  goods  annually  manufactured  I  sive  at  that  time,  but  such  has  since  been  the  extension  of 
in  Qreat  Britain  was  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  amount,  I  this  branch  of  industry  that  it  is  now  assuredly  below  tho 
*n  1824»  to  33,500»a00/.    this  estimate  was  probably  exoes-  I  truth.    Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  tta«  aeoond  edition  of  his  *  Com- 
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xnercuJ  Dictionary,'  published  in  1834,  estimated  the  value 
of  every  description  of  cotton  goods  made  in  Great  Britain 
in  1833  at  34,000,000/.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  considered  a 
good  authority  on  this  subject,  supposed  the  value  in  1 832, 
when  the' quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  was  about  12 
per  cent  less  than  in  1833,  was  24,760,000/.  Mr.  Baines, 
who  has  taken  great  pains  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  calcu- 
lations in  every  possible  way,  has  made  the  value  amount, 
in  1833,  to  31,338,693/.  {Hist,  qf  Cotton  Manufacture,  p. 
412).  If  this  calculation  was  correct  for  that  year,  the 
value  in  1 835  must,  owing  to  the  increased  production,  have 
somewhat  exceeded  35,000,000/.,  and  according  to  custom- 
house returns,  including  11  months  of  1836,  the  amount 
during  the  year  1836  cannot  Ml  much  below  40,000,000/. 
The  estimate  made  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  calculates  that  the 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  is  240,000,000lb8.,  and  its 

value  at  7d,  per  lb.      .     • £7,000,000 

Wages  of  800,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers, 

&c,  at22/.  10«.  per  ann .^18,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers, 

smiths,  masons,  joiners,  &c.,  at  30/.  a  year  each     3,000,000 
Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superin- 
tendents, simis  to  purchase  the  materials  of 
machinery,  coals,  &c.    • 6,000,000 


£34,000,000 
The  quantity  of  raw  material  taken  for  use  in  1835  was 
333,043,464  lbs. ;  this,  at  the  average  price  of  Sd,  per  lb., 
which  is  certainly  below  the  actual  rate,  amounted  to 
11,100,000/.,  and  assuming  that  through  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  manufkcture  the  wages  and  other  expenses 
were  no  more  than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  M*Culloch,  the  value 
of  goods  manufactured  in  1835  exceeded  38,000,000/.  In 
the  eleven  months  of  1836,  from  5th  January  to  5th  De- 
cember, the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  sninncrs  has 
been  348,343,066  lbs.,  and  although  some  little  check  to 
commercial  operations  was  felt  during  a  few  weeks  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  latter  date,  which  may  prevent 


the  consumption  for  the  whole  year  beine  proportional 
to  that  of  the  eleven  months,  it  may  be  rairly  assumed 
that  the  quantity  manufactured  throughout  1836  will 
amount  to  370,000,000  lbs.,  which,  at  the  average  price  of 
9|d  per  lb.,  to  which  raw  cotton  has  advanced  tnrough  the 
year,  will  amount  to  15,031,250/.  There  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  any  material  improvement  in*the  spinning  or 
weaving  processes  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  year, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  the  prio^of  many 
articles  auxiliary  to  the  manufacture  have  increased,  and 
that  a  continual  accession  has  been  made  to  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  while  the  wages  of  a  part  at  least  have 
been  increased.  Assuming  then  that  the  various  items 
taken  into  the  estimate  by  Mr.  M'Cullech,  as  amounting 
to  27,000,000/.,  would  have  been  correct  as  applied  to  tiie 
quantity  used  in  1835,  those  items  upon  the  increased 
quantity  of  1836  will  amount  to  30,000,000/.,  and  the  whole 
value  of  the  manufacture  will  be  45,000,000/. 

The  declared  value  of  cotton  manufactured  goods  ex- 
ported in  1835  was  16,421,715/.,  and  of  yarn  5,706,589/. 
It  has  been  said  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
value  thus  declared;  but  besides  the  fact  that  the  mer- 
chants have  no  motive  for  disguising  the  truth  in  these  de- 
clarations, their  general  accuracy  has  been  tested  and 
proved  in  various  ways  by  Mr.  Baines,  and  it  may  afbrd 
a  further  corroboration  that  the  value  declared  m  1835 
amounts  in  the  average  to  only  6id.  per  yard  upon  the  quan- 
tity shipped.  It  has  been  held  that  the  value  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  retained  for  use  within  the  kingdom  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  part  exported  by  30  to  40  per  cent.,  but  if  we 
content  ourselves  with  estimating  the  value  of  the  home 
and  the  export  demand  to  be  equal,  the  whole  vdue  of  the 
manufacture  in  1 835  exceeded  the  sum  above  mentioned  of 
38,000,000/. 

The  progress  of  this  manufiicture  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
cotton  used  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  value  of  cotton 
manu&otures  exported  from  1801  to  1835. 
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OaHiuiDfitlcid, 

Offlpial. 

BciJ, 

Ibi. 

£. 

£. 

Lbi. 

£. 

£. 

1901 

■     54,203,433 

7.05iP.iO«J 

IS19 

133,1  IG,8ril 

18.282,2M 

14.099,919 

\mi 

9C.ei5,l»ro 

7.«s!#.5a5 

1820 

15S,1?29.633 

23,531,079 

lfi.5lfi,74i 

lBg3 

5^,S5I,23L 

7MI,U1 

isn    1 

157.44>I,&|« 

22,541.615 

16,093,78? 

1804 

6t,3a4j5i4 

«.?4G.77a 
0.534.465 

t8M 

143.4Sia.  I'd! 

!3fS,9U,043 

17,Uls^,7l4 

1805 

5.S.IC8,1G3 

1833 

li^<j.3U,07i? 

S€,544,770 

16,5t^.6S4 

iWMi 

57,S;J4.4|fi 

10.4«a,0J9 

}B:H 

I4l.();fi^,743 

3U,)55,W1 

I8,*^,m 

;it4i>7 

7t.7lHJMkl 

10.30y,7r.5 

18VJ 

sm.&iAM':^ 

a»,4^,S81 

lS,o5^.),5ie$ 

mm   1 

41.961.115 

1^.9^.oa.J 

I^.G 

lfS2,H!«.tH3 

»5a94.S7U 

H.(kS*3,3<l» 

iaio 

f<^,4*i.i77 

l!»,445.966 

mi 

349,804,3^ 

33.181.8!^ 

I7,€37,165 

JWia 

133, 70i  ,«Jti 

li.OJt  ,9^ 

IW^ 

20a.9(?7,v44 

33,467,417 

17,944,417 

mi 

w,;mh»,€68 

ia,0L3a4'J 

IS29 

204,097,(07 

^,H65,4:ri 

17,535.0«4 

i»iB 

ci.sss.og* 

lfi,517,GlH) 

ISTtO 

869,61*1,041) 

41 .o»o.9e9 

ltf,4il»,iC4 

1813 

5»,%^,(K«J 

KaeanU  A^ilt 

tryctk  hy  Orf* 

L«Ji 

!r3,349.65a 

as. 357.0^3     , 

I7,2.^7.a<)4 

014 

S3.ri§i951 

i7,m.Ts 

i^o^usaaan 

l^Ji 

a5'l,4L^.4fi3 

43  7^0. ass 

l7.39tJ.39i 

liLB 

9i.ai^.«L5 

S0,e20,956 

IS^fH 

293.6^.976 

46,a37.2lO 

li,4a6.4£HJ 

191G 

SG.HL5.0^1 

17,M4,4«1 

l5,fi77.3M 

^31 

308,(kja,4UL 

51,I)€9J40 

SW.5l3,S«i 

1&17 

US,  757,526 

mA^.7^5 

Sht^&,^4 

lfi,Oif,00| 

mi 

3ri3.043,4e^l 

ce,333,a7a 

^,lt6,3M 

1S18 

22,5^9,130 

UJ^7M7 

The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  different  descriptions  of  these  goods  exported  in  ecch  year  from  1820  to  1835  are 

given  in  the  following  table : — 


Willie  or  PUm  Cottom , 

Printed  or  Djetl  Cotton*. 

Hoiicrv  iLnd 

Twi.l  uid  Ymu. 

Vi-ii, 

Tiri*. 

Yard*. 

V.ltw. 

Dwlarnd 
V>la*. 

Fdasdii, 

VaUi*. 

laso 

iffii 

3Bi3 
IfH 

1824 
1935 

laafi 
is:.7    1 

1SS4 
Ig^ 
1B90 
18SI 
183S 
1(«3 
1834 

123,9aJ,6^ 
I&l,l6a,l3l 
153,184,705 
J7t».it9l,38i 

1^,153,7H3 

iB3.ft4o,  m 

1^,475,956 
2^^,50^1.344 
M4.7M,0ag    ' 
239,191,2«1 
S.^,4a3,096 
S99,5l!»,i«4    , 
3^3,950, ]5S 

£. 
5,151,024 
6jl3,72i 
6,^17,073 
5,8^4-.  939 
6.437**17 
6,0*7,89* 
4.477.^8 

5, Alls, SOS    ; 

5,S5a.6i5 

6,569,397 

«.065,4^ 

6.&54,a^4 

5.SI7,9« 

«.5U.  173 

€,9iD,506 

134.6(^,144 
146.419,009 
150,9aS.l57 

171.5.19,749 
178,4'i6/>lll 
1S8,!?97.111 
lgl,&44.61li 
l7;i,9SJ,475 
ldd.0»S,153 
199,799,460 
183,194,039 
&ih5S^Am 
936,83^,2^ 
271.753,^1 
279,»lia76 

7,749,505 
7,454,343 
7.^aO,*534 
7,0^,709 
8.010,432 
S,»05»I17 
5,^,592 
7,1H,459 
6,95^,417 
6,&^,62K* 
:,557,37:i 
fi.09H,t(a5 
5,645>706 
6,603.!^ 
7,613,179 
8,27U.9«3 

J, 

4%,530 
6I9.9'J9 
7^,835 
7:^J,014 
^6-3,336 
9i9.7J^ 

1,165,763 
1,041,885 
1,175,15:* 
l.iltt.67* 

ij75.ora 

J, 331,317 
1.175.219 
l,340,sai 

S3.03t.3£3 
Sl,526.3€9 
96,5d5,4€8 
37,378.986 
33,605,510 
39,641,604 
43.199.661 
44,879.774 

6L.441.S51 
64.fi*S,3i2 

m.mi,-m 

75,667. ISO 
70.6^6.161 
76.478,'ir)8 

M. 
S,Bf6,i39 
9,305,893 
t,e!»7,68l 
9.G25,»46 
3J35.S06 
3.206,729 
3.49J,338 
3,545,578 
3,595,i05 
3.976,974 
4.133.741 
3.975,019 

4.7ia.759 

4,7<iN4,094 
5,ail,0i5 
5.7U6.Ei^ 

16,6l^,7^« 

le.oia.-jK? 

17, SIS. 794 
l«,3!ie,C04 
l9,45S.*ilT 
18.359,536 

H.oas.aa 

17,037*16* 
17.344,417 
17.535,606 
19,499.654 

i7,iS7,a<M 

17p 39^.392 
li,4@<l.40l 
SO.  513, 5.% 
93,  l^,3»4 

The  coune  of , this  great  branch  of  our  export  trade  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement  for  the  year  1835 :— 
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An  account  «if  ilia  quantity  and  declared  value  of  British  cotton  mantffaelured  goodt  exported  firom  tlie  TJnitad 
'nig<k>ni,  iliatm^uiehiug  the  description  of  goudii,  and  tlio  variuus  rouuiric^  wheretu  the  game  n-ere  exported  in  the 


1 

Hosiery 

WliUe  or  PlftlB  Cotlona, 

FrLatsdot  D^iKlCiittotu.    | 

»ad 

Twlit  ami  Yarn. 

-    COUKIHIES  TO   WHICH 
h                EXPORTED. 

SmaliWitrei,' 

Tolttl 
Declared 

Yaitlt. 

DrtloTEMl 

Value, 

Yardf. 

IkcUfed 

Declared 

Pound  i. 

D»cl«r«d 

ValM. 

Va!u«. 

^a««ia  .            .             .             •         • 

a,:»4:i.650 

83.70« 

G39.4^ 

6,382 

2l,0se.5l9 

£, 
1,365,037 

1,479,707 

Sr^ii™           .            .;        . 

44.336 

l,4f)7 

11.705 

637 

tee 

840, "74 

G<i.75l 

63,721 

**^*)'               .         ♦           .          , 

176.330 

5.5:8 

514,910 

12,338 

1,715 

104.^51 

6,234 

25,803 

5«-'.*'»^ 

7«.iM 

1,733 

67.999 

1.916 

159 

119,980 

6,51*9 

10,397 

3A0  1 
13,857,147 

20 
324.53fl 

29.714  .'go  I 

866,524 

251 
S17,9C8  1 

16,753 
27,666,613 

1,746!^ 
1.194,651 

1,C98 
3,155.9-34 

10,675,371  ! 

S63.004 

11.071.068 

332,598 

6»,im 

13,869.141 

l,»40,84l 

B^ibisi 

LI0&.4«3 

45,754 

a.476.&a4l 

90.958 

133,537 

42,3«9 

i% 

267,316 

p^am       . 

l.OiS.ylt  , 

Sa.i^a 

i,3^.aai 

39.3fiH 

KJ6.154 

&3,&33 

217,900 

nitM«ftl«  Vn>V9f 

le,8SS.50i 

3l2.ir*9 

17,«78.0C« 

483.833 

20.y9« 

161,438 

13,333 

8aO,33H 

«f         Ajnrrv          ,              *          , 

395.293 

S,569 

646.993 

13.254 

91>7 

14,955 

726 

23,536 

..         il«U.tm         .         . 

2i2,a5i'>  ; 

4.7ft4 

938.168 

5,331 

IJ/i 

io 

6 

11.115 

8^^  waA  ltM»  1U1.  »itc  UU»df       « 

I4C.6IS 

a.yss 

S75,435 

7,069 

1,293 

1,820 

24d 

13,568 

„            0!«uui«» 

339,^73 

5.1^ 

s;o.»ai 

7.067 

742 

300 

20 

14,418 

dbnulittF 

e,»i4,7«6 

196.470 

*'.378.^13 

853,670 

11,701 

26.145 

2. 400 

463,3ii7 

Xu^  .Ml  ibe  tUlLin  UUtuLi 

527.1^67 
Sl.SiO 

13.4»U.44J 

5r»i.3ii0 

423,fiJH 
16.695 

37,289 
3,190 

7,094,588 
3t>6,360 

*!?:Si^ 

1,416,123 
59.988 

0*8.94* 

I4.43i 

534.393 

13.il98 

DfE! 

131.090 

8,a8£ 

xAik 

Talker  sttlC                        ■««      • 

W,iK)].0:ii 

543. y^; 

3.40* 

12,966.(K£3 

«is046 

3,344 

1,675,400 

69,404 

Mrnm^mkAQi 

fi9.6:>o 

100.541 

4,877 

439 

, 

8.726 

np^ir^fU                         .rraaema) 

3.S93,3yfi 

»06.i;36 

1.430.701 

55.143 

290 

464,130 

29,603 

191.^72 

Tn|oU.  B«iJ(lr^,  ,.hi  '    M  .ri<v.-0           , 

J,0iJ7,5l4 

*n.m 

80,300 

1.555 

129 

, 

24,31? 
125,560 

W«s««ni  r<.»a»l  .'jf  AfrHM 

4i6.y..<'J 

lkSO« 

JI.i40,Sl9 

113.271 

467 

'1.149 

316 

eap.©f  Go«i  It  .jr 

l,lH»6,Rs6 

4a.9e« 

8.136,879 

64.374 

9,357 

12.612 

im 

l-i3,4'>7 

ISLK^Mita 

5i4,yria 

l,5i6 

78.450 

5.008 

SBB 

*    • 

4>68 

llMr^U4» 

97^.9<iO 

T,,hn 

1.365.861 

42,838 

7,09B 

*35 

U 

77.533 
2,457 

APfey* 

77.425 

1/^*3 

W.724 

504 

aa.4ia.i:3 

*K>6,340 

12,318.105 

341,983 

30,631 

5,S99,762 

4ae,fiii 

l.Mi.77ft 

Cbiam                          .            .          : 

«.9da.873 

21a, 726 

S.34S.3^ 

76,596 

2.630 

2,833,362 

m.a»6 

462.243 

liffMv                    1  otbet  Ubiadtl 

7.ai7.eiB 

m.m 

8,&31.fle5 

B6.a3 

3,94S 

£13,935 

15,166 

287.7?5 

!frw  S                          '        "'^i  emeu**  J 

i,4i{1.036 

36,746 
34,313 

637.m 
1.079,387 

S«,649 
38,056 

460 
11,404 

\.teo 

1          ■     * 
338 

63.845 
84. Ill 

Xt«2--                                  ;I*Uod* 

7.7.^ 

.   ^^ 

7.360 

1               155 

•     • 

^ 

^ 

449 

KMliib  ^tifUi  AkM  ncau  i^uiMQk«    , 

"  ^^ "  ■  ■_■ '  ■ 

10S.79€ 

8.975.fetffel 

251,451 

31,899 

«M,160 

11,314 

49.1,460 

lpUiW«li«ill«» 

435. 14« 

nMi.im 

568,497 

42,0(23 

2B.7W 

3.900 

1,037,861 

EBiftt      «          .           ■           . 

stf.cet 

4.446.417 

128.396 

11,003 

19S,<i06 

"«»  ««d  ocher  romiga  Wttit  ladka 

\i ,  r*i,J'..i ,  v'M.i 

I5:>.ii68 

9.1iW,42fi 

243,954 

19,203 

250 

*30 

42 t, 455 

f»il04  Stales  of  ADMTica 

83,415.031 

7H7,3i4 

49.547.8»1 

i,6u5,l47 

327,910 
7,881 

126.888 

g.ae-j 

2,729,  J'^0 

S*rt»     .       . 

1,454.701 

4P.851 

4.147.248 

154.816 

591,9<I2 

39,164 

251, 712 
12,fc08 

WMMBMi                          «.          *             4 

txm 

&.«40 

351,000 

5,358 

12,620 

1.610 

CdwM*                              *       * 

\MyXM^ 

SO.  150 

l,*>iJ3,ti«i 

49.984 

'2,212 

, 

«     * 

78. a^ 

2.^.:f.'',>J?7 

624 .7S4 

30.4.1l,-l»5 

813.918 

62,066 

10.108 

981 

1.50i,6KJ 

mm^  Oi^'Ria  d«  U  Pl»u 

7.4ft7.a64} 

167. Odl 

5,3'J6.(JiP7 

1».30'J 

9tS.4^8 

34,0«O 

2,824 

341,712 

4;^6,5:« 

00.       «         .           ... 

3,57^.067 

134.74^ 

7,776.4^:« 

m&,\M 

(5.390 

8,960 

M3 

J?*              * 

mMi 

6,3<JC»9»8 

19U,ISI0 

9,t<73 

5,400 

830 

29J,26J 

ll«»ft«k        .                          .1 

8W.715 

46.S3» 

123.755 

3,579 

1          28.ii99 

6.743 

389 

78,100 

TotallatSaS        *        . 

S77,704.585  , 

^^lO.Wfi 

87»,8U,176 

8.270,935 

1,240,21314 

83,214.198 

5,706.589 

22,lai^,3tv4 

Tbe  oftpitml  invefited  in  this  branch  of  iiidustry  has  been 
IrtiatiM  by  Mr.  Keniie<ly  at  30,UU 0,000/..  and  by  Mr. 
M'Culloeh  »t  34*000,000/.,  which  ^reatur  amt^uut  is  very 
Bodonle  ill  ibe  optniuD  of  Mr.  Bainejj.  Mr.  M*CuUi>oh 
^  that  a  capital  of  4,000,000/.  U  engaged  in  the  fjur- 
I  of  the  raw  material,  in  which  case  tbc  same  money 
I  be  ^"t.j. 1,1,1  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  t^uparale  trans- 
it-y  tsar;  capital  employ 4jd  iii  the  payment 
afi«g(r>  .  ,  .,iUO/,,  which  suppose*  that  the  wages  have 
t9  be  »d%uiiced  G  moath«  before  the  goods  are  produe&d 
tad  lold.  The  remaining  20,000,000/.  are  supposed  to  con- 
iit  ol  fttockii  of  goods  oil  hand  and  of  capital  fixed  in  t^pin- 
tiag  and  weaving  factories,  power  and  hand-looms,  work- 
tk^  warvbouses,  and  machiner}'.  This  latter  port  ton  of 
tfiK«aBital  tniwt  have  been  greatly  increased  of  late;  but 
botviUi  ihe  great  increase  in  tbe  amount  of  the 

nuaul.r  li  probable  that  no  great  addition  to  the 

ij»itai  has  been  required,  the  briskness  of  the 
iu^iing  a  quicker  return,  so  that  the  tianve  ainaunt  of 
aufficea  for  the  transaction  of  a  larger  amount  of 


OOrrON,  J^TH  HOBERT  BRUCE,  an  eminent  English 
iiriiiiari'.  d-  ram  an  antieiit  family,  was  the  son 

of  Tn^niaft  i'  >     ir  and  born  at  Denton,  in  Hunting- 

liifbirf.  Jnnniri  '.:i.  1570.  He  was  c<lucaled  at  Trinity 
Cbllcgtv  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
LS8A,  Hb  taate  for  antiquarian  studies  mducdl  him  to 
Mir  to  London.  whiTf  he  became  a  member  of  a  soeiety 
fH^niod  m*^  '  ,  lar  pursuits.     He  soon  di*- 

^^siahrd  :  collector  of  recor<ls,  char- 

lei^  ifi !  I  ijii  kiink  relating  to  the  his^tory  of 

\m  cow  M)lution  of  monastenes,  half  a  century 

i>  many  niauusjcripts  of  every  descrip- 
jasv  priTate  hands,  that  Mr,  Cotton  enjoyed  pecuU&r 


advimtages  iii  forming  his  coHe^-tion.  In  1600  he  accom- 
panied Camden,  the  historian,  to  Carlisle,  who  acknow- 
ledges Ijimaelf  not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for  the  assistance 
he  received  from  him  in  cairying  on  and  completing  his 
*  Britannia;*  and  the  same  year  ht*  wrote  *^A  Brief  Absirnct 
of  the  question  of  Precedency  between  England  and  8pain/ 
This  was  occasioned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  elesiiring  the 
thoughts  of  the  Society  of  Autif[uaries  already  mentioned 
upon  that  point,  and  is  stdl  e.xtant  in  the  Cotlonian  library, 
{JuL  C  ix.  fol.  120»)  Upon  the  accession  of  King  Jamey  I, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  during  this 
reign  was  not  only  courted  and  esteemed  hy  the  great,  but 
consulted  us  an  oracle  by  the  privy  councillors  and  minis- 
ters of  state  ui>on  very  cUfficuU  points  relating  to  the  consti- 
tution. In  I60y  he  was  appointed  one  ol'  the  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  which  had  been  neg- 
lected alter  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  drew  up  a 
memorial  of  their  proceedings  to  be  presented  to  the  king, 
a  copv  of  which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  hbrary. 
(MS.Vf4/.  F.  iii.)  In  1609  he  wrote  *A  Discourse  of  the 
lawfulness  of  G^mbats  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  or  the  Constable  and  Marshall  of  England,* 
which  was  printed  in  1651  and  in  1072.  He  drew  up  also* 
in  ihe  same  year,  *An  Answer  to  such  Motives  as  were 
otTered  by  certain  mihlary  men  to  Prmce  Henry,  to  incite 
him  to  affect  Arms  more  than  Peace.'  This  was  composed 
by  order  of  that  prince,  and  the  original  manuscript  remain* 
in  the  Cottonian  librar>'.  {Clmp.  F.  vi.  ful.  L)  New  pro- 
iects  being  contrived  to  fill  the  royal  treasury,  which  had 
been  protligally  squandered,  none  pleased  the  king,  it  is 
said,  so  much  as  the  creating  vl  new  order  of  knights,  called 
baronets  ;  and  Sir  Hubert  Cotton,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal ftuggefcter  of  this  scheme,  was,  in  1611,  chosen  to  bn 
one,  k^ing  the  thirty-sixth  on  the  Hit.     His  principal  real- 
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deno6  was  then  at  Great  Connington,  in  Huntingdoofthire, 
which  he  soon  exchanged  for  Hailey  St.  Greores.  in  Cam> 
hridgeshire.  Ho  was  afterwards  employed  hy  Kinf^  James 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Mar}'  Quoen  of  Scots*  from  the 
supposed  misrepresentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus. 
"What  he  drew  upon  thissuhject  is  thought  to  be  interwoven 
in  Camden*s  'Annals  of  Queen  ElizabotV  or  else  pnu  ted 
at  the  end  of  Camden's  'Epistles.'  In  1616  the  king 
ordered  him  to  examine  whether  the  Papists,  whose  num 
hers  then  made  the  nation  uneasy,  ought  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  to  be  put  to  death,  or  to  be  imprisoned.  This  task 
he  performed  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upon  that 
occasion  twenty-four  arguments,  which  were  published 
afterwards,  in  1672,  among  'Cottoni  Posthuma.'  It  was 
probably  then  that  he  wrote  a  piece,  still  preserved  in  the 
Royal  labrary,  entitled  *  Ck)nsiderations  for  the  repressing 
of  the  Increase  of  Priests,  Jesuits,  and  Recusants,  without 
drawing  of  blood.*  He  was  also  employed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  misttch  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to  show,  by  a  short 
examination  of  tfa»  treaties  between  England  and  the  House 
of  Austria,  the  nnfiuthfulnets  and  insincerity  of  the  latter, 
and  to  prove  that  in  all  their  transactions  they  aimed  at 
nothing  but  universal  monarchv.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  wrote 
various  otlier  works,  many  of  them  small  pieces  in  the 
shape  of  dissertations,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here : 
some  of  them  are  among  his  Posthmna,  others  are  printed 
in  Heame's  '  Discourses,*  and  a  &w  more  still  remain  in 
manuscript. 

As  early  as  161  d.  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  intimacy  with  Carr, 
earl  of  Somerset,  laid  him  under  suspicion  with  the  cxyvat  of 
having  some  knowledge  ot  the  eircnmstances  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overburv's  death.  He  wu  even  committed  to  the  custody 
of  an  alderman  of  London;  nor,  although  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him,  was  be  released  from  this  confinement 
till  the  end  of  five  months,  during  which  time  he  appears 
to  have  been  interdicted  the  use  of  his  library.  The  perfidy 
of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  about  the  same  time, 
drew  upon  him  another  imputation,  his  name  having  been, 
without  foundation,  inserted  in  a  list  suffered  to  go  abroad 
of  persons  who  had  seorettjF  received  gratuities  from  the 
Spanish  ambassador  for  sinister  purposes.  From  this  how- 
ever his  honour  was  perfectly  vindicated. 

Beinff  a  member  of  the  fint  parliament  of  King  Qharles 
I.,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  joined  in  complaining  of  the  griev- 
ances which  the  nation  was  said,  in  1628,  to  groan  under; 
but  was  alwavs  for  mild  remedies,  and  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  king.  In  the  next  year  an  occur- 
rence took  place,  the  consequences  of  which  shortened 
his  days.  A  tract  was  handed  about  in  manuscript,  entitled, 
'  A  Proiect  how  n  Prince  may  make  himself  an  absolute 
Tyrant/  The  inquiries  that  were  immediately  made  for 
the  author  of  so  pernicious  a  perlbrmance  led  at  length 
to  the  Cottonian  library.  Sir  Robert,  perfectly  conscious 
of  his  innocence,  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  transaction, 
and  soon  found  that  a  copy  of  this  tract,  written  at  Florence, 
in  1613,  by  Robert  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  under 
the  less  exceptionable  title  of  *  Propositions  for  his  Majesty's 
service  to  bridle  the  Impertinency  of  Parliaments,''  had, 
unknown  to  him,  fonnd  its  way  into  his  library,  and  that, 
equally  without  his  knowledge,  his  librarian  or  ama- 
nuensis, *as  was  suspected,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration, 
had  sufTored  one  or  more  copies  of  it  to  be  taken,  under 
the  former  of  these  titles.  Although  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
completely  vindicated  his  innocence  of  having;  written  or 
disseminated  this  tract,  so  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  yet  under  the  renewed  pretence  that  his  library  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  exposed  to  public  inspection,  it  was 
again  put  in  sequestration,  and  himself  once  more  excluded 
from  all  access  to  it.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Westminster, 
May  6,  1631.  A  short  time  befbre  his  death  he  requested 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  to  signify  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
the  rest  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  that  their  so  long  detain- 
ing of  his  books  from  hhn,  without  rendering  any  reason 
for  the  same,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  mortal  malady. 
From  this,  as  well  as  other  cin  umstances,  it  appears  that 
his  library  was  never  restored  to  his  possession.  He  was 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  Connington, 
where  a  suitable  monument  was  erected  to  his  memon'. 

By  his  will  Sir  Robert  Cotton  directed  that  his  library 
should  not  be  sold,  but  should  pass  entire  to  his  heirs; 
and  it  was  much  augmented  by  his  son,  SirThomas  Cotton, 
and  hii  grandson,  Sir  John  Gottoit    In  1790  an  act  of 


parliament  passed  for  the  better  securing  and  preserving 
this  libraiy  m  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for  tha 
benefit  of  the  public ;  the  mansion  house,  in  whioh  the 
library  was  contained,  to  be  preserved  tor  the  use  of  the 
descendants  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  founder,  for  ever,  and 
the  library  to  be  made  publicly  accessible ;  and  to  he  vested 
after  Sir  John  Cotton's  death  in  trustees.  Sir  John  Cotton 
died  in  1762.  Another  act  of  parliament  was  then  framed, 
which  passed  in  1706,  by  which  the  purcliase  of  the  house 
was  cflected  for  the  sum  of  450U/.,  and  that  and  the  library 
vested  thenceforth  in  the  queon,  her  heirs,  and  successors 
for  ever:  the  management  of  the  library 'bein|f  still  settled 
in  trustees.  Whetbsr  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
new  building  for  the  reception  of  the  library  otr  the  site  of 
the  said  house — which  inaeed  was  directetl  by*  the  last  men- 
tioned act— or  for  what  other  reason,  does  not  at  present 
appear;  but  we  are  informed  in  a  subsequent  report  of. a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  library  was 
in  the  year  1712  removed  to  Essex  House,  in  Essex-street, 
Strand,  where  it  continued  to  the  year  1730,  when  it  tras 
conveyed  back  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  in  a  house 
in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  purchased  by  the  crown  of  the  earl 
of  Ashburnham.  Here,  shortly  after,  on  the  23rd  October, 
1731,  a  fire  broke  out^  in  which  111  manuscripts  (naaijf  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest)  were  lost,  burnt,  or  entirely 
defaced,  and  ninety-nine  rendered  imperfect.  It  had  in- 
deed nearly  proved  fiital  to  the  whole  library.  What  re- 
mained were  removed,  by  permission  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, into  a  new  building  designed  for  the  dormitory  of  West- 
minster sc^hool.  In  1753,  when  the  legislature  was  induced 
by  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  found  tlie  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Cottonian  library  was  included  in  the  act  under 
which  that  institution  was  founded,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  British  Museum  in  1757.  Tlic  act  directed  that  two 
trustees,  to  be  nominated  in  succession  by  the  re]iresent- 
ativcs  of  the  Cotton  family,  should  be  for  e\'er  added  to 
those  appointed  by  the  same  act  for  the  general  execution 
of  its  purposes. 

Besides  the  library  of  manuscripts,  the  Cottonian  cd- 
lection  contained  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  coins, 
chiefly  Saxon  and  old  Ene:lish,  and  .several  antiquities 
Roman  and  EngUsh,  all  of  which  are  now  incorporated  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  catalogue  of  this  library,  in  a  thin -folio  volume,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  lliomas  Smith,  was  printed  at  Oxford  hi  1 696 ; 
and  a  more  ample  one,  accompanied  by  a  oopious  index, 
compiled  by  the  late  Joseph  rlanta,  Esq.,  waa  published 
under  tho  ordera  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners 
upon  the  Public  Records,  folio,  1802. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton  ^ras  liberal  in  communicating  mate- 
rials out  of  bis  collections  in  his  Ufe-time.  Speedrs  *  His- 
tory of  England '  is  said  to  owe  most  of  its  value  and  orna- 
ments to  it ;  and  Camden  acknowledges  that  he  received 
the  coins  in  the  Britannia  f^om  his  collection.  To  Knolles, 
the  author  of  the  'Turkish  Historv,'  he  communicated 
authentic  letters  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  the  dis- 
patches of  Edward  Barton,  ambassador  from  queen  Eliza- 
beth to  the  Porte.  Sir  Walter  Raleiph,  I-.opd  Baeon,  Selden, 
and  Lord  Herbert,  were  all  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
library  for  materials.  Lingard's  and  Sharon  Turners 
•  Histories  of  England,'  and  numerous  other  works,  are  prooft 
ihiit  its  treasures  continue  at  this  day  unexhausted. 

CO'TTUS  (LinnoBus),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Acanthopterygii  and  family  Loricati*  (Jenyns).  Technics! 
characters:— head  large,  depressed,  furnished  more  or  lest 
with  spines  or  tubercles ;  teeth  in  front  of  the  vomer  and 
in  both  jaws,  none  on  the  palatines,  two  dorsal  fins;  Tentnd 
fin  small ;  body  without  scales ;  branchiostcgons  ravs  six. 

The  Bull-head  or  Miller's  thumb  (Cottm  gobto,  Linn.) 
affords  an  example  of  this  genus.  This  little  fish,  whic^  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  fresh-water  streams  tlm)ughout  Eu- 
rope, is  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  brownish 
colour  above,  more  or  less  mottled  and  spotted,  and  whitish 
beneath.  The  head  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
and  without  spines ;  the  preoperculum  has  a  single  ciirv^ 
spine  on  thcposterior  part ;  the  eyes  are  small,  aim*direcred 
upwards.  The  number  of  fln-raj-s  are — anterior  dorsal  6 
to  9,  posterior  17  or  18;  pectoral  15;  ventral  3;  anal  13; 
caudal  11.  The  bull-head  more  particularly  frequents 
those  streams  in  which  pebbles  abound,  and  feeds  upon 
aquatic  insects,  &c. 

*  W(  adofrt  th^  term  Lorwatl.  which  is  fynoayiiioiM  with  the  fiunily  of  lh« 
AcaathopUsyf  li,  tetiMiI  hy  Covler  "  o%a»  det  Jouw  Coiniaeet/* 
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Hie  remaining  British  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the 
fait  water,  and  together  with  others  of  the  same  habits,  are 
distinguished  from  the  iVesh-water  species  by  having  the 
head  armed  with  numerous  spines. 

The  Sea-scorpion  or  Short-spined  Cottus  {Coitus  sror- 
piu9,  Bloch.)  is  very  common  on  our  coasts,  and  is  found 
very  frequently  under  stones  or  sea-wee<l8,  in  the  little 
pools  left  by  tlra  retiring  tide.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Yairel] .  'llie  head  large,  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  river 
bull-head ;  upper  jaw  rather  the  longer ;  teetb  small  and 
sharp;  eyes  large,  situated  about  half-way  between  the  point 
of  the  nose  and  the  occiput ;  irides  yellow,  pupils  blueish 
blaok ;  one  pair  of  spines  above  the  nostrils,  with  an  elevated 
ridge  between  them ;  the  inner  edges  of  the  orbits  elevated 
with  a  hollow  depression  above,  l)ut  no  occipital  spines ; 
preoperculum  with  three  spines,  the  upper  one  the  longest ; 
operculum  with  two  spines,  the  upper  one  also  the  longest, 
the  lower  one  pointing  downwards ;  there  is  besides  a  sca- 
pular and  a  clavicular  apine  on  each  side;  gill-openings 
large ;  the  body  tapers  off  rapidly,  and  is  mottfed  over  with 
dark  purple  brown,  occasionally  varied  with  a  rich  red 
brown ;  the  belly  white ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  second  by  an  extension  of  the  membrane; 
lateral  line  smooth;  the  ventral  fins  attached  posteriorly  by 
a  membrane  to  the  belly.*  Length  rarely  exceeding  eight 
or  nine  inches. 

Thia  fish  feeds  upon  small  Crustacea  and  the  fiy  of  other 
fishes. 

The  Faiher4asher  or  Long-sptned  Cotttts  (Cottus  bubalis, 
Euphrasen),  is  about  the  same  size  and  resembles  the  last 
botn  in  appearance  and  habits ;  the  two  species,  however, 
are  seldom  found  in  the  same  immediate  neighbourhood. 
This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  more  per- 
fectly armed  head,  the  spines  of  which  are  longer  in  propor- 
tion, the  space  between  the  eyes  is  less,  the  crest  above 
the  eyes  is  more  elevated,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  destitute 
d  the  eonnecting  membrane  observed  in  the  short-spined 
eottus.  There  are  several  other  points  of  distinction  which 
will  be  found  in  detail  in  Yarrell's  *  History  of  British  Fishes.' 
T^  Jbttr-komed  Coitus  (Coitus  quadricornisj  linn.)  ano- 
ther species  also  fi)und  off  the  British  coast*  though  less 
tbundantly  than  either  of  the  foregoing  maritime  species, 
may  be  distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  four 
tubercles  which  are  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  two  on 
the  nape,  and  two  near  the  eyes;  the  preoperculum  is  fur- 
nished with  three  spines,  and  the  operculum  with  one ; 
length  from  ten  to  twelve  inches. 

Aspidophorus  (Lac^p^e)  being  considered  by  Cuvier  as 
t  sul^nua  of  Cottus,  it  may  be  woU  to  notice  it  under 
this  head.  This  genus,  or  subgenus,  is  thus  characterized : 
—-head  large  and  depressed,  more  or  less  armed  with  spines 
ind  tubercles ;  both  jaws  furnished  with  teeth,  none  on 
the  yomer ;  body  attenuated  posteriorly,  covered  with  an- 
gular plates ;  ventrals  small ;  branchiostegous  ravs  six. 

Sevenl  species  of  this  genus  are  iLnown,  one  of  which  is 
found  not  uncommonly  on  our  own  coasts,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Armed  Bull-head  (Aspidophorus  Ettrcpams, 
Cuvier).  Thii  little  fiah,  generally  about  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  is  fluently  caught  in  the  shrimping  nets,  and 
is  called  by  the  fishermen,  in  iome  districts,  the  Hook-nose, 
Its  general  covering  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath : 
there  are  however  most  commonly  indications,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  seveial  broad  dark  marks  across  the  back ;  the 
Bote  is  fumiriied  with  four  recurved  spines,  the  upper  jaw 
extends  beyond  the  lower ;  the  infVa  orbitals  have  three 
blunt  tubeircles  on  their  lower  margin,  and  a  sharp  spine 
directed  backwards ;  the  preoperculum  is  also  armed  with  a 
nine :  the  branchiostegous  membrane  and  chin  are  each 
furnished  with  numerous  fleshy  filaments ;  the  body  is  di- 
Tided  longitudinally  by  eight  scaly  ridges,  those  on  the 
upper  part  being  most  produced. 
I  The  number  of  fin  ravs  ore :  dorsal  5  to  7 ;  pectoral  15 ; 
ventral  3 ;  anal  7:  caudal  1 1. 

The  habits  of  this  fish  appear  in  many  respects  tp  be  the 
ame  as  those  of  the  Cottus  scorpius,  &c. 
!         COTURNIX.    [Quail.] 

OOTYLB'DON  is  the  leaf  of  a  seed ;  it  is  the  part  pre- 
I  pared  by  nature  to  enable  the  young  plant,  when  it  first 
I  springs  into  existence,  and  before  it  has  been  able  to  form 
i  organs  of  digestion  and  respiration,  to  perfbrm  both  those 
functions.  This  usually  takes  place  as  follows :  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  the  cotyledon  contains  carbon  in  excess ;  as  socp 
I      u  vegetation  commences,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic 


acid  is  formed,  with  which  the  cotyledon  fi'eelv  parts,  thus 
reducing  the  proportion  of  its  oarbon  to  that  which  is  most 
conducive  to  the  subsequent  health  of  the  individual.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  development  of  saccharine  matter 
which  enters  into  the  circulation  of  the  young  plant,  and 
imparts  vigour  to  all  its  nascent  powers.  Sometimes  the 
cotyledon  performs  those  functions  under-ground  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  activity;  but  in  many  cases  its  sub- 
terranean life  extends  only  to  a  few  days  or  hours,  after 
which  it  is  elevated  above  the  soil,  and  takes  on  the  ordi- 
nary property  of  the  leaves,  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and 
parting  with  oxygen.  The  latter  case  is  commonly  that  of 
cotyledons  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of  fbcula ;  the 
former  is  usually  that  of  cotyledons  m  which  amylaceous 
matter  is  copiously  present,  as  in  the  common  pea,  the 
acorn,  &c 

The  situation  of  the  cotyledon  is  on  one  side  of  the  axis, 
of  which  the  plumule  is  the  apex,  and  the  radicle  the  base. 
In  the  largest  number  of  known  seeds  there  arc  two  cotyle- 
dons on  opposite  sides,  on  the  same  plane ;  in  a  few  there 
are  several  opposite  to  each  other  iii  a  whorl ;  in  a  consider- 
able number  tnere  is  only  one ;  and  among  the  lower  plants 
there  appears  universally  to  be  an  absence  of  the  oi^n. 
These  differences  have  given  rise  to  the  terms  Dicot\')e£n8, 
Polycotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Acotyledons. 

The  first  two  and  the  last  of  these  forms  will  be  readily 
understood;  but  the  structure  of  a  Monocotyledon  is  iar 
more  puzzling  to  the  student,  in  consequence  of  the  axis 
not  being  found  on  one  side  of  the  cotvlcdon,  as  would  have 
been  expected.  A  common  monocotyledonous  embryo  is  a 
nearly  cylindrical  bodv,  obtuse  at  each  end,  as  at  Jig.  4, 
and  its  axis  of  growth  li  in  the  interior  of  the  cotyledon,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  found  by  cutting  the  organ  open.  The 
following  diagram  will  explain  this  anomaly.  Let  the  upper 
line  represent  four  kinds  of  embryos  seen  from  the  side, 
and  the  lower  line  the  plan  upon  which  those  embryos  are 
constructed,  the  inner  circle  being  always  the  axis  of  growth, 
and  the  crescent  or  crescents  the  cotyledons.  No.  1  is  a 
common  dicotyledonous  embryo,  with  its  cotyledons  equal ; 
No.  2  is  a  rare  kind  of  embr}'o  of  the  same  kind,  with  one 
of  the  cotyledons  exceedin|;ly  small.  If  the  smaller  coty- 
ledon were  absolutely  deficient,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  such  an  embryo  as  that  at  Jig,  3  would  be  the  result, 
the  angles  of  the  crescent  being  drawn  together  round  the 
axis,  just  as  the  edges  of  leaves  are  drawn  together  when 
they  roll  up  in  the  leid^-bud.  If  we  now  suppose  that  the 
angles  are  not  only  drawn  together,  but  actually  united  as 
at^.  4,  the  presence  of  the  axis  within  the  cotyledon  will 
no  longer  appear  inexplicable. 

@9QQ 

OOUA.    [CuculidjkJ 

COUCH  GRASS  (Triticum  repens)  is  a  comnv)n  and 
most  troublesome  weed  which  infests  arable  land,  especially 
that  which  is  of  a  liffht  and  mellow  nature.  It  is  perennial, 
and  propagated  both  by  seed  and  by  extension  of^  the  root, 
whicn  is  lon^  and  jointed ;  each  joint  produces  a  fresh 
shoot,  which,  m  a  fkvourable  situation,  soon  becomes  a  new 
parent  plant,  creeping  along  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  spreading  over  a  whole  field  with  great  ra- 
pidity. It  appears  above  ground  like  a  blade  of  grass,  or 
young  wheat,  which,  in  its  tender  state,  is  readily  eaten  by 
sheep*  A  seed  stem  afterwards  shoots  up,  bearing  a  spike^ 
composed  of  a  middle  rachis  and  alternate  fiosoules  on 
each  side.  Each  of  these  produces  three  or  four  seeds, 
protected  by  a  long  pointed  chaff.  Many  of  the  seeds  never 
come  to  perfection  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  roots,  but 
in  stiff  ground  and  permanent  pastures  the  roots  arc  pre- 
vented firam  spreading,  and  then  the  seeds  ripen.  Tlie 
principal  propagation  of  the  plant  is  by  the  root.  The  de- 
struction and  extirpation  of  couch  grass  is  one  of  the  first 
things  which  an  experienced  fhrmer  sets  himself  to  on 
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takinff  occupation  of  land  which  has  been  neglected  by  the 
preceding  tenant 

There  ia  no  law  in  this  country  which  obliges  a  tenant  to 
keep  his  lands  f^ee  from  weeds.  There  is  something  of  the 
kind  in  Belgium  with  respect  to  thistles  and  weeds  which 
propagate  by  seed.  An  agricultural  code  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  landlord,  and  to  prevent  the  woeful  waste  of 
labour  produced  bv  carelessness  and  bad  management; 
and  until  such  a  code  is  established,  a^culture  will  never 
make  rapid  process. 

To  extirpate  couch  grass  a  dry  time  must  be  chosen  in 
summer ;  the  land  must  be  ploughed  with  a  deep  fUrrow 
to  bring  the  roots  to  the  surfece :  when  the  land  is  dry,  it 
must  bS  rolled  to  break  the  clods,  and  all  the  roots  which 
lie  near  the  surface  must  be  gathered  by  the  harrows 
or  the  couch  rake.  Sometimes  the  roots  are  matted  into 
tufts,  which  can  only  be  got  up  by  means  of  a  fork  or 
prong.  In  this  ease  no  manual  labour  should  be  spared, 
especial  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  roots,  but  to  get 
them  out  whole,  witii  all  their  offsets,  if  possible.  After 
this,  Finlayson's  harrows,  described  in  vol  ii.,  page  226, 
may  be  used  on  light  lands ;  or  an  instrument  of  a  similar 
nature,  called,  from  the  shape  of  the  tines,  a  cai^s  claw,  and 
in  ScoUand  a  grubber,  whicn  will  bring  up  all  the  roots  that 
are  within  nine  or  ten  inches  of  the  surface.  When  all  the 
couch  has  been  apparently  eradicated,  there  will  still  re- 
main a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  and  joints,  broken  off 
by  the  instruments  and  left  m  the  ground,  to  nroduce  u 
flresh  crop  of  couch  grass,  especially  if  the  land  is  frequently 
stirred,  and  showers  intervene.  Hence  the  vulgar  notion 
that  some  lands  breed  couch,  and  that  it  is  useless  labour 
to  be  at  much  expense  to  eradicate  it.  Such  lands  should 
be  laid  down  with  artificial  grasses  and  kept  in  grass  fbr 
several  years,  being  depastured  with  sheep  and  cattle  in 
preference  to  mowing  them  fbr  hay. 

In  this  case  the  oouch  grass  will  spring  up  above  ground 
and  gradually  disappear,  and  when  tne  land  is  broken  up 
again  not  a  vestige  of  it  will  remain.  After  this  it  may  bo 
kept  clean  for  many  years  by  hoeing  and  weeding. 

In  very  stiff  soils,  as  in  Kent,  the  couch  erass  is  got  rid  of 
by  ploughing  very  deep  and  burying  it  eight  or  nine  inches 
under  the  surface.  For  this  purpose  the  fiirrow  slice  must 
be  large,  and  turned  completdy  over,  not  merely  set  on  end 
as  is  often  the  case.  The  old  turn-wrist  plough,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  does  this  most  completely,  ana  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  many  practical  farmers  in  that  county 
prefer  this  ponderous  and  clumsy  instrument  to  lighter  and 
more  scientific  ploughs.  In  very  heavy  land  couch  grass 
is  easily  kept  down  if  an  opportunity  be  taken  to  plough  it 
to  the  surface  in  dry  weather.  The  stiff  clods  in  which 
the  roots  are  entangled  contract  in  drying,  and  in  con- 
tracting destroy  the  texture  of  the  roet;  when  they 
crumble  after  a  shower  the  oouch  may  be  collected  bv  hand 
and  burnt  or  carried  away.  If  the  method  of  ploughing  it 
in  is  prefinrred,  it  should  be  done  by  trench  ploughing,  by 
means  of  two  ploughs  following  each  other  in  the  same 
furrow.  The  first  may  go  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and 
the  seeond  fbur  or  five;  thus  the  oouch  grass  will  be 
buried  much  deeper  than  with  one  ploughing,  and  four 
horses  with  two  men  will  do  the  work  weU,  wmch  will  not 
be  much  more  expensive  than  the  turn-wrist  plough,  with 
four  hones,  a  man,  and  a  boy.  This  can  only  be  done  to 
advantage  in  deep  soils,  such  as  occur  in  a  few  counties 
only. 

Whto  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  couch  grass  has  been 
collected,  they  are  usually  burnt  in  heaps  on  the  ground : 
the  ashes  serve  to  enrich  the  land  in  some  degree, 
but  a  much  more  profitable  use  may  be  made  of  them. 
When  they  are  cleaned  from  the  earth  which  adheres 
to  them,  they  are  found  to  be  nutritious  and  farinaceous. 
Pigs  eat  them  greedily;  horses  and  cows  will  also  eat 
them,  especially  when  boiled  or  steamed ;  and  weight  for 
weight  tney  contain  not  much  less  nutritious  matter 
than  potatoes;  it  is  downright  waste  therefore  to  bum 
them.  By  maceration  and  wasMng,  a  good  fecula  is 
obtained,  which,  with  hot  water,  forms  a  jelly-like  arrow- 
root The  decoction  of  the  root  has  been  recommended  as 
a  cooling  and  demulcent  beverage,  and  not  without  apparent 
reason ;  but  if  it  be  not  thought  worth  while  to  wash  and 
steam  the  couch  for  food,  it  is  still  more  profitable  to  de- 
compose it  by  means  of  lime  than  to  burn  it.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  be  gathered  into  a  large  heap  and 
watered  to  induce  fermentation.    When  it  has  heated,  it 


should  be  turned  over  and  mixed  with  quick  lime  in  a 
considerable  proportion ;  after  two  or  three  turnings  with 
the  spade,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be  found 
converted  into  rich  mould,  which  may  then  be  spread  over 
the  land,  either  as  a  top-dressing  for  clover  and  artificial 
grasses,  or  ploughed  in  with  the  seed,  where  this  method  is 
practised. 

To  keep  the  land  free  from  couch  grass  occasional  sum- 
mer tillage  is  necessary,  which  may  l^  given  when  turnips 
are  sown,  or  after  an  early  crop,  such  as  tares  cut  green, 
Trefolium  incamatum,  or  winter  barlev,  without  losing  a 
crop.  In  a  well-managed  farm  coucn  erass  should  no 
ipore  appear  than  docks  or  thistles.  In  Belgium  a  slovenly 
fanner  is  called  a  couch  grass  farmer. 

Dogs  eat  the  blade  of  couch  grass  from  instinct  to  purge 
and  vomit,  and  hence  it  has  been  named,  in  French,  cMen- 
dent  or  dog*  9  tooth;  but  the  shape  of  the  young  shoots  from 
the  root  may  also  probably  have  led  to  that  name,  for  they 
have  a  great  resemolance  to  a  canine  tooth. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  some  situations,  couch 
grass  might  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  for  its  roots:  no 
experiments  however  have  been  made  in  cultivating  this 
prolific  plant,  as  far  as  we  know ;  but  it  is  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  increasing  the 
resources  of  agriculture.  In  years  of  great  scarcity  the 
root  of  couch  grass  has  been  used,  in  northern  countries 
mixed  with  flour,  in  making  bread.  It  contains  nothing 
unwholesome,  and  has  a  considerable  resemblance  in  taste 
to  the  potato.  The  water  in  which  the  root  of  couch  grass 
has  been  boiled  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread; 
it  would  probably  add  considerably  to  the  weight  of  the  loaf 
when  baked,  but  may  perhaps  communicate  an  unpleasant 
taste  to  it. 

COUCfflNG.    [Cataract.] 

COUGH»  a  violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  at- 
tended, when  the  act  of  coughing  recurs  in  rapid  succession, 
that  is,  when  there  is  a  fit  of  coughing,  with  oorrespondingij 
rapid  inspirations.  Cough  is  a  violent  and  sonorous  expi- 
ration, during  the  effort  of  which  a  much  greater  Quantity 
of  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  than  is  returned  by  the 
corresponding  act  of  inspiration. 

The  mouth,  nose,  fauces,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi,  are  lined  by  a  highly  irritable  and  exauisitely  sen- 
sible membrane.  That  portion  of  this  membrane  which 
lines  the  air  passages,  properly  so  called,  namely  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  possesses  the  properties  of  irritability 
and  sensibility  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  endure 
without  the  most  violent  excitement  the  slightest  contact 
of  a  foreign  body.  It  is  necessary  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  function  of  the  lung,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  organic  circle,  that  the  tubes  which  lead  to  it  should 
always  be  perfectly  unobstructed ;  should  invariably  present 
to  the  air  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage.  Among  the 
expedients  adopted  to  secure  this  purpose,  one  of  the  most 
important  consists  in  the  disposal  and  action  of  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  air-tubes. 
This  membrane  abounds  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  by 
the  action  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  constantly 
separated  from  the  blood,  by  which  the  tubes  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  perfect  suppleness  and  moisture.  A  layer  of  the 
thick,  tenacious,  and  viscid  substance,  called  mucus,  iJ>o 
separated  from  the  blood  by  this  membrane,  is  spread  over 
its  entire  surfece,  b^  which  it  is  defended  from  the  irritating 
properties  of  the  aur,  with  which  it  must  always  be  in  con- 
tact Moreover,  the  heat  generated  by  the  process  of  secre- 
tion [Secretion]  warms  the  air  in  its  passsjge  to  the  lungs; 
and  so  great  is  the  degree  of  heat  communicated  to  the  air 
during  its  progress,  that  before  it  reaches  the  lung  it  \a 
brought  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  blood.  Ac- 
cordingly when  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages  is 
sound,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  ranges  within  a 
certain  limit,  and  when  the  air  is  pure,  holding  in  solution  or 
suspension  no  foreign  and  noxious  body,  the  external  (x>ld 
exciting  air  passes  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  chest,  not  only  without  occasioning 
irritation,  but  even  without  producing  sufficient  sensation 
to  induce  consciousness.  But  when  either  of  these  con- 
ditions is  changed,  the  state  natural  to  the  respiratory,  pro- 
cess is  disturbed;  irritation  is  excited;  warning  is  giv-en 
that  some  danger  threatens  the  system ;  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  remove  the  offending  cause.  Tlio  warning  is  an- 
nounced, and  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  the  danger,  by 
the  act  of  coughing. 


Wljen  tlic  Uninn;  mcmbrnno  of  the  air-tubcn  is" exposed  to 
any  irritnting  cause,  suppost\  fbr  example*  to  intensely  cold 
currents  of  uir>  the  first  offect  of  this  irritation  is  to' occa- 
sion a  sudden  rush  of  blood  ti>  its  capillar)^  vt'^*el«.  These 
^-easels,  tiith  which  every  point  of  the  meuibrane  i.-*  thickly 
crowded,  become  preternatundly  distended  with  blood.  By 
t bis  distension  the  membrane  beeomes  tbiek  and  swollen, 
and  tht*  thi'^kening  and  tumefaction  may  gt»  onto  such  an 
esf'  ly  to  narrow  thfM'alibre  of  the  tnbes»  and 

of  I  rially  to  ol:>slnict  the  passage  of  t tie  air 

to  t.  iiencc  the  simple  ddatartion  of  the  arterial 

cap;  the  air-tubes  with  blood,  and  still  more  the 

liV*-  I  of  the  venmi-j  capillaries,  a  *5tale  which  con- 

stit  sease  termed  congestion  [CoNfiEHTioy],  may 

pn  -h  degree  of  irritation.   Tbis  irritation  induces 

tlie  i-:hing,  and  the  cough  relieves  the  congestion 

in  ti  iig  mode. 

It  may  be  shown  that  ivith  ever)'  act  of  expimtirm  a  cur- 

rent  of  blood,  that  blood  which  bus  been  acted  upon  by  tlie 

Air  and  converted  from  venous  into  arterial,  issues  fruin  the 

'  hm^*  and  i^  carried  out  to  the  system  ;  that  insjnration  is 

'urin^  which  venous  blooJ  flow^  to  the  Inner; 

II  the  action  during  which  arterial  blo«vl  tlows 

irom  Ml*'  inri^  ;  '-  n-'iaently,  in  any  stale  of  the;  system* 

tlBDfiiK<nt  or  ]ii  i m  i  t  nt,  in  whi»'li  the  inspirations  prcpon- 

^,— .*^     "    r  ^'  *  ions,  the  blood  of  the  syaiem  par- 

ter;  and  on  the  contrar},  when  the 

...te  over  the  inspirations  the  blood 

rial  character.  Cough,  it  1ms  been  stated, 

,      tion.  during  the  effort  of  which  a  greater 

cjusntity  of  air  is  expelled  from  the  lung  than  is  returned 

by  the  corresponding  act  of  inspiration  ;  bnt  during  the 

»ime  action  a  proportionate  quantity  of  arteritil  blood  is 

sent  out  fn  the  fystetn.     Now  the  slimulatinj;  prnperlies  of 

this  bloo'l  m]  is  the  pro|>cr  stimulus  of  ihe  \ 

c»|iillaf%  I  cm)  excite   those   capilhiriea  J 

been  thmwn  into  a  state  of  i 

i :  and  by  this  increased  action 

uj«-  !hey  were  di«5tended  is  fenced 

00^  3  vessels  are  restored  to  their 

"^»  " '■  t^i.'  tr^tre  act  of  couching 

many  organs  of  the 
.  ,  ,  'i[,'*'  "^  pririi*idar* 

But  whatever  cttu:>e  niduces  a  sutlit^ient  degree  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  lining  raembrntie  of  the  air  pasia'^es  to  distend 
it»  mpillaries  with  blomi.  h  apt  to  inrrcij>=e  Ine  activity  of 
itf  secretion.   Tn  the  natural  and  heahhv  state  of  the  mern- 


brane,  th  i  etwcen  its  secreting  and  ab.*r>rbmg  ves- 

Hs  i-*  M^'  That  only  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus  is 

lllo\^    '  II  contact  with  the  membrane  ;  no  more 

tiuiri  at  to  defend  it  from  the  irritating  agent 

to  \r  '       But  under  the  inttuence  of  any 

unu  ,  more  mucus  is  poured  out  upon 

the  i......  -     ♦   ...     ..o  .iibrane  in  a  given  time  than  the  ab- 

sofbents  can  remove,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mucus 
accumulates,  and  in  the  exact  proportion  to  such  accumu- 
latioti  miist  necessarily  he  the  obstruction  to  the  free  pas- 
ssge  uf  the  air  to  the  lungs.  Further,  whatever  increases 
the  quantity  has  al»o  a  tendency'  to  change  the  quality  of 
the  secretion,  rendering  the  mucus  thin  and  acrid,  or  thick 
Bad  sticky,  and  thus  converting  it  from  a  bland  and  de- 
fending duid,  into  a  highly  irritating  substance.  In  order 
-'this  irritating  substance  cough  is  excited ;  that 
mn  of  air  is  violently  expelled  from  tlie  Uing»  and 
turectca  through  all  the  air-tubes,  carrjing  away  by  the 
inie  of  the  current  whatever  it  meets  with  in  its  iiourse, 
jj^  ^.  ..<,.. M  J  fkn^  current  is  the  neces^sary  effect  of  the 
aetici  ,  and  the  removal  of  st>me  irritation  or 

ob»t'  .     Uimale  object,     Disagreeabie,  then,  us  a 

rmii'  IS,  It  IS  a  salutary  act  ion,  not  only  conducive 

tjTl  t   the  system*  but  often  indispensable  to  the 

f  life*     Death  is  sometimes  the  actual  and 
consequence  of  its  absence,  or  of  its  want  of 

C'oufrh  in  not  a  cjiuse,  but  an  effect;  not  u  disease,  but  a 
I  .     Without  doubt  there  are  states  of  the 

1    re-acts  upon  the  malady  of  which  it  is 
mo  eqm*^  '       niily  increases  its  severity  and  dan- 

fkfiM^  '**  regvdation  and  control ;  but  even 

trHw^ere  ...  ».^'.  y.-,,,,_.,  of  any  remedies  completely  and  sud- 
denly to  Htop  it,  the  result  of  their  application  would  often 
he  fata]* 
Considered  In  rulation  to  its  causes,  and  as  a  sign  of  in- 


ternal disease*  congli  presents  a  subject  of  inquiry  of  ^eftt 
practical  interest  and  importunce.  Wbilc  it  is  readily  ex- 
cited by  trilling  and  transient  causes  of  irritation,  it  is  the 
invariable  attendant  of  some  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal 
dineases  to  which  Ihe  human  body  is  subject.  It  is  also 
sometimes  among  the  very  first  symptoms  produced  by 
those  diseases;  hence  the  early  discrimination  of  itJi  true 
character  may  give  invaluable  infonnation  of  the  <langer 
which  threatens,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  preventive 
means,  at  the  only  time  when  such  measures  can  be  of  the 
least  avttiL 

From  what  ha^s  been  stated,  it  is  plain  that  cough  may 
be  induced  by  disease,  or  by  any  irntaling  cause  atfecting 
either  the  air- passages  or  the  lung>.  It  is  most  fie<niently 
induced  by  irritation  of  the  miirt5us  membrane  of  the  iiir- 
passages,  and  more  e-ipccially  bv  congestion  or  intlamma- 
tion  oi  this  rnenibrano,  in  any  «legrue,  and  in  any  part  of 
its  course.  There  are  few  diseases  of  the  lungs  of  which 
it  is  not  an  attendant:  svich  as  tnttunnnation  of  their invesir  • 
ing  membrane,  the  pleupa;  infbuumation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  which  enters  into  their  structure  :  effusion  into  their 
substance,  &c.  But  the  most  import  ant  niulaily  with  which 
it  is  relate*!  is  the  deposition  and  action  of  that  tubercular 
substance  which  lays  the  foundation  of  consumption. 
[Phthisis.] 

But  though  the  most  frequent  and  important  disea^^es  of 
which  cough  is  an  early  and  obvious  sign,  are  maladies 
W'hich  have  their  scat  in  the  air-possages  or  in  the  luiv^s, 
yet  it  is  verv'  fr*^f(uently  excited  by  diseuiies  of  distant  or* 
gans,  which  have  <jnly  a  remote  and  indirect  relation  willi . 
iho  respiratory  functions.  Thus  it  is  sometimes;  produced 
by  dLseases  of  the  stomach,  l>ut  far  more  oflen  by  disease* 
of  the  liver;  by  the  suppression  of  the  Recretion  of  bile,  or 
by  the  secretion  of  bile  of  bad  quality  ;  i>y  ihe  over-disten- 
sion of  the  gall-bladder  with  bile;  by  the  irriiation  of 
worms  in  any  part  «»f  the  alimentary  canal ;  by  a  disordered 
state  of  the  organic  nerves  supplying  t!i  i  which  a.s- 

f^ist  the  stomach  in  cairymg  on  Ihc  gr*  >  of  nutri- 

tion ;  and  Uy  nervou*  irntatimi  prodoec,.  m  ,!..>  |>art  of  the 
bo(h%  as  in  dentition  and  s<jme  affections  of  the  spinal 
conl.  It  is  also  readily  induced,  and  is  sninelimcs  of  very 
long  'continuance,  in  the  nervous  temperRinent,  alfeeting 
especially  hysterical  and  other  irritable  persons:  and  by 
the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  and  the  supprrssitui 
of  discharges  to  which  the  sysiem  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed. \Vben  it  is  the  result  of  hepatic  diifortler,  the  indi- 
cations of  disease  of  the  liver  may  be  so  nh^^ht  as  to  escape 
notice,  unless  the  mala^ly  lie  can  ii  ht  for;  yet  the 

cough   all  the  time  may  bo  extn  n-nt,  often  pre* 

senting  a  spasmodic  character,  anu  wry  obstinate.  The 
observant  p  rue  I  it  inner  will  detect  its  connexion  with  the 
liver  portly  by  that  %'ery  spasmodic  character,  and  still 
more  by  the  accompanving  sense  of  fullness  about  the  epi- 
gastric region^  the  loaded  tongue,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the 
constipated  Iwwels,  and  other  signs  of  indigestion.  A 
short,  dry,  irritating,  and  very  obstinate  cough  is  often  re* 
motely  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  immediately  indicated  by  a  relaxation  and  enlarge^ 
mcnt  of  the  u^-ula,  the  elongated  uvula  producing  consider- 
able irritation  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epi- 
glottis. In  other  cases,  when  the  uvula  is  not  partieul&rly 
affected,  the  same  troublesome  cough  equally  aceotnpaaies 
a  disordered  con<btion  of  the  soft  palate  and  of  the  fauces% 
Ijocal  stimulants  and  other  remedies  may  he  applied  to 
these  paris  without  end  and  without  avail;  but  their  un* 
healthy  <"Oiidii  ion,  and  the  cough  which  accompanies  it, 
compleit  1v  .li.Mi.H*>ur  the  moment  the  stomach,  the  liver* 
and  the  '  rcstomd  to  a  sound  state* 

The  th  !  cough  must  of  course  he  modifted  in 

every  different  case  according  to  the  causes  on  which  it 
depends.  If  it  be  mdueed  by  cold  conj5esting  the  air-pas- 
sages, the  remedies  of  catarrh  [Catahrh]  constitute  the 
appropriate  means  of  cure:  if  by  inflammation  of  the  liiiing 
membrane  of  the  air-tnbes.  the  remedies  and  the  principloa 
of  their  admin Lstni tion  have  been  already  described  under 
BaoNCHiTLs.  If  it  depend  on  diseases  of  the  lung,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  miilady  shuuld  be  canJtuUy  aoA. 
anxiously  imcstigated;  and  the  remo\Til  of  the  cough  at- 
tempted onlv  b\  tho  removal  or  prevention  of  Ihe  threaten-  • 
ing  or  the  actually  existing  disease.  In  like  maiinor,  if 
cough  be'  induretlby  nervous  irritation,  by  undue  excite- 
ment in  a  ner%ous  terapemraent,  or  b)  a  diiiordered  »tat« 
of  the  stomaoh,  liver,  or  bowels,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  the 
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removal  of  the  cough  in  any  other  mode  than  by  the  cure 
of  the  disease  of  which  it  in  th©  sign,  and  to  ihe  discrimi- 
nation of  which  it  fthouid  be  the  guide. 
COUGUAR.    [FELii*.] 
CO  U L    [Testudi  nataO 
COUIA.    [CoYPOu] 

COULOMB,  CHAIiLES  AUGUSTIN  DE.  was  born 
nt  Augoul&m©  m  173G,  studied  at  Paris,  and  entered  at  an 
e«rly  age  into  the  army.  At\er  sening  with  distinct  ion 
for  three  years  in  the  West  Indies,  he  returned  to  Pari  a, 
wlicre  he  became  known  by  a  IreatijH)  on  the  enuilibrium 
(if  vaults  (1776),  In  1779  he  wbls  employed  at  RtK-hefort, 
where  he  wiote  his  *  ThAorie  dos  Machines  Simples,'  a 
treatise  on  the  effects  of  friction  and  resistances,  which 
ned  the  prize  of  the  academy,  and  wbjj  subsequently 
.nied  separately  in  18U9.  A  pnjject  of  navigable  c^inab 
„  d  Iwen  offered  to  the  Etah  of  Bret  ague,  and  Coulomb  nns 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  marine  to  exiuiiine  the  ground. 
His  report  was  unfavourable,  which  so  di^pletised  yome  in- 
Iluenlml  persons  that  he  was  placed  in  confinement:  the 
pretext  waii,  that  he  had  no  order  from  the  uHnister  of  war, 
Tlie£/a/#aflerward!j  saw  their  error,  and  offered  Coulomb 
a  large  recompense,  but  he  would  accept  nothing  but  a 
seconds*  watch,  which  afterward  ser^ed  him  in  all  his  ex- 
per  imen  ts,  I  n  1  7  8  4  he  w  a  s  intendnn  t  de$  ea  ut  et  fan  la  inex  : 
in  1786  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  \t](ice  of  cfm^^en^nteur 
(left  plans  et  re/tp/tt,  and  waf«  s-ent  to  Enghuid  as  a  com- 
missioner to  obtain  information  on  the  hospitah.  At  the 
revolution  he  lo:it  hib  public  employments,  and  devoted 
liimself  to  his  domestic  alfuirs.  He^  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  an  inspector-general  of  public 
instruclion*  He  died  August  3,  16U6,  having  supported 
B  high  moral  and  social  character  through  life. 

Tliere  are  many  men  into  whose  biographies  we  are 
obliged  to  insert  nior^  account  of  their  labours  than  will  be 
nece&sary  in  the  case  of  Coulomb.  All  bis  researches  are 
of  such  permanent  character,  that  it  would  be  repetition  to 
describe  them  in  a  work  which  must  trcul  separately  of 
mechanics  and  electricity.  We  have  no  prominent  acts  of 
mind  to  record  which  individualize  his  dim^overies*  though 
lliev  were  marked  by  a  union  of  patient  industry  and  ex- 
perimental sagacity  of  no  common  order,  accompanied  by 
II  strtjng  sense  of  the  necessity  of  niatbematical  experimeni 
or  numerical  determination  of  mechanical  phenomena*  He 
waJ5,  we  may  say,  the  founder  of  Ihe  j^chool  of  experimental 
physics  in  France,  a  country  which,  till  his  time,  had  been 
by  no  means  pre-eminent  in  that  branch  of  discover)* 
His  researches  on  friction*  and  resistances  in  general,  were 
th4»  first  in  which  the  subject  had  been  pursued  manually 
by  one  with  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  necessary  to 
combine  or  separate?  the  results  according  to  the  subject  and 
the  method.  In  elet^tricity  he  was  the  first  who  invented 
the  method  of  mcasurine;  the  quantity  of  action,  and  from 
it  he  deduced  the  fact  of  electrical  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, following  the  Newtonian  law.  He  a«ccrtained  the 
non-penelnvtion  of  these  agents  into  the  interior  of  solid 
bodies,  and  on  these  two  conclusions  the  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity  is  now  based.  He  even  deduced  the 
second  phcuoraenou  firom  the  first.      He  extended  in  a 

frt9A  degree  to  magnetism  his  conclusions  on  electricity, 
he  instrument  by  which  these  brilliant  results  w^ere  ob- 
tained was  of  liis  own  invention,  the  Torsion  Balajhce, 
the  principle  of  which  is  a  needle  hanging  from  a  tlexiblc 
thread,  in  which  the  force  of  torsion  necessar>^  to  priKluoea 

..;-,.., ,  rt  .  .t  ;,^ 1 -icing  oscillation*  of  the  needle  being  first 

I  uincnt  remains  a  determinate  measurer 
»,.  ...,,  ,;.i.i..  .....;  or,  if  the  absolute  force  of  torsion  be 

unknown,  it  may  be  made  to  give  comparative  determina- 
tions. This  construction,  in  the  hands  of  Cavendish  [At- 
thaction],  determined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and 
is  now  as  much  of  primary  use  in  delicate  measurements  of 
force,  as  the  common  balance  in  analytical  chemistry.  There 
\St  perhaps,  no  one  to  whom  either  the  determination  of 
resistances  in  mechanic^  or  the  theorv'  of  electricity,  are  so 
much  indebted  as  to  Coulomb.  The  account  of  his  life  is 
r        "      irticle  in  the  *  Bio^.  Univ.,*  by  M.  Biot,     See  also 

iTY,  Friction.  &c.  

.^^>  i  U  ARGUN  A  ODORATA,  also  called  DI'PTERIX 
ODORATA,  is  the  plant  wliich  yields  the  ^weet-scented 
Tonga  bean  of  the  perfumers.  It  is  a  native  of  French 
Guiana,  where  it  forms  a  large  fofeet  tree,  called  by  the 
natives  Coumaron;  the  trunk  is  said  to  be  60  or  80  feet 
hjgh»  with  A  diameter  of  thr^  feet  and  a  half,  and  to  bear 
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a  large  head  of  tortuous  stout  limbs  and  braitches.  T^,c 
leaves  are  pinnated,  of  two  or  three  pair  of  leaflets,  wuboul 
an  odd  one  at  the  extremity.  The  llowers  appear  in  axil- 
lary branches,  and  consist'  of  a  calyx  with  two  spreading 
sepals,  and  five  purple  petals  washed  wnth  violet,  of  which  Ih'j 
three  upper  jma  the  largest  and  most  veiny.  The  startiena 
are  eight,  and  monadelphous.  The  fniit  is  au  oblf  r  '  "^ 
dry  fibrous  drupe,  containing  a  single  seed ;  the  • 
its  kernel  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  natives  sti.Mt;  m<. 
seeds  into  necklaces ;  and  the  Creoles  |^ce  thero  among 
their  hnen,  both  for  the  sake  of  their  scent  and  to  keep 
awav  insects* 

Tlie  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Ceesalpinia,  of  the  ntk 
tural  order  Fabacese,  or  LeguroiuosA* 


[Ck>iimB]t>«uiJi  odor&tK.] 

1.  A  rife  dnjw*    1.  Th*  mm  cat  «|mo,    3,  A  eon^kte  ftowtr. 
calyx  wUh  «  \Qaag  drupe  prDJectiii||[  ftotn  K 

COUNCILLORS.  [Boroughs  of  E?tOLAWDAHDWALS«, 

p.  2 1  a.] 

COUNSEL,  an  abbreviation  of  counsellor.  In  F 
counsellor  is  a  barrister  [Barristkr],  or  one  who 
twelve  terms  at  one  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  and  oittaiuvi  ij 
certificate  under  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  49.     The  word  has  nn 
plural  number,  and  is  used  to  denote  either  one  or  mor( 
counsel    The  duty  of  counsel  is  to  give  advice  in  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  to  manage  causes  for  clients.     The 
styled  common  law,  equity,  or  chamber  cmint^el  acco 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  they  traUimct  They  are  i 
posed  to   plead  gratuitously.    [Advocate.]    !n  the  wotifi 
of  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  1  Chit.  R.  33!,—*  they  are   to 
paid   beforehand,  because  they  are   not  to  be  left  to 
chance  whether  they  shall  ultimately  get  their  l^s  or 
and  it  is  for  tho  purpose  of  promoting  the  honour  and  inte 
gritv  of  the  bar  that  it  is  expected  all  their  foes  should 
poiJ  when  their  briefs  are  delivered.    That  is  the 
why  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  an  action  ft»r  theil^ 
fees.*     Counsel  mav  be  retained  generally,  that  is,  to  ad^'' 
vocate  any  cause  in  which  the  retaining  party   may:  be 
engaged,  or  specially  with  reference  to  a  pending  raus^  jj 
and  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  optional   for  counsel 
refuse  a  retainer;   there  are   certain   rulei*  however  hfM 
which  their  practice  is  regulated. 

Counsel  in  a  cause  have  the  privilege  of  enforcing  anjr 
thing  which  is  eontained  iti  their  instroetions  «ml  is  pertineifl  I 


to  th«  matter  in  question*  and  are  not  bound  to  inquire 
^ti-  ^^  true  or  false :  I  hey  are  also  at  liberty  to  make 

^^  won  I  be  evidence  adduced. 

l"  L>riiiiTiv,  in  case^i  of  felony*  oounael  for  the  prisoner 
ware  not  aUowed  lo  address  the  jury  on  his  behalf;  they 
mkht  however  examine  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses, 
%Dd  argue  poinU  of  law  ;  but  now  by  slat,  6  &  7  Wm.  IV. 
clu  nil  i^>rc-.,.c  tr,,.fi  fgr  felony  may  make  full  answer 
aad  !. 

^  r      -  -i^ble  by  stat.  West,  1.  3  Ed.  L,  c.  28, 

for  deceit  or  collusion,  ami  are  so  fiir  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  judi^es,  that  in  the  eviint  of  malpractico  ihey  may  be 
protiibiled  Iruin  addre!»*iing  the  euurt ;  there  are  ulsa  Ver- 
Uin  rules  establii*hcd  by  each  court  for  the  regulation  of 
ito  own  iiraetice,  to  which  counsel  are  subject. 
COUNT,  through  the  French  word  com /^-^  tVom  the  Latin 
Wtp*  comiiu,  meaning  companion.     Considered  in  its  ori- 
iJtt  Moeptation,  this  word  might  be  translated  by  asse.'^ 
"wi  mti  officisr  who^  during  the  Ronmn  republic,  was  given 
■ft    ma    o&&istant    io    the  pro  consuls    or    the    proproei^ns 
•CDt  out  to  govern  the  provinces,     Cicero  speaks  of  tJicsc 
—^is  in  ieveral  passages  of  his  works,      Dion  Cus^ius 
tltal  Augustus  C»sjir  called  by  that  name  all  the 
of  his   imperial   household.      These  co mites  pm- 
1  judsonent  on  all  matters  referred  to  them  by  tlie 
nnd  their  judgments  bad  the  same  authority  as 
iW  ."^fiti/irtr  ComuUa.    Tim  council  of  stale  instituted'  by 
N*»i  >"^  a  ven'  exact  idea  of  the  constitution  of  that 

TOUi  ^     Like  the  council  of  state,  the  latter  was  in- 

^•rt*'!  ^  1,  legislative,  and  executive  power.     The 

mptmr^  ist  foUowtid  Ihe  example  of  those  of  the 

^•t»  Witii  ints  uir'  !ily»  that  the  comites  created  by 

ila^ustoa  and  hi>  ^  were  tho  counsellors  gf  the 

the  iiiU:  .H_uuj|^cd  to  the  office  and  not  to  the 
f  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  it  wjis  quite 
T)»f»  nomenclature  of  ihc'^e  counts  fills  a 
i«ni  ii^    the   Glossary  of    Ducange.      Tlie 

rbi<  urn  Europe  have  inherited  the  tributary 

H^oiU  of  the  lower  empire.  By  substituting  the  word  grand 
w  ihst  of  rnunt^  which  was  a  title  comnton  to  all  the  offi* 
:rft  of  the  emperors  of  the:  East,  it  is  e;isy  to 
kigy  of  the  titles  uf  inodeiTi  court  dignities 
the  aniient.  Thus,  tho  eime^  SiMtrarmn  largitionum 
vnboeti  called  ffrand  aJmonpr :  the  comps  curice^  grand 
*M'       "*  t^$:  the  r  '    utMier 

W#   i^'Uw    rf'm\rn'>ni  t    the  fOmti    tqH'fitim    ff:j.  inf  ujft^  ^rUfid 

ijlifry,  &c.  The  cf>mfH  inamtrum,  counts  of  the  fh)n- 
owi,  which  were  fonncily  culled  nhirches  (a  denomination 
•tin  in  U4e  in  iho  papnl  states ),  look  subsequently  the  title 
^t  marutiiit ;  an  innovation  which  raised  long  and  serious 
!!>)  among  the  learned  in  feudal  right  and  court 

C(td«;f  thv  first  two  mcei  of  the  Frank  kings,  the  counts 

**«♦  as  under  the  low*.»r  cwpirc,  officers  of  various  degrees. 

tbecv^nt  of  tJie  pulucc  was  the  first  dignity  in   the  state, 

*fl«r  tbe  »MrfU>/f  of  the  puliuc.     Ho   presided  in  the  court 

■         '  '-ent,  and  possessed  sovereign 

-od  a  great  intluence  in  the 

luy^  in  ji-gates»  who,  under  the  title  of 

1 1   the   provinces.     A   count    had    the 

mall  district,  often  limited  to  a  town 

-..     H«  was  at  the  same  time  a  judge, 

r,  and  a  military  commander.     In  case 

i««t%:uf,  lir  y^m  the  contingent  of  his  county  to  the 

iijwy     T  i  Dutillet,  in  his  *  RecueU  des  Rois  de 

™i'  Couronne  et  Maison,*  &e.,  expatiates  on  the 

Iit*a*>  ticnt  counts.     With  the  progress  of  time,  the 

IftwiOi,  4>  u'cll  as  the  other  officers  appointed  to  govern  the 


^Jmymce^H  tho  towns,  and  the  frontiers,  succeeded  in  ren 

[  flieir  places  hereditary,  and  in  making  themselves 

roosten  of  the  districts  of  which  f  hey  had  only 

*  ^   -— .^vable  and  revocable  administrators.     At 

themselves  with  securing  the  reversion 

^u-:,  ..i..^  Lu  their  collateral  heirs,  and  finally  tbey 

,,   places  hereditary  for  ever,  under    Hugh 

\  ftkiw  of  Robert,  count  of  Paria,  who  himself  only 

rone  partly  in  consequence  of  that  concession. 

-ra  that  introduced  inheritance   instead  of 

ijA  (M^nnanent  rule  in  political  successions.    The 

aief  of  the  antient  Franks,  honing  (Lat.  rex}^ 

,andaaa  magistrate  he  w^s  elected,  al- 

V  nimjB  Ikgm  the  ^atao  fUmily.    The  interior  chief^^ 


heri-zoghe,  graven^  rakhen-burghe*  (Lat.  duces,  eomMiei^ 

\}udices\  were  also  elected,  But  when  the  feudal  system 
attained  its  perfeclion,  when  men  were  no  longer  ruled  hy 
men,  but  landij  by  lands,  and  men  by  lands  or  by  the  legiti- 
mate  heir  of  the  lamU,  then  no  kind  of  election  remained. 
One  demesne  made  a  king,  as  another  made  aduke,  a  count, 
a  viscount,  &c. ;  and  ilui^a  the  son  of  a  count  became  a 
count,  tho  «on  of  a  duke  became  duke^  and  the  son  of  a 
king  became  king.  Finally,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  for- 
midahle  power  o?  the  feudal  counts,  we  muat  refer  to  the 
I^riod  of  the  erection  of  tho  towns  of  the  Dorthom  pro- 
vinces of  France  into  commonalties  or  republics,  when  their 
heroic  population  had  to  sustain  a  most  deadly  struggle, 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fourleejith. 
before  they  could  shake  off  the  iron  yoke  of  the  count&  and 
the  bishops '♦■.  The  term  *  count*  is  now  become  in  France 
a  mere  title,  conferring  no  political  importance.  In  tho 
papal  states,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Austria,  it  may  be  bought 
witli  sums  of  money  not  at  all  considerable;  and  in  the 
other  monarchical  states  of  the  continent,  it  is  granted  as 
a  mark  of  unperial  or  royal  favour. 

Tho  title  of  earl^  or,  as  it  was  often  rendered  in  Latin, 
comes,  liompanion,  is  of  very  liigh  antiquity  in  Englaml, 
being  well  known  to  the  Saxons  under  the  name  of  eu/dor- 
man,  that  is  to  say,  elder'man,  and  also  Mrefnan,  because 
eacli  of  them  had  the  government  of  a  distinct  shire,  or,  as  it 
is  now  geiierally  caUed»  county.  The  Bheriff,  under  his  lati* 
nized  name,  is  called  ^ice-comos^  or  viscount,  which  term 
[Viscoi:nt]  is  now  one  of  the  titles  of  rank  in  the  British 
peerage.  The  term  count  seems  not  lo  have  been  used  in 
England  as  a  title  of  honour,  though  the  wives  of  earls  Ihmi 
a  very  early  periwl  have  been  addressee d  by  the  tide  of 
countess.  The  king,  in  mfutioning  an  earl  in  any  writ  or 
commission,  usually  styles  him  *  trusty  and  well-beloved 
coushi/  a  peculiarity  at  least  as  antient  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 111. 

COUNTER  APPROACH,  a  trench  le^^ding  from  the 
covered  way  of  a  besieged  fortress,  at  some  point  on  either 
ilank  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  works  of  the  besiegers 
are  formed,  and  exteinling  to  any  convenient  distance  to- 
wards tlie  country:  it  is  frequently  terminated  by  a  small 
redoubt  or  battery,  from  whence  a  fire  of  light  artillery  is 
directed  into  the  trenches  of  the  enemy.  These  trenches 
being  always,  if  possible,  disposed  so  that  tbey  cannot  bo 
imfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the  tbrtress,  a  counter -approach 
becomes  necessary  in  order  that  the  garrison  may  be  en- 
abled to  silence  the  fire  from  them,  or  to  impede  the  cotn^ 
munications  along  them. 

If  counter-approaches  are  intended  for  more  than  a  mo-  ^ 
meutar>'  purpose,  the  parap<^ts  of  the  redoubts  should  bel 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  fire  of  artdler),  and  those  workij 
should  be  secured  agamst  an  attack  at  their  gorges  by  lii 
of  palisades 

COUNTER-FORTS,  in  military  architecture,  are  but* 
tresses  of  briek  or  stone  built  against  the  reveUiient  wulls 
by  which  the  outwai*d  pres^sure  of  the  rampart,  or  of  the  na- 
tural ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch,  is  resiijted. 
The  rectanguhir  porliona  at  N  and  M  flg.  2»  Bastion,  tue 
counter- for tJ*  so  situated.  They  are  tntended  to  increaae  the 
strength  of  such  walls,  and  are  formed  between  them  aud 
the  earth  which  the  walls  retain.  Their  depth  is  usually 
equal  to  the  mean  lluckness  of  the  revetment,  and  Ihey  are 
plac^'d  at  intervals  of  about  18  feet  from  each  other,  along 
the  walls.  Thev  are  flomatimea  oonneoted  together  by 
counter-arches.  [Revktmbnt]. 

COUNTER-GUARDS  are  outworka  ocoasionally  cou- 
structed  on  tho  exterior  of  the  bastions  or  ravelins  of  u 
fortress  in  order  to  retaid  Ihelbrmationof  a  hieach  moitber 
of  those  works. 

The  counter-guard  is  in  g^nenil  merely  a  line  of  ram- 
part surmounted  by  a  parapet,  and  broken  in  direction  so 
a>i  to  form  two  fkoM  parallel  to  thoao  of  the  work  vvhith 
It  covers  :  it  has  less  relief  than  the  interior  work,  m  order 
that  the  tire  from  the  lattei  may  have  some  superiority  over 
that  of  the  enemy  in  any  lodgment  which  he  may  fbriu  in 
the  counter- guurd  when  he  hiis  taken  it  Its  brendib,  ni 
rear  of  the  parapet,  should  not  exoeed  about  IB  feet,  tliat, 
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wliik  Xhare  mav  be  room  for  Ibe  ikrenileri*,  the  eiieiwy  may 
uot  have  Mjflirient  spare  fur  the  cslablLshment  of  a  battery 
on  its  lerreplt'ht :  Jiiid  c'ou&eqiii'iith,  I  hut  he  may  not  be 
Mis  to  hreacli  th*?  ba.stii>ii  or  ravi^hu  till,  by  mming  or 
otherwise,  he  has  tles^troyecl  the  couritt^r-j^uard. 

When  counter' guards  are  caiistrurttid  in  front  both  of  a 
hui»lum  andi>f  the  collateral  ravehii^  tiic  iiitenal  belwctMX 
their  extremities  unavoidably  leaves  a  face  of  one  of  these 
works  exposed;  and,  a,s  a  breach  in  the  foruier  would  be 
more  fatal  to  the  defenderM  than  one  in  the  Utlei'  work,  the 
lengths  of  the  couiiter-guiinls  tuust  be  determiiiod  by  tho 
eundition  that  the  exptiwid  face  Ih2  that  yf  the  ravelin* 

What  are  called  eounter-^uar«Js  iii  the  second  imd  third 

nyjitems  of  Vauban  are,  properly^  bastions  detached  ironi  the 

Hne  of  rampart  called  the  enceinte.  [See  the  work  mark^ 

V,  in  fis*  3.  Bastion.] 

COUNTERMINE.    [Mines.  Military^ 

COUNTERPOINT,    iiv   music    iajidrapunrlumX   is  a 

term   aow   synonymous  with    harmony  [Harmony],  and 

nearly  so  with  eompositio  a;  but  ihe  latter  impUeJi  more  of 

invention^  of  imagination,  particularly  a.^  relates  to  melo<ly, 

than  counterpoint  imports.     Countcqiuint  in  its  liter;tl  and 

siriet  sen&e  signifies  point  against  point.     In  the  infancy 

of  hartnuny,  muiiieal  notes  or  signs  were  simple  iminis,  ur 

dots,  and  in  compositions  in  two  or  more  parts  were  placed 

on  staves,  over,  or  against^  each  other.     Subsequently  the 

tenn  was  applied  to  the  parts  added  to  a  i^iven  melody^  such 

melody  taking   the   name  of  tantuK-Jirmn^^  canto ftrmot 

[or  pluin-sonij.     [Plain- Sonc*,]     Viewing  it  in  this  sense, 

I  tlie  Padre  ^1  ariini  wrote  his  vor)  elaborate  and  justly-cele- 

[bra ted   SojS^io  di   CitfitrafpuntQ   sopra  it   Canto-Fertno 

[(1774),  a  work  to  which  we  refer  every  student  who  wishes 

f'lo  enter  deeply  into  the  sub j eel.    But  Zarlino,  in  his  Insti- 

fiaiione  Hannomc/w  (1589),  ranks  counterpoint  as  ihe  prin- 

[oipal  part  {*  mg^t^tto  prinriftale)  in  airs»  &c.,  wrillen   in 

Ltwo  pait>.     And  many  writers  consiiler  tlie  word  as  apply- 

|iug  generally  to  eomiiosition   in  parts,   among  whom  are 

he  learne<l  Or*  Pep  use  h,  the  acute  Spanish  jeauit  Eximeno, 

Cuunterpomt, 


the  industrious  Dr.  Lichfenthal,  &c* ;  90  umlable  i»  musi- 
cal languasj;ic,  »o  ill  de lined  musical  terms  ? 

Cftnntetpoint  i>  divided  into  Simple,  Florid  or  Figurate, 
and  t)t)uble*  Simple  Counterpoint  is  a  comi>asition  in  two 
or  ra<»re  parts,  the  notes  of  each  part  being  eqvial  in  value 
to  those  of  the  corresponding  part,  or  parts,  and  concords- 
J  oh. inn  Fux*,in  his  Grudux  ad  Pftmasmm{]72S),Ti\niishi^ 
us  with  tho  following  examples  of  this  species,  calling  one 
y.art  cantus  fft'mus  or  the  canto  fernio^  the  other  cfmtr^tpimi'' 
turn,  or  counterpoint,  and  taking  each  in  tiurn  os  the  me- 
lody.   We  have  here  substituted  the  treble  for  the  c  clefs. 

Counterpoint* 


Canto  fermo, 
Canto/ermO" 
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Counterpoint. 

In  Florid  Countei-pttitit  two  or  more  notes  are  written 
against  each  note  of  the  subject,  or  canto  fervuf,  tind  di^- 
lords  are  admissible.     Examples  from  Fux» 

Double  Countfrpoint,  says  the  Gennan   theoiisl  irlio&e 
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Counterpoint* 

examples  we  have  quoted,  *isaspecie»  of  comi)osttion  m 
which  any  of  the  parts  may  be  transposed  into  the  tenth 
above  or  below,  omitting  some  notes,  the  subject  remaining 
Stationary/  Or,  iu  other  worths,  it  is  an  inversion  of  the 
parts,  so  that  the  btise  may  become  the  subject,  the  stdiject 
the  ba.^,  &c.,  tbiAs  predneing  new  melodies  and  new  har- 
tntniies,  *in  an  artificial  and  wonderful  manner/  adds  Pedro 
iCert»ne,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  deliirhted  with  the 
ntrivancc;  at  a  period,  however,  (161  J)  when  subtleties 
f  all  kiadB  were  more  valued  Ihaii  in  ihe  pre^'Ut  day.  Fux 

Ex,  1. 


gives  the  subjoined  examples  of  double  counterpoiiil,  firutil 
which  it  wili  ]m  seen  that  this  i.s  little  mui'O  tlxan  an  extcu* 
sion  of  Ihmd  eounier]joint.  In  the  first  example  the  can/* 
ycT/«o  is  the  biiBi*,  the  counterpoint  the  tr^dde.  In  the  «e- 
I'ond  the  viwto  fenno  i»  Ihe  upper  part,  while  tlie  counter- 
point is  transposed  a  tenth  lower,  ^iid  becomes  the  bii£«* 
In  the  Ihh'd  the  canto /ei  mo  nwd  ciurnerpoint  remain  as  in 
the  tirst  example.  whUe  the  latter,  transposed  a  tenth  lower, 
is  adopted  as  a  hiusu,  as  in  Ex.  2  :  and  thus  is  formed  a  coui- 
position  in  three  ports. 
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Tlic  study  of  Counterpoint  is  necessary  as  part  of  the 

£1*41 1 lull  uf  a  fifootl  musician,  thoug^h  now  much  neic- 
e<l;  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  soroetimeR  carried  to  such 
1  leujgth  as  to  hectoiue  jiure  pcduntr\ .  For  the  primnpul  rule^ 
«f  Ojunterpoint, — and  also  for  some  hrief  remarks  on  tlie 
^ucs^iun,  *uhether  the  art  of  writing  in  parts,*  was  under- 
fttood  bj  the  antienta— see  Harmoxy. 

COUNTERSCARP,  is  that  side  of  the  ditch,  about  a 
fiirtreis^  which  is  opposite  to  the  ramparts.  The  part  wliieh 
is  in  front  of  the  salient  angle  of  a  work  is  in  the  form  ton 
the  plan)  of  a  cin*ular  arc  having  the  vertex  of  that  angle  as 
ft  oeiifre;  and,  if  the  ditch  W  that  of  an  outwork,  the  diree- 
tibn  of  the  cou«tcrsfai-]i  is  generallv  parallel  to  the  ram- 
part; the  counterscarp  uf  the  main  dilrh  in  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  wliich  is  a  laaircnt  drawn  to  the  ar<^  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  collalt:ral  hastiuu.  [See  the  lines  above  FG, 
G^,  /!g,  1.  Bastion,]  Tiiii  [^  inteiuletl,  sino*^  the  length  of 
the  rtank  is  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  ditcli  at  the  said 
angle,  to  alluw  the  whole  fire  of  the  (lank  to  he  directed 
aloogthc  main  ditch  ;  and  Canuontainirne  suggests  that  the 
tingcnt  should  be  drawn  from  the  interior  side  of  the  para- 
pet at  the  iihoulder  angle,  in  order  that  the  fire  of  the 
man  stationed  there  may  more  accurately  graze  the  wall  of 
tibo  counterscarp. 

A  deep  dilch,  havin;^  the  earth  retained  on  the  side  of 
the  cimntr}  hy  a  nearly  vertical  wall,  is  j^^enerally  considered 
indi$pen£able  for  a  forti'ess,  because  the  descent  of  the 
tfntmiy  into  the  ditch  isi  thereby  rendered  diffic\(lt*  the  de- 
ifeaceof  the  covered  way  is  ai>io  i hereby  prolonged,  irince 
the  enemy  who  may  have  entered  it  at  one  place  is  unable 
lo  advance  on  account  of  the  traverses  which  are  constructed 
iiGKm  it  Carnot,  howcven  recommends  that  the  eounter- 
learp  side  of  the  ditch  should  he  formed  in  a  gentle  slope 
rifitig  from  the  bottom  to  the  level  of  the  natural  ground, 
in  Mrdt;r  that  the  garrison  may  with  facility  make  those 
Jve  which  he  considers  as  one  uf  the  most  jxiwerful 

^..  t  *nce. 

CU  U-NTERVALLATION,  a  chain  of  redoubts  executed 
tbowt  a  fortress  in  order  to  prevent  the  sorties  of  the  gar- 
lism:  the  works  are  generally  unconnected  with  each 
tillier»  but  sometimes  ihey  ai\^  united  by  a  co«tinuoua  line 
of  parapet.  It  hi\s  hapi>encd,  ditrintr  the  eonlinuauce  of  a 
siege  or  blm-kade,  that  the  mvesling  corps  has  been  menaced 
If  an  army  com  ins;   up   to  relieve  the  fortress;   in  which 

Ss,  wheu   it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  defensive  without 
ruloiiinc  the  siege,  a  chain  of  redoubts  is  constructed  to 
•tn  lial  corps  oil  the  exterior  ;  this  is  called  a  cir- 

ptLt  !i:   and  orig^inally,   like  the  interior   chain,  it 

entirely  ^siuTounded  tlie  fortress. 
Arr  Jrdin^  to  Thucydides,  the  town  of  Plat8&a,  when  he- 
1  y  the  Laced aamonians,  wns  surrounded  by  a  hue 
idcs  to  prevent   the  egress  of  the  ijiinison  ;    and 
quontly  a  circumvallation  was  added.      At  the  siege 
U^a,  the  cyuntcrvallatioa  executed  by  Ccesor  coti* 


sisted  of  a  rampart  of  earth,  12  feet  high,  which  was  sur* 
mounted  by  a  parajjct,  probably  of  sitake*;,  and  by  tiirrets, 
at  the  distance  of  SO  feet  from  ench  uiher*  A  triple  ditch 
was  funned  between  this  line  and  the  town.  The  Roman 
army  was  encamped  l>eyond  the  line,  and  enebised  by  a 
circumvallation  of  similar  form ;  the  latter  was  1-J  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  related  in  the  ctmtinualion  of  tlie 
history  written  by  Wdliam  of  Tyie,  that,  at  the  sie^e.  of 
Acre  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  the  defenders  made  a 
sortie,  and  having  forced  the  agger,  began  ttj  plunder  the 
camp;  ami  it  is  iidded,  that  Saladin,  beiuf*  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  an  army,  made  a  night  attack  ou  the  lines: 
these  circumstances  sufficiently  indicate  that  lv>(h  caunter- 
vallations  and  cii cum vallat ions  were  then  in  u-e. 

Tlie  long  duration  of  anlient  sieges  rendered  such  works 
indiiipensalde  ;  but  the  use  of  artillery  Imviiif^  greally 
abridged  the  time  to  which  the  defence  nf  a  turlitled  place 
can  be  extended,  I  hey  have  become  uf  Itsa  importance,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  when  the  ganison  h  strong  and  the  <|uar- 
ters  of  the  besieging  army  are  separated  by  the  obstacles  of 
the  ground,  that  any  works  are  considered!  necessan' :  and, 
in  this  case,  instead  of  continuous  lines  of  palisades  and 
high  towers  of  wood,  a  few  simple  redoubts  and  brea*;! -works 
i>f  enrtii  are  constructed  at  intervals.  In  general  (he  be- 
siegers are  pn»tecte<l  by  an  army  of  observation  m  the  field 
when  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  i^i^c  the  siege 
is  ap pi  eh c  tided. 

COUNTY.     [ShireO 

COURANT!?,  or  CORANTO,  a  riuick  dance  in  iriple 
time.  In  Hiiiulers,  Ma!tlieson*s,  and  other  lessons  for  Llie 
harpsichord,  composed  towards  the  end  irf  the  seventeenth 
antf  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  tenturles,  a  Courwiie  h^ 
generally  introduced  as  imu  of  the  nun etaetils. 

COURCELLES.     [Hainailt] 

COURlEll,  fruiu  the  French  courir,  X\^  run  ;  a  messen- 
ger »ent  in  haste,  or  express ;  a  bearer  of  despatches.  The 
advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  iutelligcnce,  and  of  eon- 
vcying  orders  with  cderity*  must  have  gi^  en  rise  to  the  em- 
ployment of  couriers  at  aver)  early  jxTfiod,  Herodotus  (vim 
98)  gives  a  particular  description  of  the  speed  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  messengers  who  proceeded  by  relavis.  lie  says  this 
mode  of  conveying  intelligence  was  called  by  the  Persians 
fiyyafji/fo*'  (Augarcion) ;  and  the  couriers  themselves  dyifa- 
f)oi,  (angaroi).  Another  description  of  couriers  among  the 
Greeks  were  called!  V/^itpo^po^ot,  who  appear  to  have  l>oen 
armed  with  a  lijrht  spear  or  dart,  &e.  (Suidas  in  voce,)  He- 
rodotus (vL  105)  says  that  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, Pheidipptdes  (an  >)^ipoi>Vt*f«  ^  runner  by  prof^issionX 
being  sent  by  the  Athenian  generals,  arrived  at  H\m'Hi  on 
the  sectjivf!  day  aflcr  leaving  Athens,  a  distance  not  less  than 
I  10  or  150  miles.  (See  also  Suidas.  r.  'l^TrUif:.)  The  mode 
of  employing  couriers  by  Cyrus,  as  described  by  Xenophon 
(Cyri  inhit.  viiL,  C),  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
system  already  referred  to  as  described  by  Herodotus,    He 
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asc«rtftined  tlie journey  which  a  hor&e  could  fairly  perform 
within  II  day»  and  placed  stables  at  refifukr  dmiances,  sa 
that  messengers  could  receive  or  deliver  letters  from  hand 
to  Imiid.— Gd>boin  in  liis  *  Dei;Unc  and   Full  nf  thy  Roamn 
Empire/  (chap,  li.)  s^ptiaks  of  the  swiftness  and  re^ilarity 
of  the   Ruraun  posts.     The   Romans  called   huch  rau.ssen- 
l^ers  curmrefi:  they  were  sometimes  sent  on  foot  and  some- 
times on  horaehack.     The  earlient  couriers  of  the  European 
notions  were  probably  what  have  since  been  called  runninu;- 
fciotmen.     In  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  ceiitury  such 
.  inesBen^ors  are  occasionally  styled  frottuni  or  trofteri^.  Tlie 
[ruuniog-footnien  or  couriers,  who  accompanied  John  Dul;e 
[  of  Marlborough   In  his  wars,  are  several  times  represented 
in  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim  house. 

I     COURIER,   PAUL  LOUIS,  was  born  in    1774.     His 
hfiither  was  a  substantial  farmer,  who  gave  him  a  good  laXix- 
F ca  tion.    Courier  made  contsiderable  progress  both  in  classical 
f  and  mathematical  studies.     Ho  served  in  the  French  army 
in  the  campaign  of  Rome  in  1 798-9,     In  his  letters  written 
-from  t^at  countrj-  to  several  frieniis,  and  especially  in  one 
|;daled  Rome.  January  S,  1799,  published  long  after  in  his 
Correspondanre  ItiSMe,  he  gives  a  frightful  account  of  the 
gpoliations,  plunder,  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  inva- 
der* in  that  unfortunate  country.     Courier's  love  of  the  arts 
'  and  literature,  which  never  forsook  him  during  his  military 

*  career,  made  him  esi>ei*ially  indignant  at  the  rapacity  with 
^  which  precious  sculptures,  paintings,  and  MSS.  were  torn 

from  public  and  private  collections,  and  liastily  and  often 

ij^norantly  or  C4irelessly  huddled  together  and  packed  up 

lor  Paris,  by  which  several  valuable  objects  wero  injured 

or  lost.     He  also   describes  the  misery  of  the  people  of 

,  Rome,  many  of  whom  were  absolutely  starving,  while  the 

,  generals,  commissioners,  and  other  agents  of  the  French 

,  Directory  were  revelling  in  luxury^  On  his  return  to  France 

afler  the  lirst  peace,  Courier  publiijhed  several  Imnslations 

from  the  Greek,  such  as  Isocmtes'  Eulogy  of  Helena,  Xe- 

nophou's  treatise  on  the  Command  of  Cavalry  and  on  Equi- 

tatKUi*    and    remarks    u^x>n    Sehweighosuser's   edition   of 

Athenseus,     He  also  bejraii  a  translation  of  Herodotus, 

In  1806  ho  au:ain  served  iu  Italy  with  the  array  tliat 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples*  flc  went  into  Cahibria 
as  far  us  Reggio,  and  witnessed  the  desultory  but  cruel  war- 
faro  cxirried  on  in  those  refi;ions.  His  letters  from  Naples, 
Calabria,  and  Pugha,  18U6-7,  give  some  valuable  information 
concerning  those  times  and  events.  Here  again  Courier 
Bpokc  to  his  iViends  the  Lm|;^uage  of  truth;  be  was  not  more 
blinded  by  the  proclamations  of  Napoleon  the  Emperor  than 
he  bad  been  by  those  of  the  republican  Directctry.  His  tesli- 
I  mony  confirms  what  Colic tta  and  other  national  writers 
have  recorded  of  the  atrocitiei*  of  the  Calabrian  war.  He 
commeiitd  severely  on  the  judicial  murder  of  Rodio,  a 
colonel  iu  the  service  of  kiner  Ferdinand,  who  was  taken 
pruiouer,  tried  by  court-maitiaU  acquitted,  then  tried  again» 
Courier  says  by  orders  from  Napoleon,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. He  speaks  also  in  the  same  letter,  Naples,  July  18U7t 
of  a  courier  from  the  tjueen  being  murderea  near  Naples, 
and  bis  despatches  sent  to  Paris,  and  other  transactions  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Courier  served  with  the  rank  of  chef  d*escadrou  in  the 
Austrian  campaign  of  IfeO'J.  After  the  battle  of  Wai^ram, 
he  gave  in  his  resignation,  which  was  readily  aceepted ;  for 
hijs  mquisitive  turn  of  mind  and  independent  temper  maile 
him  looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  person  by  the  more  tho- 
roughgoing oDicers  of  Napoleon.  On  reaching  Florence, 
P   he  discovered  in  the  Laurentian  library  an  unedited  MS. 

*  of  I^mgUA,  of  which  he  caeant  to  avail  himself  for  a  trans- 
lation of  that  author.  Happening  to  up«et  an  inkstand  on 
the  MS.  by  which  accident  a  page  waji  blotted,  the  libra- 
rian urcuscd  him  of  having  done  it  purposely.     Courier 

I  defendcfl  himself,  but  some  person*  in  power  at  the  Court 
of  the  Princess  Eliia,  Napoleon's  sister,  took  part  against 
bim,  and  he  was  ordered  out  of  Tuscany.  Courier  wrote  a 
butuom'ous  account  of  tho  whole  transaction,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Raynouard.  in  which  he  did  not  spare  his 
accusers.  His  translation  of  Longus  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  1 8 1 3  and  was  well  recei>  ed  by  the  learned.  Retirin  g 
to  Ilia  iuTxn  at  VereU*  in  the  department  of  Indre  et  Loire, 
lielieard  with  no  re^fret  the  fall  of  Napuloon,  and  expressed 
himself  as  satisfied  with  the  charter  given  by  Louis  XVIH, 
if  oonscicntiously  fuiiilled.  He  however  began  soon  to  find 
Broah  mutter  for  hia  satirical  vein.  His  *  Li\Tet*'  or  Menio- 
randumbuok,  and  his  letters,  give  a  curious  picture  of 
|klovincial  politics,  and  of  the  dtale  of  society  in  the  interior 
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of  France  after  the  rcstomtion.    He  expotoa  tne  petty  ab* 

solutism  and  consequential  tone  of  the  local  authoritiea,  the 

prefects,  sub-prefects,  procurevirs  du  loi,  clerks,  and  all  thft 

departmental,  district,   and  cummunal  bureaucracy.     One 

of  his  letfers  turns  upon  the  sUle  in  which  a  procureur  du 

101  writes  to  order  the  arresl  i>f  a  man,  the  style,  as  Counfr 

observes,  of  the  imperial  regime.     His   letters,  se\eral  q| 

which  Were  published  at  the  time  in  the  *  Censcur,*  faavo 

bcci\  cumparcd  fwr  their  power  and  humour  to  Pascal* »  eeW- 

bra  ted  Provinciales.  He  also  directs  his  attacks  against  tlie 

priests,  many  of  whom,  by  their  intolerance,  fanaticism,  and 

meddling  spirit,  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  cause  of  the 

BL>urbons.     When,  in  JH21,  a  subscription  was  gn»ened  all 

over  France  to  i>urchase  the  estate  of  Chambord  for  the 

infant  duke  of  Bordeaux,  he  wrote  *  Simple  Discoum  aux 

klembres  de  la  Commune  do  Veretz/  fur  which  he  was  tried, 

and  condemned  to  one  month's  im prison ment.    He  pub- 

lislied  an  account  of  his  trial,  under  the  title  of  *  Proc^  de 

Paul  Louis  Courier,  vigneron,*     Courier  was  now  IimAihI 

upon   as  one  of  the  most    form  id  able  antagoni^i 

Bourbonist  party.     He  was  however  by  temper  a  ^  i 

co.ustic  and  satirical  ndher  than  factious.    At  the  b«^iu- 

ning  of  1825    he  was  ft>und  murdered  near  kis  house  u( 

Veretz,  but  no  clue  was  discovered  to  the  perpetrators  of 

tho  crime.     Some  attributed  it  to  political,  others,  perhaps 

with  more  reason,  to  private  enmity.    His  works  have  been 

coUectcrl,  and  published   in  four  volumes   Bvo.,  Brussal^ 

1828-     The  fourth  volume  contains  his   unedited  letteOL 

They  are  valuable  as  sketches  of  actual  life  and  manner^ 

and  as  materials  lor  contemporary  history. 

COURLAND,  one   of  itie  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia 
in  Europe,   is  composed  of  the  former  duchiea  of  Couh 
land  and  Semigallia,  of  the  old  bishop  rick  of  Piltoix,  and  of 
Pokngen,  a  district  of  Samogitia.     It  wa^^  untd  1 795  a  pos- 
session of  the  Polish  crown.     The  boundaries  of  CourUuid 
are,  on  the  north,  the  gulf  of  Riga  and  Livooia :  on  tbc 
west,  tho  Baltic  sea;  ou  the  suurh,  the  province  of  Wilaa, 
and  Prussia  ;  and  ou  the  eaAt,  the  piovinces  of  Vitepsk  and 
Minsk.     Its  area,  according  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Courland 
Society  of  Arts  and  Literature,  is  *J5T^  square  milcSt  but 
accord i tig  to  Rey maim  and  Hiissel,  10,6bl*;  and  the  papu- 
lation, which  was  418,  J  f>'.i  iu  1790,  may  now  be  estimated. 
;iccordiiig  to  Arsenief,  at  about  4J0,0(io.    The  surface  to- 
wards the  sea  coast  is  level,  and  presents  a  sandy  plain  ' 
about  Mituu,  Windau,  and  Gohiingen,  but  its  general  du* 
ractex  is  undulatine.     It  is  intersected  by  two  raivges  <4 
heights,  one  of  which  luns  parallel  with  the  Diina  or  Dwiai, 
whdu  the  other  takes  a  more  westerly  direction,  and  spreads 
its  arms  out  in  various  direct ioiiis.     The  most  elevated 
points  are   the   Huningberg,   an   agglomeration  of  sand» 
which  is  about  45t»  feet  high,  and  the  Silherberg.    Tbit 
coast  U  partly  tlal,  and  jiartly  lijied  with  sand-hilb,    Tba 
mofat    northerly   point   is   the   dangerous    promontory  U 
I>:>nies-Nus,  which  is  a  continuation   of  the   Bh"'     ^f  .>■ 
tains,  and  stretches  out   between  the  Baltic  anU 
of  Riga.     Two-fifths  of  the  soil  are  covered  willi  1. ..    ^  .,. 
underwood,   and  a  considerable  part  by  moors  of  peal- 
nearly  l^,t)00  acres  are  covered  with  marshes,  or  uccupittd 
by  the  30(»  lakes  and  ponds  and  1 18  small  streams  4ad 
rivulets  which  render  the  climate  of  Courland,  ihoa^^b  not 
unhealthy  on  the  whole,  raw,  moist,  and  foggy.  Tl 
of  these  lakes  is  the  Usmaiten,  in  the  western  ^ 
Goldingen,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  (thir 
in  circumference;  that  of  Sauskeu  is  ten  i 
nearly  two  and  a  half  broad;  that  of  Angern  is  more 
lierly  a  bay  or  '  liaff*  of  the  gulf  of  Riga.     The  pi     ^^ 
river  is  the  Diina,  which  skirts  the  eastern  boii'^'*'*"^ 
Courlanil,  and  of  which  tho  Aa  or  BuUeraa*  on 
of  which  Hows  into  it  by  a  north-westerly  course 
Livonian  frontier^  is  a  tributarj .     Besides  these  two  rtvers 
C'Ourland  is  watered  by  tho  Windau  iwhich,  entering  il 
fi om   the   province  of  Wilnau   takes  a   northerly  comsc^i 
forms  a  fine  cataract  near  Goldingen,  anl  falla  into 
Baltic  at  Windau),  the  Libau*  the  *  sacred '  Aa,  A 
Bar  tan,  Stc.     There  is  a  canal  of  some  importance 
Guldingen  :  but  that  which*  when  corapl       V      11  be  oi 
more  essential  benefit  to  the  province,  a  l>effun  ii 

1825,  wliifh  will  unite  the  Windau  and  the  iMemun,  Thci 
are  sulphurous  uiirings  at  Smoden,  Baber.  and  Baldanen. 
Tlie  soil  of  Courland  is  in  general  light  and  sandy;  il 
Is  must  prcfductive  on  the  side  towards  Livonia,     la 
moors  and  morasses  blocks  of   granite  are  oecsiaioi 
fotmd  imbedded.    Agriculture  is  the  principal  oceupoikA 
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of  the  inhabitantfl^  who  raise  large  quaTililies  of  rye,  barley » 
aiid  oat«,  but  \m&  m  proportion  uf  wheat,  and  less  still  of 
peas  and  beans.  The  crops  of  grain  arc  more  than  ade- 
quute  to  the  consumption,  which  i&  about  1,300,0011  tshetverti;; 
(which  is  about  940,000  quarters).  Flax  and  hemp  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  the  ^eecl  of 
the  &ni,  which  is  sown  in  June,  yields  a  crop  in  eight 
we^ks.  A  little  tobacco  is  raiiied»  and  some  fruit  is  pro- 
duced; but  the  ordinary  sorts  of  vej^erables  are  grown 
everywhere.  Courland  has  not  «ufticient  pasture  knd  tu 
make  the  rearing  of  cattle  a  common  occupation.  Horses 
and  horned  cattle  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  the  sheep 
peld  but  an  indifterent  quality  of  wool.  The  value  of  the 
fiiheriea  along  the  coa«t  does  not  exceed  111 00/,  or  1300/, 
sterling  per  annum.  The  supply  of  game  is  abundiinU 
The  extensive  forests  are  in  general  situated  on  marshy 
ground,  and  consist  principally  of  pines,  firs,  beeches,  oaki 
•11  d  elms,  of  low  growth.  Of  minerals,  Courland  contains 
amali  quantities  of  bog-iron,  lime,  and  gypsum.  It  has  also 
oools  and  marble,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  tujned 
to  much  account.     Amber  is  thrown  up  on  the  coast 

The  population  is  of  the  !>ame  extraction  as  the  Lithun- 
niani,  from  whom  the  native  Courlanders  differ  in  no  other 
respects  than  that  they  are  more  advanced  in  civUixatiun, 
and  use  a  slightly  varied  diale<*l.  Independently  of  these 
oatire  Courlandere  (332,195  in  the  year  1828),  there  are 
levieral  Thousnnds  of  Livonians,  LithuanianH^  Jews,  Ger- 
mans, k-i  (a  raru  of  Finnish  descent),  Russians, 
tndP  red  throughout  the  prounce.  The  inhabit- 
ant* ;  Lutherans;  for  out  of  the  whule  numlwr 
teturj  ;,  which  was  384,78*),  there  were  not  more 
than  -  »  were  not  Lutherans.  In  J&il5,  the  excess 
of  bin  nths  amounted  to  7735.  The  Jewish  com- 
muniu  ^i^^.  lin-ut  10*000  in  number. 

The  land  belongs  principally  to  the  Courland  nobility, 
who  are  either  Germans  or  Poles ;  they  are  piisse^sed  of 
peculiar   rights,  such   as  their  own  civil  jurisdictiou,  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  and  not   beinn;  Ibble  to  military 
icrvire.     These  rights,  where  not  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Russian  laws,  were  confirmed  to  them  when  the  partition 
ist  1795  transferred  their  countrj^  to  Russia.     Their  num- 
bers were  lliti  in  the  year  18 'J 6,    The  towns  arc  mostly  in- 
habited by  individuals  of  German  extraction  ;  they  are  free, 
<nd  quite   independent  uf  the  nobiliti^     The  pcasiint  is  by 
'    '  '      fest  ^nse,  and  in  vaASijlagc  either 
-;  he  has  no  property  which  he 
It-  bought  OF  sold,  and  is  subject  lo 
:i  inent  of  his  owner.     Of  late  huwever 

CI. .,,^.,,  ..    ,...      A  en  granted  by  many  proprietors,  and 

the  lot  of  this  unfortunate  ela,ss  has  been  greatly  ameho- 
rat*'d.  Tn  foct,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Courland  nobi- 
'  It;  hold  out  agiiinst  the  example  set  them  by  the 

'  -  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia. 

its  of  each  estate  are  mostly  suppUed  by  the  serfe 
i'  part  of  whom   are  brought  up  to  medianical 

'IT  VI t  makes  his  own  clothing,  furniture,  and 

d  Is,  and  constructii  his  own  humble  dwel- 

bi^  tio  manufactures.     In    1831   the  Courland 

manu!  ere  only  ont:  pottery,  and  one  establishment 

r  '    '  H,T  wares;  some  !ime-kiliis  ansl  tilc-houscs, 

mills,  which  employed  but  fifteen  workman, 
i  -  ion  is  the  vast  no niber  o  f  brandy  distill  e  nes, 

^'  nder  the  general  direction  of  tbe  govtsmor- 

Baltic   provinces,   and  the  administrative 
1)0 n  a  civil  governor,  resident  atMitau  ;  both 
H>v  ^  to  the  executive  at  St.  Petersburg:    The 

iirs  of  the  province,  as  respects  the  Prote^t- 
cted  by  the  consistorj'  of  Mitau,  w  ho  have 
cht5»  in  their  jurisdiction;  the  Roman   Catholics 
ks  together  posse.<iS  but  19  churches,  llie  first  being 
Ig  to  the  biiAop  of  Samogitia,  and  the  Greeka  to 
It!  ofPskof. 

Uuunaud  %s  in  general  administered  according  to  its  own 
kvi  and  usaji^s ;  but  In  regard  to  fiscal  and  militar}'  affairs, 
it  1,04.  lu^^r,  rj*..^  on  the  same  fxiting  as  the  other  provinces 
o:  l3orpat  is  the  university  for  this  province :  the 

1  is  the  |;ymnasium  at  Mitau:   the  uther 
ts  for  education  consisted,  in  1^32,  of  fifty -nine 
iducted  by  144  teachers,  and  attended  by  1643 
of  whom  246  were  females :  thirty  of  those  schotjk 
„ntaiued  at  the  expense  of  private  persons.    The 
continua  to  assemble  at  diets*  and  nave  a  pcrma- 
A^iUf^i^fAa  ^  yritiMt-    XliQ  pioviAfiQ  i&  divided  into 
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head-captamcies,  and  each  of  these  into  two  captaincies, 
besides  the  district  of  Pdten,  Ojurhind  Proper,  or  the 
northern  parts,  contain  the  captaincies  of  Tuckiun,  of  which 
Tuckum  f about  1300  inhabitants)  is  the  enpital  ;  and  Gpl* 
dingeu,  of  which  Goldingen,  with  about  '2400,  is  the  eaui- 
taL  Semigallia,  or  the  soutliern  piuts,  is  divideil  into  ine 
captaincies  of  Mitau,  of  which  Mitau  on  the  Aa,  the  provin- 
cial seat  of  government,  with  about  13,000  inbabUanIa,  is 
the  capital;  and  Seelburg,  of  which  Jakobsladt  on  the 
Diina,  with  about  1800  inhabitants,  is  the  capital,  Tho 
fhstrict  or  bkhopric  of  Pillen  lies  in  the  south-west,  and 
has  Piltea  for  its  capital,  with  about  400  inhabitants.  This 
district  is  also  known  bv  the  name  of  Hascnpoth,  which 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  largest  town  in  it,  now  become 
the  capital;  it  has  about  1 100  ifi habitants, 

Courland  has  two  shippiug  porls,  Libau  (abont  5000  in- 
habitants) and  Wiuflau  ( 1 200),  both  siluitted  on  its  western 
coast  The  exports  of  native  produce  consist  of  grain,  hemp, 
flax,  linseed,  sitins,  salted  meat,  &c,,  and  average  about 
1 30,000/.  a  year  ;  the  imports  scarcely  exceed  60,000^.  per 
annum*    The  inhnd  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  Jews. 

COUROUCOU,    (TaDtiONj 

COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE.    [ExcHAXcf^.] 

COURT-MARTIAL,  a  tribunal  occasionally  instituted 
for  the  purixise  of  trying  military  and  naval  men  for  the 
commission  of  offences  affecting  discipline  in  either  of  those 
branches  of  the  pubhc  service. 

Courts  for  the  trial  of  rebels  by  martial  law  appear  to 
have  early  existed  in  this  country ;  aud  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI XL,  the  Marshal  of  England  held  one  rej^ularly 
for  the  trial  of  causes  connected  with  military  di^ciplule. 
In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  thtise  courts 
of  war,  as  they  were  called,  were  so  i^«r  in  tended  not  by  jihe 
marshal,  but  by  a  president  chosen  for  the  puriKsse.  l*his 
president  was  probably  a  general  or  field-otlicer,  but  cup- 
tains  of  companies  were  allowed  to  sit  as  members.  Hie 
colonel  of  each  regiment  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
iiaring  the  evidence  relating  to  offencevS  wlueh  fell  under 
hb  cognizance,  and  of  bunging  it  before  the  court,  But 
courts-martial  in  their  |)rest;nl  form  w«ro  inslituteil  in  the 
reign  of , James  IL;  and  in  the  ordinances  of  war  published 
in  16S6  they  are  distinguished  as  general  or  regimental, 
Subsequeutly  to  tlie  revolution,  their  powers  have  been 
expressly  regulated  by  pm'liament,  and  are  fu41y  detailed 
in  what  is  called  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  is  revised  and 
renewed  every  year.  Naval  courtJ>- martial  are  regulated 
by  the  statute  22  Geo,  IL,  c.  33, 

Greneral  courts- martial  are  assembled  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  or  of  an  ofBeer  having  the  chief  command 
wilhin  any  part  of  his  Majesty^s  dominions  to  whom  such 
authority  may  be  delegated.  Regiraonlal  courts-martial 
are  held  by  tbe  appointment  of  the  commanding  otlif  or  of 
the  regiment.  The  East  India  Conipuny's  Mutiny  Act  em- 
powers tbe  governor-general  in  count' d,  and  the  governor  in 
council,  at  the  presidencies  of  Fori  William,  Fort  St.  (ieorge 
and  Bombay,  and  at  Su  Helena,  to  appoint  genend  eouris- 
martial,  i»r  to  authorize  any  military  man  not  below  the 
rank  of  a  field-officer  to  do  so.  What  are  called  detach- 
ment courts-martial,  may  be  either  general  or  regimental, 
and  their  appellation  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mand with  which  the  officer  convening  the  ixiurt  is  inve^^icd. 

The  chief  crimes  of  which  a  general  court-martial  takes 
cognizFvnce  are  mutiny*  abandonment  of  a  fortress,  pod,  or 
guard  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  otficer  or  soldier,  dis- 
obedience of  ordej-Sj  and  desertion  :  these  crimes,  if  provcfl 
to  llieir  greatest  extent,  are  punishable  with  death;  and 
the  penalty  extends  to  any  military  man,  being  present, 
who  does  not  use  his  best  endeavours  to  prevent  them.  In 
desertion  is  included  the  fact  of  enlisting  in  any  regiment 
without  liaving  bad  a  regular  discharge  from  that  in  which 
the  offender  may  have  last  served.  The  practice  of  sending 
challenges  betw'een  commissioned  otBcers,  is  punished  with 
cashiering;  between  non-commissioned  otiicersand  privates 
with  corporal  punishment:  and,  in  all  cases,  s«con«U  and 
accessories  are  held  lo  be  equally  guilty  with  the  pnncipjilsi. 
Self-roulilation,  theft,  making  false  returns  of  slore<>,  and 
neirltct  of  ordinarv  duty,  in  non-commisstoned  offici-rs  and 
privates,  are  ut^uallv  punished  by  the  infliction  of  a  certain 
number  of  lashes,  iiol  exceeding  one  thousaml ;  and  n\cn  uf 
the  former  class  may,  ju  addition  to  other  punishmeuTs,  be 
svispended,  or  ck'gradc<l  to  the  nuik#.  There  arc  many 
offences  which  might  tend  to  the  subversion  uf  disciphne, 
^  but  which  arc  haidly  capable  of  being  pruciisely  defined,  ua 
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immnrnlitie5i»  and  behavincf  in  a  manner  unberoming  an 
olliwr  and  a  gentleman ;  of  llic^o  tlie  eonrts-mnrfml  lukf* 
cognizance,  and  on  conviction  the  offender  mtiy  be  dismis<c*<J 
from  tlio  sen  ice.  At  home,  military  men  are  not,  in  general, 
amenaWc  to  eourts- martial  for  civil  offences  ;  but  aliroad, 
where  there  may  Im  no  ci\  il  courts,  the  case  is  ditfereut. 

The  provisioui*  of  tho  Mntiny  Act  aU'eet  not  only  t!ie 
cavalry  and  iiifantr)'  of  the  re^lar  army,  hut  extend  to  the 
officer?;  and  privates  in  the  corps  oftirrillery,  en^neers,  and 
marine!* ;  to  all  troops  in  the  employment  iif  the  East  Trulia 
Ct>mpanyt  or  serving  in  the  colouitis;  to  the  militia  during 
ihe  lime  that  it  is  a^isemhled  and  being  trained:  and  Ijistly, 
to  the  yeomanry'  and  volunteer  corps.  All  are  subject,  ^\ith- 
out  distinction,  to  trial  and  punishment  by  courts-mart iah 

The  rules  of  ihe  service  require  lliat  tlie  i>resiflent  of 
every  general  court-martial  should  be  a  field-oilu*er,  if  tjne 
of  tliat  rai:ik  can  Ijo  obtained  ;  but,  in  no  case,  must  he  bi^ 
inferior  in  rank  In  a  captain.  And  it  should  be  olji^ened, 
thai  none  of  the  members  cire  to  hv  subalterns  when  a  Held' 
oflieer  is  to  be  tried.  Ai^  the  president  has  the  power  of  rc- 
viewinj^  the  proceeding^*,  it  i^i  prescribefS,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  regulation  is  manifest,  ihat  he  Ik'  not  the  conimander- 
iU  chief  or  ^uvernor  of  Ihe  garrison  where  the  offender  is 
IrietL  A  judge-advocate  is  apiwinted  to  conduct  the  pro- 
secution in  tiic  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  act  as  the  re- 
cordev  of  the  caurt. 

No  general  courts^murtial  held  in  Great  Britain  or  I  re- 
in nd  are  to  confiist  of  less  than  thirteen  or  nine  cinnniis- 
sioned  otHcers,  as  the  ease  may  reqnii'e ;  but  in  Afrien  und 
in  New  South  Wales  the  number  may  be  not  less  than  live ; 
and,  in  all  other  places  beyond  sen,  not  less  than  ^even. 
Crtuunoiily,  however,  a  greater  number  are  appointed*  in 
order  to  guard  a^insl  accident^s  arisiLi£f  from  any  of  the 
members  being  found  disqualified  or  falling  sick.  An  nn- 
even  number  is  puri>osely  appointed,  in  order  that  there 
may  bo  nlx^ays  a  t'Ei^jlmj^  vote;  and  the  concurrence  of  Iwo- 
tfairdji  of  Ihe  members  composing  the  court  is  requisite  in 
every  capital  sentence.  No  officer  serving  in  the  niilitiu 
nin  «it  in  ^\y  court-martial  uynjn  the  trial  of  an  otiicer  or 
soldier  in  the  re^^ular  army  ;  anrl  no  otiicer  in  the  re:;ulars 
is  allowed  to  sit  in  a  court-martial  on  the  trial  of  an  officer 
or  private  serving  in  the  miUlia.  Likewise,  when  nrarinesf, 
or  pers^-Uis  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India  Ct^mpany, 
arc  tried*  the  court  must  be  composerl  of  merabei's  consist- 
ing in  part  of  otticers  taken  from  the  particular  sen  ice  to 
which  the  offender  helong^s.  Tbe  memiiers  both  of  general 
and  regimental  courts-nmrlial  lake  rank  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  comnns»ion»;  and  there  is  a  particular  regu- 
lation for  those  who  hold  commissions  by  brevet.  [Brkvkt.] 
They  are  always  sworn  to  do  their  duty,  and  witnesses  are 
examined  upon  oath. 

In  the  accusation  the  crime  or  offence  must  be  clearly 
c^T^vi^^i'],  Biid  the  acts  of  guilt  direi^tly  charj^ed  against 
(  1 ;  the  time  and  place  must  be  set  forth  with  all 

I  curacy ;  and,  at  a  general  court-martial,  a  copy  of 

iiie  charge  must  he  furnished  by  the  judge-ad voeate  to  the 
accused,  that  he  raay  have  full  opportunity  of  preparing  his 
th*f«ncc.  The  accu>*ed  has  the  power  of  challenging  atiy  of 
Iho  members  but  the  reason  of  the  challenge  must  be 
j^'ivcn,and  this  must  be  well  founded,  otherwise  it  would  not 
hv  odmitted :  for  the  ends  of  justice  might  be  often  defeated 
intm  the  imiKissibility  of  getting  members  to  replace  those 
who  were  challenged. 

The  court  must  discuss  ever\^  charj^e  brought  against  the 
accused,  throwing  out  only  such  a*  are  irrele\Tint^  and 
iodp;mentmust  be  ^iven  either  upon  each  article  separately, 
«n  ilio  decision  of  the  court  upon  all  may  be  included  in  one 
verdict.  The  e\idenco  is  taken  down  in  writing,  m  that 
every  member  of  the  court  may  have  the  power  occaMnu* 
ally  of  comparing  ihe  proceedings  with  lus  own  privnte 
notes;  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  become  eomjiletely  Qias- 
tcrof  the  who!t»  evidence  before  he  is  requn'ed  to  give  his 
opinion*      >  ^  stajrc  of  the  trial  the  decisions  of  the 

te^-cral  jn>  taken  in  succession,  beginning  with 

tbtj  ionioi  ■      court:  a  regulation  iido]»iud  ub- 

viou^h  in  the  nnbifisscd  ojiiiiions  of  thci^c 

'  i.rrK'r\\  ixr:    ne   influenced   by   deference   to  the 

lio  are  superior  to  them  in  n*Lj;e  or  rank. 

'  ''  1-isiMi  courts-martuii  arc  appoinle<l  by 

I  ri\  fortiie  purpow?  of  tntpnring  into 

r  ':  lire  inferior  degrees;  and  the)'  are  em- 

powered to  nilhct  corponil  punishments  to  a  certain  extent 
if/iJy,    JJjt;  arttclcii  of  war  reciuire  that  not  less  than  five 


offlceri  should  constitute  a  court  of  this  nature,  Of  three 
when  live  cuivnot  be  obtained.  Tbe  pmctice  is  to  oppotrit 
a  captain  as  presidt^nt,  and  four  nr  twti  suballerni*  as  ih" 
c:ise  may  be  ;  the  court  has  no  judi»c-advocate  to  fV 
therefore  the  members  mui^t  act  on  their  own  resp.  i 
The  prrjceedings  are  to  be  tuken  down  in  writing,  ana  iiu- 
sentence  catnwt  he  put  in  execution  till  it  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  commanding  officer,  or  by  tbe  govei'nor  ef 
I  lie  garrison. 

No  commissioneil  officer  h  amenable  to*a  regimental 
coin1-mnrlial ;  but  if  an  inferior  oflirer  or  private  should 
think  himself  wronged  l»y  such,  he  may,  on  application  lu 
the  commandiug  otllcer  of  the  rejrinient,  have  his  cim5c 
lirought  before  n  rcgimenUd  court-martial,  at  which,  if  llir 
complaint  is  judged  to  lie  well  founded,  he  may  on  that 
authority  require  a  generr^l  cijurt-ninrlial  to  be  held. 

An  u]q)Otil  in:iy  1  e  imtde  from  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  by  the  party  who  conceives  that  he  has  sufferfl  m- 
justice  ;  the  tippeal  lies   from  a  regimental  to    i 
court-martial ;  and  fiom  tin*  to  the  supreme  conn 
in  the  kingdom.     It  is  easy  to  imagine,  however, 
superior  court  will  refuse  to  receive  the  appeal  un- 
should  be  very  satisfactorj'  evidence  that  the  nieri' 
case  luiAO  Jiol  been  fiiirly  cliscuss^etL 

After  the  senSence  ol   the  <*.^ni  i  .miMi.l    Iim^   } 
nouneed,  it  is  transmitted  to  i 
finn  it»  or,  if  suilicient  reas'Jti  , 

ground  that  the  process  is  not  complete  till  the  rtjyal  s^uc- 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  judgment,  return  it  to  the  court 
ft)r  revision ;  or  again,  by  virtue  of  his  pivrogativetbe  way 
remit  the  punishment  awarded^ 

The  chief  distinclian  beiwx^on  fhe  trial  by  cour^ 
andbyjur)  is,  thai  in  the  latter  the  verdict  must  i 
mous,  while  ni  the  former  the  concurrence  of  a 
only  in  ojjinion  determines  the  verdict*    Thu  w 
military  law  have  endeavtmreJ  to  show  that  tl 
in  Ihi^  respect  are  on  the  side  of  the  court  i 
contend  that  every  member  of  such  court  *1  ■^■ 

nion  which  he  has  funnetl  from  the  e\  idenc  in 

i  while  it  may  frequently    happen  in  otiier  l  ...  I,  m 

'  order  to  procure  unanimity,  some  of  the  jury  must  snrrcu* 
der  their  own  opinions.  It  may  be  obaen  ed,  however,  ibat 
in  such  a  ca^  the  decisions  are  at  lea^t  of  equui  value, 
since,  in  the  event  of  a  eoncesaiou  of  private  judgment,  the 
verdict  is  in  fact  formed  on  the  opinion  of  ili« 

(G  ros  e,  Milita  ry  Ajitiqu  iltes ;  Ty  t  le  r,  K*  *  a.,  ^  ir  y 

Law;  Samuel,  UUtftrical  Account  of  the  Bniuh  ^L^nty; 
Simmons.  On  the  Pmcltce  of  Courts-Martial^  with  Sup- 
pie  mr  fit.) 

COURT  OF  REa>RD.    [Courts.] 

COURTESY  OF   ENGLAND  is  the   ii*'-    ■'      bu*- 
band  to   enjoy  for  life,  after   his  v^ifes  dec  lila* 

ments  of  the  wife  hidd  by  her  for  an  estate  u:  .....  ...,ua'^. 

of  whicli  there  was  seizin  during  thewifc*s  life,  and  to  whirk 
isstie  of  the    marriage  is   born  which   by  pos^bility  uw) 
inherit,     It  is  *aid   to  be  called  courtesy  of  Eikglaiid  wt 
being  law  j>cculiar  to  this  country.     In  tlie  law  of  Scotlaid 
however  it  is  known  under  the  title  of  "  juscuriaUtatis/ainl. 
it  is  also  stated  in  a  Rescript  of  Constan line.  Cod.  vi.,  iy,  J, 
and   in  the  laws   of  the  Alemanni,  Lindcnbrog,  *  CodoK 
Leg\im   Anliquarum/   1613,  p.  367,  *  Lex  Alemaii.' i?,  Oii- 
though  by  the  law  of  the  Alemanni  the  hm^bojad 
inheritance  under  circumstancei  snnilar  to  thojie  t 
bhsh  the   title  to   a  life  estate  only  in  the  Ec. 
This   title    of  the   hvjsband's  tenancy   of   the  t 
his   wife   depends  upon   a  ^ulid   rnaiTiagc,    the   si.**-.i.  - , 
the  wife  during  marriaj^e   of  the  same  cstato  respecting 
which   Cijurtesy  is  claimed,    issue  born    alive    durinsT  tji« 
wifc*s  life  capable  of   inheriting,  and  the  death  of    i! 
wife.    Lands  held  by  the  ^rifc  descendible  only  to  bcr  "^  •  t 
would  nt>t,  in  cjiso  of  the  birlh  of  a  daughter,  Ikj  subje?! 
lo  this  title  of  the  hui^band  ;  nor  woubl  a  cj^iUl  brt^ti^^ht  iulo 
Ihe  world  by  the  cirsarean  operation,  : 
dcathi  cj^tabli.sli  it.     It  diff^^rs  from  the  ^ 
wife  io  dower  in  several  respects,  the  wii 
of  the  hu»band'a  estate,  and  being  cut  ti 
thotigh  no  issue  is  born;  whereas  the 
whole  estate,  tbe  caput  baronite,  and  ku<  i 
out  of  which  dower  is  not  or  cannot  be  o-^r^u^.-*.     ,,> 
custom  of  Gtivelkind,  a  man  nmy  be  tenant  by  thu  coiirti'^y 
without  having  had  issue  by  his  wife* 

COURTESY  OF  SCOTLAND,  otb*  the 

law  of  thai  kingdom  *  jus  cuiialitatis/  or  j  „  l  ...  Atif, 
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antiaily  tSie  same  wiib  the  rourlesj'  of  Entrlan<3.    As 
kl&tter  kingdom,  five  thin^  are  iiecodAarv  to  it ;  namely* 
iiTiiigr«  that  the  wife  is  an  heiress  and  iuielt,  isisue,  and 
p  death  of  the  T^ife. 

*  triage,  it  rami  indeed  be  a  lawful  marriage, 
essary  ih»t  it  be  rcfrukr  and  ranonical :  it 
suiii*  iLiii  mat  it  is  valid  in  law,  whatever  be  the  precise 
n  in  which  it  became  ^.  Aoeording  to  the  ancient 
NMigh  laws,  e.  44*  the  eourte^y  extended  only  to  such 
ids  HA  the  woman  brought  in  tew  her ;  hut  afterwards  if 
s  the  lands  to  which  she  had  right  by  inheritance,  as  the 
r  still  u.  It  WHS  alwavs  the  law  lliat  the  wife  rnu^it  be 
'itably  infeJt  and  seiW  in  the  laudj<(.  The  fourth  requi- 
»  u,  inlieritable  issue  born  alive  of  the  marriage;  thai  is 
»y.  the  child  born  must  be  the  heir  of  the  motlier'n 
fcle,  aud  it  must  Imve  been  heard  to  cry  ;  for  though  it 
otlHsrwise  in  England,  crying  is  here  the  only  legal  evi- 
ie«  of  life.  In  the  last  place,  by  such  issue  the  husband 
I  during  the  life  of  Uie  wife  only  ju^  trmriii,  as  Skene 
»  tDm  imrh,  nfrnif.  voce  Cunuliiax) ;  after  her  decease 
hmmjm$  eutialitaih :  or  as  Blaekslone  speaks,  with  re  fer- 
ae lo  the  law  of  England,  the  husband  by  the  birth  of 
I  duld  beeome«  tenant  by  the  courtesy  iniiiaie^  but  liLs 
■it  Is  not  contmrnmaied  till  the  wife's  death ;  whieh  is 
I  fifth  mnd  last  reauisite  to  give  the  complete  right  of 
ut^*^',  the  hitsbaiiQ  needing  no  tseisin  or  other  solemnity 
per  tie. 

to  I  i  or  COURTRAI— in  Flemish  Kortryk,— a 

tificd  »uAD  of  West  Flanders,  the  chief  plaee  of  the  dis- 
ci of  the  &amc  name,  \e  about  in  miie»  e^i^t  from  Vpres 
d  f6  miles  south  fbm  Bniges,  in  50*  49'  N.  lat.  and  :i^ 
'£.1001^^  The  town  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
i»»  by  inert"*  *'  "  hich  it  has  eommunieation  with  ihcprin- 
mX  town-  ers.     Court  ray  exisic<l  in  the  time  of 

t  Romsti:-.   -. I  he  name  uf  Cortoriacum,  and  as  early 

the  nofviith  ceuturv'  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  nnmici- 
1  cify.  The  fortiiications  were  begun  in  1  2^0 ;  the  caslle 
li  built  in  139A  by  Phdin  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
)m  norks  were  cnliLrgeu  and  perfected,  chiefly  by  tile 
tviieb*  who  budt  a  citadel  in  1647.  The  Flemyn^s,  in 
MMtt  eonuiuinded  by  John  count  of  Namur,  encoutitered  a 
meh  srmf  near  to  Courtray,  and  found  on  tlie  field,  after 
i^belUet  about  4000  gilt  spurs,  which  caused  it  lube 
ilM  the  bellle  of  spurs.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
OfSCMdlTely  in  1643,  1646>  1667.  and  168.1,  and  was 
tto  SpeiT^  I-  '^v  peace  of  Ryswick,  The  French 
I  the  t  i>in  1744:  ni  179J  they  obtained 

ti-L   l-..^iiih  near  the  town,  of  whu'h  they 
I A  few  days  aflerwardB,  a nd  constitu ted  it  elii  ef 
heetif  iht-  department  of  the  Lys. 
1^11  vn  of  the  town,  on  the  Isl  January,   1B35, 

•Ml'  I  that  of  the  entire  parish  1 9, 1 24 ;  its  streets 

w  vid^  Uke  liouses  well  buUl,  and  it  contains  several  ^ue 
ajfdm^,  Mtnonir  others  the  Town-hall,  a  Gothic  structure, 
'~   Iwmof  St.  Martin  and  of  Notre  Dame*     Thii*  last- 
I  wftii  Uudt  by  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders.    Cour- 
LPontii  '       11%  a  colleg^o,  and  two  B>ylums  for 

r  the  working  population   is  em- 
tn  and   in  weaving  and  bleaching 

Mtt  elolb  n.   The  fine  linens,  known  under 

ioth,  are  made  in  the  surrounding 
iuld  unbleached  in  the  weekly  market  held 
I  lowtti  where  the  pieces  are  ftnished  and  prepared  for 
tie  i»  ibe  OBOSttiners.  The  number  of  piecejs  of  linen  thus 
EMuJlfr  lo  the  town  annually  amount  to  30,U00  ;  about  two- 
iAl£ of  th^QUttnt  1  ty  are  bought  by  the  dealers  in  Courtray, 
|p|jb*JB»aiQder  are  sold  to  brokers  from  Bruges,  Ypres, 
1  B?us«elsi  and  even  to  English  and  French  raer- 
dyen  of  Courtray  imitate  with  success  the 
ro  r»^  T  -^  ■  r  I  Thread-lace  and  silk-lace 
reMttOQCibe  I ustry  pursued. 

tVea  dor  M**^ ;-  -  ure  Gt<igrap/uque  de  kt  Pro^ 

eoi  4f  im  Ftandi^  «  ' ;  Staiiatical  Papers  printed 

T^Bdg^       ^         nment.} 

The  Courta  ot  Common  Law  in  tliis  countr}% 

lilber  branches  of  our  constitution,  have  grown 

llj  witli  th«  progi'e&i  of  the  nation,  and  may  be 

|iart]y  to  tne  institutions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 

umI  partly  to  the  more  artificial  systems  intro- 

Klho  government  of  the  Normans.  From  the 
•  of  which  we  have  any  account,  we  tind  the 
iho  Gonuanic  nationii  conaisting  of  a  presiding 
1  Graf  Heev©  or  Earl,  Comes  or  Count ;  lo- 
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^^elher  with  certain  assessors,  who,re  denomiiiatioiis  (and 
prohfibly  thinr  functions  also)  were  diftercnt  amon£(  different 
tribes  iirul  at  different  periods.  Of  tins  nature  wore  the 
earUest  tribunals  with  which  we  are  acquamt^d  u\  this 
ciiuntry.  The  most  important  of  these,  was  that  ^\hose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  a  shire  or  county,  in  which 
the  presiding  othcer  was  at  first  the  Enrl,  Alderman,  or 
Count;  and  subsequently,  his  deputy  the  Viee  Count  or 
Sheriff  (Shire  Reeve).  This  tribunal  exercised  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction*  and  the  bishop  sat  as  an  asso- 
ciate to  the  etirl  or  sheriff. 

The  judicial  functions  of  this  Court  were  divided  into 
four  distinct  branches.  The  first  included  all  ecclesiastical 
offenses;  and  in  the»e  the  bishop  wa«  judge,  and  the  count 
or  sheriff  his  uAsistant,  and  if  the  delniquent  disrepjarded 
the  censures  of  the  church,  he  enfoiTed  the  sentence  by 
iniprijiontnent.  Tlie  second  branch  (in  which  the  shenlf 
was  judge)  included  qH  temporal  offences,  such  as  felony, 
aiisaults,  nuisances  and  the  like.  The  third  head  included 
all  actions  of  a  purely  civil  nature:  here  the  sheriff  was  the 
presiding  officer,  and  executed  the  judgment;  but  the 
judges  were  the  freehtdders  who  did  suit  to  the  court.  And 
Iburthly,  the  shenfl''s  court  held  an  inquest  yearly  ef  frank 
pk'dge.  One  branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal 
was  aboliiihed  bv  William  the  Conqueror,  who  separated 
the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civU  power,  and  the  bishop  waa 
no  longer  associated  with  the  civil  maj^strate.  The  view 
of  frank  pledge  ixwx  exists  unly  as  a  form,  but  the  other  two 
bmuches  of  jurisdiclion  still  subsist*  though  with  diminished 
jiuwer  and  importance* 

In  order  to  exercise  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  sheriff* 
was  required  twice  in  every  year  to  make  a  tour  or  circuit 
of  his  ctiunty*  The  power  of  determining  felonies  was  taken 
away  by  Magna  Charta,  but  the  remJiin-?  of  this  tribunal*! 
are  still  kmiwn  as  the  sheriff's  tourn,  in  which  cognizance 
is  taken  of  false  weights,  nuisance  and  other  mi«dea' 
meauors.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  still  rcmtirmes 
in  the  county  eiiurt,  the  powers  of  which  were  limilecl  to 
cases  under  forty  shilhngs,  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  1, :  und  that  simi  now  (except  in  ca^e  of  re- 
plevin) limits  the  ordmary  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court* 

The  land  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  ex- 
tended, is  said  to  have  been  distinccutshed  as  reve  land. 
The  thaties  or  nobles  had,  in  the  lands  granted  to  tht>m,  a 
similar  jurisdiction  of  their  own,  as  well  civil  as  criminal, 
(L  Reeve's  Hist,  rtf  English  Latr,  7.)  The  limits  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  and  that  of  the  lord  wero'j 
strictly  preserved.  But  when  the  lord  had  no  caurt,  or  in- 
fused to  do  justice,  or  when  the  parties  were  not  b<»lh 
subject  to  his  jurisdicliou,  the  suit  was  referred  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Reeve;  and  a  suit  commenced  before  the  lord 
might  be  removed  by  the  defendant  before  the  higher  tri-' 
bunal.  / 

The  civil  tribunal  <»f  the  lord  was  similar  to  the  county 
court  in  its  constitution  and  its  powers,  except  that  th»  • 
presiding  oflicer  was  not  a  puhhe  l\mclionary  ins  the  Reeve  *  I 
wa.sK  but  the  baihffof  tlio  lord,     Thi;,   tribunal  still  existn  • 
under  the  style  of  the  onirt  baron,  and  is  incident  \o  ever)' 
manor  in  the  kingdom*     The  judge,-^  arc  the  freehold*^)-*; 
who  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  if 
there  are  not  at  least  two  such  fi-eelmlders  in  the  manor,  tin* 
court  is  lost.     This  was  formerly  the  proper  court  in  which 
to  commence  real  aoliona  to  try  the  title  lu  lands  within  thtj 
manor.     The  lord's  tribunal  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  he 
had  the  satne  powers  that  the  sheriff  exercised  in  his  turn, 
was  called  the  Leet. 

The  same  powers  which  were  exercised  over  a  particular 
manor  by  the  court  baron  and  court  leet,  were  also  exercitod  ♦ 
over  piLi'ticular   hundreds  by  the  hundred  court  and  thoj 
leet  of  the  hundred.     But  the  number  of  these  courts  waf 
much    dimini»hed    by   stat.    14  Edward  IlL,  by  which  all 
hundreds,  except  such  as  were  of  estate  in  fee,  were  re- 
joined taB  to  the  bailiwick  of  the  same)  to  the  eoanties  at 
large. 

Besides  these  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  there  was 
also  a  supreme  tribunal,  iu  which  the  kuig  presidetL     In  i 
the  Saxuti  age,  and  for  some  time  al'ler,  the  legislalive,  tho 
administrative,  and  the  judicial  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment had  not  been  separated;  and  the  Wittt  ■\t\  or* 
meeting  of  the  wise,  Wiis  consulted  by  I  he  ii  i  ali<^ 
these    departments    mdiscriminately.      The    .^u^^u  >axon 
king  had  the  same  jurisdiction  over  his  ibane^i  that  thef  < 
had  over  tlieir  own  va^i^ab.     He  punished  all  enonnous  ^ 
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crimes  committed  against  the  king's  peace.    His  court  was 

\  likewise  open  to  all  thotie  to  whom  justice  had  be^n  refused 

^  in  tlie  iftforior  tribunals  ;  and  be  had  the  po^er  of  putiifth* 

^ing  the  judges  if  they  pronountiLHi  an  iniquitous  senUjnce* 

It  al^o  seems  prubablo  that  iho  king'&  court  wa*  a  court  of 

appeal,  in  which  tiie  judginente  of  all  other  tribunals,  if 

erroncouu,  might  be  rever4*cd. 

The  Norman  Conquest  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
,  any  immediate  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  na* 
tional  assembly,  which  thencefurth  became  more  known 
as  the  Great  Council.  Its  members  exercised  the  same 
I  Taricd  functions  as  under  the  Saxons ;  but  when  they  sat 
^in  iheir  judicial  capacity,  they  had  the  assistance  of  the 
r  great  officers  of  state  and  certain  pensons  learned  in  the 
I  law,  styled  Justiciars,  or  Justices.  William  the  Conqueror 
alnu  created  an  oflicer  to  preside  over  judicial  busiiness, 
under  the  title  of  Chief  Justiciar.  The  functions  of  this 
tribunal  thus  became  gradually  separated  from  the  genorai 
business  of  the  grand  council ;  and  from  being  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  king's  palace,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  style 
of  Aula  Regis.  A  great  distinction  was  drawn  between 
this  and  all  the  courts  of  Saxon  oriisrin,  from  the  m^jdo  of 
authenticating  its  proceedings.  There  were  at  this  time 
no  written  memoriaJa  of  legd  proceedings,  and  indeed  of 
few  other  public  acts;  and  when  it  was  neoesbory  to  esta- 
blish any  judgment  or  statute  which  had  been  made  by 
the  king  assisted  by  his  counril.  it  was  usual  to  call 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  nobles  who  were  present,  to 
bear  record  of  the  fact.  In  progress  of  time,  all  such  pro- 
«eedinc58  w^erc  WTitten  down  at  the  time  on  parchment, 
the  nobles  present  signing  their  namc^  it&  witnesses,,  and 
so  bearing  record  of  the  truth  of  what  was  there  alleged* 
The  writing  itself  was  called  a  record;  and  it  was  held  to 
be  evidence  so  conclusive,  that  when  produced,  nothing 
was  allowed  to  bo  alleged  in  derogation  of  it.  The  entrv^  of 
proceedings  on  record  was  adopted  in  the  judicial,  as  well 
OS  in  the  other  departments  of  the  great  council,  and  hence 
the  Aula  Regis  became  distinguished  as  a  court  of  record, 
Tlie  power  and  importance  of  tlie  Aula  Regis  rapidly  in- 
creased. It  not  only  maintained  tho  former  powers  of  the 
council  in  punishing  otTences  against  tho  public,  in  con- 
troUing  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts,  and  in  deciding 
on  questions  relating  to  llie  revenue  of  the  king,  but  it  en- 
gi'O^sed  also  a  great  portion  of  the  *  common  pleas,'  or 
causes  between  party  and  party.  And  though  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  only  the  more  important  causes  that 
were  taken  into  the  Aula  Regis,  yet  as  early  as  the  reign 
*  Bdwanl  L,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts 
\  con  fined  to  4d4r.,  all  actions  above  that  amount  were 
ronght  into  the  king's  courts 
Tho  Aula  Regis  seems  at  a  \*i!ry  early  period  to  have 
been  distinguished  as  exercising  tnree  several  capacities, 
acrcording  to  the  different  natures  of  the  causes  that  were 
brought  nefore  it,  which  are  treated  of  in  our  earlier  legal 
writers  as  pleas  of  the  king,  common  pleas,  and  pleas  of 
the  exchequer.  The  bond  of  connexion  between  these 
several  jurisdictions  was  the  chief  justiciar,  who  presided 
over  all  of  them.  But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11  L»  this 
I  OtRce  was  abolished,  and  thus  were  finally  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  Aula  Regis  and  its  connexion  with  the  grand 
council,  which  became  henceforth  essentiaUy  a  legislative 
body :  and  though  it  sUll  retains  traces  of  its  original  ftmo- 
lions  in  its  title  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  yet  it 
lias  ever  since  ceased  to  exercise  any  judicial  powers,  ex- 
cept in  rases  of  impeachment,  or  as  a  court  of  ultimate  ap- 
peal. On  the  dissolution  of  the  Aula  Regis,  the  three 
court*  of  the  King's  Bench»  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Exchequer,  had  each  of  them  a  perfectly  distinct  and  sopa^ 
—*i  existence.  The  Court  of  king's  Bench  had  tho  con* 
i  of  all  inferior  tribunals  and  the  cognizance  of  all  tres- 
ses ap^ainst  the  king^s  peace :  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
hud  cognizance  of  all  cases  relating  to  the  revenue ;  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleads  was  the  only  tribunal  for  causes  of 
a  purely  civil  nature  between  private  persons.  The  Courts 
of  King's  Bench  and  Exche^|uer  still  retain  each  of  them 
its  peculiar  jurisdiction ;  and  the  Common  Pleas  is  still 
the  only  court  in  Weslminster  in  wiuch  a  real  action  can 
be  tried;  but  the  great  mass  of  causes  between  party  and 
party  may  now  be  brought  indiscriminately  in  any  of  the 
three  eourJB.  ThcMmxle  in  which  the  King*s  Bench  and 
tho  Exche(|uer  originuUy  contrived  by  tictitious  proceedings 
lo  apiir\)priute  to  themselves  a  share  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  Common  Pleas  will  bo  found  in  the  account* 
given  of  those  courts^ 


Tbet^  was  likewise  another  court,  of  a  more  limited  ^k^ 
racter,  which  tliough  held  in  the  Aula  Regis  H'  •-  '^  -'  ^^^ipear 
ever  to  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  ciar^ 

via*,  the  Court  of  the  Marshalsea,  which  hu .  ,,  .-^  iiclion 
where  one  of  the  parties  at  least  \^  as  of  the  king's  houaebold 
Charles  I.  created  by  letters  patent  a  new  court,  sLyled  tlia 
Court  of  the  Palace,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  personal  ao 
ttons  arising  w  ithin  the  verge  of  the  palace,  that  ia«  witjiin 
twelve  miles  of  Whitehall.  These  oatii-ta  are  now  held  toge- 
ther every  Friday.  The  Court  of  Manluiliea  if^,  in  fact,  dis- 
used, but  the  Palaee  Court  is  in  active  operation. 

The  Saxon  kings  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  po- 
gresses  through  their  dominions  for  the  purpose  of  aanu* 
nistering  justice.  This  pmctice  was  not  continued  by  Wil* 
liam  the  Conqueror  ;  but  he  aimually  summoned  his 
council  to  i^it  at  the  three  feasts  of  Easter,  Whitsi 
and  Christmas,  in  three  different  parte  of  the  kUii 
Winch  eater,  Westminster,  and  Gloucester.  But  whi 
great  masa  of  the  legal  business  of  the  country  was  bnai  ^  . 
iDlo  the  king*s  courts  at  Westminster  it  became  ueoemoif 
to  take  SJime  more  efficient  measures  for  the  trial  of  eaiiMt 
in  the  country* 

The  first  ejqiedient  adopted  vaa  to  appoint  ilineniiil 
judges,  justices  in  Evre,  who  travelled  through  the  king^ 
dom,  holding  plea  d  all  causes  civil  ur  criminal,  and  ui 
most  respects  discharging  the  office  of  the  sujierior  eourla 
These  itinera  or  Eyres  usually  took  place  aAer  an  interval 
uf  seven  years. 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  LU.  this  irslaar 
was  wholly  discontinued,  except  as  to  pleas  of  ih**  Uhl^'^ 
forests,  the  fimclions  of  the  justices  in  Eyre  bci 
seded  by  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius.    This  sysleiu  t 

established  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  which,  in  order 

prevent  the  expense  of  bringing  up  the  juries  to  the „_ 

courts  at  Westminster,  provided  that  certain  judg4?s  of  iboio 
courts  should  be  appointed  to  make  circuits  tw^ce  a  yf»ar  for 
the  trial  of  issues,  upon  which  judgment  was  to  lie  given 
in  the  court  above.  This  system  is  still  in  ouerution.  Th« 
justices  appointed  by  the  commission  of  Nini  P 
receive  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  oi 
very,  to  authorise  them  to  try  criminals ;  and  u  cv 1 1 :  1 1  1 1 
of  assize,  under  which  they  used  totry  a  pecultrir  -|u  r. .  f 
action  called  assizes.  These  actions  have  June;  1h<i  i.hM>- 
lete;  but  tho  name  of  assijEes  is  still  given  to  tin  MrmtL  Lf 
the  justices  on  circuit  under  their  several  coiiuu!s->'fi> 

Under  the  Norman  kings  the  fines,  amercianu  nr^.  iril 
forfeitures  in  the  king's  courts  constituted  a  coii^nKfttbie 
portion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  administmd'  n  ^t  j 
was  held  to  he  an  ini|x>rtant  branch  of  the  r^Aai  pn 
tive.  But,  like  other  branches  of  the  prerogative,  we 
times  find  it  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  either  by  ^mtii  f^ 
the  crown,  or  by  prescription,  which,  in  tl 
law,  supposes  a  grants  tliough  such  suppo&r 
variance  with  probability;"  wit hui  the  cov 
and  other  royal  franchises,  the  earls  or  lord 
risdiction,  saving  the  supreme  dominicmof  tl 
had  the  same  right  as  the  king  to  pardon 
appointed  judges  of  eyre,  assize,  and  gaol  deii  _  : 
tices  of  the  peace  ;  all  legal  proceedings  werv^  ma^e  mj 
name,  and  offences  were  saia  to  be  committe^l  iigainsf 
peace,  as  in  other  places  against  lb©  peace  of  tbc 
These  royal  prerogatives  were,  for  the  most  ^larl,  renuiiie 
to  the  crown  by  stat.  *27  Hen.  VIll. :  but  the  form  of  t!l 
judicial  establishment  still  remained.  The  County  Pali 
tine  of  Pembroke  was  abolished  by  the  same  statute.  sn| 
the  Comity  Palatine  of  Hallamshire  shared  the  same  fate  ill 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Counties  Palatine  of  Che^M 
and  Lancaster  are  still  in  existence,  but  have  long;^ 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  subjects:  they  ar^  '^^"  r^M» -'  »n  tl) 
king.     Tlie  piihitinatc  jurisdiction  of  1)  e<|  la 

our  own  day  to  be  possessed  by  the  bisbu  ■ ,  i.i.:    ... 
been,  by  statute  of  the  vear  1836,  vested  es   a   se 
Iranthise  in  the  king ;  and  by  another  statute  of  lh€?l 
year  the  secular  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  has  1 
abolished* 

But    besides  these  palatinate  jurisdictions,  created 
increase  the  power  and  gratify  tho  pride  of  the  noblca 
whom  they  were  conferred,  the  crown  has  also  from 
to  time  erected  courts,  with  a  jurisdiction  limited  in 
of  territory,  and  nT^  i^fer  the  control  of  the 

superior  courts.     I  -^ axon  times,  the  borough 

courts  similar  to  th^..^.  ^►i    .it  Hundreds,  there  are  n 
,  traces  to  be  Ibund  of  their  ejusteuce ;  but  howoTer  thai  luaf 
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in  Ih&t  when  commerce  increased,  it  was  found 

!  unce  to  the  boroucbs  to  be  relieved  from 
»  jurisdi  lie  feudal  lord,  and  at  Ihcj  same  time  to 

*«  Sioai*^  I  -jvm  Mi  justice  lo  apply  to,  less  dbtant,  dilatory, 
d  expuvnsive,  tb&n  the  km^*^  courti)    at  We8lmiii&^tt!V. 
fli-^f.fJiii^iy  there  has,  at  gome  time  or  other,  been 
jst  every  borough  of  any  importiiiiee,  the 
*i  i  inng  civd  and  crirainail  jurisdiction  within 

1  led   limits.    Iliese  courts  were  in  all  cases 
d,  but  in  other  re.spects  were  not  medclled  t>n 
(ij  ^y!»tem.    There  was  the  greatesl  po^ible  va- 
lieir  constitution  and  the  exteat  of  their  powers, 
ijde  of  proceeding  in  all  of  them  was  founded  on 
ufQ  law  and  the  practice  of  the   superior  court;*, 
I  of  error  lay  into  the  King's  Bench,  except  from 
of  London  and  the  Cinque  Forts.     By  far  the 
ii»t--r  iiuiiiber  of  tbeie  courts  have  fallen  into  disuse.  One 
thm  c&iises  of  their  inefficiency,  vjjs.,  the  w^nt  of  eom- 
«Jii  ju4g€9  and  juries,  has  been  parttally  remDved  by  the 
MUfii|lttl  CurDoration  Act,  and  a  greater  imifonuity  hu.^ 
IQ  tninKluccA  bv  giving  to  ail  of  them  jurisdiction  as  far 
'20/.     B  r  to  bring  these  courts  into  active  ope- 

10 n,  it  una  ibr  the  legislature  lo  proTido  some 

i.v;hinery  for  carrying  on  their  ordinary  pro- 
ve them  better  meajis  of  executing  process, 
iL  y[  a»IUlM;Uing  tbe  attendance  of  witnesses ;  to  secure 
ft  ^ftftaiicv  and  responsibility  of  the  inferior  ministers^ 
d  to  r«»tnct  the  power  of  removing  infSing  suits  into  the 
imnof  c^urt<ik      The   general  incompetency  of  inferior 
*     ■'        'rriDg  on  the  ordinary  proceed ingn  in  a  eause 
plan  which  ha*  lately  been  introduced  by 
Any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  is  au- 
a  cause  commenced  there  has  been  carried 
relimin:i  rv  >tiiges,  to  send  it  by  writ  of  trial, 
judge*  and^  after  trial,  the 
J  lit  given  in  the  superior  court. 

U  courtii  should  ever  be  brought  into  a  state 
___  10  system  of  writs  of  trial,  whicli  is  merely  a 
itcrfbr  Uh^  tribunals^  would  probably  &II   to  the 

ne  shall  arrive  it  will  be  a  curioas  thing 
>f  the  adnLinistration  of  justice,  whieh, 
iiAuubs  lessen tially  local  rising  from  the  smaller 
gradually  to  tbe  higher,  became,  under  the 
ty,  centered  in  one  point,  the  monarch  being 
of  jastice.  Tliis  system  of  centraliaution, 
CfeMdrd  m  U  was  with  the  principles  of  feudalism,  which 
Wife  pfe^ttiled  in  this  i$>Iaiid  with  peeuLiar  force,  was  ela- 
fSJM.  In  tLr  [  uurse  of  centuries^  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
Jtkm;  it  the  remains  of  the  antient  local  juris- 

i  all  attempts  at  the  ei^tablishment  of 
;am  ll;c  artificial  systems  and  feudal  associations, 
i  1WS  *re  indebt*3d  to  the  Nonnans,  gradually  wear 
^liblic  mind  is  prepared  to  revert  to  the  simpler 
ular  institutions  wliich  existed  ages  ago  among 
'  wliich  seem  to  be  pecubarly  adapted  to 
Germanic  nations. 

-tinction  between  courts  of  record  and 
courts  of  record  are  the  king's  courts, 
line  and  imprison,  which  is  not  the  case 
\  not  of  record.  From  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
I  lie*  an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  by  writ  of 
oourts  not  of  record  this  is  effected  by  a  writ  of 
__     _      hL    The  et>unty  wurt,  court  baron,  and  hun- 
eoQji;  tte  c^ourts  not  of  record.    The  other  courts  of 
ignBPn  Ww  which  we  have  mentioned  are  courts  of  re- 

^B^ml  lOsM^of  the  litigation  of  the  kingdom  is  carried 
^poicMi*  of  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster.  In 
BpC  Ukcae  courts  there  is  a  chief  justice,  and  several 
|Kjti<]£C«.  T"  '^^"  y,^u....,r...  the?^e  are  styled  the  chief 
jpon  and  \axo\  .'^  in  their  title  traces  of 

It  time  when  i.^^-  U-  ^  —  u.^-d  by  the  lords  of  parliti- 
i<iit  AnullieT  remnant  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
appitirs  in  the  appellation  of  '  my  lord/  wliich  is 
tgivMi  to  the  judges  in  their  otHcial  character. 
tUMttbcT  f^f  pnisnc  jnrlgcs  has  varied  at  different 
'  the  Stuarts  there  were  fre- 
L  evolution  the  number  seems 
in  each  court,  constitutiiig, 
justices  and  the  chief  baron » 
„  n  r^iigiaiiti.  By  an  act  of  parliRinent  of 
Kfag  ISy.^ft  fburth  puisne  judge  was  added  to  «aeh 


com't,  making  tbe  total  number  of  the  superior  Judges  of. 
rommon  law  fifteen  instead  of  twelve.  But  the  five  judges 
never  sit  all  together,  the  full  court  consisting  as  furmerly 
of  four  only. 

Duriuij;  tbe  terms,  which  are  four  periods  in  the  year  of 
about  three  weeks  each,  the  three  courts  sit  at  Westminster 
for  the  determination  of  all  questions  of  law;  and  twice  a 
year  fourteen  of  tbe  judges  make  their  circuits  through 
England  and  Wales,  to  try,  with  the  assistance  of  jaries, 
all  disputed  questions  of  ikct  thai  arise  in  the  count r)'* 
Actions  brought  in  Middlesex  or  London  are  tried  in  the 
same  manner  at  tbe  sittings  which  are  held  on  certain  days 
in  and  immediately  after  every  term* 

From  each  of  the  three  eourts  there  lies  an  appeal  by 
writ  of  error  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  This 
is  not  a  permanent  <'ourt,  consisting  always  of  the  same 
mcmhers ;  but  from  whichever  of  the  three  courts  the  ap- 
peal is  madct  it  is  brought  before  the  judges  of  the  olber. 
two.  From  the  constitution  of  this  tribunal,  it  is  evident 
that  where  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  the  fifteen  judges,  it  is  incapable  of  effecting  one  nf 
the  cluei^  purposes  of  a  court  of  appeal — that  of  producing 
uniformity  of  decision:  and,  accordingly,  a  further  appeal 
Ues  by  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

For  the  historv  of  the  ci)urts,  see  Reeve's  History  of  thsA 
English  Law  ;  Maddox's  Hiftory  qf  ih«  ETchemter ;  Pal- 
grave's  PrngreiR  of  the  English  Common tvealtk  ;  Allen's 
Inqufn/  into  the  Prerogative. 

OOtlSERANS,  or  COUZERANS,  or  as  it  was  written « 
in  the  last  century,  CONSERANS,  a  district  of  the  fonoer' 
province  of  Gascogne  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  CHst  by 
the  county  of  p*oix,  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  district  of  < 
Comminges,  and  on  tbe  south  by  tbe  P>Tenec5,  which  sepa-  - 
rate  it  from  the  province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain.     Couseiani*  < 
is  a  raountainous  district:  it  is  watered  by  the  Aubouigane, " 
the  Lcz,  the  Orle,  tho  Bordes,  tbe  Riverol^  the  Balameig, 
the  Escbint  or  Eshint,  the  Aleth,  the  Erce,  the  Courtignon, 
the  Arac,  and  the  Bau,  all  of  which  fall  ultimately  into  tba  ' 
Salat,  which  carries  off  the  whole  drainage  of  the  district  J 
into  the  Garonne.     Couscrans  is  now  included  in  the  do-) 
partment  of  Amcge.     [Arrik'^ob.] 

This  district  derives  its  name  from  its  antient  inhabitantflfl 
the  Comoranni^  or  Conftuarani,    Both  these   names  are. 
found  in  Pluiy,  who  appears  to  be  the  first  Roman  writer^  | 
tijat  has  mentioned  them:  they  are  not  noticed  by  Cresar,*! 
From  the  difft»ren«:e  of  the  nanies  some  writers  have  sup-  ' 
posed  the  existence  of  two  people,  but  M.  D'Anville,  with 
apparently  good  reason,  rejects  this  supposition.     It  is  difli- 
cult  to  say  whether,  under  the  Roman  division  of  Gtinl,*J 
they  were  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Novempopulano,  { 
or  that  of  Narbonensis  Prima:  perhaps  they  were  divided*  I 
beti^een  them.     Their  chief  town,  Austria,  or  ConsoranmV. 
has  assumed,  from  one  of  its  bishops,  its  modern  de^igna-*- 
tion  of  Bu  Lizier.     Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Couserans  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the,  { 
Visigoths  and  the  Franca.     In  the  feudal  times  it  ranked 
first  aji  a  county^  afterwards  as  a  vice-county.     It  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  tbe  cession  of  Gascogne  t»>  / 
the  Enghsh  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.    The  bishopric  in*  1 
whicli  this  district  was  comprehended  originated  probably  J 
about  the  end  of  the  fiflh  century :  the  bishop  was  a  tmffia- J 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.     St.  Lizier,  trom  whom  tho  Ji 
episcopal  town  took  its  name,  was  elected  bishop  about  a.d.[i 
698,  and  died  a.d.  741*.    Tbe  diocese  is  now  merged  m  that 
of  Pamier»,  the  bishop  of  whicli  is  a  8uffi*agan  of  tbe  archil 
bishop  of  Toulouse  and  Nar bonne.  • 'i 

The  town  of  St.  Lixier  has  a  population  of  about  1  lOU. 
according  to  tbe  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun.     The  bif^hop*!. 
palace  has  been  converted  into  a  dep$(  de  mendwitt,  orj 
pwr-house.     There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town^ 
mines  of  copi>er  iind  leiid,  andbetUof  grey,  white,  and  black 
marble.     The  other  towns  are  St.  Girons  f|Jopulation  3634 
for  the  tiiwn,   4,1hl   for  the  commune),  Caslillon,  at   tho^ 
juuctiun  of  the  Lea;  and  Aubouigane;  and  Rimont»  neat* 
the  Bau :  wilh  tbe  bourgs  of  Seix  (pop.  1564  for  the  town,. 
3**22  for  the  whole  commune)  and  Massat  (pop.  1635  fori 
the   town,   and   932*2   for  the  whole  communej.     (Malte 
Brun  ;  D'Anville ;  Pnidhome,  Dictitmnaire  Universel  de, 
la  France.) 

COUTANCES,  a  city  in  tbe  department  of  Manclie  m^ 
France,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Soulle,  188  mileg, 
from  Paris  by  Evreux,  Caen^  Bayeux,  and  St.  Lo :  in  49*  4' 
N,  lat.,  and  T  28'  W.  long.    Thus  city  owes  its  immye*  and. 


pttibably  lis  origin*  to  tlie  Romans:  according  to  the  tnidi* 
tirjtj  of  llio  country,  it  wtL?  built  by  the  Emperor  Constunlius 
ChkirUH  (till her  of  Constuntine  thu  Great),  who  cnUed  it 
after  hb  own  name  O instant i a,  or»  according  to  A^iximianus 
MmiYelliims,  Castra  Constantia,  from  whence  by  corruption 
is  derived  the  modern  name  Coutances,  Befure  the  division 
of  France  inio  departuionts,  this  place  was  the  rapitul  of 
the  dialnct  ofCoteutin  [Cotknti:m]»  to  which  it  g^ve  name. 
There  art'  no  Roman  antiquities  at  Contangos,  except  an 
0(]4tetluct,  said  to  be  of  Roman  original,  hut  Mhich  haii  been 
rrpni red  since  their  lime.  The  cathedral  (Noire  Dame)  is 
one  of  the  finciit  Gothic  buildings  in  France;  the  church 
of  St.  Pierre  it*  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  population  of 
the*  town  in  IS32  was  8957.  The  inhabitants  carr)^  on  con- 
j^ideri\ble  trade  in  ag^ricuHviml  produce  (05.pecially  horses); 
and  manufacture  hed-ticking,  tape,  and  parchment. 

The  bishopric  of  Coutnncea  originated  in  the  fourth  ccu- 
'tiir\.  It  comprehends  the  department  of  Mane  he.  The 
'bisliop  is  a  snffrngan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 

Coulances  is  the  capital  of  an  nrron<Ei»emont,  having  a 
pc»pulalion  (in  1&32)  of  136,847.     It  has  a  tribunal  de  com- 

COUTHON.  [CoMMiTTEi  OF  ProLtc  Safety.] 
COUTRAS»  a  small  town  in  the  deportment  of  Girondc, 
at  tbe  eouMuence  of  the  Dronnc  and  the  Isle.  Here  the 
Hn-^uenot^,  under  Henri  of  Navarre,  ailcrwuril?*  Ocnii  IV, 
of  France,  defecated  the  army  of  the  French  King  Henri  III., 
under  the  duke  of  Joyeus^i  who  fell  in  the  action^  '2l>th 
Oclobeiv  15B7- 
CX>UVIN.    [NAMim] 

COVE,  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  rocky  coast.  When  tho  in- 
dentation is  wide  and  deep  enoucjh  to  admit  vessels  of  flAy 
tons  burden  and  upwards,  it  is  called  a  harbour;  hut  when 
it  is  too  narrow  for  that  purpose,  aud  can  only  be  entered 
by  small  craft,  it  is  called  a  co^e, 

COVENANT  i*  a  written  agreement,  by  deed  under 
pal,  between  two  or  more  persons,  whereby  some  act  is 
_tfrecd  to  be  done ;  or,  upon  the  happening  of  some  event, 
Borae  charge  or  liability  is  aB:reecl  to  be  borne  by  some 
party  thereto.  Th<j  perswn  entering  into  the  ug^reciuent, 
and  subjecting  himself  to  (he  penalty  of  its  breach,  is  called 
Ihe  covenantor,  and  the  person  with  whom  it  is  madej  the 
cTpvenanlee.  The  portion  of  the  aiijreement  which  oxpre^E*es 
the  character  of  the  liability  of  the  cuveiuintur  is  called  the 
llien. 

Covenants  take  many  varieties  of  fomii*,  and  are  vnriously 
Inted.  They  usually  arise  from  the  express  words  of  the 
parties,  but  any  wordn  denoting  the  intention  are  sufhcient ; 
'as,  *  I  agree,'  '  I  am  content/  They  iire  :>ometiraes  inferred. 
by  law,  from  the  retation  of  the  parlies  or  from  the  nature 
of  their  contract.  Thus  a  demise  for  a  term  of  years^  will 
HUfitain,  upon  an  implied  co%^cnaut,  an  action  for  quiet  en- 
'oyment. 

The  lien  of  coven  an  td  tisuaUy  contains  introductory 
Ifords,  declaring  tho  extent  of  the  covenant.  If  there 
ye  several  covenanlors,  it  usually  declarer*  the  eovcnant 
^o  he  stneral,  or  joint,  or  joint  and  several.  In  case  the 
'  ovenant  is  several,  each  of  the  covenantors  covenants  for 
[^liimself  alone,  and  may  be  sued  alone ;  if  joint*  each  of  the 
uvenantors  covenants  for  himself  as  well  as  for  each  other, 
nd  all  must  be  sued  together ;  if  joint  and  several,  each 
party  covenants  for  himself,  and  as  a  surety  for  those  with 
aim,  And  an  action,  in  this  case,  may  be  brought  against 
jne  of  tho  covenantors  only,  or,  against  all.  The  courts 
Jio woven  even  in  these  cas^  regard  the  interests  of  the 
l|m:ties;  and  if  the  interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is  joint,  the 
V action  must  he  brought  against  all  the  covenantors^  though 
Ithe  lerma  of  their  eovenant  maybe  joint  and  several;  and  if 
Pthe  interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is  several,  though  the  covenant 
|4fi  joint,  the  parties  must  be  scveruUy  sued.  The  reason  is, 
^that  difficulty  would  arise  if  judgment  in  distinct  actions 
lould  be  asked  for  one  and  the  same  cause  against  several 
[persons,  or  against  persons  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  action 
'  }  affect.  The  mere  terms  of  a  covenant  arc  not  therefore 
I  a  sulficicnt  guide  to  determine  the  propriety  of  joining 
parties  in  nn  action  upon  it. 

Covenants  are  divided  into  real  and  personal,  though,  as 
now  used,  they  are  as  to  remedy,  chielly  personal. 

Tho  former  affect  realty^  and  may  bind  the  real  estate  of 

|rtho  covenantor  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  and  of  his  assigns. 

rpers*>nal  cownantsbind  only  the  covenantor,  or  his  executors 

l^nd  adrainistratcM".s»  that  is,  his  personal  estate  in   their 

.hands.     The  objects  of  real  covenants  arc  generally  to 
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a^ord  some  specific  advantage  or  protection  to  tbase  into 
whose  hands  the  realty  to  which  they  relate  shall  nass  ;  or, 
to  secure  the  performance  of  some  specific  duty  by  those 
who  may  possess  the  realty  lo  which  they  relate. 

In  the  construction  of  all  covenants  the  intention  of  the 
parties  is  regarded.  The  general  rules  usually  laiii  down 
fijT  this  purpose  depend  upon  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parlies;  and  for  this  reason,  a  statute  declaring  the  effect 
of  certain  covenants,  and  enabling  them  to  be  stated  in  a 
few  words,  has  long  been  desired,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
length  of  conveyance  and  to  avoid  litigation.  By  such  a 
measure  the  express  intention  of  I  ho  parties  would  always 
appear  in  deeds,  by  their  adopt  ion  of  the  abbreviatetl  lan- 
guage of  the  law,' or  by  their  restraining  its  general  effect. 
Indeed,  in  the  btatulcs  relating  to  the  registry  of  deeds  in 
Yorkshire,  it  is  declared  that  the  words  *  grant,  bat^aJit, 
and  »cir  are  to  operate  as  covenants  for  title,  for  farther 
assurance,  and  fur  quiet  enjoyment. 

The  intention  of  the  parties,  however,  is  not  ul^^-^^      ' 
ficicnt,  in  the  case  of  real  covenants,  to  secure  th< 
It  is  frequently  desirable,  when  the  po---  --■" 
parted  willi,  that  the  purchaser  and  hi 
always  be  able  to  resort  to  the  vendor  or  i    . 
tection,  or  that  the  purchaser  and  his  assigiK. 
form  certain  duties,  and  that  the  eovenanis  I 
poses  should  alwa)^  l>e  connected  with  the  parly  eigrt 
tbe  land,  or,  in  other  words,  that  i^uch  covenants  shall ' 
with  the  land.*    In  order  that  this  shall  occur,  t' 
intention  of  the  piirties,  however  definitely  exp 
insujiicient ;  there  must  also  be  privily  of  estate.     Wbtn 
land  mortgtiged  in  fee  was  demised  by  tltc  mort^a^oft  a 
covenant  entennl  into  with  him  was  merelN  V    for 

though  in  equity  the  owner  of  the  estate,  at  lort- 

gagor  is  a  nieie  birattger  to  it:  there  was  no  pt.Mii  ^A  es- 
tate between  tlie  lesior  and  lesfice.  (fVebb  v.  Ewnr^l,  3 
Term  Rep.,  402,  678 ;  I  Hen.  Blackstone,  562.)  Til©  as^ 
signcc  also  must  come  in  of  the  same  estate  as  his  assignor, 
or  the  covenant  will  also  be  merely  personal.  Thns,  a  co- 
venant to  pay  a  fee  farm  rent,  in  a  deed  enabhttg  the  }Mr' 
chaser  to  appoint  bis  estate  to  uses,  became  a  mere  pergonal 
covenant  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  appoint,  Ibr  tho 
apjiointiuent  did  not  convey  the  same  estate  that  the  pnr- 
chaser  had  acipiirefL  (Boach  v.  ff'adham,  6  East.  3l?l',f 
[UsLS.]  Tlie  Real  Properly  0*tn  miss  loners  have  Mated 
three  rules  respecting  covenants  running  with  the  land, 

1.  A  covemint  to  run  with  the  laiid  m>  as  to  bind  the  n^- 
signee,  or  to  give  to  him  the  bci^cfit  of  it  without  hi5  Winj^ 
named,  must  relate  directly  to  the  land,  or  to  a  thing  par 
eel  of  the  demise;  such  is  a  covenant  to  pay  rent,  to  ktcj-i 
buildings  in  repair,  or  to  observe  particular  modes  of  cuJij- 
valian.  2.  When  it  respects  a  thing  not  in  existence,  but 
which,  ^\hen  it  comes  into  existence,  will  be  anne.^ccid  to 
the  land,  the  covenant  will  bind  the  assigns  by  naminj^ 
them,  but  will  not  bind  tliem  unless  named :  such  is  a 
covenant  to  erect  buildings,  or  to  plant  trees.  3,  When 
it  respects  a  thing  not  annexed,  nor  to  be  annexed,  to  the 
land,  or  a  thing  merely  collateral,  or  in  its  nature  merely 
nersonah  the  covenant  will  not  run,  that  is,  it  wifl  ii<.»t 
bind  the  a&signee,  nor  pass  to  him,  even  though  natned: 
such  as  a  covenant  to  haul  coals  to  the  lessor*s  house*  t> 
grind  corn  at  his  mill,  or  to  buy  or  .^^ell  stock  in  ti  certam 
manner.  These  rules,  however,  though  r.>"•..r;T.^nr  laid 
di>wn  with  reference  to  leases,  have  been  trc  ply- 

ing to  eases  not  involving  the  relation  of  :  .  [  and 
tenant*  They  involve  many  subtle  distinctioniSt  and  it  has 
been  proposed  that  all  covenants,  of  whatever  nature  or  fur 
whatever  purpose,  should,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is 
expressed,  or  may  he  inferred  from  the  instrument,  buid 
the  assignee  of  terras. 

The  Law  ComroissionerB  also  divide  covenants  when?  tbe 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  leasee  and  reversioner* 
does  not  exist,  into  three  clasjscs.  1.  Covenants  made  witk 
the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  they  relate ;  as  covenants 
for  title,  to  indcmniiy-  from  existing  charges,  for  farther 
assurance.  Sec,  which  «upply  the  old  remedy  of  warranty, 
with  the  difierenee,  that  pecuniary  damages,  instead  of  ihe 
recompense  of  land,  are  obtained  under  them.  2,  Covenants 
made  by  the  owner  of  th«  hind  to  which  they  relate;  as  to 
build  on  certain  land,  to  keep  up  a  road,  to  keep  aspaee  of 
ground  open.  3.  Cbvennnts  relating  to  the  ]>roduction  of 
writings  and  title-deeds:  a?  in  cn^^c^  where  nn  csfnto  is  di- 
vided into  fractions  and  '  f  the 
purchasers,  nj&ually  the   ,             ,     .   ..      i,           .adbla 
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ioidiriEf  tluj  deeth  and  writings.    It  has  been  con- 

tlmt  3  cijyeiiant  hy  the  owner  of  land  resp^jcting 

lati4  ffhould  always  run  with  the  lantl ;  but  this  doc- 

ue   has  uut  beta  established,  and  if  sanctione*!,  raight 

givo  an   injurious  control  over  property  for  an  indefinite 

perioti 

At  oomtnon  law»  none  but  parties  or  privies,  by  contract 
or  estate,  could  take  advantage  of  eovenants,  or  be  bound 
by  them-  Upon  tlic  dis!*oluiion  of  monasteries,  great  e\"ilj* 
were  found  to  follow  from  this  state  of  the  bw,  the  bmdii 
then  fteized  by  the  crown,  and  iifterwards  transferred  to 
pateateee  or  grantees  of  the  crown,  being  leased  under 
eorenants,  which  ceased  to  he  binding  by  the  absence  of 
any  pmity  between  the  lessees  of  the  church  lands  and 
the  new  owners  of  such  lands.  To  correct  thew^  evils  the 
32  Hen.  VIIL  c.  34,  wns  passwl,  whicl*  gave  to  the  gratitees 
of  reversions  generally,  and  to  the  grantees  and  patentees  of 
the  crown  the  same  advantages  and  remetlies  as  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  original  lessors  or  grantors  of  the  land.  The 
statute  placetl  the  parlies  to  whom  it  apfilied  in  the  position 
of  those  who  were  pri^y  to  the  original  contract.  To  co\'e- 
nants,  however,  merely  collateral,  the  statute  does  not  ap- 
ply;  that  i^  if  the  covenant  is  beneficial  to  the  lessor,  with- 
out re^rd  to  his  continuinij  tlie  owner  of  the  estate,  it  u 
a  collateral  covenant,  upon  which  the  assignci^  of  the  revef- 
fci'  f  sue»    The  assignee  of  the  reversion,  however, 

i-  >  the  benefit  nf  all  c^jvcnants  entered  into  by  a 

h  the  Icsst  r.  Ins  heirs  and  assigns,  provided  such 

^       a-  the  owner  of  the  reversion  immediately  expect- 

'       ar  lerin,  and  provided  the  estate  he  has  be  the 

i|      ivi  which,  or  a  portion  of  which,  the  lessor  had  at 

'       tii  -     t  granting  the  lease.     If  there  bo  a  title  para- 

I  xnouai  by  en  heat  or  otherwise,  the  covenant  is  at  an  end,, 
,       if  such  title  deJeats  the  lessor's  estate. 

It  was  a  common  practice,  in  order  to  secure  the  per- 

I      IbmSTice  of  a  covenant,  to  take  a  bond  as  an  additional 

■jjMMurity.     It  enablefl  theohliixee  to  elect  between  an  action 

^^i^ebt  fbr  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  or  to  proceed  upon  the 

^elwettant.    The  reaion  of  the  practice  was,  that  at  common 

law  a  devisee  of  the  real  estate  of  the  covenantor  was  not 

liable  to  an  ai-tian  for  a  breach  of  covenant,  though  by  the 

'       itatute  of  fraudulent  devises  (I  W.  and  M.  c.  14),  he  was 

ha^'i-  *■■  ^'^  "  '  »n  for  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond* 

T'  lied  by  the  1  W.  IV.  c.  47,  which  extends 

.      th'-  ^ .  _  ,-_-...    1  the  3  W*  and  M.  to  the  ease  of  a  cove- 

\      nant. 

I  By  the  3  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  42,  actions  on  covenants  must 
I  be  brought  within  twenty  years  ai\er  the  cause  of  action 
I       ha^  ?iri5en. 

'  '  f^  may  be  discharged  by  a  release,  by  their  pcr- 

j      k'.  y  the  destruction  of  the  seal,  or  hy  the  destruc- 

tion oi  the  mterest  upon  which  the  wjvenant  depends.  They 
may  b<#  void  at  the  time  of  their  creation  upon  account  of 
tbe  personal  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties  to  contract,  as 
boing  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic,  or  upon  account  of  their  object 
tl,  as  relating  to  briber)%  gaming,  illegal  insu- 
ties,  :*alcs  of  ofllces,  simony,  smuggling,  stock- 
ury,  or  to  wagers.     They  will  also  be  void  if 
iblic  policy,  as  not  to  trade  genendly,  though  a 
t  to  trade  in  a  parti«ai!ar  place,  or  with  a  par- 
»a,  would  he  valid, 

\NT  and  COVENANTERS.  [CamekoxiaxsO 
TRY,  a  city  locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of 
n  the  county  of  Warwick,  of  which  however 
U  fgnu^  no  constituent  portion  ;  having  been  made,  with 
ie\*eral  adjacent  villages,  a  separate  count)^  by  an  act 
i>f  H«nrv  Vl.  in  1451,  and  entitled  the  County  of  the 
City  of  Co^entI7,  The  city,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  stands  on  a 
small  elevation  which  slopes  grailually  towards  the  cast  and 
west.  The  situy.tion  i«  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, on  a  level  tract,  which,  near  Coventry,  is  about  3(J0 
icet  above  the  sea  level;  91  miles  N*N.W.  tVora  London, 
•ad  I U  N.N. E.  from  Warwick.  It  is  a  place  of  great  nn- 
tiquity«  but  its  origin  appears  to  bo  only  obscurelv  known. 
By  S'jtrae  writei-s  it  is  asserted  and  by  others  denied  that  the 
uaTTTt*  is  derived  (as  Covetit  Garden  from  Convent  Garden) 
f^  lous  convout  which  was  founded,  says  LelaiKl,  by 

k  ^  .     '  e,  and  was  destroy e  d  b )'  th  c  t  ra  ito r  Ed  r  ir  i n  1 U 1 G . 

HLave\oi  tiiis  may  bo,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  in  1044,  earl  Leofric,  a  poweiful  lord 
<if  '^  '  ;^*J  territory  of  Mercia,  with  his  wife,  the  hidy 
(^  unded  at  Coventry  a  magnificent  Benedictine  I 


monastery,  and  appropriated  to  it  half  the  town  nnd  twenty 
four  lordshipa,  besides  enriching  it  with  a  profusion  of  rii-h 
preseiits.  The  capacious  cellar  of  the  monks  ^lill  exists, 
measuring  75  yunU  m  length  by  5  in  breodtk  From  the 
date  of  this  religious  establishment  the  prosj>erily  at'  the 
place  appears  to  have  taken  its  ri-o.  After  the  Conquest 
the  lordship  of  Coventry  came  to  the  earls  of  Chosler. 
Inland,  wTiting  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  ways  that  the 
city  WHS  bt'gtjn  to  be  walled  in  in  the  time  of  Edward  XL, 
and  that  it  had  six  gates,  many  fair  toweis,  and  streets  well 
built  with  timber.  Other  writers  sp*rak  of  thirt>'-two  towers 
and  twelve  ipXm.  The  walk  were  demolished  by  Charles  11. 
in  consequence  of  the  active  pait  taken  by  the  citizemj  in 
favour  of  the  parliamentary  arm  v.  During  the  monastic 
ages  Gn  entrj'  had  a  large  and  bouutiful  cathedral,  similar 
to  that  at  Lichfield,  At  the  Reionnalion  it  was  levelknl 
to  the  fi^ronnd  by  order  of  Ilenr)'  VI 11.,  and  only  a  frag- 
ment or  two  now  remain.  There  are  three  antient  churches, 
of  which  St.  Michael's  is  by  far  the  most  remfirkable  for 
architectunil  beauty  and  ornament.  It  was  originally  huiJt 
in  1133,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  and  was  given  to  the 
monks  of  Coventr)'  by  Ranulph  earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  Sir  Chris topher  Wren  iis  said  to  have 
considered  this  church  a  nmsterpiece  of  the  lighter  Gothic 
style.  The  spire  rises  finely  tapering  out  of  an  octagonal 
prism  upon  the  tower,  nnd  its  summit  is  303  feet  from  tho 
ground.  The  interior  is  lot^y  and  finely  ornamented  with 
rows  of  clufitered  pillars  and  arches,  with  a  roof  of  curiously 
carved  oak  anrl  numerous  windows  of  antient  coloured 
glass.  {Derfcnption  of  Sf.  Mic/i4fef.^  Church,  hy  William 
Reader,  Ojventr).)  Trinity  church  is  a  Gothic  eiHfice, 
hut  heavier  and  less  elegant  than  St.  Miehaers.  Tho 
height  of  its  spire  is  337  feet,  St,  John's  is  a  plain  cruci- 
form structure,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edwapl  IIL  A 
handsome  new  church  has  been  built  under  the  parliament 
tar}-  commission.  One  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting 
vestiges  of  the  ornamental  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  Coventry,  and  perhaps  in  England,  is  a  capacious 
building  called  St.  Mtu^'s  Hall,  erwied  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  The  principal  room  is  63  feet  by  30,  and  34 
feet  in  height.  Its  grotesquely  carve<l  roof'  of  oak,  tlie 
gallery  for  minstrels,  the  nrmoufy*  the  chnir  of  state»  and 
especially  the  great  painted  window  facing  the  sitreet,  are 
admirably  suited  to  furnish  a  vivid  idea  of  the  mannerif  of 
the  age  in  which  Co\'entr\'  was  flie  favourite  resort  of 
princes.  A  tapestry  made  in  1 4.50,  mi-MiBuring  3ii  feet  by  1 0, 
and  containing  80  figures,  is  a  curiouji  and  Wautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  drawing,  dyeing,  and  embroidery  of  that  jwiriod. 
This  hall  is  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  is  w^A  a«  a 
council  chamber,  and  for  civic  festi\ities.  {Gtikle  to  St. 
Afan/s  Hal!,  by  William  lieader,  Co\'entry  j  In  the  market- 
plnce  a  richly  ornamented  Gothic  cross,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country,  was  erected  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  taken  do\oi  in  I  77  i  to  gmtiJ\'  the  had  taste  of  the 
inhabitantii.  It  was  hexagonal,  57  feet  higli,  with  eighteen 
niches  of  saints  and  kings!  (GoUi^h's  Brft.  Topn^,,  vol,  ii., 
p,  3U3.>  The  hospilstl  in  Gray  Friars*  Lane  is  very  antient, 
and  richly  ornamented  with  carved  oak.  The  building 
called  the  Mayor's  Parlour  ie  of  the  sixteenth  century :  it  is 
used  for  judicial  purposes. 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  two  parliaments;  one 
held  hy  Henr)'  IV.  in  1404,  called  Par/ iainefi turn  Indoc- 
tum,  from  lie ing  composed  of  laymen  inimii'al  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  clergy,  or,  as  some  writers  say,  fRmi  ihe  fact  of 
lawyers  being  excduded.  The  other  by  Henry  VL  in  1459, 
called  Parliamentmn  DiaboHcum,  from  the  numerous  at- 
tainders it  issued  against  the  Duke  of  York  and  hisi  ad- 
herents. 

Frois^art  and  Holinshcd  give  a  graphic  account  of  the 
combat  at  Giventry  of  the  Duke  ot  Norfolk  and  the  Duke 
of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henry  IV,  See  also  Shakiipeare'a 
Richurd  II. 

Coventry  ha-s  !jeen  always  renowned  for  its  exhibition  of 
pageants  and  processions ;  and  in  the  monastic  ages  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  magnificent  and  costly  performance  of 
the  religious  dramas  called  Mysteries.  Account*  are 
extant  of  these  solemn  shows  as  ettrly  as  1416.  They  were 
nerformed  on  moveable  street-stages  chiefly  by  the  Gray 
Friars,  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi,  The  subjects  were 
the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Doomsday,  Stc,  and  the  Bplendour 
of  the  exhibitions  wns  such  that  the  kini^  and  ihe  royal 
family,  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  were 
urjualiy  present  as  specUxtors*     (See  A  Di^sertuiion  on  the 
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Pageants  or  Dramatic  Mtfsieries  anUenUy  perfonmd  ai 
Cmmitry,  and  oiher  Munieipal  Entertainments^  Uy  Tboraaa 
Sharp,  4t4j,,  1823.)  The  plates  in  Ihis  work  are  extremely 
ioterusting,  and  the  facts  are  valuable  as  mdicatin^  tbe 
great  pmgreas  of  society  since  the  time  when  kings  and  [>ro- 
latos  witnessed  with  grtttification  and  applause  what  would 
now  shock  Ihe  feeUngs  and  be  condemned  by  the  judg- 
mi^nt  of  the  humblest  member  of  S{)cietj%  The  following 
items  from  a  bill  of  expenses  inserted  in  the  work  just  mun* 
tioued,  will  eive  an  idea  of  these  dramatis  pensonae : — *  Payd 
for  2  pound  of  bay  re  for  the  divilFs  head,  3-y.  :  mending 
his  hose,  %d.  Black  canvas  for  shirts  for  the  damned,  4^. 
Red  buckram  for  wings  of  angels  (represented  by  naked 
children),  7«.  Paid  for  a  cot©  for  Gixl,  and  a  payre  of  gloves, 
3.V.'  The  following  work  also  contains  ranch  curious  infor* 
matioD ;  *  The  Pageant  of  the  Company  of  Sheremen  and 
Taylors  in  Coventry^  as  performed  by  them  on  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi,  with  other  Pageants  at  Coventry, on  the 
vi^it  of  Henry  VL  and  his  Queen  in  1455;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward in  1474;  of  Prince  Arthur  in  1498,  &c.;  wilh  the 
Verses  recited  in  character  on  those  occasions*'  By  W, 
Reader^  Coventry.  Other  writers  give  descriptions  of  the 
costly  pageants  exhibited  to  Henry  IV.,  Hctiry  VIL»  and 
several  other  kings.  Coventiy  was  the  favourite  residence 
Iff  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Here  also  Queen  Elizabeth 
deUghted  to  ^t-e  *Thc  jrnme  of  Hock  Tuesday/  which  repre- 
sented the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  English  in  10U2, 
aud  it  was  for  her  especial  amusement  that,  in  addition  to  a 
ring  for  baiting  hulls,  another  was  put  down  for  badger-bait- 
ings her  favourite  sport.  The  jx^culiar  predilection  of  the 
people  of  Coventry  for  gorgeous  pageantry  is  still  tlisplayed 
in  the  celebrated  processional  show  at  the  great  fair  on  the 
Friday  in  Trinity  week,  when  many  thousands  nstiemble  to 
see  the  representative  of  lady  Gudivji,  The  lei^endary  origin 
of  this  singular  exhibition  is  as  follows :  Ean  LeotVic  had 
subjected  the  citizens  of  Coventry  to  a  very  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, and  remaining  inflexible  against  the  entreaties  of  hL^ 
lady  for  the  peo|ilc's relief,  he  declared  that  lier  rcnucst  should 
be  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  she  should  ride  per- 
fectly naked  through  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  a  thing  which 
he  supposed  to  be  r|uite  ttupossible.  But  the  lady*i»  modesty 
being  overpowered  by  her  generosity,  and  the  inhabitants 
having  been  enjoined  to  dose  tdl  their  shuttersr,  she  ^mr* 
tially  veiled  herself  with  hertlowing  hair,  made  the  circuit  of 
the  city  on  her  palfrey,  and  thus  obtained  for  it  the  exonera- 
tion and  freedom  which  it  henceforth  enjoyed.  The  story 
is  embellished  with  the  incident  of  Peeping  Tom,  a  pry- 
ing inquisitive  tailor,  who  was  struck  blind  for  pjpping  out 
hiiB  head  a>s  the  lady  passed.  His  effig)*  is  still  to  he  stx'ii 
protruded  from  an  upper  window  in  High  Street,  adjoining 
the  King's  Head  tavern.  In  Gough's  ediiiou  of  Camden's 
*  Britannia,*  t  vol.  ii.  p.  346)  it  is  stated  that  Mat  hew  of 
Westminster,  who  wroto  in  1307,  tliat  is,  25U  yeans  at>erthe 
lime  of  Loofric,  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  legentl,  and 
that  many  preceding  writers  who  speak  of  Leofric  and 
Godiva  do  not  notice  it.  In  Rudder's  *  Gloucestershire,' 
p.  307,  a  similar  legend  is  said  to  be  related  of  Briivvefs 
Castle.  The  Coventry  proces^ion,  as  at  present  exhibited, 
b^aii  only  in'the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  167  7  :  it  consists 
principally  of  Saint  George  of  England  on  his  charger,  lady 
Godiva,  a  ternale  who  rides  in  a  dress  of  llcsh -coloured  mus- 
hn,  with  flowing  hair,  on  a  beaut dul  gra)  horse ;  then  follow 
the  mayor  and  C(>rf>  "•'"""T^  the  whole  of  the  city  tvjmpanies, 
the  wool-eombef>  in  armour,  Jason,  bishop  Blaize, 

&c.  &c.,  all  in    ^  dresses,  with  a  great  profusion  of 

brilliant  ribands  phmies  of  feathers,  and  numerous  bands 
of  music,  {The  Hifdnry  arid  Description  f  if  Coventry  Show 
Fuir,  mth  the  History  of  Lrn^ric  artd  Godiva.  By  W, 
Reader.) 

The  county  from  N.B.  to  S.W,  moasuros  about  eight 
miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  seven  miles,  containing  an 
area  of  1 8, 1  HI  acres.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  chiefly  laid  out 
in  pasturage*  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  rests  on  the  red 
sand-sbjne  of  the  district.  The  county,  besides  the  city  and 
suburbs,  consists  of  the  parishes  of  Folcshill,  Exliall,  An* 
stey.  Stoke,  Slivi<!hall,  with  part  of  Stow  and  Shelton. 
The»e  parishes  include  a  total  of  nitietcen  villat^es  and  ham- 
let*, some  of  which  are  very  populotis,  but  they  have  no 
share  in  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  the  city.  The 
city,  under  the  MuniciptU  Corporation  Act,  is  divided  into 
six  wards  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
thirty-six  counrillors. 

Xbe  asattea  are  regularly  held  in  the  city,  and  quarter- 


sessions  are  held,  of  which  the  recorder  is  fiole  ju^ge,  he- 
»iiles  which  there  are  various  other  courts. 

Besides  ilie  patronage  nf  many  imix>rt ant  appointments, 
the  corporation  had  formerly  tlie  distribution  of  charitable 
funds  araountmg  to  7300/.  tier  annum.  The  following  are 
the  principal  institutions  of  tliis  kind,  which  in  Coventry  are 
very  numerous.  Sir  Thomas  White's  charily,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Hcnr>'  VllL,  nroduces  annually  between  iiooo/.  and 
:iiJO0/.  The  ftablake  Men's  Hospital,  of  which  an  income 
of  about  1500/,  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  and 
aged  men,  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Bond,  in  1 3tJ6. 
The  Bablake  Boys*  Hospital  haa  an  income  of  about  940/^ 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  young 
and  poor  boj's.  Besides  these,  there  are  twelve  other  con- 
siderable charities,  and  several  minor  ones,  A  full  ac- 
count of  these  charities  is  given  in  the  *  Reports  ou  Chari- 
ties; 

The  free  school  is  a  richly  endowed  institution  founded 
bv  John  Hales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIJ.  Here  Sir 
William  Ougdale  and  si»veral  other  eminent  men  were 
educateiL  The  income  is  alwiut  9<10/.  per  annum;  and  tho 
school  has  two  fcUowshiiJS  at  St.  ,Tohji*s  Coll., Oxford,  one 
at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  six  exhibitions  at  either 
university.  It  appears  from  the  Charily  Commi&BioncrB* 
Reports,  that  the  school  wiis  gros^^ly  mismanaged  at  llnj 
time  of  theinquir)^;  the  tine  school- room  was  locked  up, 
and  the  books  of  its  library,  which  had  not  been  used  toligut 
the  fire  witli,  were  missing  or  tc»rn  and  covered  with  motili 
Since  that  time  a  new  head-master  has  been  appouited,  aad 
at  prei»ent  the  school  m  again  attended  by  a  number  of 
pupils.  There  is  a  large  Lancasterian  school,  Sunday 
schools,  und  several  good  private  academies ;  with  places  of 
worship  for  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  town  Is  gloomy  and  crowded ;  many  of 
tlie  streets  being  narrow,  and  darkened  by  the  projection  of 
the  upper  stories  of  houses  built  m  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries*  The  city  retains  its  an  tie  nt  limits;  any 
enlargement  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  surrounding  com- 
mons, called  the  Lammas  Lands,  ou  which  the  ireemen 
have  the  right  of  pasturing  their  horses  and  cows.  The 
streets  are  lighted  and  watched  at  night,  but  are  not  generally 
pa\ed,  or  supplied  with  public  sewers.  In  addition  to  tho 
buildings  ahroady  noticed,  may  bo  named  the  Count}^  Hall, 
a  htone  edifice  erected  in  1785,  and  the  Draper's  Hall, 
which  is  ornamented  with  Tuscan  pilasters,  and  is  elegantly 
fitted  up  lor  assemblies  aud  other  public  entertaitunenta. 
The  gaol  has  recently  been  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  at  an 
expense  of  above  lC,00t)A 

In  the  time  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries  the  tradesmen 
ot  Coventry  were  fumed  for  their  alUuenee.  In  1448  they 
eti nipped  GOU  armed  men  for  the  pubhc  service.  Until 
tiic  war  between  England  and  France  in  1694.  the  staple 
manufacture  was  woollens,  broad-cloths,  and  caps ;  and  pre- 
vious to  1580  there  existed  a  famous  manufacture  of  blue 
thread,  the  water  of  the  small    river  Sherbourn,  which 

S asses  through  the  city,  bein^  an  excellent  menstruum  far 
yeing  this  colour.  During  tno  eighteenth  century  there 
wai*  a  tlourishing  manufacture  of  tammies,  camlets,  shal- 
loons, calimancoe:*,  gauzes,  &c.,  but  it  is  no  longer  continuecL 
At  present  the  Maple  manufactiires  are  ribbons  and  watches. 
The  former  was  introduced  about  1730,  ond  in  1830  th© 
number  of  indiridnals  to  whom  it  afforded  employment  in 
the  city  and  adjacent  villages  is  said  to  have  been  about 
1 6,tH10,  the  number  of  looms  being  nearly  3l)U0.  Of  late 
years  thismanufiieture  has  not  been  so  prosperous,  for  which 
one  of  the  reajsons  assigned  is  the  fact  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  proprietar)  manufacturers  residing  in  London.  (See 
lieport  on  Maniifactures.)  The  manufacture  of  watches 
wa^  introduced  about  180(»,  and  has  become  so  extensive 
that  the  annual  number  manufactured  is  equal  to  that  of 
London,  The  local  position  of  Coventry  is  favourable  for 
commercial  operutiona,  being  nearly  central  between  the 
fourgreafe-r  '  ' '\  '  '  -l^ndou,  Bristol,  Liverpool* 
and  Hull:  i lit ies  of  water  communiciif 

tion  by  the  L-vwm  my  .,h,i  Uvi^id  canal,  wbi<*h  opens  inta 
the  Grand  Trunk  navigatioUi  and  having  one  of  the  main 
roads  from  London  to  Birmingham  poising  through  its 
streets. 

Tliere  are  several  guilds,  or  incorptjrated  trading  com- 
panies, some  of  which  are  possessed  ofconsiderableproperty^ 
which  they  spend  in  charity  and  festivities.  The  city  of  Co* 
\  entry  senda  ti^o  mombei^  to  pailiament*     Xbo  eleotm 
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ehise  was  first  gnmted  in  the  reipi  of  Edward  1,  The 

ibvT  of  ulcotors  nincc  the  Reform  Act,  is  5000.     The 

Eilatirin  u!'  ihm  city  in  I37r  was  7000,  at  which  time 

vcre  only  18  towns  in  the  king-dom  having  3tKJ0  in- 

ftjiutB,     In  1831   the  population  was  27,070,  of  whom 

fnnulie*  wore  emiduyed  in  agrioulture,  and  4!)  1,3   in 

and  manufactures.    There  u  a  weekly  market  on 

y,  and   fairs  on  the  second  Friday  atter  Ash  Wed* 

y,    Miiv  '2nd,  Friday  in  Trinity  week,  August  26th 

i,  and  November  Ist,  for  the  manufactures  of  the 

[  for  cat  lit?. 

^itw9nf  fVarmckMre,  by  Dugdale;  Hi  story  and 
e»  ftfCm^ntry,  12mo-.  1810 ;  New  Cowntr/Gmde, 
derj 

JALBh  miles,  biishop  of  Exeter,  a  native  of 
yWas  born  in   1487.     He  was  educated  in  the 
'  iho  Augustine  friars  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr. 
i  alterwards  one  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  was  then 
>V»- ether  he  took  a  deejree  at  the    University   of 
I  early  life  seems  uncertain;  but  Godwin  says 
.  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  fixim  the  Univer- 
iibin^en,  and  was,  though  later  in  Life,  admitted 
km  at  Cambridge.     Being  in  his  early  years  at- 
the  religion  in  which   he  was  brought  up,   he 
Augustine  monk-   In  1514  he  entered  into  holy 
and  was  ordained  at  Norwich ;  hut  he  afterwards 
I  hii  ft'ligious  opinions.    Bale  says  he  was  one  of  the 
^  toffjathcf  with  Dr,  Robert  Banies  his  mtondam 
^bt  Uie  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  dedicated  himself 
►  the  service  of  the  Reformation.   About  this  time, 
[J  530  or  l<i>31»  the  reformed  religion  began  to  show 
iflge,  where  various  eminent  raon,  and  Miles 
ongst  iheni,  began  to  assemble  for  conference 
ttth  which  had  been  discussed  by  the  reformers 
1532  he  appears  lu  have  been  abroad,  and  as* 
^  idale  in  bis  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  in  1635 
%U  dwTi  tran->lation  of  the  Bible  appeared,  with  a  dedication 
to  King  Henry  Vlll.    It  formed  a  folio  volume,  printed^  as 
|7atiley  iLjrd  Oxibrd*s  librarian)  thought,  from 
•  of  the  types,  at  Zurich,  by  Christopher  Frotr- 
pf.     llf?  thiiti  hud  the  honuiu"  of  editing  the  first  Eng- 
[Bible  allowed  by  royal  authority,  and  the  first  trans- 
1  of  the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.    The 
i  ux  it  are  those  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Ciiramon 
Vio  end  of  the  year  1538   Coverdale  w^ent 
le  businesii  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible. 
^^  ' -rinter,  bad  permission  from  Francis 
ng  Henry  VlIL  himself,  to  print  a 
.,  ..      uiit  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  woi'k- 
t  the  goodnt'ss  and  cheapness  of  the  paper.     But, 
inding   the  royal  lire  use,  the   Inquisition  inter- 
!  by  an  insiTumeiU  dated  December  17,  1538.     The 
^rinter^  their  Endish  employers*,  and  Coveitlale, 
[the  corrector  of  tlie  press,  were  summoned  before 
(jr«,   and   the  impression,    mnsisting  of  '2500 
3Eed  and  condemned   to   the  liames.     The 
lofEc^r  who  superintended  tlie  burning  of  tho 
ifluced  him  to  sell  several  chests  of  them 
i.»r  the  purpose  of  wrapping  his  wares,  by 
it»v  ci.ipies  were  preserved.     The  Engli^h 
(o  had  fled  at  the  alarm,  retiuTicd  to  Paris 
Ekir!!  tl     nfitl  not  only  recovered   some  of  the 
■d   the  fire,  but  brought  with  them 
,  tjpes,  and  prh iters.     This  importa- 
fc^led   Gmaua   and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in  1530, 
tied  Cranmer's,  or  *The  Great  Bible,'  in  which 
apared  the  translation  with  the  Hebrew,  cor- 
mv  pl;u'*<s,  and  was  the  chief  overseer  of  the 
<!  '  '    almoner,  some   time  at^erward,  to 

I  ,.  the  last  uife  of  Henry   VIJI.,  at 

uiruited  in  the  Chapel  of  Sudclcy  Castle 
Jiire  in  1548.  On  August  14th,  1551,  he  suc- 
lobn  Harman,  otherwise  Voysey,  in  the  see  of 
ffr.     Oa  his  appointment  to  this  bijshoprir,  Coverdale 
f»i»  iHK*T  Oi*  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  first  fruits,  which 
\ftjre  the  king,  at  the  solicitation  of  Archbishop  Craiimer, 
t«<M.     On  tlie  nrcession  of  Queen  Mar>\  and  the  con- 
en!    re*  nt  of  Catholic  ism,  "he  was  ejected 

i^A  ?cc,  0  into  pnstin,  out  of  which  he  was 

;c,irs'  imprisonmeni,  at  the^  earnest  re- 
ijf  lX'rmuu*k.  whoj*e  chaplain.  Dr.  John 
CUi,  IwJ  m;irrie«l  the  sister  of  Covlt'   '  '        ',      Qn 
^iuch  WDS  oc  the  coaditiuu  ol  >  him- 


self, Coverdale  trepatred  to  the  court  of  Denmark ;  he  w^nt 
afterwards  to  Wesel,  thence  to  Bcrgjubern,  and  finally  to 
Geneva,  where  ho  joined  several  other  EnLriish  exile-  m 
producing  that  version  of  the  English  Bible  wbirh  is  usnnllv 
culled  *  The  Geneva  Translation  ;*  part  of  whK-h,  the  N:>\v 
Testament,  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1557,  by  Conrad  Bu- 
dius,  and  again  ni  1560,  in  which  last  ycur  the  whole  Bible 
was  printed  in  the  same  place  by  Rowland  Harte.  On  t»)e 
accession  of  Queen  Eliziibeth,  Cbvertlalo  returned  from 
exile;  but  having  imbibed  tbe  principles  at'  the  f;.-'*. '^^  ^.^- 
formers*  as  far  as  respeeted  the  ecclesittstical  1 

ceremonies,  he  was  not  allowed  to  resume  bi^  ?  ^  ^ 
nor  was  any  preferment  olfered  to  him  for  a  ronsiderahto 
time.  In  1563  Bishop  Grin dal  recommended  bim  to  thd 
bishopric  of  Llandaff ;  but  it  Ls  supposed  that  CoverdalcN 
VL^e  and  inlirniities,  and  the  remains  of  tbe  plague,  from 
which  be  had  just  recovered,  made  him  decline  so  great  a 
charge.  In  lieu  of  it,  however,  the  bishop  collated  him  in 
tbe  rectory  of  St,  Magnus  London  Bri<lj»e.  He  res  tinned 
this  living  in  1566.  The  date  of  hi^  death  has  been  mi~ 
riously  slated.  The  narisb  reyrigfer  of  St,  Bnrtholomow. 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  howe\'er,  proves  that  he  wa* 
buried  F^ebruarj^  ItHh,  1568,  in  the  chancel  of  whieh  church 
a  Latin  cpitapn  remained  for  hira,  till  it  was  destrojcd 
along  with  the  church  in  the  great  fire  of  166G,  Covcidnlc 
was  the  author  of  several  tracts  calculated  lo  promote  llic 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  several  irtinshittnns 
from  thc5  writings  of  the  fiireign  reformers:  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  these  will  be  found  at  the  r?nd  r*f 
Coverdale*s  life  in   Chalmers's  Bto^ntfjhktii   ['■■  v. 

which  is  oiu*  authority  for  the  grealer  part  of  lb- 
mentioned.     (See  also  Stryx>e's  Livps  of  Cmmtur,  rnrnrr^ 
and  Grindal ;  his  MemoricU*  and  AnnaU;  and  Tanner's 
Bibliot/ieca  Britartnico-Hibemiea. ) 

The  third  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Covcrdalo*a 
Bible  was  celebrated  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  churches 
of  England*  October  4th,  1833:  and  several  medals  were 
struck  upon  the  occa^sion. 

COVERED-WAY,  a  road  surrounding  a  fortil^ed  post 
along  tbe  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  opposite  to  the  nim- 
parts.  It  is  usually  about  30  feet  broad,  on  the  level  of  the 
natural  ground,  and  t*  protected  by  the  mass  of  earth  chilled 
the  glacis.  Its  situation  is  indicated  by  the  unshaded  space 
above  the  line  R  R  in  the  article  Bash  on  iflg,  I ).  As  the 
works  of  a  fortress  form  a  series  of  angles  which  are  alter- 
nately re-entering  and  salient,  the  covered-way  neces^ardy 
changes  its  direction  at  each  angle  ;  and  the  spaces  which 
are  there  formed  bv  its  branches  (as  at  L  and  above  the 
curve  Une  at  E  in  the  article  and  figure  above  cited*  are  re* 
speetively  designated  '  re-entering  and  salient  places  of 
amis.' 

Under  the  name  of  orln  the  covered-way  i»  met  with  in 
the  writings  of  the  first  Italian  engmeera,  and  it  is  said  lo 
htivebeen  invented  byTartaglia  in  the  J  6th  century. 

In  the  defence  of  a  fortress  this  work  is  of  great  import- 
ance. A  constant  fire  may  be  kept  up  fi\im  thence  while 
the  trenches  of  the  besiegers  are  being  slowly  executed  on 
the  surface  of  the  glacis ;  and  in  the  systems  of  Vauban 
and  Cormontamgne  it  is  purposely  made  so  narrow  m  t« 
render  the  construction  of  a  breaching  battery  upon  it  im- 
possible, except  by  the  tedious  operation  of  removing  a 
large  part  of  the  glacis. 

Without  the  covered-way,  troops  making  a  sortie  would* 
after  baving  ciosse<l  the  ditch,  be  scarcely  capable  uf  de- 
ploying uncfer  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  and,  in  retreating,  if 
pur->ue<l,  ihey  might  be  cut  in  pieces  on  the  cotmtcrhcarp 
befcrre  they  could  descend  inU>  the  ditch,  or  gain,  by  tho 
bridges,  the  posterns  of  tlie  fortress  ;  ^vhereas  by  the 
sally-ports,  or  by  steps  temporarily  fonned  along  the  interior 
side  of  the  glacis,  the  departiue  from,  or  the  return  to,  itie 
covered'Way  is  readily  accomplished  by  a  large  body  of 
troops. 

An  attack  on  the  covered-way  is,  moreover,  a  difficult 
enterprise,  and  is  usually  attended  with  great  loss  to  the 
besiegers  :  the  thickness  of  the  glacis  renders  it  impossible 
Iq  facilitate  the  assault  by  forming  a  breach  in  it ;  a  gracing 
fire  of  musketr)'  from  the  covered- way  di^rders  the  assail- 
ants during  their  approach;  and,  when  arrived  at  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  one,  and  sometimes  two  rONTs  of  puh^adcin 
form  a  serious  impediment  to  a  descent  into  Ine  work. 
Even  if  an  entrance  should  be  gained,  the  nssailanLs  an* 
confined  hctuct-Mi  the  traverses  and  annoved  by  the  lira 
of  the  defenders  who  have  retired  behmd  them,  or  by  a 
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piuDging  ixve  from  the  pan^wsU  of  the  fortress*  It  is  easy 
li>  conceive^  llierefori\  that  Buch  liii  attack  will  scarcely  be 
made  unless  those  tires  huvu  been  pieviuusty  in  mri 
h\\QiUin\ uud  the  paliiUHlos  in  ihc  covered  way  deruiigeu  b} 
a  fii-e  of  guus  t>r  liouilzers  from  the  euHladuig  batteries. 

COVERTURE.    [Wifk.] 

COW,  one  of  I  lie  most  useful  uf  the  domeslie  aniinaU* 
Her  milk  is  peeuUarly  adapted  to  nourish  iiifiinis  and  iii- 
vahds,  and  retiuire-^  no  ]>repara:tion  to  inakc  it  palatable 
or  wholesome.  In  tbe  article  Caitlk  we  have  given  an 
enumui'mtion  of  the  various  breeds  of  cows;  and  under 
BuTifitt  and  Chke^k  au  account  of  then-  principal  pro- 
dnee.  We  shall  here  confine  ourseh  ei*  to  the  proner  ma- 
na!|ement  of  a  eo\\\  so  as  to  make  her  most  proauctivo ; 
and  to  the  most  common  diseascis  to  which  Ibis  animal  is 
subject. 

Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  especially  where 
ihey  are  to  be  maintained  on  a  linriled  portit^n  of  pasture, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  good  choice  be  made  when 
they  are  purchased  or  it-ared,  Sunie  breeds  no  donht  are 
much  superior  to  others ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  having  a  profitable  cow,  if  she  be  reared 
on  the  land  on  which  she  is  to  be  kept»  When  the  common 
hreed  of  the  country  is  decidedly  inferior,  it  may  be  proflt- 
able  to  bring  a  cow  from  a  distance,  iu  which  case  it  should 
he  from  some  district  of  which  the  pasture  is  rather  inferior 
to  that  lo  which  she  is  brought,  or  at  least  not  better.  The 
best  breeds  are  found  in  the  richest  pastures,  but  they  do 
not  thrive  on  worse.  On  ikxjf  land  a  small  active  cow  will 
l>ick  her  food  and  keep  in  condition*  where  a  fine  large  cow 
would  stane,  or  at  least  fall  off  rapidly.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  mountains,  near  the  tops  of  which  no  do- 
mestic animal  will  live  but  Ihc  goat,  and  next  to  it  the 
smallest  bret^d  of  cows.  Where  the  na&tutes  are  poor  but 
extensive,  cows  give  little  milk,  and  the  number  which  can 
be  kept  must  make  up  for  the  produce  of  each.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  cows  are  stalled,  as  in  Flanders,  and  fetl  on 
ariiUcial  food  brought  to  them  in  sufficient  quantity,  large 
bulky  cows  mve  the  beat  return  for  the  fwxl  :  at  least  this 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Flemish  fanners  in  general. 
In  France,  where  the  cows  are  led  along  the  nmds  to  pick 
up  the  herbage  growintr  by  the  road-side,  or  are  tethered  on 
a  small  portion  of  clover  or  hicern,  a  small  lean  cow  is  pre- 
ferred ;  and  in  general  the  cows  commonly  met  witli,  and 
which  are  bred  in  eacli  district,  seem  the  best  adapted  for 
the  mode  in  which  thoy  are  fed-  Wliatever  he  the  breed 
or  quality  of  a  cow,  she  should  always  have  plenty  of  food, 
without  which  no  considerable  produce  in  milk  can  be  ex- 
pected. This  food  should  be  succulent  ns  well  as  nourish- 
ing, or  else  fat  wdl  be  produced  instead  of  milk.  A  cow 
widl  fed  tnay  be  safely  milked  till  ^vithin  a  month  of  her 
calving.  It  is  better  that  she  should  be  dry  before  the  new 
milk  begins  to  spring  in  her  udder,  A  little  attention  will 
readily  prevent  her  becoming  dr>'  too  soon,  or  being  milked 
loo  long*  Heifers  witli  their  first  calf  should  be  allowed 
to  go  dry  sooner  than  ohler  cows;  because  their  growth 
would  be  impedc<l  by  the  double  drain  of  the  milk  and  the 
Cidf.  It  Ui  best  to  let  a  heifer  go  to  the  bull  when  nature 
prompts  her  to  it,  provided  she  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or 
cigbteen  months  old  ;  for  if  they  are  thwarle<l  in  theijr  first 
beat,  thoy  arc  apt  to  become  ineguhir  ever  after  ;  and  it  is 
advantageous  for  a  cow  to  calve  regularly  at  the  same  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  best  time  is  May,  when  the  grass 
bcffiu^  to  be  succulent*  In  some  couutries,  such  as  Swit- 
zerland, the  cowa  calve  regularly  in  April  or  May,  and  are 
llum  stmt  to  the  pastures  among  the  mountains* '  The  calf 
is  killed  almost  immediately,  unless  it  be  reared  for  stock, 
veal  being  of  little  value.  In  populous  countries  where 
veal  Ls  considered  a  luxury,  the  calves  are  kept  and  fattened 
by  letting  them  suck  the  cows,  or  by  giving  them  warm 
milk  to  drink-  Near  large  towns  this  is  a  profitable  mode 
of  employing  the  milk,  when  it  cannot  be  sold  for  imme- 
diate consumption,     [Calf,] 

A  cottager  with  two  or  three  acres  of  moderate  land  may 
keep  a  cow,  and  thus  add  much  to  bis  earnings  as  a  la- 
bourer. For  this  purpose  he  will  require  a  small  jiortion 
of  permanent  grass  fenced  off",  to  allow  the  cow  to  take  ex- 
ercise, which  is  necessiiry  to  her  health.  Ilcr  food  must  be 
raised  in  regular  suocession,  and  cut  for  her.  The  earliest 
gi-etm  food  IS  rye ;  then  tares;  then  clover,  which  mtiy  be 
made  so  to  succeed  each  other  as  to  give  an  ample  supply. 
Cahba^s,  beet-root,  paxsnipg,  potatoes  and  turnips,  will 
continue  ibe  supply  during  winter ;  and  the  dung  and  urine 


of  the  cow  carefully  collected,  will  be  sufiBcient  lo  keep  ihs 
land  in  condition^  Tliis  systenit  lately  introduced  into  wmie 
pulls  of  Ireland,  has  already  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  industrious  poor.  There  is  very  Rood  advice  on  lhi« 
management  in  Cobbett's  Callage  Econtjmy,  a  useful  litlb 
publication. 

Where  cows  arc  allowed  to  he  in  the  open  air.  with  proptt 
shelter  in  case  of  stormy  and  wet  weather,  thev  are  Hubjeot 
to  few  diseases.  They  must  l)e  carefully  looked  to  at  th* 
lime  of  calving,  but  exfxpl  in  urgent  cases  natvu-e  must  be 
allowed  to  perform  her  own  office.  A  little  common  i^onse 
and  experience  will  soon  teach  the  possessor  of  a  cow  to 
assist  nature,  if  absiolutely  necessary ;  and  in  ease  of  dif 
ficnlties  l!ic  safest  way  is  to  call  in  an  exnerienced  persou. 
Drutks  and  medicines  should  be  avoideJ;  a  lit  lie  warm 
water,  with  some  barley  or  bean  meal  mixed  with  it.  is  the 
most  comfortable  drink  fur  a  cow  after  calving.  The  calC 
and  not  the  cow,  should  have  the  first  mdk,  which  nature 
has  intended  to  purge  its  intestines  of  a  gluiinou'iBubs  lance 
which  is  always  found  in  the  new-born  calf.  A  very  r4>m- 
mon  disoase  with  cows  is  a  dis^irdercd  funclwn  of  tlie  h\or, 
prtxlncing  a  yellowish  tint  in  the  e)'es,  and  sometimes  itj 
the  skin.  A  genlle  purge,  consisting  of  half  a  jHrnnd  gf 
Glauber  salts,  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  ounccii  of  treaclt*, 
with  two  quarts  of  boiling  wwler  poured  over  them,  may  be 
given  when  it  is  milk-warm,  and  repeated  every  other  iay; 
keeping  the  cow  warm,  if  it  be  in  winter,  by  a  cloth  mer 
the  loins,  and  in  a  shed,  Tliis  will  in  general  restore  her 
health.  Should  the  cow  appear  to  have  a  chronic  affecticn, 
the  safest  course  for  a  cottager  is  to  part  with  her  at  any 
price  to  those  who  miiy  be  better  skdled  in  curing  disea«e»; 
for  it  is  selduni  that  a  cow  Is  worth  the  expense  of  the  far- 
rier's atlenilance  in  such  cases.  Tlie  symptoms  of  a  d»** 
eased  liver  or  lungs  in  a  cow  are  leanness,  wilh  a  >tanng 
coat,  a  husky  cough  with  loss  of  appetite,  .!  \  H 

breathing,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the  sc^  the 

milk.  The  first  loss  by  the  sale  of  the  cow  is  iilwavji  tht 
least  in  the  end.  In  accidents,  or  acute  disesuies,  Uii9  at- 
tendance of  a  cle\cr  veterinary  is  indispensable* 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  than  the  idea  that  medirinci 
are  necessaiy  to  keep  cows  in  heallh  ;  and  the  practice  of 
kei>ping  advertized  medicines  at  hand  to  give  Uy  an  aniinul 
whenever  it  is  fancied  to  be  ill,  is  ver>^  detrimental  to  xlxeir 
heallh.  Attention  to  food  and  exercise,  gi\ing  the  fir^t 
regularly  and  in  moderate  tjuanlities  at  a  time,  and  allowing 
the  cow  to  use  heroin  judgment  as  to  the  latler»  are  tlie 
great  secrets  of  health  ;  and  a  healthy  young  cow  reared  a« 
home,  or  purchased  of  a  conscientious  dealer,  will  probably 
live  to  old  age  without  ever  having  had  any  debase.  A  cow 
is  old  and  unprofitable  when  she  reaches  twelve  or  fourteen 
years*  She  snould  then  be  sold  and  a  young  one  purchased. 
If  the  cottager  have  the  means  of  rearing  a  rnw-ralf  lo 
succeed  the  old  mother,  he  will  do  well ;  if  not,  he  muirt 
lay  by  a  portion  of  the  cow^*s  produce  every  year  lo  rul-je  the 
flitVerence  between  the  value  of  the  old  cow  and  a  youni^ 
one.  The  saving  ban kij  are  admiral) le  institutions  for  thii 
purpijse  :  a  few  sliillings  laid  by  when  the  produce  of  tlic 
cow  is  greatest,  will  soon  amount  to  the  sum  required  Ui 
exchange  an  old  one  for  a  younger- 

COW -TREE,  a  [dant  Tittle  known,  belonging  to  tli« 
natural  order  Urticaceo?,  and  apparently  to"  the  genus 
Brosimum,  from  which,  when  wounded,  a  tnOky  iiutritioui 
juice  is  dist'barged  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  it 
an  important  object  to  the  poor  natives  in  wh»>*ie  i^ouritrjf 
it  grows.    It  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  br  liar 

to  the  Cordillems   of  the  Q^ast    of  Caracas,  irly 

from  Barbula  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  near  uu-  \u*u^i'  of 
San  Mateo,  and  in  the  valley  of  Caucagua,  thnce  oayt 
journey  east  of  Caracas,  In  these  nlace?  '♦  i- -^-a  {{,^ 
name  of  Palo  de  vaea  or  arbol  de  lec/tp,  an'  \]m 

tree  resembling  the  star  apple  of  the  West   J  U» 

oblong  pointed  leaves,  rough  and  allerjuite,  m  i  by 

lateral  ribs,  prominent  at  the  lower  surface  r  ,  [iel; 
they  are,  some  of  them,  ten  inches*  long.*  lu  liowcrs  and 
fruit  bave  not  been  seen  by  any  botanist.  From  inci^^ajA 
in  its  trunk  flows  a  glutinous  milk,  similar  in  consistence 
to  the  first  milk  yielded  by  a  cow  after  calving.  It  btt^  an 
agieeable  balsamic   smell,  is  Ciiten   by     '     '^^  N\ho 

fatten  upon  it,  and   has  !>cen   found   Ij  ,  t*r- 

fectly  innoxious^  In  chemical  character>  n  i-,  nsjunKHbly 
similar  to  the  milk  of  animals,  throwing  down  a  chee«y 
matter,  and  undergoing  the  same  pheuomenu  pf  putj'eftio- 
tion  fti  gelatine* 


( 


mI  the  cow-lree  to  belong  to  tho  Sapo- 

bouyh  iittlo  has  boen  added  to  our  "know- 

I  visit  to  thu  Cararas*  it  is  at  least  certain 

ecies  of  Biosimum  or  vtiy  nearly  related 

miy  a  member  of  ihe  Urticaceous  order. 

stance  renders  the  cow-tree  still  more 

milky  juice  of  Urticaceous  plaiilj?  is  in 

^h\y  poisonous.     But  botanists  are  now  ac- 

"raany  instance;*   of   innocuous    plants    in 

1  orders ;  thus  the  hya-hya  tree  of  Demerard,  for 

lielonging  to  the  deadly  Apocynaeeous   family, 

'^ick  rich  milky  lluid  destitute  of  acrimony ;  and 

|hmia   plant   of  Ceylon  is  a  sort  of  East  Indian 

*^  ilwiihstanding  it  belongs  to  the  Asclepiada- 

Tlich  is  acrid  and  dangerous.     In  the  absence 

ation  hs>  to  the  circumstances  nnder  which 

I  milked,  it  is  impossible  to  .say  what  is  the 

,arriiles»ue^8 ;  but  cverv  pbysiolo|rist  will  sec 

Me  of  being  explftine4  without  djtiiculty  in 

(In  otie. 

[\VlOHT»  ISLK  0F»] 

;;H,  or  COW  AGE,  a  word  of  uiikno^TO  deriva- 
it  b«  a  corruption  of  Al  Kooshec,  the  Bengali 
"  the  plant-*  that  produces  it,  consists  of  the 
pn  Uie  poiU  of  different  species  of  Mueuna. 
hlin-lv  xkiiik'i /brittle,  and  eaj>ily  detached, 
1  ick  into  the  skui  and  produce 
\V'  they  are  frequently  employed 

it!«  wm  ptkst.--i.  (Jowitch  is  also  used  medicinally 
c,  by  bein^  raixed  with  syrup  till  uf  the  v^n- 
~ey,  ^nd  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  toa- 

hei6e  pods  ore  tar<2;c  twining  annuals 

^  like  tliosie  of  kidney  beaiiA,  dark 

BUS  ilowers,  with  a  shurt  standard  lying 

^     and  keel,  and  diadulphous  stamens, 

■->'!  "m1  half  arrow-headed  anthers. 

'^ix  seeds,  and  are  coverwl  by 

11    i^lvivli  even  stands  up  in 

icir  hairs  hardened, 

^  .  like  kidney  beans, 

i  being  ilelicious.   The  species  are  found 

1  tho  banks  of  rivert»and  about  water- 

be  East  and  West  Indies,  and  America 

Mucuna   urens  and  pruriens  usually 

[ice ;  but    Qiat    from   M*   monosperma, 

Hs  Enoog^a  docila  gunda,  or  Elephant^s 

I  the  others  in  the  irritating 

-     Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that 

^  uuK  Mi  (ue  ptiiut^  tbrmerly  used  in  India  to 

bus  turned  out   however  not  to  be  the 

fuc,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Ihe 

aplflved  for   the  same  base   ends   are  for- 

nt  duigeroiui  than  those  who  employ  them 


1/' 


COWLEY,  ABRAHAM,  tlie  son  of  a  grocer  resident  m 
Fleet  Street,  I^ndon,  was  bom  in  1618,  and  educatetl  at 
We^troiitstor  School,  and  Trinity  Ct>llege,  Cambridge,     He 
was  an  early  jwvet,  and  uttribules  the  direction  of  his  genius 
to  the  perusal  of  Spenser,  w  hose  works,  he  says,  *  were  wont 
to  lye  in  his  raoiher's  parlour ;'  and  \vith  which  he  mado 
himself  faniiliiir  before  he  was  twelve  years  old.     At  the 
age  of  fifteeen  (not  thirteen)  he  published  a  volume  called 
*  Poetic    Blossoms,*   containing,  aniiini^'  other  things,  'The 
Tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe/  written  when  ho 
was  ten  years  old.     At  college  he  increased  his  reputation 
by  the  elegimcc  of  his  exercLsos :  and  not  to  mention  minor 
works,  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  *  Davideis.*  an  un- 
finished  epic,  in  four  books,    on  the   trouble*  of  David. 
Buintj  aitached  to  the  court  party,   he  was  ejected  in  1643, 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  i  and  he  then  seitled 
in  St.  John  s  College,  Oxfurd,  where  be  bee  ami*  known  and 
esteemed  by  some  leading  men,  and  being  appointed  secre- 
tary to  lord  Jermyn,  af^ervvaids  earl  of  St.  Albnn's,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  humjurable  and  confidential  oftico  of  cypher- 
mg  and  decyphering  the  correspondence  of  the  king  and 
queen.     He  followed  the  latter  to  Paris  in  IG4C,  and  re- 
mained abroad  ten  years.     Returning  in  165G,  as  a  sort  of 
soy,  *to  take  occaAjon  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of 
things  m  this  nation,'  he  was  seized,  and   oblige<l  to  give 
heavy  security  for  his  future  beha>iour.     In  the  ^ame  year 
he  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  something  suppressed  in 
subsequent  edition%  which  was  interpreted  to  denote  tiouie 
rekxation  of  his  loyally.      He  also  obtained,  Woo<l  Kay$, 
through  the  iniiuence  of  the  men  then  in  power,  the  degree 
of  M,D;  at  Oxford  in  \G:>7:  having  professed  the  study  uf 
physic,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  cloak  Ihe  real  motive  of  his 
visit  to  England,     He  does  not  appoar  ever  to  have  prac- 
tised, and  the  ordy  fnut  of  his  studies  was  a  Lulin  poem 
upon  Plants  in  six  books.     Upon  Crom weirs  death  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  resumed  his  olUcc     At  the  Restora- 
tion ho  expected  to  obtain  the  mastership  of  the  Su^oy, 
which  hud  been  promised  to  liim  both  h\  Cl\\:u]i'.  1   :md  IT 
In  this,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  w 
sonic  amends  were  maile  him  by  a  Ik  . 
queen's  lands  at  Cliertsey,  in  Surrey,  whaher   be  reured 
in  IGGj,  and  died  in  July,  K367,  in  bis  4Dth  year.     He  was 
buried  near  Chauc^^r  aj\d  Sijenser,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  in  IG7a  the  duke  of  Buckingham  erected  a  ajcnu- 
ment  to  hi.s  memory. 

Cowley  is  characterizefl  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  *  the  1a«t  and 
undoubted!)  the  best '  of  the  metuphysicnl  authors,  a  cuiious 
clns-s  of  whom  the  biographer,  m  his  Life  of  Cowley,  ha^ 
given  a  critical  account.  '  In  his  i^wn  timn  be  wjim  con- 
sidered of  unrivalled  excellence.  Cku'endon  repies*'nJs  hmi 
as  having  taken  a  llight  beyond  all  that  went  bi  r"««'  ^  '-^ : 
and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declait^  that  ihe  thr> 
English  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspearc,  unrl  Cuv 
a  long  time  he  was  an  object  t)f  supreme  admiration,  and 
his  Pindaric  Odes  were  imitated  to  weariness  by  lho»*o  who 
could  emulate  his  extravagance,  but  not  his  learnnig,  wit, 
and  fertility.  This  fashion  has  long  been  at  au  end  :  t«f»d 
while  the  simpler  of  our  older  poets  have  of  late  ^ '  > 

inrreasinf^  in  popularity,  Cowley,  we  conceive,   '. 
known  to^  a  majority  even  of  the  noetical   r     ' 
couniry,     Hii  merits  are  summed  oy  John 
lowijii;  passage: — 'Ho   brought    to    hii*    pi.jrin     iuuuiii>  ■,% 
moid  repleie  with  learning,  and  his  page**  are  embeUisbed 
with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  supplv     k' ■  v^  *h 
the  thst  who  in^partcd  to  English  numbers  the  i 
of  the  greater  ofle  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less;  hi  , 

lifi»?*i   for   sprightly  sullies  and   for  lofty  Uights;   he  was 
rmong  thofre  who  freed  translation  frora  servility,  and  in- 
mI  of  folio  win  jj^  his  author  at   a  distance,  wndked  by  ins 

-  ;  and   if  he   left  versification  yet  improvable,  he  left 
hkewiise  from  tirao  to  time  such  specimens  of  cxrcUencc 
as  cnable<i  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it/     Hf'^  Juults  are, 
negligi*nt  and  sometimes  vulgar  diction 
versification,   pedantry*  hyi)erbolical    «  i 

abundance,  unchecked  by  judgment,  ol  ni;H  ^aiiH  m.u  ^v^i 
of  wit  which  Johnson  detlnes  to  be  the  disi'<»very  of  occult 
resemblances  in  tbitigs  apparently  unhke,     H«-  m^i-u-x-  in.. 
ceefls   from  the  head   more  than   Ihe   hem 
otV'uer   tlinn   it  touches*    Tliis   applies   e>i 
amatory  poems  :  *  Considered  as  the  verse*  ol  ;t 
man  that  has  ever  loved  will  much  recommend  tin 
are  neither  coutUy  nor  pathetic,  liave  neiilicr  galkaiiy  li*  r 
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!lbndness.*  And  this  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  are  told 
that  he  never  loved  hut  once,  and  then  wanted  resolution 
to  tell  his  passion.  His  Miscellanies  have  gained  high 
praise  from  the  same  critic,  as  containing  *  great  variety  of 
style  and  sentiment,  from  hurlesque  levity  to  awful  i»ran- 
deur.'     The  style  of  his  prose  is  also  highly  commended. 

COWPARSLEY,  a  wild  umbelliferous  plant,  called 
CJuprnrhyllum  temulum. 

COWPARSNEP,  a  wild  umhelhferous  plant,  called  He- 
racleum  i^phondylitim. 

COWPER,  WILLIAM,  was  horn  at  Great  Berkham- 
stead  in  Hertfordshire,  of  which  place  his  fether,  the  Rev. 
John  Cowper,  was  rector,  on  the  15th  of  November  (old 
style),  1731.  He  was  first  placed,  when  he  was  but  six 
years  old,  at  a  school  kept  by  Dr.  Pitman,  at  Market  Street 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  cruelty  of  an  elder  boy  rendered 
the  two  years  which  he  spent  here  two  years  of  misery.  He 
was  next  placed  in  the  house  of  an  oculist,  apprehensions 
being  then  entertained  that  he  would  lose  his  sight ;  and 
under  the  care  of  this  oculist  two  more  years  of  his  boyhood 
were  passed.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  where  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen ;  applying 
during  these  eight  years  with  diligence  to  his  studies,  and 
entering  with  spirit  into  boyish  sports. 

After  leaving  Westminster,  Cowper  was  articled  for  three 
years  to  a  solicitor ;  in  whose  office  he  had  for  a  fellow-clerk 
the  future  Lord  Thurlow.  When  the  three  years  for  which 
he  was  articled,  during  which  however  he  gained  no  gieat 
stock  of  legal  knowledge,  expired,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1754  he  was  called 
to  the  bar;  and  in  1759  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  bankrupts.  One  reason,  and  doubtless  a  principal  rea- 
son, why  the  law  had  been  fixed  upon  as  Cowper's  profes- 
sion, was  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  legal  patron- 
ajL^e  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  relations.  It  was  not 
certainly  from  any  enthusiasm  for  the  law  eWnced  by  Cow- 

1)er;  though  it  has  not  been  made  out  that  his  profession 
lad  been  determined  upon  by  his  friends  in  the  teeth  of 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  unfit  for  it.  Having  however 
a  small  ];atrimony,  and  looking  forward  to  the  exercise  in 
his  favour  of  the  family  inttuence  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  cared  not  for  that  to  which  application  would 
lead,  any  more  than  he  liked  the  subject  to  which  he  was 
to  apply ;  and  accordingly  he  neglected  the  study  of  law. 
While  residing  in  the  Temple,  he  made  love  to  iiis  cousin, 
Theodora  C.)%vper,  the  sister  of  his  c  rrespondunt,  Lady 
Hesketh,  and  dallied  with  literature.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  club  called  the  *  Nonsense  Club,'  con^isung  entirely 
of  Westminster  men,  among  whom  were  Bi.»nnell  Thornton, 
Colman,  and  Lloyd ;  and  he  contributed  a  few  ]  ajers  to  the 
'Connoisseur,'  of  which  Thornton  and  Colman  v. ere  tlie 
joint  projectors  and  writers. 

His  residence  in  the  Tem])le  extended  through  eleven 
years.  In  1763,  the  last  year  of  that  residence,  the  oli.ccs 
of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  which  ollices  were  at  the 
disposal  of  a  cousin  of  CowjKjr's,  became  varaiit  about  tlie 
same  time.  The  last  two  were  conferred  on  Cowper.  His 
patrimony  was  by  this  time  well  nigh  spent,  and  the  gift 
was  therefore  so  far  acceptable.  But  the  duties  attached 
to  the  ottices  of  reading  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  committees 
were  duties  which  required  that  he  should  frequently  ap- 

})ear  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  to  him,  who  sufiered 
rom  extreme  nervousness,  a  public  exhibition  of  any  kind 
was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  *  mortal  poison.'  Ho  there- 
fore, almost  immediately  after  having  accepted  them,  re- 
signed these  offices ;  and  took  that  of  clerk  of  the  journals. 
But  here  again,  his  cousin's  right  of  nomination  having 
been  questioned,  Cowper  was  unexpectedly  required  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
before  being  allowed  to  take  the  office.  Thus  the  evil  from 
which  he  seemed  to  have  escaped  again  met  him.  'A 
thunderbolt,'  he  writes  in  his  memoir  of  liimself,  *  would 
have  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  this  intelligence. . .  .To  re- 
quire my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  that  I  might 
there  publicly  entitle  myself  to  the  office,  was  in  effect  to 
exclude  me  from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  interest  of  my 
friend,  the  honour  of  his  choice,  my  own  reputation,  and 
circumstances,  all  urged  me  forward ;  all  pressed  me  to  un- 
dertake that  which  I  saw  to  be  impracticable.'  Unceasing 
was  the  anguish  which  ho  now  suffered.  He  even  looked 
forward  anxiously  to  the  coming  of  insanity,  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  which  had  mamtested  itself  some  years  before, 


that  he  might  have  a  reason  for  throwing^  up  the  office ;  and 
when  the  dreaded  day  drew  near,  and  he  found  himself  stiQ 
in  possession  of  his  senses,  he  determined  on  the  commift- 
sion  of  suicide.  His  many  attempts  to  destroy  himself  iH 
failed  of  success,  owing,  as  he  is  pleased  to  explain  i\  in 
his  memoir,  to  direct  interpositions  of  Providence.  Tb« 
office  was  ultimately  resigned  on  the  very  day  appointed  for 
the  examination ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  infloie. 
He  was  immediately  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Coltoa 
at  St.  AllNin's,  with  whom  he  staye<l  until  his  recovery, 
which  took  place  about  eighteen  months  after,  in  Jun^ 
1765.    " 

Tlie  form  which  Cowper's  madness  assumed  was  that  of 
religious  madness.  A  belief  that  he  had  been  in«voc«Uy 
cut  off  from  a  state  of  grace  in  this  world,  and  of  salvatioA 
in  the  next,  was  that  which  preyed  upon  his  mind  preriuiii 
to  the  coming  of  the  shock,  and  was  predominant  while  il 
lasted.  In  the  three  subsequent  periods  of  his  life  duiin^ 
i  which  madness  returned  to  him,  fiom  1773  to  1776,  for 
about  six  months  in  17«7,  and  daring  the  six  years  pie- 
ceding  his  death,  it^  form  was  the  same. 

On  Co>\'per'8  recovery  in  1766,  he  took  up  bis  resideare 

i  in  Huntingdon,  solely  that  he  might  be  within  reach  oft 

i  younger  brother  who  was  then  at  Cambridge.     Here  he  l» 

;  came  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Unwin,  the  beneflful 

I  influence  exercised  by  whom  on  Cowper's  subsequent  life  ii 

I  well  known.     Finding  that  his  spirits  were  sinking  in  thi 

{  solitude  in  which  he  lived,  and  also  that  his  scanty  metal 

were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  se]  arate  establishment,  k 

became  a  boarder  in  Mr.  Un win's  house.   On  Mr.  Unwhi'k 

death  in  17C7,  Co\vper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed  to  Oteif 

,  in  Buckinghamshire,  attracted  thither  by  their  esteem iir 

i  Mr.  Newton,  who  was  then  curate  of  the  place.   Mr.  Noww^ 

'  a  man  greatly  to  be  respected  for  moral  worth,  was  of  thtf 

religious  class  which  is  commimly  called  evangelical ;  u4 

Cowper  now  entered  upon  what  is  styled  by  a  biogruyiwr 

belonging  to  the  same  class  of  pietists  '  a  course  of  deodai 

Christian  happiness,  substituting  frequent  evangcUcal  im- 

ship  for  the  daily  form  of  prayer  with  which  he  had  hitfatill 

contented  himself,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  man 

extended  religious  intercourse.'   It  is  probable  that  CSowpv; 

with  his  constitutional  nervousness  and  predis]K)aitioB |l 

mental  derangement,  did  not  derive  unmixed  good  ftoa 

the  excitement  of  frequent  prayer-meetings  and  an  out* 

mitting  attention  to  religious  subjects.    Mr.  Newton 

formed  a  plan  of  publishmg.a  volume  of  hymns,  and 

vailed  on  Cowper  to  assist  in  composing  them.    Tliey 

afterwards  published  in    1776,   under  the  title  of 

Hymns  ;  but  Cowper,  before  he  had  proceeded  iBwr  in 

CI  imposition,  was  \i.Mtcd  with  his  seoond  attack  ef 

whicli  lusted  nearly  four  years. 

Ill  1776,  after  Cowper's  recovery.  Mr.  Newton  xemifif 
from  Olney.  By  Mrs.  Unwin's  advice  he  was  now  indoflil 
to  cummonce  a  |)oem.  taking,  upon  her  suggestioii,  ihl 
Progress  of  Error  fur  his  subject;  and  he  immediatriy Mil 
on  to  write  three  more  moral  satires,  intitled  •TrutK* 
*  Table  Talk,'  and  *  Expostulation.'  These,  together  with 
the  poems  intitled  *  Error,*  *Hope,'  'Charity,^  '  Cbnver 
sation,'  and  *  Retirement,'  and  some  smaller  pieces,  w«t 
tbrmcd  into  a  volume,  which  was  published  in  1781; 
He  published  a  second  volume  in  1785,  containing  Uh: 
'Task'  and  *  Tirocinium,'  the  former  of  which  poems  fati 
been  commenced  on  the  suggestion  of  another  femali 
friend,  Lady  Austen.  It  is  to  the  same  lady  that  we 
indebted  for  the  *  History  of  John  Gilpin.'  He  had " 
in  1784,  so  soon  as  the  'Task'  and  'Tirocinium*  bad  heca 
written,  his  translation  of  Homer,  which  occupied  him  for 
the  next  six  years.  Tho  translation  was  published  in  17tL 
During  its  progress  he  had  changed  his  place  of  re^doflt 
from  Olney  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Weston,  on  tfai 
recommendation  of  liis  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  with  whoa 
he  had  recently  renewed  a  correspondence  which  had  baoB  1 
long  suspended,  and  whose  attentions  contribuUKl  much  ti  j 
the  comfort  of  his  later  years.  Almost  immediately  after ' 
the  translation  of  Homer  was  completed,  he  undertook  to 
Kuperintend  a  new  edition  of  Milton  s  Works,  and  to  furniih 
translations  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  In  1793  hi'' 
paid  a  visit  to  Hayley  at  Kartham,  in  Sussex,  not  baviaf 
made  a  journey  for  twenty  years  before.  Symptoms  of  1» 
constitutional  malady  had  occasionally  sliown  themselvtf 
during  the  eight  or  tea  precethng  years;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  179-1  he  was  again  alliicted  with  madness.  A 
change  of  scene  being  judged  dobiiabic,  he  waa  renmit^ 
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mt  te  North  Tuddenham  in  Norfolk,  thence  to  Munds- 
\\  and  aftcrwanU  to  East  Dereham ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
itaining  short  intervals  of  comparative  tranquillity,  during 
hich  he  composed  one  or  two  small  pieces  and  revised  his 
aa^latioD  of  Uomer.  Mrs.  Uuwin»  liis  faithful  companion, 
•d  on  the  1 7th  of  Decemhcr,  1 79G ;  and  alter  three  dreary 
«n»  Gowper  followed  her  to  the  grave  ou  the  25th  of 
1^  ISUO.  He  died  in  his  69th  year. 
Cowper's  merits  liave  heen  summed  up  by  Mr.  Southey 

the  words — *  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  generation, 
id  the  beet  of  EngUsh  letter- writers.'  His  letters  are 
ritten  in  a  genuine  unaffected  English  style,  *and  are 
arked  for  the  most  part  by  a  playfulness  and  humour 
aieh  effectually  prevent  the  weary  feeling  that  usually 
tiBiids  a  long  continuous  reading  of  epistolary  correspond- 
tee.  Absence  of  affectation  is  again  a  chief  charac- 
riatie  of  his  poems.  They  are  free  firom  all  sickly  senti- 
eatality  or  mannerism  in  language.  As  regards  freedom 
km  the  first,  the  manliness  of  the  poet  presents  a 
rikiog  contrast  to  the  feminine  character  of  the  man; 
aile,  with  reference  to  the  second  point,  Cowper  has  the 
aril  oC  having  done  much  towarfls  that  improvement  in 
etie  diction  which  has  since  received  a  mighty  impulse 
rough  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  was  an  en- 
uaiaatic  lover  of  nature ;  and  some  of  his  descriptions  of 
itural  objects  are  such  as  Wordsworth  himself  might  be 
oud  to  own.  His  poems  contain  also,  as  it  is  not  too 
rongly  expressed  by  Hazlitt,  *a  number  of  pictures  of 
mestic  comfort  and  social  refinement  which  can  hardly 

forgotten  but  with  the  language  itself.*  {Lectures  on 
f  English  I^jets,  p.  18-2.)  There  is  a  striking  amount  of 
riety  in  his  poems,  or,  taking  but  one  of  them,  in  the 
'aak'  alone.  Some  of  his  smaller  pieces,  as  for  instance 
e  Lines  on  receiving  his  Mother's  Portrait,  and  those 
drerwed  Mo  Mary,*  are  exquisiiely  pathetic. 
It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  his  trans- 
ion  of  Homer.  Its  execution  is  unequal,  as  mi^ht  be 
pected  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  such  length,  and  uf  an 
thor  subject  to  attacks  of  melancholy  as  Cowper  was. 
It  taken  as  a  whole,  and  judged  by  those  rules  which 
Dsld  be  applied  to  translations,  it  must  be  pronounced 
e  best  translation  of  Holder  which  we  possess.  •  He  set 
twith  a  determination  to  seize,  so  far  as  he  could,  the 
d  spirit  of  Homer ;  whereas  Pope,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
dMtaied  not  from  inclination,  but  for  money,  had  thought 
any  thing  ehe;  and  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had 
make  no  sacriflres  of  meaning  or  language  to  the  tyranny 
ibyme.  From  Cowper  too,  a  man  fitted  with  a  decidedly 
atieal  temperament,  a  more  genial  appreciation  of  Homer 
a  to  be  expected  than  from  one  whose  merits  chiefly 
Qsdst  in  powers  of  wit  which  are  certainly  great,  and  in 
facility  of  rhyming  which  is  certainly  extraordinary. 
wper  himself  said  of  his  predecessor-—*  There  is  hardly 
e  thing  in  the  world  of  which  Pope  was  so  destitute  as  a 
te  for  Homer.' 

There  are  numerous  Lives  of  Cowjicr.  It  is  unne- 
nary,  since  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  views  taken  by  pre- 
ding  biographers  is  either  embodied  or  discussed  in  these 
o,  to  meutioa  more  than  those  by  Mr.  Grimshawe  and 
/.  Southev.  Each  of  those  Lives  is  prefixed  to  a  Col- 
ctioo  of  Cowper*s  .Letters  and  Poems.  Mr.  Grimshawe 
nownoes  that  he  presents  a  *  complete  edition  of  the 
^qHu  of  Gowper,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  indi- 
dna)  besides  himself  to  accomplish,  because  all  others  are 
iharred  access  to  the  "  Private  Correspondence."  *  The 
Fritaie  Correspondence,'  it  appears,  is  a  collection  of 
ovf^r'a  Letters^  which  was  j/ublished  in  1824  by  Dr.  J. 
ihnMA,  and  tho  copyright  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
[r.Ghmshawe's  publishers.  Though  Mr.  Southey  is  thus 
Aured  from  inserting  the  whole  of  this  collection  in  his 
Utkni,  he  has  embodied  in  tho  Life  all  that  is  material 
Hfvia ;  while,  by  the  kindness  of  many  of  the  surviving 
Aativea  of  Cowpcr's 'friends,  he  has  obtained  access  to 
ndi  of  his  correspondence  that  had  never  seen  the  light. 
fo  has  ab>o  been  enabled,  through  the  same  sources,  to 
M  new  tight  on  many  incidents  of  Cowper's  life ;  for  in- 
iiBfo,  hiH  connexion  with  tho  ignorant  enthusiast  Teedon 
Kol.  iii^  chap.  16,  17,),  and  the  breach  with  Lady  Austen, 
rkieh  preceding  biographers  have  invented  many  gossiping 
tonoi  to  explain,  and  which,  by  showing  that  Co\n)er  gra- 
laahy  got  tiix.-d  of  her  society,  he  has  divested  of  its  former 
>)'fttenous  importance.  A  poem  cntiiled  *  Anti  Thelyph- 
itoiii'  being  a  satire  against  those  who  would  do  away  with 


the  mstitution  of  marriage,  appears  among  Cowper's  poemtf 
for  the  lirst  time  in  Mr.  Southcy's  edition. 

COW-POX.    [Vaccina.] 

COWRY  SHELLS  are  called  by  conchologisls  Cypreptp' 
Their  beauty  has  procuretl  them  a  place  among  the  orna- 
ments of  our  chimuey-piece-s  and  they  have  been  in  de- 
mand among  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations  time  out 
of  memory.  Like  the  precious  metals,  they  are  nut  only 
used  for  ornament,  but  they  have  also  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  them  a  species  of  currency.  In  fact, 
cowries  are  used  as  small  coin  in  many  parts  of  Southern 
Asia,  as  in  India,  the  Burmese  empire,  Siam,  kc,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  Their  ^reat 
multiplication  in  these  countries  has  however  depressefl 
their  value  much  below  that  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
1740  a  rupee  in  Bengal  was  worth  24U0  cowries;  in  1766, 
2560  cowries;  and  now,  we  believe,  3200  may  be  had 
for  it. 

The  shells  used  as  currency  occur  principally  in  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  but  particularly 
among  the  Maldive  Islands,  of  which  they  constitute  the 
principal  article  of  export.  They  are  fished  for  three  days 
after  the  high  tides,  by  the  women,  with  baskets,  in  which 
they  take  up  a  quantity  of  sand  containing  cowries.  When 
tho  sand  is  washed  out,  the  shells  are  heaped  up  on  the 
shores,  and  the  fish  soon  die ;  they  are  (hen  ready  for  the 
market.   (Sonnerat,  Beckmann.)     [Cypr.«id;k.] 

COXE,  WILLIAM,  archdeacon  of  Wilts,  was  bom  in 
I-.ondon,  March,  1747.  In  1768  he  was  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1771  he  was  apjwintcd  to  the 
curacy  of  Dcnham,  near  Uxbridgo,  but  soon  after  he  went 
to  travel  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years.  In  1775  he  accompanied  in  the.  same 
capacity  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  with 
whom    he  visited  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.     His 

*  Sketches  of  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Political  State  of 
Switzerland,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  W.  Melmoth,'  8vo. 
1779,  was  translated  into  French  with  considerable  addi- 
tions by  M.  Ramond,  a  French  traveller  of  taste  and  infor- 
mation, who  rendered  Coxe's  work,  which  was  rather  dry 
an<l  prosy,  more  attractive  by  adding  many  entertaining  de- 
tails. Coxe's  attention  had  been  ehiclly  dire(-tcd  to  the 
))olitical  institutions  of  the  numerous  republics  of  the  old 
Helvetic  Confederation,  a  subject  which  had  been  already 
in  some  measure  trcate<l  by  Stanyan  half  a  century  be- 
fore. Ramond  travelled  as  a  pedestrian  tlurough  the  most 
remote  Alpine  districts:  he  understood  the  dialects  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  respect  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Coxe.  He  added  to  Coxe's  work  .several  entire  letters, 
amoni?  others  one  in  which  he  describes  the  striking 
scene,  which  few  travellers  have  witnessed,  of  a  gene- 
ral landsgcmeinde,  or  assembly  of  the  whole  sovereign 
people  of  the  canton  of  Glarus.  Ramond\s  book  is  still 
one  of  the  most  interesting  work-^  upon  old  Switzerland, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  French  invasion  and  subsequent 
changes.  (Lett res  de  Mr.  IV.  Crwe  siir  CEtat  PolititjUPf 
Civily  et  Naturelj  de  In  »Siwm^,  aufj^inerttees  des  Obserra- 
tiofisfaites  dans  le  mime  Pays  par  le  Traducteur,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1781.)  In  1789  Coxe  publishwl  a  second 
editi<m,  much  enlarged,  of  his  own  work,  under  the  title  of 

*  Travels  in  Switzerland,*  3  vols.  8vo.  The  third  volume  is 
entirely  engrossed  by  a  description  of  the  Grisons.  Mean- 
time in  1784,  having  visited  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  he  published  *  Travels  into  Poland,  Ru  sin,  Sv.eilen, 
and  JJenmark,*  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  which  were  translated  into 
French.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread  on  a  tour  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  1786  he  went  there  again  with  the  son  of 
Mr.  Portman,  of  Brj'anston,  Dorset.  In  1788  he  was  pre- 
sente<]  to  tho  rectory  of  Bemerton  by  tho  earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  1794  ho  again  visited  the  continent  with  lord  Hrome, 
eldest  son  of  the  maniuis  Cornwallis ;  and  on  his  return 
was  made  chaplain  of  the  Tower. 

Coxe  had  collected  a  considerable  store  of  information 
during  his  travels,  of  which  he  availed  himself  in  wtiting 
several  historical  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  tho 

*  History  of  the  House  of  Austria  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Monarchy  by  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  to  the  death  of 
Leopold  II.  in  iVo-i,'  3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1807.  It  is  a 
work  of  considerable  labour  and  research,  and  conscienti- 
ously written.  The  author  quotes  in  his  preface  and  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  iiis  authorities  both  printed  and  MS  ; 
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he  also  availed  himself  of  oral  information  which  he  col- 
lected in  his  tra^-els.  *  I  have  endeavoured,'  he  says  in 
his  preface,  *  to  divest  myself  of  party  and  local  preju- 
dices; I  have  weighed  every  evidence  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  and  have  given  the  result  of  a  lahorious  inves- 
tigation by  presenting  a  faithful  and  consistent  picture  of 
times,  characters,  and  events,  without  trespassing  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  disquisitions  on  the  innumerable 
contradictions  and  clashing  testimonies  which  impeded  my 
progress  at  every  step.'. 

The  author  has  confined  himself  to  the  German  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  leaving  out  the  Spanish  branch 
from  Philip  II.  The  work  was  translated  into  German,  and 
seems  to  nave  been  well  received  at  Vienna.  Coxc  also 
wrote— 1.  '  History  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of 
B.)urbon.  from  1700  to  1788.*  3  vols.  4to.,  1813.  2.  'Me- 
moirs of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  Original 
C  yrrespondencc,' 3  vols.  4to.,  1817—19;'  an  elaborate  and 
vulu'able  work.  3.  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl 
of  Orford,  illustrated  with  Original  Correspondence  and 
Autheniic  Papers,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1798.  4.  'Account  of  the 
Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia  and  America ;  to  which 
are  added,  the  Conquest  of  Siberia,  and  the  History  of  the 
Transactions  and  Commerce  between  Russia  and  Cliina,'  in 
4to.  Gmelin,  Pallas,  Miiller,  and  others  had  already  treated 
these  subjects,  but  Coxe  has  added  more  complete  infor- 
mation which  he  collected  at  Petersburg.  5.  *  Private  and 
Origiiiul  Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
Slii-ewobury,  with  King  William  HI.,  the  Leaders  of  the 
Wiiiij  l*ariy,  and  Others.'  6.  *An  Historical  Tour  in  Mon- 
iiuaLtiahire,  illustrated' with  plates  from  the  drawings  of 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,'  2  vols.  4to.  7.  *An  Account  of  the 
Prisons  and  Hospitals  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
witii  Remarks  on  the  Different  Modes  of  Punishment  in 
those  Countries,'  8vo.  8.  *  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works  of 
Benjamin  Stillingflcet,'  3  vols.  8vo. ;  besides  several  minor 
works. 

.  In  1803  he  married  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Walter  Shairp, 
consul-general  of  Russia.  In  1 805  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deac  jii  of  Wilts.  After  publishing  the  *  Memoirs  of  Marl- 
borough/ in  1819  his  sight  failed  him,  and  he  became 
gradually  blind.  He  died  at  Bemerton  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  June,  1828.  Coxe  occupies  a  respectable  place  among 
modern  historians:  the  subjects  that  he  has  treated  are 
numerous  and  important ;  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  collect 
the  best  information,  for  obtaining  which  he  had  facilities 
of  access  to  some  important  private  collections.  The  fol- 
lowing work  was  published  after  his  death:  *Memoii*s  of 
the  Administrdtion  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham, 
CDllecled  from  the  Familv  Papers,'  2  vols.  4to.,  London, 
1829. 

COY  PEL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  painters.  Noel,  the 
first  of  the  family  who  attained  any  reputation,  was  the 
stm  of  Guyon  Coypel,  a  younger  son  of  a  Norman  fiimily, 
and  was  bom  in  1628.  Guyon  practised  painting,  but  ap- 
parcntlv  with  little  success.  He  placed  his  son  at  an  early 
age  with  Vouet,  a  painter  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  under 
a  painter  named  Quillerier.  Noel  rose  rapidly  in  reputa- 
tion, and  was  received  into  the  Academy  at  Paris  in  1663. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  king  director  of  the  Academy  at 
Rome,  where  he  resided  some  time,  enjoying  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Bernini,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  other  eminent  painters 
of  the  day.  Noel  Coypel  was  a  diligent  student,  and  the 
French  Academy  in  Kome  profited  greatly  by  his  assiduous 
example.  Having  returned  to  Paris,  he  was  successively 
made  rector  and  director  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  1 707, 
working  at  his  art  to  the  last.  Noel  was  married  twice, 
and  left  two  sons,  Antoine  and  Noel  Nicholas,  and  many 
daughters.  Antoine,  his  father's  pupil,  was  born  in  1661, 
and  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  He  afterwards  travelled  for  im- 
provement into  Lombardy.  He  left  Rome  at  too  early  an 
age  to  profit  as  he  might  have  done  by  his  studies  from  the 
Italians,  being  then  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  made  such  progress  in  his  profession,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  received  into  the  Academy.  In  1707  he  was 
made  professor  and  rector,  and  in  1714  director.  He  was 
married,  and  at  his  death  in  1 722  left  one  son,  Charles,  also 
a  painter,  and  his  father's  pupil,  who  successively  passed  all 
the  ranks  to  the  highest  in  tne  Academy.  Noel  Nicholas, 
the  second  son  and  pupil  of  Noel,  was  born  in  1692.  He 
was  received  into  the  Academy  in  1 720,  during  his  brother's 
hsetorate.    He  did  not  attract  much  notice  until  after  his 


lyrothcr's  death,  but  then  rose  rapidly  m  reputation  tHl  tli6 
time  of  his  own  death,  in  1673. 

Noel  Coypel  is  skilful  and  spirited  in  design,  and  a  livdy 
colourist,  but  somewhat  affected.  Antoine,  the  most  fiinious 
of  the  iamily,  has  much  power  and  variety  in  his  design; 
but  the  mannered  style  of  the  French  school  was  not  cor- 
rected  by  his  study  of  the  Italian,  since  he  was  too  ready  to 
adopt  the  artificial  graces  of  Bernini,  his  friend  and  adviser. 
Noel  Nicholas,  although  not  free  ft'om  the  factitious  ele- 
gance of  his  relatives,  possesses  a  considerublo  feeling  f&t 
pastoral  enjoyment,  which  is  evinced  in  some  rustic  compo- 
sitions. '  The  principal  works  of  all  the  Coypels  are  it 
Paris.     (Argenville.) 

COYPOU,  or  COYPU,  Molina's  name  for  a  rodent 
quadruped,  the  Quoiya  of  D'Azara,  the  CotiV,  Afus  Cknfpm 
of  Molina  and  Gmelin,  Hydromya  CoyptM  of  GtJoffroy,  Mpo- 
jx)iamus  Bonariensis  of  Commerson.  Lesson  altars  the 
name  to  Potamys,  but  Myopotamus  is  the  term  usually  cw- 
rent  among  zoologists. 

Generic  Character. — Head  large;  muzzle  obtuse;  eais 
small  and  round.  Feet  five-toed ;  thumb  of  the  fore-feet 
very  short,  the  four  fingers  free ;  posterior  feet  palmated. 
Tail  long,  conical,  strong,  scaly,  and  sprinkled  with  scat- 
tered hairs. 


2 


4-4 


Dental  formula.    Incisors,  -.    Molars,  -; — t  =  20.    The 
2  4  —  4 

molar  J?  gradually  increase   in   size   from   the  first  to  the 

last,  and  approximate  to  those  of  the  beavers. 


[Teeth  of  Coypu,  rather  lest  than  natural  size,  from  F.  Cittier.] 
Mr.  Martin,  in  the  •  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  j 
Society'  (1835),  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  1 
anatomy  of  an  individual  that  lived  and  died  in  the  gar-  * 
dens  of  the  Society.  The  skull,  although  it  agreed  in  many  j 
points  with  that  of  Capromys,  approximated  nearest  to  that 
of  the  Capybara.  *  Tne  main  outline  and  contour  of  both  . 
are  very  similar ;  they  both  agree  in  the  flatness  of  their  j 
upper  surface,  in  the  elongation  of  their  form,  in  the  mngnh 
tuQc  of  the  suborbital /oram^;?,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  processes  of  the  occipital  bone,  continued  from  its 
transverse  crest.  When,  however,  we  descend  to  dettili» 
numerous  and  striking  points  of  difference  are  immediately 
observable.  In  the  Capybara,  for  instance,  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  and  the  zygomatic  arch, 
broad  and  strong,  has  its  lower  edge  brought  down  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  molars,  though  it  ad\'ances 
much  farther  than  either  in  the  beaver  or  trater-rat;  m 
which  animals  the  orbits,  of  an  oval  shape,  have  a  leai 
lateral  and  more  vertical  aspect.  In  the  Coypui  the  tem- 
poral/o^fep  are  deeper  than  in  the  Capybara  or  the  becaxr^ 
and  the  external  auditory /oram^  runs  obliquely  forwasdi 
and  downwards,  while  in  the  Capybara  it  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  in  the  beaver  downwards  and 
backwards.  Tlie  frontal  bone  is  divided  by  a  permanent 
longitudinal  suture,  as  it  is  also  in  Cqpromys;  whereas  in 
the  Cajyybara,  the  icater-rat,  and  the  beaver,  no  trace,  at 
least  in  adults,  of  such  a  separation  is  visible.  Tlie  beacert 
when  semi-adult,  exhibit.s,  however,  a  slight  appearance  of 
it.'  The  number  of  the  vertebra),  according  to  the  same 
author,  is  as  follows:— Cervical,  7;  dorsal,  13;  lumbar,  6; 
sacral,  4 ;  caudal,  23.   The  ribs  are  short,  thin,  and  flexibly 
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aidfl^eQAjpaeity  of  tKo  chest  i»  ginalL     Tl>e  dentttion*  he 

otMetreSf  diflers  widely  from  tliat  <>!'  !ItfdrumifH\  with  which 

the  nuitnaJ  was  iissocisited  hy  ]Vi.  GoofiVoy  St. 

Hilaife*     Baron  Cuvier,  he  r>  nUeB  that  the  ^kull  uC 

the  Cf^^H^J^  biLS  a  resemblanco  tu  iLat  uf  Hy&trur  dorsifta, 

bat  he  ndd^  that  he  hits  not  been  the  ^kuU  of  that  aniiiiul, 

•od  '  cannot  judge ;  though  certainly  the  teeth,  aj^ 

givL  1\  Cuvier.  and  those  of  the  Coypus  differ  lua- 

tunaUy.     '  i  iie  inciiores  are  large  and  strong,  and  of  a  deep 

QIMig«  yellow  on  thoir  outer  iiurl'aee  ;  the  alveoh  uf  iho^e  of 

the  upper  jaw  pass  through  the  intermaxillar)'  into  tlie  true 

maxiUary  bones.     In  the  lower  jaw  they  extend  beneath 

jfcp  whole  of  the  molures.*     The  xcctimla,  it  appears,  agree^i 

Hkply  nith  that  «f  Caprorrit/^,  but  differs  considerably  in 

^^£e  fnirn  that  of  the  betiver.     Its  anterior  edge  run**  out 

at  a  greater  comparative  dii>lant'e  from  the 

_<:  tliati  either  in  the  beaver  ov  the  porcujntie, 

and  the  ^itiae  raay  be  said  of  the  po-iterior  atigle ;  so  lluit 

the  lylal  breadth  of  this  bone  is  comparatively  greater  than 

it  is  ill  thoHO  two  animaU.     The  clavicle  is  slender.    The 

humrrufi  pre«)e tiled  nothing  extraordinary.     The  pelvis  was 

Ion/        '        in>w.    The  femur  was  thin  and  smalh  and  bad 

hoiL  ^fffer  niiijor  and  a  trochanter  mintjr. 

Bui  li  -  -rr  would  5soem  tu  be  the  m«j!>t  remarkable 

t  of  1 :  structure  uf  the  Coypou. 

[n  thL  .,.  -,x -...,  of  the  hinder  limb^ofthe  Coypi/*  when 
,  alive/  says  Mr.  Martin,  *I  observed  n*H  only  an  asvkward- 
'  ness  but  a  want  of  finunes^s,  which  gave  something  of  a 
crawling  character  to  the  prugreaiion  of  the  animal  on  the 
Hoor.  A  recollection  of  this  circuraslance,  which  struck 
me  when  I  first  saw  the  aninial»  led  me  to  open  the  capsule 
I  of  the  hip^joint  with  f*are  :  on  doing  this,  1  was  gtu'prised  to 
see  uo  ligamr  s  ;  on  opening  the  other,  stiil  none 

apiH^irod.    I  *-^  tlmtldid  not  destroy  or  rupture 

the  Ugatueut,  , stared  fibres  were  at  all  visible  :  and 

on  aliening  tli  i  of  other  animals  at  the  same  time, 

the  ligament  \\:i^  Kuind  strong  and  hirgo;  in  this,  however, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible.  There  is  on  the  head  of 
Xluijemur  a  very  slight  depression*  but  it  is  covered,  as  the 
re*t  of  the  head,  with  fttnouth  cartilage.  I  believe  ihereture 
that  tlie  Otypm  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  few  Matn- 
muliu  in  which  this  ligament  is  absent ;  but  it  wou!d  be 
ble  tlmt  another  specimen  should  be  examined  before 
wulianty  i^  insisted  on  as  an  ascertained  fkct,* 
,  Marti ri  was  unable  to  examine  fdl  the  bones  of  the 
^miticd,  w  hich  he  regrets,  as  Cuvier  notices  a  ]jeculiarity 
of  the  carpus;  vi2.,  in  there  being  no  separation 
n  the  0*  ma^nmn  and  (rap*>zoide$, 
the  viscera*  tlie  spleen  presented  the  same  figure  as  in 
iOf^airat  the  f^'  ,  And  home  uther  rudents.    The 

'^  closely  re-  i  it  of  Capromt/.^.     Tiie  duode- 

icf'^  •   f cuius  projecting  towards 

!  I  i  r  h  r e  !i  pec  t  i  t  rose  t  ii ble s 

1   .;,  ....  I..  Hume.     A  himiUiv   dihi- 

1,  Mr.  Martin  remarks,  has  been  noticed  in  Caprnmys, 
fii,  and  DuM/proctiu  but  not  so  considerable.  There 
several  other  resemblances  to  Capromys,  in  the  iutes- 
in  some  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  in  the  urethra; 
e  tuusl  refer  the  reader  fur  the  details  tu  the  paper 
wb!ch  15  of  considerable  length,  and  well  worth  pe- 

ipHofid — ^LcBs  than  the  beaver»  which  however  it 
Kkble^  in  many  points.   Head  large  and  depressed ;  cars 
J  and  rounded  :  muzzle  sharper  than  that  of  the  beaver, 
Tver}*  loug   and  stiff  whiskt^rs.     AVcA  stuut  and  short, 
siiort ;  fore-feet  not  webbed,  lingers    on  each  five, 
Ihurab  very  small :  hind-feel  with  the  ?ame  numlxr  of 
,  the  greaf'toe  and  three  next  jtdned  bv  a  web  which 
Ods  t^  their  ends,  little  toe  free,  edged  with  a  mcuibrane 
lie  inner  side;   nails  compressed,  long,  crooked,  and 
T'-al  round  and  thinly  hair}',  the  hairs  permitting 
t  are  of  the  skin  to  be  seen.     Back  bruw  nish- 
,^  redder  on  the  flunks.     Belly  of  a  dirty  red. 
Tthe  lipji  andextremily  of  the  viuzzle  whitish. 
)/iical  Distrilndion. —  Soulh  America.  Very  coin- 
bile,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tueuman :  more  rare  in 
l|^ay. 

abit&»  much  resembling  those  of  the  generality  of  a(jua- 
tic  rodents*  It  swims  with  great  east^,  aflVcti  the  ueigh- 
l....r^....fi  of  water,  and  burrows  in  the  ground.  Its  prin- 
d  in  a  state  of  nature  is  vegetaljle.  The  female 
igfth  from  live  to  seven,  and  the  yoimg  always  accom- 
p^oy  kcr  till  they  are  well  grown. 


The  French  autliors  say  that  tlie  coypou  is  easily  domes- 
ticaled.  and  that  its  maimers  in  captivity  ore  vei7  mdd. 
The  mdiMdual  kepi  m  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society 
in  the  Regeut*s  Park  did  not  show  much  sociability  of  dis 
lM>sition,  but  it  wa*  conUned  in  a  cage  of  no  large*  dimoii 
sions.  and  there  was  nut  much  opportunity  for  makmg  it 
fainihar. 


i^ 
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UHliiy  to  mttfi,— The  coypou,  like  th©  braver,  has  two 
kinds  of  fur.  Tlie  long  ruddy  hair  give«  the  tone  of  colour* 
and  the  brownish  aah-coloured  fur  at  it&  base  in,  like  the 
down  or  wool  of  the  beaver*  the  cause  of  the  animal's  com- 
mercial value,  and  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  huts. 
In  Franco  the  skins  were,  and  perhaps  ijiiU  ajre,  soUl  under 
the  name  of  Racoouda.  M.  GeotTroy  mentions  that,  in  cer- 
tain years,  a  single  French  furriei',  M.  Bechcm,  lias  received 
from  15,000  to  2i>,llOO  skins.  Tliey  are  imported  into  Great 
Britain  to  a  large  amount — from  GUO,000  to  8O0,(.){iO  have 
been  utated  as  the  importation  of  one  year,  principally  fiorn 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata — under  the  name  of  Neutria  or  Nutria 
skins,  an  appellation  probabl)'  derived  from  some  stipposeil 
simdarity  in  the  api>eaiance  and  habit^i  of  the  animal  which 
produces  it  to  the  otter,  the  Spani&h  name  of  which  is 
Nutria* 

CRAB  (Zoology),  Cflikr^r,  Leach;  Platycarctnus,  La- 
trcille,  Edwards.  Dr.  Leach  restricted  the  genus  Cancer 
to  the  foruj  of  Cancer  pti^urus,  Linn.,  the  large  eatable 
crali  uf  our  coa-l*,  which  was,  when  he  defined  the  genuji, 
the  only  specie^  kuuun, 

Gerierfe  character.  External  an  ten  me  wiili  I  ho  basilar 
joint  broad,  very  lung  and  thick,  fillina;  the  hiatus  belweeu 
the  innerc«r?/Aw*of  the  orbit  and  the  front,  and  terminating 
forwards  in  a  strong,  uiigular,  loothdike  projeclion,  directed 
forwaidj^  and  a  little  in  winds,  reaching  beyond  the  fiontal 
line.  The  terminal  or  moveable  portion  is  slender,  very 
short,  and  arises  from  the  internal  part  of  the  basilar  jomi, 
nearer  to  the  cell  of  the  internal  aniennw  than  to  the  orbil. 
The  internal  antennte.  instead  of  lying  oldiqucly  outwartls 
or  traiisvei  sely,  as  in  most  other  genera  of  this  section,  are 
dirtMiled  forwards:  a  character  by  which  Cancer  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  Platypftdia,  CiiipiliuSt  Xartlhih 
fcc-  The  second  joint  of  the  imier  footstalk  of  the  external 
petljpfllps  is  excavated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  mar- 
gin :  in  some  species  the  notch  is  confined  to  the  angle,  in 
otliers  it  extends  hulf  way  down  the  side  of  the  joint.  The 
first  pair  of  feet  is  nearly  equal ;  in  some  specimens  of  each 
sTJccics,  the  difference  in  size  being  scarcely  appreciable. 
They  are,  generally,  very  robust.  1  he  remaining  feel  have 
no  spines,  but  are  in  must  species  more  or  less  kiiry*  The 
abdomen  of  the  male  has  live,  that  of  the  female  seven 
jouits.     (T,  BelL) 

Geographicid  Distribution.  With  the  exception  of  our 
indigenous  sj^ecies,  Cancer  paguruSf  they  are  all,  as  far  us 
their  locahiics  are  known,  exclusively  natives  of  the  coasts 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  America.     (T.  IML) 

Mr.  Bell  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  genus  Cancan 
{ZooL  Trans,  i,  335.)  gives  three  new  specicK,  vi2*  Ciinccr 
imgipe*,  Cancer  Edwardsii  mvi  Cancer  dmitatm  hton^hi 
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home  by  Mr.  Cuming  and  Mr.  Miller,  besides  Cancer  irro- 
ratits  of  Say,  and  Cancer  pagums,  which  last,  as  it  was 
oon-idored  I'he  type  by  Dr.  Leach,  wc  select  as  an  examule. 

Caiapiice  IransversJly  oblong,  flattened,  but  little  hijjhcr 
in  I  he  niiddly  than  at  the  sides,  somewliat  rounded  before 
and  behind;  the  surface  minutely  granulated,  smooth,  with 
the  regions  but  hliiihtly  marked.  Latero-anterior  margin 
slightly  recurved,  (hvidcd  into  ten  quadrate  lobes,  the  sides 
of  which  are  contiguous,  and  the  margins  entire  ;  the  last 
lobe  incons]>icuous,  and  passing  into  the  posterior  marginal 
hnc.  wliich  terminates  immediately  anterior  to  the  posterior 
transverse  ridge.  Front  triftd,  tne  teeth  of  nearly  equal 
leniitli  and  size.  Orbits  round,  with  a  strong  triangular 
tooih  over  the  inner  canthus,  which  does  not  project  so  far 
as  the  front ;  and  a  smaller  one  filling  the  apace  between 
the  two  superior  fissures.  £xtenial  antermce  with  the 
basilar  joint  mucli  elongated,  and  terminating  fonvards  in 
an  obtuse  tooth;  the  first  joint  of  the  moveable  portion 
club-shaped,  the  second  cylindrical,  the  remaining  portion 
setaceous.  Internal  antenn^a  directed  forwards,  the  anterior 
half  doubled  directly  backwards  in  a  state  of  rest.  The 
basilar  joint  broad,  cup-shaped,  its  outer  edge  projecting 
forwards  :  tire  second  joint  (the  fir^t  of  the  moveable  por- 
tion) cylindrical,  the  penultimate  with  a  small,  hooked,  and 
recin-ved  process  at  the  apex.  Pedipalps  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  genus.  Sternum  minutely  punctated,  and  furnished 
with  small  patches  or  lines  of  short  scanty  hair.  AMfjmen 
in  the  male  with  the  mar^n  fringed  with  short  hair ;  the 
last  joint  forming  an  equilateral  triangle.  Anterior  feet, 
large,  robust,  smooth,  witnout  spines  or  tubercles,  minutely 
granulated,  the  hand  rounded,  without  crest,  the  inner 
surface  exhibiting  only  the  rudiments  of  the  five  lines  of 
jjuttcfity  so  consi»icuous  in  other  species  of  the  genus.  The 
remaining?  feet  furnished  with  numerous  fasciculi  of  stifl* 
hairs,  the  last  joint  in  all  furrowed,  and  terminated  by  a 
short  strong  nail.  Colour  above,  reddish  brown,  the  legs 
more  red,  tlie  claws  deep  shining  black;  beneath  w'hitish. 
Locality.  Coasts  of  Great  Britain,  kc.  and  of  western  Eu- 
rope.   (T.  Bell.) 

Pennant  states  that  this  species  inhabits  rocky  coasts, 
and  is  the  most  delicious  meat  of  any,  and  that  it  casts  its 
shell  between  Christmas  and  Easter.  *  There  are  some 
spi-rics,*  says  Mr.  H.  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  article  Cru6'- 
iarna  (Cyclopoodia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology)  *  such  as 
the  crabs  and  the  Brachyura  generally,  in  which  the  cara- 
pace presents  a  considerable  expansion  on  either  side, 
forming  two  large  compartments,  in  which  the  greater 
mass  of  the  thoracic  viscera  is  contained.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  animal  to  escape 
from  its  dorsal  covering  by  the  relatively  inconsiderable 
opening  which  this  part  presents  on  its  inferior  aspect. 
This  renders  it  necessary  that  the  carapace,  instead  of  l)eing 
cjiht  oft*  by  simply  rismg  in  a  single  piece,  shouhl  give  way 
and  separate  in  some  direction  or  another,  and  this  it  doe's 
by  siilittiiig  along  the  curved  hues,  extending  on  eiclicr 
side  fioni  the  mouth  to  the  origin  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
cu.ase  of  which  the  epimeral  pieces  cohere  with  the  dorsal 
one.'  (Collinson,  Phil.  Trans.  1746  and  1751  ;  Hist.  Nat. 
dos  CiL:.^taccs,  t.  1.  p.  50.)  Mr.  Lycll  says  (Principles  of 
G.mIokv,  vol.  .3.)  *  A  large  female  crab  {Cancer  Paf^urus) 
(.»\crtMi  \vi:h  oysters,  and  bearing  also  Ancnnia  E/hipjinm 
ix'.'d  Arfinif/',  was  taken  in  Aprd  1832,  off  the  Enghsh 
ci'-.i.-t.  The  oysters  include  individuals  of  s»ix  years'  gi'owth, 
;'1pI  ii.e  tv.o  largest  are  four  inches  long  and  three  inches 
:  liil  :i  half  broa<l.  Both  the  crab  and  the  oysters  were  seen 
alive  b\  Mr.  Kobert  Brown.  This  specimen  is  in  the  col- 
lect ivin  of  my  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  who  observes  that  this 
cii.l>,  v/hich  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  could  not 
l.:i\o  (^l^I  her  shell  for  six  years,  whereas  some  naturalists 
hre  sated  that  the  species  moults  annually,  without 
liiiii.iii-r  tlie  moulting  period  to  the  early  stages  of  gi'owth 
if  .lie  animal.' 

The  term  Crad  is  in  common  parlance  a])phed  to  the 
l>i-eai  hulk  of  ihe  Brachyurous  crustaceans.  The  different 
t;.  ir.'t-a  v.iii  be  found  under  their  appropriate  titles,  Co- 
i.v>T;.s,  IIkumit-crab,  Gkcarcinus  (Land-crab),  fcicc.  &c. 
i'ov  examj.le. 

For  tlie  b-ood-t:.potted  crab  of  the  Asiatic  seas,  Cancfir 
7/ '/''// A////.V.  Linn.&c.und  the  coralline  crab,  f  'a/icerrnrdUinus^ 
I'lihr.  Ui.  Leach  instituted  the  genus  6ar^/7///*,  characterized 
by  tlie  e\i:>teiiee  of  a  single  tooth  on  the  border  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  by  the  tjideniated  front;  and,  for  the  ele\en- 
tooihed  crab,  Cancer  unckcimdentatus,  Fabr,  the  carapace 


of  which  is  smooth,  with  eleven  crenelated  teeth  on  ea^h 
antero-lateral  border,  and  bla-  k  toothed  fin-^ers,  spiKiii- 
shaped  at  the  end,  he  founded  the  irenus  Clnrotiins  or  f  'A/.>- 
rodiiis.  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  enumerates  four  >pe  ies  ot 
Carpiliwi  and  seven  of  Ciilurodius.  He  considers  the  fossil 
Crabe  aux  grosses  pincm,  Ccuicer  macrochelu^,  Desia. 
(Hist.  Nat.  des  Crustaces  Fossiles,  p.  Ul.  pi.  Tii.  fig.  1— 4>, 
Cancer  La]  idascons^  Rumph.  (Amb.  Rariteil  Kamor,  pi.  CO. 
f.  .3.)  as  referable  to  the  genus  Carfilius  rather  thaa  to  Uw 
division  of  crabs  properly  so  called.  It  should  be  remeBh 
ber'ed  that  Mr.  Milne  Edwards's  genus  Cancer  {crabe)  difien 
from  that  of  Dr.  Leach.  The  former  includes  under  that 
name  such  forms  as  Cancer  roseus  {Carpilius  roseug  of 
R{ip|:ell)  Cancer  hbatus^  Cancer  esculpjus.  Cancer  lim- 
batus  {Xantbo  granulosus^  Riip.)  Caticer  Savignii  and  Caih- 
cer  Acanthus,  excluding  Dr.  J-,each's  Cancer,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  eatable  crab  of  our  coasts,  to  which  fomi  Mr. 
Milne  Edwards  gives  the  name  Platycarrinus.  For  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  jNIr.  T.  Bell,  we  retain  Dr.  Leach's  arrange^ 
mcnt.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  species  of  C^/irer,  Leach, 
Platycarcinusy  Milne  Edwards,  has  been  found  in  a  fossil 
state. 

CRABBE,  GEORGE,was  born  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1754.  His  parents  were  in  in 
humble  condition  of  life,  the  father  being  a  warehouse* 
keeper,  and  collector  of  the  salt-duties,  or  salimaster,  at  Ald- 
borough. The  future  poet  showed,  at  a  very  early  age,  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  a  delight  in  aught  that  bore  thesbapt 
of  poetry  ;  and  his  father  wiis  thus  Ictl  to  give  him  an  edu- 
cation better  than  he  could  well  afford.  It  was  detenuinei 
that  he  should  follow  the  profession  of  a  surgeon ;  and  having 
made  some  progress  in  mathematics  at  school,  and  also,  as 
his  son  expresses  it,  '  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fair  classi- 
cal education,'  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  apprenticed 
to  a  surgeon  at  AVickham  Brook  near  Bury  St.  EdmuiKhk  He 
stayed  with  this  surgeon  three  years,  and,  not  havinpr  bee« 
well  treated,  was,  hi  1771,  transferred  to  anotlier  at  Wood- 
hi  idge  in  Suffolk,  with  whom  he  finished  his  apprenticeship. 
His  lather  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  taking  in  a  periodical, 
called  Martin's  Philosophicul  Magazine,  uie  la*t  sheet  of 
which  was  always  devoted  to  *occasioiial  poetry;'  and  wbei^ 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  sent  the  magazines  to  be  boun^ 
these  sheets  of  poetry  were  contiimeliously  cut  out,  and  be- 
came the  property  of  (Jeorge.  He  read  them  over  and 
over  again,  and  when  yet  very  young  tried  to  write  pieces 
of  poetrj-  himself.  Neither  school  nor  surgery  deprived 
him  of  the  taste  formed  thus  early.  While  at  Wickham 
Brook  he  filled  a  drawer  with  verses,  and  at  Woodbridge^ 
having  written  a  poem  on  Hope  for  a  prize  offered  in 
Whehle's  Lady's  Magazine,  and  having  been  successful, 
he  was  induced  to  go  on  contributing  to  the  publication  in 
w  hicli  he  had  gained  his  first  laurels,  and  before  Ids  return 
home  published  in  a  separate  form,  but  anonymously,  a  poem 
entitled  *  Inebriety.' 

He  returned  home  at  the  close  of  1775,  and  had  now  for 
a  time  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  warehouse,  until  his 
father  could  afftird  to  send  him  to  London  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  medic^il  education.  When  at  last  he  went,  it  wsi 
with  means  too  scanty  to  allow  of  his  gaining  any  real 
advantage  :  and  he  returned  before  a  year  had  expired,  but 
not  till  his  resources,  though  carefully  husbanded,  hadbceft 
exhausted.  Shortly  al'ier,  he  was  encouraged  by  his  frieiids 
to  set  up  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He  lind  never,  it 
aj)pears,  liked  his  profession,  tiiongh,  impelled  by  a  sense  cf 
duty,  he  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to  apply  himself 
to  it  with  diligence.  His  preparation  for  the  duties  whicb 
he  was  now  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  hiid  been 
inadequate;  and  added  therefore  to  dislike  of  these 
duties  was  uneasiness  under  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  him.  He  was  in  love,  and  the  object  of  bis 
attachment  was  (we  quote  his  son's  words)  *  too  pru- 
dent to  marry,  where  tliere  teefticd  to  be  no  chance  of  « 
competent  hvelihood;  and  he,  instead  of  being  in  a  position 
to  maintain  a  family,  couhl  hardly,  by  labour  which  he  ab- 
horred, earn  daily  bread  for  himself.  He  was  proud  too; 
and,  though  conscious  that  he  had  not  deserved  success  in 
his  profession,  he  w  as  also  conscious  i»f  jossessing  no  ordi- 
nary abilities,  and  bn)oded  with  deep  mortification  on  his 
failure.'  After  a  short  struijizle  wi.h  himself,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  his  ];rofessioii,  and  proceed  to  London  as  « 
litoraiy  adventurer.  Beiiur  without  money,  he  WTOtc  tn 
Mr.  DuiUey  North,  whose  broilier,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  hafi 
been  a  candidate  for  Aldborough,  reciuesiing  the  loaB  ol 
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flte  pounds.  •  A  very  extraordinary  letter  it  was,'  said 
Mr.  Nonh  some  years  aftorviards  to  Crabbc,  when  they 
met  on  torras  of  emiality ;  *  1  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.' 
Thus  provided  with  money  ho  embarked  on  board  a  sloop 
at  Al  I  borough,  and,  working  liis  way,  arrived  in  London  in 
April,  1/SO. 

lie  took  lodgings  near  the  Exchange,  and  sot  about 
authorship  with  vigour.     lie  projected  ihe  publication  of  a 

|>ntee  work,  entitled  *  A  Plan  for  the  Examination  of  our 
iloral  and  Religious  Opinions;'  but  thought  it  expedient, 
befure  publishing  this,  to  make  himself  known  by  a  poem. 
Two  prtems,  prepared  with  this  view,  were  rejected  by  the 
t)Ojk>cllers  to  whom  they  were  oftcrcd.  He  now  published, 
>n  Lis  own  account,  a  poem  entitled  *The  Ouididato;'  but, 
ilniost  immediately  afier  it  appoare<l,  the  publisher  failed, 
md  all  hopes  of  nroflt  from  this  attempt  wei*e  thus  taken 
iway.  His  stock  of  nioney  meanwhile  had  gradually  dis- 
ippearcd,  and  he  was  reduced  to  groat  distress.  He  had 
bijen  advised  at  Aldborough  to  apply  for  assistance  to  Lord 
North  ;  he  did  so,  and  received  none.  He  then  applied  to 
Lord  Shelburne  and  Lord  Thurlow,  enclosing  some  of  his 
(xieuis  10  both;  but  these  applications  were  equally  un- 
successful with  the  former.  At  last,  and  not  till  after  ho 
bad  been  threatened  with  arrest,  he  bcthou^'Iit  himself  of 
Burke.  The  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Biuki?  is  a  l)cnu- 
tifal  piece  of  writing,  simple,  dignilied.  and  puiheiic.  *  The 
ttight  after  I  delivered  my  letter  at  his  door,'  lie  told  Mr. 
Lwkhart  some  years  after,  '  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  agila- 
iwn,  tliat  I  walked  Westminster  bridge  backwards  and 
TjrwanLj  until  day-light.'  Burke  immediately  apptnnted 
I  time  at  whirli  he  would  st-e  Crabbe;  he  received  Iiim 
trilh  gi-eut  kindnej<s,  and  encouraged  him  1o  show  him  all 
bji  romnosiiions.  Having  selected  'The  Librar)'  and  *Thc 
V'illa{;e.  and  having  sug^'ested  in  thwu  many  alterations 
rhieh  C  abbe  assented  to,  he  took  these  poems  himself  to 
Mr.  Do^ialey.  *The  Library'  was  in  ccmsequcnce  published 
n  1781.  But  Burke's  attention  d.d  not  stop  here.  He 
ussis.cfl  him  with  nuiiey,  and  gave  him  a  room  at  Beacons- 
idd,  ^here  he  wa^  tieated  in  every  w.iy  as  one  of  the 
koiily :  he  introduced  him  to  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds, 
Lord  Tliurlow,  and  other  distinguished  friends;  andliaving 
idvised  Cral)be  to  think  of  entering  the  church,  towards 
fh.ch  he-  found  him  by  no  moans  disinclined,  he  exerted  all 
ii«  influence  to  get  him  ordained.  His  conduct  towards 
>jbbe  is  indeed  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  Burke. 
Cnbbe  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  EKjcember, 
ITS  I,  by  Dr.  Yonge.  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  wa-;  onlaincd 
ijpricst  in  August  of  the  year  following.  He  commenced 
bb  clerical  life  as  curate  of  his  native  town.  Shortly  after 
be  obtained,  through  Burke's  influence,  the  situaiionof  do- 
nieilic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  and  resided  in  con- 
sequence at  Belvoir  Castle.  *  Tlie  Village'  appeared  in 
1*53,  having  been  revised  by  Dr.  Johnson:  its  success  was 
peal,  and  Crabbe's  reputation  was  now  fully  established. 
in  the  same  year  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  taken  a  previous 
cpportun it y  of  apologizing  for  his  first  repulse  of  Crabbe, 
RKAentcd  him  with  two  hniall  livings  in  Dorsetshire,  telling 
him,  as  he  gave  them,  that,  'by  God,  he  was  as  like  Parsoli 
Adims  as  twelve  to  the  dozen.'  Crabbe  now  mariicd  Miss 
Sarah  Elmy,  the  object  of  his  first  love.  The  duke  of  Rut- 
bad  had  been,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
oTIrclaxid.  Crabbe  did  not  accompany  him  to  Ireland,  but 
a|artaents  in  Belvoir  Castle  were  assigned  to  the  young 
uirn«l  coupk\  In  1785  Crabbe  took  the  neighbouring 
niracy  of  Slratheni,  and  removed  from  the  castle  to  the 
pononage  of  that  parish. 

It  appears,  that  though  Crabbe  was  treated  most  kindly 
liye\pr>*  member  of  the  Rutland  family,  and  felt  for  them 
i:i  return  great  affection  and  esteem,  especially  for  the 
duke,  a  man  of  amiable  chanicter  and  literary  tastes,  he 
found  his  situation  at  Belvoir  Castle  an  irksome  one.  He 
liked  not  to  *  cat  the  bread  of  dependence;'  and  cai-ed  not  *  to 
bosk  in  the  sunshine  of  a  great  man's  smile.' 

Crabbe  published  *The  Newspaper'  in  17«5.  He  did  not 
conic  forward  again  as  an  author  until  1m07,  when,  afHer 
an  interval  of  twenty-two  years,  appeared  'Tlie  Parish  Re- 
gister.' Tie  resided  in  the  meanwhile  successively  at  Strath- 
em,  at  Muston  in  Leicestershire  (Lord  Thurlow  having  in 
17*9,  al  the  duchess  of  Rutland's  earnest  request,  exchanged 
fci*  two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire  for  those  of  Muston  and 
Allinjton,  b  >th  situated  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir) ;  from  1792 
to  1796  at  Parliam  in  SulVolk,  taking  charge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring curacies  of  Swelling  and  Great  Glemham ;  then  in 


Groat  Glemliam  Hall,  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Dudley 
North,  his  early  beneftctor;  until  at  last,  in  1605,  he  re- 
turned to  his  rector}'  at  Muston.  Though  during  this  long 
period  Crarfobe  published  no  poetr>*,  he  was  not  idle.  He 
studied  botany,  which  had  always  been  a  favourite  pursuit, 
with  great  ardour;  and  wrote  ah  essay  on  botany  in  Eng- 
lish, which  he  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  when,  yield- 
ing to  the  remonstrances  of  a  ^ice  -master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  against  degrading  the  science  by  treating 
it  in  a  modern  tongue,  he  consign^  Ids  manuscript  to  the 
flames.  He  also  pursued  entomology  and  geolog\\  He 
taught  himself  French  and  Italian,  and  superintended  the 
education  of  his  sons.  He  was  also,  according  to  his  son's 
account,  continually  writing ;  and  among  his  compositioiuj 
during  Uiis  neriod  were  three  novels,  which,  upon  his  wife's 
suggesting  that  the  tales  would  have  been  better  in  verse, 
he  consigned  to  the  same  fate  with  the  essay  on  botany. 

Together  with  *The  Parish  Register*  there  appealed,  in 
1P07,  *Sir  Eustace  Grey'  and  other  smaller  pieces,  and  a 
reprint  of  his  earlier  poems  ;  the  object  of  the  publication 
l>eing  to  enable  him  to  send  his  second  son  to  Cambridge. 
Three  years  after,  he  published  *Tlie  Borough.*  In  1813 
he  sustained  a  heavy  altliction  in  the  loss  of  his  wite ;  and  it 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  at  a  time  wlien  ever)-  scene 
at  Muston  would  excite  a  jKiinful  remembrance,  that  the 
duke  of  Rutland,  the  son  of  his  former  patron,  gave  liim 
the  living  of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire.  Tlie  incumbency  of 
Croxton  near  Belvoir  was  added  shortly  after. 

The  remainder  of  Crablxj's  days  were,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  visits  to  lus  friends  in  I^ndon  and  eb«ewhere, 

{lassed  at  Trowbridge,  where  his  conscientious  discliarge  of 
lis  duties  and  his  amiable  chanuier  gained  for  liiiii  the 
love  of  all  his  parishioners.  When  m  lymdon  he  was  much 
courted  by  those  among  the  great  who  are  studiDUS  to  de- 
rive distinction  from  the  patronage  of  literary  men  :  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  ho  now'made  the  acquaintance  of 
most  of  those  who,  during  his  retiremcl,  had  earniKi  for 
themselves  fame  in  his  own  vocation  -  Rogers,  Mooiv,  Camp- 
bell, Wonlsworth,  Soutliey,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His 
*  Tales  of  the  Hall'  were  published  in  18H>  by  Mr.  Murray, 
who  gave  him  300U/.  for  them  and  the  ror.iailiing  copyright 
of  his  previous  poems.  In  the  autumn  of  1S2J  he  visited 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edinburgh.  From  lfc28  there  was  a 
perceptible  change  in  his  health,  and  though  his  mind  le- 
tainea  its  wonted  cheerfulness,  his  strength  of  body  gra- 
dually declined.  He  died  on  the  :?rd  of  I'cbruary,  lb,'j'i,  in 
his  78th  year.  The  shops  in  Trowbridpje  were  clu:<ed  -oa  mkju 
as  his  death  was  known,  and  agiin  on  ihe  dr.y  of  his  fune- 
ral ;  and  a  subscrii>tion  was  immediittoly  9vi  Jn  f^iot  among 
his  parishioners  for  a  monument  to  their  departed  rector, 
which  has  since  been  placed  inTrowbii(l«i:e  church. 

Tlie  moral  character  of  Cral)l)e  is  analnio.«it  perfect  model. 
Its  greatest  fault  was  an  excess  of  gentleness.  Thus, 
though  he  was  not  deficient  in  what  is  called  moral  courage, 
and  though  he  heeded  not  rank  or  jwwer  or  even  physical 
force,  when  any  of  these  threatened  him  in  the  performance 
of  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  he  sometimes,  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  the  world,  cowered  at  the  roughness  of  ruder 
natures.  Rising  from  a  verj-  low  situation  in  life,  he  came 
to  associate  much  with  those  whom  the  world  sets  up  for 
worship ;  but,  under  circumstances  whose  corrupting  influ- 
ence few  have  withstood,  he  never  lost  that  habit  of  self- 
dependence  without  which  there  is  neither  dignity  nor 
happiness.  If  it  be  said  that  his  many  applications  in  early 
life  to  the  great  by  rank  and  office  indicated  a  disposition  to 
place  tru«it  in  nobles,  it  can  be  answei-ed  that  accident  first 
led  him  to  Lord  North,  and  that  he  persisted  in  his  appli- 
cations to  him  and  others  similarly  situated,  because  he 
thought  the  encouragement  of  literature  to  bo  one  great 
duty  of  those  who  fill  the  first  ottices  of  state.  Joined  with  an 
indifference  to  foctitious  distinctions,  was  an  absence  of  all 
pride  occasioned  by  his  own  intellectual  emineiuv.  He  was 
meek,  observant  of  merit  in  others,  and  eager  to  impart  to 
those  who  were,  as  he  had  been,  distressed,  a  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  own  good  fi)rtune  had  procunul  fur  him. 
As  a  husband,  father,  and  friend,  he  was  without  reproach. 
His  son's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  days  wtre 
passed  at  the  parsonage  presents  a  delightful  picture  of  do- 
mestic happiness. 

The  distinguishing  excellences  of  Crabbo's  po<'try  are 
simplicity,  pathos,  force,  and  truth  in  de«;cril»ing  cbi^rac- 
ter.  He  has  said  himself  that  all  his  chi'raciors  wore 
taken  from  persons  whom  he  had  seen  and  known.    Ob* 
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serving  these  closely,  and  specifying  each  trait  and  minute 
circumstance,  he  presents  his  readers  with  representations, 
not  of  classes  of  men,  hut  of  individuals.  It  is  the  minute 
accuracy  of  these  representations  that  constitutes  their 
charm.  Who  can  forgot  Isaac  Ashford?  The  celehrated 
descriptions  of  the  ])arish  workhouse,  and  of  the  *  disputa- 
tious crew'  of  thieves  and  smugglers  in  *The  Parish  Re- 
gister,' show  the  same  faculty  of  minute  obscn'ation, 
and  have  the  same  charm  of  faithful  delineation.  There 
are  also  in  his  poems  some  good  descriptions  of  na- 
tural scenery,  for  instance,  at  the  commencement  of  *  The 
Village  ;*  but  then  it  is  only  scenery  of  the  sort  for  which 
what  Mr.  Jeffrey  called  his  *  Chinese  accuracy'  is  fitted. 
Crabbe  was  entirely  without  the  power  of  invention.  View- 
ing him,  moreover,  not  merely  as  a  poet  whose  bushioss  it 
is  to  please,  but  as  one  possessing  powers  above  the  com- 
mon herd,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  employ  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  men  and  the  increase  of  social  happiness, 
we  object  to  him  that  he  has  not  gono  beyond  the  repre- 
sentation of  existing  evil, — that  he  has  revelled  as  in  a 
luxury  in  descriptions  of  vice  and  woe,  and  has  never 
cared  to  teach  how  the  poor,  of  whom  he  is  emphatically 
called  the  poet,  may  be  made  ^iser  and  better  and  happier. 
An  edition  of  Crabbe's  poems  in  eight  volumes  was  pub- 
lished by  Murray  m  1 834.  The  eighth  volume  consists  of 
a  collection  of  tales  in  verse,  then  published  for  the  first 
time,  which  will  not  add  much  to  the  author's  reputation. 
The  Life  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  a  very 
pleasing  piece  of  filial  biography,  occupies  the  first  volume. 
CRABRCVNID-*  (Leach),  Crabronites  (Latreille),  a 
family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the  section  Aculeata 
and  subsection  Fojfsore^,  Technical  characters: — Head 
large,  and  appearing  almost  square  when  viewed  from  above ; 
body  oval  or  elliptical,  narrowed  more  or  less  at  the  base, 
and  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  peduncle ;  antenneD  short  and 
generally  thickened  towards  the  apex. 

According  to  Latreille,  the  following  genera  are  included 
in  this  fiimily; — Tripoaylon,  Gorytfifi,  Crabro,  Stigmusj 
Pemphredon,  Mellinus,  AJyson^  Psen,  Philanthus,  and 
Cerreris, 

The  species  of  the  genus  Crabro  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  their  having  but  one  perfect  cubital  cell  to  the  anterior 
wing ;  the  mandibles  terminating  in  a  bifid  point,  and  the 
antenna)  being  distinctly  geniculated,  they  are  sometimes 
filiform,  and  sometimes  slightly  serrated.  The  pali)i  are 
short,  and  almost  equal.  The  clypeus  is  frequently  clothed 
with  a  fine  down  of  a  glossy  silver-like  hue. 

These  insects  are  extremely  active  in  their  movements, 
and  may  be  frequently  seen  settling  on  the  flowers  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  on  palings,  or  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them,  lying  wait  in  such 
situations,  for  the  approach  of  other  insects,  which  they 
seize  and  carry  to  tneir  nests  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  larva).  The  larger  species  of  this  eonntry  are  mostly 
of  yellow  and  black  colours,  the  body  bein^  adorned  with 
rings  of  the  former  colourv  the  smaUer  species  are  for  the 
most  part  black. 

Crabro  cephalotc9,  is  upwards  of  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
black ;  the  body  is  adorned  with  five  yellow  rings ;  the  basal 
joint  of  tbc  antennae,  and  the  tibisD  and  tarsi  arc  also  yellow. 
Crabro  pateUatu9  (Panser),  and  several  other  speVies  of 
this  genus,  are  remarkable  in  having  a  large  appendage 
attached  to  the  external  ])art  of  the  anterior  tibice ;  this  is 
a  thin  plate  of  a  somewhat  rounded  form,  convex  above 
and  concave  beneath,  and  is  undoubtedly  used  in  removing 
the  soil'whilst  these  insects  are  forming  tlieir  burrows  in 
the  groond.  Each  burrow  is  stored  with  flies  or  other 
insects  (depending  upon  the  species  of  crabro  to  which  it 
belongs) ;  the  eggs  are  then  deposited  with  these  flies,  Y^hich 
constitute  the  food  of  the  larva;  when  liatched.  Many  spe- 
cies of  Crabro  form  their  cells  in  rotten  trees  or  posts.  Much 
that  relates  to  the  habits  of  these  insects, however,  remains 
to  be  discovered. 

CRABTREE,  WILLLA^L  [See  Horrox.  Jerkmiah], 
as  ver>'  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  Crabtree  arises  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  two, 

CRA'CID-^,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  family  of  raso- 
rial  or  gallinaceous  birds  iRtwnres)^  which  he  considers 
to  be  connected  with  the  Struthious  birds,  StriUhionidUp 
(Ostrich  family),  by  means  of  the  DtHl'K  generally  su])- 
posed  to  be  now  extinct,  the  foot  of  whicli,  he  obsc^^■es, 
has  a  strong  hind  toe,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of 
its  being  more  robust,  in  which  character  it  still  adheres 


to  the  Strtithionida,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Linncaa 
genus  Crax,  Tlie  bird,  says  Mr.  Vigors,  thus  beoomet 
osculant,  and  forms  a  strong  point  of  junction  between 
these  two  conterminous  groups,  which,  though  evidently 
approaching  each  other  in  general  points  of  similitudf, 
would  not  exhibit  that  intimate  bona  of  connexion  which 
we  have  seen  to  prevail  almost  uniformly  throughout  the 
neighbouring  subdivisions  of  nature,  were  it  not  for  tho 
inter\'ention  of  this  important  genus. 

*  The  family  of  Cracidee*  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  '  thus 
connected  with  the  Struthionidce^  are  separate  from  the 
tvpical  sroups  of  the  order  by  the  length  and  robustness  of 
the  hinder  toe,  and  by  its  being  situated  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  those  in  front.  These  birds  placed  in  this  man- 
ner at  tho  extreme  of  the  present  order,  assume  more  of 
the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  preceding  order  of  iVrcA^ri 
than  the  other  Hasores^  with  the  exception  of  the  lEamily 
of  Columbidtp,  They  are  found  most  frecjuently  to  make 
their  abode  in  trees,  and  to  resort  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  forests  *  in  the  lesser  number  of  their  tail-featheis 
they  evince  an  equal  deviation  from  their  more  tvpicsl 
congeners,  and  they  never  possess  a  spur.  This  nmily 
contains  the  Ourax  of  M.  Cuvier,  and  the  true  CraXf  Lini^ 
together  with  the  Penelope  and  Ortalida  of  M.  Merrem. 
The  two  latter  genera  have  their  hind  toe  articulated  on  a 
level  vriXXx  the  front  toes,  and  thus  reconduct  us  to  the 
Columbid/p,  Their  bills  also,  more  lengthened  than  thosa 
of  Craxy  approach  most  nearly  to  those  of  the  Pigeon*, 
which,  on  tne  other  hand,  seem  to  meet  them  by  tl» 
stronger  form  and  cur\aturo  of  the  bill  of  Vinago,  which 
deviates  in  these  particulars  from  the  general  structure  of 
its  own  family.  The  gonus  Ortalida,  in  particular,  the 
feathered  cheeks  of  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
naked  face  of  Pefielt/pe,  brinj^  us  in  immediate  contact 
with  that  family.  Here  it  is,  m  this  extreme  of  the  order, 
that  I  would  assign  a  place  to  the  beautiful  New  Holland 
genus  Mertttra,  I^th.,  a  group  that  has  hitlierto  aflbided 
more  difficulty  to  the  systematic  writer  than  any  other  in 
the  class.  By  modern  authors  it  is  generally  placed 
among  the  Pprckers  on  account  of  the  length  and  low  po- 
sition of  the  hind  toe.  But  its  habits  and  manners  an 
gallinaceous,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  and  its  general 
appearance  decidedly  evinces  an  afiUnity  to  the  Basoret 
The  deviation  in  the  structure  of  the  foot  from  that  of  the 
typical  Rasorial  groups  only  indicates  its  being  placed  at 
a  distance  from  them,  and'  in  that  extreme  of  the  onler  a 
which  connects  itself  with  the  conterminous  order  of  \ 
Perchers.  Tlie  same  deviation,  it  has  been  seen,  is  found  ; 
in  other  groups  of  its  own  family,  and  in  the  adjoining 
family  of  Columbida.  A  group  newly  discm'cred  in  some  .' 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Megapodiug  of  M- 
Temminck,  seizes  strongl^r  to  illustrate  these  principlee  ; 
and  to  corroborate  my  opmion  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
singular  New  Holland  genus  before  us.  The  Megapodiw 
brought  home  to  France  by  one  of  her  late  expeditions,  is 
confessedly  gallinaceous  in  its  habits,  and  as  such  has  been 
placed,  without  hesitation,  among  the  true  Ratoret^  and 
yet  its  foot  is  precisely  of  the  same  construction  as  thai  of 
Menura*  The  bill  also, shows  no  very  material  diffeEence 
from  those  of  the  extreme  groups  of  the  Crodiritfu  To 
return  however  to  the  general  affinities  of  the  ftimiWi'it 
may  again  be  repeated,  that  all  the  latter  genera,  ttim 
united  among  themselves,  evince  an  evident  tfinroadi  to 
the  Columbid^,  from  which,  it  may  he  lememberBd,  «e 
commenced  our  observations  on  the  order.  *  The  whole  of 
the  groups  of  the  Rasore»,  thus  following  each  other  la 
continued  affinity,  preserve  their  circular  suocesiion  widioat 
interruption.'    [Menura.] 

Character  of  the  family. 

Three  toes  before,  one  behind,  the  latter  touching  the 
ground  throughout.  Head  feathered,  generally  crested: 
there  is  often  a  cere  or  naked  skin  at  the  base  of  the  bill 

Mr.  Swainson,  '  Natural  Histor}*  and  Classiilcatioa  of 
Birds,'  vol.  i.,  p.  153,  states,  tliat  *  in  the  family  of  the  Cra- 
cidrp,  which  connects  the  Insessores  with  the  RasoreSy  the 
hinder  toe  is  nearly  as  long  as  in  the  cuckoos,  and  is  col^ 
sidcrablv  more  developed  than  in  any  other  group  of  raso- 
rial birds.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  gcucra  Megapndiui» 
Pilawpdpa,  and  Menura^  whose  feet  are  well  known  to  he 
enonuous ;   or  of  Opisthocomunt  Ikjcousc  specimens  of  t 

*  Ilut  sc«  po>t,  M^gailO(Ull^  p.  US. 
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4  rmre  btrda  at-e  not  upon  our  table.    CotiBnmg^ 

I  to  file  genua  Pm^lope,  we  may  remark  I  bat  the 

pdftred  by  iherast'lves,  might  be  taken  for  tbose  of 

\  if  the  outer  one  was  only  versatile  ;   it  is  evident 

I  the  ilracture  of  the  claws,  that  these  birds  are 

ire  wboreal  than  their  congeners,  for  their  cbws 

rurved ;  and  from  iheir  lateral  and  not  horizontal 

lbn»  a&M'ell  from  Iheir  acuteness,  we  oonclnde  that 

very  little,  if  at  all,  employed  in  scratching  the 

heir  structure  bemg  sirailsir  to  those  of  perchers, 

Hed  only  for  dinging.    The  foot,   in  fact,   of  the 

L  is  not  a  rasoriol  but  an  insessorialfoot^  for  it  doo^ 

W  ne  of  the  ra&orial  characters.     Even    the 

i  n  all  other  rasorial  birds,  is  raised  above 

|i.  i4r  ,.r  fJar.ed  upon  tlie  same  iet?el  as  the  anitfrior 

bat  no  ambigviity  should  rest  on  this  fact,  we  beg 

if  Mrtriihologist's  attention  to  the  particular  species 

f*  ij  P,  Aracuan  of  Spix,  one  of  the  most 

fiie  genus.     How  this  remarkable  fumia- 

foot  of  the  typical  Cracidtp  i*houM  hitherto  have 

iletely  overlooked,  even  by  those  who  have  specu- 

much   on  the  mode  by  which  the  Rasores  and 

ure  united,  is  «omewhat  extraordinary  * ;  we  can 

r         ■       "  II  of  examining  specimens 

Htead  of  preserving  them 

I    be  handled  iu  all  dirt!c- 

the  fact  ttiiulf  decides  the 

-ul Mi  Li-  .,.  ,wiioh  femily  of  the  Rasores 

t  approach  or  rather  forms  the  passage 

while,  if  this  qtiestion  be  revenited,  and 

Imes^ores  makes  the  nearest  ap- 

.  we  need  only  direct   our   search 

:ged  Brazilian  cuckoos,  or  at 

.  uus  Opisihnconuis.* 

Genera,  Ourax,    (Pauxi,  Temm.) 

ckttracter.  —  Bill    short,   strong>    compressed, 

ivex«  dibaled  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 

vnl.  hard,  and  elevatetl  siubstance.     Nf*sfrih 

r  the  front,  hidden*  open  beneatli ;  head 

i^nd  close-set  feathers.    Feel  {likr&i}  long 


r-Ourax  Patui,  Cuv.  The  Galeaied  Curtusow, 


ipatns  PaoxL] 

attJtalof  a  small  hen  turkey.  Head  and  nech 
Eth  short,  velvety  feathers  of  a  rich  black.  All 
iC  llie  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
and  nrtder  tad-coverts»  brilliant  black,  exhibiting 
: .  a  shght  tinge  of  green,  Tiul*/eaihers 
Legs  red»  claws  yellow.  Iri^  Itrown, 
fLil :  the  protuberance  with  which  it  is  sur- 
fwliieh  i5*  rounded  in  the  young  birds,  and  |>ear* 
1"'   *'         ~  ^  lirected  forwards  in  the  adult 

(  it  is  more  than  two  inches  in 

^,„  ;„...,  w^,t,>,p^u,  hard  and  bony  externally,  and 
I  eeltalAi,  the  cells  ogmmunieating  with  the  cavity 
Tbim  protuberance  is  not  visible  till  after 
*  But  M«  &a1«  p.  1^,  SiitJ  eoluns. 


the  first  moulting,  when  it  first  iippears  in  the  form  of  a 
small  tuberrle,  and  becomes  much  larger  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female,  ]n  oilier  respecin  there  is  little  differenee 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  yoimg  are  only  dLstiii^fiiished  by 
a  browner  tinge.  The  windpipe  descends  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  front  of  the  sternum,  immc<liately  beneath  the 
skin,  and  makes  no  leas  than  three  di^itiuct  convolution* 
before  nassing  into  the  ca\'ify  of  the  chest.  (E  T.  Bennett.) 

Loeahty.^M^ixko,  where  tlie  species  Lives  in  largo  com- 
panies  perishing  upon  the  trees.  Nest  geneiallv  mado  on  the 
jj^round.  The  young  ar*^  led  about  by  the  female  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hen  pheasant  or  the  common  hen  lead 
theirs.  The  firsit  food  of  the  chicks  e^nsista  of  worms  and 
insects,  but  as  they  advance,  fruits  and  seodii  are  added. 
Hernandez  give^  a  very  j^ood  dcncription  of  the  bird  iu  his 
iihtoria  Avium  Nov^  Hix^iatti^,  cap.  ccxxii.  The  Ga- 
leated  Curassow  is  easily  domesticated  and  is  enumerated 
by  M.  Temminck  among  the  birdn  which  bred  abundantly 
in  the  menagerie  of  M,  AmesbofT  before  the  French  Re- 
volution, 

In  April,  1831,  Mr.  Yarrell  pointed  out  at  a  mooting  of 
the  Zoological  Society  the  peculiarities  of  Ibt*  very  ehm- 
t^ted  trach™  of  another  species,  Ourax  Miiu,  C\i\,  Tlii* 
organ  is  produced  between  the  skin  and  the  muijcles  beyond 
tite  sternum,  and  reaches  almost  to  the  vent.  It  has  been 
figured  by  Dr.  Latham,  M.  Temminck,  and  oiliora.  Tiie 
sterno'tracheal  miiwles  extend  along  tht  vliolc  of  the  tube, 
a  disposition  which,  Mr.  Yarrell  remarked,  prevails  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  in  all  bird*  in  which  the  fold  of  the 
traithea  is  not  included  in  the  bone.  (ZooL  Proe,  1830-31, 
part  1.)  Mr.  Bennett  (Gardens  and  Menas:erie  of  i/^e 
Zfxjlogical  Societff)  observes  that  the  no^trili*  in  Ourax 
Piiiixi  are  seated  behind  the  protuberance,  and  are  perpen- 
dicular in  their  direction:  the  membranous  cer-e  which 
^urrtiundi  them,  he  adds,  is  covet:«»d  with  short  vdvety 
feathers. 

Crax. 

Bill  moderate,  long,  compressed,  higher  than  it  is  lirx^ad 
at  the  baiic,  thick.  cariiiate<f  above,  runed  towards  the  end, 
surrounded  at  the  boiie  with  a  membrane  ;  lore  naked ; 
nostrils  lateral,  longitudinal,  pierced  in  the  cere,  and  par- 
tially covered.  Head  crested  \;  it li  ctirled  feathers.  Tail 
spread  out,  iticlinL'd ;  tail-feathers,  fourteen.  Sixth  quill 
tW  longest.  Hallux  reaching  the  ground  with  the  first 
phalanx. 

Eva  m  ide. — Crax  Alector^  Lin  n.    Created  Curass<>w.      * 


[Crftx  Aleetor.] 

Description,— The  plumage  of  the  Crested  Curassote  is 
of  a  deep  black,  with  a  flight  gloss  of  green  upon  the  head, 
crest,  neek,  back,  wings,  and  upper  pert  of  the  tail ;  it  is  of 
a  dull  white  beneath  and  on  the  lower  tail-coTerts.  Its 
crest  i-^  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  occupies  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  liead  :  it  is  curled  and  velvetjr 
in  its  appearance,  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed 
at  will.  The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  naked  skin,  which 
extends  into  the  cere,  and  there  assumes  a  bright  yellow 
colour.     Size  about  that  of  Ourcuc  Ptiujci,    (E.  T.  Bennett.) 
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XocaJity  and  haotts, — 'This  species,'  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
*is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Guiaiui,  and  Brazil,  and  probably 
extends  itself  over  a  large  i^rtion  of  the  southern  di^•ision 
of  the  American  continent.  In  the  woods  of  Guiana  it 
ap))ears  to  be  so  extremely  common  that  M.  Sonniui  regards 
it  as  the  most  certain  resource*  of  the  hungry  traveller 
whose  stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted,  and  who  has  con- 
sequently to  trust  to  his  gun  for  furnishing  him  with  a 
fresh  supply.  They  congregate  together  in  numerous 
tlocks,  and  appear  to  be  under  little  or  no  uneasiness  from 
Uie  intrusion  of  men  into  their  haunts.  Even  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  been  shot,  the  rest  remain 
quietly  perched  u|K)n  the  trees,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  liavoc  that  has  been  committed  amongst  them. 
This  conduct  is  by  no  means  the  i-esult  of  simplicity,  but 
proceeds  rather  from  the  natural  tameness  and  unsuspici- 
ousness  of  their  character.  Those  however  which  frequent 
the  neighbourhood  of  inhabited  places  are  said  to  be  much 
wilder  and  more  mistrustful,  being  kept  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  hunters,  who  destroy  them 
in  great  numbers.  Tliey  build  their  nests  on  the  trees, 
forming  them  externally  of  branches  interlaced  with  the 
stalks  of  herbaceous  plants  and  lining  them  internally  with 
leaves.  They  generally  lay  but  once  a  year,  during  the 
rainy  season;  the  number  of  their  ejrgs  being,  according  to 
Sonnini,  from  five  or  six,  and  to  D*Azara,  as  many  as  ei^ht. 
They  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  turkey,  but  are  white 
like  a  hen's,  and  with  a  thicker  shell.*  {Gardens  and  Me- 
nagerie qf  Zool,  Sbc,  vol.  ii.) 

Mr.  Yarrcll,  in  Februarys  1831,  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  Zoologic4il  Society  the  trachea,  among  others  of  Crax 
Yarrelliu  R**d-knobhed  CurassoiCy  a  new  species  described 
from  the  Society's  menagerie,  and  which  had  recently  died. 
The  trachea  of  this  species  differs  from  all  those  previously 
known,  but  most  resembles  that  of  Crar  alector,  Liim., 
while  in  external  characters  the  bird  approaches  Crax  f^lo- 
biceray  Linn.,  fi-om  which  it  is  distinguislied  by  the  redness 
ef  its  cere,  and  by  a  prominence  on  each  side  under  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw  in  addition  to  the  globose  knob  near 
the  base  of  the  upper.  The  tube  in  Crax  Yarrellii  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  length,  except  a  short  con- 
volution imbedded  in  cellular  membrane  placed  between 
the  shafts  of  the  os  farcatorium.  The  tracfiea  is  narrow, 
and  the  fold,  invested  and  supported  by  a  membranous 
sheath,  gives  off  one  pair  of  muscles,  which  are  inserted 
externally  below  the  apex  of  the  os  farcatorium.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  tube  immediately  above  the  bone  of 
divarication,  sends  off  a  pair  of  muscles  to  be  inserted  in 
the  sternum,  Tlic  upper  pair  of  muscles  (fui*culo-tracheal) 
influence  the  length  of  the  tube  above  the  convolution. 
The  inferior  pair  (sterno-tracheal)  have  the  same  power  over 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  that  portion  of  the  trachea  which 
is  below  the  convolution.     (Zoo/.  Proc,  1830 — 31,  part  1.) 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Curassows,  properly  so 
called,  without  drawing  the  attention  of  the  rural  economist 
to  the  following  obscr\'alions  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Ben- 
nett Speaking  of  the  Zoological  Society's  menagerie,  that 
excellent  practical  zoologist  says,  *Of  all  the  gallinaceous 
birds  in  the  collection,  the  most  interesting  are  those  which 
hold  out  to  us  a  prospect  of  supplying  our  farm-yards  with 
new  breeds  of  poultry  of  a  superior  kind.  Such  arc  espe- 
cially the  Curassows.  In  many  parts  of  South  America 
these  birds  have  long  been  reclaimed  ;  and  it  is  really  sur- 
prising, considering  the  extreme  familiarity  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  facility  with  which  they  appear  to  pass  from  a 
state  of  nature  to  the  tameness  of  domestic  fowls,  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  poultry-yards  of  Europe. 
Til  at  with  proper  treatment  they  would  speedily  become 
habituated  to  the  climate  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  on 
the  contrary,  numerous  examples  have  shown  that  they 
thrive  well  even  in  its  northern  parts;  andM.  Temminck 
informs  us  that  they  have  once  at  least  been  thoroughly 
arrlimated  in  Holland,  where  they  were  as  prolific  in  their 
domesticated  state  as  any  of  our  common  poultry.  The 
establishment  however  in  which  this  had  been  effected,  was 
broken  up  by  the  civil  commotions  which  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  French  revolution,  and  all  the  pains  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  these  birds  were  lost 
to  the  world  by  their  sudden  and  complete  dispersion.  The 
task  which  had  at  that  time  been  in  some  measure  accom- 
plished, still  remains  to  be  performed ;  and  it  may  not  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  Zoological  Society  may  be 
successful  in  perfecting  what  was  then  so  well  begun,  and 


in  naturalizing  the  Curassow  '*  as  completely  as  our  ances- 
tors have  done  the  equally  exotic,  and  in  their  wild  state, 
much  less  familiar  breeds  of  the  turkey,  the  Guinea-l^twl, 
and  the  peacock.  Their  introduction  would  certainly  be 
most  desirable,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  siz^  aud 
beauty,  but  also  for  the  whiteness  and  excellence  of  their 
flesh,  which  is  said  by  those  who  have  eaten  of  it  to  surpass 
that  of  the  Guinea-fowl  or  of  the  pheasant  in  the  deliran* 
of  its  flavour.'    {Gardens  and  Menagerie,  &c.,  vol.  ii.) 

Lieutenant  Maw,  who  appoa  s  to  have  shot  SLl^ed-ftm/bbed 
Curassow,  on  his  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
down  the  river  Maraiion,  bays  that  the  native  Peruvian 
name  for  the  bird  is  Peury, 

Penelope. 

Bill  moderate,  naked  at  the  base,  entire,  convex  above, 
wider  than  it  is  high,  bent  at  the  point;  lore  and  base  of 
the  bill  naked.  Under  the  throat  a  naked  skin  which  is 
capable  of  being  inflated  or  swollen.  Nostrils  pierced  in 
the  cere  towards  the  middle  of  the  bill,  half  closed.  Fofjt 
(tarsus)  slender,  longer  than  the  intermediate  toe;  naib 
somewhat  curved,  strong,  compressed,  and  pointed.  Fifth 
and  sixth  quill  longest.     Tail-feathers  twelve. 

Example. — Penel^e  cristata,  Gmcl.    The  Guan. 

Descrtption, — Length  about  thirty  inches,  the  tail  being 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  Upper  parts  dusky  black  or  bronze, 
glossed  with  green,  changing  to  oUve  in  certain  lights.  A 
black  stripe  passes  from  tlie  under  part  of  the  bill  back- 
wards and  surrounds  the  ear.  Fore  part  of  neck  and  brea>t 
spotted  with  whitish,  each  of  the  feathers  being  bordered 
by  white ;  belly  and  legs,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  under 
tail-coverts,  reddish.  Cheeks  naked  and  violet  purpli&L 
Iris  reddish  brown.  Bill  blackish.  Feathers  of  the  back 
of  the  head  long,  forming  a  thick  tufied  crest,  which  the 
bird  can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  Naked  part  of  the 
throat  scarlet,  with  a  contractile  and  extensile  fold  of  de- 
pending skin.  Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  this  fold  retains 
its  elasticity  after  death.  The  female  differs  from  the  msle 
principally  in  having  her  plumage,  especially  her  imder 
parts,  more  decidedly  tinge<l  with  red. 

Mr  Yarrell(;::o')/.jProc.  1833,  part  i.)  states  that  the  ffurflM 
of  the  (iuan  is  uniform  in  size  and  substance  throucliout  iU 
wnole  leni^th.  After  descending  by  the  neck  in  Uie  usud 
way,  it  is  extcnd^jd  and  passes  downwards  under  the  skin, 
but  over  I  lie  outer  surface  of  the  i)ectoral  muscle  on  the 
right  hide,  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  beyond  the  angle 
formed  bv  the  junction  of  the  two  |)ortion8  of  the  09  Jkni^ 
tonum.  The  tube  of  the  trachea  is  then  reflected,  and  ■»- 
cending  to  the  cavity  of  the  tliorax,  again  turns  to  be 
carried  to  the  lungs  as  m  other  birds,  and  is  provided  with  - 
one  pinr  of  true  muscles  ol  voice,  which  have  the  usual 
origin  and  insertion.  The  loop  or  fold  of  the  tube  fanned 
on  the  surface  of  the  pectoral  muscle  is  imbe<lded  in  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  further  retained  in  its  place  by  a  strong 
lijramcnt,  which  firmly  adhering  to  the  loop,  passes  back- 
wards to  be  first  attached  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
sternum,  and  afterwards  dividing  once,  and  passing  stfll 
further  backwards,  the  two  slips  aie  inserted  on  the  two 
elongated  pubic  points  of  the  pelvis.  This  structure  in  the 
Guany  Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  has  been  noti<'ed  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Temminck,  in  his  •  Histoii-e  dcs  Pigeons  ct  Gil- 
linaccs.* 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  the  manners  of  the  Guan  have 
little  to  dlsiincuish  them  from  those  of  the  curassows. 
Although  to  all  appearance  equally  capable  of  domestica- 
tion, they  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Europe  in 
equal  numbers  with  the  curassows,  nor  has  the  same  suc- 
cess attended  the  attempts  to  propagate  them  in  lhi« 
quarter  of  the  globe.  *We  are  told  however,' continua 
Mr.  Bennett,  'by  M.  Temminck,  that  the  proprietor  of  a 
menagerie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utrecht  had  brtdthcm 
for  several  years ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  with 
proper  care  and  attention  these  birds  mi^rht  be  adrled  to  the 
stock  of  our  domesticatetl  fowls.  They  are  spoken  of  tt 
furnishing  an  excellent  dish  for  the  table.  In  a  wild  state 
they  inhabit  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  perhaps  extend  still 
further  to  the  north.  Their  food  consisU  prinoipally  oC 
seeds  and  fruiU,  which  they  search  for  and  cat  ui^on  ths 
ground:  but  the  greater  part  of  their  existence  is  pasted 
upon  the  trees,  on  tho  tops  of  which  they  perch,  and  in 
which   they  build  their  nests.    They  are  often  found  IB 

•  One  of  th^  six  nieilalt  ofTered  as  premiumg  by  the  Zooln^cal  SocirlT  tf 
Loiidoii  ii  'to  tlic  breeder  of  Uiegreatott  number  wfeuniaows  in  tLeyeuIm** 
TliU  it  u  it  ibould  be.  ' 
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ftrr^  bands*  but  generally  pair  together  with  the  strictest 
\ ,     The  females  lay  fmra  two  to  five  eggs.    Their 
......  .  tv<*  thni  nf  mo^t  gaVlinaceons  birds,  in  consequence 

^h  f  their  ^vm^,  is  low  and  heavy;  and  in 

thi*  action  they  derive  much  assistance 

fcir  uin,  tue  feathers  of  vhtch  may  be  expanded  in 

Nape  of  a  fan.     All  the  hirds  of  this  genus  appear  to 

fi\  ■"  ^—  W  by  the  name  of  Jam,  pronounced  Vtiffoti, 

In  Ti  Marc;5nive,  from  their  note.     This,  as 

i  from  the  conformation  of  their  trachea, 

'loud,   insomuch    that  when    a  Ci>n5idertible 

Wlected  near  the  same  fepot,  the  very  woods,  to 

be  expression  of  the  stientiflc  traveller  just  quoted, 

no   with   their  claraorou*  cries»*     The   same  luiihor 

vvs  that  M.  Spix  added  very  t-onaiderably  to  the  dif- 

hvs  that  prevknisly  exi<ited  in  diAlinguishing  the  species. 

BIS   inter*  '   '  piiblication,  m  his  ^  Bra- 

i  Birdfs"  -  representing  apparenlly 

'febghtmi*!    ;     1:    I    ui  ujL  cumtnon  form,  but  to  each 

yueh  he  ii  >    j  ;L:l\tjd  a  pcculur  specific  name.     Mr. 

fce^-r  ins  tjclief  that  most  of  those \\ill  be  found 

ition  to  he  referable  to  the  prtf^ent  species, 

'  dniiu'stirijt loll   ill  Uii'  rtsMiIirv-vards  of 

extensive 
/'..vol.  iij 


'V  of  M.  Goudot,  monlions  a 

i  lOud.,   two  feet   three    inches 

the  l^\  btuig  leu  inches.     M.  Gou^^ol  states 

I  Mera-^  jK'Ctdinr   to  the  mountains  of  New 

lid  eold  districts  ;  it  is^  he 

valleys  and  by  the  rivers. 

I*  «M  jTiu/o,  celebrated  for  its  mizie 

'u»  states,  is  known  under  the  name 

iili.Klinnu  of  the  neighbourhood  of 

i  designate  it  by  the  term 

which  when  slowly  pro- 

The  male  does  not  differ 

rh  ^T.  Gnu  dot  opened  had 

mi  and   Pttvita 

iihout  any  fold 

!  in  tliL'  ^izxarl,  the  walls 

entirely   covered    bv  the 

"it   the  s[i  *'      ^ 

liut  little, 

if  trees  compose  its  tuod.     Its 
iry  leaves,  disposed  between  the 
The  eggs  are  three  in  numlK*n  white*  and 
ght    Imr-  111  diruneier.     These  birds,  adds  M. 
the  n)Ountains  of  Quindiu,  be- 
fn  -.1.    Their  notes  are  the  last  that 

<m  ach  of  night,  and  the  first  that  an- 

9l!aic«thf»dL 

Ortabda. 
Ifcararfers  the  <ranfK»  »■?  those  of  Penelope,  excepting  that 
ibered,   and  that  there  ia  no 
T  round  the  eyojj» 


II 


'  Wf'll   CTtpresHi"^  111  cry. 


ft*r^     Tb 
irt-r*'  tf 


Example. — Ortalida  Mofmot.  Ffmsiamu  Motmot,  Gmel.t 
Phasianus  Birraqua,  Lath.  Colour  red  brown,  broneed 
above.    Tail  moderute.    Localihf, — Guiana 


r-<S,-« 


\ 


'x 


s^ 
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[Ort&iidiL  MotiuDt.i 

M.  Goudot  describes  vk  new  species  firom  Sanla-Fe  de  Bo* 
gota,  which  M.  Lesson  name»  Oriafidt  r:,stnh.itt  TW  Tird, 
it.  appear*,  is  Ibund  in  the  sianie  plm  -e 

AhurrL    Total  length  23  mches,  of  win.  t 

red ;  tarsus  2  inches  5  iinen ;  middle  loe  i  iiiehir^  4  iine^, 
the  claw  being  j  Ime^  and  a  half  i  French).  The  bill  is 
blarki.sh,  brown  at  its  point ;  the  upper  mandible  1  inch  5 
lines  ;  cere  and  naked  membrane  round  the  eyes  blue.  All 
the  upper  plumage  brown,  with  deep  green  rettections,  or 
rather  of  a  very  deep  greenish.  Feathers  of  the  throat 
Ifrey.  Bottum  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  abdomen,  as  well  as 
the  ihijrhs,  covered  with  ruddy.  No  crest  nor  nakedness 
about  the  throat,  No  fold  of  the  trachea  in  either  sex. 
Loeality. — The  mountains  of  Quindiu. 

M.  Lessen  observes  that  this  bird  approaches  nearly  to 
the  lost,  but  in  clearly  distingui^^hnble  from  it*  eHpecially  by 
the  (raehea,  which  does  not  descend  u|)on  the  abdomen 

Opisthocomus,  Hoffra.  (Hoasjin,  BuE;  Orthoeorys,  VieJU.) 
Bitl  thick,  robust,  short,  ronvex,  bent  at  the  point,  whicli 
is  suddenly  compressed,  furnished  with  diverging  bristles 
at  the  base,  which  is  dilated  laterally ;  lower  mandible 
strong,  terminated  in  an  angle;  edges  denlelatcHl  towards 
the  origin.  Ntjstrih  mesial  on  the  surface  of  llie  bill, 
pierced  {<h  part  en  part%  covered  above  by  a  membrane. 
Feel  robust  and  muscular;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe*  the  lateml  toes  long,  equal,  entirely  divided ;  sole 
broad:  toe  li  bordered  with  rudiments  of  membranes.  tVitigs 
modurute,  the  first  tiuill  very  short,  the  fljur  following  gra- 
duated, and  the  sixln  the  longest.  Tatt-feathen  feu.  Ex- 
ample.— Oputhocomus  cristatuM. 


^ 


^V^v,i, 


^^ 
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]3mi4p0ctest  which  appears  to  be  the  only  one  belon|ritig 
to  the  genus,  is  tli«3  Hmtzin  and  Hoactxin  of  Hemandt-z; 
who  describes  it  (p.  320)  as  an  inhabitant  of  warm  districts, 
where  it  wan  seen  sitting  on  trei*s  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and 
a*  having  received  its  name  fram  a  supposed  similarity  of 
the  shrieking  cry  of  llic  bird  to  the-  intoniition  of  the  word 
IIiHilzin.  Hernandez  relates  some  strange  stories  of  cures 
efTuctLHl  by  its  bones  and  by  a  suffitiis  of  its  feathers  ;  but  says 
iliuL  the  bird  is  deemed  inauspicious  by  tlie  natives.  Sonnini 
states  that  it  b  known  in  Guiana  by  tlie  nan:*;  of  Sma. 

The  Hnazins  are  said  to  live  in  pairs  or  in  small  troops, 
consisting  of  from  six  to  ei|^ht  individuals,  in  the  tlooded 
Bavaunabs,  wliicli  they  prefer,  and  where  they  seek  for  their 
food  the  leaves  of  the  arum  arboreacem.  Their  flenh  is  not 
considered  pfood,  having  a  strong  sraell  of  castoreum  about 
it,  These  birds  are  by  no  means  timorous :  in  stature  and 
gait  they  re:ierable  the  peacock. 

Megapodius. 

BiU  slender,  straight,  as  wide  as  it  ii  high,  and  flattened 
»hoVe  at.  the  base  ;  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  lower, 
slightly  turved  at  its  extremity  ;  lower  mandible  straight,  ilie 
l^^int  bidden  by  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible.  Nostri/s 
fiubijvftl,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  point  than  to  the  base  of 
tjie  bill,  nasal  fosseo  long,  covered  by  a  membrane  furnislied 
with  small  feathers.  Space  round  the  eye  naked,  head  and 
Uec'k  well  feathered.  E?et  large  and  strong,  placed  far 
backwards  ;  tarsus  large  and  long»  and  covered  with  large 
scales,  compressed  posteriorly;  four  very  elongutcd  toes, 
the  three  anterior  ones  nearly  equal,  united  at  their  bases 
hy  a  smaH  membrane,  which  is  more  apparent  between  the 
ihner  and  middle  toe  than  between  ii  and  the  outer  one ; 
posterior  toe  horizontal,  touching  the  ground  throughout 
Its  length;  claws  ver)^  long,  very  strong,  flattened  above, 
yery  little  curved,  triangular,  obtuse  at  the  point,  nearly 
like  those  of  Meriura,  ff'higs  moderate,  concave^  rounded  ; 
ilurd  and  l^jurlh  quills  the  longest*  Tail  small  wedge- 
shaped,  scarcely  exceeding  the  ivingi  in  length,  and  formed 
flf  twelve  feathers.  (Quoy  and  Gaimard,  with  slight  altc- 
lation.)    Exam  pie. ^ — Megapodius  Duperreyii. 

De4cnpti on.— In  size  hardly  bo  large  as  a  partridge. 
Tarsi  less  elevated  than  they  are  in  Megapodius  FreytH- 
neiti  and  M,  rubripes.  The  bird  is,  moreover,  altogether 
Better  proportioned.  Total  length,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bill  to  that  of  the  wings,  which  are  longer  than  the  tail, 
iatber  less  than  a  foot  (French).  Tarsi  strong,  covered 
irilh  .scales,  and  20  lines  in  length  ;  middle  toe," including 
the  claw,  17  lines,  hind  toe  14,  posterior  claw  7.  Bill 
slightly  swollen  towards  its  extremity,  yellow,  8  lines  in 
length*  Nostrils  sub  oval,  covered  with  a  membrane  clothed 
with  very  small  rudimentary  feathers.  Simre  round  llie 
eyes  naked,  but  Jess  than  in  the  other  two  species.  Neck 
^ell  clothed  with  feathers.  Iris  reddish.  A  very  thick 
crest  covers  the  head;  the  feathers  which  compose  it  are 
raised  Csc  redresscnt)  towards  the  occiput.  The  \villg^3  are 
concave,  an  inch  longer  tlian  the  tail,  and  lerminated  iu  a 
point:  the  fifth  quill  the  longest.  Tail  suboval,  pointed, 
Very  short,  composed  of  ten  small  feathers.  Legs  greyisb, 
and  feathered  down  to  the  tarsi ;  the  claws  slightly  cuned, 
pointed  at  the  end,  tlat  below,  and  of  a  brown  colour.    (Lea- 

,  •  1*1* e  tnft^'  says  M.  Lesson,  *of  our  M^gnpodiut  Dttper- 
rei;ii  is  of  a  brown  yellow  ;  the  neck,  the  throat,  the  belly^ 
and  the  lateral  parts,  are  of  a  grey  slate  colour.  The  fea- 
thers of  til©  back  and  the  wing-coverls  arc  large,  and  of  a 
iruddy  yellowish  brown.  Rump,  upper  part  of  the  tail,  and 
vent-feathers  ochreous  red.  Quills  yellow  without,  brown 
within,  the  shafts  being  ruddy  brown. 

'  The  middle  too  is  united  to  the  inner  one  by  a  mem- 
t>ranous  border,  .which  is  wanting  between  the  middle  toe 
and  the  external  one» 

*In  comparing  our  Megapodim  with  the  Menura  of  Now 
Holland,  we  cannot  fad  to  perceive  that  it  connects  the  last- 
men  I J  one  d  genus  with  the  gallinaceous  birds,  by  forming  a 
very  natural  passage,  in  fact,  if  we  examine  the  position 
of  the  nostrHs,  the  general  form  of  the  bill  and  legs,  and 
Uie  nakedness  round  the  eyes — the  membrane  which  unites 
the  two  external  toes,  but  which  is  wanting  bcttween  the 
middle  toe  and  the  inner  one  (an  arrangement  which  is  re- 
versed in  Mega}KKiiu\) — the  same  length  of  the  toes,  the 
analogy  in  t\\Q  fonn  of  the  claws,  the  grt'ater  length  of  the 
posteric^r  one*  ibe  concavity  and  the  smallness  of  the  wings 
— ftU  thes«  characters,  in  fifne,  coincide  to  confirm  this  pas- 


sage, if  we  except  the  extraordinary  gmsdenr  tind  Utxtinvrfi 

form  of  the  tad  of  Menura,  a  form  with  out  : 

the  other  birds.     Me^opodius  would  thus  bti 

natural  group,  ihc  Li/rt/en  of  Vieillot  ('27ih  umuivK  u»e 

name  of  wliicb,  in  cunsequencc  of  its  hanng  hoeoine  iia- 

proper,  would  bave  tu  be  chant^ed/ 

Locality, — '  Mcgaptdiu^  Dtiperreyii^  the*  Miut^oipti  of 
the  Papuans,  inhabits  the  umbrageous  forosta  of  New 
Guinea,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  of  Dot/^rt. 
The  bird  is  tiniit^  runs  verj'  fast  among  the  bu&hes,  hkir 
a  partridge  in  standing  corn,  and  utters  a  feeble  el^rk 
(un  petit  glousticnient),*    (Lcs;*on.) 


M.  Lesson  states  that  he  only  observed  ^Vi-^'j**^"/*^^*  Fr^i/^ 
cinetii  in  the  Island  uf  \Vaia;]ou,  and  that  t!  t  to 

preserve  it  alive  in  cageiswas  vain,  for  the  h:  'UA, 

Their  Hesh,  be  says,  is  black,  very  hard,  and  not  ver)'  agrefr 
able  as  food,  although  possessing  ^fumet  which  the  cook- 
ing  developes.    The  Papuans  brought  them  on  board  the 
Coqmile  dady^  and  called  them  (those  of  the  haibom  of  j 
Offack  at  loasl)  Manejimpif. 

Both  Pigafetta  and  Grmelli  Carreri  speak  of  tlie  Toron  I 
{Megapodtwi}^  SLuA  it  woidd  seem  that  this,  M;  V  :  /|k^  ^ 
diit^  of  the  Philippines,  leaves  its  eggs  to  the  leal 

of  the  sun.  The  habits  of  the  Megapodii  oi  ;,^.,v  uuitict  J 
and  the  neighbouring  i^Und.^  are,  according  to  M*  I^isotk,] 
entirely  unknown. 

.Vlcelhelia. 

llie  cbarai'ter*  of  the  gonus  Mrgapodius,  observiM  M.  1 
son,  established  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  iu  th« 
logy  of  the  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by  the  Uniidftl 
arc  in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  subgenus  .  f 
fornuKl  by  M.  lA^^son  for  the  position  of  a  bird  whi- 
fritm  the  true  Megapodn  or   Tavort^t  by  many  di^iiiUtiUwJ 
clmrarters. 

Bill  short,  compressed,  pointed:  the  upper  mandibkpcu- ' 
longed,  the  lower  mandible  a  little  swollen  and  \k*ry  •hotf* 
Nosirih  at  the  base  of  the  bill  separated  by  a  straight  rii%«. 
Head  and  forehead  abundantly  covered  with  feather*  doMtt 
to  the  nostrils.  Space  round  the  et/e^  furnislH -'  "  *ti«  •^h^t 
and  close-set  feathei-s.    Inner  toe  rather  the  ^  m- 

hrane  which  unites  the  middle  toe  to  the  inm  iinj*t 

absent.  No  iaiL  All  the  feathers  of  the  body,  except  rha*© 
of  the  wings,  composed  of  loose  barbs,  very  finely  cdimteA 
on  each  of  the  shafts. 

Example.— ^/^'/Atf/m  Urviltii^  Lesson,  the  only  i 
known. 

Dettrrivtinn, — ^Total  length  from  the  extremity  of  ibo  bill  I 
to  that  ot  the  wing*,  5  inches  4  lines.     Tarsi  14  jine!»;  raid- 
die  toe  10,  hind  toe  8,  claws  5,  bill  6  (French).     The  bird  w 
covcrmI  with  loose  and  scanty  feathers,  but  has  upon  the  i 
occiput  a  thick  bunch  of  feathers.    The   gene-ral   tini  K 
brown,  fuliginous,  deepo^it  above.     Belly  and  throat  brown,  ' 
slightly  tinged  with  mddv  colour;  throat  ash-cQtoitfiHl 


OR  A 

jooti<!wve,  mtuidcd,  the  fvatbers  entirely  brown,  the 
tbiftl  nnd  fourth  being  cqiial ;  the  upper  part  is 
»pnnkicil  wilb  figzag  or  irregulsvr  hnes.  not  well  tle- 
of  rudely  yellow.  Place  of  the  tail-ft'atbers  supplied 
»swl  ul'vtry  fine  barbs  brisjlled 
ised  barbuli»s,  pri^enting  much 
iHi-,v  ui  \Hf  Lii->i!Mjwary  (No.  5,  pL  67,  Atlas  de 
^hichf  implanted  in  I  bo  ruinp  tu  the  same  man* 
..,,..  ..  leathery  tuft  as  in  the  Cas4»o\var%  ;  all  the  fea- 
afthts  birfl,  oxci'pt  ihoso  of  the  wings  iwc  composed 
iuttipl<»  &ttms,  ^ery  slender  and  sol'l,  furnishtrd  with 
eqmi  and  ver}'  tine  barbules  which  may  be  eallod  muitira- 
cnid,  Tlie  bdl  is  greyish,  and  so  are  the  feet.  The  inner 
loe  U  s  little  more  united  to  the  middle  one  than  to  the 
external  one.  The  claw«  are  slightly  curbed,  sharp,  con- 
nsL  above,  concave  below,  aud  of  a  brown  colour.  Ihe  iris 
kreddiah. 

li   comes  from  the  Isle  of 

\i  the  ecjuator,  is,  no  doubt, 

lirui^    i:iiii!s  such  a*  Ibe   prcat   and 

iva  or'Golilo,  so  little  known  and  so 

(Tali!*  Is.     (Losson.) 


Localn 


ropiiblic  in  the  north'naatern  part  of  ccn- 

rly  part  of  ihct  woywod:iliip  or  palatinate 

the  kingdom  uf  Poland,     it  lies  be- 

I,  Priij^ian   Sde*»ia»  and  the  south- 

11  Poland.    With  regard  to  liie,  it  is 

m  Ihp  thirty -seventh,  and  according 

u  the  seventh,  in  the  series  of  Euro- 

li  is  the  only  voetige  that  remains  of  Poliiih 

V  f  Aixiw  Hea  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  ViJitula, 
an  atea  of  about  490  square  miles.  The 
ratiisista  of  an  undulating  plain,  broken  by  low 
tttilf  unH  ifFooda,  and  extonda  to  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
lUat  wtkkU  foiaos  its  ^^'niclu-rn  boundary  towards  Galicia. 
tlia  Viatula*  wttich  Ls  river  of  Cracow,  raceive« 

vnbiti  the  eonftne^  of  1 1  lic^  the  watois  of  the  small 

nmn  Csnenia,  Pntera^a*  Rudewiu  Monuszka»  Chobka  and 
Wabita;^  «iid  becomes  navigable  under  the  waUi  of  Cracow. 
TliMT  877  neither  canals  nor  lakes  m  the  rourilry  ;  at  Krzes- 
iiviM  Uivn*  are  warm  sulphurous  springs.  The  cUroate  is 
ttaiifair^  though  not  genial  enough  to  ripen  Ihe  grape;  it 
sal ubrioiis  and  agreeable,  and  milder  than  in  the 
of  Poland.  The  soil  b  rich,  but  as  ai^ricuUure 
littliO  progress,  it  produi'e,s  lirart  ely  mure  ^rain  than 
H  for  the  can**umption  of  the  uihabiUnts-  Vet 
eonssdered  the  mosit  cultivated  poriion  of  Poland. 
IWvctgetablies  and  fruits  are  excellent.  liJi  chief  proiluc- 
dasf  WX0  o^rfi,  pulse,  fhL\.  wood,  oxen,  sheep,  ^wine,  game, 
!«&.  w^x,  and  honey;  also  cools,  iron,  marble,  freestone, 
r*  t  the  qiianlily  of  wood  is  incon^iderable.  atid 

Ik  lid  is  not  millicient  to  s^upply  even  the  single 

aigtU  at  Kr^euowice. 

iArafow  eotitains  onlv  tvo  or  three  manufacturing  establish- 
«4BIA,  Uk^  chic f  o  r  '  '  L  re  lb  e  i  r on  wor ks  of  K  rzcsso w ice. 
Hn  Tiiionntrj  9p'>  e  their  o\mi  cloth,  and  there  is 

^'""   '     •  ,|ui  uiw'tawlal.  The  ivpublic  IS  divided  into 


land  and  town  distnctd;  the  first  must  have  a  population  of 
more  than  2000 ;  the  latter  of  more  than  2500 ;  each  district 
has  its  slarost ;  and  three  districts  form  a  circle  with  a  justice 
at  its  head.  The  population  are  chiefly  of  Polish  extraction, 
there  being  only  from  400  to  500  Germans,  and  between 
10,000  and  11,000  Jews;  it  amounted  in  1803  to  93,100;  in 
181U  to  95,622;  in  1S2G  to  118,000;  and  in  1832  to  123,157. 
It  has  a  militia  of  300  men,  and  a  gendarmerie  of  40 ;  but 
no  regnbr  troops.  Althoogh  the  established  reli^on  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  all  Christian  denominations  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience  and  worship ;  the  number  of  Protestants  is 
about  1700. 

The  yearly  income  and  expenditure  as  fixed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  for  the  period  1833  — 1837  is 
l,775,7fj6  Polish  florins,  or  about  44,500/.  sterling.  Cracow 
contains  2  towns.  2  nmrket-towns,  71  villages  and  hamlet jt, 
16  monasteries,  with  87  monks  and  69  lay  brothers;  10 
nunneries  with  164  nuns;  100  churches.  Tlie  bishop  of 
Cracow  has  a  chapter  of  Ifi  canons. 

In  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1795,  Cracow  fell  to  the 
!-hare  of  Austria,  and  in  IfeOO  was  erected,  with  the  whole 
of  western  Galicin,  into  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Its 
existence  a^  a  republic,  dates  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  when  the  three  great  powers,  Austria,  Rusisia,  and 
Prussia,  not  being  able  to  agree  to  which  of  them  it  idiould 
be  (ihsii^ned,  determined  to  form  it  into  an  independent 
republic  under  their  joint  pmtection,  guaranteeing  to  it  the 
perpetual  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  il&  tcrrilor)',  except 
m  the  case  of  its  a^ording  an  asylum  to  deserters^  or  ofTund'* 
CTs  ai^ainst  any  of  the  three  protecting  powers.  ^ 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  there  ta 
no  distinction  of  ranks :  ail  are  eoual  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  body  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  each  district,  three  members  or  the  se- 
nate (one  of  whom  is  wresidcnt  "*'  <^*''  n^.i..n.),u  y  rl'^o*^ 
canons  of  the  chapter  of  the  cni' 

university  of  Cracow,  and  six  ju'i^,  t 

body  annually  holds  a  session  in  December,  which  conti- 
nues about  a  month;  makes  laws*  votes  the  budget,  it)- 
spccts  the  administnilion,  nominates  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  as  well  as  Ihe  judges,  &e.  The  execulivt  powin' 
is  lodged  in  a  senate  of  twelve  members  and  a  president, 
who,  with  eight  of  the  senators,  is  nuininated  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly;  two  arc  chosen  by  the  chajder  ai¥l  twu  by 
the  university.  Of  the  senators,  eight  are  thosen  for  life, 
and  lour  are  elected  annually ;  the  president  is  chosen  fir 
three  years.  Tlie  senate  draw  up  laws  previously  to  their 
being  laid  before  the  legislature  ;  and  appoint  lo  such  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  offices  as  axe  not  aependeut  on  the 
chamber  of  deputies. 

CRACOW  (in  Polish.  Krakoo),  the  capital  of  the  re* 
public  of  the  »amc  name,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Krakus  or  Wavcl  (699  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea),  in 
the  delightful  and  extensive  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  conlluence  witi 
Radeva,  in  50°  4' N.  lat.,  15*  15' E,  long.  It  is  cu 
by  Ihrcc  hills;  the  St.  Bronislavu,  on  which  a  momuiu  ui, 
1'2U  feet  high,  has  been  erected,  in  memory  of  Kosciusko  ; 
tlie  Krakus  or  Wavel,  and  Ihe  Wanda.  It  is  united  lo  the 
Austrian  town  of  fodgorze  by  a  bridge  of  rafts  145  fool 
long. 

Q^cow  is  surrounded  wilh  promenades,  which  have  re- 
placed the  old  ramparts,  wn Us,  and  towers.  It  consii>ts  of 
three  distinct  quarters,  Crncow,  Stradom,  ajid  Kazimierz, 
which  last  Ue.i  on  an  ishmd  in  the  Vistula,  and  is  joined  TO 
the  town  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  .lews, 
who  have  here  a  synagogue.  The  suburbs  are  hkewise  of 
some  extent. 

This  antient  capital  of  Poland,  where  its  kings  were 
crowned  aud  burie<l,  received  its  name  from  Krakus,  duke 
of  the  Poles  and  Bohemians,  or  WhiTe  Chrobatia,  wlio  is 
said  to  have  foundetl  Cracow^  about  ,\.a  70u.  It  was 
wrested  from  the  Moi avians  by  Ziemow-it,  the  Bohemian, 
and  was  taken  from  the  Bohemians  in  999  by  Boleslaus 
the  Great,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  thf  capital  of 
Poland  Its  antient  limits  were  far  more  extensive,  and  its 
popularion  treble  the  present  amount,  II  Imd  n  flour 
commerce,  and  its  numerous  lofty  towers  and  hw 
still  cive  to  it,  in  the  distaui^e,  the  appcaranrr     '^  e 

and  handsome  city ;    but  this  nnpression  is    1  n 

entering  its  dark,  narrow,  and  deserted  pre<  ^ir  -  ihe 
town  is  however  clean,  and  htLS  a  very  spaeicus  public 
square,  surrounded  with  low  miserable  shops. 
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ITia  most  striking  of  its  antient  monuments  is  the  ca- 
thedral, a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
the  finest  in  Poland ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt 
by  Nanker.  bishop  of  Cnicow,  in  the  year  1320.  Here  the 
kinj^s  of  Poland  were  crowned,  and  its  numerous  chapels 
recall  the  events  of  the  historj*  of  this  kingdom,  from  Bo- 
leslaus  to  Kosciusko.  It  has  50  altars,  above  20  chapels, 
and  contains  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  Polish  monarchs,  of 
Casimir,  John  111.,  Sobicski,  St.  Stanislaus,  whose  remains 
are  enclosed  in  a  silver  coffin.  Prince  Poniatowski,  Kos- 
ciusko, and  Dombrowski,  &c.  Tlic  archives  and  librar}' 
ireserved  in  this  edifici*  contain  many  valuable  manuscripts, 
ts  bell,  the  largest  in  Poland,  was  cast  in  1 520. 

The  castle,  called  the  Konigsburg,  on  Mount  Wavel,  a  very 
spacious  Gothic  structure,  the  first  building  of  which  was,  as 
is  said,  the  work  of  Krakus  about  the  year  700,  sufl*ered  by 
two  groat  conflagrations.  It  was  restored  to  its  pristine  splen- 
dour by  Aua:ust'us  II.  of  Poland.  It  was  fortified  bv  Dumou- 
rier  in  1 7f»><,  and  repaired  when  in  poss:es:-ion  of  the  Austrians, 
who  converted  it  into  banacks.  Its  subterranean  vaults,  which 
are  excavated  in  the  mountain,  were  formerly  the  depository 
of  the  royal  regalia.  Of  the  71  churches  which  Cracow 
once  contained,  only  38  are  at  present  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  divine  worship.  The  finest  of  these  are  St. 
Mary*8,  which  is  second  only  to  the  cathedral ;  the  Pro- 
testant church  of  St.  Martin,  and  many  magnificent  con- 
vents, of  which  several  were  abolished  by  the  Austrian 
government.  The  other  remarkable  edifices  are  the  epis- 
copal palace,  a  spacious  building  of  modern  construction, 
with  an  historical  museum  for  Sarraatian  remains ;  the  old 
Town  Hall,  a  quadrangular,  tower-like  structure,  e^^dently 
built  for  defensive  purposes,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholic 
University,  which  was  founded  in  1364  by  Casimir  the 
Great,  ana  in  1 780  assumed  the  title  of  Schola  Regni,  is 
the  oldest,  and  was  formerly  the  only  university  in  Poland. 
It  contains  a  librar\',  chiefly  of  old  books,  and  a  collection  of 
5000  MSS.,  principally  on  theology ;  an  Obscn'atorj-,  si- 
tuated in  the  suburbs  of  Wessola ;  a  cabinet  of  natural 
histor}-,  &c.  It  has  four  faculties;  in  1817  it  had  131 
students,  and  since  then  never  more  than  250  or  300, 
although  it  is  open  to  all  Poles  luider  the  Austrian,  Rus- 
sian, or  Prussian  dominion. 

There  are,  besides,  in  Cracow,  a  Piarist  college  and  g}Tn- 
nasia,  normal,  and  various  elementary  schools,  5  hospitals, 
un  orphan  asylum,  &c.  Tlie  town  contains  nearly 
2000  houses.  Under  Sigismund  I.  Cracow  had  80,000 
inhabitants;  in  1818  they  had  dwindled  down  to  24,556, 
and  at  the  present  day  their  number  is  about  24,900.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  except  a  few  of  cloth  and  woollens. 
The  trade,  which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  is 
not  extensive,  although  Cracojv  is  the  chief  dcpOt  of  Hun- 
garian wines,  salt,  and  wax,  and  the  central  point  of  com- 
merce between  Poland  and  part  of  Galicia  ana  Hungarj'. 

Near  Cracow  is  Lobzoff,  a  summer  residence  of  the 
former  kings  of  Poland ;  it  was  built  by  Casirajr  the  Great, 
whose  mistress,  Esther,  a  Jewess,  was  buried  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  it. 

CRA'CnCUS.    [Barita.] 

CRADLING,  slight  timber-framing  constructed  under 
floors  in  order  to  form  arched  or  coved  ceilings  to  this 
timber-work  the  lath  and  plaster  is  attached.  The  same 
tei  m  is  applied  to  the  rough  framinj^  to  which  the  enta- 
blature and  cornice  of  a  shop-front  may  be  attached. 

CRAIG,  JOHN,  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land, and  then  became  a  tutor  in  England  to  the  children 
of  Lord  Dacre.  Returning  to  his  native  country  when  the 
two  kicgdoms  were  involved  in  war,  he  entered  the  Do- 
minican order,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  imprisoned  on 
a  suspicion  of  heresy.  On  regaining  his  liberty,  he  went 
into  England  again,  thence  to  France,  and  finally  to  Rome, 
where  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  under  whose  direction  he  entere<l  the  Do- 
minican order  at  Bologna.  Here  he  became  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  novices,  and  was  also  employed 
in  various  ecclesiastic  missions  throughout  the  continent ; 
and  for  his  important  services  was  rewarded  by  the  appoint- 
nieiit  of  rector  to  one  cf  the  schools  of  the  order.  Having 
afterwards  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  he 
wa>  .'•eizud,  and  accused  of  heresy,  then  sent  to  Rome, 
where,  afior  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  stand  his  trial  before  the  court  of  Inquisiiion. 
Here  he  made  a  bold  confession  of  his  failli,  and,  being 
accordingly  convicted,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt. 


It  happened,  hcwever,  that  on  the  night  prcriam  to  tlit 
day  on  whidi  this  sentence  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  th« 
pope  died,  and  the  populace  rejoicing  to  be  free  from  his 
yoke,  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  broke  o\icn  the 
prisons.  Craig  came  forth  from  his  cell,  and  fled  to  Vicnni, 
whence,  after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  emi^ror  with  letters  of  safe  conduct,  under 
the  prelection  of  which  he  passed  through  Germany  into 
England,  and  thence  to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation.  He  preached 
for  a  short  time  in  Latin  to  the  learned  in  St.  Magdalen*s 
cnapel,  when,  having  recovered  his  native  language,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  Holy  rood-house,  and  became  a 
principal  coadjutor  of  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  reformer, 
in  the  work  of  reformation.  He  was  aftenvards  appointed 
minister  of  Montrose,  and  in  1674  minister  of  Aberdeen, 
in  whirh  capacity  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  met  in  October, 
1576.  Tlie  following  year  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh; 
and  in  1579  was  associated  with  the  learned  John  Don- 
canson  as  minister  to  the  royal  household. 

Craig  drew  up  the  National  Covenant  in  the  year  1580; 
he  was  also  the  author  of  two  theological  works;  the  one 
an  answer  to  an  attack  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
other  a  form  of  examination  entitled  Crai«i(*s  Catechi*in, 
which  was  appointed  b}'  the  General  Assembly  to  be  ii5ed 
in  schools  and  families  in  place  of 'The  Little  Catechism.* 

He  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th  December,  1600,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  89 ;  but  for  some  years  before  had 
performed  no  public  doty.  (See  M'Crie's  3f(p/riV/<» ;  and 
Tvtlcr's  Lt/c  f/  Sir  Thomas  Craig.) 

CRAIG,  SIR  THOMAS,  of  Riccarton,  Iras,  according 
to  Baillie's  biographical  notice  of  him  prefixed  to  the  last 
edition  of  hi*  celeorated  Treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law,  tlie 
son  of  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  merchant  in  Edinbnrgb,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Craies  of  Craii^ton,  in  Boeban;  thouzh, 
as  we  sliall  afterwards  find,  this  statement  has  been  dis- 
puted. Baillic  says  that  Craig  was  bom  about  the  }ear 
1 548 ;  but  this  is  plainly  a  mistake,  for  in  15 5i  be  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  entered  as  a  student  of 
St.  Leonard's,  a  college  which  had  been  erected  about  forty 
years  before  '  for  training  up  poor  scholars  in  learning  and 
the  arts,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  edification 
of  the  people'  He  remained  here  only  till  he  proceeded 
j  bachelor  of  arts,  when  he  went  to  France  to  prosecute  bis 
I  studies  in  the  univcrsitv  of  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, about  1561,  the  ftefonnation  had  just  been  accora- 
plishcfl  there;  and  his  distinguishefl  relative,  the  Rev. Dr. 
John  Craig,  was  then  minister  of  Holyruod-housc.  Thii 
learned  divine  had  himself  arrived  in  Scotland  only  a  twelve 
month  before.  Under  the  care  of  this  eminent  person  the 
religious  views  of  young  Craig  were  changed,  ana,  devotioc 
himself  entirely  to  study,  he  left  nearly  all  liis  yoiithm 
contemporaries  in  literature  ftir  belrind  him. 

He  passed  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Session  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  2nd  February,  1563;  and  in  July  Ihatyetr 
wc  find  him  in  the  judicial  situation  of  justice  depute  to 
Archibald,  tiflh  carl  of  Argyll,  hereditary  lord  justiciar  ef 
Scotland  (Abstract  Books  of  Adjourn af^  MS.  Adv,  Libr\ 
an  ardent  friend  of  the  Reformation.  In  May,  1564,  be 
had  a  grant  from  the  cro^Ti  of  the  escheat  of  Alexander 
Innes,  of  Crombie ;  and  m  the  following  January,  another 
grant  from  the  crown  of  the  unlaws  or  amerciaments  of 
aiiy  six  persons  he  might  choose  among  those  unlawed  ia 
the  justice  courts,  and  this  so  long  as  he  should  enjfiy  ih 
office  of  justice  depute. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  on  occasion  of  the 
qucon*s  marriage  with  her  cousin  Damley,  for  which  he 
comnosed  an  epithalamium,  or  marriage  song.  The  piece, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  among  Cnrig's  poems  in  the 
*  Delilia*  Poet  arum  Scotorum,*  was  only  lately  disco^'ered. 
As  described  by  Tytler,  it  is  in  its  general  tone  too  ftill  of 
eftbrt,  too  ambitious  in  the  display  of  classical  allu«ionik 
and  too  richly  and  laboriously  coloured,  but  not  wilhoat 
some  passages  of  beauty  and  simplicity.  Tlie  little  offering 
was  tendered  to  a  woman — a  cjueen — a  bride,  and  all  lliese 
centred  in  one  who  was  not  inattentive  to  the  interests  of 
learning.  On  the  24th  October  that  year,  Craig  had  a 
grant  from  the  crown  of  tlie  unlaws  abo\'e  mentioned 
during  his  life. 

In  his  office  of  justice  depute  Craig  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  zealous.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred the  follo>ving  month.   On  the  UthNorember,  1969^ 
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^John  Pigget  was  tndicli^  before  him  for  the  murder 

All..  \...,*.i  p.>i,^»rig^rt:  and  wlmt  i«  singular*  t hero  was 

Mce  a  cerlitk'ule  in  Lultri  l>y  Craig  liim- 

i*igKtit  cotuiiiittini<  the  murdor  by  aiisaull ; 

iniiri  moreover  wu  find  Cruig  |>rolei*tiiig^   for  an  assize  of 

■  s^rmr,  nr  wril  of  aitnintf  in  case  the  jury  should  acquit  the 

[Abstract  BttokH  a/  Adjoutmii,  AtS.  Ado,  Lihr.) 

HHe  this  shocks  our  feelings  of  judicinl  propriety; 

mtx  it  with  lenity,  and  would  impute  it 

1   thau  to  the  man.     On  the  18th  of  De- 

Ptei*  tw?  haa  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the  escheat  of 
WtAm  Dunniug  of  Wefetercneff;  and  the  week  follow- 
^    ::Tint  of  the  eischeat  of  Jaiue^s  Johnston,  in  Middle- 
others.     In  looking  at  these  grants  of  eMieat,  we 
■    in  mind,  that  in  the  times  we  speuk  q^,   the 
nuiioonly  paid  out  of  the  issues  of  their  courtT 
ible  that  Craig  had  then  no  other  source  of 
In   1574  howevi?r,  when,  as  we  sliall  find, 
»ted  in  his  profession,  he  received  from  the 
L   150^,  being  biii  fee   ajj  justice  depute   for 
rom  Wliitsunday,   1571,  at  the  rale  of  4(iA  a 
Its  an  aUovTance  equal  to  that" then  paid  to  the 
Craig  presided  in  the  court  of  justiciary 
-|inl,  1566«  where  Thomas  Scot,  the  sbcrilf  depute 
under  Lord  Ruth>  en,  the  hereditary  sheriff;  and 
iurr*  a  priest  servant  to  the  Lord  Ruthven,  were 
.    fo   he   hunji»ed   and  tjuartered,  and  their  heads 
—*     f  the  buddings  adjoining  the  royal 
If  ton  of  having  been  accomplices  in 
I :,   rtho  was  openly  assassitiated  in  the 
the  Lord  Ruthven,  the  L)rd  Chaui-cllor 
-»  at  the  heiid  of  whom  wa-i  Darnley  him- 

On  tbi*  llth  of  June  following,  the  queen  was  deliveretl 

again  appeared  as  a  court  bard,  hailing 

I  mg  prince  in  a  Gonethliacum  in  Jacobi 

.     He  seems  aocax  afterwards   to   have 

not,  daughter  of  the  inlluential  laird  of 

ui  riie  county  of  Haddington;  and  in  1560  his 

Le^  19  wa>i  born, 

*inued  in  the  office  of  justice  depute  till  the 

r  1j73,  when  he  was  appointed  sheriff  depute 

,,T,,^...  rj.g  2^^\  (jf  Morton  above  mentioned, 

Mbe  >  which  place  and  that  of  admiral 

rin]Miinted  hy  the  regent  Murray, 

\  been  remstated  in  the  chan- 

-^ur  brother  RAjbcrl  vyaj  maile 

lipute   ui  his  room.     From  the  beginning  of  the 

'  Craig  wa-i  in  the  court*  us  &  pracHsing  counsel 

t  the  year  J 581.     Morton  was  tliat 

harton  castle  for  his  supposed  con- 

iniu*-Lr  ul  Durnley ;  aud  I  he  isume  year  Craig 

to  enter  his  person  in  waid  in  the  same  cattle 

on.      Craig  at  last  obtained  his  liberty,  but 

ploccd  in  th'-*  oflice  of  shcritf  depute. 

of  the  above    year*   l.'j'r*,  Craig  got  a  crown 

the   estate  of  Ciap^tlntray,  in    t^e   county  of 

•  iiini..*  ir   Mid  his  hciis  nmle;  whom  iUilini^,  to 

les,  Robert,  and  Oliver,  ajid  their 

li,',  to  the  heirs  male  whatsoever  of 

ntniy,  betiring  his  name  and  arms; 

u  tbo  resignaiion  and  surrender  of 

ti  the  above  effect.     The  precise 

I  ween  these  persona  is  not  known; 

1  Mr.  Tyller  supnobcs  that  Willmui 

th'  I   the  above  brothers.     He  accord- 

ftp  lilt  of  our  Craig's  linea«2:e.  and 

lie  projieriy  aud  the  represen- 

(»\    Mk  Ljuiij  of  Crajgtlntray.     Hut  there 

nut  coucurVii^  in  Mr.  Tytlcr'ti  opinions 

'•  'T'-lusive. 

_    obtained  a  crown  charter  of  the 

JItiuM's,  in  the  county  of  Haddinj§- 

k»hnu»«  !i  riot,  his  wife;  aiid  from  about 

.1  ,r  for  Mu  again  in  practice  at  the  biu. 

^iA  ai-*o  ill'*  poeUc  pen,  and  wrote  some  commen- 

!■*/:>   •(»  Jii-k^  Onr>mri^tichon,  published  in  15'J2. 

*mUi  I  reduction  of  i^ome  deeds 

r-m  Majesty  under  intluenrc 

.  liu  had  now  been  aliont  thirty 

;i  very  high  professional  repu- 

hu  cause  to  aa&iit  Skene  aiid  old 

=eL 


It  wa^  probably  about  thiji  time  that  Craig  contemplated 
his  groat  work  on  the  feudal  law.  Such  a  work  was  in  a 
niuniier  new  to  the  law  liierature  of  Scotland,  Tljc  learne<l 
Kin:j,  his  junior  at  the  bar,  had  improved  upon  his  prede- 
cessor, Kintore,  and  composed  a  Treatise  on  MaiitLme 
I^w, — probably  the  first  regular  work  on  that  brunch  of 
jm-isprudenc«  in  Britain;  and  Balfoiir*s  *  Practicks *  were 
well  known.  But  no  Erskine  had  yet  arisen,  no  Stair,  no 
Mackenzie;  and  Hope  was  at  thi<i  time  but  a  •s*fr\itor'  to 
Niebolson,  who,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  regarded  Sharp 
and  Craig  with  the  awe  due  to  a  8U|)erior  order  of  beings. 
But  Craig  narrowed  hift  powerful  mind,  its  fancy  and  genius, 
and  all  its  accumuhited  stores  of  learning  and  «  •:, 

to  a  lem|)orary  object ;  aud  to  adopt  the  fientiii  t 

the  language  of  one  who  had  weighed  Im  merits,  ui-uui  uf 
seizing  the  precious  opportunity  he  enjoyed  of  prtseniing  to 
his  country  a  just  system  of  her  national  jurisprudence,  he 
not  onl^  passed  by  the  evidences  of  her  common  law  wbich 
lay  beside  him,  V>ut  endesnoured  to  sink  them  into  obhvion 
in  favour  of  the  civd  and  feudal  laws.  (Ross's  Lectures, 
voL  ii.  pp.  9,  10).  He  had  scarcely  risen  from  his  learned 
lab<jiu^  however,  when  he  found  that  Elizabeth  wob  on  the 
eve  of  her  demise ;  aud  that  various  intrigues  were  carrying 
on  and  cabals  formed  to  secure  her  crown,  with  a  view  to 
the  king's  succession  to  which  his  treatise  on  Feuds  waa 
cDmjwsed.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1CU3,  therefore,  he  de- 
dicated to  the  kinsf  a  treatise  on  the  Sucr'cssiou  to  tlic 
Thi-one  of  England,  wbich  he  had  written  in  confutation 
of  the  iesuit  Parson's  Conference  on  the  Disputed  Sufces- 
sion,  wherein  the  right  of  the  people  lo  choose  their  king 
was  boldly  reasoned^  and  the  crown  indireclly  claiioefl  for 
tlie  infanla  of  Spain.  But  m  less  than  three  muntlis  ufter^ 
the  oueen  repeateii  on  her  death-bed  her  former  decLiration 
that  ner  cousin  the  king  of  Scots  should  he  her  succc^Mur. 
James  accordingly  ascended  the  throne  of  England  with* 
out  diFpulo;  and  Craig's  reply  to  Doleman  was  never 
print  od. 

On  the  kiug*a  departiure  for  England  y\\\i  his  familyi 
Crai^  wrote  a  Pursrnelicon  of  congratulation:  and  on  the 
same  occasion,  a  Propemptieon,  or  farewell  poem,  lo  the 
young  prince  Henry.  Tlie  bame  year  he  composed  his 
*  Stephanaphoria/  in  honour  of  the  kit»g*8  coronation;  of 
which  ceremonial  Craig  seems  to  ha\e  been  a  w  itnci^s,  having, 
in  all  likelihood,  accompanietl  the  royal  party  into  Engbud; 
and  previous  to  his  return  home  he  addressed  to  the  king  a 
sliart  poem,  in  whicli  he  look  a  solemn  furcwell  of  \m  Ma- 
jesty, and.  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Muse*. 

StKui  after  his  return  Craig  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  nominated  hy  the  parliament  to  meet  with 
comraiissioners  from  England  and  treat  of  a  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  and  thereupon  in  the  summer  of  1G05 
he  MTote  his  treatise  on  the  union.  A^hout  tlie  same  titue 
he  wrote  his  ti'eatisc  on  homage,  to  vindicate  Scotland  from 
tlie  charge  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England, 
brought  against  it  in  the  chronicles  of  H oil inshed.  Neither 
of  these  works  was  ever  pviblished;  and  the  latter  doubt- 
loss  for  obvious  reasons.  The  till  against  the  old  chronicler 
by  a  knight  so  well  accorapli^ihed  as  Craig  cun  be  ei\joyed 
in  the  closet;  but  it  would  have  been  unwi:se  lo  jwt  the  lis  is 
before  the  world,  or  renew  feelings  of  jealousy  between 
nations  now  united  under  one  and  the  same  crown. 

It  is  probable  that  Craig  had  the  offer  of  a  seat  on  the 
bettch,  tiiough  he  was  never  raised  to  it ;  hut  his  son  Le\*is 
was,  sotuewhere  between  the  month  of  February,  1604,  tii\d 
the  mouth  of  Juno,  IG05,  knighted,  and  admitted  as  an  or- 
diniiry  lord,  when  he  liai  been  little  more  than  four  years 
ill  the  bar. 

In  the  year  160G  Craig  held  the  office  of  advocate  for  tlus 
church  of  Scotland ;  and  some  time  before  his  death*  as  he 
would  not  formally  accept  the  honour  of  knight  hood,  the 
king  cotnmanded  I  hut  he  should  be  everywhere  saluted  by 
the  stylo  accorded  to  that  honour. 

The  particulars  of  his  death  are  not  known :  it  took 
place  on  the  l^vh  of  Februar>,  1608,  when  he  had  been 
up\iartk  of  forty- five  yoiu^  at  the  bar,  and  probubl>  Iher^v 
fore  when  he  was  not  much  :^hort  of  £«V4}nty-fivc  yoatii  of 
age, 

CRAIG,  JOHN.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknovvn  ;  but  he  was  alive  in  the  interval  1685-1 71S.  He 
was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  was  rector  of  Gillingham, 
in  Dorsetshire.  He  deserves  remembrance  us  one  of  those 
who  were  active  iu  developing  the  principles  of  the  theory 
of  liuxions  after  its  appearance.    His  writings  are  portly 
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{n  the  Philosophical  Tranaactions,  and  partly  published 
separately.  The  latter  are,  *  De  Calculo  f'luentium/  Lon- 
don, 1718,  with  two  books  *  De  Optic^  Analytic^/  *  Do 
Figurarum,  &c.  Quadraturis,'  London,  1693.  There  had 
previously,  in  1685,  appeared  a  tract  on  the  same  subject. 
'  Thcologise'  Christiana)  Principia  Mathematica,'  London, 
1699,  a  very  silly  attempt  to  apply  numerical  reasoning  to 
historical  evidence.  He  concludes  from  a  formula  that 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  will  be  extinct  by  lapse  of 
time  in  1454  years  from  1696,  or  a.d.  3150,  at  which  date 
he  therefore  places  the  commencement  of  the  Millenium. 
Craig  is  called  by  some  continental  writers  the  introducer 
of  the  theory  of  Leibnitz  into  England.    [Fluxions.] 

CRA'MBE  MARirriMA,  or  SEA  KAIL,  is  a  glaucous 
spreading  plant,  with  broad-toothed  sinuated  leaves,  and 
dense  corymbs  of  large  white  (lowers,  found  occasionally 
on  the  sea-coast  of  England,  and  now  commonly  cultivated 
ill  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  delicate  tender  shoots.  Natu- 
rally the  iiavour  of  the  plant  is  strong,  cabbage-like,  and 
highly  disagreeable,  but  m  the  state  in  which  it  is  sent  to 
the  kitchen,  it  is  merely  a  colourless  mass  of  delicate  fleshy 
vegetable  tissue,  with  little  or  no  flavour.  This  arises  from 
the  shoots  that  are  to  be  cooked  being  grown  in  darkness, 
and  with  a  little  more  speed  than  usual.  For  this  purpose  a 
garden-pot  is  inverted  over  the  crown  of  an  old  sea-kail 
stock,  in  the  winter  before  the  leaves  sprout.  Over  the 
pot  is  tlirown  a  little  litter,  or  some  decaying  loaves,  or 
some  old  tan,  so  as  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  earth, 
and  to  exclude  light ;  after  a  week  or  two  the  pot  is  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time,  and  when  sprouts  five  or  si\ 
inches  long  have  been  produced,  they  are  cut  off  and  fit  for 
table. 

Sea  kail  loves  a  light  sandy  soil,  well  drained  in  winter 
and  richly  manured.  It  will  continue  to  bear  cutting  fur 
twenty  years  together  without  suffering  much ;  and  is  one 
of  tlie  most  simple  and  useful  of  all  culinary  plants  for  a 
small  garden.  It  is  generally  grown  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart. 

CRA^MBUS,  a  frenus  of  moths  {Lepidoptera  Nocturnd) 
of  the  family  Tineidso  (Stephens). 

In  crossing  dry  meadows  durine  the  summer  time,  we 
observe  numerous  little  moths  fly  Irom  the  grass  at  every 
step  we  take;  they  soon  settle  again,  and  are  then  not 
easily  detected,  owing  to  their  mode  of  folding  their  wings, 
which  when  shut  almost  inclose  their  slender  bodies,  and 
partly  surround  the  blade  of  grass  on  which  they  rest ;  their 
form  is  then  long  and  narrow,  pointed  at  the  head,  and 
somewhat  truncated  at  the  opposite  extremity.  Tlietr 
colouring  is  often  brown  and  white,  msposed  on  the  upper 
wings  prmcipally  in  longitudinal  lines.  Very  frequently, 
however,  we  find  them  adorned  with  beautiful  metallic 
colours,  generally  of  silvery  or  golden  hues.  Such  are  the 
insects  which  constitute  the  genus  CrambuSj  and  of  which 
we  possess  about  forty  species  in  this  country.  The  tech- 
nical generic  characters  are: — Proboscis  distinct;  wings 
convoluted  round  the  body  when  at  rest ;  superior  wings 
narrow ;  palpi  long,  the  inferior  the  longer ;  head  furnished 
with  short  closely-applied  scales. 

When  the  wings  are  expanded,  these  moths  commonly 
measure  about  an  inch  in  width ;  they  are  called  in  Eng- 
land the  Veneers^  and  sometimes  grass-moths. 

CRAMER,  GABRIEL,  bom,  1704,  at  Geneva;  died, 
1752,  at  Bagnols.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Geneva,  and  author  of  a  large  number  of  works,  for  a  list 
of  which  the  *  Biogr.  Univ.*  refers  to  S^nebier,  *  Hist  Litt. 
de  Geneve.'  We  have  here  only  to  mention  him  as  the 
e<litor  of  the  works  of  John  and  James  Bernoulli,  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  former  with  I^ibnitz,  and  to  notice 
his  *  Analyse  des  Lignes  Courbes  Alg^bMques,*  Geneva, 
1750.  This  work  is  the  largest  collection  of  examples  which 
exists,  and  is  of  permanent  utility  to  elementary  writers. 
So  far  as  expressions  entirely  algebraical  (as  distinguished 
from  transcendental)  are  cx)ncemed,  it  is  a  complete  trea- 
tise on  the  elementary  theory  of  curves. 

CRAMP,  a  sudden,  violent,  and  rigid  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  with  pain,  often  intense.    [Spasm.] 

CRAMP,  or  CRAMPERN,  is  a  piece  of  metal,  usually 
iron,  bent  at  each  end  and  let  into  the  upper  surface  of  two 
pieces  of  stone  when  their  perpendicular  faces  are  joined 
together.  Cramps  are  employed  in  the  masonry  of  all 
golid  structures.  Copper,  though  more  expensive,  is  better 
adapted  for  cramping,  on  account  of  its  durability,  than 
ircn.  as  thi  ron,  through  oxidation,  causes  the  stones  to 


B|dit  The  antients'ollen  used  broDCe  cnnipt  to  bind  tWr 
masonry  together,  as  in  the  Colosseum.  A  great  many  of 
the  cramps  of  this  building  have  been  cut  out  on  accoiml  of 
the  value  of  the  metal.  When  a  piece  of  stone  ia  plMod 
perpendicularly  over  another,  without  being  connected  witk 
any  other  stone  at  the  side,  as  in  the  Gothic  pinnacle  or  k 
the  shaft  of  a  column,  an  upright  piece  of  iron  or  copper 
is  used,  which  is  termed  a  plug.  Cramps  are  cemented  to 
the  stone  with  lead ;  sometimes  plaster,  and  even  sulphur 
is  used.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Stewart's  '  Athens'  an 
some  interesting  details  by  Mr.  Cockerell  of  the  manner 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  m  cramping  the  stones  of  ibe 
temple  of  the  giants  at  Agrigentum.  The  Egyptians  some- 
times used  wooden  cramps. 

CRANBERRY,  the  fruit  of  two  species  of  Oxycoccui. 
The  English  cranberry,  Oxycoccus  palustris,  is  found  wild 
abundantly  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  maiqr 
other  parts  of  England,  always  by  the  side  of  little  hU^ 
and  not  among  stagnant  water;  it  has  slender  trailing 
throad-like  shrubby  shoots,  cloth^  with  tiny  linear  leavcii 
and  has  a  five-parted  pink  corolla  with  the  segments  sharp' 
pointed  and  turned  back.  Tlie  fruit  is  a  round  auatere  red 
benr,  which  makes  excellent  tarts  and  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  marmalade.  The  Russian  cranberries  of  the  sbops 
are  borne  by  this  species.  They  are  not  gathered  till  afltr 
the  disappearance  of  winter.  Near  Petersburgb  the  cran^ 
berry  plant  is  so  common,  that  the  snow  is  stained  crinuoo 
by  the  berries  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  sledges 
over  them.  Tlie  American  cranberry,  Oxycoccus  macroca^ 
pus,  is  vcr>'  like  the  other,  but  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  firuiV 
are  larger;  and  the  latter  has  a  more  medicinal  taste.  It 
is  imported  from  the  United  States,  in  hogsheads,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
other ;  but  it  is  considered  of  inferior  quahty. 

Oxycoccus  palustris  has  never  yet  bt^n  cultivated  to  any 
good  purpose;  chiefiy  ogling  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  it  a 
supply  of  running  water.  The  Oxycoccus  nuicrocaz]Ntt 
will  grow  readily  and  bear  abundantly  if  planted  in  peott 
earth  in  a  moderately  damp  and  slightly  shaded  bed.  it  n 
however  seldom  so  treated,  the  hemes  themselves  hciiig  so 
cheap  in  the  London  market. 

We  believe  that  what  in  Scotland  is  called  cranbenj 
marmalade,  is  not  prepared  from  the  berries  of  the  eras- 
berry,  but  fi'om  those  of  the  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idcea. 

CRANBORNE.    [Dorsetshire.] 

CRANE.    FGRUiDiE.] 

CRANGON.    [Crustacea.    Shrimp.] 

CRA'NIA    [Branchiopoda.] 

CRANIOLOGY.    [Phrenoloov.] 

CRANMER,  THOMAS,  the  second  son  of  ThomM 
Cranmer  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  h» 
wife,  was  bom  at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  tlie  2iid 
of  July,  1 489.  The  respectable  fiimuy  from  which  he  de- 
scended had  been  settled  in  that  county  for  some  genera- 
tions. His  first  instruction  was  received  at  a  village  school, 
from  which  he  was  removed  by  his  mother,  who  had  bccooe 
a  widow,  and  who  placed  him,  in  1503,  at  Jesus  Cbflege, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1510-1 1.  He  ap- 
plied with  great  diligence  to  the  studies  of  the  Universily: 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology  were  the  principal  objects  of 
his  industry.  Before  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  Cran- 
mer married  a  woman  of  humble  station  but  respectable 
character,  a  kinswoman  of  the  landlady  of  the  Dolpfaiii: 
and  having  in  consequence  forfeited  his  fellowship,  accepted 
the  appointment  of  lecturer  in  Buckingham,  now  cuUd 
Magdalene  College.  The  duration  of  this  employment  vol 
very  short ;  for  in  about  a  year  after  his  marriage,  hii, 
wife  having  died  in  childbed,  by  a  somewhat  irregu&r  pro- 
ceeding he  was  restored  to  his  fellowship  at  Jesus.  The 
agents  of  Wolsey,  who  had  founded  this  celebrated  college 
at  Oxford,  were  now  searching  the  kingdom  for  men  of 
talent  and  learning  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs  in  that  e>ta- 
blishment ;  and  Cranmer  was  distinguished  by  them  with 
the  flattering  offer  of  high  and  lucrative  employment 
After  some  nesitation,  he  refused  the  new  dignities.  In 
1523  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  During  his  residence 
in  the  university,  he  had  undertaken,  in  addition  to  hn 
other  duties,  the  charge  of  educating  two  sons  of  a  Mr. 
Cressy,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  marriage ;  and 
when  the  sweating  sickness  broke  out  in  Cambridge  (15S8)^ 
retired  to  that  gentleman's  house  at  Waltham  Abl^y,  wbeie 
he  was  occupied  with  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  and  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.    This  change  of  residence  idflu' 
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of  hw  life.    By  order  of  Henry  VITL. 

Hnt»     hiKl     hi^rn     iliM'-rn    f\'rtin     eacH    Utll- 

witli   liis 

iecred;  his  abst*nc<3  from  Cambridge,  how* 
htm  from  giving  his  assistance  to  the  dele- 
i«!ly  elected  a  substitute  in  his  place.  Either 
Hy  OP  by  design,  Gardiner  and  Fox  (afterwards 
f  Winclieriter  anti  Hereford)  1jeinj(  in  attendance 

►  kinj;»  who  was  on  a  journey,  met  Cmnmer  at 
y%  table,  and  inriuirefl  anxienTsly  the  epiniun  of 
bi!shed  a  nian  upon  the  all-absorbing  iiiarrimonial 

>  He  rt?plie<l.  tha*  although  he  had  not  given 
iide ration  to  the  question,  be  thought  tlie  course 
lowed  appearefl  to  be  sufliciently  simple.  The 
mid  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  Bible— 
I  s^filoi!  by  divines,  the  most  proper  persons  to 

K-  '  y  those  of  the  En^^liijh  universities,  who 

K  to  entcrt«iin  it  as  those  of  Rorai«  or  any 

nt-ry*  The  report  of  this  iudgpment,  which  was 
new,  cave  5^eal  sati-^faction  to  the  king»  who 
!y  *'^  f'nger  to  require  his  attendance  at 

I  ti  forsake  a  life  of  study  and  retii-e- 

'  io  excuse  himself  from  at  ten  d- 
liowever,  did  not  avail ;   and 
I  h>ysly  received,  was 
iting,  and  consitjnud 
i>.nu   »i  Jk^.■^i]Jil,  the  father  of  Anne 
Opinion  was  soon  written.     It  as<»erted  that 
■*  Hf'^'-^  ^^  »'h  his  brother***  widow  wus  con- 
the  till  the  Scriptures,  the  councils, 

htn;  nj  \mi>e  had  no  power  to  give 

tion  for  that  which  was  contniry  to  the  word  of 
joaer  hnvin:^  profet^ed  his  willingness  to  main- 
~  liie  presence  of  the  pope,  was  ac- 

intcntion  immediately  to  send  him 
ken  to  muke  this  judgment  known. 
Mill  ted   upon   i:   at    Cnrabridge.   and 

o^er  lo  his  opinion.  He  then  returned  to 
Upon  the  court :  aud  havinj^  been  appt>intcd 
king,  and  pret?entcJ  to  a  bene  (ice  and  the 
f  Tnuntiiii,  jointed  the  others  who  were  as- 
■•••  in  the  embassy,  and  travelled  to  Rome 

inwl.M.f  all  arguments  unavailing  to 

the  divorce,  quickly  returned  J 

remained  in  Italy.     At  length 

ft  exhausted  hy  continued  refusak  to 

u  in  piddir  the  judgments  of  the  Kng- 

vvhicb  were  for  the  most  part 

I  to  thf  1.  .    llie  pope  conferred  on  hira, 

title  of  *  Supretne 


Uc^ 


the  1 

ll>  1 1 

r  now 

3:^|jj.     1 
went  to 

1 

!ly  saw  him  turn  his 

■  11  of  tho  »amc  buisi- 

i  also  to  the  emperor 

LL  Lilihough  it  produced 

ui  event  of  great  private 

i'dless  of  the  Romish  in- 

celibacy.  duriuA^  thi.s  residence  abroad 

^R  ^wi.nrl  lini.-:  the  object  of  his  choice 

f^/r,  the  pastor  of  Nurem- 

i  .  a  he  eoidd  not  avow%  ex- 

itiolly  to  many  unworthy  e\asious.     It  w^as 

they  WL^re  united,  before  Cranmer  received 

l>ii*hop  Warham's  death  (August,  1532),  and 

ttion  to  raise  him  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

nionthis  to  elapst\  iu  the  hope  that  the 

arjge  his  mind,  and  then  unwillingly  ac- 

iotioru  which  the  neceii'^ar)  oath-i  respecting 

audience  to  the  pope  rendered  miaceeptable : 

.ted  on  the  3aih  of  March,  1.^3:).  makint; 

lion,  at  the  lime  when  he  swore  suhmisiiion 

rUat  he  «lid  not  vntend  by  thib  oath  to  re- 

from  anything  tliat  he  was  bound  to  either 

"    "        i»i'   '  in.'  or  thecounlr>'/    *  By  this/ 

/  I .  i,  (,  '  if  he  did  not  wholly 

_ ,  ;    tin  he  intended  no  cheat, 

lly  and  above-board,"     Afraid  of  a  rupture 

ihii  p<»i'*-'  ai  roptcd  less  than  the  usual  fee, 

"^  tnent,  discussed  the  king's 

.   travelled  to  Dunstable, 

i<8  cou*  J '  j«rned  in  order  to  be  near 

nc*s  itii  ,  !  Ampthill,  he  there  (23 


May,  15.13)  declared  the  marria2;c  null  find  void.  Five  dayfi 
afterwards  lie  publicly  married  the  king  to  Anne  Bolej-n, 
a  private  marriage  having  taken  place  in  the  Januarj'  pre- 
vious. He  aUo  olliciatefl  at  their  cnronalion  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  s!oo«l  sponsor  to  the  Prinooss  Eh7Jil»eth,  who 
was  born  in  the  following  September.  The  businesis  of  hi^ 
office  and  pari iamentur}- duty  now  occupied  his  time.  With 
his  assistance  were  passed  sevend  statute.^,  hy  whiih  th6 
power  of  the  pope  in  England  was  materially  diminished; 
the  convocation  and  universities  assented  to  ihoH<*  ^isUutc^, 
pronouneing  that  *  the  bishop  of  Rome  Ivas  not  ;i  .  r 

jurisdiction  conferred  on  him   in   ihis  realm  •  I 

than  any  other  foreign  bishop.* 

In  1534,  when  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fisher,  bishop  uf 
Rochester,  refuHcd  the  oath  of  supremacy,  Ci'anmer's  be^'i 
endeavours  were  used  in  vain,  llrat  to  overcome  tht?  scruples 
of  the  recusants,  and  afterwards  to  ilissuadc  the  king  from 
executing  iho  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced  upon 
them.  In  this  year,  with  the  cimsent  of  the  convocation^ 
he  set  on  foot  a  tranrtUtiou  of  the  Bible,  by  dividing  Tindafg 
version  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which 
he  required  the  roost  learneil  bishops  to  revise;  the  transla- 
tion was  completed  and  ultimately  printed  at  Paris.     In 

1535  Cranmer  assisted  in  the  correction  of  a  second  erbiion 
of  the  King's  Primer,  a  tjook  containing  doctrines  bor- 
derinji  upon  Protestantism,  of  which  it  has  been  a-^^t^rted 
that  the  archbishop  was  originally  the  compiled.  His  con- 
tinual study  of  the  bible,  and  the  notes  tbat  he  had  <xd- 
lectud  upon  all  heads  of  religion,  both  from  places  in  Si'Hp- 
turcs^  and  ancient  fathers  and  doctors,  Qlted  him  luiiHt 
fully  for  the  undertaking.  In  August  he  wrote  a  curi^u^ 
letter  (Strype)  to  the  king,  respecting  tlic  pubhcatiou  of 
his  supremacy  by  the  clergj\  and  urg»?d  him  to  the  supp amis- 
sion of  the  monasteries,  which  he  considea-d.  inc^^msistont 
Willi  true  and  full  reformation.  Cromwell  was  now  raiiietl 
by  the  king  to  be  head  of  his  ecclesiastical  affairs^,  under 
the  title  of  Vicar- general,  and  Cranmer  consecrated  Latimer 
and  Sbaxltxn  to  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Soliabur).    In 

1536  died  Catharine  the  divorced  queen;  and  Henry  being 
now  tired  and  jealous  of  Anne  Boleyn*  soon  got  rid  of  her, 
Cranmer  was  forbidden  the  1*0 urt,  lest  '  ;it 
impede  the  proceedings  against  the  i| 

received  uniform  kindness.  In  virtut  ui  M.r,,.i*i-v  i^.  ,..,*- 
nounced  her  marriage  void  (1536),  and  on  the  day  af\er  her 
execution  the  king  was  united  to  Jane  Seymour.  In  Juno 
the  archbishop  opened  the  convocation,  where  Cromwell 

Sresidod  as  Viear- general;  the  record  of  the  hit<.'  no**  ti'ti 
ivorce  was  sanctioned  w*it bout  the  opjKisition  ^l  r 
or  any  other  member.  After  much  violent  and  u 
cussion,  the  synod  proceeded  to  debate  uix>n  the  ^i  i  aiut^uUi. 
Cranmer  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  articles  were 
afterwards  framed  by  him,  and  others  of  the  *  new  learn- 
ing,* as  the  doctrines  of  tho  reformers  were  then  called,  by 
which  considerable  innovations  were  effected,  Tho  \Ki\m, 
who  was  watchful  of  I  he  procoediugii  of  England,  threat- 
ened to  assemble  u  synod,  for  the  sake  of  j      ■■  —  -  ■  s 

upon  Henr>  ;  in  anticipatifm  of  which,  Craj. 

signed  a  di*claration  that  the  king  need  not  ...  .  ,  ......    ...  .- 

mniSi  in  case  such  an  assembly  was  convened.    With  the 
assistance  of  many  eminent  divines,  Cranmer  an  an  u  id  a 
compilation  called    the    Bishops'    Book,    incu! 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers  as  expressed  in  tht  .f 

the  preceding  year.  The  king,  to  whom  this  book  wu*  *ub*^ 
mitted,  himself  inserted  »ome  corrections,  4>om  which  the 
archbishop  was  bold  enough  to  dissent.  However  d) 
Henry'-s  temper  might  have  brooked  such  ronlriidictiMn 
from  another,  he  boix^  it  patiently  Injm  the  aridibinbop,  who 
had  been  his  most  useful  friend,  iind  wo  Ihitl  thai  in  ibe 
October  of  this  year,  when  tho  queen  gave  birth  to  Prince 
Edward,  the  primate  atid  the  duke  of  Norfolk  st<x»d  »poii- 
fiors  ut  his  baptism. 

The  rlestruetion  of  the  greater  abbeys  was  now  mindly 
proceeding;   and   the  funds  which  arose  from  <'»'*'i<  "    r»f 
lavished  by  Henrj-  upon  unworthy  favourites, 
mer.  who  bad  hoped  to  opply  them  to  the  proni"i  )- 

gion  and  education,  remonstrated  against  their  iniprojuir 
appheation,  A  sum  of  money  was  obtained  tor  tho  IVuu- 
dation  of  some  new  bishopric*,  but  the  king's  prodigaUly 
could  be  checked  no  further.  In  the  autumn  of  1 63b  tho 
primate  came  to  J^)udou  to  meet  an  embassy  of  Germnn 
Protectant  divines,  for  whom  he  stio\e  to  procure  u  lyiitfef 
cnce  with  the  English  ©cclcsuislics.  To  th4>  great  disap* 
pointment  both  of  the  amba^isadors  and  the  reformers,  the 
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kiiij?  onposed  their  wishes,  and  directed  Tonfital,  a  bishop 
opposed  to  the  '  New  Learninj^/  to  draw  up  an  answer  to 
the  dissertation  which  had  been  compiled  by  the  German 
divines. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1538,  Cranmcr  and  others  were 
appointed  commissioners  '  to  inquire  (Lo  Bas,  vol.  i.  '204) 
into  the  debuted  ductrines,  and  to  prepare  such  articles  as 
would  pacify  the  spirit  of  controversy.'  At  the  end  of 
eleven  days,  the  labours  of  the  commissioners  coming  to  no 
result,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  offered  six  articles  (Bur- 
net, vol.  i.)  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Cranmer's  oninion  agreed  only  with  one  of  these  articles. 
Behij;  dosirea  by  the  king  to  explain  himself  in  writing,  he 
composed  a  treatise  upon  the  case,  which,  with  his  secre- 
tary, to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  became  the  subject  of  a 
singular  adventme.  (Burnet,  vol.  i.)  In  parliament,  he 
urf^ued  for  three  days  with  considerable  learning  and  elo- 
quence, until  the  kiui^,  who  favoured  the  articles,  annfrily 
desired  Iiim  not  lo  appear  again  in  that  house  liefore  they 
had  become  law.  Cranmer,  obedient  to  Henry  in  most 
points,  in  this  respectfully  resi.sted  the  king's  commands: 
but  although  he  continued  present,  he  was  unable  either 
to  thn)w  oiU  tlie  duke  of  Norfolk's  measure,  or  to  alter  the 
sanguinary  penalties  which  it  contained.  As  soon  as  this 
act  was  passed,  Latimer  and  Shaxton  resiu:ned  their  bishop- 
rics, an  example  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  follow.  He  retained 
his  see,  and  lived  in  retirement  with  his  wife,  who  however 
was  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to  Germany. 

In  July,  Ij'10,  the  primate  presided  at  the  convocation 
which  pronounced  the  unjustifiable  sentence  of  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  which  had  been  solemnized  between  Henry 
and  Anne  of  Cleves.  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  (quickly 
followed  by  the  execution  of  Cromwell. 

The  misconduct  of  Catherine  Howard,  whom  Henry  had 
married  as  soon  as  he  had  put  away  hi^  former  queen,  coming 
to  the  knowled^rc  of  the  archbishop,  he  \indertook  to  re- 
port her  profligacy  to  the  king  (1541).  Afier  an  investisi^a- 
tion,  the  proofs  of  her  crimes  were  held  to  be  coni^lusive ;  she 
was  condemned,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  during 
which  time  Henry,  through  a  message,  of  which  Cranmcr 
was  the  bearer,  promised  to  spare  her  life,  she  was  exe- 
cuted. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ground  that  the  Ref:)rmatiun 
had  gained,  and  the  extension  v>f  it  where  it  was  possible, 
now  (154ii)  bec^ime  the  sole  occupation  of  Cranmer,  who 
had  transferred  to  the  universities  the  ta&k  of  revising  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible  published  the  year  before, 
which  it  had  been  i)roposed  to  apportion  among  the 
bishops,  requiring  an  English  version  of  such  part  fn)m 
each,  whatever  might  be  his  opinions.  This  was  consi- 
dered a  step  gained,  as  it  certainly  was  the  preferable  me- 
thod :  and  notwithstanding  the  Reformers  did  not  in  all 
things  prevail  (for  a  prohibition  against  Tindal's  Bible  was 
secured  by  iheii-  opponents),  they  had  still  further  suc- 
ca;ss  in  procuring  an  order  that  the  scriptures  should  be  read 
in  English  by  the  mhiisters  in  the  church  scrvico.  In  a 
minor  degree  Cranmer's  attention  was  occupied  in  nsproving 
the  excels  of  luxury  in  which  some  ecclesiastical  cstablisli- 
ments  as  well  as  the  bishops  had  indulged. 

In  May  (1543)  appeared  the  King's  Book,  which  was 
in  fact  little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  In^stitution, 
altered  in  some  points  by  the  papal  party  :  it  received  its 
name  from  the  preface,  which  was  written  In  Henry's  name. 
Tlio  cleriry  l>eing  hostile  to  this  book,  Cranmer,  at  a  visita- 
tion of  his  diocese,  in  submission  to  the  king's  supremacy, 
forbade  them  from  preaching  against  any  portions  of  it, 
liowevcr  they  or  he  hnnself  mighi  dissent  from  them.  The 
exertions  which  he  had  used  for  the  correction  of  his  dio- 
cese, in  which  religious  variance  was  at  a  great  height,  were 
wal(rlu'd  and  examined  by  his  political  adversaries,  who 
liojjed  to  found  on  them  such  accusations  as  would  ensure 
his  ruin.  The  prebendaries  of  Canterbur)'  and  some  magis- 
trates in  Kent,  encouraged  by  Ganliner,  after  holding  a 
succession  of  meetings,  iinally  drew  up  articles  accusing 
Cranmer  of  abusing  his  power.  These  charges  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  prebendaries  to  the  council,  and  by  the 
council  to  the  king.  Henry  immediat^jly  caused  the  accu- 
sation to  bti  sifted  by  a  commission,  who  declared  them  to 
be  unfounded,  and  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  afterwards 
submitted  themselves  to  Cranmer,  who  refrained  from 
bringing  them  to  puni:>hment.  j 

In  1544  Cruiuner  i>uccv^ully  c:u;i'ted  luu^'lf  iu  pa; Ua- ] 


ment  to  cairy  a  bill  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  statute  of 
the  Six  Articles.  He  also  assisted  in  oompiUng  an  improved 
English  Litany,  essentially  similar  to  that  which  is  now  in 
use.  Ditiiculties  however  were  increasing  around  him,  ai|4 
he  had  the  dissatisfaction  of  seeing  the  seals,  which  «-erp 
now  resigned  by  Lord  Audley,  his  personal  and  political 
friend,  conferred  upon  Lord  Wriothesley,  an  adherent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party.  B}'  this  appointment,  as  well  u 
by  the  death  of  the  auke  of  Suffolk,  it  was  expected  that 
the  king's  favour  towards  the  Reformers  might  be  weakened. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  lon^  after  Suffolk  was  in  his  grave  before 
Cranmer,  \\h\\  with  three  others,  had  been  associated  with 
the  queen  in  the  government  of  England  during  Hcnt}-*| 
tem|>orar}'  absence  in  France,  lud  reason  to  feiil  his  loss. 
Tlie  duke  of  Norfolk  and  ether  members  of  the  privT 
council  accused  him  of  spreading  heresies  thnmgh  the  laai^ 
and  praved  the  king,  that,  for  the  safety  of  his  dominion^ 
the  archbishop  might  immediately  be  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Henry,  on  the  same  night  that  thu  accusation 
was  received,  caused  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  carr>'  a  mes- 
sage to  Cranmcr,  who  rose  from  his  bed  to  attend  unou  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  Tlie  council  assembled  on  the  folluving 
morning,  and  summoned  before  them  the  primate,  who  hM 
been  insultingly  kept  for  an  hour  in  a  servant's  waiting 
room.  At  length  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  }msscd  upoa 
him,  but,  to  their  surprise  and  confUsion,  he  produced  ths 
signet  of  the  king,  from  whose  hands  he  had  received  it  the 
night  before.  The  council  did  not  venture  to  proceed  any 
farther  in  tlie  case. 

After  a  peace  had  been  concluded  with  France  (1546X  An- 
hault,  the  French  admiral,  came  to  England.  A  rcsolutioB 
was  made  by  him,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  that  the  Re- 
formation should  be  nroceedcd  with,  and  that  in  both  coun- 
tries the  mass  shoula  be  changed  into  a  communion,  the 
foriu  of  which  Cranmcr  was  ordered  forthwith  to  draw  up. 
This  was  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign. 

The  king,  who  of  late  had  grown  so  cor|)ulent  and  un- 
wieldy that  he  was  raised  up  and  let  down  the  stairs  byt 
machine,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  sank  under  hisoii' 
ease  on  the  'J 7th  of  January,  1547.  Cranmer  was  named 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  kingdom. 

On  the  accession  (f  Edward,  who  had  not  yet  completed 
his  tenth  year,  and.  the  better  to  establish  his  supreiuac][, 
the  bishops  recei\ed  anew  their  bishoprics  at  his  hands. 
The  first  public  act  of  the  primate  was  the  coronation  of 
the  new  king  (Februarj-  :iO,  1547),  and  the  delivery  of  • 
short  addiess  which  he  then  >ubstiluted  for  the  custouuuy 
sermon.  No  one  that  heard  the  expresa^ions  of  the  archr 
bishop  could  hone  for  the  restoration  of  papal  suprcmacT; 
all  things  indeed  betokened  a  still  further  extension  of  toe 
Reformation.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  relipion,  \(f 
means  of  a  visitation  of  the  whole  king(U)m,  was  immedi- 
ately set  on  foot :  twelve  homilies,  four  of  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Cranmer,  were  drawn  up,  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  every  church,  with  the  translation  of  Erasmus's  pan- 
plirase  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  these  measures,  though  they  had 
many  supporters,  met  with  frequent  opposition.  Gardiner 
continued  to  argue,  both  in  person  and  in  writing,  againit 
the  homilies  and  the  paraphrase,  which  the  bishop  of  Iion- 
don  al^o  proclahned  to  be  heretical.  Nevertheless  Cranmci^* 
inlluence  prevailed :  and  when  he  produced,  in  conToea- 
tiou,  an  ordinance  that  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  should 
receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  the  proposition  passed 
utmnimomh/y  and  soon  after  obtained  the  sanction  of  Ibe 
legislature.  By  the  same  parliament  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles  and  otlicr  severe  statutes  were  repealed. 

Duringthis  winter  session  of  parliament  it  was  proposedto 
confer  upon  the  king  such  chapels,  chantries,  and  colleges  ai 
had  escaped  his  faUier's  grasp.  There  were  few  sumecti 
upon  which  Cranmer's  opinion  coincided  with  tliat  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  part}-,  but  in  this  case  he  joined  their  rankii 
and  voted  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  now  (1548)  re- 
vived the  proposal  for  substituting;  a  communion  office  fir 
the  luass,  and  a  ser>'ice  was  framed  in  time  to  be  circulated 
to  the  clergy  for  their  use  at  the  following  Easter. 

The  more  considerable  labours  which  occupied  the  Pro- 
testants at  this  time  still  remain  to  be  told.  An  EngliA 
translation  of  a  catechism  which  had  been  written  in 
German  and  in  Latin  by  one  Justin  Jonas,  was  published 
by  the  archbishop,  entitled  *  Cranmer's  Catecliisra.  In  the 
fiivuth  of  May  a  c^uwi^iou  of  twUw  (UviA«S|  Yfiik  CffOf 
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itieir  hcftd,  V  itcrl  f.^v  tlid  POUipilfttion  of 

^liturg\\     *\ V .    -..     ihesc  the  only  additiom  to 
duties  of  the  prinute :  he  took  charge  of  a 
wa*  passed,   permitting  murriago  aniotig   the 
ty  the  end  of  November  the  Prnjner-lwok  wns 
,  and  on  the  ISrh  of  JanUury,  J  549,  legal  saiir Hon 
^11    lo   it,     Glrt^at   o]>positlon   was  made   to   these 
in  different  parts  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  Somer- 
folk.  and  especUiily  in  me  irest,  where  at  the  insti- 
ot  their   religious  teachers   the  people  took  siieh 
u&  they  could  procure,  and  muidered  in  consider- 
ro*     The  lepisluture^  anxious  to  quel!  this  disturh- 
sired  Ci  '■>   draw  up   an   answer  to  fiftorn 

^of  renn  liirli  had  hceu  framed  by  the 

it*.     A   ^Lii    ma-tierly    reply   rStrype's  Cranmer^ 
JOi  was  wrilten.  hut  not  completed,  before  the 
'  tlu>  ifi,m  i-oriniH  Were  apprehended  and  exeeuted, 
L     It  would  hnve  heen  uiorR  to 
1  ►p  if  the  sipirit  that  nervaded  his 
^ad   been  carried  nito  a  commisijicin^  at  whic!i  he  pre 
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Th«-  >iippres5ion  of  certain  heresies^,  fiir  he  would 
i  the  stain  of  having  condemnL-d  two  per- 
.  but  Jiowever  amiafle  and  forbearing;  was 
jiliJsDoiiition,  no  excuse  can  be  offered  for  him  or 
Ridley  and  Goodrich,  who,  with  ntliers,  were 
to   this    affair*      Upon    ^^  'lo nation    of 

nr  (15413),  Cranmer  *iign  rant  for  his 

ndini^  the  canuo  mw    srt   forth  tbat 
In  ijicddie  in  matters  of  bloO^i.     Wliat- 

.M  tr,.  I  lie  prhTiate*s  conduct  towards  Sey- 
his  hrother  the  Protcilor  Somerset  it  was 
lie ;  from  the  time  that   his  distresses  nim- 
exccutionwad  effected  by  the  enemies  whiim 
hi^  cluiracter  and  efevated  ^tatiott    hud 
Criiunier's  firm  and  invariahle  fricnd- 
btshop  of  London,  was  now  deiiraded  by 
whom  Cranmer  was  one.    When  this 
_Jved,  an  ordinaiice  wa*i  signed  by  the 
itbjr,  and  four  oltieri^  of  the  council,  f^r 
imaji  CttthoUc  books  of  devotion  :  an  ad- 
to  the  ritual  that  had  been 
'  of  a  formulary  fur  ordina- 
t  iKt  II  by  the  primate  in  order  to 

of  the  creed  of  the  Protestants, 
ic  niost  eminent  llireign  divines, 
in^  Felef  Miriyr,  willi  seveml  more, 
^eatly  troubled   at  tlie  discnsKtons  of  the 
hg  the  rcmu^al  of  altars  fi'otn  the  churches 
bg  of  com n\ union  tables  in  theu-  stead.    This 
le  (1550)   plrtly   ut  the  recomraendition   of 
ie_«^ho  had  been  driven  from  England  by  the 
'  'e&.and  who,  during  hifi  residence  abroafl, 
Bcruuulous  opinions.    In  July,  Hooper 
of  GloU:  e-tcr  :  and  soon  after  Cranmor 
a  refusal   to  wear  the  usual  episcopal 
lion*  upon  whu'h   tlie  prlmntc   himself 
ha"ve  hesitated,  was  now  hrout^ht  to  an 
ry  of  the  churc  h  had   been  snlfcred  to 
tment*^  of  his  order,  sm-h  was  tlie  state 
[y  that    they    Would   immediately  have 
and  rclinquiahed  the  surphce  and  the 
bpnn  considcnition,  determined  to  opjjose 
iiions,  and  in  ea^^  of  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  remove  him  from  his  bishopric:  a  com- 
tuiiUy  followed,  aiul  he  adapted  some  of  the 

»  would  not  obey  the  order  re- 

%  and  the  primate  consequently 

«ce       ill  '     '   ip  Gartliner,  who 

ison  nem  n  also  proceeded 

nt  to  hiiij  ii^uriuii^   ih     1  -  •''-  supre- 

ire  owed  to  him  not  i^  his 

[h'    .4.  ..  J  >wer  to  ct_>rrect  what  w..  ....,,  ^  in  the 

and  lhe*e,  with  some  e\cci)tionSt  he  signed, 

tlicn    framed,  treating  of  the  niarriai*c 

ion   of  masses  and  images,  the 

trt  tbrsc  he  refused  to  put  his 

khivh  the  I  i:^  of  the  priraate, 

who  h>  I  in  London,  and 

,  «intually  dcprixyd  him  of  lus  tiishopric  and  sent 
ihc  Tower.     The  conduct  of  C'raiimcr  in  the 
f  and  Gardiner  Av  n  to  his 

Omrdiiier,  umt^it, 


oceupied  himself  in  answering  a  ti^rttise  ptibUsliod  by 
Cranmer,  entitled  the  'Defence  of  the  True  Doct  line  of  the 
Sacrament.*  This  controversy  was  tnirried  on  by  the  nreh- 
hishop  until  the  end  of  his  life.  The  subject  of  it  was  one 
which  had  greatly  occupied  the  mind  of  his  frientl,  bisiiop 
RuUe} ,  tis  well  as  his  own  ;  he  had  more  than  once  changed 
his  opinitms,  which  at  length  became  fixed  according  to  "the 
doctnne  maintained  in  bis  treatise.  (Jenkyns's  Benuiins  nf 
Cran mer. }  H  is  a rguin  e nts  w  i th  Gardi  n  e  r  a  n  d  S  m y t  he,  hii 
rliief  oppoiTents*  show  considerable  skill  and  kiiming. 

At  tlie  close  of  this  year  a  revision  of  the  Semce-book  of 
15-19  was  commenced  by  him,  with  the  assistance  chiefly  of 
Ridley  and  G>x,  who,  w'ith  Peter  Mart)  r  and  Bucer,  stated 
objections  and  recommendations  in  writ  in  j;.  The  under- 
taking ^Ya!5  checked  in  155 1,  In*  the  lamented  death  of  Bucer, 
who  (Burnet  says)  was,  *by  order  of  Cranmer  and  Sir 
John  Uheek,  buried  with  the  highest  solemnities  that  could 
be  devised/  The  bishops  being  now  (1551)  for  the  most 
part  divines  fiivoumble  to  the  Reformation,  the  eompila- 
tinn  of  articles  for  the  greater  uniformity  of  faith  was 
undertaken  by  them  at  the  sugc^eation  of  the  king.  This 
additional  labotir  Si^  filled  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  that  his 
time  was  nearly  always  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the 
great  duties  that  he  liad  ttnposed  upon  himself:  scarcely 
could  he  be  spared  to  attend  at  the  trial  of  Biahop  Tonstal, 
a  man  of  moderation  and  learning,  against  whr-m  aecu* 
^^alions  were  brought  ftirward  in  December,  The  bishop  wai 
deprived  of  his  see,  a  sentence  which  w;  iiary  lo 

Cranmer's  wishes    and    opinion,   that,  t  ih  CtU'd 

Stonrton,  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  entered  i  igainst    ^ 

it.     ItwTi^  not  till  this  year  (1 552)  that  (  ave  up 

all   hope  of  effecting  an  agreement  in  r^  . u  "t'lite^ 

amotig  all  the  churches  that  had  withdrawn  tr  j.al 

Mjprcmacy.     H©  was  greatly  disappointed  at  ii  of 

a  scbemc  in  which  he  had  always  been  sanguine  ot  succesfl. 
The  Re fo oners  had  now  to  lament  the  declining  health  of 
the  king,  but  thev  did  not  rekix  thetr  exertions  in  tlie  cause 
of  religion,  for  the  Service-book  was  fliially  eontpleted  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  adopted  by  parliament  in  the 
spring  of  i.35i2.  A  project  for  the  reformation  of  the  efTle- 
siastical  courts  was  revived,  and  soon  e^irm  '  '  '  ihe 
supei  in  tendance  of  the  arelibishop:   onl\  1 1- 

tnm  was  required  fir  its  validity.  InM.«\,  i,*i..  nrn^urd 
issued  a  niaudate  that  the  clergy  fshould  subscribe  to  the 
Forty-two  Articles  upon  which  the  divin^.w  ii,,!  -nrr^.^ft^  but 
he  died  soon  afterwards  without  autii  ,,  eccle- 

siastical code,  which   ii  scarcely  ull  ^  never 

afterwanls  adopted. 

No  SfKjncr  was  Edward  deftd  than  I>ady  Jane  Grey  was 
proclaimed  queen:  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Princess 
Mary  declaring  Queen  Jane  to  \y^  the  sovereign.  This 
letter  was  signed  by  many  of  the  itrincipal  pcii^^jns  in  thi? 
stiite,  and  among  others  l»y  Cranmer.  His  zeal  for  tile 
Protestant  cause  must  have  blinded  him  to  the  danger  of 
an  enterprise  directly  contrary  to  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  upon  fir^t  hearing  of  the  project.  Ou  the  tub  uf 
July,  1553,  the  chief  otlicers  of  slate  swtire  allegianre  to 
Jane;  un  the  20th  wc  tind  many  of  those  who  h;id  beett 
jtealous  in  her  cause,  *  impatient  to  s*end  in  tlteir  sub- 
missions  to  Mary/  On  the  same  day  an  order  \sm  sent 
by  Mary  to  Norlhunibcrlan<l  to  disarm,  which  paper, 
strange  to  say,  was  signed  by  Cranmer.  The  hopes  of  tha 
Protestonts  were  now  at  an  end ;  Queen  Mary^s  unshakcH 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  was  universttllt 
kimwn ;  Gardiner  was  released  and  made  eliancellor,  add 
power  of  appointing  preachers  given  to  him  instead  of  to 
Ihe  primate:  a  commission  was  also  granted  to  the  bishops 
of  L'»ndon.  Winchester,  Chichester,  and  Durhatn,  to  de- 
grade I  '  ison  Protestant  prelates  and  ministers  uil 
the  ch;i  ison,  heresy,  and  matrimony^ 

Cram. IV I  ^  .,i»iids  recommemb/d  his  iinmediute  (light; 
but  in  consideration  of  the  high  otlice  that  he  held,  be  re- 
jected their  advice.  In  the  beginning  of  Aoen'-i  t"'  ^^fw 
summoned  before  the  C4:>uncd,  and  ordered  to  •  ii- 

self  to  his  palace:  on  the  ^Tth  he  w^as  again  br^  .re 

the  same  tribunal  \  and  in  September,  together  with  Lati- 
mer and  Ridley,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  During  his 
confinement  to  the  palace,  in  refhtation  of  some  reports 
that  the  primate  would  come  o%'cr  to  the  R^^im an  Oit holies, 
he  WTote  a  dec  I'  -.     This  was  not 

publij^hed,  but  K  which  there  is  ti 

dii"'  fopioi  II  I  I-:   niiijict,  vol,  ii,),  copies 

^^'  ed  of  it,  v  iied  the  council,  and  were 
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openly  read  in  Chcapside.  In  the  Star-cbamber  Cranmer 
a\iowed  the  writing,  tind  his  intention  of  affixing  it  to  e^•e^y 
chnrch-door  in  London.  The  council  committed  him  not 
only  for  treason  against  the  succession  of  the  queen,  but 
for  perseverance  in  *  disquieting  the  state.'  The  queen  did 
not  oppose  the  committal. 

In  Marcli,  1554,  Cranmer  was  removed,  in  company  with 
his  fellow -prisoners,  to  the  prison  of  Bocardo  at  Oxford, 
where  was  renewed  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which,  by  the  queen's  desire,  was  named  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  persons  sent  by  the  convocation 
lo  dispute  appeared  in  the  university,  and  Cranmer,  who 
was  first  called  before  them,  after  examining  the  questions 
set  before  him  (Burnet,  vol.  ii.),  entered  mto  argument 
upon  them.  After  liim  reasoned  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
amidst  much  shouting,  hissing,  confusion,  and  insult,  so 
that  the  assembly,  says  Burnet,  *  looked  hker  a  stage  tlian  a 
school  of  divines.'  On  the  19  th  the  discussion  was  revived; 
and  on  the  '28lh  they  were  again  brought  to  St.  Mary's, 
where  it  was  declared,  that  unless  they  would  turn,  they 
were  obstinate  heretics,  and  no  longer  members  of  the 
church.  Cnuimer  then  replied,  *  From  this  your  judgment 
and  sentence  I  appeal  to  the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty, 
trusting  to  be  present  with  Him  in  Heaven,  for  whose  pre- 
sence in  the  altar  I  am  thus  condemned :'  and  having  tlius 
spoken  he  was  removed  again  to  his  prison. 

He  had  some  days  before  sent  a  petition  to  the  council 
and  the  ciueen,  praying  pardon  for  his  offences  .towards  her, 
but  the  bearer  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  papers  broke 
them  open,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  reached  their 
destination.  However  this  may  be,  the  council  decreed 
that  the  cJiarge  of  treason  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
proceedings  for  heresy  followed  up,  that  the  pains  of  fire, 
and  not  the  axe,  might  be  the  manner  of  his  death. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  tribunal  before  which 
Cranmer  had  been  tried  was  not  competent  to  decide  the 
case,  and  that  the  sentence  was  illegal.  The  pope  therefore 
issued  a  fresh  commission,  and  on  the  12th  September, 
1655,  the  primate  was  again  examined  by  Brokes,  the 
bishop  of  Grloucestcr,  and  two  civilians,  Martin  and  Story. 
After  some  discussion,  sixteen  articles  of  accusation  were 
produced,  touching  which  eight  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  then  the  case  closed.  It  is  remarkable  that,  previous 
lo  these  proceedings,  Cranmer  ym^  summoned  to  appear 
wiLliiii  eighty  days  before  the  pope  at  Rome :  this  must 
have  been  a  mere  fiction  of  papal  law,  not  intended  for  him 
to  obey,  as  indeed  it  was  impossible  for  any  prisoner  to  do. 
Not  long  after  Cranmer  was  sent  back  to  prison,  he  hoard 
of  the  execution  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  after  a  few 
more  weeks  had  passed,  he  received  from  Cardinal  Pole  an 
answer  to  two  letters  that  he  had  written  to  the  queen 
during  the  intcr\al  between  the  last  proceedings  at  Oxford 
and  the  dav  that  these  bishops  were  brought  to  the  stake. 
It  appears  trom  these  letters  that  the  primate's  adherence 
to  Protestant  principles  was  still  unshaken.  On  the  29th 
of  November  the  eighty  days  had  elapsed,  and  on  tlie  4th 
of  December  he  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his 
bishopric.  A  letter  from  the  pope  (Paul  IV.),  bearing  date 
the  1 4th  of  November,  alUnning  him  to  be  contumacious, 
because  *  he  took  no  care  to  appear'  at  Rome  when  cited, 
and  declaring  him  guilty  of  heresy  and  other  enormi- 
ties, finally  commanded  his  execution.  On  the  14th  of 
Februar)',  in  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Cranmer  was  de- 
graded. It  was  within  a  few  days  after  tliis  that  the  forti- 
tude of  a  mind  which  had  hitherto  been  firm  gave  way 
under  the  jiressure  of  miser)'  and  the  close  prospcctof  a  tor- 
turing death.  The  love  of  life  overcame  his  firmness :  he 
forsook  his  principles,  and  wrote  a  recantation  of  his  faith. 
By  whose  exertions  his  resolution  was  shaken  we  cannot 
ascertain ;  but  this  unworthy  sacrifice  of  (opinion  ser\ed  only 
to  render  his  enemies  triumphant:  whatever  had  been  their 
promises,  the  recantation  was  of  no  avail  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.  On  the  30th  of  March,  the  eve  of  his 
execution,  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton 
College,  \tho  liad  been  ordered  by  the  ({ucen  to  attend  him. 
During  this  interview  Cranmer  gave  answer  that  he  re- 
mained firm  in  the  Catholic  faith  as  he  had  recently  pro- 
fc^scd  it,  an  answcT  that  has  by  some  been  ci.nsidercd  ecjui- 
vncal.  AllerColc  hud  left  him,  Garcina  entered  the  prison, 
aiul  rcquostcd  him  lo  transcribe  a  recantation,  to  be  deli- 
vered by  him  at  the  stake,  which  the  prisoner  consented  to 
do.    On  the  following  day  he  was  led  to  St.  Mary's  church, 


where,  after  an  exhortation  hid  been  read  by  Dr.  Cole,  and 
Cranmer  had  finished  his  private  devotions,  he  solemnly 
addressed  the  people,  openly  professing  his  faith,  and  at 
length  declaring,  '  Now  I  corao  to  tho  great  thing  that 
troubleth  my  conscience  more  tlian  an^  other  thing  that  I 
ever  said  or  did  in  my  life ;  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad 
of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my 
heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it 
might  be ;  and  that  is  all  such  bills  which  I  have  written  or 
signed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  degradation,  wheretn 
I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And  forasmuch  as  my 
hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  therefore  my 
hand  shall  first  be  punished.  For  if  1  may  come  to  the  fire, 
it  shall  be  first  burned.  And  as  for  the  \wpc,  I  refuse  him, 
as  Christ's  enemy,  and  antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine.' 
The  whole  assembly  was  astonished  at  this  speech  *  they 
had  supposed  that  he  would  have  confirmed  and  not  re- 
tracted his  recantation.  He  was  then  hurried  away  to  tbtt 
stake,  where  ho  stood  motionless,  holding  up  his  right  hand, 
and  exclaiming,  until  his  utterance  was  stifled,  *  This  un- 
worthy hand!    Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit  I* 

Cranmer's  diligence  and  application  wore  unusual:  he 
was  deeply  read  in  theology  and  canon  law,  and  ^-as  famflBr 
with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  which  he  acquired  during  his  traveli: 
the  copiousness  of  his  common-place  books  gave  weight  to 
his  opinion,  and  readiness  to  his  power  of  argument.  Hk 
reservation  respecting  the  oaths  which  he  swore  when  ap- 
pointed archbishop,  his  subserviency  to  Henry  VIII.  in  bb- 
nuUing  his  marriages,  his  share  in  the  condemnation  of 
some  heretics,  his  conduct  at  the  disgracing  of  Bonner  and 
Grardiner,  and  the  want  of  courage  which  made  him  recant 
after  his  condemnation,  are  great  blots  on  his  character. 
But  though  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  was  marked  bj 
dishonesty,  intemperance,  and  want  of  firmness,  these  weta 
rather  impulses  than  habitual  and  characteristic  vices,  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Cranmer  was  sincere,  mild,  and  mo- 
derate, and  for  the  most  part  a  firm  man :  nor  is  it  to  ba 
forgotten  that  persecution  was  the  policy  of  all  rcligioni 
parties  at  this  period.  He  had  moreover  the  virtue  oicon- 
stancy  to  his  friends,  a  very  rare  quality  in  the  times  in 
which  ho  lived ;  and  never  relaxed  his  friendship  towaidft 
Anne  Boleyn,  Cromwell,  or  Somerset  in  their  adverutr. 
The  affability'  of  his  manners,  and  the  gentleness  of  hn 
temper,  made  him  beloved  by  many  friends  and  men  of 
learning,  to  whom  he  also  extended  a  liberal  hosintality;  so 
that  his  protracted  imprisonment  and  cruel  death  was  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  measures  of  Mary's  government  A 
complete  collection  of  the  extant  works  of  Cranmer  has 
been  published  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Jcnkvns. 

(Stry])e's  Memorials  rf  Cranmer :  Fox's  Act^  and  Mon.; 
Burnet's  Hist.  Reform. ;  Gilpin's,  Todd's,  and  Le  Bas's  LitM 
of  Cranmer;  and  the  general  histories  of  the  period.) 

CRAPE  is  a  light  transparent  fabric  composed  of  silk* 
from  which,  by  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  all  the  glosc 
has  been  taken,  and  which,  when  dyed,  as  it  usually  is»  ol 
a  black  colour,  is  worn  as  the  sign  of  mourning  for  the 
dead. 

The  weaung  of  crape  is  conducted  according  to  tho 
simplest  method  of  the  weaver's  art,  all  its  peculiarity  being 
given  to  it  in  the  dressing,  which  it  receives  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  loom.  The  silk  is  used  without  its  having  been 
washed  or  dyed,  and  consequently  with  all  the  natural 
viscid  gum  which  forms  a  part  of  its  composition  as  spun 
bv  the  worm.  For  thin  crape,  the  only  preparation  which 
tne  filaments  undergo  previous  to  the  weaving  is  the  simide 
twisting,  which  forms  the  first  process  of  the  throwing 
mill,  and  in  which  state  the  thread  is  technically  calki 
singles.  When  it  is  intended  to  make  a  more  substant^ 
fabric,  the  warp  is  made  of  two  and  sometimes  tliree  fila- 
ments twisted  together,  which  in  that  state  are  called 
tram :  the  weft  is  still  composed  of  singles.  After  the  web 
is  taken  from  the  loom,  it  is  dressed  with  a  viscid  solution 
of  gum,  which  in  drying  causes  the  individual  threads  to 
resume,  as  far  as  the  interlacing  will  admit,  the  form  they 
originally  held  previous  to  their  being  twisted  in  the 
throwing  mill,  and  thus  is  produced  the  peculiar  wrinkled 
appearance  by  which  crai>e  is  distinguished.  This  fact  will 
be  shown  if  a  piece  of  crape  is  washed  in  water  hot  cnougli 
to  discharge  tne  gum,  wlicn  the  web  will  resemble  thin 
gauze. 

CRASIIAW,  RICHARD,  an  English  poet,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Crashaw,  a  divine  of  some  note  in  hifl 
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dajr,  wag  born  at  London,  but  in  what  year  is  nncertain. 
In  early  life  he  was  placed,  through  tho  kindneas  of  Six 
Henry  Yekerton  and  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  upon  the  foun- 
dalioD  at  the  Charterhouse,  whence,  in  March,  1632,  he 
;iprat  to  Puinbrokc  Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B. A.  in  1634.  He  afterwards  went  to  Pcterliouse,  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow  in  1637,  and  became  M.A.  in  1638. 

In  1634  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  mostly 
devotional,  in  which  tho  celebrated  line  is  found  upon  the 
niracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
other  and  greater  poets  than  Crashaw : 

*  Nympha  podica  Deam  vidit,  et  erubuiL* 
'  The  modest  water  law  its  Gkxl,  and  blushed* 

A  second  edition  of  his  'Poemata  and  Epigrammata'  was 
jHiblished  at  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1670. 

At  what  time  Crashaw  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  is 
uncertain.  Wood  says  he  took  degrees  at  Oxford  in  1641 ; 
About  which  time  he  seems  to  have  become   a  popular 

Ccher,  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  His  degrees, 
ever,  do  not  appear  in  the  public  register.  In  1644, 
when  the  parliamentary  army  expelled  those  members  of 
that  university  who  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  Crashaw 
was  among  the  number ;  and  being  unable  to  contemplate 
with  xeaignation  or  indifference  the  ruins  of  the  church 
establishment,  he  went  over  to  Franco,  whore  his  sufferings 
sod  their  pecuhar  influence  on  his  mind  prepared  him  to 
omhrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  1646  the  poet 
Cowley  ibund  Crsshaw  in  Franco  in  great  distress,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  tho  patronage  of  Charles  the  First's  queen, 
who  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  Italy:  there 
he  became  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome,  and 
was  made  a  canon  in  the  church  of  Loretto,  where  he  died 
of  a  fever,  soon  after  his  promotion,  about  the  year  16.')0. 
His  '  Steps  to  the  Temple,  Sacred  Poems,  with  other  De- 
lights of  the  Muses/  was  published  in  12mOn  1646 ;  a  se- 
cond c^tion«  1648;  and  a  third,  also  called  second  in  the 
title,  8vo^  1670.  Pope  occasionally  borrowed  thoughts  from 
Ciasbaw,  but  improved  them.  Crashaw  resembled  Her- 
bert  in  his  turn  of  mind,  but  possessed  more  fancy  and 
genius.  (See  the  new  edit,  of  the  Biogr.  Britannica; 
Chalmers's  Biogr.  Dictionary,  vol.  x.,  p.  482-485 ;  Wood, 
Foiti  Oxon.f  Buss's  edit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4 ;  Ellis^s  Specimens 
</  the  early  English  Poets,  vol.  iii.,  p.  224.)  In  1652  a 
posthumous  volume  of  his  Poems  was  published  at  Paris, 
accompanied  with  vignettes  by  Messager,  entitled  '  Carmen 
Deo  noatroy  te  decet  Hymnus — Sacred  Poems,  collected, 
eorrected,  augmented,  most  humbly  presented  to  my  Lady 
the  Countesse  of  Denbigh,  by  her  most  devoted  servant 
R.  C^  in  hearty  acknowledgement  of  his  immortall  obligation 
to  her  goodness  and  charity,'  8vo.  An  edition  of  his  Eng- 
lish Poems,  selected  from  the  two  volumes,  was  published 
by  Peregrine  PliUlips,  12mo.,  London,  1785. 
CR^VSSATELLA.  [Conchacea,] 
CRA'SSINA.    [Venjskid.b.] 

CRASSULA'CKiE,  a  natural  order  of  Polynetalous 
Exogcns,  forming  by  itself  the  Crassal  alliance  of  the  Apo- 
carpous group.  It  consists  of  succulent  plants,  with  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby,  and  annual  or  perennial  roots,  growing 
in  hot  dr\' exposed  places  in  the  more  temixsratc  parts  of  the 
old  worla  chiefly.  On  the  sun-scorched  cliflEs  and  volcanic 
soil  of  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  dry  sterile  plains  of  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  most  abundant.  Their  flowers 
ve  arranged  in  panicles,  spikes,  cymes,  and  corymbs ;  each 
has  a  oi^x  of  several  divisions,  alternating  with  which  is 
the  like  number  of  petals,  alternating  with  which  is  the 
like  number  of  stamens,  or  twice  as  many,  alternating  with 
vhich  are  as  many  distinct  carpels  as  there  are  segments  of 
the  calyx.  The  stamens  arise  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
there  is  usually  an  hypog)'nous  gland  at  tho  base  of  each 
carpel;  the  carpels  are  often  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
petals ;  and  sometimes  in  monstrous  cases  the  anthers  bear 
ovules  as  well  as  the  ovaries.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  number 
of  distinct  follicles,  each  containing  numerous  minute 
seeds;  the  embryo  lies  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 

Many  species  of  Crassula,  Rochea,  Sempervivum,  Scdum, 
&c.,  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers;  the 
various  annual  Tillajas,  &c.,  are  obscure  weeds;  house- 
leeks  (different  sorts  of  Sempervivum)  are  grown  for  their 
refrigerant  ciualitics  ;  and  the  leaves  of  ScmpcrviN-um  arbo- 
rcum  possess  powerful  tanning  qualities. 

All  the  hanly  species  may  be  grown  on  old  walls,  rooft, 
rock- work,  or  other  places  thoroughly  drained  of  moisture ; 


the  greenhouse  kinds  require  what  is  called  a  dry  stova 
treatment,  that  is,  they  must  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  limo 
rubbish,  broken  pots  and  earth ;  in  summer  they  arc  freely 
exposed  to  the  weather  in  sunny  situations  without  protec- 
tion, and  in  winter  they  are  kept  raoderatel)  cool,  and 
nearly  without  water. 


fCrMtnlaeece.] 

A,  a  portion  of  i  branch  of  S«mnerv{Tani  ^-lllosnni*  1.  i  cnlyn  of  M  mon- 
tantim  t  S,  a  part  of  th«  petals  and  aUment  laid  o^n,  and  ad^i^ring  by  tho 
tube  of  the  calyx;  3>  a  calyx  with  the  ovarios  projeclioL' — the  hviiogyiiofu 
•calet  are  leen  at  the  base  of  lome  of  these ;  A,  a  ripe  follicle ;  5,'  a  tcctiou 
of  a  seed  showing  the  embryo  in  the  aUnunen. 

CRASSUS,  the  surname  of  several  Roman  families, 
and  especially  of  the  triumvir  Marcus  Licinius.  When  lio 
is  first  mentioned  in  history,  he  is  spoken  of  as  exceedingly 
rich ;  and  it  was  partly  owmg  to  this  circumstance  that  he 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  the  revolted 
gladiators  of  Capua.  In  a  few  days  he  raised  an  army  of 
six  legions,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  A  battle 
was  fought  in  the  south  of  Italy,  near  Rhegium,  in  which 
Crassus  was  completely  victorious,  and  Spartacus  fell  with 
40,000  of  his  men.  Crassus  was  rewarded  with  an  ovation 
on  his  return ;  but  instead  of  the  usual  myrtle- wreath,  he 
had  a  laurel  crown.  (Aul.  Gellius,  v.  6.)  At  the  time  of 
his  expedition  against  Spartacus,  he  held  the  office  of 
prsBtor;  and  the  following  year  (A.u.c.  683,  71  B.C.),  ho 
was  chosen  consul  with  Tompey.  The  influence  which 
Pompey  gained  by  his  popular  and  engaging  manners 
Crassus  succeeded  in  acquiring  by  the  hospitahty  and  mu- 
nificence which  his  immense  wealth  easily  supported.  On 
one  occasion  he  gave  a  general  entertainment  to  the  whole 
people,  and  distributed  corn  enough  for  tlu*eo  months*  pro- 
\ision.  No  acts  of  importance,  however,  are  recorded  by 
historians  during  this  administration.  After  some  years, 
Crassus  and  Pompey  dropped  that  determined  violence 
towards  each  other,  which,  though  frequently  concealed, 
had  never  been  wholly  removed,  and  joined  Caesar  in  what 
is  called  the  first  triumvirate.  While  the  actual  power  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Caesar,  he  endeavoured  to 
blind  Crassus  and  Pompey  to  the  real  state  of  things  by 
certain  concessions  which  he  made.  With  this  view  he 
included  them  both  in  a  commission  for  dividing  the  lands 
of  Campania,  and  for  settling  a  colony  at  Capua,  and  thus 
enabled  them  to  provide  for  some  needy  adherents  to  their 
interests.    AAer  a  time  tho  alliance  was  discontinued,  but 
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it  WIS  renewed  ftgam ;  and  in  n.c.  56  Pompey  and  Crassua 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  in 
order  to  keep  out  Domitius  Ahenoharbus,  who  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  Csesar,  and  would  be  likely  to  thwart  his 
designs.  Ckesar  had  been  appointed  over  the  province  of 
Gaul  for  five  years ;  and  Crassus  and  Pompey,  though  for 
some  time  they  concealed  their  intentions,  at  last  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  for  the  same 
period  and  on  the  same  terms.  Pompey  did  not  leave 
immediately  for  Spain ;  but  Crassus  set  out  for  Syria 
without  delay,  even  before  the  year  of  his  consulate  was 
expired,  b.c.  55.  From  the  great  preparations  which  he 
made,  both  in  raising  forces  and  in  other  ways,  and  from 
his  known  avarice,  it  was  clear  that  a  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  was  the  real  object  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  the  joy 
which  he  displayed  at  the  prospect  of  so  vast  an  increase  of 
his  wealth  Appian  (on  the  Parthian  WarHy  $  135)  describes 
as  perfectly  childish  and  ridiculous.  The  tribune  Ateius 
endeavoured  to  prevent  Crassus  from  goine;  on  this  expedi- 
tion, but  in  vain ;  and  as  Crassus  was  pussmg  through  the 
gates  of  Rome,  the  tribune  pronounced  certain  terrible 
imprecations  upon  him  over  a  small  fire,  wliich  had  been 
lighted  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases.  A 
person  thus  devoted,  it  was  believed,  could  not  possibly 
escape,  and  the  person  who  so  devoted  another  rould  not 
prosper  himself,  and  therefore  it  was  a  course  not  pursued 
hastily  or  on  light  grounds.  (Ap])ian,  {  137;  Cicero  de 
DivimUionP,  i.  16.)  This  consideration  increased  the  alarm 
which  tlie  curse  produced  in  the  people,  and  even  among 
the  army  of  Crassus  himself.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded, 
by  way  of  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont,  to  Asia.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  ravaged  Mesopotamia  without 
resistance.  Orodes,  the  king  of  Parthia,  being  at  the  time 
engaged  in  an  invasion  of  Armenia,  his  general  Surena 
commanded  the  Parthian  forces  against  the  Romans.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  Carrhoo  between  Crassus  and 
Surena,  in  wliich  Crassus  was  defeated.  The  clamours  of 
his  soldiers  obliged  him  to  accept  proposals  of  peace  from 
Surena,  to  whom  the  messengers  of  the  Parthian  general 
promised  to  lead  him.  His  resistance  to  their  insulting 
treatment  pwvoked  their  fury,  and  they  put  him  to  death 
without  delay,  B.C.  53.  Surena  had  his  head  and  right 
hand  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodcsr 

We  have  ho  proof  that  Crassus  possessed  very  great  talent 
of  any  kind,  and,  but  for  his  wealth,  he  would  probably  have 
been  scarcely  known.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  large 
fortune;  but  the  rest  of  his  wealth  was  not  acquired  by  the 
most  honourable  means.  He  is  said  to  have  enriched  himself 
by  purchasing  at  a  very  low  price  the  estates  of  those  who 
were  proscribed  by  Sylla ;  also  by  letting  for  hire  slaves, 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  ^'arlou's  arts  and  trades ;  and  so 
high  was  his  own  standard  of  opulence,  that  he  said  no 
one  could  be  rich  who  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  army 
at  hifl  own  expense.  With  all  his  avarice  he  was  generally 
ready  to  lend  money  to  his  friends,  and  was  hospitable 
without  extravagance.  Cicero  (Brut.,  }  60)  represents  him 
as  a  man  of  moderate  aciiuircments  and  slender  abilities, 
but  of  great  industr}^  and  perseverance.  In  another  of  his 
works  (Tusc.  Quentf.,  v.  -40)  he  says,  *  Crassus  was  some- 
what deaf,  but  a  greater  misfortune  than  this  was  the  bad 
character  which  people  gave  him,  though  in  my  opinion, 
unjustly.*  (Cicero,  Epifff.  ad  Afficnm,  i.,  14.  17;  iv.,  13; 
Appian,  on  the  Parthian  Wars,  }  134-155;  Dion  Ca&sius, 
xxxvi.  &  xxxvii. ;  Plutarch,  Life  of  Crasviis.) 


[Coin  of  CrMtus.] 
British  Museum.    Actual  Size.    Silver.    Cli  grains. 

CRASSUS,  LUCIUS  LICINIUS,  was  considered  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  time.  He  appears  to  have  sujier- 
intended  the  course  of  Cicero*s  early  education.  (De 
Oratorr^  ii.,  1.)  Cicero,  in  one  place  {Brut.^  }  3S),  pro- 
nounces him  perfect,  and  in  the  treatise  Ixjfore  referred  to 
{De  Oratore)  he  delivers  his  own  sentiments  on  eloquence 
in  the  person  of  Crassus.    In  the  beginning  of  the  third 


book  be  takes  occasion  to  lament  the  death  of  the  intei> 
locutors  in  the  dialogue,  Crassus  and  Antonius. 

CRATiE'GUS,  an  extensive  genus  of  hardy  ti^cs  and 
bushes,  the  different  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  their  ornamental  appearance,  especially  when  loaded 
with  brightly-coloured  fruit.  It  belongs  to  the  pomeous 
di%ision  of  tlie  rosaceous  order,  and  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  apple,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  fruit  containing  a 
variable  number  of  stones,  as  the  medlar  does ;  fhim  the 
medlar  it  is  known  by  its  f¥uit  being  closed,  not  spread 
open,  at  the  apex. 

The  species  inhabit  woods  and  hedges  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere,  from  Barbarv  and  Palestine  to  about 
60°  N.  lat.  in  the  east,  and  from  Mexico  to  a  similar  lati- 
tude in  the  west.  South  of  these  limits  they  do  not  oocur 
in  a  wild  state.  Tlie  flowers  appear  in  the  greatest  prdlU- 
sion,  usually  in  terminal  cymes,  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  are  succeeded  by  small  round  fruits,  coloured  yd- 
low,  red,  purple,  or  black.  Most  of  them  are  merely  haws, 
and  fit  only  for  the  fbod  of  birds ;  a  few  are  larger  and 
more  fleshy,  but  none  of  them  have  been  found  worth  cul- 
tivating for  the  fruit,  except  the  azarole  {Crattcgus  Azaro- 
lus)y  wnich  is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  the  aronia,  which  is  soM 
in  the  markets  of  Montpellier  under  the  name  of  Pommettei 
d  deux  closes. 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  well-marked  species  and  Ttt- 
rieties  are  known  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  Into  ex 
tensive  collections  they  are  all  worth  introduction  except 
Cr.  panifofia  and  those  immediately  allied  to  it ;  and  fbr 
the  ornament  of  park  scenery  there  is  probably  no  genus  of 
flowering  trees  at  all  to  be'  comimred  with  Crateegus  for 
N-ariety,  tVagrance,  and  beauty.  Our  limits  prevent  our 
noticing  all  these  at  length;  we  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  a  brief  indication  of  those  which  are  most  valuable  for 
ornamental  puri)oses. 

Under  the  name  of  Hawthorns  we  would  comprehend 
all  the  numerous  sorts  which  are  either  varieties  of  Crata- 
frus  ojryaranthay  or  nearly  related  to  it.  They  have  all 
deeply-lobed  rather  shining  leaves  so  little  hairy  that  their 
bright  green  colour  is  not  deadened,  small  fVagrant  flowers, 
and  small  shining  haws.  They  are  distinguished  fbr  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  they  generally  grow  in  rich  sofl 
and  unharmed  by  the  pruning-knife.  Tnirty  feet  is  not 
an  unusual  height  for  very  fine  specimens,  and  when  of  that 
size  their  appearance  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  pictii- 
rcsaue.  Cr.  o,7  yacantha  itself  produces  varieties  with 
douole  flowers,  bright  crimson  flowers,  yellow  ft-tiit,  bldck 
fruit,  and  fruit  downy  when  young ;  the  latter  is  called  Cr, 
OTyacantha  eriocarpa^  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautifhl  of 
the  genus.  Besides  these  we  would  recommend  most  par- 
ticularly to  planters  the  Cr.  hfiterrqihyUa,  or  Odnstantinople 
thorn,  which  is  more  erect  and  rigid  in  its  manner  of 
growth  than  anV  of  the  varieties  of  Cr.  oxyaccLntha^  and 
grows  remarkably  fast. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  Oriental  Thorns, 
species  which  have  their  deeply-cut  leaves  covered  so  closely 
with  hairs  as  to  have  a  dull  grey  or  hoary  aspect,  large  fla- 
grant flowers,  and  large  succulent  rather  angular  fruit 
These  are  less  graceful  in  their  manner  of  growth  than  the 
true  hawthorns,  some  of  them,  especially  Cr,  tanaeeiijblia 
and  odfjratissima  having  a  round  formal  head ;  but  their 
flowers  are  even  more  fragrant  than  the  May-bush,  and 
their  fi-uit  renders  them  striking  objects  in  the  autumn. 
The  azarole  is  one  of  them ;  but  it  does  not  fruit  or  flower 
readily,  and  is  the  least  worth  having  of  the  group.  What 
wo  should  recommend  are  Cr.  odoratissima,  wltn  its  red, 
Cr.  tanacetifoUa,  with  its  yellow,  Cr.  orientalis,  with  its 
purple,  and  Cr.  Aronia^  with  its  light  orange-coloured  fhiit 

The  American  Thorns  are  species  with  leaves  but  little 
lobed,  usually  broad,  shining,  and  toothed  unequally,  often 
having  excee(hngly  long  spines,  and  having  fruit  generalljr 
of  an  nitermediate  size.  Tliey  are  not  quite  so  handsome 
as  .the  s])e('ies  of  the  two  former  groups;  but  the  following, 
nevertheless,  have  sufficiently  ornamental  features,  viz, 
Cr.  crusgaUi,  or  the  Cockspur  thorn,  with  very  long  strong 
spines  and  shining  deep-green  leaves ;  of  this  wx»  have  a 
broad-leaved  variety  called  splendens^  and  a  narrow-leaved 
variety  called  salicifolia ;  Cr.  pninifolia,  oval(foiia,  and 
Dou^lasii,  with  dark  handsome  leaves;  Cr.  punctata, 
with  large  yellow  or  red  haws ;  Cr.  cordata,  with  brilliant 
scarlet  fruit,  and  Cr.  tNirrorarjki,  with  very  small  beautifrd 
vermilion  fruit  and  graceful  pendulous  shoots. 

The   SmaH-teavcd  Thorns  are   all  •  North  Amexican* 
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ng  Uul)!^  and  Are  not  worth  cultj- 

7*  ThoruJi  consUt  of  Cr*  mexicarui 
tormer  \&  a  amatl  tree,  with  Ua*  e- 
Xi^Ui  gicvu  leave*  aud  large  round  yellow  fruil ; 
il>!y  !i>o  tender  for  hardy  cultivaliou  north  uf  Lt^u- 
Ml  mlmbiUnt  of  rocks  and  wild  iduceii  in 
out  J  It!  and  the  Cauoa^ius,  liaa  S4>  long  h\^x\ 

-  uf  its  Uame-colouriHl  berries  aud 
quire  nu  duiicnptiou  here. 
Ill  Ml  '     '  ■  ^  '•    1  upon  the  eom- 

Hi>>n  ha^^  1^  du  Hut  allow 

Ibiitn  to  <A,^   ^  M^'i^,?   4ii.^T  L.v  ,,_i  .iiclesii  ornameni 

|tlM^r  g4»t  I   thera  by  providing  hawthorn  iitijt^ks, 

lai.in    \k\  .  it;i\   \u>ik    tin  111     ihcin^t'lvtJS  ^  or  a   vt»rv 

rts,  if  eacli  of 
i  mMiii  the  bauitj 
bo  vasdy  etltct<id  by  u  skilful  budder. 
\vT\  lio  to  intermix  the  ditft^rout  ^roujwi 
•auso  llu?  spticittei  would  not  har mo- 
il hud  appearance  wouU   be  the 

Li>udi0A'&  Ai;koretj£m  and  Fruticelum  Britmimcum, 
■'  solai,  21  and  12,  for 

I  est*  pluiUsi.) 

-  I  I IV  tt    i  i  i  -  J 

L'ral  Gre«k  writers.     I.  A  co- 
">  »st  eminent  of  the  prede- 


and  intrui^tefl  1ui»  noQ  Marcus  ta  his  oare  at  Athens.  {De 
Officii^,  i.  Ij  lie  taught  first  in  his  native  place,  wh«i^ 
he  wus  stdl  rcHiding  when  Puiapy  came  thithei  afler  ihe 
hullle  of  Pharsalia ;  he  had  an  interview  wuh  the  defea<e<| 
general,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  pro\ideme.  (Ph^- 
turch*  Pomp.,  e»  Ixxv.)  AfterwartU  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
Clicero  not  only  got  him  nuide  a  Roman  citizen  by  Juhus 
CiXSikd',  but  even  (Prevailed  upon  the  AtHx^iagiui  to  vole  that 
he  should  be  requested  to  continue  at  Athens  as  an  in-t 
stnieior  of  youth,  ^niee  he  wa*  an  ornanietu  to  the  eiiy,* 
(Plata ich»  Cicero,  {,\  xxiv.)  Bruluji  went  to  Athens  tu  he*t 
Cratip]»Liii  while  engat;ed  in  prepuralions  to  meet  the  army 
of  iheTriuiuvirale.  <  Plot  arc  h,  Z^rM^w*.  c.  xxivj  Cratippua 
wrote  a  treatise  on  divination*  in  wliich  he  allowed  that 
kind  which  was  deiived  faan  clreauis  and  the  ravin j^^  of 
idiots,  but  denied  ull  uiher  sorts  iji  divination*  tCicero  ti^ 
Divirmi.  i.  3  and  M.)  In  addition  to  his  merits  as  a  philo- 
soplier,  we  are  told  that  he  was  an  amubiiig  companion* 
ami  j^ifted  with  great  j»owert>  of  conversation.  (Ciccro  ad 
Far  \l  21.) 

I  >U.      [AsTACUa.      CtiUSTACKA.] 

t^UAVUrsts  (from  the  French  craijun^  derived  from 
craie^  chalk)  are  a  species  of  material  for  drawnig,  and 
may  be  considered  as  of  twti  kindi4,  native  and  artifuiul 
The  principal  native  crayons  are  black,  while,  and  red.  Tlje 
best  bliick  is  procured  from  Italy.  It  is  a  species  of  eurtlu 
which  is  soft  in  the  ground,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air.     It  is  of  a  bright  even  tint,  and  of  a  smooth  an4 


litflt.  ^ 


Dot. 


<Suidas.) 

AntlLM'tlOS, 


\^i 


^ 


-  veiT  favourably  of  turn.  (  inoderatclv  hard  texture.     Admirably  adaptud  to  outlining 

,    -•  -■- '11 -  ^^'  *'—    I  and  shading  drawings  of  any  si*e,  it  in  the  arlist'h  best  toid 

for  s^tudy.  It  wdl  form  a  large,  bold,  aud  strong  hue,  ami 
in  at  the  stitue  time  capable  of  extreme  Imenet^.  The  be^t 
white  is  a  pure  chalk,  and  is  procured  iu  France.  It  i:i  of 
a  brilliant  colour^  but  very  brittle;  so  that  it  is  tUlficult  to 
avoid  breaking  it  frequently.  There  are  various  monies  of 
correcting  its  britlleness,  s*ich  as  soaking  it  in  milk,  baking 
il  oil  hot  iron,  or  in  the  fire ;  but  lliey  all,  more  or  loss,  in- 
jure  the  brilliancy  of  its  tint.  Pipe-clay  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute,  as  being  smoother  anil  less  brittle; 
but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  tint,  Whitu  chalk  ia  Ubcd  on 
tinted  paper  to  touch  on  or  hatch  the  high  liy!'«^  ^<  is 
aUo  much  u^*d  by  the  painter  to  determine  or 

outline,    Ked  chalk  is  employed  in  the  place  of  bi  -  ..k 

on  while  or  tinted  paper,  because  it  is  freer  than  the  l>est 
black  chalk,  and  firmer  aud  smoother  than  the  interior 
kinds.  It  is  also  of  a  warmer  and  more  ao^reeable  tone  of 
colour  ;  but  it  is  by  nu  means  capable  of  the  same  degreo 
of  fineness  iu  small  or  highly-finished  drawings:  it  is  a 
clayey  oohreous  substance.  All  these  three  kinds  of  native 
cxayons  arc  frequently  i:  V  '  tu  the  same  drawing,  on 
tinted  papers,  which  arc  of  a  neutral  grey,  of  a 

blueish,  greenish,  or  brown  isii  i^uality. 

j\jrldicial  crayons  are  comjiosed  of  ditt'erent  coloured 
earths,  and  other  •-'■'--<,  rolled  into  solid  sticks  with 
somis  tenacious  stn  milk,  common  gin,  or  beer- 

wort.     The  best  ur  i  from  SwiticerlmuT     Tlu^  :»r.^ 

employed  in  cray*  -:  upon  a  groui.  1 

paper  or  vellum,  SI  1  pou  a  canva?,  ^^  n 

previously  extended  ou  a  deal  frame.  It  is  requisite  tu  paint 
with  cooler  tints  in  crayons  than  in  oils,  which  is  the  reaaoa 
why  crayon  paintcris  generally  fall  into  such  a  cold  style  of 
colouring  when  they  work  in  the  other  mat<>rial.  Grtvit 
softness  and  delicacy  aud  great  vivacity  of  t  i 
lainod  in  finished  crayon  paintings;  but  «1 
and  truth  of  colour,  are  not  attainable,  nor  soiifiiiy  ai 
the  forms.  Moreover,  the  delicacy  proper  to  the  sub- 
stance is  tolerably  certain  to  betray  the  artist  who  de\otes 
himsclt*  solely  to  its  use  into  a  petty  and  \\cak  style  oi' 
drawing:  For  sketches  oi'  portraits,  in  wiiirli  ili.'  i\jtni  and 
exprcsision,  aud  a  general  idea  of  the  u,  are  all 

that  is  i^Hjuired,  crayons  arc  a  very  i  ^  ad  useful 
material ;  but  they  should  be  employed  oidy  occasionally, 
and  us  a  variety  to  other  modes  uf  ^tudy. 

The  native  cravons  are  the  legitimate  materials  for  thcd 

Tittirt  in  the  stuiy  of  drawing,   and  in  iracin^  the  (Irst 

-  of  design.     Some   of  the  sketches   oi   Raphael, 

Angelo,    the  Caracci,   and  others  of  tho    great 

p.uiiur-,  remain  to  attest  the  utility  of  crayons  in  forming 

the  style  of  a  painter  or  sculptor,  and  their  capability  of 


|i  '-n  originally  one  oi  Cra 

i>k  on  Aristoph.  iit/ryj,  but  lie  could  not 
i-y  long,  since  he  vva.^  w  ell  known  as  a  comic 
$0  B.C.  (Euseb.  ad  0/ymp.,  bi,  2.)  Aristotle 
If  iHf  w*tts  the  first  who  introduced  regular  plots 
iP^eLc.w}  11.  A  Cynic  philosopher, 
IS  of  Thehoa^  who  flourished  ubouL  the 
'  ,  when  Demetrius 
Laiirt.  vi.  86  ;  Plu- 
'      ''  '>  and 

rofK- 

III.  A  philosopher  of  the 

and  born  iti  iikt*  demo  of 

'  of  Polch  11  he 

ructor  of  .V  ^  nnd 

aitt*.     iDuig.  Lucrt.  iv.  4.)  lie  nourished 

|-i87  B.C.    (See  Clinton's  Ftufi  Helhnicu  ii.. 

» sayb,  that  his  uhdosijphiiud  doctrines  did 

^  fTTjm  those  of  Plato.     (Academ,  l  9.)     IV. 

u  and  stoic,  son  of  Ti  ,  and 

He  was  sent  as  ;  i    to 

''  V         Tims,  about  iju^  yrar  159 

V.  iu.,  p.  bl>.)     His  works 

^^v^  u  xi.-,  uf  them  iu  Chuiou,  iiL, 


;S   ilit^  Hon  iif  Oalliraedes,  a  writer  of  the  old 

^  -  519  B.C.     It  is  not  known 

Hl^:  it  is  inferred,  however, 

fq.  524-330),  that  he  did 

ikuwhat  advanced  in  Ufe. 

%  vol.  ii.,  p.  49,)     lie  was  the 

-   Arihtophaues :  two  occasions 

u   vviijch  the  judge i  proiiounce<l  him  only 

great  poet;  and  m  4*23  u.c.»  the  first  prixe 

:  '      ailed  the  *  Wine- Flask,*  the 

Liig    pUcetl    second*   and   the 

ird.     He   ;^     ^   *'vear  after. 

I  by  his  11,  and  at 

I   ^  K-1  ■   :  .»  much 

'   ^   i.i:-  ij.d  -il;-:   I'o  was 

Liid  ui  his  la.st  play  he  showj 

strove  to  get  auorced  from 

4  love  for  his  iW'inatiug 

tt^  Scholiast  on  Aristoph, 

iadcH  tu  this  failing 

e»  the  PeiKe^  7Ui.j 

>  c  jsuLniics  liave  come  down  \q  us. 

,  \L  p.  431.) 

.   .        '       ^  '  Mity- 

who 

.i',j-Mj.MVi  <M  tM^'  ,._-._-  i*>r  ■  .'jf,, n,%,  *a 

hujua  memoriae  phdo;jophonim*>. 


ex|u 

^ 

the 


^»- 


s  emplovcd  Jo  liold 

a  at  cat  h  end,  so  a^ 

to  gap^aUttlQ  ta  adukU  tljiu  cir«iyoQ;  a  altdjng  su^^  aia* 
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breees  tlio  tube,  and  may  be  made  to  close  the  disparted 
tides  ftrmly  upon  the  crayon. 

A  stump,  made  of  leather,  cork,  or  paper,  closely  rolled, 
or  cut  into  a  short  round  stick,  more  or  less  sharply  pointed 
at  each  end,  is  used  to  soften  and  spread  the  chalk  or  crayon 
in  the  shaded  parts  of  the  drawing. 

CREAM.    [Butter.] 

CREAM  FRUIT,  a  kind  of  eatable  fruit  found  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  said  to  be  produced  bv  some  a|K)oynaceous  plant. 

CREASOTE  or  KREAS0T6  (from  icptac,  *  flesh,'  and 
aAKuf,  *  to  save,')  is  a  fluid  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  obtained  by  Reic-henhach.  This  substance 
exists  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  but  it  is  best  prepared 
flrom  that  portion  of  the  oil  distilled  from  wood-tar  which 
is  heavier  than  water.  The  operation  is  too  complicated  to 
admit  of  its  being  stated  at  length.  The  properties  of  crea- 
Bote  are  the  following : — It  is  a  colourless  transparent  fluid, 
and  has  a  strong  odour  which  greatly  resembles  that  of 
smoked  meat,  with  a  caustic  and  burning  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  r037 ;  it  boils  at  397^  and  remains  fluid  at  17° 
below  zero.  It  requires  80  parts  of  water  for  solution,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  a)ther,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  in  all 
proportions.  It  bums  with  a  sooty  flame,  refracts  light 
powerfully,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  it  has 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties.  It  is  highly  antiseptic, 
and  hence  the  name  given  to  it.  It  combines  both  vvith 
acids  and  with  alkalis;  but  it  is  decomposed  by  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  unites  with  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Crea<;ote  coagulates  albumen,  even  when  much  diluted, 

and  it  also  coagulates  serum.    Meat  and  fish  are  preser\'ed 

after  havine  been  brushed  over  with  creasote  and  dried  in 

the  sun;   the  antiseptic  power  of  pyroligneous  acid  and 

wood-smoke  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  presence. 

A' few  drops  added  to  ink  arc  said  etfoctually  to  prevent  its 

becoming  mouldy.    It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of— 

Carbon  .         .         •         77*42 

Oxvgen  .         .         .         14' 46 

Hydrogen        •         .  8*  12 

100 

Medical  Properties. — Tlio  chemical  analysis,  as  given 
above,  shows  this  compoimd  to  contain  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon ;  which  circumstance,  along  with  other  pecu- 
liarities, renders  it  in  certain  cases  a  valuable  medicine,  and 
in  other  instances  a  formidable  poison.  The  introduction,  by 
its  means,  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  into  the  body,  pro- 
duces all  the  bad  efiects  which  an  excess  of  that  principle 
in  the  animal  system  is  known  to  occasion ;  while  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  system,  this  increased  quantity  of  car- 
bon produces  the  remarkably  sedative  effect  which  has  fol- 
lowed its  use.  There  can  also  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  highly  carbonized  nature  of  this  compound,  along 
with  its  power  of  coagulating  albumen,  is  the  source  of  the 
powerful  antiseptic  properties  which  many  of  its  combi- 
nations and  solutions  have  heen  known  for  ages  to  possess. 
Independently  of  its  general  action  on  the  system  when 
taken  internally,  it  produces,  when  concentrated,  a  local 
effect  on  the  part  to  which  it  has  been  applied  very  neces- 
sary to  be  home  in  mind,  and  which  probablv  is  owing  to 
the  power  which  creasote  seems  to  possess  of  coagulating 
the  albumen,  even  of  living  as  well  as  of  dead  tissues,  and 
which  it  is  enabled  to  reach  by  destroying  the  epidermis  of 
the  part  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  toucli.  Dropped  upon 
the  tongue  it  causes  violent  pain  ;  unless  largely  diluted  it 
cannot  be  swallowed,  as,  independent  of  the  pain,  it  co- 
agulates the  albumen  of  all  the  fluids  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Fibrine,  carefully  separated  from  other  prin- 
ciples, is  not  affected  by  creasote. 

A  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  creasote  taken 
into  the  stomach  causes  a  sensation  of  warmth,  and  if  re- 
peated at  short  intervals,  or  the  dose  gradually  increased, 
giddiness  and  other  signs  similar  to  those  of  intoxication 
are  experienced.  The  urine  is  frequently  observed  to  ac- 
quire a  black  hue,  *  as  if  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  ink  had 
been  added  to  it,  perfectly  transparent,  and  without  sedi- 
ment.' {Medical  Gazette^  vol.  xvi.  p.  599.)  In  larger  doses 
it  has  all  the  eifects  of  a  narcotico-acrid  poison,  the  venous 
state  of  the  hlood  producing  on  the  brain  a  marke<lly  seda- 
tive eflect,and  the  respiration  becoming  slow  and  laborious, 
or  convulsive.  Animals,  fishes,  and  insects,  plunged  into 
creasote  water  speedily  die  with  strong  convulsions.  Even 
plants  watered  with  it  perish,  except  perhaps  those  of  the 


tribe  Ericaceco,  which  eonfttitute  the  chief  vegetation  of  bogi 
or  mosses. 

Creasote  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  very  many 
diseases,  in  few  of  which  will  it  ultimately  bo  found  usefd. 
Vomiting,  including  sea-sickness,  some  forms  of  bronchitis, 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  hemorrhage  either  spontanoonia  or 
from  wounds,  are  the  only  cases  in  which  it  nas  a  claim  to 
confidence.  Vomiting,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  hyi- 
terical  and  other  persons  from  irritation  of  the  origin  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  ner\'es,  will  almost  invariably  bo  nUc\iated 
or  checked  ;  also  that  in  sea-sickness,  which  proceeds  from 
a  similar  cause,  may  be  lessened,  but  scarcely  any  other 
kind  of  vomiting  can  be  relieved  by  it.  That  form  of  vomit- 
ing which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  phthisis  pulmonab, 
and  is  connected  with  subacute  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  sure  to  be  aggravated  by  it;  as  will  any  other, 
either  caused  by  scirrhus,  ulceration,  or  any  crude  indi- 
gested matter  in  the  stomach.  The  utility  of  breathing 
the  vapour  of  tar- water  in  some  forms  of  bronchitis  ofton 
mistaken  for  consumption,  has  been  long  known;  but 
creasote  can  be  of  no  ser\'ice  in  true  tubercular  consump- 
tion, when  cavities  exist  in  the  lungs.  Creasote  poosean 
great  influence  over  external  ulcers  when  it  can  bo  applied 
sufficiently  strong  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  so  form 
an  artificial  skin,  under  which  the  healing  process  goes  on 
kindly.  Thus  in  porrii^,  especially  ringworm  of  the  sca]|i^ 
and  psoriasis,  it  is  unrivalled.  But  poisoning  has  resalled 
even  from  its  external  application.  Its  power  of  coagulating 
the  albumen  of  the  hlood  renders  it  a  most  valuable  styptiflb 
and  it  may  bo  employed  to  stop  the  bleeding  mouths  «  em 
the  largest  arteries,  such  as  the  carotid,  during  surgical  ope- 
rations, or  the  flow  of  blood  from  leech-bites.  In  ease  of 
poisoning  by  creasote,  moderate  venesection  and  artiidri 
respiration  may  be  employed ;  the  latter  should  be  continnod 
till  by  the  operation  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys 
the  system  can  free  itself  fi-om  the  hurtfUl  excess  of  cariMNi. 
The  solution  of  creasote  sliould  always  be  prepared  of  a  defi- 
nite strength,  to  lire  vent  unfortunate  occurrences  ftom  an 
over-dose.  Creasote  is  now  extensively  employed  to  pieserM 
anatomical  preparations  for  museums.  It  is  Ukewise  6aa' 
dulently  added  to  wliiskey  to  givo  the  peat-re^  lla^nr 
which  many  like. 

CREBILLON,  PROSPER  JOLYOT  DE.  was  bora  at 
Dijon  in  1674,  of  an  antient  and  noble  family.   He  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Paris,  to  study  the  law,  under  a  person  namei 
IVieur.    The  master  and  pupil  were  both  attached  to  ths 
theatre;    and  the  former  observing  in  Crebillon  stranff 
marks  of  a  poetic  genius,  urged  him  to  try  his  powers  on  a 
tragedy.      Crebillon  accordingly  took  the  subject  of  tiie 
children  of  Brutus,  which  he  carried  to  the   actors,  who 
however  rcjet'tcd  it  in  a  manner  so  little  flattering  to  the 
feelings  of  an  author,  that  he  threw  his  manuscript  into  the 
fire,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  writing  for  the  stage.     \ 
Priour  would  not  sufter  him  to  remain  in  this  despondencv,     \ 
and  the  tragedy  of  *  Idomem^/  produced  in  1707,  was  tlie     i 
fruit  of  his  ]iersuasions.    The  fihh  act  did  not  at  first  please 
the  audience,  but  an  alteration  was  made,  and  the  pieoe     I 
was   perfectly   successful.      In    1707  appeared   his  second     \ 
piece,  called  *Atr^'e/  which  is  founded  on  the  horrible 
mcident  of  Atreus  bringing  to  Thyestes  a  cup  filled  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  son.      Priour  being  in  a  declining 
state  of  health  when  this  tragedy  came  out,  was  carrial 
into  a  box :  at  the  end  of  the  representation  he  embneed 
Crebillon,  and  said :  *  I  die  contented,  I  have  made  you  a 
poet,  and  I  leave  a  man   to  the  nation.'     The  success  of 

*  Atrce*  was  indeed  very  lair,  but  it  was  not  until  the  pro- 
duction of  *  Rhadamiste,*  in  1711,  that  Crebillon's  &M 
rose  to  its  height,  and  it  is  on  this  piece  that  it  chiefly  rests. 
Boileau  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  very  mean  opinion  ef 
'  Rhadamiste,'  but  this  has  been  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
he  had  only  heard  the  first  two  sanies,  which  are  unques- 
tionably inferior  to  the  others.  After  the  production  of 
this  piece,  Crebillon  did  not  much  increase  his  reputation; 
his  *Xerxes'  (1714),  and  '  Seniiramis'  (17J7)  were  not  very 
successful ;  and  though  *  Pyrrlius*  (1 726)  was  ver}-  well  re- 
ceived, the  author  himself  said  he  was  surprised,  as  it  vai 

*  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy,  rather  than  a  tragedy  itself.* 

He  did  not  brmg  out  any  other  piece  for  twenty-tvo 
years.  The  death  of  his  wife,  and  certain  pecuniary'difi 
culties,  weighed  down  his  spirits  to  that  extent,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  writing.  However,  at  tho  end  of  that  ])eriod 
he  was  allowed  by  the  king  a  pension  of  1 000  francM^  tor 
which  ho  was  indebted  to  the  persuasions  of  MacL  Pomp»* 
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dMi;  who  was  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  her  batreil  to  Vol- 
taire to  benefit  Crebillon,  as  these  two  authors  were  always 
looked  on  as  rivals  in  the  drama.  His  tragedy  of  *  Catilina' 
WM  now  advertised,  and  great  were  the  expectations  of  tlie 
piiblio ;  the  court  wore  determined  to  patronize  him,  and 
the  king  himself  furnished  the  requisite  dresses.  It  was 
foroduoM  in  1749,  and  the  applause  was  tumultuous.  The 
pnhlic  however  on  readinj::  it  began  to  retract  their  liasty 
mise,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  tragedy  was  a  very  un* 
nithflil  picture  of  the  manners  of  antient  Homo,  a  censure 
which  should  not  be  passed  on  Crobillon  as  pecviiarly  dis- 
tiBgaishing  him  from  other  authors  of  his  schooL  *Lo 
Truimvirar  was  produced  when  the  author  was  eighty-one 
yeua  of  age,  and  had  but  indifferent  success ;  he  also  began 
another  tragedy,  called  '  Cromwell/  about  this  time,  wliich 
wai  never  completed. 

Crebillon  died  in  the  year  1762,  and  a  monument  was 
eieeted  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  GerA^ois,  by  the 
Older  of  Louis  XV.  The  French  actors  also  caused  a  mag- 
niOoent  service  to  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Jean  do 
Litran  in  honour  of  tho  veteran  dramatist,  at  which  all  the 
literati  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  France  attended. 

It  it  on  the  tragedy  of  *  Rhadamiste*  (Tacitus,  Annal, 
xiL  44*  &C),  that  the  fame  of  this  author  rests ;  and  in 
niite  of  the  various  solecisms  which  profound  critics  of 
toe  French  language  discover  in  this  work,  the  English 
raider  will  find  it  more  to  his  taste  than  many  tiag^es, 
the  nnnea  of  which  are  more  fiuniliar  to  him.  The  plot  is 
hjffhly  interesting,  and  there  is  a  fire  in  the  character  of 
'EhadMniafe,*  and  a  matronly  dignity  in  that  of '  Zenobie,' 
wUdi  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  prevents  the 
teiium  which  many  English  readers  feel  in  perusing  a 
nmidi  tragedy. 

Dioae  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Crebillon  may  read  a 
diqiter  ou  ^ub  author  in  La  Harpe's  '  Cours  de  la  Littfra- 
toBA.'  The  chapter  is  a  long  one,  and  the  extracts  are  so 
copious,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  so  pointedly 
to-  the  nnnarkable  passages,  that  he  may  really  learn  more 
of  Gnbtlkm  by  readmg  that  critique  than  by  perusing  the 
anllior's  own  works. 

CREBILLON,  CLAUDE  PROSPER  JOLYOT  DE, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 707.  He  wrote 
a  namber  of  romances,  which  acquired  a  great  popularity, 
oiring>,  as  aome  say,  more  to  their  extreme  licentiousness 
than  to  any  intrinsic  merit  His  strict  moral  character  is 
always  brou^t  forward  as  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
gnat  laxity  of  his  writings.  Ho  was  well  known  as  a 
memher  of  two  convivial  societies,  called  the  Dominicaux 
and  the  Caoeau^  the  latter  of  which  enrolled  among  its 
names  those  of  Piron,  ColK*,  and  Gallet.  Crebillon  the 
yranger  died  in  1777. 

The  remark  that  his  fame  is  only  owine  to  his  obscenity 
does  not  to  us  seem  wholly  true.  Indeed  the  very  author 
of  this  remark  {Biog,  Univ.)  makes  another  which  tends  to 
weaken  it.  He  says  that  Crebillon  is  too  cold  a  writer,  and 
wmts  that  warmth  of  colouring  which  is  requisite  to  render 
works  of  a  licentious  nature  endurable.  The  foot  is,  that 
fals  novels*  in  spite  of  their  outrageous  indecency,  contain 
a  mst  accnrate  picture  of  the  motives  that  actuate  persons 
ia  a  ooimpt  state  of  societv.  They  are  rather  the  works 
of  a  cynic,  who  tears  the  mask  off  ^ice,  than  of  a  voluptuary, 
iiho  is  abaotbed  in  its  contemplation ;  and  if  we  regard  them 
ia  this  light,  their  grossness  may  be  reconciled  with  his 
strict  moial  character.  Still  however  the  philosophy  which 
thvr  inculcate  is  of  a  morbid  nature  (being  much  like  that 
of  Kochefoucault),  and  only  those  whose  minds  arc  unas- 
niisble  by  impurity  can  peruse  with  any  profit  the  novels 
ofGkebillon. 

CRE'CY,or  (as  it  is  frequently  written  in  English  works) 
CRESSY,  a  small  town  (bourg)  in  the  department  of 
Somme,  in  France,  on  the  little  river  Maie,  which  falls  into 
the  Bstuary  of  the  Somme.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  terri- 
toiy  fertile'  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  in  grass :  cattle, 
wool,  and  hemp  aro  among  tho  articles  of  trade.  There 
aie  several  tan-yards,  and  oil  and  corn-mills.  There  is  a 
considerable  forest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population 
of  the  commune  as  given  in  Prudhomme's  Dictiotmaire  Uni- 
tenet  deia  France,  1804,  was  1207. 

Othcj  is  chicly  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  near  it, 
Auffust  '26,  1346,  between  the  Eiiglish  and  French  armies 
na&r  their  rcMjpectivo  kings,  Edward  III.  and  Philippe  VI. 
(de  Valois).  Tne  English,  who  had  been  plundering  Nor- 
maadie,  and  had  carrwd  their  ravages  to  the  neighbourhood 


of  Paris,  were  rotreatinff  whon  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  French.  The  force  of  the  contcnuing  armies  is  usually 
estimated  at  about  30,000  English  and  100,000  French :  but 
Mr.  Turner  {Hint,  qf  England  during  t/te  Middle  Agee, 
2nd  edit.,  Lond.  1825,  vol.  ii.  p.  109)  states  the  English 
army  to  have  been  as  follows: — 1st  division,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  the  Black  Prince),  800  men- 
at-arms,  2000  archers,  and  1000  Welshmon;  2nd  division^ 
under  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  others,  800  men-at« 
arms,  1200  archers ;  3rd  division,  or  reserve,  under  the  king 
in  person,  700  men-at-arms,  and  2000  archers.  Allowing 
these  numbers  to  have  been  doubled  by  tho  addition  of  the 
retainers  of  the  men-at-arms,  it  will  still  givo  only  17,000 
men.  The  English  reserve  was  not  engaged,  and  the  king 
remained  during  the  whole  action  at  a  windmill,  surveying 
the  fight  and  refusing  to  send  aid,  though  his  son,  then  a 
boy  or  sixteen,  was  hard  prosiscd  b^'  the  enemy,  adding  to  the 
messenger  who  had  entreated  aid,  *  Return,  Sir  Thomas^ 
and  tell  thoso  who  scut  you  not  to  expect  mo  while  my 
son  is  alive.  Tell  them  that  I  commanct  that  they  let  my 
boy  win  his  spurs:  for  I  wish,  if  Go<l  has  so  ordained,  tliat 
the  day  be  his  own,  and  tliat  the  honour  rest  with  him  and 
those  in  whoso  care  I  have  placed  him.'  Tho  French  were 
defeated  very  much  through  their  o>vn  impetuosity  and 
want  of  discipline.  The  butchery  was  dreadful,  for  the 
English,  being  so  much  inferior  in  number,  sliowed  no 
mercy.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  tho 
count  of  Alen^on,  brother  of  the  king  of  Franco,  the  count 
of  Flanders,  eight  other  counts,  two  archbishops,  and  several 
lords  and  German  barons,  fell;  and  (according  to  the 
English  account)  1 200  knights  and  about  30,000  other  per- 
sons. Philippe  of  Valois  received  two  wounds,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  who  fled.  An  equal  or  even  greater  num- 
ber of  French  fell  the  next  day  in  various  rencontres* 
according  to  Froissart  The  result  of  this  foarfid  slaughter 
was  the  siege  of  Calais,  which  surrendered  aAer  a  year's 
siege. 

CREDENTIALS  are  the  instruments  which  an  am- 
bassador or  other  diplomatic  minister  receives  from  his  own 
government,  authorizing  him  to  appear  in  his  diplomatic 
character,  defining  the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  showing 
to  what  rank  of  ministers  lie  is  intended  to  belong.  The 
credentials  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  closed  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  power  to  which  the  minister  is  sent;  but 
ministers  are  sometimes  accredited  by  letters  patent,  which 
is  the  form  commonly  adopted  when  they  aro  to  be  sent  to 
a  congress. 

A  minister  cannot  be  received  in  any  other  character 
than  that  which  is  gi\-en  him  by  liis  credentials ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  usually  communicates  their  contents  before 
he  is  admitted  to  his  first  audience.  If  he  is  accredited  by 
letters  patent^  this  is  done  by  showing  the  instrument 
itself;  but  if  his  credentiabi  aie  sealed,  then  by  presenting 
a  co]>y  of  them. 

The  powers  granted  by  the  credentials  may  either  be 
confined,  to  certain  specified  transactions,  or  extend  gene- 
rally to  all  negotiations  whatever;  and  may,  in  either  case, 
be  either  limited  or  unlimited ;  in  which  latter  case  the 
minister  is  styled  a  minister  with  full  powers,  or  minister 
plenipotentiary.  (Vattel,  Droit  dee  Uens,  liv.  iv.,  }  76 ; 
Kliiber,  Droit  dee  Gens  modems,  }  193,  194. 

CREDIT,  in  PoUtical  Economy,  [Bill  of  Exchanob. 
CxjrbencyJ 

CREDITON.    [Devonshire.] 

CREECH,  THOMAS,  is  the  translator  of  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Theocritus,  and  detached  portions  of  several  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  wliich  a  list  is  given  in  Kip- 
pis's  Biograpliia  Britannica.  He  was  bom  at  Blandford^ 
in  Dorsetshu-e,  in  1659,  admitted  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford  (of  which  he  appeai-s,  from  tho  title-page  of  his 
Lucretius,  to  have  become  a  fellow),  in  1675,  and  elected 
probationer-fellow  of  All  Souls'  in  November,  1683.  He 
published  iu  1682  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  which 
appears,  on  the  testimony  of  a  violent  and  foolish  invective 
against  the  work,  to  have  gained  much  credit  at  Oxford, 
and  is  his  best  work.  Drydcn,  who  himself  translated  parU 
of  Lucretius,  has  bestowed  high  praise  on  his  prwleresaor, 
(Preface  to  first  part  qf  Miscellanies,)  Creech  publislwd  a 
Latin  edition  of  the  same  author  in  1695,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Horace  in  1684,  tho  latter  with  very  indifferent 
success.  He  was  appointed  to  the  tollcj;e  living  of  Woburu, 
Herts,  in  1699;  and  two  vcars  aflerwanls,  in  June,  1701, 
hung  himself  in  his  chuiiibcr  at  OiUbrd.    His  temper  vis 
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Tny  morose,  which  leaves  room  to  ascribe  this  act  to  some 
constitutional  infirmity. 

CREED,  from  tho  Latin  credo  (I  believe),  the  English 
name  for  those  short  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  in  the  continental  churches  are  commonly  called 
symbols,  though  sometimes  also  credos.  Tho  English 
church  adopts,  as  *  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed,* 
the  three  antient  creeds,  eallcfl  the  Apostles'  creed,  the 
Athanasian  creed,  and  the  Nicene  creed ;  but  it  does  not 
assert  any  of  them  to  be  inspired,  nor  does  it  even  aifirm 
tho  first-mentioned  to  have  been  actually  drawn  up  by  the 
apostles ;  it  only  says  of  them  generally  that  *  they  may  be 
proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  holy  Scripture/ 
(Art.  viii.)  The  Catholic  church  adopts  along  with  these 
what  is  called  the  creed  of  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
which  contains  some  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  Nircne 
ereed  on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Many  other  similar  formulee  have  been  received  at  difierent 
times  in  particular  churches. 

CREEK  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  low  sandy  coast.  Such 
inlels  occur  also  frequently  in  harbours  inclosed  by  a  low 
shore  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  harbours,  creeks  are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  small 
brooks  and  rivulets.  In  large  rivers  creeks  are  resorted  to 
by  small  craft  as  harbours  or  landing  places,  and  they  are 
often  visited  by  fish  in  spawning  time.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  creek  is  very  generally  applied  to  small 
inland  streams,  which  in  England  would  be  called  brooks 
or  rivei*8. 

CREEK  INDIANS  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  one  of  the  most  powerful  native  tribes  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Tliey  occupied 
nearly  all  the  countries  lying  north  of  31''  N.  lat  between 
the  Flint  river,  tho  eastern  branch  of  the  Chatahoochce, 
and  the  Tombigbee  or  western  branch  of  the  Mobile  river, 
and  did  not  pennit  Europeans  to  settle  west  of  the  Flint. 
They  then  occupied  a  largo  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
and  more  than  half  of  that  of  Alabama.  In  1802  and  1»05 
they  ceded  the  north-western  portion  of  their  territories  to 
the  United  States;  but  in  1813  they  joined  their  arms  ^ith 
those  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  against  them,  and  w^ro 
only  defeated  and  subjected  by  a  very  destructive  war  in  1 81 4. 
Though  their  number  was  much  reduced  by  this  war,  it  was 
still  estimated  at  20,000,  of  which  number  about  one< 
fourth  were  warriors.  At  this  period  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  all  the  countries  west  of  the  river  Coosa,  a  branch 
of  the  Alabama.  In  1826  those  of  them  who  inhabited 
that  portion  of  Georgia  which  lies  between  the  Flint  river 
and  the  Chatahoochce  sold  their  lands  and  retired  to  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas,  where  a  tract  of  land  ^-as  assigned 
to  them  by  the  general  government.  Many  of  them  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  to  the  Mexican  state  of  Texas.  Of 
their  foi-mer  territories  tho  Creeks  occupy  at  present  only 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Alabama,  together  with  a  small 
number  of  Cherokees.  They  liave  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization,  having  entirely  abandoned  a  wan* 
dering  life,  and  inhabiting  fixed  places.  They  have  large 
flocks  of  cattle,  and  cultivate  gram,  maize,  potatoes,  and 
some  roots  and  vegetables :  they  also  have  difierent  kinds 
of  domestic  manufactures.  They  have  schools  established 
among  them.  Tlicir  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  so-called 
Floridian  language,  whicn  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south 
of  theTcnessee  river,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi.  The 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  are  called  Lower  Creeks.  The 
name  Creeks  was  given  to  them  by  tho  first  settlers.  They 
call  themselves  Muskogecs. 

CREEPER  (Zoology).  Crceper-femily,  Certhiadte,  A 
family  of  birds  placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  under  liis  order  Scan- 
sores  or  climbing  birds.  'The  genus  Certhia^  writes  that 
author  (Linn,  Trans,,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  461),  'as  originally  insti- 
tuted by  Liniia^us,  contained,  besides  the  true  Certhia  and 
its  congeners  which  form  the  extreme  family  of  the  pre- 
ceding tribe  (Picidce),  all  those  birds  whose  slender  and 
gradually  cur>'ed  bills  and  delicate  formation  of  body, 
added  to  their  practice  of  employing  their  tongues  in  taking 
their  food,  indicated  a  strong  affinity  to  each  other,  and  which 
have  since  been  particularized  by  authors  under  tho  various 
names  of  Nectarinia,  Cinnyris,  Drepanis,  &c.  To  the 
f^roup  thus  known  and  described  by  the  Swedish  naturalist, 
later  ornithologists,  wlio  have  strictly  lbllowe<l  his  steps, 
have  added  another,  discovered  since  liis  time  in  Austra- 
lasia, similar  in  habits  and  manners,  and  now  distinguished 
by  the  generic  title  of  Meliphaga,    The  whole  of  the  birds, 


howe\'er,  thus  united  by  close  affinities,  and  as  aucb  gene-* 
rally  brought  together  by  systematic  writers  into  one  con- 
terminous series,  are  deciiedly  divisible  into  two  distinct 
groups,  naturally  arranging  themselves  under  difi'ereQi 
subdivisions  of  the  order.  The  family  of  Certhiad^,  as  m 
have  seen  above,  live  upon  animal  food;  while  tho  remain- 
ing genera  of  the  Linno^an  Certhia  subsist  chiefly  upon  ve- 
getable juices.  The  tongues  of  each,  though  similar  in 
being  more  or  less  extensible,  and  in  being  tho  medium 
through  which  they  are  supplied  with  food,  are  eaually  dis- 
tinct as  the  nature  of  the  food  itself.  Those  of  tno  former 
are  sharp,  and  of  a  spear-like  form,  as  if  to  transfix  the  in- 
sects which  are  their  prey ;  while  those  of  tho  latter  are 
divided  into  tubular  filaments,  which  appear  exclusively 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  suction.  In  other  particulan 
they  exhibit  an  equal  difterence.  The  Cer(hiad€e  climbs 
and  their  feet  are  of  a  conformable  structure ;  but  the  feet 
of  the  suctorial  bird^  are  not  only  in  general  unsuited  to 
that  pui-pose,  but  they  become  gradually  weaker,  and  of 
less  use  as  they  come  nearer  the  type  of  the  tribe,  where 
they  arc  so  short  and  slightly  formed,  as  to  be  serviceable 

only  in  perching,  when  the  bird  is  at  rest The  two 

gi*oupS  of  the  Linnroan  Certhia  are  disposed  in  the  separate 
departments  to  wliich  the  distinct  nature  of  their  food  and 
habits  more  immediately  unites  them ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  forming  the  extremes  of  their  respective  tribesi 
and  touching  each  other  at  tho  corresponding  points  of  the 
circles  in  which  they  are  arranged,  their  obvious  affinities 
are  preserved  inviolate.' 

Having  thus  shown  that,  according  to  Mr.  Yigwr^  the 
Certhiadee  on  one  side  lead  the  way  to  the  Tenuirostral 
group,  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  its  true  place,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors, 
among  the  Scansorial  birds.  The  strong  affinit}-,  he  ob- 
serves, between  tho  Picida  (wood-peckers)  and  the  dr- 
thiadce,  in  their  general  habits  of  cUmbing  and  of  feediat 
by  their  extensile  tonguei,  needs  no  illustration.  The  dif 
ference  in  the  form  of  the  typical  bill  of  Piaa,  and  that  of 
the  true  CerthiiP^  the  former  straight  and  poweifiil,  thi 
latter  curved  and  slender,  is  softened  down  by  the  interTOh. 
tion  of  the  genus  Dendroeolaptes,  Herron  which,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  includes  some  groups  iDendrooolofkk 
Picus)  where  the  bill  is  as  strong  and  as  straight  as  it 
Pious;  others  (D.  scandens\  where  the  bill,  still  rotainioK. 
its  strength,  becomes  gmdually  curved ;  and  others  (/).  |w 
curvus)j  where  the  bill  still  further  deviating  fh)m  the  type 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  assumes  the  liill  curve 
and  slenderness  of  the  bill  of  the  typical  Certhia.  Tbe 
Linnroan  Pici,  he  remarks,  include  some  species  where  tbe 
bill  loses  the  straight  and  angulated  form,  and  bccomea 
curved  and  compressed;  and  these,  of  wliich  Picus  auratu$, 
Linn.,  is  the  representative  {Colaptes,  Swainsou),  show  in 
this  particular  a  clear  approximation  to  the  true  Creeiten ; 
while  the  latter  exhibit  an  equal  contiguity  to  the  fanner, 
in  some  of  the  aberrant  groups  of  the  family,  which  nstiia 
the  stiff  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  so  remarkable  in  the  trut 
Pici.  The  conformation  of  the  foot  of  the  Certhiad€et  show 
a  de\iation  from  the  perfect  structure  of  the  more  1)^01 
Scansores,  distinguishes  them  as  an  aberrant  group  of  tbe 
tribe,  and  calls  for  a  separation.  In  the  CerthiadiB  tht 
foot  is  not  strictly  scansorial ;  but  though  they  have  not 
two  posterior  toes  like  the  Picida*,  the  single  hind  toe  of 
the  Certhiadce  is  considerably  longer  and  stronger  than  it 
is  in  the  generality  of  Perchers, 

•In  addition,*  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *to  Dendroco aptet, 
already  mentioned,  and  tho  true  Certhia  of  the  prcflOit 
day,  the  family  before  us  consists  of  a  variety  of  genen 
strongly  united  by  their  corresponding  habits.  Amaag 
these,  dlimacteris,  Temm.,  and  Orthonya\  Temm.,  presene 
the  strong  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers,  which  are  carried  on  to 
them  from  the  true  Pici,  This  construction  gradually  db- 
appears  in  the  remaining  groups  of  the  family ;  but  tbt 
strong  hind  toe,  and  the  tongue  more  or  less  extensile,  and 
sening  to  spear  their  prey,  is  still  conspicuous.  AmoDf 
such  groups  we  may  particularize  the  Tic/iodroma,  IlL,  and 
Upupa,  Lmn.,  together  with  the  Linnaean  Sitta,  and  tho 
conterminous  form  of  Xenops,  III.  Here  also  may  be  u* 
sociated  the  Opetiorhynchus  and  Anabates  of  M.  Temmincl^ 
as  also  the  Oxyrhyu'chus  of  the  same  author.  This  genus 
may  be  observed  to  be  connected  with  those  groups  of  ihs 
present  family  which  arc  united  with  the  genus  y'unx  of 
the  preceding  ;  it  is  a  perfect  IVrynecky  as  justly  asserted 
by  M.  Temminck,  with  a  Creeper's  foot.    I  wish  uot,  bow 
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t?er,  to  enter  into 
bm  little  ulfl'm 
fiibjcots,  as 

III  a/ 


the*  affinitioa  of  these  groups.    We  know 

-  ^ '  I :  jind  txevy  duy  h  bringing  in  Ircsh 

it'urniatiou  on  a  tk'piirimcni  of  lUu 

.  ito,  I  know  not  why.  attracti.4  but 


the    geiiu^ 
whii^b  (Umil 


nn  {J^mnaBoreali  Americanth  vol.  iL)  places 

>v  (wrens*  among  the   CeiHmadcr, 

;  Lires  under  tlie  Scansore/t, 

Cuvier,  tliu  Pfiuro  hIl  Musignano,  and  Lesson,  arrange 

the  CrrihiafLp^  under  the  Ttnuiro^tres^  tttid  the  ialJowiiig 

•tf    '  liich  M.  I^esiiun  enumerates 

''^r. — Bili  sometimes  very  much  curved, 

'  Times  nearly  straight,  roundcHl, 

I  ;  tongue  simple,   cartilaginous 

.^.*t.«*iT  ,  t.*,,  jrui/ier^  generally  worn  at  lUe  end. 

Genera.  Cert  hi  a. 

Bill  modemtely  long,  more  or  lea*  ciirvedi  triangular^ 
c«mprefiftod,  jilender,  pointed ;  nostnU  basal,  partially  clo&ed 
by  ft  membrnnc  ;  tdnga  t.hort,  fourth  quill  longest ;  taii- 
fi^  "a  little  curved,  pointed  at  the  end.    Example, 

O.  .liariJi,  Linn,  • 


[Ctfiilii.i  fnoullarix.] 

l%!iM*^rtiJ''.rt. — Bill  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender  an' 
cttr  !   and  neck  above,  Jstrtuked  with  black  an  ' 

Jtll  ;  a  T^hite  line  above  each  eye ;  iridea  harel  * 

h^  liars  apuroachiug  to  tawny;  quill v 

4ii-'  I  with  white  or  light  brown';  coverts 

*Jti'  wiah-whitcp  produi  ing  a  variegated 

a|>j  ^  h- white  bar  across  the  wing  ;  breast 

an«i  ry  wiute  ;  tail-feathers  twehe,  tawny  brown; 

Irn^  more  than  five  inches;    weight  about  two 

^^  V     11  ant  says  five  drams. 

HsT  /I  Crfeper,  Tree-creeper  and  Tree- 

■3^/  -•      r  -in,,  is,  according  to  Bel  on 

u\\\  ~s\  of  Aristotle  (liook  ix . 

n,  )  ...,;.    ;.c  French:  Pkehio  piceoh^ 

Ptf  vnd  Ficcio  nrmpkhitio  of  the  modern 

Itnl  ,  Ktetuere  Groii-Specht^  ox  KieinHte 

Bft  r  ot  tho  Germans  \   Krt/pare  of  the  *  Fauna 

Ssji  ,il  y  Cirepianog  of  the  aniient  British, 

HadiU^ — ^I'he  creeper  is  a  most  restless  and  active  little 
faild*  «T«r  on  the  alert,  and  rlimhing  up  and  about  the 
aad  branches  of  trees  intent  on  picking  up  its  insect 
Xbottf^h  comparatively  common,  ajid  a  constant  re- 
in Britain,  it   is  nut  easily  scon  ;  for  its  activity  in 
^  it»  position  makes  it  very  diflieult  to  fallow  it  with 
''  '  'ml  it  is  before  the  .spectator,  and  the 

^  view  by  the  intervening  trunk  or 
~ide  of  which  it  has  j^asstii  in  a  mo- 
-'  lad  and  organiEalion  of  the  feet 
vobcaui..--  >.  ^  ...jiiii  for  this  «oTt  uf  rapid  locomotion. 
h»  note  ta  xDomotonoa*,  and  often  repeated. 


jVisfi/  in  the  hole  or  behind  the  bark  of  decayed  trees, 
formed  of  dry  gnivss,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  lined 
with  bmall  tValhers,  iu  which  si\  or  eiy;ht  egir^  are  rleiH>- 
•iited:  while  the  female  sit5  on  these  she  is  regularly  fed  by 
the  male  binL 

Geographical  Distribution. — Britain  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Pennant  says,  that  it  migrates  to  Italy  m  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Latham  slates,  that  it  ib  found  m 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  also  isaid  to  inhabit  North  America,  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Prince  of  Musignnno*  who.  in  his  Spccchio 
CompanttivQ,  notes  it  as  common  and  perujunent  near 
Rome,  and  rare  near  Philadcl|>hia. 

Tern  mi  lick  is  of  opinion  tin  it  the  Certhia  brac/iydiWfyla 
of  Brehm  is  identical  with  Certhia  /ami  liar  is, 

Tichodroma  ( Petroclroraa,  Vieill.). 

Bi/l  longer  than  the  head,  triangular  at  the  base,  slightly 
bent,  rounded,  entire,  and  depiessud  at  the  point ;  nmtrils 
horizontal ;  (ail'/eutherfi  nearly  eqnal,  with  ordinary  ghaft^i; 
wittg^  lotig,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtli  quill  the  longest.  Ex- 
atnple,  Tich^jdroma  murarij,  0.  Boixap. ;  Tidiodroma  phrn^ 
ttic()pfcra,  Temm. ;  Certhia  mnraria,  Linn. 

Description, — Summit  of  tho  hend  of  a  deep  ash  colour; 
nape,  back,  and  scupulars  bright  ash ;  throat  and  front  of 
the  neck  deep  blae-k;  lower  parts  lilackish  ash;  ceverta  o^ 
the  wings  and  upper  pari  of  the  exterior  barbs  of  the  quilla 
bright  red ;  extremity  of  the  alar  quills  black :  these  quills 
have  two  large  white  spots  disposed  ui>t>n  the  inlerioB 
barbs;  tail  black,  terminated  with  white  and  ash;  bill, 
iris,  and  feet  black;  length  six  inches  xix  hues.  Such  18 
Temminck*iJ  description  of  the  male  in  its  nuptial  or  spring 
drcs8. 

The  female,  according  to  the  same  author,  has  the  Jium- 
rait  of  the  head  of  the  samo  bright  ash  as  the  back  ;  tlie 
throat  and  front  of  the  neck  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
ash  j  and  the  rest  uf  the  pUui»a45e  like  that  of  ihe  male. 

This  bird  is  the  GrimfH^nHm  He  muraille.  Pic  de  muraille, 
Ttrtiicr.  K^^:    '  '  /f' of  the   French;  Picchio 

ntumiuin  n\\  I  he  Italians;  Mauer  Buum 

hu{/\r  <t'  ihc  in  iuuniji,  ana  i*  nii-^rBeper  of  Latham. 


[TichcHtromft  intirui.t>] 

Gengraphicol  Disirthftion.—  South  of  Europe.  Tolerably 
abundant  in  S|iain  and  Italy,  always  on  the  most  dev,itca 
rocks,  and  very  rare  in  the  mount^iins  of  moderate  height. 
Never  Cjund  in  the  north,  according  to  Temminck,  The 
biid  is  ciimmon  in  Provence  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Musig* 
nano  notes  it  as  permanent  and  rather  rare  neat  Rome, 
where  it  mav,  however,  bo  seen  creeping  on  the  outwanl 
wall*  of  St.  TPetcr^!!i.  If  is  not  a  British  bird,  at  least  it  has 
uever  been  recorded  as  such. 

Habits,  Ft)()d,  Nest,  &c.  —  Temminck  says  that  what  tho 
Creeper  iloes  upon  trees  the  WnU-creeper  does  against  the 
vertical  ihces  of  rock^,  on  which  it  sticks  firmlv  (se  cram* 


pfltmenl  fprtera^nt),  witlioiit*  however,  iiiounlTng  anil  <le- 
Aroiidinij  by  cretpinjj.  Clefts  and  erexnccs  of  rocks  and  the 
iralls  of  old  ediftce^iarc  its  fnvouriie  haunts,  and  sometimes, 

I  but  very  larcly,  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  Jeeds  on  insects, 
(heir  larvae  uiid  p^p^r  and  \^  particularly  fond  of  spiders 
find  lljcir  eggs.  Belon  ha^  ilgurod  his  example  clinginf^  to 
&  fiiMar  witha  spider  in  its  hitl  The  nest  is  made  in  elefts 
of  the  most  inaccessihle  rocks  and  in  the  crevices  of  ruins  at 

I  ^  great  height. 

The  hirtl  jnaalts  twice  a  year.  It  is  in  the  spring  only 
(hat  the  mate  has  the  hlaek  on  the  throat,  and  this  orna- 
iacnt  disappears  hefJjre  the  other  feathers*  fall  The  females 

I  jnoult  also  twice,  hnt  without  rhang^ing  eolnur,  which  makes 

[  it  impossilde  to  distinguish  tlie  sexes  after  pairing  and 
hreeding  time.  The  young  may  he  distinguished  from  thcii" 
parents  hetbre  their  first  moult,  but  in  wmter  no  difference 
ifi  ohsenable.     (Temrainck. ) 

Dendrocolaptes  (Dendrocopus,  VioilL} 

BlU  long  or  modeiate^  compressed  laterally,  rather  f^trong, 
eonvGjc,  straight  or  curved,  or  only  curved  luwards  the  ex- 
tremity, pointed  ;  NtMsirth  lateral,  roundi  iipeii  ;  Tnuftue 
flhort  and  cartilaginous.  Third,  fimrtb  nnd  flilh  ileitis  the 
longest.  Tail'fenlhers  stiff,  pointed.  Hind  toe  shortest  ; 
elaws  very  much  euncd,  channeUcd.  Example,  Dendro- 
I  eohpie^  pntrurvuSf  Temui.  X>.  trorhihrostn$^  Wie*!*  Lo- 
cality, Brazil. 

Dfscnvtion. — Siie  of  the  blacldn'id.   Bill  strongly  curbed 

and  nearly  twentv  liites  long.     Tail  j^vadualcfl   aud    cLieh 

'  feather  terminaU'd  liy  asiilf  tj^iitit.     General  cidour  cinna- 

•  HI  on,  passing  into  iHrly  rudu)  grey  on  the  head  and  belly* 

There  are  numerous  while  spots  on  I  he  head  and  neck. 


0fK''---'^^ 


Climacteris* 

^U  short,  weak,  very  much  eompr€*s«ied  Ihroughout  its 
ikngih,  but  little  curved,  oval-shaped :    mandibles  equtd, 
'  pointed  ;   Nnstri/s  basal,  lateml,  covered  by  a  naked  mem- 
brane.    Feci  Tohnvii;  tarsi  of  the  length  of  the  middle  toe, 


A^^' 


^"'s^.i 


whicli,  as  w3l  is  ilie  hallux,  are  extraorJjimin^To^ 
large  and  cur^'ed,  channelled  on  the  sides,  subiji 
much  hooked:  external  too  united  up  to  the  &econ<i 
lation,  the  internal  toe  as  far  as  the  first  i  lateraJ  too 
uuequal.     JFi/fgs  moderate ;  fir?it  quill  short,  second  sfj 
than  the  third,  which  last  and  llie  fourth  are  the  louR 
(Temminck.)    Example,  Climactf^u  Pictimfius. 

Deficript  ion .  — ^  S  u mm  i  t  o  f  th  e  h ead  dee p*g rey  ;  uapc  t 
neck  bright  grey.    Wing,H  and  two  middle  feathor-.  of  jIl.*  ^ 
tail  brown  ;   a  large  nan  keen- colon  red  band  pay 
through  the  middle  of  the  quills.     Tail-fealhers  i 
cept  at    their  origin  and  extremity.    Thrtiat  and  cheek 
dirly  white.     Breast  grey.     Fealheri*  of    the    lower 
white  1!!  the  middle,  bordered  with  brown.     Lower  co>crll\ 
of  the  tail  Isabella-colour,  marked  wiih  transverse  l^vnlj 
spots.     Length  i^ix  inches  six  lines.     (TemuiJ     Locality^ 
limor,  Celebes,  and  the  North  coast  of  Australia, 

Ihis  genus  hears  a  strong  relation  to  the  Soi4f-mangtiC\ 

F'urnarius  (OpetioyhyMchos),  Temm.   Figulus,  Spix. 

BiiJ  shorter  tli:in  lire  head,  q^  wide  as  it  u  hiich.  eoiD- 
pre  sed  laterally,  but  litlle  cuned,  enhr-  ;    --•    »  •  'r.-~.. 
muderafi^straighl.  Warn  at  the  point.   H 
lot.)  Type,  Jf^T'j/)*  nz/iw,  Omeb  E\t>m| .  ,  . 
ginos'iis^  Lesson.  Cej'thta  mitarciiva,  Gurnoi 


^^ 


Y 
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[Clliinafitf  lii  Picuionus.] 


CFumarius  rul^n.^ 

*  The  genus  Fttrnarius,  writes  M",  Lesson,  *  WM  Mi^  J 
blishcd  by  M*  Vieillot  for  llie  reception  of  some  f^mall  Sw  1 
of  Paraguay,  the  most  celebrated  among  irhieh  hnfo Imkh  ] 
placed  among  the  Thrushes,  the  Creepers,  the  Bee-eaiwi 
jijul  the  Prt>nieropida\      The  most  antiently   known,  the  1 
Founiier  of  Boon os  Ayrc^s  iMercffS  n{fm,  Gm,  Figuius  alh^ 
guiariv^Sinxu  is  often  noticed  on  account  of  the  manner  iB^ 
which  it  constructs  iti>  nest,  viz.  :  in  the  form  of  nn  ow 
(/our)t  whence  comes  its  name.    On  this  point  we  . 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  Founiier  brun,  wliirJi  \\^ 
South  America,  and  which  apiiroacbes  much  in  otba 
^\}QcUt\^  Merifm  rtt/ua,  tig u red  by  Cfimroerson  undoJ 
name  i>f  Hfrrnttro  Bofuvrtenfiium  and  of  Turtlw9  furt^J^ 
and  which  is  suid  to  be  an  object  of  veneration  at  La  P 
As  it  ought  to  be,  the  genus  Fumaritm ^\\fiu\A  only  cont 
the  three  speeies  indicated  by  DVVzarii,  and  that  whicli  %^ 
add  under  the  name  at  Fursniriu^fuli^no^m, 

*This  bird  is  Ihe  inches  and  a  half  in  length  ;  t^ 
eight  lines  h>tigt  the  tarsi  an  inch,  and  the  tail  tv. 
et^ht  lines.  The  bill  is  slightly  corapre&scd,  +  -  • 
with  the  upper  mandible  slightly  curbed,  < 
ceeding  the  lower  one.  The  tail  is  nearly  rr 
posed  of  twelve  feathers.  The  legs  are  fealli 
tlie  tnrsi,  which  are  slender,  elongated,  with  1 
ap]:ai"ent  scutella.  The  middllc  toe  is  lont;c>t  ;  the  iMol 
outside  ones  nearly  equal  in  letigth,  and  the  external  to*j  iil 
unitcfl  with  the  middle  toe  at  iis  base.  The  claw  of  the | 
posterior  toe  is  double  the  length  of  the  anterior  too-s  whicli 
tire  very  much  compressed  at  t!ie  sides.  cuiTcd  ^  nlinll 
The  entire  plumage  of  the  bird  is  a  dear  ful  jwnj 

spread  equally  over  all  the  parts  of  the  bo«n,   m^    neck 
alone  exhibits  yellow  and  brown  ill-defined  stria?, 
underside  of  the  tail  is  of  a  bright  grey-brown.     A  yoUowl 
band  of  deeper  tint  occupies  the  middle  of  the  trreat  'ijuilhsj 
and  forms  a  kind  of  scarf  when  Ihe  bird  is  m"tlii;ht;  th 
extromity  of  th<}  quiUs  is  a  little  deeper  than  the  mt  of  th 


fKrintlge:  mr  their  <ixtemal  bordetr  b  &  sLacId  brigbtet/ 
(Lesson.) 

Locality, — Furnan'm  fuHf^jnosux  iababits  I  lie  Malouine 
ifl«Ti<b.  It  lives  upon  the  beach,  wliere  its  fiimiHarity  and 
tv  '  '     osition  permits  approach  liLt  it  may  be  almost 

t"  ii  the  hand.    Its  sombre  plumage  baa  caused  it 

t»^'  1  under  tbe  name  ot  Mer/e  in  the  narratives 

of  Pernetty,  who  sojounicd  at  the  Malou- 

ira--^  lllu^  ijL^'  iilji»s  it:  *  Thn  bird  is  so  lame  that  it  will 
ttlmost  fly  upon  the  finder;  in  less  tlian  half  an  liuur  I 
]iiV.  f^  t..,i  with  a  small  switch,  and  almost  without  chaiigin£( 
ni;  1.     It  scratches  in  the   got-mons  (/"Kriii;  whicfi 

tUt  _  \vs  upon  the  beat-h,  and  t  lie  re  eats  worms  and 

STDall  shntups,  which  they  call  sca-llens   {puces  de  met),* 


'  Its  flight  is  short.    When  disturbed  it  contouts  itself  with    immediatelv  on  iis  firit 


flying  two  or  three  paces  farther  off*  Its  habits  are  soli 
ttry.      (Lo&son.) 

Ccereba. 

(See  Nectarinidjb*) 

DicsBum, 

/?n7  potate4  bent,  of  the  length  of  the  bead,  depressied 
ar  I  at  the  base, 

I  -I  forrainj^  this  genus»  instituted  by  Cuvier,  are 

small,  onentuU  have  more  or  lo^s  of  scarlet  in  their  plumage, 
and  differ  from  the  true  Certhi^^  inasmuch  as  their  tails 
arte  not  worn,  nor  do  ihey  creep.  It  is  questionable  wlie- 
iher  lhi?r  do  not  bclonf^  to  the  Nw^tttrinidrp  ;  but  ihcir  posi- 
ti^"        "  Hy  depend  "        '    i.itHandllie  form 

ot  C  u  \  I e  r  pb  1 1  ext  to  Z,e  Four- 

m&t  t^uctr/jss  7  1^/icj^and  un*it.'r  iSerfurtrna. 


CREES  and  CntppEWAA-s.  These  constitute  at  pre- 
sort ''  <h(^  most  nnmerou«»  and  most  widely  extended 
of  -  mnl  nations  whidi  itihuUit  the  iiitenor  of 
N' 1  '  ^f'ho  I  ,.,  ,.  formerly  cailed  by  the  French 
Kn  res  of  H urlson**  Bay  fn »m  Moose 

Ri\  .-     _    uuth -western  corner  t>f  James 

outh  of  (Jhui-fliill  River  faknit  5'}**  N.  lat.), 

il  liey  extend  westward  to  the  Athnbasea  Liike, 

ind  tu  tbt?  plains  whirh  lie  betwixt  the  forks  of  the  Saskat- 
(•herrtrt,  m^*\T  Carlton  House.  Tliey  do  not  extend  to  the 
Ra'  friin?^,  the  plains  lying  alon^  the  base  of  ibis 

run  >  jiosscssion  of  a  branch  of  the  Assintieboin 

h*  u-e  of  the  Sioux  stork»and  speak  thelani^uage 

of  r  I'*  or  Humnw.     The  Chippeways  inhabit  the 

ODi:  it   Lakes   Michigan,    Ilnron,   and    Superior, 

Bui  that  many  other  tribes  belong  to  the  same 

ni.;.,  ,.-  n,.  Crees:  for  all  the  nations  whit*b  are  wilhin 
llic  limits  of  the  United  Slatesi  north   of  the  Ohio  and 

t  if  J  he  Missiissi]ipi  speak  languages  which  may  he  coii- 

I  Illy  as  dialects  of  that  spoken  by  the  Crees  sltkX 

uys,      [Al*C0NQUtN3.] 

ThcLcnnapi^one  of  these  tribes,  have  a  tradition  amongst 

tWm^  that  *  their  ancestors,  cotning  from  the  westward,  took 

pn«&e!««ion  of  the  whole  country  from  the  Missouri  to  the 

Atlantic,  niter  drivingaway  or  destroy ing  the  original  inha- 

r  the  land,  whom  they  termed  A lligewi*     In  this 

II  and  contest,  which  endure<l  for  a  series  of  years, 
"i^  '  1h  kept  pace  wiih  them,  moving  in 
tt  I  rthern  line,  and  liually  settling  on 
the  l-vi,in^  111  Mil  ,Tt.  Lawrence  an «l  the  great  lakes  from 
•Ijtmce  H  flows.'  (Hi(*!iar*Ugn  in  Fnmkliji's  Ft  rat  Journey.) 
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M*Keevor  gives  the  following  dei^'riptfoh  of  tMs  luce:— 
*Thcy  are,  for  the  most  part,  tall,  large-boned,  and  long- 
yi!»aged,  with  very  prominent  features;  the  eye  is  penetrat- 
ing, and  of  a  deep  black  colour  ;  the  nose  prommcnt,  of  aii 
aquiline  sliape.  not  at  all  flattened;  the  forehead  is  sbort 
and  straigiit;  moulli  large,  but  lips  not  at  all  everted; 
hair  uniformly  of  a  shining  black,  straight  and  coarse, 
having  no  disposition  whatever  to  curl.  Wlion  viewed  in 
profile,  the  parts  appear  more  deeply  and  distinctly  marked 
than  in  tho  EsquimoauSL.  The  ear  is  not  placed  so'  far  back 
on  the  lieml,  nor  is  the  space  between  the  eyes  at  all  so  great 
as  in  the  last-mentioned  nation.  The  general  expression  of 
Ihe  countenance  is  gloomy  and  severe.  They  have  little 
hair  on  their  chin  or  upper  lip,  owing  to  its  being  eradicate*! 
immediately  on  its  first  appearance.  The  females  differ 
considerably  both  in  person  and  features  from  the  men, 
being  short,  small-boned,  with  the  face  approaching  more 
to  the  rounded  form.  They  have»  for  the  mast  part,  an  ex- 
pression of  mildness  and  sweetness  in  their  looks.' 

Tlie  Crees,  hke  the  other  tribes  of  North  America,  live 
upon  the  produce  of  tbe  chace  and  the  flsberies  in  the  nu- 
merous lakes  and  rivei-s  by  which  their  countrj'  is  watered. 
No  kind  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced  among  them, 
as  among  those  tribes  that  inhabit  the  southern  portions  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  iJio 
general  sterility  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  and 
partly  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Even  in  the  European 
settlements  no" attempt  to  sow  and  plant  has  been  made 
north  of  Cailton  House,  on  the  Saskat chewan*  and  at  the 
latter  place  only  on  a  small  scale.  The  hardships  to  wliirh 
their  manner  of  life  frefiuently  exposes  them,  and  the  want 
of  fooil  for  some  weeks  together,  somolimes  compel  them 
to  commit  cannibaliam.  Instances  of  this  kind  ar«  on  re- 
cord, even  of  parents  having  f<iA  on  tkeil'  own  childten; 
but  the^ic  extreme  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Thay 
commonly  evince  a  strong  affection  for  ibeir  offspring,  and 
bewail  for  a  length  of  time  the  loss  of  Ihcir  relations* 

Europeans  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  Crees.  M*Keevor  has  added  a  short  vocabulary  to 
his  voyage.  Dr.  Richardson  collected  a  copious  and  valu- 
able vocabulary »  w  bich  is  still  unpublished.  Mr.  J.  Howae 
of  Cirencester,  who  was  in  the  service  of  tbe  Hudson^a  Bay 
Company  for  twenty  yeai-s,  is  now  preparing,  under  tho 
sanction  of  the  London  Geographical  Societ)%  a  grammar 
of  the  Cree  language,  which  will,  we  feel  confldent,  throw 
a  new  light  on  tho  structure  of  the  Cree  and  all  the  cog- 
nate languages  of  ihe  North  American  continent.  (Hearno, 
Richardson,  M'Kecvor,  Vftyuge  to  Hud.'iOn*b  Bay.) 

CREFELD,  a  minor  cin-le  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Diisscldorf,  lying  on  the  let\  bnnk  of  the  Rhine,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  tlie  province  of  Cleves. 
Its  ai-ea  is  about  «a  square  miles;  the  surface  is  completely 
level,  and  the  soil,  though  in  parts  light  and  sandy,  is  pro- 
ductive, and  \Qvy  favourable  for  the  cultivation  ofVyo,  oats, 
and  buckAvheat,  flax  and  fruit.  The  Rhine  skirts  j't  in  the 
east,  and  the  Nierse  in  the  west  The  arable  land  eunsists 
of  about  45,iiQ\}  acres,  which  form  above  three-fourths  of  th<5 
whole  surface.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  next  to  this  tho  rearing  of  c^ttle^  and  ma- 
nufacturing, which  hist  is  principally  carried  on  iti  ancl 
about  the  town  of  Crefckl.  Tlie  circle  eontains  three  towns 
(Crefeld,  1^,000  inhabitants;  Uerdingen^  2200;  and  Linn, 
9i4U>,  twenty-two  villages,  and  twenty-one  hamlels.  The 
population  was  in  ldl6»  32»U69;  in  1826,  35.4'I6;  and  in 
1831,  :i7,6n. 

CREFELD*  tho  chief  town  of  the  circle,  lies  in  a  low 
marshy  situation,  and  was  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches  as  early  as  the  year  137x^;  51"  2u'  N.  lat,  und 
6**  3i'  E.  long.  It  is  well  and  reguUirly  built,  and  being 
encircled  by  gardens  and  country  seats,  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest spots  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  houses  are  about 
ICOO  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants  about  19,000:  in  1784 
they  were  5S0O,  in  ISIG,  9^39;  and  in  I831|  18,73»,  The 
town  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chunh,  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  synat'o^ue,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  I  ho 
Mcnnonites,  of  \vlioni  there  are  about  SOO ;  on  orphan  ^ 
asylum,  hospitals,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  school  in  • 
which  girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of  fcmaW  labours.  Tlio 
mauufaetures  to  which  Creteld  is  indebted  tor  its  pros- 
perity were  set  on  foot  by  tho  Protestants,  who  sought 
refuge  here  from  religious  persecution  at  the  end  of  tho 
scventccrth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  chief  branches  of  these  manufactures  are  silks  and 
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velvets ;  they  aro  carried  on  both  in  the  to^m  and  its  im- 
modiate  neighbourhood,  and  afford  employment  to  upwards 
of  6000  hands;  their  produce  is  estimated  at  more  than 
500,000/.  a  year.  The  other  branches  of  manufacture  are 
cotton-yarn,  woollen  cloths,  and  kerseymeres,  llannel, 
stockings,  linens,  hats,  gloves,  thread,  refined  sugar,  to- 
bacco, soap  and  starcli,  looking-glasses,  sheet-iron,  iron  and 
copper  wares,  and  felt  for  hats.  The  trade  of  Crcfeld  is 
brisk  and  extensive,  particularly  in  its  own  products,  and 
it  has  three  good  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

CREMA,  the  town  of.    [Lodi.] 

CREMNITZ  (Hungar.  Kerm()cz-B4nyB),  a  mining-town 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Bars,  in  Hungary, 
situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  valley,  closed  in  by  seven  high 
hills.  It  is  a  royal  free  town,  and  the  place  where  the  earliest 
mines  in  the  kingdom  were  opened;  48**  42'  N.  lat.  18**  53' 
£.  long.  The  inner  town,  even  with  the  castle,  contains 
only  39  houses,  but  its  suburbs  are  extensive  and  add  582 
more  to  the  number.  The  population  is  about  5500, 
mostly  Grermans  or  Sclavonians,  who  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  adjacent  mines.  Among  the  build- 
ings of  note  are  the  archiepiscopal  residence,  the  prin- 
cipal church,  with  two  lofty  richly-gilt  steeples  and  a 
coppered  roof,  built  by  the  townsmen  in  1461,  four 
other  churches,  the  chancery,  mint,  town-hall,  royal  gymna- 
sium, Roman  Catholic  high  school,  royal  hospital  for  the 
minors,  an  hospital  for  the  townspeople,  and  a  convent.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  subordinate  board  of  mines,  and  coins  the 
celebrated  Crcmnitz  ducats.  The  royal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood produce  gold,  esteemed  the  finest  obtained  in 
Europe,  and  i»ilver,  and  employ  between  800  and  1000 
workmen.  The  waters  of  these  mines  contain  a  largo  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  smelting-houses  on  this  spot 
smelt  not  only  all  the  ores  found  here,  but  what  the  Schem- 
nitz  and  Kieschlich  mines  yield.  The  produce  of  the  Crem- 
nitz  mines  has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years.  The  town 
contains  a  Normal  school,  a  Lutheran  school ;  two  paper- 
mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  earthenware  and  of  rea  lead. 
It  is  the  most  antient  free  town  in  Hungan^. 

CREMONA,  the  province  of,  in  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Brescia,  east  by  that  of  Mantua,  south  by  the  Po,  which 
dindos  it  from  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Lodi.  Its  length  is  about  40  miles  from  north-west 
t)  south-east,  and  its  breadth  is  about  15.  The  Po,  the 
Oglio,  and  the  Adda  arc  the  principal  rivers  of  the  province. 
It  is  entirely  a  country  of  plains,  forming  part  of  the  great 
level  of  Lombardy. 

It  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into 
187  communes,  with  a  population,  in  1835,  of  184,987  in- 
habitants, being  an  increase  of  835  upon  that  of  the  year 
1834.  (Bol/ettino  Statistieo  di Milam.)  The  districts  are: 
Cremona,  Soncino,  Sorcsina,  Pizzighettonc,  Robecco,  Pieve 
d'Olmi,  Casal  Maggiore,  Piadena,  Pescarolo.  The  country 
is  very  productive  in  corn,  flax,  wine,  oil ;  it  also  produces 
silk,  cheese,  honev,  and  wax.  There  are  in  the  province 
148  elementary  schools  for  boys,  attended  by  7353  pupils; 
and  39  female  schools,  attended  by  2339  girls.  {Report  of 
1833.)  At  Cremona  and  Sorcsina  are  two  female  colleges 
for  secondary  instruction.  At  Casal  Maggiore  is  a  private 
establishment  for  secondary  education  for  boys,  and  at  Cre- 
mona a  gymnasium  and  a  royal  lyceum.  The  Po  and 
the  Oglio  being  subject  to  overflowings,  considerable  sums 
are  spent  yearly  by  the  treasury  in  repairing  the  embank- 
ments. The  communal  or  cross  roads  constructe<l  or  re- 
paired in  the  province  cost,  in  1831,  the  sum  of  113,142 
livres;  in  1832,  191,838  livres;  and  in  1833,  a  sum  of 
129,219  livres.  Tlie  two  principal  to^vTis  of  the  province, 
besides  the  capital,  are  Casal  Maggiore,  with  about  4000 
inhabitants,  and  l*izzighettone,  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Adda. 

CREMONA,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  45  miles  south-east  of  Milan,  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  and  surrounded  by  walls 
Hanked  with  towers  and  wet  ditches.  A  navigable  canal, 
which  communicates  between  the  Oglio  and  the  Pes 
passes  through  the  town.  The  Po  is  na>igablc  for  large 
boats  from  Cremona  to  the  sea.  The  town  is  five  miles  m 
circumference,  but  its  jwpulation  is  not  more  than  26,000, 
and  conseoufintly  many  of  its  streets,  which  are  mostly 
regular  ana  tolerably  wide,  appear  desolate.  Cremona  has 
many  good  buildings,  such  as  palaces  and  churches.  The 
facade  of  the  cothec&al,  which  i*  a  GoUiio  buUUing,  is  orna- 


mented with'  curiouft  sculptures  representing  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  rural  labours  of  the  various  seasons. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  paintings  of  native  masters,  Moretti, 
Malosso,  Boccacino  (who  is  styled  the  Raphael  of  Cremona), 
Sojaro,  &c. ;  and  also  in  sculptures,  especially  by  Sacchit  • 
Cremonese  artist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  other  re- 
markable churches  are  S.  Nazario,wldch  contains  some  raas- 
t  er-pieces  of  the  brothers  Campi,  distinguislied  painters  of  Cre- 
mona ;  S.  Pietro  al  Po,  S.  Abbondio,  S.  Lorenzo,  Sa.  Pelagia, 
also  possess  paintings  of  the  Cremonese  school.  At  Sa. 
Pelagia  are  two  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Girolamo  Vida, 
a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  who  was  a 
native  of  Cremona.  Vida,  who  has  been  praised  by  Ariosto 
and  by  Pope,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  on  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  from  which  Tasso  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  some 
fine  passages  of  his  Jerusalem,  and  also  of  an '  Ars  Poetica.' 
a  didactic  poem,  which  is  much  esteemed.  The  town- 
house  on  the  great  square,  the  new  market,  the  theatre, 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
But  the  famous  tower  or  belfiy  ending  hi  a  spire,  which  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  Italy,  is  the  wonder  of  Cremona: 
there  are  about  500  steps  to  ascend  up  to  the  bells.  Hie 
'  spire  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  around  in' 
tfie  plains  of  Lombardy.  About  one  mile  outside  of  tbs 
town  is  the  church,  formerly  an  abbey,  of  S.  Sigismoodo^ 
founded  bv  Francisco  Sforza  I.,  duke  of  Milan,  who  mar- 
ried here  iBianca  Visconti:  it  is  full  of  paintings.  (Panni, 
Rapporto  delle  Pit  tare  che  irovansi  nelle  Chiese  ddh 
Cittd  e  Sobborghidi  Cremona.)  There  are  also  in  Cremona 
some  private  galleries  of  paintings,  of  which  that  of  Count 
Ponzoni  is  the  principal.  Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the 
delegate  or  governor  of  the  province.  It  has  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial  courts,  a  l>ceum,  and  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  school  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  also  the  first  city  in  luly 
where  infant  schools  were  established  in  1829,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  uhilanthropic  clergyman.  Abate  Aporti. 
Being  encouraged  by  the  local  authorities  as  well  as  by  the 
Austrian  government  of  Lombardy,  these  schools  are 
spreading  to  Brescia  and  other  provinces.  In  the  town -of 
Cremona  there  are  several  infant  schools:  one  is  mentioned 
in  which  the  pupils  pay  from  two  to  three  livres  a  month, 
and  which  is  attended  by  80  or  90  children;  two  othsn 
arc  gratuitous  or  charity  schools,  in  which  about  340 
children  of  both  sexes  and  of  poor  parents  are  instructed, 
and  have  their  dinner  given  to  them.  iBoliettiuo  StoHt- 
tico,  1834.)  Children  remain  at  school  from  morning  tul 
night ;  they  are  admitted  from  two  to  six  years  of  ag& 
after  which  they  go  to  the  public  elementary  schooU 
Their  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  moral,  ana  religious 
education  is  attended  to.  Aporti  has  published  an  inte- 
resting account  of  these  institutions,  with  the  method  of 
instruction  pursued  in  them,  a  catechism,  &c. :  Manualt 
d^Educazione  ed  Ammaeatramento  per  le  Scuoie  InfamiUi, 
Cremona,  1 833.  A  notice  of  Aporti's  labours  appeared  in  Na 
XIX.  of  the  Journal  qfEducationy  1836.  There  are  also  holi- 
day schools  at  Cremona  and  in  various  parts  of  the  province, 
in  which  boys  abo^-e  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  left  the 
elementar>'  schools  receive  instruction,  especially  in  the 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  mechanical  arti^ 
such  as  drawing,  &c.  These  schools  are  open  at  certaia 
hours  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays  which  are  kept  ia 
Cathohc  countries. 

Cremona  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultiinl 
produce  by  means  of  the  Po  and  the  various  canals  com' 
municating  with  that  river.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks 
and  cottons.  It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  violins  and 
musical  strings,  but  that  branch  of  industry  appears  to 
have  greatly  declined.  The  high  road  fh>m  Milan  ts 
Mantua  and  Venice  passes  through  Cremona. 

CremoL-a  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Gralli  CcnoouBk 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  T.  Sem- 
pronius  and  P.  Cornelius,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  ms 
marching  against  l^aly  (Tacitus,  Ilietor.^  iiL  34>  as  a  plaos' 
of  defence  against  the  Gauls  and  other  enemies  from  tho 
north.  It  became  a])opulous  and  flourishing  town.  Ia 
the  civil  wars  of  the  triumvirate  it  was  plundered  by  the 
soldiers  of  Octaviauus,  and  its  fertile  fields  were  divided 
among  fresh  colonists,  the  former  owners  being  driven  away» 
a  calamity  pathetically  alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  his  Bucokci 
and  Greorgics.  Virgil  was  born'at  Andes,  between  CrcmoBft 
and  Mantua.  In  the  war  between  Vitellius  and  Ves- 
pasian the  citizens  sided  with  the  former,  upon  which  tli9 
victorious  army  of  Vespojuan  having  entex«4  itn9  Wwib^ 
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^nldered  and  burnt  it  Tacitus  (HisL^  iiL)  has  given  a 
Mxftil  account  of  that  catastrophe.  Cremona  was  restored 
Irf  Vesf»asian.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  underwent 
toe  same  vicissitudes  as  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy :  it 
saflSered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was 
afterwards  distracted  by  the  Guelf  and  Guibcline  factions, 
had  its  petty  tyrants,  and  at  last  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Visconti  of  Milan,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
fbnn  a  part  of  the  Milanese  state.  (F.  A.  Zacharia,  Cremo- 
nennum  Epigcoporum  Series  cum  Dissertatione  de  Cremona 
Origine,  Amphtudine,  <J^.,  4to,  1749.)  The  literary  his- 
tory of  Cremona  has  been  written  by  Arisio,  Cremona 
lAierata,  2  vols,  ibl.,  1702-6. 

CREMCyNAf  a  general  name  given  to  violins  made  at 
Cremona  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Amati  familv, 
tndby  Stradiuarius  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth. 
These  instruments  excel  all  others,  and  the  choicest  of 
them  bear  very  high  prices.  [Violin.]  Cremona  is  a 
name  erroneously  given  to  a  stop  in  the  organ ;  it  ought  to 
be  Krumhom,  a  sort  of  cornet,  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  an  imitation. 
CRENATULA.  [Malleacea.] 
CRENILA'BRUS  (Cuvier),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sec- 
tioa  AGanthoptcr>'gii  and  family  Labridee.  The  species  of 
this  f^nus  have  all  the  ^neral  characters  of  the  true  Labri, 
or  ff'raises,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  having  the  mar- 
gin of  the  preoperculum  deuticulated:  the  checks  and  oper- 
enlnmaine  scaly. 

Four  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  off  the  Bri- 
tkh  coast,  of  which  the  common  one,  Crenilabrus  tinea 
{JLabrus  tinea  Linnaeus),  is  called  the  Gilt-head,  Connor, 
Golden  Maid,  &c.  This  fish  is  found  on  ^-arious  parts  of  the 
eotst ;  it  is  about  six  inches  in  lengtli,  and  the  depth  is  nearly 
one-third  of  the  length.  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is 
obacure  red  and  green ;  these  colours  are  arranged  in  Ion- 
gitndinal  stripes  on  the  upper  parts,  and  beneath  the  lateral 
fine  the  red  is  disposed  in  spots,  l^e  Gilt-head  mostly  frc- 
q«enti  deep  water,  where  the  bottom  is  rocky ;  its  food  is 
ehieily  Cnutacea. 

Cremlabrus  eornubictu  (the  Goldfinny  or  Goldsinny) 
somewhat  resembles  the  last,  but  may  always  be  distin- 
guahed  by  a  black  spot  on  each  side  near  the  base  of  the 
tail,  and  situated  on  the  lateral  line ;  its  general  colour  is 
yetlowish  green,  darkest  on  the  back ;  the  sides  are  usuallv 
adorned  with  longitudinal  lines  of  a  deeper  hue.  Length 
about  three  or  four  inches. 

CremkUmu  gibbus  (the  Gibbous  Wrasse)  may  be  rea- 
dily distinguish^  from  either  of  the  known  British  species 
of  this  genus  by  its  comparativelv  shorter  and  more  ele- 
vated form.  The  depth  of  the  body  is  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  the  length :  the  colours  are  chiefly  orange 
and  blue ;  the  gill-covers  and  sides  of  the  body  are  spotted, 
tnd  the  back  is  striped.  The  ventral  fins  are  green,  the  pec- 
torals are  yellow,  with  transverse  red  stripes  at  their  base. 

Pennant  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  fish  off  the  coast  of 
Anglesey ;  and  this  is  we  believe  the  only  instance  on 
leoord  of  its  capture  off  the  British  coast. 

Cremte6rw*ft«(?M*(the  Scale-rayed  Wrasse)  has  been  once 
einght  off'  the  coast  of  Cornwall :  the  specimen  was  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length.  The  tail  is  round,  and  consists  of 
fifteen  rays;  'between  each  ray  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caudal  fins,  is  a  process  formed  of  firm,  elongated,  imbri- 
eited  scales.  Colour,  an  uniform  light  brown,  lighter  on  the 
btUj;  npper  eye-lid  black;  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  base 
of  tne  caudal  fin  is  a  dark  brown  spot.  Pectorals  yellow ;  all 
tbe  other  fins  bordered  with  yellow.' 

CREOLES,  a  word  originallv  Spanish,  and  used  to  de- 
flsnate  the  children  and  descenaants  of  European  parents, 
who  were  llbm  in  the  South  American  or  West  Indian 
OokMiies,  as  distinct  from  the  resident  inhabitants  born  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  offspring  of  mixed  blood,  such 
IS  the  Mulattos  and  Mestizoes,  bom  of  negro  or  Indian 
QoUieTS.  The  Creoles  of  Spanish  America  were  for  a  long 
time  inadmissible  to  civil  and  political  olfices  as  well  as  to 
tbe  higher  ranks  in  the  army ;  and  even  after  Charles  III. 
rmoved  their  disqualifications,  they  were  still  considered 
as  inferior  to  the  native  Spaniards.  This  state  of  humi- 
liation eontributed  perhaps  as  much  as  the  climate  to 
render  them  lazy  and  indolent.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  made  the  Creoles  masters  of  the  country, 
fiom  which  the  native  Spaniards  were  mostly  driven  away. 
In  tbe  West  India  Islands  the  Creoles  are  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  Siuopean  natiree.    The  Creole  women  are  chanc- 


terued  by  the  symmetry  of  theur  persons,  the  briltioncy  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  sallowness  of  their  complexions. 

CREPl'DULA.      rCALYPTRiBlD.«.] 

CREPUSCULA'RIA  (Latreflle),  a  section  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects,  corresponding  with  the  genus  Sphinx  of 
Linna)U8.  These  insects  occupy  an  .intermediate  station 
between  the  Lepidoptera  Diuma,  or  buttertties,  and  the  2>- 
pidoptera  Noctuma,  commonly  called  moths. 

Distinguishing  characters : — Antennaj  growing  gradually 
thicker  towards  the  apex,  at  which  part  they  are  furnished 
with  an  elongated  club,  either  fusifijrm  or  prismatic.  Inferior 
wings  furnished  with  a  rigid  bristle-like  process  at  their  . 
base,  which  passes  into  a  hook  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
superior  wings,  and  sen-es  to  retain  them.  The  larva)  are 
furnished  with  sixteen  legs,  and  many  of  them  have  a  long 
homy  process  on  the  last^segment  of  the  body.  The  chry- 
salides are  smooth,  or  sometimes  furnished  with  small  spines 
(but  destitute  of  the  points  and  angles  usually  observed  in 
those  of  butterflies) ;  they  are  either  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  or 
buried  in  the  earth  :  the  larva)  sometimes  feed  upon  wood, 
in  which  case  they  assume  the  pupa  state  within  the  tree 
or  branch. 

The  families  contained  in  this  section  are  the  Sphingidoo, 
Sesiida),  iEgeriida>,  and  the  Zyga)nidos* 

CREPU'SCULUM.    [Twilight.] 

CRESS,  the  name  given  to  various  plants  with  acrid  or 
t)ungent  leaves.  Common  cress  is  Lepidium  sativ>um; 
water-cress,  Nasturtium  officinale ;  Belleisle  or  Nonnandy 
cress,  Barbarea  prtpcox  ;  Indian  cress,  Tropccolum  inajus, 

CRESSY.    [CrecyJ 

CREST,  from  the  Latin  cristOj  the  ornament  of  the 
helmet :  a  term  in  heraldry  sometimes  used  for  the  helmet 
itselfl  Hence,  to  crest,  to  adorn  as  with  a  plume  or  crest, 
in  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ix.  500, 

'  his  heail 
crested  aloft.' 

In  speaking  of  the  cimier  or  crest,  says  Dallaway  (In- 
quiries  into  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Heraldry  in  Eng" 
land,  4to.,  Glouc.  1793,  p.  386),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  armour  worn  for  the  defence  of  the  head,  and 
the  progressive  embellishments  which  were  added  to  its 
rude  form,  with  the  a)ra  of  their  invention.  Montfaucon, 
that  most  critical  antiquar}',  has  preser\'ed  many  delinea- 
tions of  the  antient  Norman  casque,  which,  when  the  whole 
body  was  invested  in  mail,  was  composed  of  iron  frame- 
work, covered  with  leather,  and  quite  fiat  at  the  top,  to 
which  shape  succeeded  the  conical  head.  By  the  number 
of  bars  of  which  the  beauvoir  or  visor  consisted,  when  pre- 
sented in  front  view,  the  rank  of  the  wearer  was  ascer- 
tained ;  that  of  the  esquire  was  always  in  profile  and  closed, 
to  denote  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  battle.  To  Edmund 
Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  origin  of  several  heraldic 
novelties  in  this  kingdom  is  readily  referred,  and  his  seal 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  crest,  accompanied  by  the  lam- 
brequin and  wreath,  as  the  first  instance,  prior  to  the  year 
1286.  The  crest  is  said  to  have  been  carved  in  light  wood, 
or  made  of  leather,  in  the  shape  of  some  animal,  real  or 
fictitious,  and  fastened  by  a  fillet  of  silk  round  the  helmet, 
over  which  was  a  large  piece  of  fringed  samit  or  tafieto, 
pointed,  with  a  tassel  at  the  end.  Before  figures  were 
mtroduccd,  plumes  only  were  used,  as  well  upon  the  head 
of  the  horse  as  on  that  of  the  warrior,  which  we  gather 
from  the  seal  of  Baron  do  Spencer  in  1296.  The  principal 
application  of  crests  was  in  jousls  or  hastiludos,  when  the 
shield  was  not  borne,  but  where  they  afforded  an  equal  dis- 
tinction ;  or  by  the  chief  commanders  of  horsemen  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Origiimlly  of  the  highest  importance,  conceded  by 
royal  grant,  and  confined  to  very  few  persons ;  in  process  of 
time  the  assumption  of  them  has  become  universal.  They 
are  not  held  to  be  absolutely  hereditable,  but  may  bo  as- 
sumed ;  and  as  females  could  not  avail  tnemselves  of  their 
primary  use,  accordingly  no  woman  is  allowed  to  bear  a 
crest  As  an  appendage  to  sepulchral  monuments,  crests 
are  placed  beneath  the  head  of  the  armed  eftigy,  attached 
to  tne  helmet  by  the  WTcath  and  lambrequin;  and  at 
the  feet  a  lion  or  dog  is  invariably  added.  Upon  many 
of  the  large  altar  tombs,  so  frequent  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  those  both  of  the  man  and  of 
his  wife's  family  are  carved  at  the  feet  of  the  recumbent 
figures. 

Instances  of  crests  formed  of  feathers  may  be  seen  in 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  in  Edward  I.'s  lime,  engraved  at 
the  bottom  of  plate  xxiv.  of  Meyrick*s  *  Critical  Inquiry  into 
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Andent  Annour,'  and  in  that  of  Sir  John  Harsick,  /.Rich- 
ard II.,  1376,  in  plate  xxxvL  of  the  some  work:  and  many 
such  occur  in  the  illuminations  to  the  contemporary 
manuscripts  of  Froissart's  Chronicle.  The  custom  of  con- 
ferring crests  as  distinguishing  marks  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  Edward  III.,  who  in  1333  {RoL  Pat.  9  Ed- 
ward III.)  granted  one  to  William  Montacute,  earl  of  Salis- 
hury,  his  *  tymbre,'  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Eagle.  By  a  fur- 
ther grant  in  the  13th  of  the  same  king  (Rot  Vase.  13 
Edw.  III.  m.  4.),  the  grant  of  this  crest  was  made  heredi- 
tary, and  the  manor  of  Wodeton  given  in  addition  to  sup- 
port its  dignity. 
CREST.  [Drome,  Department.] 
CRESTED  DOGSTAIL  GRASS.  [Cynosurus.] 
CRETACEOUS  GROUP,  in  Geology,  consists  of  the 
upper  strata  of  the  secondary  *  series  immediately  below 
the  tertiary*  series  and  superincumbent  on  the  Wealden,  or 
where  that  is  wanting,  on  the  oolitic  system.  This  group 
is  common  to  Europe,  and  also  to  at  least  a  part  of  Asia. 
It  consists  of  chalk  resting  upon  cither  an  arenaceous  or 
argillaceous  deposit.  The  chalk  bears  a  remarkably  uni- 
form mineralogical  character  over  a  surface  extending  from 
the  British  islands  through  northern  France,  northern  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  into  both  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia.  (De  La  Beche,  Res.  in  Theor.  Geol.)  The 
cretaceous  system  is  subdivided  into  the  following  strata : — 


Chalk  , 


.<  Lower 
{Marly 


In  which  numerous  iiporle*  of  mnrino  fossils 
are  found,  amountiug  to  ubuut  ^  pmera 
and  1^  specivi. 


{Upper  Oreeft  Saad 
Oanlt 
Lower  Green  Sand 

The  area  o\-er  which  this  system  prevails  in  England, 
and  the  various  strata  which  it  contains,  have  been  well 
defined  by  geologists.  The  following  article  is  chiefly  ab- 
stracted fh)m  a  valuablo  paper  on  the  subject  inserted  by 
Dr.  Fit  ton  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  2nd  scries, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2.  pp.  103—388. 

The  Cretaceous  Group  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Efngland:  a  line  drawn  from  Crew- 
kerne  on  the  S.W.  to  Hunstanton  on  the  N.E.  forms  its  wes- 
tern boundary,  and  it  extends  from  this  lino  to  the  east  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  on  the  S.E.  The  same 
formation  appears  to  prevail  in  the  north  of  France,  ex- 
tending to  the  cretaceous  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
chalk,  or  upper  portion  of  the  system,  is,  in  some  parts, 
covered  with  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  series ;  in  other  parts 
it  is  denuded.  The  green-sand  crops  out  round  its  edge, 
which  is  broken  and  interrupted  in  many  places  where  Uie 
lower  strata  appear. 

On  the  N.E.  the  chalk  appears  in  a  narrower  belt  along 
the  cliff  from  near  Cromer  to  Hunstanton.  From  Cromer 
along  tlie  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thnine^;,  and  along  the 
north  bank  of  that  river,  it  is  concealed  by  tlie  upper  strata, 
wliirh  extend  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

Beginning  with  Norfolk  and  nroccoding  southwards,  the 
boundary  lino  between  the  chalk  and  the  sui)erior  strata, 
is  about  four  miles  east  of  Snettisham,  two  miles  west  of 
Diss,  eight  miles  east  of  Mildcrihail,  between  four  and  five 
wc}4t  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  continuing  to  the  north-east  of 
Ilerlfordshire  by  Hertford  and  near  St.  Albans  to  three 
miles  pouth-east  of  Wendover. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  district  the  chalk  has  in  a 
few  places  been  partially  denuded.  On  thit  north-east  there 
is  a  small  niece  of  chalk  along  the  banks  of  the  Bure.  The 
town  of  Norwich  also  stands  upon  clialk,  whicli,  in  its  vici- 
nity, extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Yare  and  Wensum. 
There  is  a  piece  of  chalk  likewise  at  each  side  of  small 
parts  of  tlie  Stour  and  of  the  OrwelL  The  strata  superin- 
cumbent on  the  chalk  series  extend  a  little  beyond  Uxbridge 
on  the  west,  and  then  run  in  a  narrow  tongue  to  the  north- 
west, three  miles  south  of  Wendover,  whicli  intervening 
space  at  that  point  is  the  whole  width  of  the  denuded  chalk, 
Wendover  being  there  its  westeru  limit.  Tlie  chalk  be- 
comes wider  towards  the  south-ea^t,  taking  in  Maidenhead ; 
it  is  again  partially  covered  a  little  to  the  west  of  that  place, 
and  continues  in  a  very  uneven  line  to  Reading,  Newbur)', 
and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Marlborough.  The  tertiary  strata 
then  run  from  west  to  east  by  Kingsclcre,  Basingstoke, 
Guildford,  to  three  miles  north  of  Dorking,  round  by  the 

•/Hiese  terms  are  now  considered  ohJectionnbl»  by  eeolocistii,  ns  not  truly 
deiiKnatlnx  the  different  series:  but  since  they  .ire  still  eommonlv  thui  dis-  j 
tingiusbcd,  it  Jiaf  been  tbougbt  udnsablc  to  adui>t  the  same  classification 
bere^  | 


Daient,  and  appears  near  Woolwich  and  Gfeenwidi*  Aa  * 
other  detachea  portion  appears  in  the  north-wwt  of  ITiMj^i 
taking  in  the  Isle  of  Shenpey,  and  continues  from  the  BStiimy-i 
of  the  Med  way  along  tne  coast  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  TK%h 
chalk  is  covered  on  the  west  and  north  of  Oanterbury  anil^S 
Sandwich ;  the  beds  which  cover  it  terminate  on  the  oomAmii 
Deal.  On  the  south  coast,  from  Worthing  westward,  th^A 
chalk  is  again  concealed  by  the  superincumbent  sexieit  eiS^j  > 
tending  nearly  in  a  straight  line  through  Chichester  as&raa^ 
a  httle  to  the  cast  of  Salisbury ;  it  then  continues  in  a  soull^, 
west  direction  nearly  as  far  as  Dorchester.  The  chalk  pasitiV. 
entirely  across  tho  Isle  of  Wight  nearly  from  east  to  w«Bt,ia 
a  narrow  ridge  consisting  of  vertical  strata,  from  Culver  Qi£\ 
to  Compton  Bay ;  there  is  also  a  small  piece  on  tlie  south  of  J 
tho  island.  The  limits  of  the  chalk  on  the  other  sidot  when  j' 
it  is  bounded  by  the  outcropping  of  the  lower  strata  of  tf»  j 
system,  remain  to  be  notic^  The  cUffs  of  the  whole  if « 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  are  composed  of  chsdk.  The  chalk  clifl^. 
again  commence  near  Deal,  and  are  continued  past  DoiwO 
to  East  Weare  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles.  Asv 
the  chalk  rises  from  Dover  towards  Folkstone  the  uppat « 
beds  disappear,  and  the  cliffs  consist  entiralyof  theJoMTij 
members  of  that  stratum.  Tho  rise  of  the  maily  chaft^ 
occurs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the  nwir^n 
ment  of  Folkstone  hill,  which  is  566  feet  high.  JnstJfi^ 
tho  rise  of  tliis  bed  there  is  a  very  copious  and  pereudrf 
spring  called  Lyddcn  Spout.  About  two  thousand  motM 
we^t  of  this  spring  the  cliff  recedes  from  the  sea,  anoTtJiil 
intcrmediato  shore  thence  to  Copt  Point  is  ooeupiad'iw^il 
mass  of  ruins  which  has  fallen  from  above.  The  saiMb 
transition  from  the  chalk  cliffs  is  very  remarkabto.  X^MH*. 
ing  inland  the  chalk  range  is  bounded  on  the  aouUi  by.lUT* 
outcrop  of  the  green-sand  strata,  which  extend  finir  mOtg' 
north  of  Ashford,  three  miles  north  of  Maidstone,  tfH  M 
cut  by  the  Medway,  whence  it  forms  a  line  cunring.  ( 


ward  to  tho  south  as  far  as  the  Darent,  where  it  is  fivs  B3fll4 
north  of  Sevenoaks.  Merstham  is  on  the  boundanr»  wUflpi 
then  continues  in  nearly  a  west  direction,  immediately  uoilkA 
of  Reigate,  to  Box  Hill,  near  Dorking,  and  thenoe  to  OtdM 
&rd,  leaving  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  chalk.  From  GuildM^ 
to  a  point  about  two  miles  from  Famham  there  is  a  rettuak-H 
able  ri(k;o  called  the  *  Hog*8-back,'  produced  by  an  ifHt 
throw  of  the  chalk  and  the  breaking  off  of  the  soutbMiv 
portion  of  tho  cur>-o.  The  coast  between  Copt  Pbint  andii 
Beachy  Head,  near  these  respective  points,  is  ocouiiied  diii 
each  side  by  the  green-sand,  and  the  mtermediate  spaoa Jifli 
the  Wealden  clay  and  Hastings  sand:  the  two  latter  do  Mtil 
belong  to  this  series,  being  lower  denuded  strata*  The  SoHivii 
chalk  range,  or  South  DoNvns, commences  at  Eastbounie;,MKJ 
Beachy  Ileaid,  and  continues  thence  along  the  coast  heyoM> 
Shoreham  and  onwards  in  a  west-by-north  direction.  daJ 
green-sand  bounds  it  on  the  north,  and  leaves  a  range  efJ 
chalk  varying  from  eight  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  iUMil  < 
three  miles  south-west  of  Peterbfield  the  green-sand  mgm*^ 
sinks  below  the  chalk,  which  is  connected  with  the  noilb^ 
range  by  the  Alton  chalk-hills,  running  from  near  FamhrnH 
to  near  Bul.ser  Hill  (917  feet). 

It  now  remains  to  define  tho  boundary  of  the  ehalhJ 
from   Dorsetshire  on  the  south-west  to  Norfolk  on  thai 
north-east.    Part  of  it  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Fittoar^ 
'The  great   range   of  the  chalk  escarpment  in  tbeii^ii 
terior  of  England,  which  stretches  like  the   shore  of  sd 
sea  or  lake  from  Crewkeme  in  Dorsetshire  to  the  noflMt 
east  of  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  is  perfectly  analoyMW* 
in  structure  and  appearance  to  the  Downs  of  Surrey  aoisi 
Sussex.    It  is  interrupted  by  three  or  four  indentations  «|f» 
gulfii ;  one  of  great  mdth,  opening  towards  the  weat  b»4J 
tween  Crewkerne  and   the  heights  about  Stourhead,  ail 
South  Wiltshire;   another  expanding  to  the  aorth-wvi^i* 
and    terminating  in  the  defile   where  the  Thamea  cnli^^ 
through  the  chalk  in  its  way  to  the  south-oast  from  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oxfordshire.    The  vales  of  Pewsey  and  of  .* 
Warminster  are  intermediate  bays  of  tho  same  genenl* 
structure,  but  of  smaller  dunonsions ;  and  all  these  vallsyi 
are  anparently  the  result  of  denudation,  aided  by  provioui  ■ 
disturbance  of  the  strata,  which  has  carried  away  the  '^^ft 
and  laid  bare  to  various  depths  the  strata  beneath  it.'  {GioL 
Tran.,  2nd  series,  vol.  iv.  part  2nd.,  p.  243.)    From  tho 
heights  near  Dunstable,   tho   upper  chalk  range  passes 
tlu-ough  the  north-wcat  of  Herltordahirc,  by  Hitrhin  and 
Bahlock,  to  Bark  way  and  Roys;  on  Downs,  and  thence  bf 
BaUham  and  Ncwmarkei  into  Suffolk  by  Mildcnhall,  tw« 
miles  west  of  Brandon,  four  west  of  Downham,  fay  Ni^ 
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boiDUgfa.  tnd  OQ  to  Snettisham.  The  chalk  hills  decline  r 
i^AAly  in  height  in  the  north-east  of  Bedfordshire.  Kens-  I 
vorth-hill  is  904  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  hills 
cMt  of  that  town  are  85U  feet  high.  Lilleyhoe  is  664; 
Bwkway  Windmill,  513;  the  station  near  Rovston,  484; 
Bilihani,  on  the  east  of  Cambridge,  380;  Newmarket 
sCitkin,  267;  Brandon,  in  Suffolk.  190  feet.  The  chalk 
hilla  atretchine  iVom  Cambridgeshire  to  the  north-west 
eowt  of  Norfolk  rise  nowhere  probably  above  600  feet  in 
hMght,  bounding  *the  fen  country'  like  the  low  shore  of  a 

The  chalk  inland  range  is  highest  towards  the  central 

C  between  Wiltshire  and  Hertfordshire.  In  departing 
thai  central  tract,  the  rise  is  comparatively  small  both 
towards  Devonshire  on  the  soutli,  as  well  as  in  the  counties 
northwards.  The  chalk  nearly  disappears  in  Devonshire, 
a  few  insulated  portions  only  appeanng  there ;  principally 
upon  the  coast  between  Sidraouth  and  Lyme  and  along  aline 
ftwi  Beaminster  through  Chard  and  White  Stanton.  The 
tnnaition  from  the  chalk  to  the  green-sand  is  here  distinctly 
IMD.  especially  on  the  south-west  of  Axmouth,  where  sections 
of  the  subjacent  beds  are  exposed  in  the  cliffs.  In  many  parts 
of  the  chalk  range,  tlie  upper  and  lower  strata  are  well  defined 
I  by  the  outward  features ;  a  marked  difference  appear- 


inf  in  the  vegetation  and  general  aspect.  The  upper  chalk 
hm  wnally  layers  of  flint  nodules  occurring  at  regular  in- 
tMvali,  and  is  softer  than  the  lower  chalk.  At  Sandown 
B^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  latter  stratum  is  defined  by  a 
Isfcr  of  distant  and  insulated  flints  which  separates  it  fh>m 
Am  llmty  chalk  above;  it  is  sometimes  of  a  greyirii  colour, 
u  it  also  the  bed  of  marly  chalk  immediately  beneath  it. 
ni  marly  chalk  is  of  a  tenacious  nature,  and  sustains  the 
water  which  descends  through  the  chalk;  in  conseouencea 
lint  of  ponds  has  been  produced  along  the  bottom  of  the  es- 
carpment of  the  South  Downs.  The  Malm-land,  remarkable 
ftr  SiB  fertility,  is  the  soil  over  the  lowest  beds  of  marly 
diallk  The  BSalm-roek,  immediately  below  the  marly  chalk, 
consists  of  stony  beds  belonging  to  the  upper  green-sand 
Ibrt&atkin.  Salisbury  Plain,  which  is  more  than  twenty-five 
nOea  in  extent  from  west  to  east,  and  twelve  miles  from  north 
to  soatb  is  occupied  by  the  upper  chalk.  Though  it  has 
many  inequalities  of  surface,  it  would  be  almost  destitute  of 
watery  but  for  the  Avon  and  its  branches,  which  traverse 
it  But  in  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  lower  chalk,  and 
•till  more  in  the  chalk  marl,  there  are  few  valleys  without 
itreams ;  hence,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  difierence  of  soil, 
the  Tegetation  differs  also,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  lower 
regional  alToids  a  strong  contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
bffaer  downs.  Dr.  Fitton  obsenes,  '  were  it  not  that  the 
eolour  is  so  nearly  alike,  these  two  groups  would  no  doubt 
have  been  disting^uished  in  geological  maps  by  different 
hues ;  and  they  ought  to  be  so,  wherever  the  scale  is  suffi- 
cisnt  to  express  the  distinctive  features  above  stated.'  The 
fillitte  of  Dunstable  stands  on  the  lower  chalk,  which  may 
be  mstinctly  traced  from  Totternhoe  through  Houghton 
Rem  Upper  Sundon,  and  Streatlcy. 

Accurate  measures  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  chalk, 
bave  rarely  been  made  in  England :  the  following  are  how- 
ever approximate  numbers  taken  from  the  best  authorities. 
Mr.  De  La  Beche*s  estimate  of  the  average  thickness  of  this 
ilntum  is  700  feet.  Dr.  Conybcare  considers  it  to  range 
ibm  600  to  1000  feet.  The  height  of  the  cliff  at  Beachy 
Hsad.  which  at  the  summit  includes  part  of  the  flinty 
chalk,  and  goes  down  very  nearly  to  the  upper  green-sand, 
ii  only  535  feet;  350  feet  is  tlio  thickness  of  the  fhnty 
chalk  at  Dover.  If  then  250  foot  are  ailded  for  the  re- 
niittder  of  that  division  at  Beacliy  Head,  the  aggregate 
thicknesa  of  the  chalk  on  the  Sussex  coast  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  800  feet.  At  Wendovcr  Hill,  the  total 
thiekness  of  chalk  is  considered  something  more  than  500 
IbK.  At  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  it  was  found  by  boring  to  be 
MO  feet.  The  great  variation  in  thickness  is  ascribed  in 
psrt  to  the  unequal  removal  and  abrasion  of  the  upper 
itiata,  and  in  part  to  the  original  inequality  in  the  thick- 
naiB  of  the  chalk  itself. 

The  organic  remains  in  the  chalk  are  usually  very 
ibundant,  and  are  mostly  marine.  They  consist  of  ma* 
rine  plants,  lamellifcrous  and  ccUuliferous  corals  and 
iponges,  AsteriadsB,  Crinoidea,  and  Echinido,  mesomy- 
onoua  and  brochiopodous  Conchifera,  phytipliagous  and 
cephalopodous  MoUusca,  Crustacea,  Fishes,  Mososaurus, 
Chebnia.  Mr.  De  La  Bcche  observes,  '  organic  re- 
.are  in  general  beautifiilly  preserved  in  the  chalk; 


substances  of  no  greater  solidity  than  common  sponges  re- 
tain their  forms,  delicate  shells  remain  unbroken,  fish 
even  are  frequently  not  flattened,  and  altogether  we 
have  appearances  which  justify  us  in  concluding,  that  since 
these  organic  exuvis  were  entombed,  they  have  been  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  pressure  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  rock  around  them,  and  that  they  have  been  very  tran- 
quilly enveloped  in  exceedingly  fine  matter,  such  as  wo 
should  consider  would  result  from  a  chemical  precipitate.' 
p.  349.    Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology^ 

Green- Sand,  The  general  position  of  this  stratum  has 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  describing  the  boundary  of 
the  chalk,  the  former  outcropping  round  the  latter  in  an 
uneven  line,  in  some  places  much  wider  than  in  others. 

The  Upper  Green- Sand  commences  immediately  on  the 
north  of  Copt  Point  beyond  Folkstone,  where  the  succession 
of  the  various  beds  of  the  system  is  best  seen.  Here  the 
upper  green-sand  is  of  comparatively  small  thickness,  and 
occupies  a  very  narrow  belt  round  the  chalk,  running  in  a 
west-north-west  and  then  in  a  westerly  direction,  as  already 
defined  in  describing  the  chalk  boundary.  It  assumes  a  new 
character  near  Godstone,  and  is  there  more  distinctly  marked. 
The  firestone  obtained  in  that  part  of  the  countr}*  is  in  the  up- 
per green-sanil,  occupying  four  beds  separated  by  seams  of 
stratification ;  the  thickness  of  the  two  first  beds  is  respectively 
one  foot  nine  inches,  and  one  foot  four  inches ;  the  two  othen 
are  only  ten  inches  each  ;  this  stone  is  extensively  quarried 
between  Godstone  and  Reigate.  Continuing  still  in  a 
narrow  belt  to  Guildford,  the  upper  green-sand  forms 
a  slight  projection  along  the  foot  of  the  Hog's  Back ;  fh>m 
Farnham  by  Selbome  and  PetersQeld  to  the  south  of  Pot- 
worth,  this  stratum  runs  put  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
escarpment  like  a  step  or  terrace.  Near  Petersfleld  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  y^idth,  which  is  there  two  miles,  a  much 

freater  extent  than  at  any  other  part.  A  little  east  of 
^etersfield,  for  a  short  space,  this  str^itum  entirely  disap- 
pears ;  it  then  continues  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  north 
escarpment  of  the  South  Downs.  This  formation  is  but 
partially  disclosed  alon^  the  base  of  the  central  ridge  of 
chalk  in  the  Isle  of  'Wi&Elit,  but  it  is  distinctly  seen  along 
the  escarpments  of  the  XJnder-Cliff;  its  step-like  projection 
beyond  tne  chalk,  as  seen  in  Western  Sussex,  is  likewise 
obser\-able  here  in  several  places. 

In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  the  green-sand  runs  in  a  narrow 
band  on  the  south  escarpment  of  the  chalk,  but  there  the 
separation  of  the  upper  and  lower  green-sands  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  disappeared,  and  the  latter  is  greatly  reduced 
in  thickness  or  wholly  united  with  the  upper  sand.  The 
Black  Down  Hills,  in  Devonshire,  are  composed  of  green- 
sand  ;  the  two  beds  thus  united  wanting  the  intermediate 
gault.  These  hills  are  distingruished  by  the  uniform  level  of 
their  summits,  and,  when  cursorily  viewed,  appear  to  be 
composed  of  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  Ix^  of  green- 
sano,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  patch  of  chalk.  It 
is  found  however  that  the  rocks  composing  these  hills  have 
been  fractured  subsequently  to  their  deposition,  and  that 
the  valleys  mostly  arc  lines  of  faults,  having  a  general 
northerly  direction.    At  some  parts  there  are  faults  which 


do  not  form  valleys.  In  a  section  across  a  southern  part 
of  tlie  hills  the  chalk  and  green-sand  seem  to  form  a 
continuance;  green-sand  being  on  one  side  of  a  vertical 
section,  and  ohalk  on  the  other.  In  the  yellowish  sand,  near 
the  surface,  at  the  Barnscombe  side  of  the  Beacon  Hill, 
brown  iron  ore  is  found  in  polished  fragments  of  very  high 
lustre.  Whet-stones  are  obtained  from  the  Black  Down 
Hills,  the  manufacture  of  which  occupies  a  great  number 
of  the  nei(^hbouring  inhabitants.  The  quarries  are  driven 
in  direct  Imes  into  the  hill,  almost  horizontally,  about 
eighty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  stones  from 
which  the  whet-stones  ore  cut  arc  irregular  concrete  masses, 
imbedded  in  a  looser  sand,  and  more  properly  belong  to 
the  lower  green-sand  stratum ;  but  the  different  strata  of 
the  green-sand  of  these  hills  are  not  distinguished  by  Dr 
Fitton,  as  the  gault  between  Uie  upper  and  lower  green* 
sand  is  entirely  wanting.  The  upper  green-sand  is  not 
distinctly  marked  in  the  ipreat  south-western  escarpment  of 
the  chalk  till  beyond  the  Stour,  from  the  north  bank  of 
which  it  extends  northwards  for  about  ten  miles  to  Shaftes- 
bury, and  continues  th^aoe  round  the  vale  of  Wardour.  Qt 
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the  fiouta  side  of  tho  vale  of  Wardour  the  upper  beds  of  this 
stratum  are  concealed  at  the  foot  of  the  cliolk  hilU,  but  the 
lower  beds  shoot  out  into  plateaus,  which  form  the  tops  of  the 
hills  all  the  way  from  Shaftesbury  abng  the  south  side 
of  the  valo  of  Wardour.  Ou  the  north  side  of  the  vale 
the  whole  series  of  the  upper  green-sand  rises  abruptly, 
and  forms  a  narrow  ridge  of  unequal  height  At  tlie 
north  of  tho  valley  this  stratum  anpears  to  consist  of 
two  portions ;  that  which  immediately  succeeds  the  chalk 
is  the  same  as  the  firestone  of  Surrey ;  tho  other  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  malm-rock  of  Sussex,  and  abounds  in  chert. 
In  a  well  sunk  at  Ridge  the  upper  green-sand  is  dis- 
tinguished into  four  different  strata,  then:  aggregate  thick- 
ness being  100  feet.  Tlie  upper  green-sand  is  not  nearly 
so  conspicuous  inland  as  near  the  coast ;  from  the  vale  of 
Wardour  it  does  not  occur  again  till  the  vale  of  Pewsey. 
The  town  of  Devizes  stands  upon  a  platform  of  the  upper 
groen-sond,  which  is  there  about  430  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
occurs  again  at  Swindon,  and  then  at  Tetsworth,  whence  it 
continues  in  a  narrow  belt  and  in  a  north-east  direction 
beyond  Cambridge. 

I'he  upper  green-sand  consists  in  some  places  of  a  soft 
marly  sand,  traversed  in  every  direction  by  stem-like 
cylindei-s.  having  within  them  cores  of  darker  green  matter 
it  also  contains  some  irregular  masses  of  a  bright  brown  or 
orange  hue,  but  the  greater  part  is  composed  of  grey  calca- 
reous marl,  resembling  the  lowest  chalk,  but  so  thickly 
interspersed  with  green  particles  as  to  entirely  assume  their 
colour.  The  green  particles,  according  to  analysis,  are 
found  to  consist  of — 

Silica 48' 5 

Black  0.xide  of  Iron    .     •     .     .     22*0 

Alumina 17* 

Magnesia 3*8 

Water 7' 

Potash      •     •     •     •     •    traces 

98*3 
The  thickness  of  this  series  near  Folkstone  is  from  25  to 
30  feet:  at  Godstone  it  increases  considerably,  and  the 
depth  of  the  wells  sunk  through  it  in  the  malm-rock  strata 
of  Hampshire  varies  from  60  to  100  feet.  In  West  en 
Sussex  the  thickness  is  between  70  and  80  feet.  It  is  ab  .t 
70  feet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  thickness  of  the  green-sis  1 
at  Black  Down  is  about  100  feet,  probably  from  60  to  80  in 
the  vale  of  Wanlour,  and  from  30  to  50  near  Swindon.  At 
Cambridge  it  is  not  more  than  18  inches;  thence  throueh 
West  Norfolk  the  stratum  is  no  where  distinctly  seen.  At 
Hunstanton  the  beds  which  are  supposed  to  represent  it 
are  not  more  than  two  feet  thick. 

Guult.— The  stratum  which  Ls  usually  found  between 
the  upjKjr  and  lower  green-sand  is  obscured  at  East  Weare 
Bay  by  the  ruins  of  the  superior  beds,  but  is  visible  in 
detached  points.  Farther  on,  towards  Folkstone,  it  becomes 
more  marked,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  cliff  at 
Copt  Point,  as  well  as  the  grassy  cliff  between  the  base  of 
the  Martollu  tower  situated  in  the  vicinity  and  the  sea. 
Thence  it  forms  a  narrow  band  between  the  upper  and 
lower  green-sand.  Near  Godstone  it  occupies  a  tract  dis- 
tinguished as  *  the  Black  Land,'  and  forms  a  slight  depres- 
sion below  the  stratum  which  affords  the  firestone.  Between 
Farnham  and  Alton  this  narrow  belt  of  gault  swells  out  to 
three  or  four  times  its  former  width,  and  then  again 
narrowing  continues  to  form  a  narrowband  between  tho  two 
strata  of  green -sand  as  far  as  Beachy-IIead.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight  this  stratum  likewise  forms  a  narrow  band  between 
the  upper  and  lower  sand.  The  gault  again  appears  in  the 
vale  of  Wardour :  on  the  south  it  forms  a  rapid  slope ;  on 
the  north  a  depression  immediately  below  the  sand :  it  is 
here  identified  with  that  in  the  eastern  counties  by  the 
characteristic  fbssils.  At  Kidge,  near  Fonthill  Park,  the 
clay  of  this  stratum  has  been  \oiiji  used  for  tile-making,  and 
it  is  there  75  feet  in  thickness.  From  the  vale  of  Wardour 
and  tlience  north-eastward  to  the  sea  at  Hunstanton  the  gaiilt 
evervwhere  appears,  though  it  is  much  reduced  in  quantity 
in  >iorfolk.  This  stratum  occupies  a  large  part  even  of  the 
higher  grounds  between  Whitchurch  and  Wing.  Imme- 
diately tu  the  west  of  Hitchin  and  Baldock  it  is  still  wider ; 
the  towns  of  Shefford  and  Biggleswade  stand  on  it.  From 
Cambridge,  for  a  few  miles  towards  the  north,  it  likewise 
occupies  as  great  a  width.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous 
borings  for  water  made  in  Cambridgeshire  about  this  part, 
its  z^ations  and  thickness  have  peea  ^U  ascertomedf 


especially  from  Basingboume  through  Meldrith,  and  thebee 
towards  Cambridge.  This  stratnm  is  very  distinct  at  If  ft- 
denhall:  the  blue  gault  has  been  traced  as  fkr  as  West 
Newton,  about  three  miles  south  of  Ingoldsthorpe.  TIm 
valley  between  the  chalk  and  lower  green-sand  is  there  inter- 
rupted by  an  advance  of  the  chalk ;  and  beyond  that  point  (he 
blue  gault  is  no  longer  obsen'able :  its  place  is  thence  oc- 
cupied by  the  red  marly  stratum  of  Hunstanton  Cliff,  whiek 
is  a  calcareous  argillaceous  matter,  four  feet  thick,  and  it 
is  questioned  by  geologists  whether  the  term  gault  should 
be  applied  to  it.  The  gault,  as  far  as  regards  its  compo- 
sition, may  be  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  upper  part, 
immediately  succeeding  the  upper  green-sand,  eonlaiai 
green  particles,  and  thence  for  some  feet  downwards  it  ii 
harsh  and  sandy.  The  lower  portion  consists  of  a  amootli, 
uniform,  very  plastic  clay,  of  a  light-blueish  colotir,  which  li 
used  for  tiles  and  common  pottery.  Throu|[hout  the  gatd^ 
but  chiefly  in  the  lower  part,  concretions  of  iron  pyrites  m 
found,  and  other  nodules  and  irref^^ular  masses.  Tbe 
thickness  of  this  stratum  at  Copt  Pomt  is  about  130  AnL 
At  Merstham  it  is  150  feet  thick,  which  is  likewise  the 
average  thickness  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  Isle  of  Wl|^ 
it  is  about  70  feet ;  at  Ridge  about  75 ;  near  Thame  90 
feet :  at  Mildenhall  the  blue  clay  is  only  9  fbet.  llbr.  Rofei 
considers  it  not  more  than  15  feet  in  West  Norfolk. 

The  Loicer  Green-Sand. — ^This  stratum  appears  of  a  uri- 
form  surfoce,  shooting  out  beyond  the  chalk  m  the  soatk- 
east  counties,  and  occupies  a  much  larger  area  than  either 
of  the  upper  strata  of  the  green-sand  series.  The  resoa- 
blance  m  the  aspect  of  the  surfkce  of  the  country,  tasn 
occupied  by  the  lower  green-sand,  to  that  of  the  Wift 
Down  Hills,  in  Devonshire,  is  extremclv  striking;  ttd 
perhaps  indicates  that  tho  description  of  the  latter  tnofs 
properly  belongs  to  this  section  than  to  that  vhich  treats  ill 
the  upncr  green-sand  stratum.  The  lower  grcen-aand  hkk 
three  distinct  subdivisions,  clearly  defined  in  moat  jpsiO 
where  it  occurs.  This  series  of  strata  rises  gradually  ma 
Copt  Point,  and  occupies  the  whole  cliff  west  of  thei^fei^; 
thence  it  Ls  continued  without  interruption  through  SaSd- 
gate,  and  in  tbe  heights  above  Hythe.  Its  outcrop  twril 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  at  Adlington  Comer:  bsn 
the  subdivisions  arc  all  distinctly  marked,  and  their  resw- 
tive  limits  defined.  The  lower  beds,  which  contain  wiA 
calcareous  matter,  are  extensively  worked  in  quarries^  bilh 
for  building  and  lime-burning,  at  Pluckley,  on  tbe  nolft- 
west,  and  at  Great  Chart,  on  the  south-west  of  Ashfbn),  and 
generally  along  the  outcrop  west  of  Adlington  Cbnwr, 
where  it  forms  a  prominent  rid^  adjoining  the  valley  flf 
the  Weald:  here  are  the  principal  beds  of  stone  klim 
under  the  name  of  *  Kentish  Rag/ 

Extensive  quarries  are  worked  at  Bough  ton,  to  the  aovfk 
of  Maidstone.  The  stone  for  the  construction  of  Westp^ 
ster  Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  procured  here.  The  itflM 
is  a  variety  of  the  Kentish  rag.  From  Adlington  Osiner 
the  lower  green-sand  continues  towards  the  west  in  a  bifid 
band  varying  in  width ;  on  the  coast  the  distance  fhnn  fk 
chalk  at  Folkstone-hill  to  the  outcrop  of  this  series  ia  ahQal 
ten  miles,  but  from  Lenham  to  the  outcrop  it  is  not  xtin 
than  two.  Maidstone,  Sevenoaks,  Godstone,  Reigali^ 
Dorking,  and  Godalming,  stand  on  the  lower  green-diad 
series.  Near  Godstone  the  surface  is  comparatively  loWi 
and  ponds  are  frequent  where  the  middle  stratum  oeeMS; 
the  stony  beds  of  the  lowest  group  then  rise  to  fhTm  tlN 
escarpment  of  Tilburstow  Hill,  which  is  nearly  on  a  Ifwl 
with  tbe  chalk  downs.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  beds,  wfal|h 
to  the  north  of  Tilburstow  Hill  rise  uniformly  at  an  ang^ 
of  not  more  than  10*,  are  suddenly  thrown  up  to  oAiout  &, 
giving  decisive  evidence  of  an  elevation  from  the  chalki  sr 
of  a  sinking  towards  it.  Fuller's  earth  has  been  dug  ia 
this  part  of  Surrev  for  a  very  long  period ;  at  present  tbs 
neighbourhood  of  Nutfield  is  the  only  place  in  which  it  ii 
got.  The  beds  occur  near  the  top  of  the  lowest  stratum  of 
green-sand ;  in  one  pit  near  Nutneld  the  principal  bed  of 
fuller's  earth  is  16  feet  thick.  On  the  south  of  the  Hof  s- 
Back  the  lower  green-iiand  rises,  like  the  chalk,  at  a  very  high 
angle,  and  then,  being  bent  suddenly  in  an  opposite  dircctioo, 
is  cuntinucd  several  miles  to  the  soutli.  Hindhead  is  thi 
most  prominent  point  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
whole  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the  lower  green-sand  is  wild 
and  barren,  producing  only  fern,  headi,  and  furze.  Dr. 
Fitton  remarks — •  In  crossing  this  desolato  region  by  tbe 
main  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  it  ia  difficult 
to  believe  that  ^o  aie  «n1y  fortv  miles  distant  from  As 
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e^ital,  and  midwiy  to  ono  of  the  chief  naval  c&taViish- 
nts  of  the  empire ;  hut  the  nature  of  the  soil  elTectually 
vents  improvement,  and  it  is  not  improhablo  that  this 
ct  maj  remain  for  centuries  unchanged,  and  still  ex- 
emplify the  power  of  geological  causes  in  modifying  the 
•fvil  eondition  of  countries,  as  well  as  their  external  features.' 
(Oeoi.  Tran,,  series  2nd.,  vol.  iv.  p.  147.) 

As  this  formation  turns  towards  the  east  and  continues 
alonff  Sussex  to  the  coast,  it  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  on  the 
Bortn  of  the  Weald  At  Beachy  Head  it  is  three  miles  wido, 
bat  it  is  only  one  mile  wide  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where 
thB  Adur  runs  through  it.    The  lower  green-sand  occupies 
a  great  part  of  the  sur&ce  on  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
•nd  is  everywhere  conformable  to  the  chalk;  a  ridge  of 
lugUy  inclined  strata  of  sreen-sand  crossing  the  island  from 
th»  shore  on  the  south  of  Bembridge  down  to  the  foot  of  Afton 
O0WI1.    The  sands  likewise  form  the  lower  ground  of  the 
laterior  from  Mottcstone  through  Newchurch  to  the  cosmU 
A  narrow  belt  of  green-sand  runs  along  the  west  and 
■orth-west  of  Dorsetshire.    In   the  vale  of  Wardour  the 
lower  green-sand  is  no  where  prominent ;    but  it  occupies 
Ae  whole  of  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  and  con- 
tinues, with  its    subdivisions  well  defined,   through   the 
■flvthem  counties  in  a  north-east  direction  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  Ncrfolk.   The  peatcst  width  of  the  formation  in  this  part 
ooeurs  between  Leighton  and  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire, 
irimre  it  rises  in  Bow-Brickhill  to  the  height  of  683  feet  above 
Ihe  sea.    Near  Woburn  there  is  a  fUUer  s-earth  pit,  the  beds 
•f  iriuch  occur,  like  those  in  Surrey,  near  the  top  of  the  lowest 
wision ;  that  of  the  best  quality  is  in  a  bed  urom  seven  to 
aiae  feet  thick.  The  pits  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  con- 
:  tianed  to  supply  fuller's  earth  for  more  than  a  hundred  vears. 
The  three  groups  into  which  this  stratum  is  divided,  are, 
;ili  most  places  in  the  south-east  counties  where  sections 
.bave  been  made,  well  defined ;    and  in  general,  in  difibrent 
dtoations  where  this  formation  occurs,  the  respective  cha- 
aeteristics  are  found  to  be  alike. 

The  fh^t  of  these  subdivisions  consists  principally  of  sand, 
widle,  yellowish,  or  ferruginous,  with  concretions  of  lime- 
Mooe  and  chert  It  commonly  forms  a  flat,  but  sometimes 
an  irrenlarly  hilly  surface  rising  from  the  ^'alley  of  the 
fraU;  it  bears  a  dry  barren  soil.  The  second  group  con- 
tains  an  abundance  of  green  matter  and  comparatively  little 
rtone ;  it  is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  occupies  a  flat  and 
aarshy  tract  The  third  and  lowest  group  contains  more 
lalcateoos  matter  than  the  upper  divisions.  Where  the 
Iftnd  of  the  first  division  emerges  ftom  beneath  the  gault  it 
•k  often  loose  and  of  a  white  or  buff  colour;  but  sometimes 
time  ooGurs  a  course  from  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness of  concretions  of  pyrites.  The  middle  group  is  charac- 
terifed  by  a  great  diversity  of  colour  and  consistency  which 
it  assumes  under  different  circumstances.  When  dry,  the  hue 
i|  fieqaently  of  a  rusty  yellow ;  but  in  other  states  it  is  of  a 
dm  greenish  colour,  and  passes  rapidly  from  the  consistency 
if  IcKMie  dry  sand  to  a  tough  cohesive  mass.  At  the  verv 
kiwwt  part  it  is  sometimes  ^ery  marly.  The  fuller's  earth 
Wooga  to  this  portion  of  the  series,  or  to  the  upper  pari  of 
69  loi|(pst  division :  the  lower  part  of  tho  latter  is  usually  a 
IIOnpQf  stone  beds,  separated  by  yellowish  calcareou?  sand 
ttd  clav,  commonly  called  '  Hassock.*  The  whole  thickness 
iff  tlM-  lower  greenHuind  on  the  shore  between  Copt  Point 
And  Hythe  is  about  250  feet,  thus  distributed— 

Pint  sub-division  about  70  feet ;  second,  from  70  to  1 00 ; 
ud  the  third,  from  60  to  80  feet  In  western  Sussex, 
mt.  Hurchison  states  that  nearlv  400  feet  of  sand  were 
ktvd  through  at  Petworth ;  and  Mr.  Martin  considers  that 

£e  two  lower  members  ma^-  be  together  about  150  feet  thick. 
I  the  lale  of  Wight  the  thickness  seems  to  be  as  great  as,  if 
iMt  greater  than,  that  near  Folkstone.  At  Brill,  in  Buck- 
JBEbimshire,  this  formation  is  found  to  be  about  26  feet ; 
ia  West  Norfolk,  Mr.  Rose  estimates  it  at  about  80  feet 

The  organic  remains  are  mostlymarine  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  green-sand  series.  There  are  marine  plants, 
Muliferous  coraUi,  sponges,  Asterida),  Echinida,  Conchi- 
(na,  phytinhagous,  a  few  zoophagous,  and  many  ccpha- 
lopodoua  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  &c.;  often  silicifiod.  Nu- 
merous fossils  have  been  found  in  the  Blackdown  Hills, 
osually  in  a  state  of  fine  preser\'ation,  principally  from 
the  loose  cuindy  character  of  the  matrix  in  which  they 
are  imbedded.  The  composition  of  the  fossils  is  also  another 
cause  of  their  good  preservation ;  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  abells  are  converted  into  chalcedony,  and  the  whole  of 
their  ^oareous  matter  has  disappeared.    A  very  eztensi^-e 


collection  of  fossils  from  these  hills,  formed  by  tho  late  Mr 
Miller,  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution. 

The  reader  may  consult  Greenough's  and  Walker's  Geo- 
logical Maps  of  England  for  the  general  distribution  of  the 
bOTs  here  described. 

For  the  description  of  the  chalk  in  Yorkshire  ana  Lan- 
cashire, see  their  respective  counties. 
CRETE.    [Candia.] 

CRETINS,  the  name  given  in  the  Valais  and  other 
Alpine  valleys  to  certain  individuals  who  arc  more  or  less 
idiots,  and  most  of  whom  have  large  swellings  on  their 
necks,  called  goitres.     The  goitre  or  wen  is  not  however 
always  a  necessary  sign  of  cretinism.    Manv  have  goitres 
without  being  cretins  or  idiots ;  and  some  cretins,  it  is  said, 
have  no  goitres,  but  the  latter  fact  seems  doubtful,  or  at 
least  rare.    The  goitres  arc  of  all  irizes,  from  that  of  a  wal- 
nut to  tho  size  of  a  quartern  loaf.    There  arc  also  various 
gradations  of  cretins ;   those  in  the  lowest  state  of  idiotcy 
cannot  articulate  distinct  sounds,  but  make  a  sort  of  cry,  or 
burst  out  into  an  idiotic  laugh ;  they  are  as  helpless  as  in- 
fants, and  their   intelligence  seems  below  that  of  many 
brutes.    Others  are  able  to  go  about,  and  attend  to  some 
easy  labour,  and  make  themselves  understood.     They  are 
numerous  about  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  Lower 
Vahiis  and  of  the  Val  d'Aosla  ;  they  are  not  so  common  in 
the  German  part  of  Switzerland,  where,  in  many  of  the 
valleys,  they  are  unknown:    it  is  said  thai  they  are  not 
found  among  tho  natives  of  the  higher  valleys  or  moun- 
tains ;  even  in  the  Upper  Valais,  east  of  Sion,  they  are 
rare.     There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  causes 
of  this  infirmity:    some  have  attributed  it  to  the  nature 
of  the  water;    others,  and  Saussurc  in  particular,  to  the 
stagnation  of  the  atmosphere;  for  it  appears  to  be  most 
frequent  in  the  low  marshy  spots  at  the  bottom  of  valleys 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  where  the  fresh  air  dues 
not  circulate  freely,  and  where  the  rellectcd  rays  of  the 
sun  are  very  powerful  in  summer.    The  germ  of  the  disease 
seems  to  be  hereditary,  though  all  the  children  of  the  same 
family  are  not  affecte<l  by  it;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
locahtics,  poor  diet,  filth,  laziness,  and  ijoiorance,  materially 
assist  its  development.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  has  been  observed  that  the  number  of  cretins  in 
the  Valais  has  decreased,  which  is  attributed  to  better  social 
and  domestic  habits  of  life,  to  the  drying  up  of  marshes,  the 
use  of  purer  water  for  drink,  and  to  the  custom  of  sending 
children,  during  summer,  to  the  upper  valleys  and  ch^ilets, 
among  tho  Alps.    The  general  use  of  coffee  is  also  said  to 
have  contributed  to  it.     (Walsh,  Voyage  en  Suisse,  vol.  ii.; 
Canton  du  Valais).     The  Cagots,  in   some  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees,  appear  to  be  a  st)rt  of  crfitins. 

CREUSE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  deriving  its 
name  from  one  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered.  The 
department  is  of  a  compact  ibrni,  ap))roaching  to  oval, 
liaving  its  greatest  length  N.W.  and  S.E.  08  miles  and  its 
greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  50  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  thoN.  bv  the  departments  of  I nd re  and  Cher, 
on  the  N.E.  by  that  of  Allier,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Puy  do 
Ddme,  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Corrdze,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  Haute  Vienno.  Its  area  is  about  2U57  sfiuare  miles:  it 
contains  284  communes,  or  parishes ;  and  the  population  in 
1832  was  265,384,  or  about  129  to  a  square  mile,  being  con- 
siderably below  the  average  population  of  Franco  relative 
to  the  surface.  Gurret,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  in 
46"*  10'  N.  lat.,  and  I''  51'  E.  long.:  18G  miles  in  a  straight 
line  S.  by  W.  of  Paris,  or  255  by  the  road  through  firiare, 
Nevers,  Moulines,  and  Montlu9on. 

The  department  is  hilly:  the  hills  that  per\'ado  it  are 
branches  irom  the  central  mass  of  the  Auvergnat  moun- 
tains. The  two  principal  chains  of  hills  run  nearly  N.N .  W. 
and  S.S.E.,  and  enclose  between  them  the  valley  of  the 
Creuse.  Tliis  river  rises  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, near  the  boundar)-  which  separates  it  from  the  de- 
partment of  Corrczc,  and  Hows  northward  past  the  town  uf 
-Filletin  to  Aubusson,  receinn:^  the  waters  of  tho  ftiiscille 
on  the  right,  a  little  above  Aubusson.  From  Aubusson  it 
flows  N.  N.W.  through  the  valley  above  described,  wliich 
runs  nearly  tho  whole  length  of  the  department.  Just 
before  it  enters  the  adjoining  department  of  Iiidre,  the 
Creuse  receives  on  the  right  the  Petite  Creuse,  or  Little 
Creuse,  which  rising  just  bevond  the  north-eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  department,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boussac, 
and  swelled  by  the  waters  of  the  Vcron,  flows  wi*stwnnl 
into  the  Creuse,  and  on  the  left  the  Seileflc  (whieh  is  aug- 
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merited  by  the  waters  of  the  Graxine  and  Brisentine) :  but 
neither  of  theae  streams  is  navieable,  nor  does  the  Creusc 
itself  become  so  during  the  whole  of  its  long  course  of  from 
130  to  140  miles,  nearly  60  of  which  aro  within  this  depart- 
ment It  falls  into  the  Vienne,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire.  The 
Cher,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Loire,  rises  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  dejMirtment,  also  the  Tardea,  a  tributary 
of  the  -Cher.  On  the  western  side  of  the  department  we 
have  the  Gartempe,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Creuse  (but 
which  does  not  join  that  river  until  long  after  it  has  quitted 
the  department),  and  the  Ardour,  an  aifiuent  of  the  Gartempe. 
On  the  south-western  side  there  are  the  Maude  and  the 
Thorion,  tributaries  of  the  Vienne;  and  the  Villeneuve,  the 
Leyrenne,  and  the  Visge,  feeders  of  the  Thorion.  Most  of 
the  rivers  which  water  the  department  on  the  W.  and  S.W. 
rise  on  the  W.S.W.  slope  of  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  the  Creuse.  There  are  small  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Gazino  and  of  the  Ardour. 

Beside  being  destitute  of  all  means  of  water-carriage,  the 
department  possesses  very  little  facility  fbr  communication 
by  land.  No  road  of  the  first  class  touches  the  department 
at  all,  nor  is  there  any  of  the  second  class,  except  on  the 
west  side,  where  about  four  miles  of  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Limoges  are  within  the  boundary.  Of  roads  of  the  third 
class  there  are  several  which  unite  at  Gu6ret,  one  from  La 
Ch^trc  (department  of  Indre) ;  one  from  Dorat,  and  one 
from  Limoges,  (both  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne) ; 
the  latter  unites  at  Bourganeuf  with  one  from  Userche 
(dopartment  of  Corrdze);  one  from  Clermont  Ferraud  (de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Dome) ;  and  one  from  Montlu^on  (de- 
partment of  Allier) :  a  road  of  the  same  class  leads  from 
Aubusson  to  Bourganeuf,  and  another  from  Aubusson  to 
Anzance. 

The  soil  of  the  department  of  Creuse  is  very  inferior,  and 
combines  with  the  want  of  the  means  of  communication  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  land  very  far  below  the  average  of 
France.  The  produce  in  com  (wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats)  is  small ;  and  there  is  no  wine  made :  the  country  is 
not  well  wooded,  but  there  is  good  pasturajge,  in  which  a 
quantity  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  (especially  the  latter) 
are  fed.  The  mineral  productions  of  the  department  have 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to :  there  are  four  places  in 
which  antimony  is  found,  but  in  only  two  have  any  mining 
operations  been  carried  on :  the  coal-pits  in  the  valley  of 
tho  Creuse  have  been  very  inadequately  worked ;  the  iron 
ore  has  been  neglected,  and  there  is  sandstone  which  would 
make  grindstones,  and  granite  and  porphyry  for  building, 
or  for  ornamental  works.  The  inhabitants'  are  industrious, 
but  the  bw  rate  of  wages  and  the  want  of  emplovment  at 
home  induces  many  to  seek  work  in  other  parts,  ^he  love 
of  their  native  soil  however  leads  most  of  these  emigrants 
to  return  home  with  the  fhiit  of  their  labours,  and  purchase 
a  patch  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  and  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families  they  spend  their  days.  These  emigrants 
amount  to  about  23,000  or  24,000  yearly,  about  1  in  1 1  of 
the  whole  population :  they  are  mostly  mechanics.  Of  the 
emigrants  in  the  year  1825,  13,427  'were  bricklayers  and 
masons,  1982  stone-cutters,  1942  carpenters,  1847  saw}'ers, 
944  tilers  and  slaters,  803  flax  and  hemp  dressers,  802  tile- 
makers,  545  paviers,  90  farriers,  63  plasterers,  and  45 
miners.  The  chief  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  depart- 
ment are  of  carpets,  which  are  in  high  repute;  paper,  which 
ii  also  in  high  estimation,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yarn. 
Aubusson  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  carpet  manufacture. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements, 
that  of  Gfu^ret  on  the  N.W.,  population  in  1832,89,513; 
that  of  Boussac  on  the  N.E.,  population  36,738 ;  that  of 
Bourganeuf  on  the  S.W.,  population  37,965 ;  and  that  of 
Aubusson  on  the  S.E.,  population  101,168.  The  chief 
towns  are  Gu^ret,  the  capital,  on  the  hills  which  skirt  tjft 
valley  of  the  Creuse  on  the  WJS.W.  side,  population '^Too 
fur  the  town,  or  3921  fur  the  whole  commune ;  and  Aubus- 
son, on  the  Creuse,  population  4354  for  the  town,  or  4847 
for  the  whole  commune.  For  these  towns,  as  well  as  for 
Bourganeuf  ^nd  Boussac,  the  other  capitals  of  arrondisse- 
ments, we  refer  to  tlieir  respective  articles.  Of  the  other 
to^vns  we  subjoin  a  brief  notice. 

Fclletin  is  on  the  Creuse,  near  its  source,  and  not  far 
from  Aubusson.  It  had,  in  1832,  2816  inhabitants  fbr  the 
town,  or  3228  for  the  whole  commune.  About  300  people 
arc  employed  in  the  carpet  manufkcture,  in  which  this  town 
almost  rivals  Aubuwon.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  and  paper 
arc  also  made.    * 


La  Souietraine  is  near  the  source  of  the  Sedelle,  on  the . 
road  from  Dorat  (Haute  Vienne)  toGu6ret.  The  populatioa  , 
in  1832  was  1647  for  the  town,  or  2921  for  the  whole  coa-. 
mune.    The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufrLctonof 
coarse  hempen  cloth. 

Ahun,  or  Le  Moutier  ( t. «.  Monastt^re)  d*Ahun,  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Creuse,  between  Aubusson  and  Qu^t: . 
it  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  : 
cloth.    Ahun  and  Le  Moutier  d*Ahun  were  originally  dis- 
tinct, tho  former  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  tha 
riA'er,  the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.    Ahun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  namsi 
of  Acitodunum,  which  name  appears  in  the  *  Theodosiaa 
Table :'  in  the  middle  ages  (a.  d.  997)  tho  name  appears,  by . 
the  title  deeds  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Le  Moutiv 
d'Ahun,  to  have  been  shortened  into  AgSdunum,  torn, 
whence,   by  corruption,  the  modem    name  Ahun..     Le 
Moutier  d'Ahun  derives  its  name  from  aii  abbey  of  tht. 
Benedictine  order,  and  of  the  congregation  of  Cluny,  the 
importance  of  which  is  indicated   by  the  buildings,  and 
gardens  which  yet  remain :  the  Conventual  Church  u  still 
the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  on  the  festival  of  St  Rooktir 
August  16.  ;, 

The  other  towns  are,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Gri6ce^8^„ 
Vauhy,  on  the  road  firom  Dorat  to  Guerat,  with  the  boiu^;! 
of  Bonat  on  the  Petite  Creusc,  Dun-le-Palleteau,  near  th% 
Bresentinc,  and  Salagnae  and  La  Chapellc,  on  the0Mrj^ 
tempe:  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bourganeuf,  Benfvflnl^r 
near  tho  Ardour :  in  the  arrondissement  of  Boussac^  OoufttOf.. 
on  the  road  from  Gu^retto  Montlu^on,  Chambon  en  tht. 
Tardes,  and  Jamaye,  with  tho  bourg  of  Chatelus:  in  tha; 
anond^ment  of  Aubusson,  Auzance  near  the  Cher,  S^wv 
near  the  Chacrot,  and  Cheneraillus,  on  the  Voiilse,  a  feed«|- 
of  the  Pontchauseau,  with  the  bourg s  of  Mainsao.  CnM|i 
(on  the  Tardes),  Bellcgardc  and  La  Courtinc.  None  q| . 
these  have  a  population  of  1500  fur  the  town  or  3000  for  the : 
whole  commune.  ,, 

The  department  of  Creusc  is  in  the  diocese  of  Limo^',; 
which  includes  also  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne:  tha.- 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  t  he  archbishop  of  Bourges.  It  is  iil 
thejurisdiction  of  the  CourRoyale,  or  high  court  of  juetict; 
of  Limoges,  and  in  the  fifteenth  military  division,  of  whick- 
the  head-quarters  are  at  Bourges.  It  sends  three  memben 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

CREU'SIA,     [ClRRlPEDA.] 

CRBUTZ  (Croat.  Korbs-Varmegye),  a  county  in  Croatia 
adjoining  south  and  cast  to  the  Hungarian  counties  ff 
Agram  and  Waraadin.  It  has  an  area  of  about  C40  squan, 
miles,  and  the  soil  under  cultivation  consists  of  abaa|.. 
320,500  acres,  of  which  about  143,600  are  arable  land^'ani-. 
3l»800  vineyards.  Tlie  population  amounts  to  about  77>5M.; 
It  contains  2  towns,  1  market  town,  266  villages,  and.  4 
prsedia  or  privileged  settlements.  The  county  is  moan- 
tainous  and  full  of  woods.  It  iswatcrerd  by  the  DrtTi^ 
Glogovnicza,  Bednya,  and  Lesna ;  the  lowlands  are  fafSn, 
producing  com,  maize,  tobacco,  fruit,  &c.,  and  affordine  gooA 
pasture  for  cattle.  Creutz,  the  chief  town,  in  46^  1' riTbi^ 
and  16**  32' £.  long.,  lies  in  a  plain,  on  the  Glogovnicn,aiid. 
is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts.  It  contains  637  houses  and  < 
about  3100  inhabitants,  and  has  two  churches  and  a  hi^ 
school,  as  well  as  a  Gracco-Catholic  ecclesiastical  seminaiy. / 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  GrKCo-Catholio  bishopric  and  chapter^ 
The  other  town  in  this  county  is  Kapruneia,  in  a  plain  on' 
the  river  of  that  name,  in  46^  10'  N.  lat.  and  16^  49^£.loiig.. 
It  is  defended  by  strong  walls,  and  a  castle,  also  of  sow 
strength.  The  number  of  houses  is  749,  and  of  inhabitantij 
about  2600.    It  has  two  churches. 

CREUZNACH,  a  minor  circle  in  the  Prussian  provincfi^ 
of  Cobleiiz,  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  Nassau  on  thVi 
north-east,  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  on  ^r 
east,  and  the  Rhenish  possessions  uf  Bavaria  on  the  souihi 
Its  area  is  about  200  square  miles ;  it  is  very  hilly  in  ibt- 
north-west,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  H  undsriick,  but; 
the  remainder  of  the  country  abounds  in  pleasant  nod.weU-' 
watered  valleys.  In  the  south  and  cast  it  is  watered  by  the, 
Naho  and  Simmorbach.  The  soil  i*)  in  general  fertile,  and 
produces  grain,  wine,  ver>'  fine  flax,  hemp,  rape,  a^d  clover 
seed,  potatoes,  and  fVuit.  Of  the  land  under  cultivation  • 
nearly  90,000  acres  arc  arable,  and  the  nneyuda  oceupy 
about  5300.  The  population,  which  was  30;6Sd  in  16 1<^ 
and  45,754  in  1825,  amounted  to  47,689  in  1631.  Gkwtt- 
nach  has  four  towns  (Creuznach  about  7900 ;  Sobembein, 
2300;  Kim,  1750;  and  Stxomberg,  940),  and  sevens-nine 
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▼fll^es  and  hamlets.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared ; 
tM  mineral  productions  are  freestone,  marble,  salt,  and 
iroh. 

CREUZNACH,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nahe,  which  is  here  traversed  by  a  stone 
bitfge,  in  the  bosom  of  a  rich  and  delightful  country, 
49**  5V  N.  lat^  and  7**  53'  E.  long.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
bMti  the  site  of  a  Roman  castnim.  It  is  built  in  the  old 
st^e,  without  any  regular  plan,  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked ;  it  has  two  Roman  Catliolic  and  two  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  synagogue,  gymnasium,  and  hospital. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was  650G  in  1816,  and  is  at 
pKsent  about  7900.  They  depend  on  the  traffic  in  groin,' 
wine,  catde,  salt,  flax,  &c.,  and  on  their  manufactures, 
which  are  chiefly  leather,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  soap.  There 
ut  three  saltworks  close  to  the  town;  the  *  Tlieodore's,' 
tad '  Carl's  Halle,*  belonging  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse, 
ud  the 'Munster-halle,' to  a  society  at  Frankfort;  all  of 
thsm  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahe.  The  Theoflorshalie 
eaqiloys  about  eighty  individuals,  and  produces  annually 
ikmt  1500  tons  of  fine  salt;  the  other  two  works  yield 
•knit  500  more.  About  two  miles  ftom  Creuznach  is  the 
celebrated  burgh  of  the  Rhinegraves  of  Stein,  hence  called 
fhe'Rheingrafehstcin  ;*  the  few  remains  of  this  stronghold 
im  situated  on  a  rock  of  porphyry,  which  rises  600  feet  per- 
peadieula'rly  above  the  surface  of  the  Nahe,  and  commands 
I  ijpletidid  view.  In  the  vicinity  of  Creuznach  also  are  the 
nins  of  the  *  Ebernburg,'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alsenz, 
io  which  Bucer,  OScolampadius,  and  Ulrich  von  Hiitten, 
▼ith  other  reformerM,  were  afforded  an  asylum  against  their 
penecofora  by  Francis  of  Sickingen. 

CRB'VISR,  JEAN  BAPTIbTE,  bom  at  Paris  in  1693, 
waa  ttie  son  of  a  journeyman  printer.  He  studied  under 
BoHin,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
eon^-  of  Beauvais.  After  Rollin's  death  he  undertook 
ta  ooliUnue  his  '  Roman  History,*  of  whith  he  wrote 
eight  volumes.  He  is  less  diffuse  and  digressive  than 
Ua' master,  though  not  so  pleasing  in  his  style  of  com- 
pOiition.  He  also  published  an  edition  of  Lavy,  in  6  vols., 
4tt.,  1748,  with  notes.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
ktewn  is  *  Histoire  des  Empereurs  Remains  jusqu'i  Con- 
itaAtin',  6  vols.,  4to.,  Paris,  1750.  The  author  hais  scrupu- 
loiBly  adhered  to  the  antient  authorities  in  the  statement 
of  fsu^ts,  but  his  narrative  is  rather  deficient  in  interest  and 
force.  Though  not  a  critical  work,  nor  entitled  to  a  high 
rank,  it  is  still  a  useful  compilation.  Cr^vier  wrote  a^ 
'Histoire  de  TUniversit^  de  Paris,'  7  vols.,  12mo.,  1761, 
which  is  in  great  measure  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work 
of  Egasse  du  Boulay ;  and  'Rh6torique  Fran9aise/  1 765,  a 
nod  work,  which  has  been  firequently  reprinted.  Cr^vier 
oied  at  Paris  in  December,  1765.  He  bore  an  excellent 
{irivate  character. 
CREWKERNE.  [Somersbtshire.] 
CRICETUS.    [MuRiD*.] 

a«CHTON,   JAMES,    commonly  called   *  The  Ad- 
nhmble,*  aon  of  Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock«  who  was  Lord 
Advocate  to  King  James  VI.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  the 
^jiat  I5G1.    The  precise  place  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned, 
wt  he  received  the  best  part  of  his  education  at  St.  An- 
drew's, at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  seminary  in  Scot- 
liad^  where  the  illustrious  Buchanan  was  one  of  his  mas- 
ten^    At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  took  his  degree  of 
Vaster  of  Arts,  and  was  considered  a  prodLg\'  not  only  in 
tbilities  but  in  actual  attainments.    It  was  the  custom  of 
the  times  fbr  Scotchmen  of  birth  to  finish  their  education 
Anad,  and  serve  in  some  foreign  army  previously  to  enter- 
ing that  of  their  own  country.    When  he  was  only  sixteen 
\ft  seventeen  years  old  (the  date  cannot  be  fixed),  €)richton*s 
Mnr  sent  him  to  the  Continent.    He  had  scarcely  arrived 
ia  Paris,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  learning,  was 
then  a  gay  and  splendid  city,  famous  for  jousting,  fencing, 
tad  dancing,  when  he  publicly  challenged  all  scholars  and 
philosophers  to  a  dl^utation  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  to 
be  carried  on  in  any  one  of  twelve  specified  languages, '  in 
■ly  science,  liberal  art,  discipline,  or  fecult}',  whether  prac- 
tioal  or  theoretic,*  and,  as  if  to  show  in  how  little  need  he 
Hood  of  preparation,  or  how  lightly  he  held  his  adversaries, 
be  spent  the  six  weeks  that  elapAcd  between  the  challenge 
and  the  contest  in  a  continual  round  of  tilting,  hunting, 
sad  dancing.    On  the  appointed  day,  however,  he  is  said  to 
bave  encountered  all '  tne  gravest  philosophers  and  divines,' 
to  have  acquitted  himself  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
Iwsd  faim,  and  to  have  received  the  public  praises  of  the 


president,  and  four  of  the  most  eminent  iirofesson.  Tho . 
very  next  day  he  appeared  at  a  tilting-match  in  the  Louvre, 
and  carried  off  the  ring  from  all  his  accumplitdicd  and  ex- 
perienced competitors.  Enthusiasm  was  now  at  its  height, 
particularly  among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  from  the 
versatility  of  his  talents,  his  vouth,  the  gracefulness  of  his 
manners,  and  the  beauty  o&  his  person,  ho  was  named 
L'Admirable,  After  ser\'ing  two  years  in  the  army  of 
Henr}'  III.,  who  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  his  Hu- 
guenot or  Protestant  subjects,  Crichton  repaired  to  Italy, 
and  repeated  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals, the  literary  challenge  and  triumph  that  had  gained 
him  so  much  honour  in  Paris.  From  Rome  he  wont  to 
Venice,  at  which  gay  city  he  arrived  in  a  depressed  state  of 
spirits.  None  of  his  Scottish  biographers  are  very  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  fiict,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that, 
spite  of  liis  noble  birth  and  connexions,  he  was  mLeeraldy 
poor,  and  became  for  some  time  dependent  on  the  bounty 
and  patronage  of  a  Venetian  printer — the  celebrated  Aldus 
Manutius.  After  a  residence  of  four  months  at  Venice, 
whero  his  learning,  engaging  manners,  and  various  accom- 
plishments  excited  universal  wonder,  oh  is  made  e\ident  by 
several  Italian  writers  who  were  living  at  the  time^  and 
whose  lives  of  him  were  published,  Crichton  went  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Padua,  in  the  learned  university  of 
which  he  reaped  fresh  honours  by  Latin  poetr}',  scho- 
lastic disputation,  an  exposition  of  the  errors  of  Aris- 
totle and  his  commentators,  and  (as  a  playful  wind-up  of 
the  day's  labour)  a  declamation  upon  the  happiness  of  ig- 
norance. Another  day  was  fixed  for  a  public  disputation  m 
tlie  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Padua,  but  this  being  prevented 
from  taking  place,  gave  some  incredulous  or  envious  men 
the  opportunity  of  asserting  that  Crichton  was  a  literary 
impostor,  whose  acquirements  were  totally  suporficiaL  His 
reply  was  a  public  challenge — tlie  contest,  which  indudcMi 
the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philosophies^  and  the  matho- 
matics  of  the  time,  was  prolonged  during  three  days,  before 
an  innumerable  concourse  of  people,  ^is  ftriend  Aldus 
Manutius,  who  was  present  at  what  he  calls  '  this  miraculous 
encounter,*  says  he  proved  completely .yiotorious,  and  that 
he  was  honoured  by  such  a  rapture  of  applause  as  was  never 
before  heard. 

Crichton's  journeying  firom  university  to  university  to 
stick  up  challenges  on  church-doors  and  college-pillars, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  customs 
not  then  obsolete,  certainly  attracted  some  ridicule  among 
the  Italians,  for  Boccaliui,  after  quoting  one  of  his  placards, 
in  which  he  announces  his  arrival  and  his  readiness  to  dis- 
pute extemporaneously  on  all  subjects,  says  that  a  wit  wrote 
under  it, '  and  whosoever  wishes  to  see  him,  let  him  go  to 
the  Falcon  inn,  where  he  will  be  shown,'  which  is  the  for- 
mula used  by  showmen  for  the  exhibition  of  a  wild  beast,  or 
any  oth»  monster.    iJRagguagli  di  Parnasso.) 

We  next  hear  of  Crichton  at  Mantua,  and  as  the  hero  of 
a  combat  more  tragical  than  those  carried  on  by  the  tongue 
or  pen.  A  certain  Italian  gentleman  '  of  a  mighty,  able, 
nimble,  and  vigorous  body,  but  by  nature  fierce,  cruel,  war- 
like, and  audacious,  and  superlatively  expert  and  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  his  weapon,'  was  in  the  habit  of  going  from 
one  city  to  another  to  challenge  men  to  fight  with  cold  steel, 
just  as  Cricliton  did  to  challenge  them  to  scholastic  com- 
bats. This  itinerant  gladiator,  who  had  marked  his  way 
through  Italy  with  blood,  had  just  arrived  in  Mantua,  and 
killed  three  young  men,  the  best  swordsmen  of  that  city. 
By  universal  consent  the  Italians  were  the  ablest  masters  of 
fence  in  Europe ;  a  reputation  to  which  they  seem  still  en- 
titled. To  encounter  a  victor  among  such  masters  was  a 
strcteh  of  courage,  but  Crichton,  who  nad  studied  the  sword 
from  his  youtli,  and  who  had  probably  improved  himself  in 
the  use  of  the  rapier  in  Italy,  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge 
the  redoubtable  bravo.  They  fought :  the  young  Scotchman 
was  victorious,  and  the  Itolian  left  dead  on  the  spot. 

Soon  after  this  the  sovereign  duke  of  Mantua  engaged 
Crichton  as  companion  or  preceptor  to  his  son  Vinccnzo 
Gonzaga,  a  young  man  who,  according  to  Muratori,  had 
shown  a  strong  inclination  for  literature,  but  who  was  other- 
wise of  a  passionate  temper  and  dissolute  mauners.  (Annali 
iT  Italia,)  At  the  court  of  Mantua  Crichton  added  to  his 
reputation  by  writing  Italian  comedies,  and  playing  the 
pnncipal  parts  in  them  himself.  His  popularity  was  im- 
mense, but  of  brief  duration.  He  was  cut  off  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  without  leaving  any  proofs  of  his  genius 
except  a  few  Latin  verses,  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  and 
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ilia  testimonials  of  undoubted  and  oxtronie  admiration  of 
Mvend  distinguished  Italian  authors,  who  were  bis  contem- 
poraries and  associates.  As  he  was  returning;  one  night 
fVom  the  house  of  his  mistress,  and  playing  and  sinnng  as 
he  walked  (for  ho  was  an  aocomplished  musician),  he  was 
attacked  by  several  armed  men  in  masks.  One  of  these 
he  disarmed  and  seized:  the  rest  took  to  flight.  Upon  un- 
masking his  captive  he  discovered  the  features  of  the  prince 
of  Mantua.  He  instantly  dropped  upon  one  knee,  and 
presented  his  sword  to  his  master,  who,  inflamed  by  re- 
venge, and,  it  is  supposed,  by  jealousy,  took  the  weapon  and 
ran  him  through  the  body.  Some  contemporary  accounts 
attribute  his  death  to  an  accidental  midnight  browl,  others 
to  a  premeditated  plan  of  assassination,  but  all  seem  to 
agree  that  he  fell  by  (he  hand  of  the  prince ;  and  a  belief, 
or  a  popular  superstition,  prevailed  in  Italy,  that  the  cala- 
mities which  befel  the  house  of  Gonzaga  shortly  after  were 
judgments  of  the  Almighty  for  that  foul  murder. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  well  authenticated  points  of  a 
wonderful  story,  that  has  often  been  doubted,  not  only  in 
parts,  but  almost  altogether.  It  has  however  been  cleared 
up  of  late  years  by  the  industry  and  research  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Eraser  Tytler,  who  produces  a  mass  of  contemporary  or 
nearly  contemporary  evidence.  {Life  of  James  Crichton 
^Cltmy,  commonitf  called  the  Admirable  Crichton;  with 
an  Appendix  of  Original  Papers,  1  vol.  8vo.  Edinb.  1819.) 

CRICKET,  an  En^lish  game  of  strength  and  activity. 
Formerly  it  was  almost  confined  to  the  southern  counties : 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  more  especially,  have  always  been 
famous  for  skill  in  it.  Of  late  years  it  has  spread  a  good 
deal  in  the  northern  (luarter  of  the  island,  not^vithstanding 
the  obstacles  opi)Osed  by  a  wet  cold  climate,  and  the  gene- 
ral unevenness  of  the  ground.  The  rules  arc  at  once  too 
well  known  and  too  complicated  to  be  here  explained; 
they  are  suliject  to  variations  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  Club,  which  meets  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  St. 
JohnV  Wood.  The  laws  and  decisions  of  that  society  are 
recognised  bv  cricket-players  in  pcncral,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  authority  of  the  Jockey  Club  is  held  definitive  in 
questions  relating'  to  horse-racing.  This,  which  might  be 
called  our  n&tional  game,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  culti- 
vated with  mudi  zeal  and  pride:  it  is,  we  believe,  of  English 
origin,  and  played,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  British,  who 
have  carriea  it  into  many  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
climate  seems  little  suited  to  the  exertion  which  it  requires ; 
at  for  example,  Bengal. 

CRICKHOWELL.    [Brbcknockshire.] 

CRICKL  ADE.  a  market  and  borough  town  in  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  the  hundred  of 
Cricklade.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  1506.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  level  tract  of  country,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Isis,  84  miles  W.N.W.  from  London,  and  44  N.N.W.  from 
Salisbury.  The  Thames  and  Severn  canal  passes  near  the 
town,  and  a  branch  canal,  which  forms  a  junction  between  the 
Wilts  and  Berkshire  canal  at  Swindon,  passes  through  it. 
The  antinuity  of  Cricklade  appears  to  be  considerable.  The 
name  is  acrived  by  some  writers  from  the  British  Cerigwlad, 
signifying  abounding  in  stones.  Others  deri\  e  it  from  the 
Saxon  cra?cca,  brook,  and  licdian,  to  empty,  the  position  being 
near  the  junction  with  the  Thames  of  two  small  streams, 
the  Churn  and  the  Key.  An  improbable  story  is  related 
by  several  antiquarians  respecting  the  existence  of  a  famous 
school  of  anticnt  learning  at  Cricklade,  which  on  that  ac- 
count was  originalW  called  G^r^Mlade;  and  it  is  added  that 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  formed  by  an  emigration  of 
professors  and  students  from  this  town.  Dr.  Stukeley,  in 
nis  *  Itinerarj*,'  considers  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  station ; 
but  this  perhaps  is  questionable.  In  subsequent  periods, 
little  of  historical  interest  is  recorded,  except  that  in  1016 
the  town  was  plundered  by  Canute.  In  the  parish  of  St. 
John  arc  the  remains  of  a  priory  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henr}'  III.  (Tanner's  Not.  Momtst.)  It  is  now  used  in 
tenements  for  the  poor.  There  was  formerly  an  endowed 
free  school,  but  the  endowment  is  now  lost.  Two  national 
schools  for  girls  exist,  and  a  charity,  yieldin;?  125/.  a  year 
from  100  acres  of  land,  is  appropriated  to  the  apprenticing 
of  poor  chilflrcn.  Tlie  town  consists  of  two  parishes,  St. 
Mar^-  and  St.  Sampson.  St.  Mary's  church  is  an  antient 
structure,  with  vestiges  of  Norman  architecture;  in  the 
churchyard  is  a  Gothic  cross  with  canopictl  niche.?.  The 
churcl)  of  St.  Sampson  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  and 
presents  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  tower 
is  lofty,  surmounted  with  parapets  and  pinnacles,  and  highly 


ornamented  with  niches  and  pedestals.  There  are  tm 
dissenting  chapels,  and  Sunday  schools  supported  by  sub- 
scription. Cricklside  has  returned  representatives  to  p»> 
liament  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  oonsequenoe  of 
some  notorious  instances  of  bribery,  the  elective  franchise  wm 
extended  by  22  Geo.  3,  c.  31,  to  the  fteehoklers  of  several  td- 
joining  hundreds.  (Report  qfthe  Cricklads  Com,  8vo.  ]  7850 
At  present  the  borough  is  represented  by  two  membtn; 
the  number  of  electors  is  2268 ;  the  bailiff  is  the  returning^ 
officer.  Petty  sessions  are  held  by  the  masristrates  onee  t 
month,  and  a  court  of  requests  every  third  Saturday.  Tki 
market-day  is  on  Saturday,  and  a  fair  is  held  on  the  Slit 
of  September.  One  in  April,  for  cattle,  has  been  discon- 
tiuued. 

CRICO'PORA.      [MlLLlPORlD.B.] 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT.    [Beccabia.] 

CRIMEA  lies  between  44''  20'  and  46^  10'  N.  lat,  nk 
between  32°  40'  and  36''  30'  E.  long.,  and  forms  a  part  «f 
the  Russian  government  Taurida.  Its  figure  is  a  quadrih- 
teral,  whose  sides  are  respectively  directed  to  the  north-SBi^ 
north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east,  and  the  angles  to 
the  cardinal  points.  From  the  eastern  point  however  • 
peninsula  stretches  out  between  the  Sea  of  Asof  and  lbs 
Black  Sea,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  ef 
Yenikale.  On  three  sides  the  peninsula  is  enclosed  by  da 
Black  Sea;  on  the  nortli-east  it  is  washed  by  the  Setflf 
Asof.  Its  area  may  be  about  8600  square  miles,  whMh 
is  greater  than  that  of  Wales  by  somewhat  more  thsBS 
1000  square  miles.  The  neck  of  land  by  whieh  this  peiin- 
sula  is  connected  with  the  continent  is  about  20  miles  loa|. 
Towards  its  northern  extremity,  at  Perecop  (called  («- 
Kapi  by  the  Tartars),  it  is  about  5  miles  across.  Stn^ 
who  is  very  accurate  in  describing  this  region,  estimates  itsi 
40  stadia.  At  this  place  there  still  remains  a  strong  nm- 
part,  erected  by  the  Turks,  which  extends  from  the  Blask 
Sea  to  the  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  See  of  AscC 
It  consists  of  a  deep  trench,  about  ]2  fathoms  wide  and  M 
feet  deep,  which  is  still  in  good  condition,  andof  adonUs 
wall,  built  of  freestone,  whicrli  however  has  been  somewhsC 
rcdure<l  by  the  efiects  of  time.  Five  batteries  are  ereoUid 
along  this  line. 

Few  countries,  of  equal  extont,  present  a  greater  Tarielf 
than  the  Crimea.  The  isthmus  of  Perecop  and  thrM- 
fourths  of  the  peninsula  (being  the  northern  part)  fenh 
on  arid  plain  or  steppe,  which  is  occasionally  diver^bl 
with  deeper  spots  of  ground  or  hollows.  The  soil  varies  ii 
quality,  but  fbr  the  most  part  consists  either  of  sand  atons  sr 
sand  combined  with  clay.  Towards  both  seas  there  an 
numerous  salt-lakes,  some  of  which  are  ih>m  15  to  80  milsi 
in  circuit.  They  are  generally  divided  from  the  beech  W 
narrow  and  low  strips  of  land,  and  in  their  neighbourhosa 
the  country  is  of  a  dr}*,  clayey,  and  saline  natiue,  resemblivf 
the  steppes  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  plain  declines  lift- 
perceptibly  towards  the  lakes,  and  is  destitute  of  water  sod 
wood ;  but  in  some  parts  covered  with  a  grass  sward.  It  ii 
nearly  uninhabited. 

Along  the  south-eastern  shores  a  mountainous  tract  «• 
tends  from  Ope  Khersoncse  to  Kaffa ;  hence  to  the  Strsili 
of  Yenikale  it  is  hilly.  The  greatejt  width  of  this  tnot# 
about  the  middle,  where  it  spreads  to  the  southern  bMfel 
of  the  river  Salgyr,  about  40  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  ill 
mean  width  docs  not  exceed  20  miles.  The  whole  probsbl^ 
does  not  cover  2000  square  miles.  That  portion  of  tlM 
region  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  harbours  of  Sevastonil 
and  Balaklava  forms  a  peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  tti 
Heracleotic  Chersonesus,  from  having  been  colonised  bf . 
settlers  from  Heracleia,  in  Asia  Minor.  From  Cape  Kheno- 
nese  the  country  gradually  rises  in  a  sloping  plain,  oeeir 
sionally  diversified  with  hills ;  the  soil  is  clayey,  and  ii 
many  parts  mixed  with  gravel,  and  the  surface  is  more  or  iM 
covered  with  a  dry  turf;  the  higher  parts  are  naked  roekft 
To  the  cast  of  Balaklava  the  heights  attain  the  elevation  of 
mountains,  which  run  like  an  immense  wall  ft-om  thtf 
town  to  Alushta.  The  coast  hea*  consists  of  clifls,  generally 
sc^'cral  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  forming  numeroni 
headlands  and  dreadful  precipices.  At  a  distance  of  iVom  on 
to  two  miles  from  tho  coast  the  mountains  attain  a  height  of 
2000  feet  and  upwards.  From  this  rapid  slope  a  few  torrenti 
descend,  the  beds  of  which  are  filled  by  heavy  rains  or  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  The  summit  of  the  mountains  coDsiiti 
of  extensive  flats,  which  may  be  compared  mith  the  pdramot 
of  the  Andes,  and  sometimes  extcna  several  miles,  with  oe- 
casional  eminences  on  them.    These  mountain-tablelaBd% 
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edled  by  the  Tartars  Yailat,  are  onl^  visited  by  them 
daring  hot  summers*  on  account  of  the  rich  pastures  vhich 
thay  ftupply  for  cattle ;  some  of  them  are  covered  with  snow 
till  the  latter  end  of  May.  North  of  the  Yailas  the  raoun- 
tmins  gradually  descend,  forming  numerous  but  narrow  la- 
teral ridges,  which  enclose  delicious  and  sometimes  wide 
TiUeys,  among  which  that  of  Baidari  has  obtained  celebrity 
ftooi  the  pen  of  Lady  Craven.  The  ridges  by  degrees  sink 
down  into  hills,  which  terminate  in  the  northern  plain. 

West  of  Alushta  is  the  Babugan  Yaila,  which  is  nearly 
u  high  as  the  ChaKr>Dag,  or  Tent  Mountain,  which  stands 
to  the  north-east  of  it.  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  consi- 
derable depression.  A  like  depression  occurs  on  the  east, 
and  divides  the  Chatyr-Dag  from  Tcmirdshi  Yaila,  which 
is  much  less  elcvatecl.  Tlius  the  Chatyr-Dag  with  its  Hat 
lummit  appears  like  an  immense  table,  and  on  that  account 
ii  probably  called  by  Strabo  Trapezm,  (vii.,  309,  Casaub.) 
On  its  flat  summit  rise  several  eminences,  like  a  tent,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  which  is  given  to  the  mountain 
bv  the  Tartars.  These  summits,  which  rise  5040  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Chatyr-Dag  and  the  eastern  chain,  which  extends  to 
ICmSo,  from  the  Tomirdslii  Yaila,  are  more  distant  from 
the  eosKt  than  the  western  chain,  and  a  number  of  small 
rtveamlets  descend  from  the  heights  and  drain  some  ilne 
valleys  along  the  sea-coast.  Towards  Kaffa,  the  mountains 
leerease  in  elevation,  and  terminate  about  a  mile  from  the 
western  shares  of  the  open  bay  on  which  that  town  is  built. 
The  country  between  the  bay  of  Kaffa  and  the  Sivash  or 
Putrid  Sea,  is  a  plain  very  slightly  undulating,  but  it  be- 
etaies  more  so  in  proportion  as  it  proceeds  to  the  cast.  Near 
the  bulks  o£  the  strait  of  Yeuikulc  at  Kertsli,  the  country 
■  trmvened  by  several  ridges  running  nearly  south  and 
Berth,  on  Which  numerous  craggy  i)oints  rise  to  300  or  400 
&et  whave  the  sea.  Near  that  town  and  between  it  and 
Yeoikale^  the  peninsula  terminates  with  a  rocky  though 
not  an  elevated  shore.  Tliis  ^wninsula  between  the  Black 
8ta  and  the  Sea  of  Asof  is  remarkable  for  its  mud  volca- 
noes ;  of  which  Pallas  particularizes  the  hill  called  D*sh- 
tnbe,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  In  some 
parts  naphtha  or  petroleum  is  found. 

From  this  peninsula  extends  in  a  north  north-west  direc- 
tion a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  di\idcs  the  Sivash  or 
Putrid  Sea  from  tlie  Sea  of  Azof.  1 1  is  on  an  average  hardly 
300  yards  wide,  upwards  of  70  miles  long,  and  very  low ;  it 
consists  towards  the  south  of  shelly  sand,  in  which  some 
Ksttered  plants  thrive  with  luxuriance,  but  fhrther  on  the 
foQ  exhibits  only  common  sand,  more  or  less  consolidated, 
and  of  a  saline  nature.  It  contains  se\*eral  small  salt-lakes, 
ind  alon^  its  low  beach  hea]is  of  salt  are  thrown  out  by  the 
lea.  This  narrow  tongue,  called  the  isthmus  of  Arabat,  is 
divided  from  the  Nogay-stcnpe  by  a  narrow  strait,  called 
the  strait  of  lenitshe  or  Tonke,  and  is  inhabited  only  by  a 
km  innkeepers ;  the  peasants  of  eastern  Russia  bring  pro- 
visions along  this  tract  to  Kaffa,  and  take  back  fish. 

Numerous  rivulets  descend  from  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  mountains,  and  form  several  rivers,  as  the  Katshka, 
Ahna  and  Sa]gh)T,  all  of  which  have  very  broad  beds,  though 
in  summer  they  contain  very  little  water  and;  run  slowly. 
Bnt  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  Yailas,  they  become  rapid, 
broad  and  deep  rivers. 

The  winters  are  cold  and  the  summers  hot.  In  very 
livere  winters  the  mercury  sometimes  sinks  9^  below 
leio,  and  not  only  the  whole  Sea  of  Azof,  together  with  the 
teits  of  YenikaJe,  but  also  a  great  part  of  the  bay  of  Kaffa 
H  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  support,  men  on  foot 
ind  on  horseback.  The  climate  is  so  unsettled,  that  it  often 
varies  six  or  eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  winds 
ire  very  variable,  and  bring  rain  from  the  west  and  south- 
test,  mild  air  and  frequent  mists  from  the  south,  serene 
dry  weather  from  the  east,  and  cold  from  the  north.  In 
^ring  the  weather  is  settled,  the  heat  moderate  and  re- 
rahrog,  and  the  niehts  cold  and  serene ;  there  is  seldom 
my  rain,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  violent  east 
vinds ;  and  unless  a  considerable  fall  of  rain  happens  in 
April  and  May,  an  unproductive  harvest  frequently  follows. 
In  summer  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  98*',  1 00°  and 
ercn  Wi**.  On  the  same  day,  however,  it  falls  sometimes  20" 
or  even  30**.  Droughts  frequently  prevail  for  several  succes- 
eive  years,  and  dry  up  the  wells  and  brooks.  Few  summers 
pass  in  which  the  verdure  on  the  hills  is  not  parched  up. 
Thunder-storms  ^arely  occur,  but  they  are  tremendous, 
•ad  sometimes  accompaoied  by  hail-gtones  mi  destructive 


water-spouts.  In  summer  and  spring  rainy  weather  seldom 
continues  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  In  autumn  bili- 
ous fevers  prevail.  Cold  days  occur  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  are  generally  accompanied  with  night  frosts,  but 
afterguards  the  weather  again  becomes  pleasant,  and  fire- 
quently  continues  mild  till  December  and  January. 

The  crops  cultivated  in  open  fields  are  wheat,  rye.  barle)% 
oats,  maize,  spelt,  millet,  chick-peas,  flax,  and  tobacco.  In 
the  Gardens  are  raised  melons,  water-melons,  cucumbers, 
gourds,  artichokes,  cabbages,  onions,  garlic,  leeks,  brocoli, 
celery,  parsley,  carrots,  and  rod  beets.  The  numerous 
and  extensive  orchards  in  the  valleys  produce  pears, 
apples,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
medlars,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  ana  nuts.  Some 
of  these  trees  grow  also  wild  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  The  forest  trees,  which  cover  a  great  portion  of 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  northern 
side,  are  oak,  beech,  elms,  poplars,  lime-trees,  maples,  ash, 
and  pines  Cpinus  maritima).  Of  late,  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  of  which  Pallas 
enumerates  twenty-four  kinds.  But  though  many  of 
these  grapes  are  good,  the  wine  is  still  much  inferior 
to  that  which  is  produced  in  Hungary  and  France. 
The  camel  with  two  bunches  is  more  numerous  than  is 
commonly  supposed :  there  are  several  thousands  of  them. 
Groat  attention  is  paid  by  the  Tartarian  noblemen  to  tlie 
breeding  of  horses,  and  they  arc  of  a  good  kind.  Those  of 
the  mountainous  districts  are  small,  but  uncommonly  hardy 
and  sure-footed.  The  horned  cattle  are  of  a  middhng  size 
in  the  plains,  and  small  in  the  mountains.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  sheep,  all  of  which  have  a  long  tail,  which  for 
half  its  length  is  overgrown  with  fat  and  covered  with 
coarse  wool.  One  variety,  which  pastures  on  the  plain 
lyin^  alone  the  Black  Sea  between  Koslof  and  Pcrccop, 
produces  the  celebrated  Crimean  lamb-skins,  of  which  more 
than  30,000  are  sometimes  annually  exported  to  Poland  and 
Germany.  Of  black  lamb-skins  more  than  50,000  or  60,000 
are  annually  exported.  The  mountain  sheep  aro  smaller, 
but  celebrated  for  their  soft  fine  wool. 

Sturgeons  arc  taken  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in 
the  straits  of  Yenikale,  and  in  the  bay  of  Kaffiai.  Caviar  is 
made,  and  also  a  little  isinglass.  Salt,  which  is  the  only 
mineral  that  is  abundant,  is  found  at  tho  bottom  of  the 
salt  lakes  during  the  summer  heat.  Besides  the  salt  lakes 
on  the  plain,  there  are  some  others  on  tho  eastern  penin- 
sula. Salt  in  great  ouantitics  is  exported  to  Southern 
Russia,  and  much  is  also  shipped  to  Anatolia  and  Turkey 
from  the  ports  of  Kertsh,  Kaffa,  and  Kolof. 

The  population  of  the  Crimea  falls  somewhat  short  of 
300,000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  are  a 
mLxture  of  Mongols  and  Turks,  and  are  called  Tartars. 
Those  who  live  on  the  plain  ^^how  in  their  features  their 
Tartar  origin ;  but  those  in  the  northern  valleys  display 
a  strong  mixture  of  Turkish  blood,  especially  tho  noblemen 
(murses),  in  whom  the  Tartar  features  are  entirely  ob- 
literated. Besides  tho  Tartars,  different  other  nations  are 
found,  Russians  and  Germans,  who  have  been  transplanted 
in  modem  times  as  colonists,  and  Greeks,  who  always  seem 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  population,  but  have  con- 
siderably increased  in  latter  times. 

In  the  interior,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hilly 
country,  is  the  town  of  Simferopol,  or  Akmeshed,  the  capi- 
tal, not  far  from  the  sources  of  tlie  river  Salghyr,  with  3000 
inhabitants,  and  that  of  Karasubazar,  with  3700  inhabit- 
ants, and  some  manufactures  of  morocco  and  leather.  In 
the  mountains  is  the  town  of  Baktchissarai,  the  antient  resi- 
dence of  the  khan.    [Baktchissarai.] 

The  most  frequented  harbours  are  on  the  south-western 
coast.  Koslow  or  Eupatoria,  with  40U0  inhabitants,  mostly 
Tartars  and  Jews,  and  a  fine  mosque,  exports  salt  to 
Anatolia  and  Turkey.  Sevastoiwl,  formerly  Aklhiar,  with 
3000  inhabitants,  is  a  station  of  ships  of  war.  On  the  south- 
eastern coast  is  Balaklava,  with  a  fine  harbour,  between  high 
mountains,  which  however  is  not  much  used,  and  Kaffa. 
[Kaffa.]  On  tho  straits  of  Yenikale  is  Kertsh  or  Kiertsh, 
a  thriWng  place,  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants.  It 
exports  salt,  salted  fish,  and  caviar.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  antient  town  of  Pantica- 
paeum,  once  the  residence  of  Mithridales.  Yenikale,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait,  is  a  small  fortress,  witli  600  inhabit- 
ants. Tho  fortress  of  Perecop,  on  the  isthmus,  has  800 
inhabitants. 

Manuiieicturing  industry  is  confined  to  the  preparation  of 
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leather  and  morocco  in  Baktehissarat,  KarMubai ar,  and  Koa- 
[  Jof,  and  to  cutlery  and  sadlers'  aud  shoemakers'  work  at 
i  Bakt&hissarai.  In  some  places  coarse  eartlienware  is  made. 
iThe  Greek*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaffa  extmct  soda 
Klh)m  some  saline  plants. 

I  *  The  chief  exports  of  the  Crimea  by  sea  are  salt,  wheal, 

[  «Kk,  butter,  and  hides :  the  imports,  raw  and  manufactur^id 

cotton  of  differt-'nt  kinds;  silk  stuffs  of  various  patterns  and 

in  the  eastern  fashion  ;  wines  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the 

i  straits  of  Constantinople ;  brandy^  Turkish  leAf-tobacco»  and 

'  ft  variety  of  fresh  and  rlried  fruits.  To  Russia  are  sent,  chietiy 

I'  by  the  way  of  Perecop,  salt,  grey  and  black  Ittinb-skins, 

1  aheep'a  and  bullocks'   hides,   wool,  camels*  hair,    leather, 

hare-skins,   wines,  walnuts,   fruits,  together  with    the  dry 

fi-uits  imported  from  other  parts,  and  fii*h.     The  imports  are 

erain,  provision^  iron,  and  different  manufactured  goods  of 

I  Russia. 

The  Greeks  became  early  acquainted  witli  this  penin- 
[snla,  probably  SDon  after  I  he  Ionian  Greeks  and  especially 
[the  inhabitants  of  Miletus  had  begun  to  form  settlements  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  about  six  centuries  be- 
\Sore  the  Christian  cera.     Panlicapacum  is  called  by  Strabo 
L  colony  of  the  Milesians.     Besides  this  place  they  built 
FTheodosio,  now  Feodosia  or  Kaffa,  and  some  other  places 
[on  the  peninsula  forming   the  west  side  of  the  strait  of 
I  Venikale.    They  preferred  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  from 
lits  containing   a  large  tract  Jit  fur  agriculture,  and   pro- 
iducing  very  rich  crops — Strabo  aaj^  thirty  times  the  seed, 
lit  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  espe- 
,  cially  of  Athens,  whose  territory  being  of  small  extent  and 
of  indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to  maintain  its  great 
population  by  its  own  produce.     At  one  lime  Athens  annu- 
ally imported  from  the  Crimea  between  30(*,000  and  400,000 
medimui   of  grain,  as   Demosthenes   informs   us,   in   his 
Oration  against  Leptines  (c.  9).     Strabo  says,  that  in  one 
[year  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  mcdinini  from  Theo- 
I  dosia,  but  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt,     [Bospokus.] 

(Strabo,  vii» ;  Pallas  ;  Lyall's  Travels  in  Rtussia ;  Captain 
[Joneses  TraveU  in  Norway  ^  Sweden^  Finland,  /^w^jfio,  and 
)  Turkey.) 

CRINOI'DEA,    [EncrinitkJ 

CRIOCE^RID^B  (Leach),  a  family  of  Coleopterous  in- 
Iiiects,  of  the  sub-section  Eupoda  and  section  Tetramera, 
Tdiilinguishod  by  the  following  characters: — mandibles 
I  truncated  at  the  apex,  or  presenting  two  or  three  notches: 
I  labium  generally  entire,  or  but  slightly  eraarginated  i  an- 
[tennro  of  moderate  length*  filiform,  somewhat  thickened 
I  towards  the  apex ;  the  joints  mostly  of  an  obeonic  form ; 
ttarst  with  the  penultimate  joint  oilobed ;  femora  often 
{thick,  especially  towards  the  apex. 

I  The  principal  genera  contained  in  this  family  are — 
I J)<>iiacm,  Heemonia,  Ptaurinles,  Crioceriiff  Zeugophora,  Au- 
\chema^  and  Megacelis, 

The  species  of  the  genus  Crioc^U  have  the  posterior 
I  femora  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  others  t  the  antennae 
I  gradually  enlarged  towards  the  apex,  the  joints  of  which 
►are  scarcely  longer  than  broad;  the  eyes  are  emarginated 
I  "^n  the  inner  side :  the  thorax  is  narrower  than  the  elytra, 
lilhort^  and  usually  of  a  somewhat  cylindrical  form:  the 
l^lylni  are  elongate. 

I  About  eight  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in 
'England,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the  CriocertM  As- 
tparagi,  sometimes  called  the  Asparagus  Beetle,  which  is 
Miearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  blue*biack 
r  aolour ;  the  thorax  is  red  with  two  black  spots ;  the  elytra 
I  are  yellow,  with  the  suture,  two  transverse  bands,  and  a  spot 
\  at  the  base,  black. 

This  pretty  httle  beetle  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
laoulh  of  England,  on  asparagus  plants:  the  larvae  are  of  a 
l^reenish  hue,  resemble  little  masses  of  jelly,  and  inhabit 
Ithe  same  situations  as  the  perfect  insect ;  they  subsist  upon 
"he  leaves  and  soft  part  of  the  sialk  of  the  asparagus 
Ijilant. 

CRI'STA.    [Ckll^iri.ba,  vxjI.  vL,  p.  404.] 
CRISTA'CEA.    [Cephalopoda,  voL  vi.,  p.  426.] 
CRISTELLA'RIA,    [Cephalopoda,  vol  vi.,  p.  426J 
CRITICISM.     Literary  and  scientific  controversies,  like 
I  the  vexatious  disputes  of  caramon  hfe,  arise  more  frequently 
lirom  verbal  than  real   causes.     These  auarrels  generally 
Icyriginate   in   words  which,   notwithstanding  the  sameness 
pof  their  sounds,  have  different  sigiulicutions  and  different 
values ;  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are  conc^jived 
in  different  tenses  by  the  disputants.    This  ariitea  fh>m  the 


fact  of  few  words  being  universally  understood 

sense.      Almost  every  person  affixes  his  own    

meaning  to  the  words  *  virtue,*  *  right,*  *  ti 
*ideti/  The  word  *  criticism*  is  not  exempt  ftom  a 
difticulty.  Criticism  with  some  is  synonymous  wi 
sure:  others  have  a  different  notion  of  the  word.  C 
properly  means  an  Impartial  judgment  of  a  snbj 
element  of  the  word  signifying,  in  it^  original  langu 
Greek,  io  iepmate,  to  distinguish^  io  judge,  A 
objects  as  there  are  in  the  world,  so  many  kindi 
tic  ism  must  there  necessarily  be.  Besides  phi] 
criticism,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discover  or 
readings  in  texts,  to  remove  interj^olationa  from  t 
restoix;  to  its  priistine  purity  the  original  text  of  I 
and  to  investigate  the  style,  there  is,  1st.  General  a 
such  as  occurs  in  impartial  accounts  of  works  in  ! 
magazines,  and  other  literary  productions;  2nd.  Mi 
criticism;  3rd. Historical eriticism ;  4tb. Philosophu 
cism. 

With  respect  to  criticism  and  to  the  art  of  disput* 
well  as  the  ordinary  disputes  and  differences  of  life, 
lowing  remark  may  be  worth  consideration  as  tei 
unite  criticism,  as  a  species  of  wisdom,  with  one 
greatest  virtues,  toleration.  Every  subject  or  obje< 
to  be  considered  in  two  different  ways :  first,  abst, 
or  as  regards  itself;  secondly,  in  connexion  with  ot] 
jects  or  objects :  the  former  is  the  absolute,  the  li 
relative  point  of  >iew.  A  Hottentot  beauty,  recall 
in  the  fi^rst  mode,  might  safely  be  pronoun cea  U{ 
were  the  human  race  entirely  composed  of  Hottenb 
a  beauty  would  be  considered  a  master-piece  of  i 
notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  her  physiogi 
that  of  a  monkey.  The  writings  of  the  antient  phHc 
are  of  comparatively  little  value  in  themselves,  I 
side  red  relatively,  they  are  admirable  and  everlast 
numents  of  the  human  intelleet  of  those  remote  ag 
intelligent  critic  therefore  never  forgets  both  in 
viewing  the  subject  under  investigation  ;  and  thus  c 
is  opposed  to  controversy.  First  principles,  in  whi 
author  and  critic  coincide,  being  agreed  on,  the  mat 
has  to  be  examined:  thus  in  a  criticism  of  Oken  s 
Philosophy,  the  premiss  to  be  granted  would  be  thi 
beginning  nothing  existed  but  ©ther,  out  of  whicl 
grees  evervthing  arose.  In  poetry  it  is  requisite  1 
tain  the  object  of  the  author,  whether  the  poet  n 
with  Crabbe^  Goethe,  &c.,  to  portray  human  lifi 
this  or  that  aspect ;  or,  as  with  Schiller,  &c.,  to  i 
the  ideal.  Criticism  thus  understood  will  not  dei 
into  a  mere  captious  habit  of  finding  fault,  nor  wil 
tation  assume  the  appearance  of  a  quarrel. 

In  philosophy  the  word  *  critical  *  signifies  t_ 
of  reasoning  wnich  is  opposed  to  *  dogmatism.' 
malist  maintains  an  assertion  without  proof; 
inquirer    not  only  endeavours  to   nrove    evei 
which    he    makes,   considering    fully    both   sides 
subject,  hut  also  commences  his  investigation  by 
lysis  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  i 
what  can  be  known  and  what  cannot.     Upon  thk, 
Kant^s   celebrated    work,  *  Kritik  der  Reincn 
or  'Criticism  of  pure  Reason,*  wa**  written. 

Criticism  must  not  be  confounded  with  sceptic 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  truth  is  not  attain 
ptulosophiMl  inquiry, 

CROATIA,  callei  by  the  naUves  *  HORV. 
ZAG,*  comprising  several  countries  and  dbt 
southern  part  of  Austria,  has  the  title  of  king* 
the  greater  part  is  now  incorporated  with  that  of 
which  it  forms  the  south-western  division*  It  lies 
44^  5'  and  46°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  14"  20'  and  1  7*  25'  1 
and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  s 
the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  Drave  (Dmu)  &c 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Styria  and  Hi 
on  the  east  by  Sclavonia ;  on  the  south  by  Turkish 
and  Dalmatia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  '  "  *  ** 
Croatia  has  the  following  subdivisions : 
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Him 

'  of  Cronlia  is  extremely  irregular.    It  is  tra- 

nn  of  moimtams,  chiedy  contiimotiotis  of  the 

i  ted  with  deep  valloys,  aod  also  con- 

Tho    loftiest   riflge^   that   of  the 

iVw  I'l     uit'  soiitheru   part  of  thu    covinlry,  and 

iP^j  inml  70  imles  from  Zermiuiya  to  Zeugg.     Its 

Eiiii^.  ^,.....Uo  is  froro  3000  to  4000  ieet':  it^  highest  sum- 

ttili  nm   the  Baduny,  which  is  4154  feet,  and  the  Velika 

Viwiw  hl'-7n     1338  ieei   above   the  level  of  the  sico.     The 

Mi^x  called  the  Capella,   likewise  commences  in 

ibi  -  tern  extremity  of  Croatia,  and  ruiia  towards 

tie  ti\irth-«xist  to  the  banks  of  the  Unna:  it  exceedjs  the 

ITebbaeh  both  in  breadth  and  length,  being  above  80  railea 

bps;  and  the  elevation  of  its  highejit  summit,  the  PJes- 

miew&,  on  vhich   the  snow  scarcely  melts  throughout  the 

Imn  5550  feet  above  the  sea.    The  in uun tains 

the  chain  from  the  banks  of  the  Kulpa  to 

oi   rtu;  Unna  are  much  lower  and  less  rugged.    To*- 

jifteSave  they  gradually  decUiit?,  and  at  its  confluenee 

•^  i^-  K-  'r:t  terminate  in  a  plain. 

[lart  of  these  mountains  consist  of  limestone, 

.uids  uf  beautiful  marble,  porphyry,  serpen- 

hich  furnish  excellent  uiLiteiiaU  for  building, 

es  and  parapets  of  the  grtat  *  Josepliine  Roatl,* 

'  the  houses  at  Fiume,  Zeugg,  and  Porto  Re, 

ied  with  this  stone.     The  mostr  common  is  a 

y  marble^  which  emits  a  fetid  smell  on  being 

when  portions  fiiU  down  from  the  mountains, 

highly  oifeusive  odour  throughout  the  neighbour* 

■'  vs,  esp43cially  on  the  southern  ridge,  are 

.   the  streams  which  traverse  them,  not 

I   their  way  to  different  rivers  by  sub- 

.   and  often  inundate  the  surrounding 

u;    the  mt»st  striking  of  these  vallevs   are 

luitt  and  Lirca,  whicli   are  inhabited  by  a 

■L\  and   abound   in  picturesque  waterfalls. 

/M  J^jrms  above  Ibrty  beaut it\d  ca.'^cades. 

tfto   boundar)'  rivers,    (he  Drave   and    the 

IS  watered  by  many  other  rivers  and  streams, 

^ave  only  does  not  rise  within  its  conEnesj 

i    their  rise   in  the  country;  such  as  the 

Krapina*  Korana,  Odra,  &c.  nearly  all  of 

'  the  Drave  or  Save,  except  the  Zermanya 

I  or   Reka),   which    f^iU    into   the   Adriatic. 

uany   mineral    springs,  which    possess 

It  is  however  poor  in  metallic  ores, 

le,    which  occurs   in   great   abundance   in 

Copper  has  been  obtained  for   ccnturici 

'  H.*  mines  of  which  yield  annually  about  4U0 

I  in  various  parts;  as  well  as  sulphur, 
.iionally  also  silver;  gold  is  obtained  from 

cml  of  the  rivers,  e^j>ecially  the  Drave. 

of  Croatia  varies  considerably  in  different 

jthern  and  more  sheltered  districts,  such  as 

iva,  and  the  narrow  tract  between  the  moun- 

:ibout  the  gulf  of  Guamero,  which  are 

.'  north  wind,  enjoy  an  Italian  climate, 

e,  fig,  grape  and  almond.     Here  the 

M  August,  but  in  the  western  highlands 

i)ie  harvest  does  not  commence  till  the 

i^:inuing  of  September,  when  the  snow 

does  not  melt  till  April  or  May.    On 

it  frequently  lies  the  whole  summer. 

Iieru  regions,  the  winter  is  very  severe, 

of  the  high  Alps. 

Its  country  is  the  wind  called  Bora  or 
om  the  north  or  north-east,  antl  genc- 

II  seven  and  eight  a.m.  and  ceases  at 
,1,     It  b  accompanied  by  excessive  cold,  and 

it  violence  that  large  stonea  are  carried  by 

Malle  Brun  t^ays  that  the  district  of 

I  uninliabitable  and  nearly  inaccessible 

ai^u  a  vcrj-^  hot  s^outh  or  south-west  ^\ind, 

<'h  blows  from  Africa,  but  does  not  set  in  at 

and  iitirthern  parts  of  Cn>iitia»  which  are 

'•      V   ■■fnlninoits,  and  espe<?ially  the  ports 

h  (  8ave,  are  very  fertile  in  vaiious 

lof  gi,^,,,  (^ .:...i7  barley,  maize,  and  oats;  the  ©oil 

»  very  favourable  for  ftruits,  amone  which  the  Damas-  ^ 


cene  plum  furnishes  the  favourite  drink  of  the  Croatia nftj 
Croatia  has  immense  forests  of  oak  and  beech.  Flax,  hemp 
and  tobacco  are  only  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for' 
dtimcslic  consumption,  Croatia  produces  about  3,700,000 
mctzen  of  various  sorts  of  grain,  and  about  400,000  kilder- 
kins of  wine.  Horticulture  and  gardening  are  very  little 
attended  to ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rearing  of  horned 
cattle  and  horses,  except  in  the  counties  of  Agram  and 
Warasdin.  Tlie  Uocka  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  choicu 
breeds ;  but  an  e^stablishment  for  tbo  improvement  of  sheep 
of  superior  wool  has  lately  been  formed  at  Merkopaly,  which 
promises  to  be  successful*  Considerable  herds  of  hwine  are 
reared,  for  which  the  forests  afford  plenty  of  fot)d-  There 
are  likewise  extensive  fisheries  ;  and  much  wax  and  honey 
are  produced.  Timber  is  obtained  in  abundance,  as  tlic 
whole  country  abounds  in  forests.  Only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  and 
these  are  of  the  rudest  description.  As  Croatia  does  not 
raise  more  produoe  than  suflices  for  its  inhabitants,  its 
commerce  is  chielly  confined  to  the  transit  trade.  The 
three  great  roads  for  trade  arc  the  Louisa,  from  Fiume  to 
Carstadt,  and  Llie  Caroline  and  Josephine,  leading  into 
Illyria  and  Bosnia. 

The  inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Grec^- 
Catholic  religions.  The  adherents  of  the  former  are  under 
the  bishop  of  Agram,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  Hun- 
gary, and  those  t;f  the  latter  have  their  owu  bishop,  who 
resides  at  Crcutz.  The  public  system  of  education  is  that 
of  the  national  schools,  which  are  divided  into  elementary^ 
head,  and  normal.  There  are  two  g)mnasia  at  Agram  and 
Warasdin,  and  a  superior  academy  or  college  at  Agmm, 
which  has  also  a  seminary  of  theology  for  candidates  for 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greco-Catholic  churcli. 

Tlie  Croatian  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian ;  it 
nearly  resembles  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  and  of  all  tho 
Illyrian  languagci*  bears  the  greatest  athnity  to  the  Polish. 
The  antieiit  inhabitants  of  Croatia  were  the  Pannoniana, 
after  the  conquest  of  whom  by  Augustus  it  became  a  pro 
\-incc  of  Illyria.  Tlie  Goths  took  possession  of  it  a.  d.  489 
then  the  Avares  or  Abares,  and  in  640  the  Croatians,  a  tribe 
of  the  Wends  from  Bohemia,  who  were  anticntly  c&lle<l 
Horwather,  Hrowathes  or  Chrobates,  settled  in  it,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  count  17.  Tliey  subdued  the  former 
inhabitants  oi'  Illyria  and  Noricum,  and  being  reinforced 
by  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  they  founded  the  Duchies 
(or  ill  their  idiom  Zupaniea)  of  Carinthia,  Friuli,  Liburnia, 
or  Croatia  Proper,  Jadra  in  Dalniatia,  Sclavonia,  &c.  These 
small  states  submitted  to  Charlemagne,  but  they  generally 
allied  themselves  with  the  Greek  emperors,  although  they 
contiivued  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Their  first  Aichizupan  of  whom  history  makes 
mention,  is  Crescimcr,  who  lived  in  ihe  tenth  century,  and 
whoscson  Dircislavl.  took  thetitleof  king  of  Croatia,  which 
then  extended  over  the  western  part  of  Dalmaliaand  Bosnia ; 
its  capital,  called  Biograd,  appears  to  have  been  situated  oti 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  place  called  by  the  Vene* 
tians  Zara  Vecchia,  although  Biisching  and  some  other 
authorities  ttx  upon  the  modern  Biof^rad,  Belligrad,  or  Biel- 
grad,  on  the  small  river  Pliva,  as  its  site.  Towards  the  year 
i  too  Croatia  was  incorporated  with  Hungary. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  suffererl 
greatly  from  the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Croattans 
being  a  warlike  people,  ravaged  in  their  turn  the  Ottoman 
territories,  and  returned  to  their  villages  laden  mill 
spoils.  Croatia  was  allerwards  annexed  to  the  Austrian 
empire,  and,  together  with  Sclavonia,  Dalraatia,  and  some 
parts  of  Hungar)\  was  governed  by  a  special  board  at  Vienna 
under  the  common  title  of  Slates  of  Illyria.  More  recently 
Croatia  has  preserved  the  name  only  of  a  kingdom,  Agram, 
Warasdin,  and  the  Litorale  having  been  incorporated  with 
Hungary,  and  the  Generalats  of  Creutz  and  St.  George  with 
the  Military  Frontiers,  having  each  of  them  its  oistinet 
military  jurisdiction. 

Although  brought  into  more  regular  discipline  by  the 
Austrian  government,  the  Croatians  stdl  retain  their  taste 
for  war.  Those  who  live  at  some  distance  from  the  Turkish 
frontiers  have  adoptetl  more  industrious  habits.  Their 
untutored  state  is  accompanied  by  many  traits  of  virtue 
and  generosity,  and  great  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.  Not- 
withstanding their  revolt  against  Austria  in  1755,  on  ac- 
count of  certain  innovations,  ibeir  despair  was  indesaibahle 
whoa  they  found  themselves  united  to  France  in  1809, 
Theii'  dwellings  are  merely  larg«  barns,  without  either  win* 
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dow  or  chimney,  where  the  fomily  and  the  swine  lodge 
under  the  same  roof. 

€ROCK£T,  an  ornament  of  very  frequent  use  in  Gothic 
architecture.  It  consists  of  leafy  buds  growing  out  of  the 
angular  sides  of  pinnacles  and  the  label  moulding  of 
windows  and  doors.  There  are  no  examples  of  crockets 
in  the  Norman  or  arched  style.  In  the  early  pointed 
style  they  are  meagre,  as  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  but 
afterwards  they  become  fuller,  and  a  more  natural  repre- 
sentation of  a  bursting  bud.  The  later  examples  however 
are  larger,  and  have  not  so  much  the  appearance  of  nature. 

CROCODILE,  CROCODILE-TRraE,  CROCODI'- 
LID^,  a  family  of  Saurians,  comprising  the  largest  living 
forms  of  that  order  of  reptiles.  Dum^ril  and  others  distin- 
guish the  fkmily  by  the  apnellation  of  Aspidiot  (shielded) 
Saurians ;  while  many  moaem  zoologists  have  considered 
them  as  forming  a  particular  order.  They  form  the  LcH- 
cata  of  Merrem  and  Fitzinger,  and  the  Emydosaurians  of 
De  Blainville. 

Cuvier  in  his  *  IWgne  Animal '  describes  the  peculiarities 
of  the  family.  The  tail  is  flattened  at  the  sides ;  there  are 
five  anterior  and  four  posterior  toes,  of  which  the  three 
inner  ones  only  on  each  foot  are  armed  with  claws ;  all  the 
toes  are  more  or  less  joined  by  membranes.  There  is  a 
single  row  of  pointed  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  the  tongue  is 
fleshy,  flat,  and  attached  very  nearly  up  to  the  edges,  which 
made  the  antients  believe  that  the  crocodile  wanted  that 
organ.  The  intromittcnt  male  organ  of  generation  is  single; 
the  opening  of  the  vent  longitudinal.  The  back  and  tail 
are  covered  by  great  and  strong  squared  scales,  elevated 
into  a  ridge  on  their  middle.  There  is  a  deeply  dentilated 
crest  on  the  tail,  at  the  base  of  which  the  crest  becomes 
double.  The  scales  of  the  belly  are  squared,  deUcate,  and 
smooth.  The  nostrils  are  opened  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle 
by  two  small  crescent-shaped  slits,  closed  by  small  valves, 
and  lead  by  a  long  and  straight  canal  pierced  in  the  pala- 
tine and  sphenoidal  bones  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth.  As  the  lower  jaw  is  prolonged  behind  the  skull, 
the  upper  jaw  has  the  appearance  of  mobility,  and  so  the 
antients  wrote ;  but  it  only  moves  in  concert  with  the  whole 
of  the  head.  The  external  car  is  shut  at  will  by  means  of 
two  fleshy  lips;  and  the  eye  has  three  lids.  Under  the 
throat  are  two  small  glandular  orifices,  whence  issues  a 
musky  secretion. 

The  vertebras  of  the  neck  bear  upon  each  other  by  means 
of  small  false  ribs,  which  render  lateral  motion  diflicult. 
Crocodiles,  therefore,  change  their  direction  not  without 
trouble,  and  they  may  be  easily  avoided  by  doublinio  and 
escaping  while  they  are  employed  in  the  laborious  operation 
of  turning  round.  They  have'no  true  clavicles  * ;  but  their 
coracoid  apophyses  are  attached  to  the  sternum,  as  in  all 
the  other  Saurians.  Besides  (he  ordinary  and  the  ftlse 
ribs,  there  are  a  set  which  nrotect  the  abdoman  without 
reaching  up  to  the  ipine,  ana  which  appear  to  be  produced 
by  the  ossification  of  the  tendlnoua  portions  of  the  recti 
muscles.  Their  lungs  are  not  sunk  in  the  abdomen  like 
those  of  other  reptiles,  and  there  aro  fleshy  fibres  adhering 
to  the  part  of  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  liver,  ana 
which  present  the  appearance  of  a  diaplu^gm,  which, 
joined  to  their  trilocular  heart,  where  the  blood  which 
comes  horn  the  lungs  is  not  mingled  with  that  venous  por- 
tion of  it  which  comes  from  the  body  so  completely  as  it  is 
in  the  other  reptiles,  slightly  approximates  the  crocodiles  to 
the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds.  The  auditory  bone  (caisse) 
and  the  pterygoid  apophyses  are  fixed  to  the  skull  as  in  the 
tortoises. 

The  eggs  of  the  crocodiles  are  hard,  and  as  laive  as  those 
of  the  goose  t :  and  these  reptiles  are  considered  to  be  ani- 
mals in  which  the  extremes  of  size,  taking  that  of  the 
newly-hatched  young  and  that  of  the  fhll  grown  adult  as 
the  most  remote  points,  present  the  widest  difierence  %,  The 
females  guard  their  eggs,  and  when  they  are  hatched  take 
care  of  the  young  during  some  months.  (Cuvier.) 

The  dentition  of  the  crocodiles  is  peciihar.  The  teeth 
are  numerous,  large,  of  unequal  length,  conical,  hollow  at 
the  base,  deposed  in  a  single  row,  and  planted  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  edges  of  the  superior  ana  inferior  maxillary 
bones,  in  separate  cavities  which  may  be  considered  as  true 
alveolL  These  teeth  are  hollowed  at  the  base  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  serve  for  the  case  or  sheath  of  the  germ  of 

*  Cuvier  obserret,  that  they  ax«  the  only  Saorians  which  want  the  dan- 
kolar  boDM. 
t  Bot  they  are  of  a  dlflVrent  thapo,  obloiw  rathtr  than  oral. 
/  An  ohMiTBtioo  made  by  Ilerwlotut,  iL  S8. 


the  tooth  destined  to  replace  it,  and  which  li  \ 
greater  volume ;  so  that,  in  crocodiles,  the  numbi 
teeth  does  not  vary  with  age  as  in  many  other  anin 


[Tooth  of  crocodile,  showing  the  incipient  absorption  of  the  h 
cone  fhim  the  effect  of  the  rising  pressure  of  the  advancing  tooth.] 

Great  solidity  and  strength  are  the  results  of  th: 
gomphosis,  and  the  alveoli  are  moreover  directed  • 
from  front  tc  rear.  The  bony  edges  of  the  iawa 
these  insulated  teeth  spring,  are  covered  by  a  kind 
Another  peculiarity  of  admirable  adaptation  to  th 
sities  of  the  animal,  may  be  obser\'ed  m  the  intent 
mouth  of  the  crocodiles.  Their  palatine  vault  i 
flat,  and  is  not  pierced  by  the  extremities  of  the  nas 
as  in  the  majority  of  other  reptiles.  The  postei 
apertures  open  in  the  pharynx  behind  the  veluf 
which  is  sufliciently  long  to  overspread  that  portii 
roof  which  is  in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  gloiti 
are  probably  the  only  reptiles  whioh  have  a  true 
that  is  to  say,  a  vestibule  common  to  the  posterior 
the  mouth,  the  larynx^  and  the  anvf^Uigus^  Thi 
mation,  joined  to  the  muscular  structure  of  the  toi 
a  peculiar  expansion  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides, 
a  kind  of  cartilaginous  disk  or  valve,  which  can 
and  applied  to  the  velum  palati  above,  so  as  to  pi 
glotits,  to  which  it  serves  the  ofiSce  performed  b' 
glottis  in  mammifers,  while  it  confers  on  the  reptij 
liar  power  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  of  the 
consequence  to  its  economy  when  it  is  below  the  i 
the  water  and  has  seized  its  prey  in  that  situation ; 
the  muzzle  alone  is  above  the  surface,  in  carryii 
spiration. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 

Character  of  the  Family. — Body  depressed,  c 
protected  on  the  back  with  solid  and  carinated  st 
or  shields ;  tail  longer  than  the  trunk,  compressed 
annulated,  and  furnished  with  crests  aho\9;/eet  fc 
the  toes  of  the  posterior  feet  united  by  a  natat< 
brane :  each  foot  with  three  claws  only ;  head  c 
elongated  into  a  muzzle,  in  front  of  which  are  th 
approximated  upon  a  fleshy  tubercle,  furnished  w 
able  suckers  (soupapes) :  gape  of  the  mouth  exte 
yond  the  skull ;  tongue  fleshy,  adherent,  entire, 
tractile ;  teeth  conical,  simple,  hollowed  at  the 
towards  the  root,  unequal  in  length,  but  placed  i; 
row ;  male  genital  organ  simple,  having  its  exit 
cloaca,  which  opens  longitudinally.    (Dum6ril  et 

From  the  first  cut  in  the  following  page  a  gene 
ledge  of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  crocodilefl  n 
rived ;  and,  from  the  second,  a  fair  notioa  of  tiha 
appearance  of  the  adult  reptile. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Of  the  three  gens 
genera  which  compose  the  family,  no  living  specie 
in  Europe,*  nor  has  any  been  yet  detected  m  Ai 
The  first  of  these  genera.  Alligator,  is  peculiar  to 
the  second,  Crocodilus,  is  distributed  in  the  Old 
World ;  and  the  third,  Gavialis,  seems  to  be  limi 
Ganges,  and  the  other  large  rivers  of  Continental 

Asia,  besides  the  Gavial  of  the  Ganges,  product 
three  true  crocodiles,  viz.,  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  C 
Gideatus,  (C,  Siamensis,  Schneid. ;  C.  Siamensi 
and  Crocodilus  biporcatus.  Siam  seems  to  be 
cipal,  if  not  the  only  locality,  where  the  first  of 

•  MaUa  hnn'(S9it.0t0§„  toI.  vilL,  p.  102)  ttM^,  llMt  •  aw 
urtieived  at  Lyons  thai  was  taken  from  the  Rhone  about  tvoot 
but,  as  Mr.  Lyell  obaerves,  no  particulars  are  ghrsiu 


MfiMff  ib>  kflid  and  onleiiai  p&rts  uf  AlU|fiitor  Luciui  Men  fttm  mbovej 

Mlbttnid;  wbilc  the  other  two  appenr  to  iMiiRtivcsoi 
m  mf  m  whmh  hu^e  thetr  mouths  in  the  Indiatt  OccHiQ 
[  th«  GiLngcf. 

iT-ir^,  ^lirie  iioKTier  Caimans  (AUi^atnr)  nor  GaviaJs 

Lintry  of  llie  Cro* 
■  ^>  ■-  IS :  it  may  ulao  bo 

rt>  ui'   Graves  and  of 

St,  Vincent) :  and  Cro- 

iiud  of  Gray  {Crocodilu* 

,  thgugh  tU^ir  geogmpfaml 


position  does  not  seem  to  be  determined :  Iheeo  may  ferbapt 
come  fr<>m  tiie  c<»ns;t  of  Guinea,  The  coily  part  of  Afriim 
whence  the  Cr  ■metier  baft  been  receivcii  is  Sierra 

Leone ;  while  '  vulgariit  seems  to  he  spretitl  over 

Ihc  whole  of  An  u  j,  md  Ls  kxUo  an  iuUnbitant  of  Mada- 
gusear.     Numbers  liave  been  taken  in  tho  Nile,  and  one  in 
the  nver  Sene^^v'    ^n,.,..  .,i    .,  v:v,t.,>n.) 
Amerifa  is  i;  \]\e%,  and  poasetfes  i 

isTU"<*lf'*i   tlriH    A  , .,  ^^  ,    .,,     I'fl'iiii.-    ci.*-4.'iv    in  111)     vij. 

uid  Uvo  ot  !<^- 

I  1  Li'tedonthL  _  '//</# 

uctitus  has  been  found  at  Martinique  and  St.  Donungo,  and 
Crocodtlus  rhombifir  at  Cuba,  The  norihern  part  of 
Ameri*^a  is  inhabited  by  one  species  onlv.  Alligator  lurius^ 
\vh\le  four  species,  viz,,  Alhgaior  paip*^bro4fu^t  Alii  settlor 
Sf^lerops,  Aftii^ator  puncttdatu^^  and  Alligator  cynocephik- 
(u$t  uumhii  the  soutk  (Duu^ril  «t  Bibion.^ 
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The  lato  Mr.  BcjBHett,  in  Sepfember,  1H35,  called  the 
attention  »f  a  meeting  of  tlie  Zo&logrii'al  Sot*iety  to  a  spo- 
I  ^  in  en  of  a  crocodile  which  he  had  regarded,  while  it  was 
Hiving  in  the  Society*^  Gardens,  as  rcferriblc^  on  account  of 
[the  lenjTth  of  its  head  and  the  extent  of  the  shieldini^  at  the 
I  Wck  of  its  neck,   to   Crocmiilus  catapkraetus^  Cuv.     A 
I  more  close  examination  of  it,  however,  suhsequcntly  to  its 
death,  had  shown  hira  that  its  head  was  still  more  prolonged 
than  that  part  is  described  to  be  in  Crocodilm  ratavhractus, 
its  length  lieing  to  its  bremlth  as  3  to  I,  instead  of  as  2i  to 
1  :  it  was  also  deficient  of  the  second  post-occipital  series  of 
four  small  plates  noticed  as  occurring  in  Crocodihiv  cat  a 
pkraatits,  and  he  characterized  the  spcciea  imder  the  name 
^tCrocodilus  lepiorhynchu^.    It  came  from  Fernando  Po, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  observed,  that  notwithslanding  tlie  ap- 
proximfttion  of  this  species  to  the  Gaviiils  hy  the  elongation 
of  its  jawB,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  the  Wk  of  the  neck 
is  pmteeted  by  bony  plates,  it  has  all  the  essential  generic 
eharacters  by  which  the  crocodiles  are  distinguished.     The 
two  posterior  pairs  of  nuchal  plates  were  much  smaller  than 
the  two  pairs  anterior  to  them.     {Zool.  Proc,  1S35,  part  3.) 
HabiiSt  Reproduction^  ^«. — Cuvier  isays  that  the  Croco- 
diiidte  inhabit  fresh  water,  thut  they  cannot  swallow  while 
in  the  water,  but  dfown  their  pirey,  and  pkce  it  ui  some 
nook  under  water,  where   they  suffer  it  to  putrefy  before 
they  eat  it.     This  accoiuit  seems  to  reqnii'e  some  modifica- 
tion,    Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  *  Principles  of  Geolog),'  obeer\es 
Ijhat    the    larger  Gangetic   species  descends   beyond   the 
f  orackish  wntor  of  the  Delta  into  the  sea :  and  other  in- 
stniuxs  are  recorded  of  tlie  true  crocodiles  (but  not  of  the 
-^'  I  firequenting  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  even 

1  I 'tween  different  islands  at  considerable  distances 

mnu  each  other,  (Alligator,  vol.  L  p,  350.)    This  should 
1"^  remembered  by  geologists.    Then,  as  to  their  inahilitj*  to 
Bwallow  while  in   the  waier.  those  authors  who   describe 
iheir  collective  fishing  expeditions,  entirely  contradict   it. 
I'lVue  it  IS,  according  to  lliem,  that  the  alligators,  after  tliey 
•have  seized  the  fish  from  below,  rise  to  tlie  surface  and  toss 
ihe  iish  into  the  air  to  gel  rid  of  the  water  which  they  have 
•faken  in  with  it,  catching  it  again  in  its  descent:  hut  it  iy 
j-Clear  that  they  swallow  it  without  resorting  to  the  land, 
I'though  they  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  those 
I  land  animals  which  they  have  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
'♦drowning,   af\er  they  have  undergone  some  degree  of  de- 
<^omposition.    Tliis  mode  of  proceeding,  and  a  general  view 
Pof  the  habits  of  the  Caimans,  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
lJ<!xaBipfe  of  those  of  the  whole  tribe,  is  stated  in  tl>e  article 
^ALLtOATOit,  in  the  first  volume, 

W^  We  here  subjoin  some  inforxnation  from  an  eye-witness, 

pjri.  Ricord,  as  to  the  mode  of  reprodurtion  of  the  crocodiles 

^^f  Si.  Domingo,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  MM,  Dum^il 

^'and  Bibron.     *  Uaccouplement  m*  a  scrabh'  sefaire  deprc- 

I'l^rencc  au  bord  de  Veau  ;  la  femeile  se  place  sur  lo  coXh, 

WkX  tombe  quelquefois  sxir  le  dos^  ainsi  que  j*ai  pu  le  voir 

IHitte  fois;  1  intromission  dure  assez  long  tempB,  puis  iU  sc 

plongent  tous  deux  dans  Teau/    '  The  laying  or  the  eggs 

tiikes  p!ace  in  April  and  May,  and  the  number  amounts 

[froni  twenty  to  twenty-five,  more  or  lesf^,  laid  at  many  limes. 

Pyhe  female  deposits  thetn  in  the  sand  with  little  care,  and 

[Jlcarcely  covers  them.     I  have  met  with  them   in  the  lime 

rhich  the  masons  had  left  on  the  bank  of  the  river.     If  1 

bave  reckoned  right,  the  young  come  forth  on  the  fortieth 

"ay,  when  the  temperature  is  not  too  cold.     At  their  birth 

hey  nre  five  or  six  inches  in  length.    They  are  hutched 

ffeloTie,  and   as   they  can  do  without   nourishment   while 

looming  out  of  the  egg,  the  female  is  in  no  haste  to  bring  it 

rto  them :  she  luails  them  towards  the  water  and  into  the 

|tnud,  and  disgorges  for  them  halfiligesleil  food.    The  male 

Btkeft  no  account  of  I  hem.*    The  young  preserve  fur  some 

Sme  the  umbilical   mark  or  cicatrice  on  the  abdomen, 

yhereby  the  vilelhia  was  absorbed. 

Position  in  the  animal  scries.  The  Crocodilida  are  gene- 
ally  considered  as  fomiing  n  ntitural  passage  from  the 
Bauriam  to  the  Cheioniam,  the  last  genera  of  which,  in 
certain  points  of  tlieir  conformation  and  habits,  apprux- 
imato  nearly  to  the  famUy  under  consideration. 

Genera,     Alligator, 

(See  the  Article,  vol.  i,  p,  349.) 

Crocodilus. 

"^Miazle  obloiig  and  depressed ;  iteih  unequal,  the  front  teeth 

'*of  the  lower  jaw  at  a  certain  age  pierce  the  upper  jaw,  the 

fomth  on  each  sklc,  which  are  the  longest,  pa$s  into  lateral 


notches  of  the  upper  jaw  when  the  tnouth  is  shi 
not  lodged  in  hollows.    The  ^kuU  be  land  the  ey 
large  oval  holes.    The  hind  fee i  have  a  dentilated 
their  external  border;  the  intervals  of  the  toes^tbe  ^1 
onei-i  at  least,  are  entirely  palmat«d. 

Nothing,  observe  MM,  Dumcril  and  Bibron,  better  dis- 
tinguishes the  Crocodiles  from  the  AUigaifyr$  than  the  uw* 
rowness  of  the  muzzle  behind  the  nostrds,  a  narrownefs 
which  is  produced  by  the  deep  notch  on  each  sid^  of  \ht 
upper  mandible  serving  for  the  passage  of  the  fourth  \omm 
tooth.  TheGnvials^  it  is  true,  ha\e  similar  notcheo,  which 
ore  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  But  at  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle  they  have  also  two  others  for  the  reception  it 
the  front  lower  teeth  ;  in  lieu  of  this  tlie  front  loxi-er  teeth 
in  I  he  Crocodilm  pierce  the  upper  mandible  through  and 
through.  The  hori7,ontil  contour  of  the  head  of  the  Crvrih 
dties  represents,  in  general,  the  figure  of  an  isosceles  trian- 
gle more  or  less  elongated,  depending  upon  the  size  of  tlM 
jaws ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  muzzle  wider  than  that  of  tk« 
Caimans,  nor  more  slender  than  that  of  the  Gaviah.  Thi 
Crocodiles  have^  like  the  former^  their  jaws  festooned,  &&  it 
were,  on  their  sides*  and  their  teeth  unequal,  but  in  " 
number,  because  they  have  never  been  observed  with  i 
than  nineteen  on  each  side  above,  and  sixteen  on  each  aid* 
below.  The  cranial  holes  are  latter  than  they  are  in  th( 
CaimofUr  and  less  wide  than  they  are  in  the  GmnaU^  Tlieif 
diameter  is  always  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  orbit*w 
The  nasal  aperture  is  oval  or  subcircular.  There  tis  a  veiy 
small  bony  plate  'm  the  thickness  of  the  upper  eyelid, 


a,  ftkiUl  of  Crocodfltu  ralgaria,  •c«n  frtMu  tit>ov«;  »»  tkitU  WT  Afl 
Lutiui.  iJimc  new  j  c,  profile  of  ikuU  of  CrucodiluB  TuJgarit ;  d,  froti*  ^ 
t>r  Alli^iitor  Lucius. 

The  same  remark,  as  to  the  length  of  the  head  m  jw*- 1 
portion  to  its  width  at  the  three  principrtl  epochs  of  liftvj 
applies  to  the  Caimam  as  well  as  to  the  Crorfidi/fS,    Tbftfc,  j 
at  the  earliest  age,  it  is  only  a  little  lonL^t  i  tlian  j!  W  Tikir: 
in  middle  age,  its  lentrth  is  about  dou^ 
wards,  and  when  the  animal  may  l>e  cons 
gitudinal  diameter  is  oidy  three  qiiurteri*,  ur  ew 
greater  than  its  transversal  diameter.  The  bend  /*t 
dili\'i,  instead  of  possessing  the  smoothn' 
niarks  the  young  and  middle  uged,  ges; 
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rugged  ift  proportion  as  the  animals  grow  old*  I  ft  tor  ex- 
ample, it  offered  simple  and  rugvilarly  diiip^sed  cariiiations, 
thet»e  become  ramified  or  divided  into  iriiulalcHl  protu- 
benuioes,  wliich  completely  change  the  pbysiog^iomy  that 
the  species  presented  in  its  two  first  ages.  This  change  is 
particulariy  reinarkable  in  Crocodiltis  hwincatu.^. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Sauriaiis  of  llus  group  have  the 
hiod  loeg,  the  three  external  ones  at  kast.  united  to  their 
extremity  by  a  wide  natatory  membrane.  There  are  indeed 
some  nevertheless  in  whicli  it  is  shorter,  and  one  speciej*. 
Crocodilus  rhmnhifer,  wants  the  membrane  almost  entirely. 
m  the  interval  of  the  two  inner  toea.  With  about  two  ex- 
ocptipus,  all  the  Croc*jdiie^  havt^  the  posterior  border  of  the 
leg  furiiiiihed  with  a  deni  dated  crest,  formed  of  llattenw! 
«^left.  Till?  two  siMfcies*  which  arc  «aid  not  to  present  this 
character  are  Crocodiim  Grapeni  and  Croc<HiUus  rhomlit/er. 


A,  HaA  foot  5f  Ca^lmnti ;  b,  hind  foul  uf  Croeouik.] 


Only  awe  cpedes  among  the  Ctorodflef  {CrocaUlu^  cata- 
[>A  *  '  1^  cervical  scales  similar^  in  regard  to  the 
y  occupy  on  the  neck,  *o  tbose  of  the  Cai- 
^  iM  3ay»  fhey  form  a  \ow^  band  commoncing 
nape  and  prolonging  themselves  to  ihe  ilrst 
>f,..,  j.—ic?.  In  the  others,  the  cervical  armour  occupies 
aboat  the  tniddle  of  the  ncrk,  so  that  there  remains  before 
Ukd  be^bd  it  a  considerable  space  devoid  of  !>ony  pieces. 
ngn^jKwhicU  cover  the  sides  of  theb^Kly  are  flat  in  some, 
CiraHiU&  others,  and  there  are  some  whicli  are  provided 
with  both  sorts.  The  canmf  sprin^nir  from  the  tail-plates 
to  form  the  forest  whioh  surmounts  that  part^  are  in  general 
lower,  of  It 
CaimanM,    ' 

{pT    111' 

Ipesvk 


and  less  stiff  than  those  in  the 
(fti/er  must  however  be  excepted ; 
rust  ul  that  species  is  very  low,  ond,  »o  to 


scutcbeijns  or  .shields  (luailrangular,  and  surmounted  by  h\x 
longitudinal  raws  of  carince  but  little  elevated. 

Syn.  Crficmiilus  amfthibins  Niloiicuft,  Loch,  Ztf  Cro- 
codile  du  Nil.  Daud»  Crocodilus  vulgaris^  Guv.  Croco- 
dilus vulgaris,  Tiedm.  Le  Crocndih  ru/gairCt  Cuv*  T/ie 
common  Crocodikt  Griff,  Anirn*  Kingd. 


lr>. 

^vcn 


.^ 


'1  be  the  only  herpctologist  who  has  not 
'  of  Crocfjtiile  (Cmrtxitfus^   for  this 
II  i.^  ^  jianged  the  name  to  Chamjise,  the  an- 
nan  name  (x<»^^^«).  according?  to  Herodotus,  for 
^*   \\ni\  TK  word  still  in  common  use  in  that  coun- 
1  lie  Latin  form  of  K^oKtSi^tiXoc,  a  name 
I  4  to  a  li;iard  common  in  Greece:  this 

name,  it  appears,  they  iiftenA'ards  applied  to  ttie  crocttdile  of 
E^ypt,  when  thoy  travelled  inh^  that  country,  (Hcrodot,, 
iu  6^.> 

Zoologists  Mem  to  be  agreed  in  allowing  that  there  is 
soarcelf  any  genus  ai  liefytilm  the  speines  of  M'hich  are  so 
dHficuU  to  be  distinguishe<l  from  each  other  as  those  of 
^  '  '  e.  This  task,  observe  MM.  Dumerd  and  Bibron, 
comparatively  easy,  thanks  to  the  labonrs  of 
^  '^.-i,  i^eolfroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  others,  but  still  nil  dif- 
ficuhv  i*  not  removed.  MM,  Dunn*ril  ond  Bihron,  after 
-»t.  ,,c,i.-  -voivi.n  r»»irii>    n-^  tlu'vstate,  rcducc  the  specie^  to 

y  appear  to  consider  some, 

:  .       odilus  ^aleatus^  for  example, 

We  select  as  an  example  Crocodile  vulgaris, 

.>         1 1  lion.    Jttws  not  elongated  into  a  narrow  beak, 

tffiad  toet  largely  palmatcd;  and  with  a  festoone<l  crest 

r  iltQf  Uioir  pQilerior  bordnr.    Blx  cervical  platita.    Dorsal 


[Kocllial  »ii(i  cM-fkal  pUt««,  Itc.  of  Crocodilu*  rulfiini.] 

MM.  DumL'ril  and  Bibron  make  four  varieties  of  this 
speciejs.  Our  limits  will  onlv  allow  os  rociin  for  a  lengthened 
description  of"  the  first.  Variety  A.  Mii7.zle  a  little  nar- 
rowed, rather  flat  than  arched  across,  with  small  hollows 
and  I  tmnnellin^s  which  are  now  and  then  warm-shapeil,on 
its  surface.  Table  of  the  sknll  entirely  fiat.  Back  green, 
bpeekled  witli  black :  two  or  three  oblique  bantls  of  the  lajil- 
meiitionefl  colour  ou  each  tiank, 

Syn,  Cnycodiliifi  vulgaris^  GeoflT.  Ann.  Mus.^  torn.  x. 
p.  G7.  Descript,  Egyn.  (Hist.  Nat.)  torn.  I  p.  B.  Atlaa, 
pi  2,  fig.  I,  2,  CrtKodiliis  vulgaris,  Mcrr,  Am^^h.,  p.  37, 
spec.  9.  Crocodilus  Chiumeit,  Bory  de  Siiint  Vine,  Did. 
Cltis.,  torn.  V.  p.  105.  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  GeotT.^  Crocod. 
d'Eg>"pte,  p.  159.  Crocotlilm  lacunosu.s\  GQi>S.t  Crocod. 
d'Egyptc,  p.  167.  CrocwiiUts  t*ulgart\  Giay,  Syiiops. 
Rept',  part  i.  p,  57,  spec.  !. 

Tliis,  MS  well  as  the  follow iug  variety,  is  that  to  which 
those  individuals  whose  jaws  aje  the  least  narrowed  belong. 
The  jaws  have  not,  indeefl,  the  same  width  in  all,  but  it 
maybe  said  generally,  that  their  width,  when  measured  at 
tlio  ninth  upper  loath,  is  only  oiie-seventli  of  the  length  of 
the  head  measured  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput. 
The  table  of  the  cranium  is  flat:  its  form  is  quadrilateral, 
hut  a  little  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  the  anterior  Iwirder  is 
rather  narrower  than  the  posterior  border,  Mhich  ii  nyt 
exactly  rectilinear ;  for  it  presents  two  curvatures  of  the 
same  lengtli,  the  concavity  of  which  is  inside.     The  piast 
orbito-cranial  holes  are  large  and  oval:  Ihcir  internal  bordei 
is  siuncwhat  raised  into  a  ridge.    The  inter-ocular  space  is 
hollowe<l  into  a  sort  of  gutter.     There  are  some  individuals 
of  this  variety  whose  upper  mandible  preseaits  a  nearly  fkt 
surface,  that  is  to  say,  the  extreme  edge  of  its  contour 
is  the  only  part  which  declines  towards  the  lower  jaw.    U 
sometimes  happens,  loo,  that  the  mcsio-longiludinal  region 
is,  for  a  certain  part  of  its  length,  slightly  concave.     The 
same  individuals  are,  besides,  distinguished  by  having  tho 
ridges  which  form  their  internnl  orbital  borders  continuefl 
in  front  of  the  eyes  so  as  to  fijrin  a  lozenge-like  fieure  open 
at  its  anterior  and  posterior  angles^.    The  mandibular  sur- 
fare  is  nearly  unbroken,  or,  at  most,  presents  small  hollowii, 
considerably  like  those  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Gymnnpods  or  Trionyr,    The  mummic<i  indi- 
v^dual  on  which  M.  GeofTroy  founded  bis  Crocodilus  com- 
ptanaltiit^  but  which  MM.  Dumfril  and  Bibron  regard  as 
being  clearly  specimens  of  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  is  remark- 
able for  this  condition. 

There  are  other  Crocoditt  vulgarcs  of  the  variety  A, 
whose  upper  jaw  is  slightly  arched  across  its  posterior  half, 
which  presents  on  its  mesial  and  longitudinal  region  a 
swelling  more  or  less  marked.  In  these  the  praiorbifal 
ridges  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  inequalities  on  tho 
Burface  of  their  muzzle  are  praduced  by  numerous  hollows, 
simply  longitudinal  or  vermieulilorni.  As  an  example  of 
this  group  MM,  Dumeril  and  Bibron  refer  to  the  indivi- 
dual brought  from  E^vT>t  by  M.  GeofTroy,  and  which  both 
Cnvier  and  himself  Have  taken  as  the  tyi>c  of  Crocodilus 
vulgarU     ^ 
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[Ctocodfliti  vnlgBfip*] 


All  ilie  individuuL^  bdongmg  to  the  first  variety  seen  by 
MM-  Diimt'nl  and  Bibron  preaent  a  strong  proluboranco 
npun  the  upper  mandihlu  auovo  the  ninth  tauth  ;  and,  un 
each  side  of  the  luiizxlt^  behind  tho  niis^al  hole,  a  longiludL- 
nal  HvvclUnf^  directed  obliquely  inwarib.  The  edges*  of 
the  jaws  are  strongly  festooned;  the  teeth  with  which  they 
ire  armed  amount  to  thirty -six  in  the  upper  mandiblo, 
"f  hteen  on  each  side,  and  thirty  in  the  lower  jaw»  fifteen 
on  the  right  bide  and  t!ie  same  number  on  the  lct\»  The 
largest  of  the  teeth  are  the  third  and  the  ninth  above;  the 
firsts  fourth,  and  eleventh  below. 

The  length  of  the  posterior  limba  is  equal  to  the  extent 
of  the  body  between  the  shoulder  and  the  thigh.  The  an* 
terior  limbs  are  one-third  less,  and  have  the  toes  entirely 
free.    Tlie  hind  toes  imj  united  by  a  natatory  niemhrane. 

Behind  the  occiput  there  are  two  pairs  of  scutcheons  or 
shields  placed  across  the  nape,  one  on  the  right,  the  other 
on  the  let\of  the  mesio- longitudinal  line.  They  are  oval 
and  strongly  carinated-  There  aife  individuals  which  have 
only  two  of  these  scutcheons,  and  others  which  have  three  ; 
but  the  proper  number,  and  that  presented  by  the  greatest 
number  of  examples  seen  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron, 
is  four.  At>er  tne  uuchal  scutcheons  come  two  others^ 
much  smaller,  which  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  rulher  near  the  cervical  shield.  The  plates  which 
compose  th»s  are  six  in  number,  forming  two  transverse 
rows,  one  of  four  a  little  arched,  the  other  of  two.  Of  the^e 
six  plates,  which  are  sciuared  or  trapezoid^  the  two  middle  oncii 
of  the  Arst  rank  are  tue  largest,  and  the  tn'o  lateral  ones 
the  smallest :  their  c<mna  is  strong  and  moderately  elevated. 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  rows  of  bony  scutcheons  may 
be  counted  on  the  upp<jr  part  of  the  body,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  When  there  are  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  the  first  is  almost  always  composed  of  two 
scutcheons  only ;  but  in  general  four  may  bo  counted  in 
the  first  row,  from  six  to  ten  or  eleven  m  the  followmg 
rowB^  and  fi>ur  only  in  the  lust  rows.  The  back  presents 
six  longitudinal  rows  otcarintB^  but  of  these  the  two  exter- 
nal ones  are  much  shorter  than  the  others.  The  plates 
wliich  jjupport  the  carince  of  these  two  external  rows  are 
of  a  sub -oval  form.  Those  of  I J  jo  middle  are  four-sided, 
wider  than  thevare  long  :  Iho^e  of  the  other  two  are  squared. 
The  cannce  of  the  two  middle  series  are  lower  than  the 
others.  To  the  right  and  IbH  of  these  Jtix  rows  of  carinated 
dorsal  plates,  there  are  four  or  five  others  smaller  and  oval, 
wliioh  aie  not  always  disposed  sofhcienlly  regularly  to  form 
a  band  parallel  to  that  on  the  outside  of  which  it  is  placed. 

The  tail  is  surrounded  by  from  twent)-six  to  tliirty-eighl 
scaly  rings.  The  crest  which  surmounts  it  is  double,  some- 
times as  ftir  as  the  fifteenth,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  seven- 
teenth :  it  is  delicate,  llcxible,  and  deeply  dentilated.  Tlie 
caudal  earinw  of  the  middle  region  disappear  after  the 
ninth  sc*ly  ring. 

The  scales  of  the  sides  of  the  body  and  of  the  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  neck  are  flat :  some  are  oval,  others 
circular.  Tubcrculated  and  carinated  scales  may  be  some- 
times seen  among  them.  The  limbs  nre  covered  by  rhom- 
boidal  and  simple  scutelh,  Tbe  posterior  border  of  the 
hind  limbs  is  furnished  with  a  dgjsen,  forming  a  festooned 
crest. 

The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  protected  by  quadrangular 
scuieiiay  having  often  each  a  pore  towards  the  midclle  oi 
its  posterior  border. 

Colour.— AW  the  upper  part  of  the  body  it  of  an  olive- 
green,  sprinkled  with  black  on  the  head  and  neck,  and 
marked  wiih  ihesame  colour  uu  tbe  back  and  tail.  Two  or 
three  targe  oblique  black  bauds  show  themselves  on  each 
Iluuk.  The  lower  part?  of  the  animal  are  of  a  greenish- 
yellow,  The  nails  are  of  a  brown  tin*. 
^  I>imetmQm\^M}/L.  Dum^iil  aad  Bibiou  statc^tiai  tbj&j 


have  seen  eighteon  mdivi^uali  of  this  vorioty,  from  ittf 
centimetres  to  three  metres  in  length.  Those  of  the  \jkmr 
^iduals  whose  locality  is  well  proved  came  from  E^^t  i« 
Senegal.  There  were  eight  from  the  latter  couniry  ajij 
among  thera  were  the  smallest  and  the  largest  of  the  serj«». 
Among  the  Kgyptian  specimens  was  that  dissected  at 
Cairo  Iby  M.  Geotfroy,  who  brought  it  to  the  French  Mu* 
seum,  and  two  mummies,  one  a  metre  long,  which  MM. 
DumC*ril  and  Bibron  arc  of  opinion  was  err-n  '        nsi- 

dercd  by  M.  Geoffrey  as  belonging  to  his  C  lOf- 

giiiatm  (variety  C.  of  MM.  Du merit  and  i^iujuui;  ih« 
otlier,  two  metres  and  Afty  centimetres  in  length,  ou  whicli 
M-  Geoffroy  founded  his  speciei*  Croc,  complanaius. 

Variety  B*  CrocmUlus  palmtris.  Less.  Voy,  Ind-orienli 
Bell,  Zool.  Rept.  p*  305.  Crocodilun  vulgaris^  Vm.  K 
Gray,  Synops.  Kept.,  p.  58. 

Variety  G.  Crocodilus  marginatum.  Geoff,  Croc.  d^Eg^tft 
p.  165.  Crocodilui  vulgaris,  Var.  B.  Gray,  Synops.  Bep*, 
part  i.,  p.  68, 

l\tnety  D,  Body  elongated,  slender.  Jaws  very  mucli 
narrowocf;  the  upper  Jaw  slightly  arched  tntirsvLTself. 
Chanfie in  elevated  ;  surface  of  tlie  upper  m  .lae- 

what  embossed  as  it  were.    Cranial  regie ti  tiat 

Caiintp  of  the  two  mesio-lougituduial  series   u  l^ 
than  the  others,  and  also  more  approximated.     Ui 
sprinkled    with   black    angular   stains,     Syn.     Cn^cmum 
complanaius^  CrQcodilua  Suc/ius,  Gooff.  i 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  r-*' -  -  *»   -    .-♦:.r.» 
history  of  an  animal  held  sacred  by  the  ] 
elevated  by  them  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  .  . 
one  of  the  symbols  of  Typhon,     Herodotus, 
dorus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  will  be  rca<!  w 
thiii    subject.     While  it  was   wor 
Eg)pt  under  the  name  of  Swr/tw*    i 
at   Elepliantino.     Cuvier  observes   that   lli^ 
or  Sioi^x'C  was  only  applied  to  the  sacred    i 
Apis,  Mnevis,  and  Pacis  were  appellations  ot  th^ 
bulls  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Hornionthis  re^pectj 
and  not  intended  to  designs  i 
GoqlTroy  St.  Hilaire  is  of  a  di 
who  considered  that  Champba   ,  a- 
not  applied  by  that  historian  to  th- 
alone,  nor  to  any  particular  sp    ■ 
the  crocodile  still  bears  in  E^ ' 
M.  Chum  poUion  t  ho  ugh  t  he  r  t.  ^ . ,  ^ . . . ,. . .  ..  j ,  . 
as  msha/ii  a  word  which  he  regards  as  fL>rnie<l 
tion  *  m,'  *in,'  and  the  substanti\o  '  .stih'  *l 
gard  to  the  SucJmSt  M.  Chain 
that  the  Egyptians  gave  the  ni 

they  represented  as  a  man  with  a  crueudiie's  head.     Wcre-I 
for  those  who  wish  to  follow  out  thiii  part  of  tho  subjrot 
more  especially  to  the  antient  authors  above  iiicntiouttl,  1 
to  M,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  to  Cuvier,  nnd  to  iht*  !nirre"?tinf  I 
work  lately  published  on  Egyptian  -t  rf  j 

the   *  Libmry  of  Entertaining  Kn^  vij\ 

that  iho  Egyptians  ornamented  then    i 
hanging  rings  of  gold  and  precious  sttn 

of  their  eurs,  which  they  p" '  *'  "  '^ 

their  forefeet  with  braci 

finery  to  the  veneration  til  .«.. 

well.    Cake,  roast-meat,  and  it; 

crammed  and  poured  down  tn.  . 

and  others  did  little  but  copy  what  Sjtj 

written   ui>on  this  subject,  but  we  i 

tliat  the  Romans  fii^t  saw  them  in  '  jxt] 

r us,  who  showed  live.     Augustus  ii  \  ^j 
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them  into  an  amphitlieetre  at  one  time,  vhere  they  voro 
all  killed  by  Gladiators. 

II  is  nid  that  Croeodihu  tmlgariB  is  no  longer  seen  in 
fhe  t)eh%  but  that  it  ia  found,  tometimei  in  great  numben, 
in  tte  Thdbaid  and  the  Upper  Nile. 

Gayialia. 

Jaws  yery  narrow,  ^ery  much  elongated,  forming  a  sort 
of  suhcylindrical  beak.  Four  notches  in  the  upper  man- 
dible, in  vhich  are  received  the  first  and  the  fourth  of  the 
lower  teeth. 

The  upper  mandible  of  the  GaviaU  is  never  pierced  for 
the  intromission  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  iaw,  as  it  is  in 
(krKOdiius  ;  but  there  are  four  largo  notches  which  serve 
as  logmen ts  for  the  first  and  fourth  pair  of  lower  teeth. 
The  Oavials  are  besides  distinguished  by  the  narrowness 
imd  length  presented  by  the  anterior  part  of  their  head  and 
jtwi,  which  resemble  a  sort  of  straight  beak  spread  out  at 
Its  origin,  suhcylindrical  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  length, 
•ad  terminating  in  a  slight  circular  enlargement  at  its  ex- 
tvemity.  These  jaws  are  rectilinear,  and  not  undulated  as 
in  Alligator  anci  Crocodilus.  The  number  of  teeth  with 
which  these  narrow  mandibles  are  armed  is  also  greater 
than  in  either  of  tho  last-mentioned  genera,  amounting 
ordinarily  in  Gavidis  to  118  or  120,  all  of  which  are  equal, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  compose  the  five  or  six 
first  pairs  above  as  well  as  below.  The  post-orbito-cranial 
holes  are  oval,  and  larger  than  they  are  in  Crocodilus,  for 
their  diameter  approaches  that  of  the  orbits  themselves. 
the  external  orifice  of  the  nasal  fosses  or  rather  of  the  long 
eatttU  which  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  has  termed  Cranio- 
retjnratnry^  is  triangular.  The  membmne  which  closes 
this  orifice  has  a  considerable  development  in  the  males,  and 
ibrms  a  large,  oval,  cartilaginous  mass.  This  prominence  is 
a  kind  of  sac  divided  into  two  portions  internally,  the  aper- 
tme  rf  which  is  backwards  and  a  little  below.  As  in  the 
Mboodilea^  the  eyelid  contains  in  its  substance  a  rudiment 
tfa  bony  plate. 

ne  hind  foet  of  the  Gavia^s  are  formed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  majority  of  species 
of  Cneodihu;  that  is  to  say,  there  arc  long  and  wide 
wt^  between  the  toes,  and  the  posterior  part  or  the  leg  is 
fomishBd  with  a  dentilated  crest.  The  cervical  plates  of 
Hte  Qmals  form  a  long  band  on  the  neck,  as  in  the  Cai- 
mam,  and  in  one  species  only  of  Crocodile,  The  scales  of 
the  flanka  are  fiat  and  oval.  The  carinw  which  surmount 
tfie  bony  pieces  forming  the  dorsal  cuirass  arc  low,  but  the 
tmX  of  the  tail  is  very  much  elevated  throughout  the  whole 
fltila  length. 

The  Caimani  and  Crocodiles^  in  their  youth,  have  the 


«,  •kali  of  the  Gnat  GavUL  GftTialU  Ckngeticoi,  f^n  from  nbore ;  Ih  lower 
'air  of  Gaviai.  aoofclier  iadiYidual;  c  pcoAlt  of  tin  tluiU  of  OftTial  j  4,  ouUiae 
of  .he  iMad  corerrd  with  the  iDtrgamenU. 


head  short  in  proportion  to  the  'si^e  which  it  exhibits  at 
their  full  growth.  The  contrary  obtains  among  the  Gavialsi 
for  in  them  the  head  is  proportionally  longer  in  youth  than 
it  is  in  age,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  becoming 
shorter  aa  the  animal  increases  m  size.  (Dum4ril  and 
Bibron.) 

The  Gavials  were  distinguished  generioally  by  Cuvicr 
nnder  the  name  of  Longirostris,  and  by  Wagler  under  that 
of  Rhamphostoma,  The  term  generally  adopted  by  zoolo- 
gists is  uarialis.    Example.  Gavialis  Gangetieus, 

Svn.  The  narrotif-beaked  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  Edw., 
Phil.  Trans.  Crocodilus  maxillis  tereiibus  subcylindraceis, 
Gronov.  Zooph.  Crocodilus,  Merck,  Hess.  Beytr.  Lacerta 
Gangeticoj  Gmol.  Le  Garndl,  Lfac6p.,  Hist.  Quad.  Ovip. 
Le  Gavial,  Bonn.,  Encyc.  M^th.  Crocodile  du  Gange  ou 
Gavial,  Fauj.  Saint  Fond,  Hist.  Mont.  Saint-Pierre.  Cro- 
codilus longirostris,  Schncid.,  Hist.  Amph.  Le  Gavial, 
Latr.,  Hist.  Rept.  Qangetie  crocodile,  Shaw,  Gener.  ZooV 
Crocodilus  arctirostris,  Crocodilus  longirostris,  Daud., 
Hist.  Rept.  [Crocodilus  longirostris,  Crocodilus  tenuiros- 
tris,  Cuv.,  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Crocodilus  Gangeticus, 
Crocodilus  tenuirostris.  Tied.,  Opp.  und  Libosch,  Naturg. 
Amph.  Gavialis  longirostris,  Gavialis  tenuirostris,  Mcrr. 
Amph.  Crocodilus  longirostris,  Crocodilus  tenuirostris, 
Cuv.,  Oss.  Foss.  Le  Grand  Gavial,  Le  Petit  Gan'al, 
Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Craco- 
dilus  Gangeticus,  Crocodilus  tenuirostris,  Geofll,  Mdm. 
Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Le  Gavial  du  Gange,  Cuv.,  Reg.  Anim. 
Gavialis  tenuirostris,  Gucr.,  Icon.  Reg.  Anim.  Rhamphos- 
toma  tenuirostre,  Wagl.,  Naturl.  Syst.  Amph.  Gavialis 
Gangeticus,  Gray,  Synops.  Rept.  The  Gavial  of  the 
Ganges,  Grilf.,  Anim.  Kingd. 

Description. — ^The  head  of  the  Gavial  may  be  considered 
as  firamca  of  two  parts ;  one  anterior  and  long,  almost  cy- 
lindrical in  form,  more  or  less  flattened ;  the  other  posterior 
and  short,  presenting  the  figure  of  a  depressed  hexahedron, 
wider  behind  than  before.  The  jaws  constitute  the  an- 
terior part  or  beak,  which  is  long,  straight,  and  of  extreme 
narrowness,  but  not,  properly  speaking,  cylindrical.  It  is 
four-sided«  but  the  angles  are  rounded.  It  spreads  out  at 
its  base  and  terminates  in  front,  so  as  to  recall  to  the  ob- 
server the  beak  of  the  Spoonbill.  Its  vertical  diameter  is 
throughout  less  than  its  transversal  diameter. 

Tho  head,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  part  situated 
behind  the  beak,  has  its  sides  strait  and  perpendicular. 
The  upper  surftice  is  quadrilateral.  The  post-orbital  portion 
is  flat  and  smooth,  except  that  one  can  perceive  through 
the  skin  the  subtriangular  or  ovoid  holes  with  which  the 
skull  is  dotted.  The  other  portion  is  considerably  inclined 
forwards,  and  mostly  occupied  by  the  eyes,  the  intenal 
between  which  forms  a  slight  gutter-like  depression.  The 
mandible  is  not  continued  from  the  forehead  by  a  gradual 
slope  as  it  is  in  the  Crocodiles,  but  sinks  suddenly  to  follow 
a  straight  and  nearly  horizontal  direction,  ou  a  line  with 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  orbit.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
upper  mandible  are  the  four  notches  for  the  passage  of  the 
first  and  fourth  lower  teeth  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  Two 
of  these  notches  are  very  deep,  and  situated  quite  in  front ; 
the  other  two  are  moderate,  and  placed  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left,  behind  the  spatuliform  termination 
of  the  beak,  where  it  is  slightly  constricted. 

Tho  division  of  the  lower  jaw  into  two  branches  does  not 
commence  till  towards  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third 
tooth.  The  ten  first  upper  teeth,  among  which  the  two  an- 
terior teeth  are  the  least  separated,  are  implanted  in  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  mandible  are  longer  than  tho  corresponding 
teeth  of  tne  lower  jaw.  Up  to  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
pair  they  are  turned  a  little  outwards,  so  that  when  tho 
mouth  is  shut  the  upper  teeth  pass  over  tho  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  lower  teeth  over  the  sides  of  the  upper. 
The  SIX  last  pairs  aro  straight  or  nearly  so,  so  that  the 
points  of  tho  one  set  correspond  exactly  with  the  intervals 
of  the  other.  The  first,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  above, 
and  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  below,  aro  the  longest. 
They  are,  in  general,  a  little  ciured  and  slightly  compressed 
from  before  backwards,  and  are  very  slightly  trenchant 
right  and  left.  Hardly  more  than  tho  eight  or  nine  last  on 
each  side  are  nearly  conical.  Slight  vertical  ridges  show 
themselves  on  the  surfiico  of  the  toeth  of  old  inaividunls. 

Under  the  throat,  about  the  middle  of  the  branches  of 
the  maxillary  bone,  are  situated,  one  on  the  right  and  tho 
other  on  the  left  side,  the  musky  glands. 
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The  external  orifice  of  the  nostrils  opens  on  the  u^per 
side  of  the  beak,  at  a  small  distance  iVom  its  terminal 
border.  The  aperture  is  semilunar,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
may  be  perceived  a  cartilaginous  plate,  which  divides  it 
longitudinally  in  two.  The  edges  of  this  opening  form  two 
lips,  which  appear  to  have  the  power  of  approaching  each 
other,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture  hermetically.  The  an- 
terior of  these  is  curvilinear,  and  the  posterior  rectilinear : 
in  the  females  and  in  young  subjects  they  are  very  delicate 
and  quite  soft ;  but  in  the  old  males  tne  anterior  lip  not 
only  arrives  at  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  but  a  develop- 
ment that  carries  it  backwards  as  far  as  the  seventh  pair 
of  teeth,  and  triples  the  thickness  of  the  muzzle.  This 
pouch  or  cartilaginous  sac,  with  two  compartments,  is  of  a 
sub-oval  form,  and  is  notched  behind  so  as  to  form  two  very 
thick  rounded  lobes.  Above  these  is,  on  the  mesial  line 
and  in  firont,  a  eordiform  prominence,  on  each  side  of  which 
is  a  deep  fold  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  sac  has  its 
opening,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the  nostrils,  below. 
This  apparatus  is  the  nasal  purse  or  pouch  (Bourse  nasale) 
of  M.  Geoifroy,  and  in  his  opinion  performs  the  office  of  a 
reservoir  of  air  for  the  animal  when  plunged  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  anterior  limb  is  nearly  one-half  longer  than  that 
part  of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior limbs  of  the  same  side.  The  hinder  limb  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  same  interval.  The  third  toe  is  longest 
in  all  the  feet  Tlie  three  middle  toes  of  the  fore  foot  are 
united  at  their  base  by  a  very  short  membrane :  the  other 
two  toes  are  free,  as  well  as  the  first  toe  of  the  posterior 
f jet ;  but  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  last,  are 
united  by  a  thick  membrane  with  a  free  border,  which  is 
notched  as  it  were  aemicircularly  between  the  toes.  The 
nails  are  slightly  arched. 

The  nape  supports  two  strong  scutcheons,  surmounted  by 
a  carina,  more  compressed  behind  than  it  is  before.  Their 
form  b  o\'al,  and  their  height  nearly  equal  to  their  width. 
There  is  sometimes  a  small  scutcheon  on  each  side  of  these. 
This  is  the  case  in  one  of  the  largest  individuals ;  viz.,  that 
di!scriberl  by  Lacepdde,  and  figured  by  Faujas  de  Saint- 
Fond  in  his  *  History  of  St.  Peter's  Mountain,'  at  Macs- 
tricht.  The  cervical  scutcheons,  to  the  number  of  four 
pairs,  form  a  longitudinal  band,  which  extends  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  neck  to  the  dorsal  shield.  The 
two  first  are  triangular,  the  six  others  quadrilateral.  Each 
cif  them  have  a  longitudinal  carina  on  their  mesial  line, 
and  there  is  a  large  scale  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of 
the  la8t  pair. 


[Nuchal  ami  corrical  platat,  &c.,  of  two  iudivldual*  uf  Gavlalit  Gnnj^licat 
from  Cuvier.j 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  transversely  cut  by 
eighteen  bands  of  osseous  plates,  with  equal  carina',  which 
c()n.se(|uently  form  four  longitudinal  rows  all  down  the  bark. 
The  plates  of  the  two  lateral  rows  are  squared  and  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  mesial  rows,  wliich  are  also  four- 
sided,  but  their  longitudinal  diameter  is  less  than  their 
transversal.  A  longitudinal  row  of  other  carinated  scut- 
cheons borders  this  dorsal  cuirass  on  the  right  and  on  the 
h?rr,  for  a  part  of  its  length.  The  flanks,  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  a  portion  of  its  upper  part,  arc  covered  with  oval, 
flat  scales  of  moderate  size.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by 
from  thirty-four  to  forty  scaly  circles,  the  number  varying 


in  different  individuals.  The  dentilatedjcreit  dofii.m^  be^ 
come  very  perceptible  till  towards  the  sixth  or  ^iMPth 
circle:  its  uouble  portion  terminates  at  the  eifj^dieciK^ or 
nineteenth.  This  crest  is  highrat  towards  the  midwKthe 
tail,  elsewhere  it  is  delicate  and  flexible.  The  leiles  v|uh 
clothe  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  qtiadrilateraL  oflKng, 
and  perfectly  smooth:  there  are  nearly  sixty  transverse 
rows  from  the  chin  to  the  vent,  and,  like  &ose  of  the  flanks, 
they  are  all  pierced  with  a  small  pore  on  the  middle  of  their 
posterior  border. 

The  limbs  are  protected  above  with 'rhomboidal  scales: 
the  anterior  limbs  on  their  external  edee ;  the  posterior 
limbs,  from  the  hock  (jarrei)  to  the  litUe  toe,  have  a  taw 
forming  a  serrated  edg:e.  The  surfaee  of  the  nafaluy 
membranes  is  covered  with  granulous  scales.        ■     ■.  ,1;^ 

Colour.  The  ground  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  deep 
water  green,  on  which  are  often  scatterea  numerous  oblong, 
irregular,  brown  spots.  In  young  subjects,  the  back  aad 
limbs  are  transversely  banded  with  black.  The  lower  re- 
gion of  the  botfy  is  very  palevellow,  or  whitish.  The  jam 
are  sprinkled  with  brown.  The  nails  are  of  a  clear  ham- 
colour.    (Dumcril  and  Bibron.) 

The  Gavial  of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of 
the  living  Saurians.  The  measurement  of  the  largest  men- 
tioned by  MM.  Dum^l  and  Bibron  is  given  at  five  metres, 
forty  centimetres. 

Cuvier  was  led  to  think,  principally  finom  the  figures  pub- 
lished by  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond,  that  there  was  more  than 
one  species  of  Gavial,  and  on  subsequent  inquiry,  diitm- 
guished  two,  the  Great  Gavial  and  the  Little  Gavial;  bat 
he  was  afterwards  satis  Bed  frum  the  exam  i  nation  oi  nunje- 
reus  specimens  that  uge  alone  mode  the  di^tfrmnoe  b^tm'cu 
them. 

Fossil  Crocodiup^. 
*  In  the  living  subgenera  of  the  Crwcodileaa  famil|r,'  o^ 
serves  Dr.  Buckland  (Bridge water  TreatL^e,  p,  ^OK  'w 
see  the  ek>ngated  ami  tilendet  beak  of  the  Gi(\ii4  4^ 
Ganges^  constructed  to  ffeed  on  fialjes ;  whilst  the  «lMnfR 
and  stronger  snout  of  tho  broad-tioaed  Crocadile?  s-vA 
AUieators.  gives  Ihem  the  power  of  seieing  and  dewuno^; 
qua^pcds  that  corae  to  the  ban  las  of  rivera  in  hot  uvuji^ 
tries  to  drink.  A%  there  wen?  ij<orrelv  mu  inammnlu 
during  the  secondary  periods,  whilst  the  waters  were  abun- 
dantly stored  with  fishes,  we  might,  i  priori,  expect  that  if 
any  Crocodilean  forms  had  then  existed,  they  woidd  ' 
nearly  have  resembled  the  modem  GaviaL    And 


hitherto  found  only  those  genera  which  have  ekMMiM 
beaks,  in  formations  anterior  to  and  including  thecSdil: 
whilst  true  Crocodiles,  with  a  short  and  broiM  sBout  ttr 
that  of  the  Cayman  and  the  Alligator,  appear  ftr  the^l^ 
time  in  strata  of  the  tertiary  periods,  in  wuich  the  ra^V^ 
of  mammalia  abound.* 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  proceed  to  give  «uK^ 
pies  of  the  long-beaked  division,  which,  while  it  hm§  •' 
strong  resemblance  to  the  living  Gavial  in  the  Ibrm  oflM 
head  and  jaws,  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  fjom  it  il' 
some  particulars.  // 

The  genus  Steneosaurus  of  Geofiroy  St  Hilaiie  amiiff- 
to  come  the  nearest  in  its  conformation  to  the  living  GmUl, 
and  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  muule  and  aili*- 
rior  nasal  aperture  will  be  derived  from  the  followiu  eil 
of  a  specimen  from  Havre  *  ;  ^      . 


[Mnzzle  or  Stpneosaiinu  from  Dr.  Ihicklnnd,  wlio  quotM  De  U  Btcht,]    .,'' 

whilst,  in  Teleosaurus,  Geoff.,  though  there  is  conaidHt-? 
able  similarity  in  the  general  contour  of  the  head  and  jav^ 
the  confonnation  of  the  muzzle  and  nasal  aperture  is  va0: 
different  from  that  of  the  living  saurian,  the  anterior  tennh. 
nation  of  that  aperture  forming  almost  a  vertical  sectioa  of 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  Crocodilean  form,  we  seleet  •■ 
the  cranium  and  the  upjier  mandible  of  a  specimen  fir^., 
the  London  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  figured  also  by  Db 
Buckland  in  his  Bridgcwater  treatise. 

•  Dr.  Rurklaud  statn  that  tlip  same  ti>ecies  occun  in  ilia 
clay  of  Shotover  Hill  near  Oxfurd. 
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"hoi^luy  thu  loner  Jaw  ;  la- 
iitby;  p,  io*1<lo  viinv  of  tmte. 

1  Dr.  BuckUad.] 


gMUlot  or  iW  Wik  or  jawf  of  Tobouurui.     L<Hmthv«  G'^>iiil 
p.  Oxotu    From  Dr.  BuckUnilO 


£Skiil)  of  (.'locoiillift  5p«iicer»0 

from  huih,  it  win  be  seen  by  a  reference 
t  tSk  \tuii  form  of  head  comes  ncai-er  to  tliat 

to  that  of  CrococUlus. 
\l  mad  Bibron,  in  their  elaborate  work  on 
ivliioh  wo  have  drawn  largely,  arrtuigc  the 
and  Plesiosaurm  among  others,  nn- 
'leiw  A$pfdiotes  Fossiles,  an  arrangement  to 
cannot  gubscnbe  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
'  janization  of  these  extinct  Saurian 

Ub.  Indeed  I  he  very  heading  Sauriens 
Id  seem  to  be  a  warning  to  exclude 
vfli/r*  from  such  a»i  association, 
part  of  the  subject  better  than  in 
Dr.  BockliLnd. 

Vuiodilean  fonns  so  nearly  allied  to 

i  ae  early  strata  that  contain  the 

!  r  us  and  the  Ples>ioKaurus  is  a 

its  wholly  at  variance  with  every  theory  that 

!li«?  mre  of  Croco<liles  from  lchthyo«au)i  and 

r  gradnal  transnmtalirMi  or  de^ 

aiice  of  all  these  three  fajniliL's 

!i  nearly  sinii"  1 

't!  'lier  until  i  i 

Xy     t*>i  u'.mun*.^    ^*llL'n     the    Ivinliy.j^.i'iM     ,u!ti 

l?Cfttme   extinct,  and    forms  of  Crocodik^ft  np-. 

th.>  f'^irnnii   uvu\  tlie  Alligator  were  for  thu 

iter  Treaiise,  vol.  i.  p.  254  ) 

a  b  nus  of  Iridaceous  plants,  can* 

imiij  L  1  s,  some  ctf  which  axe  among 

noflt  of   gardens.      Crocusen    are 

in  1 1  riTid  southern  parts  of  Europe 

»r,  three  u:  ild  with  us,  immely  Crocus 

liidi  is  u^  11  the  meadows  near  Not- 

Mis^antl  L   suiivus.     Botanists  have  found 
Bit  to  ascertain  by  what  precise  technical 
I  lo  be  diiliuguishcd.   We  do  not  pro- 
VW  witk  Ihftt  subject,  but  ^hall  ruther 


c^nnraenilo  briefly  the  names  and  localitie*  of  «uch  as  art 
apparently  distinct ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  form  a  com- 
plete collection  of  lliese  pretty  flowers*  may  know  whore  to 
look  for  theiD,  and  when  their  task  is  aocomplishcd, 

*  Vernal  Species. 
1.  C,  vervm.  This  is  the  common  purple  or  whiU 
crocus  of  our  gardens  in  the  spring.  It  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  tloristh'  varieties*  some  of  which  aie  extremely 
la»aiiiiful  and  well  marked.  Its  rootn-oats  are  finely  netted, 
its  (lowers  scentless,  and  the  throat  of  the  lubo  of  tho  flower 
hanle^ts.  C.  aJbiflnnis  and  C.  oboist f us  are  varieties  of  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  wild  in  mmc  parts  of  En;=,lund,  but  it  may 
have  been  Intrwhict'd.  It  is  certainly  wild  on  the  Alps, 
partienlarly  of  the  Tyrol,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  Salzburg, 
and  Carinthiiit  descending  to  the  gea-coust  at  Friuli-  ft 
U  also  found  on  the  mouulains  of  the  Abruzzi  and  else* 
whore  in  similar  situations  in  the  kingdom  of  Naple6, 
as!*ociating  itself  with  oaks*  chestnuts,  and  similar  trees,  and 
not  existing  nt  elevations  exceeding  6000  feet. 

2.  C,  verstcoiur,  the  common  sweet  scented,  variegated* 
spring  crocus.  There  are  not  many  varieties  of  it,  all  of 
which  are  recogniited  hy  the  root-coats  not  being  cut  circu- 
larly* the  yellow  tube  of  the  flower  beartled  with  hairs,  and 
the  sweet  scent.  It  grows  wild  about  Nizza  (Nice>»  and  in 
all  the  eastern  ports  of  Provence. 

3,  C  biflfirufti  the  Scotch  crocus.  Tlie  benntiful  pencilled 
sepals  and  clear  or  bluish  whit-  "  "  '  ;  ]j^. 
tiiiE^nsh  it  at  once;  add'^d  to  \^  ut 
roiwd  into  circular  segmcntij,  a  nn  uni>i;iriiL'  niu  u<,rurs  m 
no  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  most  southern  part« 
of  Italy ;  growimr  wild  in  sterile  subki"^'"  ,v»^<i.r.>^  i^  jJjq 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  simihu  Sicily. 
Our  garden  plants  are  merely  a  cult r  ^  ;^  .1  tl;«  C< 
jtmifiiix  of  tho  Italians. 

4,  C  IfnperaiL  Tins  is  little  ktiown  in  England.  Its 
lea\  es  appear  long  before  the  flowcrsj  and  are  glaucous  and 
spreading.  Tho  petals  and  sepals  are  a  delicnte  violet 
inside,  but  externally  white;  the  p*'i  whole- 
coloured  and  pale  purple,  except  at  li;  i  al*  are 
strongly  feathered  witn  rich  purple.  A  wniie  iimi  n  whok- 
coloiired  variety  of  it  arc  said  to  exist.  It  differs  from 
V.  bi/hru^s  »n  its  root-coats  being  membranous,  and  not  cut 
eiicularly,  and  from  C.  verfiif'oiffr  in  the  tube  of  the  llowor 
not  being  hairv.  It  inhahils  low  hills  aTv^  u...  rU  -m  «he 
kingdom  of  Naples,  on  Cupri,  on  Mou  li 
Castellaraare,  and  eUewhere.  It  is  suppe^v  i  /  £?• 
0/p«#  is  at  most  only  a  variety  of  this. 

5.  C.  ItUeus  or  nuesiacus^  the  large  yellow  crocus,  It  is 
eharaeteriaed  by  very  large  whole-coloured  flowers,  and  targe 
foots,  with  coarsely  netted  coats.  It  is  an  oriental  plant, 
but  its  exact  looj)  I  !  iiown. 

(>.  C.  tiuteua,  t ;  \  el  low  crorns,  by  no  means  so 

common  as  the  lu^t.  ul  wiuth  it  is  probably  a  yiriety.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  and  deei^er  coloured*  and  it  has  a  pale 
cream-coloured  varietj'.  Dr.  Sib  thorp  found  it  w^  on  tho 
hills  of  t!ie  Moreu. 

7.  C  smvf"'"  *^*"  '*^  '^b  of  gold  crocus.  This  species  is 
well  known  ;  netted  root  skin  and  stnsAl  deep 

yellow  flower  ,  ^  ^  ji  which  are  feathered  with  dark 
chocolate  brown,  and  are  rolled  back  when  expanded  under 
sunshine.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  other  parts  of  south-western  Russia:  it  is  al  I 

to  be  a  Turkish  plant;  and  localities  ore  given  J  .  r 

the  name  of  C*  reiiculata^^  on  mountains  near  J  iieste,  in 
wo<ids  near  Lippisrza,  in  Friuli,  and  in  Hungary,  in  the 
lordj^bip  of  Toln»,  A  remnrkoblc  variety  with  deep  purple 
flowers  existii,  but  it  is  extremely  rare. 

M.  r,  tsit^ltatuH  and  fiuf^^ur&m  are  pale  and  probably 
hybrid  varieties*  of  C.  btii'u^.  Thoy  have  never  been  seen 
except  in  gardens,  and  arc  the  least  pretty  of  the  genus. 

*  •  AiTTii^MNAL  Species. 

9.  C  mtiiHts^  the  ctnumon  saffron  crocus,  an  eastern 
plant,  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  for  the  sake  of  its 
long  reddish  orange  drooping  stigmas^  which,  when  dried, 
form  the  saffron  of  the  shops.  '^  Its  Asiatic  localities  nro 
not  known;  in  Europe  it  grow  i>tly  wUd  in  the 
south  of  Tyrol  and  is  said  to  hn  ind  near  Ascoli, 
and  on  the' Alps  of  Savoy,  Its  Ji>  mi-;.  ,.uiion  is  in  all  pro- 
bability to  btr  ascribed  to  acridenf, 

10.  C.  fHiot'uw,  the  Sicilian  saffron.  Tins  species,  which 
nas  also  been  named  C,  hngi/torufy  is  found  in  mountain 
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pastures  in  Calabria,  aud  in  both  mountainous  and  mantirao 
situations  through  all  Sicily,  where  its  stigmas  are  collected 
inslead  of  tliose  of  the  true  saffron.  Its  blossoms  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  are  known  at  first  sight  from  the  stigmas  not 
hanging  out  of  ihc  llower,  but  standing  upright  and  in- 
closed within  it.    The  tube  of  its  llower  is  very  long. 

1 1 .  C.  Thomasiif  a  Calubrian  plant,  found  in  mountain 
woods.  It  is  said  to  liave  coarsely-netted  root-coats,  fra- 
grant saffron-like  truncated  stigmas  inclosed  within  the 
tiower,  which  appears  long  after  the  leaves,  and  has  a 
boarded  throat.  Exists  in  English  gardens,  but  is  very  rare. 

1 2.  C,  nudifhrus.  The  llowers  appear  without  the  leaves, 
and  the  root-coats  are  slightly  netted.  The  stigmas  are 
divided  into  many  deep  narrow  ^segments.  The  plant  is 
not  rare  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  about  tlie  time 
of  the  Colchicum,  to  a  small  species  of  which  it  at  first 
sight  bears  much  resemblance.  C.  sj^eciosux,  multifidus, 
wediuSy  are  mere  varieties  or  s}iionymous  names  of  this  plant. 

13.  C,  ecrotinus.  This  requires  to  be  compared  ^^•ith  C 
odoniSt  to  which  it  approaches  vcr>'  nearly,  if  it  bo  not  the 
same  thing. 

For  a  tloridt's  account  of  the  varieties  of  sprmg  cro- 
cuses cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  see  the 
Transactitms  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London^  vol.vii. 

CRCESUS  (KpocfToc),  the  last  of  the'Mermnad©,  son  of 
Alyatles,  succeeded  his  father  Alyattes  as  king  of  Lydia  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  b.  c.  560.  (Herod,  i.  7  and  26.)  But  before 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  government.  (Clinton,  Fast,  Hel.j  p.  297 ;  and  Larcher  on 
Herod.,  i.  27.)  He  was  contemporary  with  Pisistratus,  tyrant 
of  Athens  (Herod,  i.  dlOt  and  with  Anaxandrides,  king  of 
8parta  (i.  67).  He  attacked  and  reduced  to  subjection  all 
thelonians  and  yHolians  hi  Asia  (i.  26),  and  all  the  nations 
west  of  the  Hjjlys  (i.  28).  The  increase  of  the  Persian 
power  led  him,  after  consultinij  various  oracles  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt  (u  77),  aud  with  the  Lacedsomonians  (i.  69),  as  the 
most  powerful  people  of  Hellas,  about  554  b.  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  H,  p.  207).  He  subaequently  attacked  and  conquered 
Uie  C^ppadocian  Syrians  beyond  the  Halys,  and  engaged 
in  battle  with  C*yrus,  in  which  however  neither  was  victo- 
rious. He  returned  to  Sardis,  intending  to  wait  till  the 
following  year  to  renew  the  war ;  but  Cyrus,  anticipating 
his  designs,  attacked  him  in  his  own  capital,  defeated  him, 
and  took  Sardis  b.  c.  546.  Crossus  was  made  prisoner  and 
was  placed  on  a  pile  to  be  burnt,  but  Cyrus  relented,  and 
the  fire  was  extinguished.  He  reigned  fourteen  •  years. 
After  his  captivity  he  became  Cyrus's  favourite  companion 
and  adviser  in  his  future  wars.  When  Cyrus  died  he  recom- 
mended Cruisus  to  his  son  and  successor  Cambyses,  as  one 
in  whom  he  might  confide  as  a  friend.  Croesus  however 
did  not  long  continue  in  the  favour  of  Cambyses :  he  took 
upon  himself  on  one  occasion  to  admonish  the  king,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  insane,  and  ho  had  great  difliicmty  in 
escaping  with  his  life.  Little  is  known  of  liim  after  this 
period.  While  king  he  was  \isited  by  Solon,  and  Hero* 
dotus  (i.  30 — 33)  records  a  long  conversation  between  them 
on  wealth  and  happiness.  The  riches  of  Ctodbus  were  so 
great  that  his  name  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  It 
is  said  that  he  had  a  son  who  was  born  deaf  ana  dumb,  but 
who  gained  the  faculty  of  speech  by  the  effort  which  he 
made  to  cry  out  when  he  saw  a  Persian  going  to  kill  his 
father  at  the  capture  of  Sardis.  (Herodotus;  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Solon,) 

CROFT,  WILLIAM  (Mus.  Doc),  who  as  a  composer  of 
cathedral  music  has  no  superior,  was  born  in  Warwickshire 
in  1677,  and  educated  in  the  Chapel-Royal  under  Dr.  Blow. 
His  earliest  preferment  was  to  the  place  of  organist  of  St. 
Anne's,  Soho,  when  an  organ  was  for  the  first  time  erected 
ui  that  church.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman-ex- 
traordinary of  the  Chapel-Royal ;  and  in  1 704  was  appointed 
joint-organist  of  the  same  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  on  whose 
decease,  in  1707,  he  obtained  the  whole  place.  In  1708  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  Master  of  the  Children  and  Com- 
poser to  the  Chapel-Royal,  and  also  as  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  1711  he  published,  but  without  his 
name,  a  volume  containing  the  words  of  the  anthems  used 
hf  the  three  London  choirs,  with  a  prefkce,  giving  a  brief 
history  of  English  church-music;  in  which,  on  the  authority 
of  Dean  Aldrich,  he  ascribes  the  anthem,  'O  Lord,  the 
Maker  of  all  things!'  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  mentions  Tallis 
as  famed  throughout  Europe  for  his  compositions.  In  1 7 1 5 
Croft  was  rreated  Doctor  in  Music  by  the  Uni\-9DB  ty  of  to- 


ford;  his  Exercise  consisted  ofaLatintnd  an  Bnfllith  Ode, 
both  of  which  were  afterwards  curiously  «ngravea  in  teore, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  Mttncus  Jpparaitu  Aoade- 
micus.  In  1 724  he  nubli&hed  hit  noble  work,  Mutica  Sacra, 
in  two  volumes,  folio.  In  the  preface  to  this  he  slatii 
that  his  work  is  the  first  essay  m  music-printing  of  tlie 
kind,  it  being  in  score,  engraved,  and  stamped  on  plates, 
and  that  for  want  of  some  such  contrivance,  the  music  for- 
merly printed  in  England  was  very  incorrectly  pub- 
lished ;  as  an  instance  of  which  he  mentions  Purcell's  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate.  Dr.  Croft  died  in  1727,  of  an  illncw 
produced  by  his  attendance  at  the  coronation  of  George  11, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment, erected  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  Humphrey  Wy^ 
ley  Birch,  Esq.,  records  his  high  merits  as  a  composer,  «nd 
his  amiable  and  excellent  moral  qualities  as  a  member  t/ 
society.  Besides  his  ecclesiastical  music.  Dr.  Croft  was  tbe 
author  of  six  sonatas  for  two  flutes,  six  for  a  flute  and  a  base, 
and  numerous  songs,  which  appeared  in  the  various  musical 
publications  of  his  day.  (Hawkins'  and  Burney's  Historiet.) 

CROMARTY.    [Ross  and  Cbomarty.] 

CROMER.    [Norfolk.] 

CROMLECH,  a  large  stone  placed  in  the  manner  of  a 
table,  but  in  an  inclined  position,  upon  other  stones  set  up 
on  end.  Monuments  of  this  description  are  numerous  in 
Anglesea,  where  two  of  the  largest  Cromlechs  in  Britain 
remain  at  Plas  Newydd.  Many  others  are  seen  in  Wales. 
They  are  likewise  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Bri- 
tany,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  religion  of  the  I>iuds 
prevailed.  Cromlechs  arc  also  described  to  have  been 
found  both  in  North  and  South  America.  Borlase,  in  his 
'  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,'  suggests  that  they  were  at- 
pulchral.  But  Rowlands,  in  his  *Mona  Antiqua,*  King. 
Toland,  and  numerous  other  of  our  best  antiauarie^  con- 
sider them  the  remains  of  altars  used  for  idolatrous  or 
crifices.  They  were  usually  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  dzcle 
of  stones,  the  Druid  temple ;  and  had  a  single  ttone,  of 
large  sice,  occasionally  near  them,  supposed  to  have  wrced 
as  a  pedestal  for  some  deity. 

CROMWELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Putney,  near 
London,  where  his  &ther  was  a  blacksmith,  and  afterwards 
a  brewer.  Ho  was  taught  reading,  writings  and  a  littio 
Latin ;  and  as  soon  as  he  grew  up  went  to  the  continent, 
where  he  learned  several  foreign  languages.  He  beanu 
clerk  in  an  extensive  factory  at  Antwerp ;  from  whence  he 
was  taken  to  Rome  (151U)  by  some  citiiena  of  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  who  thought  that  he  would  be  of  assiitanoe  to 
them  in  some  business  that  they  had  with  the  pope.  Durinff 
this  journey  he  learned  by  heart  Erasmus's  tnuubtioD  S 
the  New  Testament,  and  he  continued*  to  improve  hsnidf 
during  his  residence  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  vu  re- 
ceived into  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  became  his  soliokor, 
and  the  chief  agent  in  the  foundation  of  his  colleges  at  Ox- 
ford and  Ipswich.  He  was  also  returned  as  ameimier  to  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  increased  his  fiune  by  hii 
defence  of  Wolsey,  who  had  there  been  indicted  for  tresioD. 
After  the  cardinars  disgrace,  Cromwell  was  taken  into  tha 
service  of  the  king:  hi  1531  he  was  kni^fhted,  and  mads 
pnvy  councillor  and  master  of  the  jewel4ionse.  He  not 
rapidly  rose  to  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state.  In 
1532  he  became  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  ia  1634 
he  was  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  Master  of  the  RoQs,  T 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  in  153i»  '- 
Visitor-General  of  English  monasteries,  and  in  1536  Keep^ 
of  the  Privy  Seal.  He  now  resigned  the  Master^iip  tif  tbi 
Rolls,  and  was  created  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham  m  Rut- 
landshire, and  appointed  Vicar-General  and  Vioe^ereiit,  n 
all  rehgious  matters  the  next  in  authority  to  the  kin&  whs 
was  now  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  Hit 
friendship  with  Cranmer  was  intimate,  and  their  tievi  re* 
specting  the  reformation  very  similar.  It  being  Cromwell*! 
object  to  destroy  the  pope's  authority,  he  circulated  net 
articles  of  foith,  and  e^joined  the  clergy  to  preach  the 
king's  supremacy,  to  remove  images  from  their  adtan^  and 
to  promote  the  religious  education  of  all  youne  penonii 
teaching  them  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Praver,  ana  the  Tei 
Commandments.  He  conunanded  Bnghsh  Bibles  to  hi 
placed  in  the  churches,  and  took  active  means  for  the  dit- 
solution  of  the  monasteries.  These  alterations,  togetbff 
with  the  great  increase  of  his  wealth,  some  of  which  It  wtf 
suspectod  that  he  obtained  by  dishonest  meana^  xendsiod 
him  extremely  unpopular,  so  that  there  wero  not  iraBtinf 
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nr  enmmes  wno  endeavourc*d  to  prejudice  the  king 
iuAi  hira.     The  kitic^^s  esteem  lor  him  could  not  however 
ken     in  \!y37  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  all 
\  b«?yt>nd  Trent,  and  in  August  in  the  same  year  was 
etct^     T  T:    ;  Tilt  of  the  Garter,  and  nominated  Dean  of  Wells. 
TJi  -t  of  Cromwell's  titles  and  otilcial  appointments 

uii  i:ir  irom  completed.     In  1538  he  was  made  Constable 
"'•^mbrook  Cattle,  and  obtained  a  ^ant  of  the  castle  and 
ship  of  Okehara.     About  this  lime  he  issued  various 
iineUous  [CRANHEft]    to   the  clergj',  by  one  of  which 
'        i  were  established ;  and  in  1639»  after  haying 
the  kinp^  several  monastic  manors  and  %'a- 
,  was  created  Earl  of  Essex,  and  named  Lord 
t?f  1  of  England:  at  the  same  time  GregorVi  his 

so'j  1  the  barony  of  Okeham. 

Haberiti  there  had  been  little  check  to  the  career  of 
Cromweirs  prosperity :  his  favour  at  court  had  always  been 

fSeient  to  stille  any  popular  complaints,  hut  he  now  be- 
le  Bware  that  both  Cmnraer  and  himself  were  declining 
ibe  royal  est  i  ro  at  ion .     Gard  i  n  e  r  ( b  ishop  o  f  W  in  c  best  e  r) 
ftod  hm  party  had  gained  some  ascendancy  over  the  king,  and 
-         iiirtion  as  the  power  of  these  advocates  of  the  Roman 
faith  increased,  the  influence  of  the  relbrmers  de- 
md  both  they  and  their  doctrines  became  unaccept- 
)iirt.  In  order  to  regain  his  former  ground,  or  at  least 
•  h  tiim*filf  firmly  in  the  powerful  position  which  he 
niwell  lost  no  opportunity  of  promoting 
with  Anne  ofClcves,  taking  care  to  set 
king,  as  often  as  circumstanceti  pemiitted,  the 
tntMg&$  which  would  arise  from  such  a  union. 
i  of  Cfom weirs  great  zeal  was  this:  Anne  and  all 
'  i  irer©  Lutherans,  and  Cromwell  counted  upon 
^  &rt  from  a  queen  of  his  own  choice,  whose  religious 
[ircre  in  direet  opposition  to  the  Roman  tiktholics, 
'  plete  failure  of  tliis  scheme  became  the  ruin  of  its 
An  aversion  to  the  promoter  of  the  marriage 

/'fbllowed  the  king's  disgust  and  disappointment  at  his 

ug!y  hnde,  and  Henr\'  now  willingly  opened  his  ears  to  the 
Ho^  of  complaints  which  were  poured  into  them  from  every 
qtuirtf  r.  To  the  laity  Cromwell  was  hateful,  on  account 
he  onpressive  subsidies  that  lie  had  raised  notwitkstand- 
f  large  sums  which  had  accrued  from  the  dissolution 
jnonnsteries:  to  the  nobility  he  was  still  more 
t  of  the  titles  and  power  that  he  had  oh- 
aiding  the  meanness  of  his  birth ;  and  to 
aaa  Catholics  he  was  an  object  of  aversion  and  jca- 
[  account  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  that  he  held 
nnl gated.  As  soon  then  aj»  it  was  apparent  that 
hicious  king,  who  had  elevated  him  from  an  humble 
^l  to  be  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the  realms  was 
willing  to  support  him,  his  downfall  was  certain. 
—  -  -nportant  acUof  bis  administration  supplied 
ibundant  proofs  of  malversation  and  trea- 
j-rrested  on  the  1 0th  of  June,  I540»  and 
*  pnaon.  The  letters  that  he  wrote  to  the  king 
[rardon  wtjre  disregarded,  though  the  king  was 
trod  by  them,  and  read  them  thrice  over:  he  was  ae- 
on the  17th  of  June  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
I  tiill  of  attainder  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
l*th  Here  some  objections  were  raised  against  the 
I  delay  of  ten  days  a  new  bill  was  framed 
li^  tht  ^  ,  which  the  Lords  afterwards  passed.   This 

}fLll  contftinva  iwelve  articles  of  impeachment  (Burnet,  Hist, 
"  1  vol.  i.),  accusing  him,  among  other  crimes,  of  being 
Bt  fabe  and  corrupt  traitor  and  deceiver  that  had 
L  in  that  reign,*  *  of  being  a  detestable  heretic,' 
'  hmving  acquired  innumerable  sums  of  money  and 
Uy  oppresaion,  bribery,  and  extortion.'    To  these 
itiona  ha  was  not  allowea  to  answer  in  court,  for  feart 
may  bo  fUpposed,  that  he  would  prove  the  king's 
i,  directions,  or  consent  for  doing  many  things  of  which 
^ed.  He  was  kept  in  close  custody  for  six  weeks, 
i  >pe  that  he  might  have  entertained  of  a  re- 
put  an  end  to;  the  charms  of  Catherine  Ho wartl 
^endeavours  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  bishop 
'  prevailed,  and  the  king  signed  a  warrant  for 
,  which  took  place  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  28th 
Thus  fell  this  great  minister,  of  whom,  ajs 
^  most  of  his  contemporaries,  very  opposite  charac- 
v.r>-,»i  ]>«.., v-d  down  to  us  by  historians.     Hl*t  vir- 
fled  by  the  advocates  of  the  Refurma- 
..     -   ,  uponenls.     It  appears  doubtful,  from 

L  iku  tie  maae  at  fada  death,  in  which  religion  be 
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died  ;  but  it  ts  ver\*  probable  lliat  he  was  a  Lutheran,  and 
that  ho  used  the  term  Catholic  Faith  (which  some  have 
held  was  intentionally  ambiguous  in  his  speech  and  after- 
wanls  in  t>anmer*s)  in  the  Lutheran  meaning  of  the  term. 
Cromwell  was  no  patriot :  his  own  interest,  elevation,  and 
aggrandizement  seem  always  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts,  He  wa.^  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  rapacious, 
hypocritical,  and  suspicious.  To  counterbalance  these  evil 
qualities  he  had  few  \irtues.  He  is  .said  to  have  shown 
cruelty  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  some  here- 
ticjj,  but  he  could  scarce  have  b^n  without  benevolence^ 
for  about  200  persona  (Stowe's  Sun"^}  were  fetl  twice  a 
day  at  his  gate.  He  had  a  good  understanding,  and  a  very 
retentive  memory\  and  his  attention  to  business  was  fre- 
quent and  assidutms.  He  was  the  promoter  of  many  useful 
alterations  in  the  laws,  and  especially  in  those  respecting 
the  church.  These  were  his  chief  merits.  In  pai^i^ing 
judgment  upon  him,  the  remembrance  of  the  reckless  ty- 
rannical  caprice  of  his  nifister,  of  the  rapidity  of  his  own 
advancement,  together  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  times, 
shi>uld  enhance  the  value  of  his  merits,  and  temper  our 
condemnation  of  his  crimes. 

(Fox's  ^c/*  and  Monument;  Stow's  Annah,  Str\pe's 
Memorials;  Lord  Herbert's  and  other  Htntm^iefi  of  kng- 
land;  Burnet's  Reform.;  Collier's  Eccl^fiai.  HuL;  the 
Bio^,  Brit.,  &c.  &c.\ 

CRO>n\^LLs  OLIVER,  the  son  of  Robert  CrttmwoH. 
and  his  wife  Eli/.ubeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Siuart, 
was  born  in  St.  John'*  parish  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1399,  and  named  after  his  uncle  and 
godf;fither.  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  worthy  member  of  hi,** 
antient  and  respectable  family.  He  grew  up  a  stubborn 
mischievous  boy,  so  little  inclined  to  sedentary  occupation, 
that  when  in  1616  he  exchanged  a  school  at  Huntingdon 
for  Sidney  College,  in  the  neighbouring  university  of  Cam- 
bridge,  he  had  Inade  no  great  progress  in  liis  studies*  At 
thtj  ueath  of  his  father,  which  occurred  soon  after  lie  went 
to  college,  he  was  removed  from  tlic  university  by  his 
mother,  who  in  the  changed  state  ot'  her  nrcumslancos, 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  enter  her  son  at  Lincoln*s  Inn, 
tlmt  he  might  follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  To  such  a 
grave  study  however  Oliver  did  not  feel  inclined.  With 
Uttle  intention  to  use  them  for  their  proper  purpose,  he  took 
possession  of  his  chambers :  the  vices  of  the  town  were  new 
to  him,  and  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of 
his  father,  lie  fell  into  protligate  habits,  and  became  ad- 
dicted to  gambling.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when 
he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  he  stili  continued  lo  live  So 
dissolute  a  life  tliat  he  forfeited  the  friendship  of  bis  nncla 
Sir  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  mind  however  soon  became 
uneasy:  the  diminution  of  his  fortune  and  compunction  for 
his  conduct  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and  on  a  sudden  there 
apiwared  a  great  alteration  in  his  life.  His  companions 
and  ilieir  extravagances  no  longer  pleased  him  ;  gay  were 
superseded  by  grave  thoughts,  and  his  attention  frequently 
rested  on  religious  subjects.  This  change  restored  to  him 
the  countenance  of  his  friendi* ;  and  his  relations,  the  Bar* 
ringtons  and  the  Hampdens,  interested  themseh^es  in  ar- 
ranging an  union  between  OUver,  who  had  now  completed 
his  twenty- first  year,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bourchier,  a  lady  wanting  in  personal  attmctiona, 
but  virtuous,  sensible*  and  p^oase«sed  of  a  moderate  fortune. 
Soon  at^er  his  marriage,  his  attachment  to  the  Puritans 
first  appeared,  and  his  nouse  at  St.  Ives  became  the  retreat 
of  the  disafiected  clergy*  As  the  nation  was  extremely 
diasatisfled  with  the  court,  and  OUver  Cromweir*  avers^ion 
to  it  was  known,  he  was  elected  member  far  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon  in  1628  :  this  parliament  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  king,  by  its  impolitic  speedy  dis.solution.  stUl 
further  irritated  his  enemies.  Cromweirs  house  was  more 
than  ever  frequented  by  Puritan  preacher*  and  their 
hearers.  His  opinions  became  so  deeply  rooted,  that  his 
hospitality  to  those  who  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
increased  his  expenses  until  his  circumstances  became  again 
so  much  embarrassed  that  a  portion  of  his  property  vras  ne- 
cessarily sold.  Whether,  after  this  sale,  he  was  connected 
with  a  brewery  is  not  clear :  it  is  certain  however  that  he 
became  a  farmer  at  St.  Ives,  but  having  no  kiiowledge  of 
agriculture,  this  speculation  only  increased  his  iinaneial 
ditlicuhies.  Sir  Thomas  Stuart,  his  maternal  uncle,  dying 
(1636),  Oliver  became  possessed  under  his  will  of  property 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely  amounting  lo  nearly  500/.  a  year.  His 
fortunes  wcfe  thus  partially  rettieTed :  nevertheless  in  the 
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hope  of  boHer  pvoiding  for  his  chilthcn,  he  determined  iu 
M37  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  having  taken  a  passage 
to  New  England  in  a  ship  then  lying  in  the  Tliames,  em- 
barked with  his  whole  family.  The  vessel,  however,  was 
detained  by  a  proclamation  forbidding  such  embarkations, 
unless  under  a  license  from  the  government,  which  he  knew 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  procure.  Religion  had  at  this 
time  a  very  strong  influence  upon  his  mind ;  poor  as  he  still 
was,  we  find  that,  from  motives  of  conscience,  he  returned 
sums  that  in  his  youth  he  had  won  by  gambling.  He 
lived  at  Ely  in  retirement  with  his  wife  and  children ;  but 
notwithstanding  he  saw  few  persons  of  importance,  the  ac- 
tivity and  vigour  of  his  understanding  became  generally 
known :  his  open  advocacy  of  principles  opposed  to  the 
government,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  resisted  an  unpo- 
pular attempt  to  drain  some  of  the  neighbouring  Cam- 
bridgeshire fens,  attracted  the  favourable  regard  of  many 
public  men.  In  such  esteem  was  he  held,  ihat  he  was  pro- 
posed for  the  representation  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
and  elected,  though  as  some  say  by  intrigue  (Noble's  Mem., 
vol.  i,  iii.)  in  opposition  to  Counsellor  Mewtis,  the  court 
candidate,  both  to  the  short-lived  parliament  of  IC 40,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Long  Parliament,  by  which  it  was  speedily 
followed. 

Cromwell  was  now  in  the  middle  age  of  life ;  his  health 
was  strong,  and  his  judgment  matured:  so  far  circum- 
stances were  fevourable  to  his  farther  elevation.  But  he 
had  deficiencies,  not  only  in  fortune,  but  in  person  and  in 
knowledge,  which  precluded  all  foresight  of  the  height  to 
which  he  would  rise.  He  had  neither  the  address  nor  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman.  He  had  resided  so  little  iu 
liondon,  that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
leading  men  at  court ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  par- 
liament or  the  method  of  government^  and  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  foreign  policy.  The  descriptions  given  of  him 
on  his  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  display  in  a  striking  manner  his 
unpolished  rusticity.  Sir  Pliilip  Warwick  gives  the  follow- 
ing minute  account: — *  Tlie  first  time  that  I  ever  look  no- 
tice of  him  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  held  in 
November,  1640,  when  I  vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly 
young  gentleman  (for  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  good  clothes).  I  came  one  morning  into  the 
house  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  s))eaking(whom 
I  knew  not),  very  ordinarily  appareled ;  for  it  was  a  plain 
cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country 
tailor;  his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  vei7  clean;  and  I  re- 
member  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  whi(^h 
was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar ;  his  hat  was  without 
a  hat-band  ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side;  his  "countenance  swollen  and  reddish,  liis 
voice  sharp  and  untunable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fer- 
voim'  With  the  exception  of  his  eloquence,  this  probably 
was  a  correct  picture.  Cromwell  spoke  certainly  with  fer- 
vour ;  but  his  biographers  must  be  credited  in  their  asser- 
ti«)n  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  pretension  to  rhetoric,  but 
was  conftised  and  unintelligible  in  his  address.  In  a  some- 
what intemperate  sermon  written  after  the  Protector's 
death,  Dr.  South  speaks  of  his  appearance  when  attending 
the  Loug  Parliament.  *  Who,'  says  he,  *  that  beheld  such 
a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell  first  entering  the 

Earl iament-house,  with  a  threadbare  torn  cloak  and  a  greasy 
at  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for),  could  have  sus- 
pected that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years  he  should,  by  the 
murder  of  one  king  and  the  banishment  of  another,  ascend 
the  Throne,  be  invested  in  the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing 
of  the  state  of  a  king  but  the  changinj^  his  liat  into  a 
crown.'  He  had  as  yet  ha»l  no  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  extent  of  his  energy  and  abilities ;  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  they  were  to  be  proved. 

For  an  account  of  the  discontents  in  the  kingdom  and 
the  causes  of  the  civil  war,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  copious  histories  of  the  time.  The  t>Tanny  and  mal- 
administration of  the  weak  and  obstinate  Charles  became 
the  subject  (1641)  of  a  violent  remonstrance  from  his  par- 
liament, which  at  once  insuiK^d  their  rupture  with  the  king. 
Cromwell,  now  ass*x;iated  in  the  councils  of  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  the  rest  of  the  democratic  leaders,  strenuously 
supported  this  remonstrance ;  and  in  1642.  when  the  civil 
war  commenced,  eagerly  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the 
authoiity  of  the  parliament,  with  which  he  immediately 
took  the  field  in  their  cause.  Notwitlistanding  the  compa- 
ratively advanced  age  at  which  he  first  buckle  on  the. 


sword,  all  writers  bear  testimony  to  the  military  ftbtlititi 
that  he  displayed  throughout  the  succession  of  battles  be« 
tween  the  pariiamcntary  and  royalist  forces.  At  Marston 
Moor,  at  Stamford,  and  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
he  was  especially  distinguished.  With  the  title  of  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  horse  he  soon  became,  under  Faiiftx^ 
the  chief  mover  of  a  victorious  army ;  and  so  valuable  were 
his  services  considered  by  the  parliament,  that  ho  wm 
exempted  from  obedience  to  the  *  .^elf-denyine  ordinance'— 
an  injunction  which  excluded  the  members  of  either  home 
from  holding  any  command  in  tlie  army.  This  ineonin 
was  brought  forward  by  Cromwell's  friends,  who  trusted 
to  his  popularity  in  the  parliament,  and  the  necessity  that 
it  had  for  his  ser\ices,  to  procure  an  exception  in  liia faroui: 
The  result  fully  answere.l  their  expectations;  his  rivdt 
were  set  aside,  his  power  more  widely  spread,  and  a  pcatsr 
scope  given  to  his  ambition.  At  the  battle  of  Nasebf- 
(June,  1645)  Cromwell  commanded  the  right  wing,  and' 
Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  the  left ;  the  main  body  of  the  royal- 
ists was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  As  the  troopt 
were  nearly  equal,  the  event  of  the  day  was  looked  fi»r  by 
each  side  with  anxious  hope.  Ireton  was  ropuLscd  early  in' 
the  day;  but  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  taking  advantage  ef 
Prince  Rupert's  temerity,  totally  dispersed  the  kin9:'s  i».' 
fantry,  and  took  his  artillery  and  ammunition.  Bitted- 
with  victoiy,  the  parliamentary  army,  under  the  same- 
leaders,  vigorously  prosecuted  their  success,  until  they  had 
reduced  most  of  the  royalists  in  the  west.  Cromwell  nov 
(1646)  found  leisure  to  return  to  London ;  the  thanks  rf 
the  parliament  were  voted  to  him ;  his  services  were  pob- 
licly  acknowledged,  and  rewarde<l  bv  a  grant  of  2400iL  * 
year,  to  be  raised  from  Lord  Winchester's  estates. 

The  kin.^,  who  had  passed  the  winter  (1646-6)  at  Oxford,' J 
in  a  condition  to  the  last  degree  disastrous  andmelaDcfaoly,> 
in  the  month  of  May  escaped  from  that  rity  in  disg^^if** : 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Seottitli" 
army,  then  encamped  at  Newark.  After  some  negttiv- 
tions,  he  was  basely  delivered  up  by  the  Scots  to  thejwr- " 
liamentary  commissiouers,  who  kept  him  prisoner  at  Hoi-  ■ 
denby,  in  Northamptonshire.     In  proportion  as  the  kiiigV  ' 

Sower  had  diminished,  the  division  between  the  Indepm^  • 
cuts  and  the  Presbyterians  had  become  daily  more  aiipt* 
rent.     In  the  army,  the  majority,  with  Cromwell  at  tW 
head,  were  Indepcndcntjs ;  in  the  parliament,  Pro&irteriani.- 
Each  body,  jealous  of  the  other's  power,  began  to  strive  Iw' 
the  mastery.    At  length  the  army  rebelled  against  the  ^*^v, 
liament;  and  Cromwell,  aware  ottbe  advantage  that  woald'' 
be  gained  by  the  possession  of  the  king's  person,  directed!  ■ 
one  Joyce,  a  young  and  enterprising  soldier,  to  rescue  tM=  ' 
king  from  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  parlifr-  ■ ; 
ment,  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  army  (1647).    This  scheoie  •' 
was  quickly  put  into  execution;   Cromwell  maintaining^  - 
with  refined  hypocrisy  that  he  deeply  n^gretted  the  disaffee-^ 
tion  which  the  army  showed  towards  the  parliament.    Th*  ■ 
members,  however,  were  not  deceived.    The  Presbyteriin   " 
leaders  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  into  the  House   ' 
of  Commons,  to  accuse  the  lieutenant-general  of  having  ■ 
promoted  this  schism,  and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tovver. 
Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  was  quickly  carried  to 
the  army ;  and  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  the  cri&is  was 
desperate,  and  that. some  decided  step  must  instantly  be 
taken,  hastened  to  the  camp,  where  he  dexterously  ppo^ 
cured  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  chief  command,  on^ 
then,  threatening  the  unpopular  parliament,  marched  south- 
wards to  St.  Alban's. 

As  long  as  there  remained  any  balance  between  the 
rival  powers  in  the  state,  each  sought  the  support  of  the 
royalists,  and  the  king's  cause  appeared  not  altogether  ' 
hopeless ;  he  was  courted  by  the  Presbvterians  and  S^ete^ 
fully  flattered  by  Cromwell.  But  when  the  leaders  of  the 
army  estabhshed  their  dominion,  the  case  was  altered.  At 
a  conference  at  Windsorj/)pened  with  pravcrs  poured  forth 
by  Cromwell  himself  with  all  the  cant  of  fanaticism,  he" 
opnod  the  daring  counsel  of  punishhig  the  king  by  judi- 
cial sentence.  The  time,  however,  was  not  quite  at  hand 
for  this  bold  measure.  The  king  was  left  in  custody 
in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  and  Cromwell  agahi  took  the  field  ^ 
against  the  Scots  m  the  north  and  the  Welsh  in  the  west, 
making  preparations  at  the  same  time  to  resist  an  inva- 
sion  from  Holland  threatened  by  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom 
seventeen  Endish  sliips  had  deserted.  Again  he  was  vie-- 
torious;  and  his  army  returned  to  London,  where  t^f' 
broke  \iolentiy  into,  the  parliament4iouse  wUle  the=  nuroi- 
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Wi^  iiwpc  in  debate,  seifttig  some,  an^  excluding  others,  Ly 
M  direction  of  Colonel  Pride.   Tiie  king*-*  trial  now  (1649) 
■umien^eil,  and   in   proportion  as  violence  iiicreoiied  ihe 
m*ere  tlie  pretenj^bns  to  sanctity,      Croini^ell  do- 
to  the  house,  'Should  any  one  have  voluntarily  pro- 
MiNd  to  bring  the  king  lo  punL^hmcnt,  1  silioiild  have  re- 
|n6e«i   him  ns  ihe  ^eatest  traitor;  but  sineo  Providence 
~         cecity  have  east  u*»  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  G«m1  for  a 
ng  on  your  counsels,  tlimigh  I  ara   nai  )irepared  to 
j^ou  any  advice.     Even  1  myself,  when  I  was  lately 
ms;  up  petitions  for  his  majesty's  restoration,  fell  my 
^  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  considered  this 
atura)  movement  a^    the    answer  wbirh    Heaven, 
rejected  the  kiniJC,  had  smit  to  my  &upplicaTions.* 
ne.>     The  circumsfanees    attending   the  kind's   trial 
ell  known.    Cromwell  look  an  open  undisj[^ujsed  part, 
IkI,  Willi  Ireton  and  Harrison,  was  named  by  the  dregs  of 
h*  fiarlmraent  «mon^  Ihe  133  prsons  chosen  to  constitute 
lo  Irihunah     One  half  of  this  number  were  usually  ab- 
Mil:  bill  Cromwdr*   interest  in  the  result  wag  so  deep 
pt  lie  m-o*  always   present  in  the  court*    The  sentt-nre 
n  prnmul,  and    he   signed  the  \\  arrant   for  the  exeru- 
Ml.    He  *ras  now  beset  with  entreatips  to  spare  the  king's 
hi      To  the  intercessionst  of  his  son  Richard  he  would 
tmirlY  tiAiC'n  with  palienee:   Ui  his  cousin  CoL  Cromwell 
f  would  only  reply,  *  Go  to  rest,  nnd  expect  no  answer  to 
to  the  prince,  for  the  council  of  oHicers  have  been 
God,  ns  I  nlso  have  done,  and  it  h  resolved  by  | 
Ihut  the  kin*i  must  die.*    The  execution  foUoweil  i 
rly.     Five  days  aflerwairls  the  House  t)f  Lords  was 
eiesj,   and  a   council  of  slate  wa^  formed,  wilh  | 
for  pre*idenl  and  Cromwell  a  prijicipal  member. 
iJtics    fcoon  crowdud    round    their  government.    A  » 
broke  out  in  the  army*  wfn'ch  required  the  imme- 
Bnet?  of  «he  lieutcuant-generaL-    Some  regiments  | 
lied  wilh  hti(o  trouble,  and  became  submisisive 
bcTKeetition  of  the  ringleaders;   hut  others  con- 

|iHif^t«    At  leni^lb  Cromwell  offered  them  a  Ireatv, 

(they  had  no  sooner  aerepted  than  he  fuilhlcssly  put 
portion  of  ihem  to  death.  By  these  means  peace 
»rvd. 

the  majority  were  ^still  hostOe  to  tlie  parlm- 
tin  anny  had  been  sent  there  to  reduce  the 
i  to  Hubmis^ion.     Cromwell  joined   the  troops   in 
lfl49:    he  besieej^ul  and  took  Drogheda,  |?a\e  no 
'  to  lhf3  garrison,  and  urorcedt'd  lo  rjipturc  Wexford,  | 
iiy*  and  ClonnielL      In   umc  months   the  country 
\y  ^ubductL     Sfllisfed  with  his  success,  he  lefi  lo 
conduct  of  the  troops  airninst  his  pan ic-sf ruck 
'%;   and  having  saiUmI  for  Bristol,  proceedtd   lo  : 
Ijore  he  was  leeeivcd  with  fresh  honoui-s  by  the  ' 

di«n  of  ihe  late  kin^  had  «uffete<l  deeph*  from 

fortunes:  one  had  died  of  prricf  at  her  father's 

not  her  had  been  scut  out  of  the  kingdom  by 

IT  MXitl  Prince  Charles,  the  heir  to  the  crowti,  poor 

other 

d 

; .  to  take  {shelter  ainouf:  them,  a  pro- 

V    .ujugh!  by  subscription  to   the  covenant 

lo  restrictions  so  severe  as  almost  to  render 

Whatever  might  be   the  circum»^ianees 

this  junction  was  formed,  the  return  of  Charles 

m  couid  not  fail  to  alai'm  the  English.     It 

^antly  lestolved  to  march  norlhwar^l  with  all  the 

could  be  raised.     FairiUx.   himself  a  prer^hy- 

io  leofl  the  furcee,  ami  Cromwell  was  there- 

d  to  the  command,  and  beeamu  the  general 

wealth.     This  vast  accession   to  his  power 

resign  the  heulenaney  of  Ireland,  lo  which 

_  jsly  been  appointed:  perhaps  a  view  of  le- 

low  to  that  post  formed  an  additional  rtjason 

rawnl.     Cromwell  was  jealous  of  the  intluence 

wbo»  though  he  did  not  receive  this  appoint - 

ultimately   set  aside   by  his  promotion  lo  an 

in  that  kingdom,     Aficr  these  and  otlier 

h#  began  his  march  with  Hi.OOU  men  (1650). 

of  proviikions  was  at  first  severely  felt ;  but 

rriveil  the  troops  regained   their  com'age. 

)iinbar  was  gained  by  th*?  English,  and  Ediri- 

iirth  wore  taken.    Upon  ihiij  the  king  suddenly 

gland     Cromwell,  who  hatl  not  expected 

sent  «xpre&«e8  to  the  pailiament  to  inform 


elaf)d 
Ititid 
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hod  Mttl#cted,  had  lived  smnetime^  in  Holland,  at  othci 
■Mfli^r  -   '   -    V  or  in  Franre.  At  lensih  he  was  indutx'd 


them  of  wliat  had  taken  place,  and  Vkith  fitrood  mar<4idrt1 
pursuing  the  king,  brought  him  lo  an  engn^uimu  uoa 
Worcester,  the  result  of  which  was  a  total  deieiit  of 
royalists  iSeptember,  ICJt).  For  this  complete  \iclory 
?he  parbanient  rewarded  Inm  Mith  fresh  honours  and  an 
additional  pejisioii  of  4{>0U^.  a  year. 

Huw  early  Cromwell   Ihmighl  of  taking  into  his  liand«ij 
the  reins  of  government  ran  not  be  delermined  r  what  ever* 
view's  or  wishes  of  thi^  kind  he  might  have  fell,  ihev  wer^^ 
not  expres>e<l,  even  to  bis  friends,  until  alter  the  buiile  of, 
Worcester.  Now  however  his  mind  wasljenl  upon  iliu  object;/!, 
but  fjr  some  lime  no  favoumhle  opportunities  i)resemed;i 
tberaschos.     The  war  with  Holland  occuined  his  alteitlioii^ 
and  enijrosiied  the  thoughts  of  the  naliun.  At  lengUi  ni;53;>,3 
perceiving  that  the  parliumL'nt  became  doily  more  jeulou*., 
of  his  powtir,  htf  determined  to  put  an  tiuti  to  ihinr  au-  \ 
thority.      He  first  sent   them  a  remonKirance :   hii»  next  ( 
movement  was  to  enter  the  House  with  an  armed  force,,] 
seize  the  maee,  and  to  declare  to  Ihem,  *  You  are  no  longer  -. 
a  parliameni :    the  Lord  has  done  with  you  ;  he  has  chosen  , 
other  instr\imenls  for  caiTviiiij  on  his  work/     Looihng  the 
members  with  abuiic,  calling  Uiem  adulterers  extortioners, 
drunkards,  and  glutlona,  he  drove  them  beto re  Itim  out  of 
Ihe  House,    Thus  was  the  memonible  *Long  Parliament' 
dissolved.    The  nuxt  step  was  to  j^ummon  by  name  K19 
persons,  some  gentry,  some  mechanicii,  ali  the  very  drogn 
of  the  fanatics*  and  to  constitute  them  a  parliament.     It 
was  obviuus  tliat  such  an  assemljly  could  in  no  wa)  a&siht 
in  the  govcrnmeirt  of  the  realm;  one  measure  only  seemed 
to  be  expected  fmm  them,  and  that  they  tpnckly  deter- 
mined upon  ;  it  was  to  surrender  their  power  to  Cromwell^    | 
who,  after  their  volunt;iry  resj;^^iiaUou^  was  declared  *  Pro- 
tector* by  a  council  of  the  oflicerss  of  his  urmy,  and  solemnly 
installed  into  his  diguilv  nt;33). 

The  lir^l  eharter  of  the  Commonwealth  was  drawn  up  in  , 
December,  IQ5'A,  by  the  same  council  of  otficers :  it  was 
called  the  '  Inslrunn^ut  of  Guvernment.*  The  second.  C4^Ued 
the  '  Petition  and  Advice,'  was  framed  in  May.  ICJT,  by  the 
Parliament  wliieh  the  Protector  had  assembled  in  ihe'  pre- 
vious year.  Under  t!ie  first  charter,  the  English  govern* 
ment  may  be  ranged  amung  republics,  with  a  clutarinagis- 
t rate  at  its  head.  Under  the  secund  it  becauie  substantially 
a  monarchy,  and  Ohver  Cromwell,  from  ICO 7  lo  his  death, 
\v  as  d/* ,  fad a  k  i  ng  o  f  E  ngl  and.  ( 1 1  all  a  i  a ,  0>fi  s.  Ilh .  ii.  4:2  L ) 
The  dirticulties  of  his  administralion  were  great,  but  tbey 
were  surmotintetl  by  his  vigorous  abilities,  wliieh  shone 
f nth  as  much  in  wielding  his  j>ower  as  in  villaining  ii. 
That  he  was  both  arbitrary  and  despotic  cannot  be  deaietl. 
Such  was  ihe  temper  of  the  country,  and,  notwilhstanding 
his  general  popularity,  such  the  number  of  his  om'U  or 
secret  enemies,  that  immediate  and  forcible  actiuu,  Ihougb 
soinotimes  illegal  and  tyrannical,  was  absrdiilely  lecjuirecL 
Tlie  morality  of  his  conduct  cainmt  Ibr  a  moment  be  de- 
fended. But  if  he  would  continue  Prelector  there  was  lilllc 
rixim  to  be  scrupulous.  There  were  opposixl  to  him  the 
royalists,  who  were  si dl  numerous;  the  nobility,  to  whom 
he  was  hateful  ;  the  whole  bod)  of  Presb3terians,  whij 
werejenknH  of  bavuig  no  share  in  the  power  wliicli  they 
had  helped  ti>  gain;  and  in  the  army,  the  mutinous  and 
di-jaffected  *  Lev  ellers.'  Severe  measures  ihen  were  requi- 
sile*  and  at  times  ihey  certainly  were  used,  not  however  wilh- 
oti  t  a pp a  ren t  rel  uc  t  a  n ce.  *  Crom  we IVs  ^enerai  pol  icy /  say  « 
Sir  Walter  Scott  ( Tales  of  a  Gratnf/afhrTj  vol.  iii.),  '  was  lo 
balance  ^^arlies  against  each  oilier,  and  lo  make  each  de- 
sirous of  the  subsistence  of  his  authority  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  seeing  it  changed  for  some  olner  than  tlieir  own.' 
The  point  that  seemed  most  to  perplex  him  was  the  e  id  ling 
logellier  of  parliaments:  he  would  neither  reit^n  with  them 
nor  without  them.  He  abruptly  dissolved  the  House*  in 
irij4,  in  direct  contradirii<m  to  Ihe  advice  of  W'hitelock 
and  hia  friends  generally,  who  recollected  the  abuse  that 
had  been  poured  upon  Kin^  Charles  under  similar  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  the  wish  to  attain  an  absolute  despot- 
ism that  prompted  him  to  these  acts,  but  rattier  an  impa- 
tience* at  the  opjKJsition  that  he  was  sure  to  experience  m 
their  councils.  In  1636  his  successes  at  home  and  abroad 
encouraged  him  to  assemble  another  parliament  Ireland 
being  in  the  hands  of  tlie  anny,  elected  such  officers  as  he 
nominated;  Scotland  was  nearly  equally  subservient  to 
him;  still  the  majority  \vm  unfavourable  to  his  jKilicy. 
The  next  step  wns  diffit  ult.  He  ordered  the  door&  of  the 
House  of  Commons  lo  be  guarded,  and  that  no  member 
shouhl  be  admitted  uidess  he  producetl  au  order  from  hi* 
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council.  Thus  lie  excluded  nearly  one  hundred  members 
who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  Thus  '  purified/  this  assembly 
voted  a  renunciation  of  all  title  to  the  throne  in  the  family 
of  the  Stuarts ;  and  Colonel  Jephson  moved  that  the  crown 
should  be  bestowed  upon  Cromwell.  A  conference  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  (1657),  at  which  the  Protector's 
scruples  respecting  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  king  were 
stated  and  argued  :  it  was  seen  that  his  mind  was  wavering 
whether  lie  should  accept  or  whether  he  should  forbear. 
But  his  prudence  ultimately  prevailed ;  he  knew  that  the 
danger  of  acceding  would  be  imminent,  while  the  increase 
of  power  would  be  trifling ;  the  odium  in  which  the  army 
had  been  taue^ht  to  hold  the  regal  title  could  never  be 
overcome,  and  therefore  he  consented  unwillingly  to  re- 
ject it. 

As  CromwelVs  treatment  of  his  parliaments  was  arbi- 
trary, so  also  were  his  dealings  with  the  courts  of  justice; 
He  degraded  three  judges  without  just  cause,  and  so  inti- 
midated the  barristers  that  they  feared  to  uphold  cUents 
whose  causes  were  contrary  to  the  Protector's  wishes.  To 
give  an  instance  of  this  oppression — One  Cory  having  re- 
fused to  pay  the  unjust  and  exorbitant  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  levied  upon  the  property  of  all  roy- 
alists, sued  the  collector.  Three  eminent  counsel,  Mi\y- 
nard,  Twisden,  and  Wyndham,  were  employed  in  his  cause, 
but  Cromwell,  without  suffering  them  to  enter  into  their 
argument,  sent  them  to  the  Tower  even  for  accepting  the 
brief.  Sir  Peter  Wentuorth  having  brought  a  similar 
action,  was  asked  hv  the  council  if  he  would  give  it  up ;  'If 
\  on  command  me,^  he  replied  to  Cromwell,  *  I  must  sub- 
mit ;*  the  Protector  did  command,  and  the  action  was  with- 
drawn. Equally  shameless  were  the  means  which  were 
used  for  the  erection  of  the  courts,  by  which,  in  1654, 
Gerard  and  Vowel,  and,  in  1658,  Slingsby  and  Hewit, 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold.  These,  and  other  similar 
acts,  rendered  Cromwell  hateful  to  many  of  his  subjects. 
He  hail  suppressed  some  royalist  insurrections  at  Salisbury, 
and  executed  the  leaders  in  1655  ;  but  now  he  entertained 
fears  from  the  republicans  also.  Major  Wildman,  a  repub- 
lican, was  arrested  for  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  such 
was  the  ill-will  shown  to  him  by  the  democratic  soldiery 
as  to  cause  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety.  One  Sinder- 
come,  who  by  an  accident  alone  had  been  prevented  from 
murdering  him,  was  arrested  and  condemned;  but  to  the 
di^app«)intment  of  Cromwell,  who  eagerly  desired  to  make 
a  pubhc  example,  the  criminal  committed  suicide  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Protector  has  been  variously 
estimated.  It  seems  to  have  been  imprudent  but  magnani- 
mous, cnterprisincr,  and  ultimately  successful.  •  Perhaps  no 
government,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Tales  of  a  Orand/atJier), 
•  was  ever  more  respected  abroad.'  Many  memorable  vic- 
tories were  achieved  under  the  parliament  and  under 
Cromwell.  *It  is  just  to  say,'  observes  Mr.  Hallam  (Const, 
Hist.]  vol.  ii.),  *  that  the  maritime  glory  of  England  may 
first  be  traced  from  the  era  of  the  Commonwealth  m  a 
track  of  continuous  light.'  A  treaty,  consequent  on  the 
successes  of  Blake,  was  honourably  concludfed  vnih  the 
Dutch.  An  expedition,  more  politic  than  just,  was  made 
against  the  West  Indian  colonies  of  Spain ;  it  ended  in 
failure  and  disappointment,  although  it  gained  for  England 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  greater  and  more  advantageous 
possession  than  many  triumphs  have  produced.  An  alli- 
ance was  concluded  with  France  in  1655  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion against  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low  Countries ;  Mar- 
dyke  and  Dunkirk  were  taken,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
afterwards  wholly  defeated  at  Dunes.  Denmark,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden,  eagerly  sought  the  Protector's  friendship ;  am- 
bassadors flocked  to  his  court,  bearing  the  most  conciliatory 
and  adulatory  messages. 

The  anxiety  of  all  princes  to  be  allied  with  so  recent  an 
usurper  is  very  remarkable.  The  servility  of  some  powers 
was  extreme,  as  has  been  proved  by  several  curious  in- 
stances which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Harris.  (Life  qf 
Crfrmtrell,  p.  352.) 

Whether  Cromwell  could  have  mamtained  his  authority 
for  many  years  is  doubtful ;  the  prevalent  discontents  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  he  could  not.  *  He  became,'  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Tales  of  a  Grandfather),  'morose  and 
melancholy,  always  wore  secret  armour  under  his  ordinary 
dress,  and  never  stirred  abroad  unless  surrounded  with 
^ards,  never  returned  by  the  same  road  nor  slept  thrice 
m  the  same  apartment  from  the  dread  of  assassinatioii ;  lus  { 


health  broke  down  under  these  gloomj  apprehentiomf 
and  on  the  3rd  September,  1658  (the  anniversary  of  his  vic- 
tories at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  several  other  import- 
ant events  of  his  life),  he  died  of  fever  and  tertian  ague,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  burial  was  conducted  witli 
unusual  pomp  and  magnificence  at  Westminster:  but  hit 
corpse  was  not  suftered  to  rest  in  peace.  At  the  Restoratioii 
it  was  disinterred  by  the  Royalists,  and,  having  been  hung  st 
Tyburn,  was  cast  into  a  hole  beneath  the  gallows.' 

Of  the  numerous  characters  of  Ohver  Cromwell  that 
liave  been  drawn  by  various  historians,  none  appears  to  ta 
as  a  whole  to  be  more  faithful  than  that  of  Dr.  SmoUet. 
(Hist,  qf  England.)  It  should  nevertheless  be  recollected 
that  the  bias  of  the  writer  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  high 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Cromwell  *  inherited  ^eat  talents 
from  nature ;  though  they  were  such  as  he  coulQ  not  htvt 
exerted  to  advantage  at  any  juncture  but  that  of  a  civil  war 
inflamed  by  rehgious  contests.  His  character  was  Ibnned 
from  an  amazing  conjunction  of  enthusiasm,  h3rpocnsy,  and 
ambition.  H^  was  possessed  of  courage  and  resolution  that 
overlooked  all  dangers,  and  saw  no  difficulties.  He  dived 
into  the  characters  of  mankind  with  wonderful  sagacity, 
whilst  he  concealed  his  own  purposes  under  the  impene- 
trable shield  of  dissimulation.  He  reconciled  the  mort 
atrocious  crimes  to  the  most  rigid  notions  of  reliffiom  oUi- 
gations.  From  the  severest  exercise  of  devotion  ne  rdaied 
mto  the  most  ludicrous  and  idle  buffoonery.  He  presenad 
the  dignity  and  distance  of  his  character  in  the  midst  of  tfe 
i  coarsest  familiarity.  He  was  cruel  and  tyrannical  from 
policy,  just  and  temperate  from  inclination,  perplexed  and 
despicable  in  his  discourse,  clear  and  consummate  in  kb 
designs,  ridiculous  in  his  reveries,  respectable  in  his  oei- 
duct ;  in  a  word,  the  strangest  compound  of  vUlany  and 
virtue,  baseness  and  magnanimity,  absurdity  and  goad 
sense,  that  we  find  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  mnBkind.* 

The  resemblance  between  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell  and 
of  him  who  in  more  recent  times  raised  himself  firom  insQ- 
nificance  to  a  throne,  is  strong  enough  to  strike  the  genflt- 
lity  of  readers.  Mr.  Hallam  has  stated  (Cons.  Hiii<)i^ 
most  striking  points  in  the  parallel.  But  the  conclufloo  U 
Bonaparte's  life  was  very  unlike  that  of  the  Protector;  flit 
fortunes  of  one  had  declined  for  years  before  his  deadit  tbi 
other  retained  his  authority  to  the  last  hour. 

Cromwell  was  not  wanting  in  kindness  towards  hSi  ft- 
mily,  and  always  showed  great  affection  towards  his  TO 
and  children.  He  was  once  married;  six  children,  tie 
sons,  and  four  daughters,  survived  him.  Of  the  dan^rtOi^ 
Bridget  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ireton,  and  afterwiidi 
to  Fleetwood.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  John  Clayton,  Sift; 
Mary  married  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  Frances  was  irfc 
first  to  Mr.  Rich  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Rnandl  of 
Chippenham. 

(Clarendon's  Hist,  of  Rebellion ;  Hallam's  Com.  HiA; 
Noble's  Memoirs  of  CromwelPs  family;  Tracts  on  the  Cuil 
Wars ;  Harris's  Life  of  Oliver  Cromtrell ;  Crit  Revievof 
L^e  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  Bios,  Brit,;  Biog,  Umcer,; 
W.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather ;  Villemairfs  Hist,  dlr 
Crom. ;  Smollett's  and  other  Histories.) 

CROMWEU..  RICHARD,  the  third  son  of  Otiwr 
Cromwell  the  Protector,  but  the  eldest  that  snrvired  hna, 
was  born  at  Huntingdon  on  the  4th  of  October,  1626.  He 
was  educated  at  Felsted  in  Essex,  with  his  brothers  Henty 
and  Oliver,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  whaielia 
was  admitted  in  1647.  His  study  of  the  law  was  (sAk 
nominal,  for  the  time  which  he  should  have  occupied  wm 
reading  was  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Al^oogh 
he  haa  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  would  have  been 
most  natural  for  him  to  have  desired  to  loin  his  fktW* 
troops,  we  do  not  find  that  he  showed  any  mclination  to  do 
so.  Besides  indolence  and  apathy,  many  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  this  want  of  enterprise ;  some  have  supposed 
that  his  father  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  arms;  otboii 
that  Richard  Cromwell's  political  opinions  differed  from  tiie 
Protector's;  and  that  as  his  companions  were  chiefly  CB^' 
Hers,  and  the  king's  health  had  often  been  drank  at  their 
carousals,  he  was  fisivourable  to  the  Royal  rather  than  tte 
Parliamentary  cause.  There  is,  however  no  very  clear  eri- 
dence  to  prove  this  last  fact,  unless  we  may  reckon  as  sneh 
the  fact  that  Richard,  averse  to  spilling  blood,  when  the  kittg 
was  condemned,  petitioned  his  rather  for  a  remission  of  tlie 
sentence. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married  Dorothy,  tfce 
eldest  daughter  of  RicWd  Mijor,  Ssq.  of'Hurmy,  in 


H«9Fthif«i  ft  lidy  ipnmg  from  a  good  (kmOv,  endowed 
■^  many  virtues,  and  poaaeased  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
■■it  cban^9  in  bU  circumstances  induced  liim  to  bave  his 
RfpieittH»  in  X^ndon,  and  to  establish  himself  at  Hur»]uy, 
V00rc  he  lived  in  complete  retifumcnt,  following  the  sporu 
of  %h0  fittid  and  other  rural  purisuitij.  Olivor  CromweU, 
Uiih    '  made  Protestor,  vas  unwilling  to  advance  his 

m;i(:  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  republican  party. 

Ko  »otv:  '  er,  waj9  that  dignity  confeiTed  upon  hini,, 

Qjgll  0ail  ni  from  hiB  obscurity,  he  nominated  him 

wHtm  C4>^...4,,.  jI  Monmouth  and  Soutliampton,  fur  which 
M  WiM  tJlectod  in  1654.  His  appointment  as  ftrst  lord  of 
(jpde  and  navigatiun  fulluwe<l  hi»  election.  In  IG5G,  he 
JM  aguin  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Hampshire 
iH  ihc  University  of  Cambridge;  and  in  the  toUowing 
fuai  »ucce^»l*.*d  hi^  father  in  the  chanccllorsihip  of  Oxford. 
Au  aAH:idont  now  befel  him  which  neiirly  cost  him  his 

t  After  a  levee  held  by  the  Proteutor»  whilst  lie  and  other 
ier»  f*(  jwrliampnt  were  standing  on  the  upper  steps 
liou&e,  the  supports  gave  way,  and 
\^ilh  an  alarming  crash ;  youth  and 
K-  I  uione  enabled  him  to  recover  from  the 

H^  r  injuricij  that  he  sutitained.     After  hi^ 

Pr^;  IT  :^i^,icd,  his  father,  still  anxious  for  his  eleva- 
tioti.  made  him  a  privy  councillor,  n  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
lutdrr  -iirlLi-  i.puly  constituted  House  of  Lords,  The"  reign 
[4>f  C  ;  I  wa^  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  both  his 

jajrt  re  overwrought  by  the  strain  of  continual 

tfxe  i  m  the  summer  of  166S,  ho  sent  for  his  eldest 

bui)  him  in  his  sickness.     Richard  Cromwell  im- 

loe  The  summons,  and  found  the  symptoms  of 

bi^  such  as  to  make  him  ej^tremely  appre- 

\i\i;  in  a  letter  written  in  August  to  a 
^  Ion  (Pari  Hist,  21,  p.  223),  he  expressea 
I  jl HBft*^!!  '*^*^  >*-'ii:*iblc  tenus  the  fears  which  be  entertained 
8^SLS^^     On  tliv  3rd  of  September  1658,  Oliver  Crom- 
"d  on  the  next  day  Richard  Cromwell  received 
1  the  CO  mm  on  weal  lb. 

liine  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  undin- 

t  \va;i  paid  to  the  new  Protector  at  home 

■_[         d  iibrodd  by  all  foreign  states^    Thurloe, 

Broghill  were  bis  chief  counsellors,  and  it 

ised,  when  all  the  attendant  circumstances 

ieied,  their  advice  was  none  other  than  judicious. 

[\uUit)  cuuld  not  long  be  maintained :  the  a.spect 

very  soon  began  to  change*     Discontents   pre- 

the  want  of  resources  was  Ivlt ;  it  became  necessary 

fit  (1GJ9),  fur  there  was  in  the  treasury  no 

1  to  fulfil  the  engagementa  with  foreign 

ijau  been  entered  into  by  the  late  Protector. 

that  the  elections  would  go  against  the  court: 

TOeans  were  therefore  taken  to  bias  them.    Oliver 

reformed  model  of  tepresenlatton   wtia  aban- 

i\A  I  In   i-it»h(  of  returning  members  wan  restored  to 

r  ijich,  from  gratitude,  it  was  thought  would 

e  court :  but  notwithstanding  thi>s  and  all 

:  eil'orts  of  the  government,  the  number  of  presby- 

republican  members  nearly  equalled  that  of  the 

|uuty.     In  the  parliament,  then,  the  weakness 

ot^'tors  governmtnt  was  most  apparent.     Still  it 

lU  he  must  trust :  fur  in  the  army  he  had 

at  all ;  the  whole  republican  parly  were 

hift  authority;  Lambert  was  intriguing 

even  Fleetwood,  his  own  brother  in  daw, 

i^b  '*<-']  otlker*,  wboM*  faction,  from  the 

tusc,  in  which  they  met,  was  ealled 

,,.  .,.  srd  House/    Richard,  who  possessed 

pnetration  nor  res<jlutii)n,  took  no  step  to  subdue 

ds :  the  parliament,  more  alanned,  look  the  case 

band^;.     A  vote  wa«  pas«ed  that  no  council  of 

hould  assemble  without  the  Protector*s  consent ; 

ght  tbc  rupture  to  a  crisis.     The  army  demanded 

mlion   of  tlie   parliament,   which   the  Protectojf 

'[jtion  to  deny.    Tbe  dissolution  was  ecinivalent 

eraent,  ana  he  soon  afterwards  ftignecl  his  de* 

:2nd  April,  1659),    His  brief  reign  ended, 

descended  into  bumble  life,  to  the  en- 

V.:.  frr^hiQ  unambitioua  chamcter  wa4 

possession  of  power.    He  had 

..;.    ,  .i,iu  to  rule.    He  wa$  burdened 

"viils  d«bt«,  arising  partly  from  the  pompous  funeral  of  bis 

fiitber.  th^  cost  of  which,  amounting  to  28,i)OU/^  the  state 

ul|  fufoidd  to  doscead  upon  aim.    To  mmuX  him  in 
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these  difEoulties,  tbe  parliament  voted  him  20,000/.,  an- 
nexing a  condition  that  he  should  leave  tbe  palace  of  Whit«< 
halL  In  consequence  of  this  grant  he  retired  to  Hampton 
Court,  but  so  small  a  portion  of  the  money  was  paid,  that 
he  wa*  still  in  danger  of  being  arrestcnl  by  his  creditors* 
To  leave  England  was  his  only  method  of  escape  irom  Ihcra, 
and  accordingly  he  residwl  sometimes  in  Geneva  and  some- 
times at  Paris.  At  length  be  ventured  (o  return  to  tins 
countrj':  a  house  was  liiretl  for  him  at  Cheshuut,  near 
London,  where  at  first  he  concealed  himself  under  a  feigned 
name^  and  continued  to  live  in  strict  privacy,  until  I  he  yeur 
1712,  when  be  died  in  bis  86 tb  year. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  the  father  of  two  »ons  and  seven 
daughters:  four  of  his  children  died  young,  and  two  only 
survived  hira :  he  had  great  reason  to  compTuin  of  their  un» 
dutiful  behaviour.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  ex  ["its 
no  coin  or  medal  stamped  in  bis  reign :  perhaps  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  bis  never  having  been  solemnly  instituted 
Protector.  (Hallam**  Const*  Hist.;  Noble's  Memoirs; 
Hume's  Hist,  i  Bio^.  Brit.^  &c.) 

CROMWELL,  HENRY,  the  fourth  son  of  Oliver  Crora- 
well.  Lord  Protector,  but  the  second  and  youngest  that  sur- 
vived him,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  in  Januarv,  1627-H 
He  was  educutetl  at  Fclsted  in  Essex,  and  enrolled  in  the 
parliamentar>'  army  at  the  a^»  of  sixteen.  In  164**,  having 
terome  a  colonel,  he  went  wnh  Iws  father  to  Ireland,  where 
he  behaved  with  considerable  gallantr}'.  He  was  one  of 
the  members  tbi  that  kingdom  in  the  Bare-Bones  Parlia- 
ment. He  married,  in  1053,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Russell  of  Chippenham  in  Cambriflgeshire,  and  resided  at 
Whitehall  unlil  be  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
heing  at  the  time  (1654)  a  member  fur  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  During  the  following  year  ho  wuii  agam  sent 
to  Ireland.  It  had  become  absolutely  necessarv^  that  flic 
estates  and  property  of  the  natives  should  be  pn  t'  '  u 
tbe  rapacity  of  the  republican  leaders,  who  W' 
dicing  themselves  at  their  expense;  and  Henr)  cuhun-h;!! 
was  considered  a  lit  person  to  undertake  thi^  task,  both  on 
account  of  his  general  abiliticR,  and  the  great  esteem  in 
which  lie  was  held  in  that  country.  The  expectations  of 
his  friends  were  not  disappointed,  for  the  state  received 
considerable  benefll  from  bis  services,  as  soon  as  he  suc- 
ceeded Fleetwood  in  bis  office-  Tlio  irai>oji^sibility  of  pro- 
curing money  from  England,  and  the  limitations  of  his 
power,  materially  diminished  bis  usefulness.  At  length, 
from  these  causes,  his  government  became  so  irksome  to 
bira,  that  hia  letters  are  one  series  of  complaints,  inter- 
spersed ^itb  offers  to  resign.  Still  further  niortifuation, 
however,  was  in  store  for  him.  When  his  brother  Ricliard 
became  Protector,  tbe  council,  over  which  he  bad  little  or 
no  control,  contracted  still  further  the  power  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  who,  in  exchange  for  tbe  title  of  Lord  Deputy, 
received  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  miserable  recompense 
for  his  lost  authority. 

After  tbe  dejKJsition  of  his  brother,  Henry  CromM-ell  was 
desirous  of  keeping  Ireland  for  the  king,  and  it  was  not 
until  his  submission  waij  forcibly  required  by  the  parha* 
ment  that  his  object  was  finally  relinqui'^htv!.  Henrv  now 
retired  to  Chippenham,  whence,  in  fiv^  .  ars  he  re- 

moved to  his  estate  at  Sobara  in  Cami  \  where  he 

spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days,  and  'U 'i  lii  the  age  uf 
forty-six  (iri73-4).  There  were  many  excellent  quabiies  in 
bis  tbaracter :  he  was  generous,  honest,  decisive,  firm,  and 
counigeous.  *A11  historians,*  says  Rapin,  *  are  unanimous 
in  tlieir  praise  of  him,  and  generally  believe,  that  if  be  had 
been  Prtiteclor  instead  of  his  elder  brother,  tbe  otUcers 
would  either  have  met  their  match,  or  not  attemnted  what 
they  did  against  Richard.*  Henry  Cromwell  bad  five  sons 
and  two  daughters :  one  of  his  children  died  young ;  the 
rest  survived  him. 

CRONSTADT  (Bartxa  Videka),  a  large  county  m  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Transylvania^  and  in  that  part  of  it 
called  *  the  Land  of  tbe  Saxons,*  It  is  also  denominated 
Burxenland,  or  Burcielland  (from  tbe  river  Bi  1 

Bartzasag.  It  lies  immediately  to  the  north  o! 
and  has  an  area  of  about  787  square  miles,  h  maians 
I  free  ci^  4  market-towns,  26  villages,  and  about  la/iGO 
bouses.  The  count)'  is  traversed  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Butsohescht,  an  arm  of  the  Carpathians^  of  which  the  Buts- 
chescht  itself  is  8160  feet  high.  On  the  side  towards  Wal- 
lachia  it  is  completely  inclosed  by  tbe  Carpathian  mountains, 
across  whiob  lead  four  principal  passes,  called  tbeToriburg^ 
Temescht  Aitachani,  and  Hosau.    The  principal  river  is  tbo 
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Alt,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Burzo  and  seNeral 
other  streams.  The  climate,  though  temperate,  is  variable, 
and  extremely  cold  during  the  prevalence  of  the  oast  wind- 

Thc  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  maize, 
millet,  llax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  wowl ;  also  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  porcelain-earth;  mineral  springs  abound,  and  there 
are  several  lakes,  the  banks  and  beds  of  which  yield  soda. 
The  country  is  rich  in  game,  fish,  and  bees ;  there  are  large 
herds  of  homed  cattle ;  and  much  timber  is  obtained  from 
the  forests.  Agricultural  pursuits  constitute  the  chief 
omploj-ment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population,  which 
amounts  to  about  80,900,  is  compoied  of  Saxons,  Magyars, 
Wallachians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  some  Kalibassi,  the 
only  people  of  that  race  in  Transylvania.  The  district  is 
divided  into  3  fiscal  circles,  and  4  seignorial  circles.  The 
4  market-towns  arc  Marienburg,  or  Foldo&r  (1700  inha- 
bitants), Rosenau  (or  Rosnvo)  castle  (2  churches,  and  3300 
inhabitants),  Tottlau  (Praslimar)  (2  churches  and  3000  in- 
habitants), and  Zeiden,  or  Fekete  Kalam  (2  churches,  and 
3200  inhabitants). 

CRONSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  of  Transyl- 
vania, is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Krulmen,  by  other 
Saxons,  Kriinne  and  Krohne,  and  in  antient  records, 
Brass6.  It  lies  in  36""  36'  N.  lat.,  and  25°  33'  E.  long.,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  inclosed  by  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
1896  feet  above  the  level  o£  the  sea.  It  is  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Farkas.  The  inner  town, 
whicii  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  is  well-built,  and  sur- 
rounded with  towers,  walls,  and  ditches ;  it  contains  about 
615  houses,  and  has  a  population  composed  entirely  of 
Saxons  or  their  descendants.  The  inner  town  was  built  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  called 
Ck>rona.  Tliere  are  three  suburbs,  the  Altstadt,  the  Bo- 
lounya,  or  Brassovia,  and  the  Upper  Town,  or  BolgAr,  which 
consists  of  1500  houses,  partly  built  on  hills  amidst  or- 
chards and  gardens,  and  inhabited  chiotiy  by  Wallachians. 
Including  these  suburbs,  Cronstadt  has  above  3400  houses, 
and  nearly  36,000  inhabitants.  The  inner  town  has  five 
gates,  six  principal  streets,  which  are  straight  and  regular, 
and  a  spacious  market-place  with  two  fountains.  Among 
the  chief  buildings  are  the  Protestant  high  church,  a  striking 
edifice,  erected  in  1383,  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  1 12  paces 
long,  59  broad,  sup)K)rtod  by  22  Tuscan  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  138  feet  hif^h,  in  which  is  a  boll  64  tons 
in  weight.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Peter  and  Paul 
was  built  in  the  ItaUan  style  in  1 766 — 82.  The  remaining 
buildings  of  note  are  the  town-hall  in  the  market-plac«, 
with  a  handsome  tower,  the  old  Lutheran  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  g}-mnasium,  and  the  great  mart,  or  Kauf- 
liaus,  which  was  erected  by  Apollonia  Hirschin,  the  wife  of 
the  shcrifi*,  in  1545.  This  mart  is  the  general  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  merchants  of  all  nations,  Saxons,  Hun^rians, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Wallachians,  Jews,  Gipsies,  and 
Bulgarians,  who  assemble  hero  to  expose  their  goods,  while 
Turkish  money-changers  are  seated  outside  and  around  the 
market-place  for  the  exchange  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  coins. 

Cronstadt  contains  a  Lutheran  g>'mnasiuin  with  a  library, 
a  Roman  Catholic  high  (primar)  school,  a  militar\'  academy, 
a  normal  school,  besides  various  elementary  and  girls'  scnools, 
two  hospitals,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  house  of  industry. 

Tlie  inhabitants,  among  whom  arc  many  gipsy  labourers, 
carry  on  considerable  manufactures,  especially  cloth,  of 
which  above  40,000  pieces  are  annually  made,  linens,  cot- 
tons, coarse  woollens ;  stockings  are  also  manufactured,  and 
form  a  branch  of  trade  with  Wallachia;  llasks  of  maple 
wood,  of  which  above  30,000  are  annually  sent  to  Walla- 
chia, Hungary,  and  Sclavonia ;  woollen  bobbins,  of  which 
200,000  pieces  are  sent  by  Greek  merchants  to  Asia  Minor, 
&c.  There  is  a  paper-mill,  and  two  wax  bleaching  grounds. 
Cronstadt  was  the  first  place  in  Transylvania  where  a 
paper-mill  and  printing-press  were  established ;  the  earliest 
works  issued  from  the  latter  were  the  *  Augsbui^  Confes- 
sion' and  the  WTitings  of  Luther. 

Cronstadt  is  the  first  commercial  town  of  Transylvania, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  Austrian  and 
Turkish  produce,  principally  cattle  and  wine  from  Wal- 
lachia ;  manufactured  goods,  com,  salt,  &c.,  of  which  the 
annual  circulation  is  from  500,000/.  to  600,000/.  Tlie  busi- 
ness is  chiefly  transacted  by  the  Greek  trading  company, 
and  at  large  annual  fairs. 

CRON  STADT,  a  town,  fortress,  and  port,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  wnich  city  it  is  forty- 


seven  versts,  or  about  thirtj-one' miles  dHtiDl»  if  i 
in  5r  58'  N.  lat,  and  25"^  49'  E.  long.:  it  is  buUt  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Cotlin-Ostrc^,  an  island  in  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  called  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  TUt 
island,  a  bed  of  chalk,  formerly  called  R^tpuzari  by  the  Fin- 
landers,  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  about  one  mile  in 
breadth.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  an  island  op- 
posite the  citadel,  lies  the  fortress  of  Cronschlott,  built  ^ 
Feter  the  Great.  The  passage  between  thia  fortress  and 
Cronstadt  is  2000  paces  in  width,  and  has  ample  depth  fiir 
the  largest  vessels. 

Besides  its  importance  as  the  great  naval  station  of  the 
Russian  fieet,  Cronstadt  is  the  liarbour  of  St.  Potersboii^. 
All  vessels  proceeding  to  that  poit  are  searched  here,. sad 
their  cargoes  sealed,  and  such  as  are  too  large  for  the  shaUov 
waters  of  the  upper  Neva  unload  their  cargoes  at  Cnmstadt. 
and  transport  them  in  smaller  craft. 

Cronstadt,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregulsr  tri- 
angle, is  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  It  has  three  bir- 
boUrs,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  the  outer  or  n^flitBir 
harbour,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  maaaive  ani 
strongly  fortified  mole,  is  a  rectangle,  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  and  is  capable  of  containing,  besides  snuiUer  to- 
sels,  above  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  now  howsw 
so  shallow  at  low  water,  that  many  of  tho  ships  are  ofaUoai 
to  anchor  in  the  middle  harbour,  which  is  properly  intradsd 
for  the  fitting  out  and  repairing  of  vessels.  It  contains  tbs 
slips,  a  powder-magazine,  a  manufactory  of  pitchy  tar,  fta 
The  third  and  innermost  harbour,  which  has  space  for  1001 
vessels,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  middle  liarbouryMHito 
only  merchantmen,  for  which  there  is .  besidea  an  emelknt 
roadstead  immediately  outside  of  the  port,  whicli  is  dprffadri 
also  by  the  citadel,  constructed  on  a  rock  in  the  n^iddhl  d 
the  sea  of  Cronstadt 

All  these  harbours  are  well  securedi  but  in  Goniei|neBS| 
of  the  freshness  of  the  sea-water  no  vessels  can  beprwensA 
in  tliem  above  twenty  years.  They  are  besides  detaiufd  |k 
gi-eat  part  of  the  year  by  the  ice  in  the  bay  of  Gi09|^4^ 
which  usually  prevents  vessels  from  entering  after  th^CM 
of  November,  or  leaving  before  tho  end  of  AnriU  oc  mm^ 
times  even  later.  Vessels  are  repaired  ana  built,  in  jAs 
large  canal  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  runs  directly  inipih^i 
town  between  the  middle  and  merchant's  hadiQur.  Uk. 
2160  feet  long,  56  wide,  and  26  deep ;  the  side  abutirieql^ 
&c.  are  of  soHd  masonry,  and  it  is  filled  with  walia|C  % 
means  of  sluices,  which  is  again  pumped  out  by  ^eM^ 
engines.  It  was  commenced  in  1 721,  and  finished  Gy  Bliai- 
beth.  Near  it  are  the  various  docks,  in  which  ten  Aifi 
can  be  repaired  at  once;  the  foundry,  which  eufp)iBS 
annually  1200  tons  of  bombs,  balls,  &c.;  the  admudiy 
rope- walk,  tar- works,  and  excellent  wet  docks.  By  Ihi 
new  Catharine  Canal,  commenced  in  1782,  which  i^  1891 
fathoms  lon^,  government  vessels  are  enabled  to  taketb^r 
stores,  munition,  &c.  directly  from  the  store-houses. .  Xk^ 
town  is  very  regularly  built,  and  contains  many  Sm. 
straight,  and  well-paved  streets,  and  several  puUic  i 
The  houses  however,  with  the  exception  of  tnose  be 
to  government,  are  chiefiy  of  one  storv,  and  built  of  v  . 
There  are  three  churches  and  two  chapels  of  the  GndL 
worship ;  that  of  the  Transfiguration,  built  of  -wood  bf. 
Peter  the  Great,  is  very  large,  and  covered  with.ipiam; 
that  of  the  Trinity  is  of  older  date;  St.  Andrew's  chuDcai^ 
in  the  Byzantine  taste,  and  surmounted  by  a  handsoisii 
cupola.  There  is  a  Lutheran,  an  Anglican,  and  a  Romii^ 
Catholic  church. 

The  city  has  three  gates,  and  is  divided  into  two  pjutift 
the  Commandant  and  Admiralty  quarters,  which  are  suUir. 
vided  into  four  districts.  Between  the  Pcter*s  and  Calhir 
rinc  canal  is  the  old  Italian  palace  built  by  Prince  itwlb^* 
schikof,  who  took  this  island  from  the  Swedes  in  1 703.  U 
is  at  present  occupied  by  the  school  for  pilots,  a  kna  «!» 
blishment,  where  above  300  pupils  are  educated  wr  the 
naval  ser^'ice,  and  20  for  the  merchant  service.  The  BMljIi 
hospital  is  a  large  and  well'-regulated  institution,  w^h  ^ 
commodaticn  for  2500  patients,  and  a  separate  buildiiig'4^ 
officers  of  the  navy.  Among  other  public  buildings  ve  ai|. 
mention  the  admiralty,  exchange,  custom-housie,  barniS^ 
a  Protestant  gymnasium,  various  schools,  an  invalid  asyVni 
for  60  females,  the  nobility's  club,  and  the  house  of  Feler.i^ 
Great,  where  he  resided  for  some  time :  but  with  the  excetifit 
of  a  few  old  oaks,  which  he  is  said  to  have  planitedi  ww  im 
own  hand,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  finrmer  gaiikii. 
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iuTiilkon  of  Cronstailt,  exdvisive  of  ihe 
of  the  nftTal  school,  workmen,   aivl 
Kiriui:  tho  «iunmer  \t  ainaunis 
it  luals  of  viirious  iiultons;    of 

;l,..^....M^,  the  English  arc  the  mo^t  nu- 
!ie  HilmbitanU  tlerivc  tlieir  clutf  sui»|Hjrt  fmm 
[le,  and  shipping.    The  town  presents  an  up- 
great  bui^tle  aud   activity  during  the  summer, 
iter  all  ii»  dead  and  stagnant. 
'ftnm  and  port  were  laid  out  and  the  building!*  fur 
by  IVlcr  the  Great,  who  founded  Cronstadt  in 
ml  li  did  not  tect?ive  its  present  narnc  (Mhe  town  of 
H'n*)  \mtil  the  year    1721.     At   the  norlhein   cx- 
1  arc  Fort  Alexander  uiid  the  batter)' 
ler  is  built  on  piles  in  the  Neva. 
^  '^'  ns,  a  \inm\t  similar  to  the  Cairoti, 
<  13  nules  to  the  estslward  of  Lonj^ 

■-  '  i^jUiiuja  Bank,    They  cons  in  t  of  throe 

Crooked,  Aeklin*^,  and  Fortune,  hesidt?>, 
,.. ,  .  aud  rocks.     The  edge  of  the  hank,  like 
Hi   these  Noas.  rises  abruptly  from  a  depth  of 
00  fathoms  all  round  ;  and  the  highest  laiul  \s 
i  above  the  ^-ea.     Tl»ese  islands  "fonn  a  part 
ihima  «i>verntnent.     At   the  iiouth-west  end  of 
1  there  in  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with  a  cus- 
jk)*t-olllce,  where  tho  Bahama  mail  is  left, 
ly  the  Jamaica  packet  monthly  on  her  voy- 
lie  piipubtion  13  very  scanty,  and  supplies  are 
"    it  a  stock  of  turtle  is  constantly  kept  in 
is  ctmtained  between   the  parnllels  of 
N,  lat.  and  the  meridians  of  73°  50'  and 
'  lc«ng, 
■  -^^oTxnns  OF.    [Arablk  LandO, 

I.  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ai;:c, 

f,  formerly  u.<ed  by  bishops  ami 

have  supposed  (see   Macklain's 

'v,    ///i/ory,  edit.  175«,  vol.  i.  \\. 

'  >n/,  1st  edit,  ii.  p.   \\\i) 

^.  or  augural  staff  of  (he 

li.      It  was  evidently  copied 

union  staff  which  shepherds, 

e  of  tti  catch  liohl  of  the  hinder 

li*r  tt>  take  them;  and  it  luis  re- 

r  the  bishops  and  clergy,  oe- 

-  ivituir,  *I  ani  the  goi>d  shep- 

II  lAjuie  of  the  clcrg)*,  f astors  or 


^, 
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CROSS.  Various  reli^iau^  edifices  called  cnisses,  from" 
their  being  ^urmmintM  with  this  omhlem  of  Chnstiunity,\ 
have  been  erected  in  Er  '  '  iiid  on  the  coiiliuetii.  Ofi 
these  the  most  lemarku '  and  are  tho^e  built  by  the 

comiound  of  Ed  word  L  ;..  .^.^u.  ^a  of  hi^  queen  El  en  nor. 
Three  of  these  still  remain,  at  Geddington.  Northumpton^r 
and  Wallham  Cross,  near  London.  The  hifet,  which  is  tho' 
most  elet^ant,  consii^ts  of  four  stories.  It  U  hcxiigouul  on  the  - 
^^ronnd  plan,  and  beautifully  enriched;  the  story  imin«-i' 
diately  aliovc  this  is  supported  by  buttresses,  and  formed  into  • 
niches  in  which  are  three  fignres  of  the  queen.  The  coi«^ 
ut  the  back  of  the  llgnres  is  carried  up  beyond  the  nicheii,'* 
and  has  been  restored  with  a  battlement  and  a  cru»s  sus-** 
tained  on  a  crockettetl  spire.  Churchcii  ha^e  usually  crustes^ 
fixed  on  their  gable  ends.  Mark  el -crosses  were  formerly" 
very  common  in  England     They  are  oOeij   '  \  wi^fl^ 

niche*  and  vaulted,  thus  forming  an  open   ^  i?*  at*- 

Sidi!^bury  and  Chichester.     Winchester-crosN,  ..  i,i.  <.  ^-^  tmo'^ 
ot  I  lie  most  perfect  of  the  crosses  ere c led  fur  religiou^  pur-  • 
poses,  is  of  much  later  date  than  ttiose  erected  by  Edward  L  * 
Near  Ely,  on  the  road  to  Dovvnham -market,  there  is  a  sin- 
gular cross,  consisting  of  a  long  slender  stone  shafts  on  the 
top  of  which   there  are  riclily   carved   niches  projecting''^ 
Ijeyond  the  sides  of  the  shaft.    There  is  a  representation  oT 
a  cross  on  some  terra  cotta  lamps  in  the  British  Museum.^ 
The  largest  c*>nhttucte<l  crosses  arc  those  of  St.  Peter's  at- ' 
Rome  and  St,  l^aul's,  London.  • 

In  some  of  the  Catholic  processions  in  Rome  enormous  ' 
j  crosses,  constructed  of  wood  and  card-bt*     -  1,  ba-'^ 

11ance<l  h\  a  waisihnnd  round  the  body  if^  *' 

CROSS,  from  the  Latin  *Crux;     i  ^       f 

I  punishment  appears  to  have  been  in  u- 

recorded  |K^!  r  I  uds  of  history.     It  vvn*^  *'  .,,..,,,..;; 

!  of  some  barbarous  tribe  to  preveu  a  captive  ' 

I  by  fastening  him  to  a  tree,  or  us^l  :  ;  .uh  on  an  ^ 

I  eneniy>y  leaving  hira  to  expire  of  wanti  or  a  prey  to  birdji  ' 
and  beaivtsj.  * 

Crosses,  whatever  was  the  original  form,  were,  in  course  ' 
of  tiiiie»  maile  of  two  pieces  of  woo^l.  These  crosses  have  ' 
been  divider!  by  antiquarians  into  three  kinds.  The  crux  ' 
decussala.  or  cross  dividwl  like  the  letter  X,  and  usually  i 
called  St.  Andrew's  cross;  the  crux  coram issn,  or  joineil 
cross,  consisting  of  an  upright  piece  of  timber  with  a  ' 
transverse  piece  on  the  extreme  top  at  *  •  ngle^  with 
the  first,  like  the  letter  T;  and  the  cr\r  or  let-in 


ruuiiiivni 
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ft*iM.-ii  r....v..ii  «...».  sometimes  barely  curled,  and 

ird:  a  few  instances  occur  in 

i.  ^      ,    .  in  the  form  of  a  mace.     The 

eon,  in  hts 'Voyage*  Lit  urt^iques  de  Franca/ 

hi,  )K  172,  -nv*,  many  of  the  early  crosiers  weiv 

'-*  staff  \\QS  usually  of  a  simpler 

hop.     One  of  the  earliest  abbat ical 

whii-h   can  be  seen  in  Enghmd,  is  pro- 

ntfd  on  the  tomb  of  abbiit  \  itali?*.  in  the 

Abbey,  whodicf!  in  ia«'2.  The  most 

remaining  is  that  of  William  of 

nt.r  LMir,  richly  enamelled,  which  is  exhi- 

the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the 

;i*  .1.,.  K.  1.  .,  1.;...  .,^f  bequeathed  it  in  141*4, 

id  edit.  8vo.  Oxf  1777, 

:.;     L.  -levs  in  wm>d  in  anticut 

1  with  bishops  and  abbots  in  their 

uh\  wood,  tbe  top  canvd  into  I  be 

im's  head,  was  found  many  years  aa^o,  upon 

n  of  bishop  Grosteste  at  Lincoln,  wh<>  died 

fay  across  the  body  from  the  right  shoulder  to 

At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  this  staff,  upon 

te,  was  this  inscription:     'Per  baculi  formani 

ito  normom.*     (Gough,  Sepulchr.  Man.  vol.  i, 

an  atitient  royal  town  in  the  circle  of  Jaslo, 

-:  •    "  r  rt  of  Austrian  Galicia,  lyinf;  in  a 

V  between  the  Wyslaka  ancl  Mor- 

lU  of  f>nO  houses,  with  about  StlOO 

ue,  a  chapler-liouse,  a   hands<mu 

!i.  built    (►u  the  foundations  of  a 

I  monastery  of  freestone, 

I      The  people  are  much 

anutttctufc  ot  uiferior  article* ;  the'fuiriare 

idcd,  and  it  is  a  place  of  dcpobit  for  the 

eoT*6UiDed  in  Galicia* 


t   be 

II   of 


cross,  in  which  the  transverse  piece  of  \ii^x^r*i  .^  • 
upright,  but  placed  siimewhat  below  the  top  of  ifi 
in  this  form  -j-*  This  is  the  cro*<-  iTi  uTiirh  rinUi 
representetl  to  have  suffered, 
any  absolute  authority  for  a-S'  ' 
the  cross  used  on  that  occasion,  yet  tlie  cmunutance  of  an 
inscription  having  been  placed  over  his  head  renders  tlio 
conjecture  probable.  '*^ 

Amongst  the  Carthai^nians,  persons  of  all  conditions, 
even  commanders  of  annies,  were  subjected  to  itv  but 
amongst  the  Romans  it  was  considered  as  tbe  punish meiit 
i>f  sluves,  and  intlicted  on  that  cla^is  only.  With  respect  io 
the  Jews,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  crucitlition,  as  we 
undei^tand  it,  was  a  mode  of  mmishment  used  by  them  in 
antieut  times.  The  putting  the  sons  of  Siiul  to  deaTh  by 
the  Gibconites  has  been  adduced  as  furutb^hing  evidence 
that  cruciflxion  was  practised  by  them  VI  Samuel,  cop.  21 ) ; 
but  the  practice  di>es  not  teetn  to  warrant  the  conciision. 
It  jj  however  to  be  observed  that  the  term  '  hanging'  «jn  n 
trefc'  is  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  cruciOxion.  {Acts,  Unit 
chap.,  .ISth  verse.) 

Previous  to  cruciftxion  the  stifferer  was  scourged*  If  d  ' 
was  also  forced  to  carry  his  own  cross;  atid  this  (:mK»ng«^t 
the  Romans  at  least)  probably  arose  from  the  disgust  and 
horror  with  which  this  instrument  of  puni!»hnieul  \\ns 
viewed  and  considered  by  that  people,  and  their  disinclina- 
tion even  to  touch  it,  (Cicero  in  Verrem,)  The  ciiminal 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  bear  his  own  instrument  of 
torture.  Previous  to  the  infliction  of  the  punisltment,  the 
sufferer  was  stripped  nuked,  and  it  is  probable  tluit  be  was 
Uiid  down  on  the  cross  for  the  purpose  of  having  tbe  nail.i 
diiieu  iu  his  ban (L*  and  feet,  or  being  fastened  with  ropes, 
which  was  sometimes  the  case.  The  cross  was  then  elc- 
\ated.  Afterwanls  the  legs  were  broken,  wounds  iutlicled 
\^ith  a  si)ear,  or  other  sharp  instrument,  to  ha>.tcn  denth, 
but  this  was  not  invariably  done.  As  death,  in  many 
cases,  did  not  ensue  for  a'  len^^th  of  tima,  guard*  were 
placed  to  irrcvenl  the  relatives  or  friends  of  iho  crucified 
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from  giving  them  any  relief,  or  taking  them  away  whilst 
alive,  orremovin^'  their  bodies  after  they  were  dead. 

The  represent utions  of  crucifixions  by  painters  are,  in 
our  opinion,  calculated  to  give  very  erroneous  notions  both 
of  the  cross  ilsclt'  and  the  mode  of  punishment.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  crosses  actually  used  were  so  lofty  or  so 
lartre  and  massive  as  those  v.hich  we  see  in  pictures.  Instru- 
ments of  such  dimensions  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose.  When  we  read  in  Josephus  of  hundreds 
of  Jews  being  crucified  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  a  day, 
we  cannot  i»uppose  tliat  so  great  a  (quantity  of  timber  woiild 
be  used  or.  those  occasions.  The  circumstance  of  the  suf- 
ferer carrying  his  own  cross  weighs  against  the  probability 
of  its  being  of  the  size  which  these  representations  give  it. 
It  is  not  unusual  in  paintings  to  represent  crucifixion  as 
taking  place  after  the  cross  is  elevated,  and  the  executioner 
is  represented  standing  on  a  high  ladder,  and  driving  a  nail 
into  the  hand  of  the  crucified  person.  It  seems  much  more 
likely  that  the  sufferer  was  nailed  to  the  cross  before  it 
was  raised  and  fixed  in  the  ground.  *  Pone  crucem,  servo,* 
*  Put  the  cross  to  the  slave,*  is  the  expression  used  by  Ju- 
venal. Crucifixion  sometimes  took  place  with  the  head 
downwards,  and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  death  in 
this  way.  Death  by  the  cross,  in  a  strong  and  healthy  per- 
son, must  necessarily  hare  been  tedious  and  hngering,  and 
instances  have  occurred  of  persons  who,  after  remaining 
some  time  on  the  cross,  were  taken  down,  and  survived. 
When  the  crucified  person  was  only  attached  to  the  cross 
by  ropes,  this  seems  by  no  means  extraordinary ;  and  even 
when  it  took  place  by  nailing,  neither  the  wounds  them- 
selves nor  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  would  be  sufficient  in 
all  casos  to  bring  on  speedy  death.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  several  women  (religious  enthusiasts,  called 
Convulsionaires)  voluntarily  underwent  crucifixion.  Dr. 
Merand,  an  eye-witness  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  these 
persons,  relates  that  he  was  present  at  the  crucifixion  of 
two  females,  named  Sister  Rachel  and  Sister  Felicity. 
They  were  laid  down,  fixed  by  nails  five  inches  long  driven 
firmly  through  both  hands  and  feet  into  the  wood  of  which 
the  crosses  were  made.  The  crosses  were  then  raised  to  a 
vertical  position.  In  this  manner  they  remained  nailed, 
while  other  ceremonies  of  these  fanatics  proceeded.  Sister 
Rachel,  who  had  been  first  crucified,  was  then  taken  down: 
she  lost  very  little  blood.  Sister  Felicit6  was  afterwards 
^aken  from  her  cross.  Three  small  basins,  called  palettes, 
full  of  blood,  flowed  from  her  hands  and  feet  Their 
wounds  were  then  dressed,  and  the  meeting  was  terminated. 
Sister  Fehcit^  declared  that  it  was  the  twenty-first  time 
she  had  undergone  crucifixion.  (Justus  Lipsius,  Roma 
Ilfusfrata.) 

CROSS-BOW.    [Archery.] 

CROSSARCHUS.    [Viverridje.] 

CROSSBILL.    rFRiNGiLLiD;B.] 

C  ROT  ALO'PHORU  S.    [Rattlesnake,  j 

CRO'TALUM  (KpSraXov),  an  antient  musical  instru- 
ment, which,  it  appears  from  medals,  was  used  by  the  Cory- 
ban  tes,  or  priests  of  Cybele.  The  Crotalum  differed  from 
the  sistrum,  though  the  names  are  often  confounded,  and  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  castanet  kind  (Diet 
de  Treroux).  Some  consider  it  as  a  cjTnbal  of  small  dimen- 
sions; and  from  the  allusions  to  it  by  Virgil,  Lucretius,  and 
others,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion. 

CRO'TALUS.    [Rattlesnake.] 

CROTCHET,  in  musi(%  a  character  or  note  formed  of  a 
round  head,  and  a  stem  descending  from  the  left  side  of  the 
iipper  part — 


m 


It  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  semibreve,  an4  in  slow  time 
(lar^Oy  for  instance,)  its  duration  is  about  one  second. 

CROTON  (Kporwv),  now  Cotrone,  a  town  on  the  east  coast 
of  Calabria,  with  a  castle  and  a  small  port.  [Calabria.]  Th« 
district  of  Cotrone,  one  of  the  four  into  which  the  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  2  is  divided,  contained,  at  the  census  of 
1824,37,175  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 
Croton  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  Greek 
colonies  in  Magna  Gnrcia :  its  circuit  was  twelve  Roman 
miles.  It  was  filmed  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the 
fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  beauty  of  its  women.  It 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  its  neighbours  of  Sybaris  and 
the  Loch ;  it  defeated  the  fonaex  (Herod,  y.  44),  and  was  de- 


feated by  the  latter  m  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sagra.  It  was  afterwards  taken  bv  surprise  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Syracuse,  and  subsequently  devastated  bv  Pyr- 
rhus.  During  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged  by  a 
combined  force  of  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  reduced  to  20,000,  were  unable  to 
defend  the  large  extent  of  their  walla.  They  surrendered, 
and  afterwards  sought  a  refuge  among  their  antient  enemies 
the  Loeri  (Livy,  xxiii.  3U).  The  Romans  aftoi-wards  i^'nt 
a  colony  to  Croton.  This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Milo 
the  athleta,  of  whose  strength  wonderful  stories  are  told,  of 
several  celebrated  physicians  and  philosophers^  and  was  aI»o 
the  residence  of  Pythagoras. 


XotnofCiotoa.: 
BriUdiMusmm.    AetualSiM.    Sihr«r.    Weight  lit  graioj. 

CROTON,  an  euphorbiaceous  genua  comprelien4ing 
a  large  number  of  species,  many  of  which  have  inporltiit 
medical  nroperties.  It  is  distinguished  fiom  other  mri 
of  its  oraer  by  monoecious  flowers ;  the  malea  witi  4> 
parted  valvular  calyx;  5  petals,  6 glands  alternate wiikijhe 
petals;  and  a  definite  number  of  distinct  stamen* ;.flw 
females  with  a  5-parted  calyx ;  no  petals  ;  three  hild.  or 
multifid  styles ;  5  glands  surrounding  the  ovary,  and  a  tii- 
ooccous  fruit.  The  species  are  extremely  divereified  m  ap- 
pearance, some  being  trees,  others  bushes,  others  herbanH>ui 
plants ;  many  with  serrated  or  lobed  leaves,  many  with  en- 
tire ones ;  sometimes  covered  with  hair,  somotimea  haM\ 
and  now  with  a  small  compact,  now  with  long  lax  bsJk' 
rescence.  The  following  are  a  fow  of  the  more  remarkaU^ 
species : — 

1.  Croton  Cascarilla,  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  ijpnli 
entire,  stalked,  downy  on  the  under  sur&ce.  Stem  wAt 
rescent  A  native  of  the  Bahamas,  St  Domingo^  aii 
Florida.  Fde  considers  it  quite  certain  that  this  apedaiii 
what  furnishes  the  cascarilla  bark  of  commerce ;  but  othHi 
ascribe  it  to  Croton  Eleutheria  ;  and  Schiede  suapecU  ti«t 
it  may  be  rather  the  produce  of  C  PseucUhchtncL,  whick  k  ] 
found  to  be  the  real  Quina  blanca  of  the  apothecanei  «f  \ 
Jalapa.  j 

2.  Croton  Tiglium.    Leaves  ovate,  smooth,  aeamiiH^    ] 
serrated.    Stem  arborescent    Flowers  in  tenniiial  apilBK     | 
Fruit  smooth,  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut    An  inbabitui  if    j 
the  Moluccas,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  ladiia 
This  plant  is  at  once  the  most  active  anddangeioua  of  diii- 
tic  purgatives ;  every  part,  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit,  oaWMli 
participate  equally  in  the  energy.    The  leaves  an  so  acfii 
as  to  inflame  the  mouth,  lips,  and  fiiuces  of  those  vbo 
merely  chew  them,  bringing  on  swelling  and  producing  ' 
sensation  of  burning  as  far  as  the  anus.    The  seeds  thitva 
into  water  intoxicate  fish.    Ten  or  twenty  fimita  braised     : 
with  honey  have  been  known  to  kill  a  horse  by  the  vmM 
diarrhcBa  they  have  produced.     Hence  the  oil  obtauisi 
from  the  seeds,  when  used  medicinally,  has  to  be  adniBa- 
tered  with  extreme  care. 

3.  Croton  lacetferum.  Leaves  ovate,  downy,  semiklA 
stalked ;  calyxes  downy ;  flowers  in  terminal  spikes ;  fraiti 
small  and  velvety.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies.  This  sped* 
is  said  to  fiimish  the  finest  of  all  the  sorts  of  lac,  but  woMil 
ever  to  find  its  way  to  England.  It  is  very  pure,  of  a  bri^ 
red,  and  furnishes  a  brilliant  varnish  in  Ceylon. 

Croton  Dracoy  a  Mexican  plant,  with  long,  heait-shapA 
woolly  leaves ;  with  C  sphigrocarpum  and  tanguijmm 
yields,  when  wounded,  a  resinous  substance  of  a  deep  tA 
colour,  resembling  dragon's  blood.  Others  are  merely  tfO- 
matic ;  from  C  mhamiferum,  the  liqueur  called  JSau  if 
Mantei  is  distilled ;  C  aromaticumj  niveum,  /ragram  and 
coriaceum,  have  similar  qualities;  and  C.  tmriferWi 
exudes  a  fragrant  resin  ^analogous  to  inoeuae. 


^-"•*'^'"'*^v. — CaacarillA  bark  i*  yielded  by  the 
!  >,  a  tree  or  j»bTuK  i^rowjnf?  in  the  vi- 
1  in  the  district  of  Flan  del  Kio.  in  the 
<Jirux,  Mexico,  where  it  ia  known  by  the 
f  ♦     ;  ■,  or  Quioa  Blanc*.  It  most  likeiy  comes  to 

lifougli  the  Bahama  islands*  fhim  one  of  which  the 
Ml  Kleutheria  k  derived  ;  but  it  is  not  yielded  by 
t  todigvnous  to  the^  islaadii.  (D.  Don,  in  Jamie- 
nwA  iwl  xvLp»  367,) 

irk  oootifs  in  pieces  about  a  foot  loQ^,  which  are 

)f  Qverlapptrig ;  externally  covere<l  with  a  culjcb. 

luly  peeU  off.  «o  tliat  the  liber  or  bark  in  often  ex- 

II   wUich  case  it  feels   soft   and  cork-like.     The 

eternally  is  yellow isli^  ash-grey,  or  varying  to  red- 

ro;   ihis  last  colour  is  mostly  owing  to  the  pri^ 

tirkt'ti^     The  surfUce  is  ako  marked  by  irregular, 

fi  !  fixrroWA.     TliiJ  in  nor  aurfaco  is  a  dirty  or 

f>  L:r.    Odour  faintly  aromaiic:  taiite  bitter, 

Mnuaut,  and  stimulating.     No  alkaloid  has  bcun 

iti  it,  but  it  possesses  much  volatile  oil ;  one  pound 

riclcU  one  drachm  and  a  hulf  of  volatile  oil.     This 

somelimi^    mixed    with     the    cinchona    barks, 

Ued  gra> -fever  bark;  a  nubstitntion  in  no  respect 

^'         '^j barilla  on  the  human  system  depends 

I'  r  principle,  and  paitly  on  its  volalile  oil ; 

Li*«^:t  ii  approaches  the  pure  jiitters,  by  the  latter 

■liliG  siimttlants.     It  {Hji^esses  this  great  adv;intage 

p^i  nil  ».tiii-r  tonic  medicines,  that  it  is  more  easily 

f  h,  when  no  other  affection  of  that 

I  uUty  and   inactivity.     This  property 

^bc  iuipurted  toother  Ionics  by  the  addition  oi  aro- 

rbiio  it  is  po:^se!ised  naturally  by  this  spontaneous 

tiou>     In  the  treatment  of  pure  indigestion  frum 

of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  cascarilla 

)e  preference.     It  is  likewise  of  much  utility  in  the 

It  of  intermittent  and  nervous  fevers,  and  chronic 

d«|»endeQt  upon  debility;  provided  no  iniiam- 

mdilion  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach 

€o-exii»ls. 
or  infuaion  ia  tlie  best  mode  of  administration ; 
b  objectioDable  &om  dissipating  the  volatile  oiL 
ON  OIL.    Th«  saeds  of  tbo  Qeotaa  Tiglii  wero 


formerly  used  as  a  drastic  purgative  medicine*  undur  tii^ 
name  uf  grains  of  TQly,  or  Molucca  grains;  but  at  jnescnt 
the  oil  only  is  employed.  The  tceds  are  rouiied  uiid  dn^a 
subjcctctl  to  compression;  the  oil  is  thcrefure  leiujed  an 
cxpreisi»ed  uiL  It  is  of  a  honey-yellow  or  bruwuish  colour, 
of  inodciate  consistence,  having  an  oduur  resembling  the 
refill  of  jalap;  the  taste  is  at  Urst  slightly  randd,  after- 
ward?* acrid,  causing  a  feeljug  of  burning  m  llie  throaty 
which  lasts  for  several  houra« 

A  |K»rti(jn  of  the  oil  is  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  more  by 
iPther;  it  is  however  soluble  in  every  proporl ion  m  fixed 
and  volatile  uils.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  peculiar  pnn- 
eiplo  termed  TigHn,  in  tlie  pro|  ortion,  whtn  tl.e  oil  is  go* 
nuine.  uf  45  per  cent.  It  i*  often  adulterated  with  olive 
or  castor  oil,  which  admixtures  may  be  detected  by  the 
process  suggested  by  Dr.  Nimmo.  An  artificially  prepared 
substitute,  sometimes  met  with,  is  a  mixture  of  the  reain  of 
jalap,  Canada  balsam,  fixed  oil,  euphorbium,  &c.  (Hoi^l.) 
The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Jatropha  Curcas  (Linn.)  is  also 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  genuine  oil.  In  the  dose  uf  one 
drop  (when  the  pure  oil  is  usedj  it  produces  considerable 
purgative  effect,  and  may  be  very  advantageously  employed 
when  ditliculty  of  swallowing  oxista,  since  it^  application  to 
the  tongue  is  often  sufficient  to  ensure  the  purgative  acliom 
Hence  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  or  parid)sis  of  the  throat,  the 
de^^ired    effect   may  be  obtained  even  when  tb  '■   ia 

insensible.    In  tlie  treatment  of  that  form  of  n  ,>a 

of  the    brain  termed   hydrocephalus^  even  wi  nn 

appears  to  have  taken  place,  and  torpor  or  pai  is, 

crotoo  oil  will  often  briiiij  about  the  recovefy  oi  i...  .■^...  u^r. 
(See  Abercrombie  on  Di&taseit  r/  iite  Brain,  1st  edik 
p.  157.)  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy  croton  oU  is  id 
mi  ulculable  value*  It  is  likewise  used,  but  sometimes  vety 
impi'uperly,  in  ca*^es  of  obstruction  of  the  intestinal  canaL 
It  is  huwever  useful  in  aiding  in  the  expulsioa  of  the  tape- 
worm, when  proper  anthelmintic  medicines  have  been 
prescribed.  The  powerful  impre^ion  which  it  makes  on  tbe 
intestinal  canal  renders  it  useful  in  some  cases  of  dropi<y. 
It  IS  in  most  instances  proper  to  combine  it  with  castor  on, 
almond  etntd^ion,  or  un  alkali,  to  lessen  its  acnmuuy. 

CEaru'FHAGA,  Linn,;  CroUjythaswt,  Browne,  Bris- 
aon ;  a  t^enus  of  birds  pluced  by  Losson  under  the  third 
family //e/eroram;yAe!4-,  of  the  order  Grimpeurs  (sransores*), 
Cuvier ;  Zygodactyii,  Temm. ;  SyUaim  Zygodaciyie^t, 
Vieill 

Bii/  snurt,  very  much  compressed,  arcbetl,  without  den- 
tilations,  elevated,  and  surmounted  by  a  veitioal  and  tren- 
chant crest ;  nostrils  ba^ilary,  open  ;  fourth  and  Mh 
quilh  longest;  tail  feat hent  long,  rounded. 

These  birtls  arc  called  Am  and  Anno  in  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil, and  Anno  in  Piirajyuav,  In  Mexic^j  they  are  named, 
according  to  Ilcnian  1  "  '  -^K  and  in  the  Anuliea 
Bouts  de  fjetufi,  Jmuf  f(*  SfWannei,  and  Per* 

roquets  rtoirif.  1  n  Cay  c'  ■  m  <  i  - 1  m  i  < .-( .  uiio n  name  is  Bou i  Ueur 
de  Camin.  Their  general  colour  ui  black,  with  more  or 
less  of  metal  111    r<  il.itions. 

Geogroftii  t button, — A  iiinsidomblo  portion  of 

America;    i  ,    the  hut  and  humid  parts,  but  the 

south  mort'  :  atid  the  Antilles. 

HabitH^  I  rhe  ants  h\e  in  tlocks,  and  are  so  far 

from  timid,  ttiaL  when  they  see  theur  com  pan  tons  full  before 
the  gun,  the  survivors  tly  but  a  short  way,  and  then  a^tam 
pitch.  Bushes,  the  skirts  of  womls,  and  the  borders  of 
flooded  savannalis  are  their  favourite  haunts.  Their  food 
consists  of  small  lizards,  insects,  and  set  ■  *'  ^  [\;iits 
are  said  to  use  the  samo  ncivt,  luitlt  on  th*  Hreeai 

and  of  large  dimensions,  when  cuusidei^d  m  rci.Mi  »ti  to  the 
number  of  couples  occupying  it*  where  they  lay  and  htiich 
their  young  in  concert. 

Example,  Crotophaga  Ant.  Black,  with  bronzed  tints 
in  some  lights.  Size  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  common 
blackbird:  less  than  that  of  a  jackdaw.  Loi^ality,  moist 
avannalis  and  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  m  the  We^t 
India  Islands,  Carolina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c.  It  is  the 
Ra£or-billed  blackbird  qf  Jamaica  of  t^teaby,  the  Sm^annah 
btackbird  of  the  Bngiish  colonists,  and  ihe  great  blucAbtrd 
of  Sloane. 

Browne  (But.  qf  Jixmatca)  thus  describes  it  •  Thia  bird 
is  about  the  size  of  a  Barbary  dove,  or  something  larger^ 
black  all  over,  and  splay-footed,  like  a  parrot.  It  has  a 
long  square  tail*  a  broatl  compre^ied  bill,  and  a  abort  thin 
tongue;  but  the  beak,  or  upp«r  part  of  the  bill,  is  flatted 

*  Bintii  wUlcH  tMivc  ilui  BXt«nul  Um  dii«Gt«d  tMckwariih 
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or  tl»«  sides,  (irt'lwHl  and  liliarp  aliove,  and  straisrUt  at  Iho 
fd^es  below.  They  live  cliieHy  upon  ticks*  and  other  ^nmll 
%'crnnn»  and  may  fretjucntly  be  seen  jninpin|^  about  all  the 
cowu  and  oxen  in  the  fields ;  nay,  tlioy  are  ofTon  ob^rved 
to  fly  on  their  backjs,  unless  they  lie  down  for  them*  whu'h, 
if  much  troubled  witli  licks,  they  generally  <lo  when  I  hey 
SQ^  the  birda  about  ihem ;  but  if  the  beast  be  heedless,  they 
hop  once  or  twice  round  it,  looking  it  very  enrneslly  in  I  he 
face  every  linu;  they  pajss,  as  if  they  seemed  to  know  that  it 
was  only  requisite  to  be  seen*  to  be  indulged.  They  are 
very  noisy  birds,  and  one  of  the  most  common  sorts  in 
all  the  pastures  of  Jamaica,  Their  tlight  is  low  and 
short* 

Sloane  tlnis  describe*  hi^  specimen^  under  the  name  of 
Uia  great  biaddtird,  '  This  watj  thirteen  inchos  loner  rroTo 
the  end  of  the  hdl  to  the  end  of  tlio  tad,  uud  about  lifleen 
int  tir-  frnm  the  end  of  one  wini^  to  the  end  of  tho  other, 
1  ':   extended;    the  bill  was   Ihree- quarter!*  of  an 

ji  ,  and  black,  the  under  mandihlc  b^^iuf^  strait^hl^ 

live  upptr  of  a  singular  make,  distinguishing  it  from  other 
bii'd^i;  for  it  was  arched  or  round,  rai?>ed  lii^h,  Hat  and  thin 
on  the  upper  round  edge,  The  feet  have  tiiree  toes  before 
and  one  l;oIiind  (though  Marcgrave  says  otherwise).  The 
It'L's  lire  two  inches  long,  and  blaek  a^  jet;  the  middle  toe 
Im  IVmc  i*  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  armed  with  a  pr(>tty 
shaii^  elaw^  and  Iho  other  toes  proportionable.  The  colour 
of  the  feathers  all  over  is  black.  The  slomach  of  this  bird 
was  pretty  thick;  it  wa»  very  full  of  grasshoppers,  iK^elle*, 
&c,,  disjointed  and  partly  dissolved, 

*  It  haunts  the  w(H>ds  on  the  edges  of  the  savannahs,  and 
iS  vei'y  common,  making  a  loud  noi«e  ujwn  the  si^ht  of 
niivnkimi  which  alai-ras  pII  the  fowl  in  their  neighbour 
hood,  so  that  (hey  are  very  prejudicial  lo  fowlers;  but,  on 
the  other  Imnd,  when  negroes  run  from  tlieir  masters  aii*l 
iir«3  pursued  by  them  in  the  wm>ds  to  be  brought  back  to 
their  KHice,  theif^e  birds,  on  sight  of  them,  as  of  other  men, 
will  make  a  noise  and  direct  tbe  pursuers  which  way  Ihey 
must  take  to  follow  tliclr  blacks,  who  otherwise  might  live 
always  in  the  remoter  itdand  woods  in  pleasnte  and  idle- 
ne^,' 

*  Perhaps  this  binl  may  have  the  toes  sometimes  two  be- 
fore, at  other  times  two  behind.' 

Sloane*s  doubt  may  have  arisen  frotn  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  dead  specimens.  The  fS^ct  is  that  the  external  toe 
in  some  scansorial  biids  can  be  directed  backwards*  bvit  not 
forwards  to  any  extent. 

Tliese  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  speak. 
Their  ile^h  is  said  to  have  a  bad  odour. 


I  '^^J^. 


£CrDlophafAA&L] 

CROUP,  a  specific  inltamraation  of  Ihc  air  tubes  giving 
rise  to  a  peculiar  secretion,  which  concretes  almo.^l  imme- 
diately it  id  fnrmed,  producing  a  fiilse  membrane,  which 
lines  the  tttfected  parts,   It  has  been  shown  [CatarkuJ  that 


the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  air  passaget  is  tub- 
jec*t  to  two  different  kin*U  of  in  I  la  mm  at  iun,  each  preaeotinc; 
distinctive  characters.  In  one  the  infiaramation  produces  a 
secretion  winch  does  not  concrete,  const ituling  all  the  va- 
rietics  of  bronchitis^  catarrh,  ke*  In  the  other  the  ititim- 
mat  ion  produces  a  secretion  which  consolidates  almoslthe 
moment  it  is  fgnued»  giving  rise  to  the  %^rious  pbeuo- 
mena  which  constitute  the  jx^culiar  di-iease  denominigid 
Croup* 

That  the  inflammation  which  tennmatc^  in  tlio  fomiatMtn 
of  the  secretion  peculiar  to  croup  is  of  a  spe^   T  ine^ia 

argued,  first,  because  it  uniformly  terminjit  pro- 

duction of  this  jieculiar  secretion;  and,  secuimiy,  L^ecoiiee 
this  <ecretton  is  obviously  not  dependent  un  the  ititenii^of 
the  intiammator^' action,  since  the  phenotnena  chtfaelanilic 
of  inflammation  arc  often  less  acute  in  croup  tbsft  iiti- 
tarrh-  It  htis  been  conjectured  that  caf a rrh  depends  ij|kiii 
intlaramatiou  of  the  secreting  follicles  of  the  mucous  nrcav 
brane,  and  that  croup  depends  upon  indammati^jn  of  the 
capillary  arteries  of  its  tissue,  a  conjecture  which  i«  prol«l'lv 
correct,  ihough  in  the  present  state  of  our  knn\rlrdge  it 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  conjecture,    A  'lam- 

uiution,  however,  presents  in  the  essential  ph^  i  (la* 

racters  so  diflerent,  it  in  convenient  to  distit,  ^n^ii 

from  the   other  by  distinct  names,  and  a<  the 

former  is  termed  Catarrhal,  and  the  latter  Pi a«) tic  inifaini- 
mation 

The  false  membrane,  the  reiuU  of  plr^*  -  r;- r-—- -i]  {^^ 
(Innvinalion,  moubls  itself  to  the  part  iii  «  mi 

extend  beyond  the  iutiamed  yiorlion  ol  ,..,  nn- 

liranc;  it  varies  in  tluckno^s  from  half  a  hn  •;  it 

is  of  t\  white  or  whity-bronn  colour ;  it  has  (  rjm 

of  boiled  white  of  egi^,  and  its  firmness  is  ;i  jt«t 

where  it  is  thickest.     lYhen  it  is  raised  fruin  ;-««« 

membrane,  the  latter  is  alway^v  found  To  be  reddenc<l  nd 
swollen,  Imt  rarely  to  the  degree  comra<jn  in  catatrlu      ' 

Thi^  tuorhid  serretion  is  most  com  mold  y  )K>ured  out  on 
tlrat  portion  of  the  windpipe  which  constitutes  the  hrym; 
hence  in  pre  n  era  I  thi;  larynx  forms  the  pecuHaf  find  pft>per 
**eat  of  croup;  but  the  site  of  thi^i  adventilious  membrane  i« 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  larynx;  it  often  cjctends  »h(y\'v 
tj  the  clottis  and  epi^lotli<,  and  below  to  the  bronchial 
tubes.  When,  ns  happens  in  the  great  mnj  "*-  'V-i^es, 
the  adventitious  membrane  is  confined  to  il  and 

epiglottis,  it  presents  the  characters  jmtt  (U  .;,;..  .,  hm 
uhon  it  extends  into  tlie  bronchial  tubes  it  becomes  luoife* 
fietl  in  its  appearance*  It  is  then  gonemlly  *  formed  into 
a  single  cylinder,  but  occasionally  info  a  series  of  Irtbtt* In- 
closed within  each  other  in  the  closest  contact,  and  f(*rvkill% 
nltot^ether  a  solid  body,  of  a  thick  and  tolentbly  Arm  ^tnie- 
tuit%  and  in  the  exact  form  of  the  tube  from  whcncjo  it  Im> 
been  abtstracfefl.  Upon  makinpr  a  transverse  section  oMWs 
pol)pitbrm  substance,  c<mcenlric  laminro  are  very  appiBWl. 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  ihe   mucous  surf  '  ma) 

etLsily  utter  death  bo  drawn  out  entire,  pre^<  ftti 

plete  mould  of  a  large  bronchial  lube,  with  an  it>  siii»difi- 
ftions,  down  to  its  minutest  rainiflcations/ 

Though  in  the  croup  the  deposition  of  the  ndvefilitiffBi 
membrane  is  commonly  confineil  to  the  lairnx,  yet  otlnr 
parts  of  the  mucous  raenibrane  in  the  immedint*'  iN-,.'ti!Mnn* 
Iiood  of  the  lar)^x  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  i  '.im- 

mat  ion,  terminating  if^  the  formal  ion  of  a  p:  iido- 

gous  morbid  secretion.    Occasionally  *  small  ^  jny 

apots  apjKar  upon  the  fauces,  surrounded  \<^  mous 

menjbraiie,  highly  and  darkly  reddened.  These  ^H)H  «i* 
large,  coalesce,  and  form  a  continuous  false  mouibranev  <>* 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  huffy  coat  of  the  bhv^» 
lining  the  throat  more  or  less  coinpleteiy.  Sometimes  it  b 
{icen  to  cover  the  posterior  half  of  the  tont^i  '  i 

anterior  part  might  be  elevated  by  a  probe  in 
farm;  occasionally,  though  not  often,  it  pas->fs  nown 
(esophagus  even  into  the  stomacht  hut  much  more  fb^ 
quently  it  extends  into  the  luns:,  pri^ucing  all  the  svmj*- 
toms  of  croup.  When  plastic  inflammation  is  8eate<I  in  iIpb 
fauces,  it  gives  rise  to  a  disease  called  CVnaucho  Mil  urn 
or  Gangrenous  Sore  Throat,  so  named  fi-om  ti 
that  the  spots  on  the  fauces  consist  of  gangr>  n  i  , 

but  more  caret\il  obser\Mtion  has  demonstrated  that 
I'onsist  of  iin  ndrcntitious  membrane.  Nevertheless, 
!^Tv\\Q  doc  kally,  thouy^h   not  ver>'  rarelv,  co-^ 

with  the  I  of  a  fictitious  inembranc,  that  in,  the 

false  mcnibrnnr  IS  deposited  over  n '..  *  "^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  genor 'i  :  IH 


flvBinatiaii  tft  stpictly  limited  fb  the  laryDx,  trarlMm,  ftnd 
bronchi  in  cbilrlrcn;  nnd  to  the  fkn«!<^H  in  arlitU^:  h«nrc 
children  are  by  fur  tho  most  subject  to  croup,  wliil©  fh/we  of 
moru  advanced  aire  arc  seldom  or  neverntttirkcd  with  croup 
as  tt  primary  dii^eiutf!,  but  With  rynauche  mtiligiia,  or  gitn- 
l^rMmuji  sore  throat. 

Tho  most  striking  and  fbarapferisiic  Rymptottis  ofcrfHip 
cif  eoune  depend  on  the  ronsef|iicnres  th;it  result  Irom  the 
obttruction  to  the  free  passai^c  of  the  air  tr*  the  lungs,  that 

Kpeded  rcsspi ration  and  chauGjc  of  the  voi*'e.  The  re- 
ion  is  impelled  in  proportion  to  the*  qimntity  of  adven- 
h  rnemhnoic  that  is  formed,  ami  the  cou5ef|uent  detpreo 
iit'vhirh  the  calibre  of  the  air-tuhc  is  dimiuishod;  in  pro- 
{lorliDn  to  which  must  of  rour^  be  the  diminiitioit  in  the 
Brfumn  of  air  admittetl  to  the  lung.  The  air*passage  in  the 
of  the  disease  is  otWn  obatructe<l  to  suth  a  dcEpree 
kst  painful  feelinc^  of  sufTocatioiK  attended 
11  1  Iml  denote  the  imminent  dant^er  of&uf- 

r,  anii  iituli  is  constantly  oceasitHied  by  the  narrow- 
air*  tube  to  surh  an  extent  as  actually  to  produce 
Jjih-sailder  casesv,  when  not  impeded  to  this  ex- 
piration \a  still  always  didicuUt  anxious, 
le  edges  of  iho  circumference  of  the  in- 
extretsiity  of  the  adventitious  deposit  being  loo^e, 
•nd  soft,  frenuentlv  adhere  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
tube,  ana  require  a  strong  effort  of  inspiration 
the  temporary  ohst ruction,     *  I  have  seen/  says 
*a  blight  t\]\n  of  pfieudo-mcmbrane  traversing 
IfTMurt  of  the  larynx  gutfocate  an  infant  almost  in- 
The  dyspnii?ii  hec<nne«  always  great  when  tlie  con- 
MnMU«t4>s,  and  if  it  he  not  quickly  expectorated^  often 
It'         '      it  iranvcdiately/ 
Ovvu!  '^ased  couditinu  of  the  air-tubcs  the  acts 

* — - '-  i   of  cough  in  i^   prod  vice  peculiar  sounds, 

•norous  and  ringing,  ns  if  the  sound  were 
ulcd  in  a  bra«en  tube.     Sometimes  it  is 
-.embling  the  sound  produccfl  by  a  piston 
:  V  T>ump,  or  by  a  cnjwingnoiso  s^imibr  to 
n  in  the  pip*   The  croupa!  cough  is 
ii-i,  ringing  tkiuiid,  which  h a ji  caused 
kmi  *lai*iai  uiiivk-i>filly  r^mqiared  to  tho  crowing  of  a 

STK»»  voK'O    pai'takesj  of  the  same  character,  being 
\CLlad  m  the  system  by  this^  local  inflamTnn- 
1%  iomim    '  and  uitense.    Tho  iikin  b  buiming 

h«l;  lh9  lAcc  inelimes  covered  with  perspiration  : 

r  Ibt  tyic*  I"  '    ^  or  waterj' ;  the  cai'otid  arteries 

pu  \■^f  veins  arc   tumid,  and   the 

b»ttu^^ .    ..,  ;^....,iU  hard,  and  wiry.     Sometimes 

tkccaontnity.  the  febrile  symptoms  are  of  a  luw  or  aHthe- 

f*'r:  ihe  ^km  Cool,  and  of  a  dirty  paUid  colour; 

,    but   exceeibngly  feeble ;    the  breath 

ral  prij*»tratioii  extreme* 

ibmxftM  atlvauccy,  the  restlessucti:*  and  anxiety  of 

increiiJie;  the  hand  is  constantly  applied  to  the 

ich  is  often  rlii^htly  tuniified  exlernally,  and  somo- 

piitiful  to  the  touch;  the  respiration  becomes  more 

*"*leult,  the  cough  convnbivc  and  exhausting, 

ICC  bloated,  and   ihe  cheekn  and  lips  either 

1r*,     In  tliis  stage  the  pulso  becomes 

lar.  tho  eyefi  sunk,  the  skin  cold  and 

■  .r  r.i.iKie  only  of  a  whisper;  the 
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throat  often  sci^ced  as  if 

-    i^ion;   violent  efforts  are 

I'i  death  at  length  puts  an  end 

J,  either  by  convulsive  sulFoca- 

re  I  if  tlie  restlessness  and  violence 

lethargy  and  stupor. 

ha*  hi-Hja  utaled,  is  almost  pecuhar  to  inftints. 

rur  at   anv  period  from  the  second  month  after 

i   the  younger  the  child  is,  after  it  is 

it  i»  to  the  disease.     It  in  mmi  apt 

*        i  rament  a  n  d  t  he  full  b abi t, 

:\y  recovered  from  a  pro- 

urrence  at  distant  inter- 
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i  ordinarily  produce  only 

lallv  or«  «iiN  iu  the  adult, 

I  lie  fauces 

tibourhood 

it,  stilt  or  frohh, 

rarvcd  children 

r  iiear  the  banks  of 

..illy  pruvsiihi  in  other 


situations  as  an  cpiden[ite»  cs^^ecrally  during  fne  ^ontmtianfo 
of  north  or  etisterly  winds,  after  heiivy  and  long-continue*! 
falls  of  rritn. 

There  is  pcrliaps  no  rlisease  to  whirh  the  human  body  is 
subject  the  progress  of  which  is  so  frighffully  rajnd.     In  a 
few  hours  after  the  attack,  the  morbid  secretion  is  often 
formed  to  such  an  extent,  os  to  prove  inevitably  mortal ;  yet 
the  inflammation  of  which  it  is  the  rcsult  might  have  been 
checked  by  imincdiute,  vigorous,  an<l  judiciouH  treatment. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  that  those  who  hav 
the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  should  be  famihnr 
with  the  first  signs  of  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  mahidy 
Of  these  a  graphic  dcHcnp!  ion  has  been  i^ivcnby  DrChcyne 
who    had   abundant  experience   of  the  disease   in   j^itna 
tions  in  which  it  is  but  too  prevalent.   After  having point*^J 
out  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  first  apjwa ranee  o. 
hoarseness,  which  in  ver)''  young  children  d*>es  not  uj^ualty 
attend  common  catorrh,  arid  conseciuenrly,  when  observeij 
in  a  child  living  in  a  district  which  generates  croup,  tbh 
symptom  k  always  much  more  dcserviutf  of  attention,  evpe- 
cially  if  accompanied  with  a  rough  cougd,  than  it  would  lie 
after  puberty,  this  excellent  physician  sajn,-^ 

*  In  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  croup,  which  almost 
always  takes  place  in  the  e\enitig  probably  of  a  day  during 
which  the  child  has  been  exposed  to  tho  weather,  and  oAen 
after  catarrhal  symptoms  have  existed  for  several  days,  he 
maybe  observed  to  be  exciter! ;  in  van  a  bU^  cpfrit^ ;  more 
ready  than  usual  to  laugh  or  to  cry:  ',  c»c«^a- 

sionally  coughiu!^:  thesound  of  thecoi  -  _li,  tike 

that  which  attends  the  catarrhal  stage  Dt  tlie  meusle*.  More 
genei-ally  huwevcr  the  patient  has  been  for  some  time  in 
l>ed  and  aslec*p  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which 
he  itt  threatened  is  apparent;  then,  perhaj^  without  awaking, 
he  gives  a  very  unusual  cough,  well  kno\ni  to  any  one  why 
has  witnessed  an  attack  of  lhecn>up;  it  rings  zs  if  tlie  child 
had  coughed  tlirough  a  braicn  trumpet ;  it  is  truly  a  iu»kf$ 
chmgosd;  it  penetrates  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  startles  the  experiencefl  mother — "  Oh,  I  am  afraid 
our  child  is  taking  the  croup?"  She  runs  to  the  nur«ory, 
tindjB  her  child  sleeping  8ottly»  and  hopes  she  may  b<s  mis- 
taken. But  remaining  to  tend  him,  before  long  the  ringing 
cough,  a  single  cough,  is  repeated  again  and  again :  the 
patient  is  roused,  and  then  a  new  s>ymptom  is  remarked ; 
the  sound  of  his  voice  is  changcfl;  pulingi  and  a.<$  if  the 
throat  weit*  swelled,  it  corresponds  with  the  <i  '  i  e 
rough  is  ftuccecdiHl  by  a  sonorous  inspiration,  not 
kink  in  pertussis — a  crowing noUe, not  so  shrill,  hm  Minuir 
to  the  soimd  ctuitted  by  a  chicken  in  tho  pip  (which  in 
some  parts  of  Scut  hind  is  called  the  roup,  hence  probably 
the  word  croup) ;  the  breathing,  hitherto  inaudible  and  na- 
tural, t^w  becomes  uuilible.  and  a  little  slower  than  com- 
mon, as  If  the  lueath  were  forced  through  a  narrow  tube; 
and  this  is  more  remarkable  as  the  chscaso  advances.  A 
hlu^h  of  inrtainmaiion  may  soinotimes  be  detected  on  the 
(auct's.  and  in  souie  rare  iustanres  a  slight  degree  of  swelling 
round  the  Inri'iix,  ami  the  child  tomidain.H  of  uneasiness  in 
his  throat,  atid  sa\s  he  i«  eliokmg.  The  ringing  cough,  foU 
tawed  by  crowing*  mspiratioti,  the  breathing  as  if  the  fiir 
were  dmwn  into  tho  lungs  by  a  pisttjn,  the  Hushed  face,  the 
tearful  nr-  f  '  '  ^  'hot  eye;  quick,  hard,  and  incompressible 
puke;  1  i;  thirst,  and  higii  coloured  urine — form 

a  c4iml>Ki..,.oii  .i  symptoms  which  indicate  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  uiacns^*,  Sometimes  the  syiuptom* 
enumerated  i^ubside  about  midniglit,  e\cn  in  the  ubs,enc« 
of  medical  treatment;  per hapji  to  return  m  the  course  dt 
the  foUowing  evening.  From  seven  or  eight  o'di.vck  till 
midnight  this  complaint  is  always  at  its  height;  but  in 
general,  unless  the  patient  be  treated  with  promptitude  and 
judgment,  the  disease  may  be  expectctl  to  terminate  fatally ; 
a  new  order  of  symptoms,  the  second  stage  of  croup,  as  it  is 
called,  taking  plar^    \      i      ruurse  of  the  next  day.' 

If  the  fliet  of  th^  r  hanged  from  it*  or  dinar)'  food 

to  that  of  the  sitnpii-M  .ulu  blandest  kind,  as  gruel  orarrow- 
root,  the  moment  the  boar*c  cough  and  rough  voice  are 
perceivfed ;  if  it  be  immediately  placf^l  and  kept  in  bed  in 
an  equable  and  moderately  warm  temperature,  and  one 
grain  or  two  grains  of  the  povder  of  ipecacuanha  be  gi\en 
every  hour,  or  every  alternate  hour,  all  the  symptoms  may 
subside  without  any  further  remedies,  and  the  threatened 
attack  be  effectually  prevented;  but  if  with  tbifi  hoar«o 
cough  and  rough  voice  the  clnld  be  «llow»?d  it^  orrlinarv 
diet,  and  be  exposed  ai»  usual  to  the  o|>.  k  will 

bu^en  on  iu  the  mode  describc^l  mUii  fulty 
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established ;  and  then  any  treatment  that  may  be  employed, 
to  be  of  the  least  avail,  must  be  most  enereetic.  The 
prompt  employment  of  the  most  powerfiil  remeaies  is  indis- 
pensable ;  yet  they  must  be  administered  with  cautious  and 
judicious  boldness.  It  is  a  disease  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  it  is  the  great  object  of  medical  treatment  to 
subdue,  is  not  so  much  of  a  violent  as  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  this  renders  it  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be 
guarded  in  the  administration  of  some  of  the  more  powerful 
remedies  to  which  he  must  resort,  and  especially  in  the  em- 
ployment of  blood-letting.  When  the  fever  is  intense,  the 
skin  hot,  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  and  the  patient  plethoric, 
bleeding  must,  indeed,  be  employed,  and  carried  as  far  as 
the  strength  will  admit ;  but  experience  has  amply  shown 
that  in  this  disease  the  strength  will  not  admit  of  its  being 
carried  as  far  as  is  safe  and  even  necessary  in  diseases 
purely  inflammatory.  Bleeding,  either  by  the  lancet  or  by 
leeches,  which  latter  should  never  be  applied  to  the  throat 
itself,  but  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  a  most  power- 
ful auxiliary;  but  it  is  not  the  remedy  to  be  relied  on. 
That  is  mercury,  which  should  be  given  instantly  and 
etHeiently,  that  is,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  of 
calomel  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  until  the  mouth  be 
affected,  the  breath  ftstid,  or  the  patient  relieved.  If  the 
calomel  irritate  the  bowels«  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta 
may  be  substituted,  or  a  free  inunction  of  the  mercurial 
ointment,  which  latter  may  be  conjoined  with  the  calomel, 
or  the  mercury  and  chalk  powder.  Many  practitioners  pre- 
fer the  full  employment  of  tartar  emetic  to  the  mercurial 
plan  of  treatment.  All  agree  that  blisters  are  useful  auxi- 
liai'ies,  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  or  between 
the  shoulders,  but  never  at  the  throat.  The  vomiting  pro- 
duced by  the  tartar  emetic  sometimes  powerfully  promotes 
the  expulsion  of  the  adventitious  membrane.  Tnere  are 
other  remedies  of  minor  importance,  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  which  may  assist  m  putting  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  most  formidable  malady.  The  use  or  abuse 
of  these  cannot  be  discussed  here;  but  what  has  been 
stated  may  excite  the  attention  of  the  mother,  and  guide 
her  to  the  choice  of  efficient  remedies  in  the  first  hour  or 
two  of  the  attack,  during  which  it  may  not  be  always  pos- 
sible to  obtain  medical  aid.  (Dr.  Cheyne  on  Croup;  Dr. 
T.  Davies  on  the  Dueases  qf  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  in  loco, 
Gkelis  Tract,  de  Rite  Ccgnoscenda  et  Sananda  Angina 
Membranacea;  C!opland,  Dict,o/Pract.  Med.;  and  Cyclop. 
Pract  Med,  in  loc,) 

CROWFOOT,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  different  species 
of  Ranunculus. 

CROWLAND.      fLlNCOLNSHlRE.] 

CROWN,  the  ornament  of  the  head  which  denotes  im- 
perial or  royal  dignity,  from  the  Latin  corona.  The  radi- 
ated appears  lobe  the  earliest  form  of  the  royal  crown  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  appears  upon  the  heads  of  the 
figures  which  are  represented  upon  the  Persian  darics  *  ra- 
diated crowns  also  occur  on  the  coins  of  Antiochus  IV.  of 
Syria,  and  of  his  successors ;  on  many  of  those  of  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  on  those  of  Augustus  and  other  emperors  down 
to  the  very  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  stro- 
phium,  bandelet,  or  fillet,  and  the  laurel  wreath,  were  also 
used  as  crowns  in  very  remote  times :  the  strophium  was 
the  roost  universal  of  all.  In  Constantino's  time  the  fillet 
of  pearls  came  into  use ;  which  the  latter  Byzantine  em- 
\yeron  turned  into  a  kind  of  coronet  Focas,  as  he  is 
called  upon  his  coins  (net  Phocas),  has  a  plain  low 
crown.  LAter  emperors  varied  its  form  according  to  their 
fancy.  Manuel  ralasologus,  who  was  crowned  in  1363, 
is  represented  wearing  a  close  crown  studded  with  pearls. 
(Sec  Du  Cange,  Hist,  Byzant,  p.  242.)  The  trefoil  upon 
the  crown  is  thought  to  be  of  Gothic  introduction.  We 
find  it  on  the  crowns  of  Clevis  and  his  sons,  which 
has  induced  antiquaries  to  call  it '  the  fleur-de-lis  (Mont- 
faucon,  Monum.  de  la  Mon.  Fr,y  p.  xxviii.  Diss,  prelim.), 
but  the  truth  is,  these  trefoils  were  used  on  Constan- 
tinopolitan  crowns  before  the  time  of  the  Franks  (Ibid., 
p.  xxxii.),  and  afterwards  'on  those  of  German  princes  no 
way  allied  to  Charlemagne.  (See  Montf.  i.,  xxxiii.)  Au- 
brev,  the  antiouary*  was  of  opinion  that  the  fleur-de-lis  is 
xeally  a  spear-head  adorned  ;  no  flower  of  that  kind  having 
the  middle  part  solid. 

Crowns  were  placed  on  the  statues  and  images  of  the 
heathen  gods,  as  well  as  worn  by  the  priests  in  sacrificing. 
Some  antiquaries  have  even  thought  that  the  crown  was 
•ffigiaally  nthar  a  nligious  than  a  dvil  ornament;  and 


that  it  only  became  oommon  to  kings,  inasmuch  as  tho 
antient  kinn  were  priests  as  well  as  princes. 

In  regard  to  the  crown  as  used  in  our  own  country,  a 
fiDet  diadem  of  pearls  appears  on  several  of  the  Saxon  Sceat- 
tsB ;  upon  one  or  two  others  a  radiated  diadem  occurs.  (See 
Ruding  s  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain,  pL  6,  7.)  Simi- 
lar diadems  or  fillets  adorn  the  heads  of  many  of  the  Hep- 
tarchic  kings,  and  continue  as  the  most  common  crown  upon 
our  coins  through  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  series.  The  circle 
surmounted  by  three  small  projections  first  occurs  upon  the 
coins  of  Athelstan ;  on  some  of  Edrcd's  coins  the  projections 
end  in  pearls.  A  radiated  cap  appears  first  on  a  coin  of  Ethel- 
red  II.,  and  the  trefoil  ornament  upon  the  crown  upon  i 
few  of  the  coins  of  Canute.  Several  varieties  of  arched 
cap  and  crown  appear  upon  the  coins  of  Edward  the  (Con- 
fessor. (See  Ruding*s  plates,  16—23.)  The  close  or  arched 
crown,  which  appears  on  some  of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
coins,  is  used  on  all  the  types  of  Harold,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  earlier  Norman  kings.  On  Edward  the  ConfesiKii's 
and  the  Conqueror's  coins,  we  sec  labels  appended  at  eacii 
ear;  these,  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  related  by  William 
of  Malmsbury,  in  wearing  the  actual  crown,  were  fastened 
by  a  clasp  or  button  beneath  the  chin.  On  the  coins  of 
Stephen  and  Henrv  H,  the  open  crown  with  fleurs-de-1ii 
appears.  Henry  111.  wears  on  his  seals  a  crown  fleuiy, 
pointed  or  rayed,  the  points  rai«etl,  but  not  high,  between 
the  flowers  ;  in  his  second  seal  the  points  are  wanting,  u 
on  that  on  his  tomb ;  but  in  Mathew  Paris  we  read  he  vu 
first  cro^^ned  with  a  circle  of  gold.  Edward  I.  has  a  simibr 
crown  on  his  coins  and  seals  to  tliat  of  Henry  UI.  as  well  ai 
his  queen  upon  her  tomb :  so  have  his  successors  Edw.IU, 
Rich.  11.,  Henry  IV.  and  V.  Evelyn  {Numism,,  p.  34)  saji 
the  monarehs  of  England  were  the  first  who  pretended  to 
the  arched  crown  ;  that  is,  as  it  appears  in  modem  times. 
Selden  (Titles  of  Honour,  edit.  1762,  b.  i.  chap.  8)  says 
he  had  read  that  Henry  V.  was  the  first  of  them  who  had 
a  crown  of  the  kind.  In  a  window  of  Ockholt-houae  ia 
Berkshire,  built  by  John  Norreys,  Esq.,  in  1465,  there  eo- 
tainly  remained,  till  within  a  very  few  years,  the  arms  of 
Henry  VI.  and  his  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  separate 
coats,  both  surmounted  by  the  arched  barred  crown; 
firom  Henry  VII.  downward,  this  arched  crown,  with  the 
globe  and  cross,  has  been  continued. 

In  France  Louis  XII.  wore  a  single  bar  arched  over  bis 
crown,  about  1500  ;  before,  only  a  cap,  till  he  married 
Henry  VIH.'s  sister.  (See  his  coins.)  Till  Francis  I.  aa 
open  flowery  border,  somewhat  like  our  ducal  corpnet,  wu 
generally  used.  In  Spain,  Philipll.,  after  he  married  Qmen 
Mar}%  used  a  barred  crown.  In  Germany,  Maximilian, 
grandfather  of  Charles  v.,  first  wore  an  arch  overadueil 
coronet.  In  Denmark,  (Christian  III.,  after  he  came  iato 
England,  used  the  barred  crown.  James  IV.,  on  his  mv- 
riage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hcnr}'  VII.,  introdueel 
it  into  Scotland.  John  Duke  of  Braganza  was  the  int 
who  used  it  in  Portugal.  (See  Gougii's  Sepulchr.  Mmnr 
ments,  i.,  cxxx.  cxxxi. ;  ii.  ccviii.) 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  various  kinds  of  crowni 
distributed  as  rewards  for  military  and  other  achievemeoH. 
The  principal  were  the  Civic,  the  Mural,  the  Naval  or  Het* 
tral  crown,  the  Obsidional,  and  the  Triumphal. 

CROWN  OF  THE  SUN,  Ecu  dOr  au  SoleiL  wwa 
French  coin,  first  struck  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  U7i 
(Le  Blanc,  Traite  Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  Prance,  410, 
Par.  1690,  p.  305.)  The  reader  is,  no  doubt,  aware,  that 
from  an  early  period  the  circulation  of  foreign  money,  of 
various  countries,  was  not  onlv  adopted  but  even  le- 
galized in  England.  By  proclamation,  25  May,  14  Henvj 
VIII.,  Crotcnso/the  Sun,  ducats,  and  crowns  of  gold  net 
of  the  sun,  were  ordered  to  be  received  in  currency,  the 
crowns  of  the  sun  not  clipped  to  go  at  four  shillings  and 
fourpenee  sterling.  Under  Edw.  VI.,  in  August,  1 549,  they 
were  ordered  by  proclamation  to  pass  for  seven  shiUingi: 
and  again  reduced  to  pass  for  six  shillings  and  fourpenee^ 
by  another  proclamation,  dated  in  the  same  year  on  Dec.l. 
They  were  kept  at  the  same  rate  of  currency,  six  shillin|l 
and' fourpenee,  by  proclamations  from  Queen  Marvl.  ffi 
1553  and  1554. 

CROWS.      [CORVIDiE.] 

CROYDON,  a  market-town  m  the  hundred  of  Wel- 
lington, county  of  Surrey;  nine  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
London :  population  in  1 83 1 ,  ]  2,447.  The  parish  is  \'ery  ex- 
tensive, being  thirty-six  miles  in  circumference,  and'oon- 
taining  about  10,000  acres.    Ib  the  survey  of  1646,  it  ii 
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described  at  conaisting  of  836  acres»  '  having  herliage  for 
aU  manner  of  cattle,  and  mastage  for  swine  without  stint.' 
The  name,  which  in  Domes-day  Book  is  Croinedone  (croie, 
chalky  and  dune,  hill),  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  locality 
of  the  town  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk.    The  situation,  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  fiansted  Downs,  is  pleasant  and  very 
healthy.    The  houses  form  one  principal  street,  about  a 
mile  in  length ;  of  neat  appearance  and  tolerably  well  paved 
and  lighted.    Some  antiquarians  (Dr.  Stukeley  s  Itinerary) 
identity  Croydon  with  the  Noviomagus  of  Antoninus,  there 
being  still,  on  Broad  Green,  in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  London  to  Arundel.    At 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  manor,  with  a  royal  palace,  was 
civen  to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Tnis  palace, 
auring  a  long  period,  was  a  chief  residence  of  the  suc- 
ceeding primates.     It  was  built  of  timber,  and  was  in  1278 
in  its  original  state.    No  part  of  the  present  structure  is 
older  than  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  laree  portions  of  it 
vere  rebuilt  by  archbishops  Wake  and  Herring.    Here 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  were  sumptuously  enter- 
tuned  by  archbishops  Parker  and  Whitgift.      In  1780  it 
va»  sold,  and  became  a  calico  manufactory,  and  the  gardens 
Tere  used  for  bleaching  grounds.    The  present  summer 
residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Croydon,  at  the  mansion  in  Addington 
Park,  which  stands  on  the    site  of  a  hunting  seat  of 
Henry  VIH.  During  the  wars  of  the  barons  with  Henry  HI. 
in  1264,  the  citizens  of  London  retreated  to  Croydon,  and 
Tere  there  defeated  by  the  royal  troops  with  great  slaughter. 
Croydon  Park,  in  the  time  of  Richard  11.  was  kept  by  the 
mayor  of  London,  Sir  Wm.  Walworth,  who  stabbed  Wat 
Tyler.  Antiquities  worthy  of  notice  are  a  cluster  of  twenty- 
five  tumuli  and  barrows  on  a  hill  towards  Addington ; 
aod  on  Thunderfield  common,  a  circular  encampment  en- 
ciouDgwith  a  double  moat  an  area  of  two  acres.  Gold  coins 
bave  been  found  of  Domitian,  Valcntinian,  and  other  Roman 
empom.  There  are  several  antieut  charitable  foundations, 
tlie  principal  of  which  aic  the  hospital  or  almshouse  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  built  by  archbishop  Whitgift  in  1596,  and 
Tell  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty-four  decayed 
busekeepers ;  and  a  school  for  girls,  founded  by  archbishop 
Tennison.    A  school  tor  150  children  is  supported  by  the 
society  of  friends.    The  East  India  Company's  College  of 
Cadets  at  Addi>cumbc  House  near  Croyaon,  has  fourteen 
professors  and  masters,  and  about  140  students.  The  parish 
ciiarch  of  St  John's  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  county. 
It  is  built  of  freestone  and  flint,  with  a  lofty  embattled 
torer  surmounted  with  pinnacles.    The  interior  contains 
serecal  magnificent  monuments  of  the  archbishops  there 
interred;  Drs.  Herring,  Potter,  Wake,  Abbot;  ana  especi- 
>liy  those  of  Sheldon  and  Whitgift.    The  windows  were 
formerly  remarkable  for  much  beautiful  painted  glass;  but 
in  Ciom weirs  time  the  Puritans  completely  destroyed  it. 
Near  the  church  is  the  source  of  the  Wandle,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Thames  and  abounds  in  excellent 
trout  A  new  church  has  been  erected  by  the  parliamentary 
commission.    The  town  hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held, 
and  the  gaol,  are  commodious  and  substantial  stone  build- 
ings.   There  are  barracks  with  extensive  accommodation 
for  artillery;    and  a  theatre.    The  Croydon  canal  com- 
niuiiicates  with  the  grand  Surrey  canal  at  Deptford.    A 
railroad  runs  from  Wandsworth   to  Croydon,  and  thence 
to  Merstham  near  Reigate.    A  new  rail-road  to  London 
is  about  to  bo  constructed.   Croydon  is  the  election  town 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county.    The  market  on 
Wednesday  is  well  supplied  with  corn,  especially  oats,  and 
the  iair  on  October  the  second  is  noted  for  the  sale  of 
milnats.    An  elaborate  account  of  the  town,  church,  and 
arofaiepiscopal  palace,  is  given  in  Dr.  DucareFs  history  of 
OroydoQ  (inserted  in  the  Bibliaiheca  Topographica  Brit. 
vol.  il).     See  also  Ly sons' ^«r iron*  qf  London,  vol.  i.  p.  170, 
»nd  Britten's  Beauties  (^England,  vol.  xiv.  p.  122. 

CROZO'PHORA  TINCTO'RIA,  a  small,  prostrate, 
hoary  annual,  with  slender  cylindrical  stems,  about  a  foot 
l<mg;  soft,  oval,  alternate,  almost  rhomboidal  leaves,  which 
are  {Waited  and  curled  at  their  edge ;  small  flowers  arranged 
in  short  clusters ;  and  drooping  fruit  composed  of  three 
blackish  rough  cells.  It  is  a  native  of  barren  places  all 
over  tiie  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  about  Mont- 
p«lier  for  the  sake  of  the  deep  purple  dye,  called  Tournesole, 
which  it  produces.  Its  properties  are  acrid,  emetic,  cor- 
rotive,  and  drastic,  like  the  moat  virulent  Euphorbiacecus 
Plwa  -        -         


t«  male  flower  cut  open,  ihowing  the  lUmena;  i.  acloced  flower;  3. a 
nearly  ripe  fruit ;  4,5,  different  kinds  of  starry  scales,  with  wliich  all  the  green 
parts  are  eovered. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  vessel  in  which  substances  are 
exposed  to  high  temperatures.  Crucibles  arc  made  of 
various  materials,  forms,  and  sizes,  and  are  often  called 
melting  pots.  Earthen  crucibles  are  used  for  the  piurpose 
of  assaymg  ores,  as  those  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin.  For 
these  purposes  the  refractory  kind,  called  Hessian  or  Cor- 
nish crucioles  are  prepared ;  they  cannot  however  bo  em- 
ployed for  heating  saline,  alkaline,  or  earthy  matters,  as 
these  would  act  upon  them.  Sometimes  they  are  made  of 
commoner  and  more  fusible  clays  when  not  required  to 
withstand  a  high  temperature.  Crucibles  are  occasionally 
used  made  of  porcelain,  but  they  are  extremely  apt  to 
crack. 

Black-lead  crucibles,  formed  of  about  three  parts  of 
finely-powdered  plumbago,  and  one  of  good  clay,  are  also 
much  emplo^'ed,  especially  in  melting  metals;  they  are 
more  expensive  than  earthen  crucibles,  but  are  less  liable 
to  crack. 

Glass-makers'  crucibles  are  usually  made  of  Stourbridge 
clay. 

In  fusing  the  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  silver  crucibles 
arc  used;  but  as  they  readily  melt,  they  are  not  much 
emnloyed  for  other  purposes. 

For  chemical  uses  platinum  crucibles  are  principally  em- 
ployed ;  they  withstand  a  high  temperature,  and  are  not  in 
general  easily  acted  upon.  The  alkalis  however,  and  the 
alkaline  nitrates,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  act  upon  them ; 
and  those  metals  which  readily  fuse,  such  as  bismuth,  lead, 
and  tin,  immediately  destroy  them  when  heated  in  them. 
Large  platinum  vessels  are  employed  for  the  concentration 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  no  acid  acts  upon  them,  but  they  are  dis- 
solved by  chlorine. 

CRUCI'FEItfi,  a  very  extensive  and  most  natural  as- 
semblage of  plants,  called  Tetradynamse  and  Cruciatee  by 
LinnsDus,  and  Brassicaccee  by  others.  It  comprehends  the 
mustard,  cress,  turnip,  cabbt^e,  scurvy-grass,  radish,  horse- 
radish, and  similar  plants,  having  a  punQ;cnt  principle  dif- 
fused more  or  less  in  their  sap,  and  giving  them  valuable 
antiscorbutic  qualities.  All  the  species  have  an  inflores- 
cence without  bracts,  a  calyx  of  four  sepals,  four  petals 
with  long  claws,  and  their  blades  placed  something  liko 
the  arms  of  a  Maltese  cross,  whence  their  name ;  six  stMr 
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mons,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other  two ;  and 
a  fruit  consisting  of  two  cells,  with  a  central  frame,  to 
which  is  fitted  a  pair  of  deciduous  valves,  and  from  the 
sides  of  which  under  the  valves  is  stretched  a  thin  douhle 
transparent  diaphragm.  In  each  cell  are  two  or  more  seeds, 
with  an  omhryo  folded  upon  itself  and  destitute  of  albumen. 
The  form  of  the  fruit  is  extremely  ^-ariable ;  when  it  is  long 
and  slender,  it  is  called  a  Siliaue ;  and  when  short  and 
round,  a  Silicle :  hence  the  two  aivisions  of  the  Tetradyna- 
ma  of  Limueus  into  Siliquosof  and  Silicuiosa. 

About  a  couple  of  thousand  species  aic  dispersed  over  the 
milder  parts  of  the  world,  refusing^  alike  to  exist  beneath 
the  severe  cold  of  the  arctic  zone  and  the  excessive  heats 
of  the  tropics.  A  large  proportion  consists  of  incon.spicuous 
and  useless  woods:  many  are  objects  of  beauty,  from  the 
size  and  p:ay  colours  of  their  pt;ials ;  and  the  names  already 
mentioned  show  that  another  part  of  the  order  consists  of 
'jlants  u»^*M  to  man. 

'JU3  r  . 


[ChoiruuLhu«  (?!iriri.J 

1.  a  flower  fr-jm  wUi.  U  iIk*  \>vttiU  have  Weu  r<iuuVi-d:  9.  the  stamoat;  3.  a 
ve«  I  oil  t»r  ihtf  lA'ary ;  4,  s  rijic  Truit,  frum  «  hlch  tlus  valve«  are  teparutin;; ;  5, 

0>*ing  to  the  number  of  the  species,  and  the  great  re- 
souiblanco  between  them,  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
Cruciferous  nlants  was  until  late  years  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory. It  lias  however  been  discovered,  that  the  embryo 
presents  the  most  constant  character,  antl  that  by  five  nio- 
dilicntions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  folded  up,  five  pre- 
cisely limited  divisions  of  the  order  are  secured.  The  fol- 
luiring  cut  illustrates  them.  Let  A  I  be  an  enibr>o  witli 
the  radicle  applied  to  the  cotyledons  in  such  a  way  as  to  lie 
against  its  edges ;  then  B  I  will  be  the  appearance  of  such 
12  3  4  5 
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an  embryo  when  cut  across,  and  C  1  will  be  a  si^  ex- 
pressing the  mutual  positions  of  the  radicle  and  cotylcdoni 
by  a  circle  and  two  bars ;  these  are  Pleurorhize«.  Then 
fig.  A  2  will  be  same  embryo  with  the  radicle  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  cotyledons;  and  B2  and  C 2  will  give  the  sec- 
tion and  sign  of  what  are  called  Notorhizetc.  When  the 
cotyledons  instead  of  being  fiat  are  channelled  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  radicle  in  a  kind  of  groove,  as  at  A3,  it  yives  the 
division  Orthoplor.'cfO.  If  the*  cotyledons  are  so  long  os  to 
be  doublod  t>^icc,  A  4,  they  constitute  Spirolobes ;  and  if, 
as  at  A  5,  the  cotyledons  are  doubled  three  times,  they  in- 
dicate the  division  Diplecolobe®.  Upon  these  distinctions 
all  rcc4;iit  arrangements  of  Cruciferso  have  been  formed. 

CRUCIROSTRA.    [Fringillidjs] 

CRUDEN.    [Concordance.] 

CRUSADES.    Under  this  name  are  designated  the 
religious  wars  carried  on  for  two  centuries  between  the 
Christians  and  Mohammedans,  at  a  time  when  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  unknown,  and  the  sword  decideil  all  mit- 
tei*s  in  dispute  between  one  nation  and  another.    The  cauw 
was  ultimately  lost  by  the  Christians,  who  sacrificed  in  the 
struggle  the  lives  of  several  millions  of  their  brethren,  though 
their  claim  was  originally  a  reasonable  one.    In  the  begb- 
ning  the  Christians  demanded  only  a  free  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  sepulchre,  but  afterwards  the  contest  was  for  the  poi* 
session  of  Jerusalem.    The  Crusades  however  were  by  no  ■ 
me;ins  wars  of  conquest  or  of  royal  caprice ;  man  fooght 
a^.iinst  man  for  some  higher  yet  mistaken  principle.  Hence 
their  struggle  ofiers  somethmg  more  honourable  than  the  ^ 
generality  of  wars,  and  desen'es  particular  attention  m 
account  of  its  inttiience  upon  the  civilization  of  Europe. 
^  As  long  as  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  after  thtm  the 
Fat  em  ides  of  £;^ypt  possessed  Palestine  the  Christians  were  • 
not  (!!lie(*ked  in'  the  exercise  of  the  religious  pnetioe  ef 
visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  was  in  haruony  with 
the  opinions  of  that  age:     the  Caliph  Hanin-al-lUshiil  ■ 
had  even  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre  forwarded  to  C9mv* 
lemagne  as  a  present.    But  when  the  Turks  had  eflbctet  * 
the  conquest  of  Palestine,  the  hospitality  of  the  Artbt'- 
pave  way    to   the  brutality  of  the  new' possessors ;  the « ^ 
Christians  were  subjected  to  so  many  vexations*  that  thi '• 
whole  of  Eivope    re-echoed  with  the  complaints  of  4hi" 
pilgrims ;  who  instead  of  returning  to  their  homes  loadei--^ 
with  holy  relics,  brought  back  only  wonderful  tales  of  ibmt  \ 
insults  and  sufl'erings.  ■'-> 

In  consequence  uf  this,  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (who  died  ii'- 
1 003)  began  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Seljuk  Turin:^ 
for  the  conquest  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Sixty  yean  bAbi^ 
wards,  when  only  2000  pilgrims  liad  returned  to  Gcfr-' 
many  out  of  7000— who  hud  been  sent  to  Palestine  Jf^i: 
their  bishops — ^and  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  had  ftUen'^' 
into  tlic  hands  of  the  Turkish  chief  Ortok,  this  untowviU 
event  filled  Europe  with  consternation,  and  a  desire  to  nK» 
vcnge  the  wrongs  of  the  pilgrims.  A  single  spark  oolj  iM'^^ 
wanting  to  infiame  the  whole  of  the  western  emureis 
a  contest  with  the  swcH-d  for  that  privilege  which  Hara»^ '' 
al-Rashid  had  acknowledged.  :   • 

Thirty  years  however  lapsed  before  Po\w  Urkin  IL  di^i? 
creed  the  first  Crusade.  First  at  the  Council  of  Pinonii-di 
(March,  1095X  afterwards  at  that  of  Clermont  in  AuveignB  t 
(November,  1095),  supported  by  the  ambassador  of  the  SBK<<i7 
peror  of  O)nstantinople  and  n'umerotis  powerful  lords,  hsu 
proclaimed  the  sacred  war,  and  appointed  tlie  15thof  Aiigiih>^ 
(1096),  the  Day  of  Assumption,  for  the  departure  of  Che^- 
army.  The  minds  of  the  Chrisuan  warriors  had  beta  pw».^) 
viously  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  of  Amiens  (d«-i> 
Hermit),  and  by  the  loud  complaints  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jftz^' 
rusulem;  who,  ])rovided  with  letters  of  credit  from  themi^i'^ 
travelled  through  Euro})c,  and  filled  all  classes  of  society  viAxU 
enthusiasm  for  this  holy  warfare.  Those  who  determined  ttf  '> 
set  out  for  the  Iloly  I^nd  wore  on  their  breast  the  ligurn  afA3! 
a  red  cross,  and  hencx)  the  name  of  Crusaders.  .  .'^^ 

F)'nt  Crusade,  The  doi)arture  of  the  army  havii^  betibM! 
deferred  for  a  year,  Peter  of  Amiens,  Walter  Habenichti^  i 
Count  Emiko  of  Lciningen,  and  the  priest  GoUschaUK»  iat" ' 
patient  of  delay,  and  prompted  by  religious  fiinaticisBi^-  isl.-r 
out  with  an  immense  multitude  which  is  stated  at  SitOH'/* 
or  100,000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  a  oitivA'. 
of  followers.  This  army,  after  liaving  iU-tovated  andr: 
robbed  the  Jews  in  their  own  country,  was  reduoed  M. 
one- third  of  its  number  in  Hungary ;  the 
cut  to  pieces  at  Niccea  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  cast  was  now  threatened  with  a  nationnl  i 

|rom  the  west   The  bulk  of  the  army  wu.iwioB'n  mmlttai 
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that  of  iWx  llirerunncjti.     It  was  headed  hy  the 
^nic'h'^  nfilumo  tiini's.  Godefroy  of  Bouillon,  Duke 
brother.  Hu^o  ihc  Great,  bro- 
V  ^hert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son 
im  Uie  Conqueror  ;  Raraond  of  St.  Gilles  Duke  of 
1^€»  suid  Buheraond,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  The  general 
dtic?#   proclaimed  at  Clermont,    the   feudal   system, 
Jlcd  Uwj  vassals  to  ioin  in  the  scntiiuonts  of  itieir  sove- 
""inbined  with  tJie  relis^ious  fanaticism  of  the  tnany 
tiere&ted  views  of  t-he  few,  created  this  fonnidable 
pope  had  the  SLddreiss  to  disjiose  tho  huad^  of 
er«  to  acknowledge    him   formaUy  as  the  suve- 
Sl  the  lands  which  ihey  intended  to  conquer.    The 
(  of  this  expedition  were  of  great  importanre.     After 
*tia  into  Asia,  the  CrLi,>uiders  took  possession 
v-ia  Minor,  aiul  Laodiesoa  and  Aiitiochia  in 
iLiund  obtained  the  principahly  of  Antiochia, 
&t  of  Edessa,    New  Christian  principalities  aroa*? 
ripolis,  Si  don,  Tyre,  and  other  ]daccs.      In  the 
ItimB  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the 
^       Tht?  Cnhph  Mostaali  had  tnken  it  from  the  succea* 
rif  Or^  ''),  and  had  again  united  it  to  Egjpt, 

Bg  a  .  I  liat  [See  Fatkmidks.] 

Criiiii'icrs  liowever  did  not  allow  themselves  to  bo 
L  hv  thi^  ciliaage  of  clrcumstanres  in  their  \ictonoiia 
they  advanced  with  6it,0(m  men,  the  relics  of  their 
i^axt^iUHt  Jeri]»4alem,  besieged  the  town»  took  it  (lO^'i— 
'  '  ':»>,  aud  preaened  it,  together  with  ail  their 
le  great  battle  of  Asraion»  against  the  caliph 
t-j^.^v  .«r.  the  Seljuk  chieftains.  It  is  jsaid  that  the 
lOateoCft^lain  in  the  conquered  to^ni  amounted  to  7U,U0U. 
EW  J««i  wtxe  burnt  in  tlieir  i>:ynax^>gtic.<, 

ee9  of  the  Ftrst  Crusade.  Kingdom  of  J/^ru- 
itvf  of  BouiUoti  was  elected  king  of  Jerusa- 
,  '  ftate*  M'ith  a  considerable  territory.  The  con- 
lai  this  new  kingdom  was  rejijidated  by  a  statute 
\  de  Jerusakm/  Godefroy  dtetl  one  year 
idn  to  the  throne ;  hi^  brother  Baldwin  was 
irho  was  followed  bv  Baldwin  It  (11181, 
Baldwin  111.(1148).  Almerii-h  (1162).  Bald- 
Boldwm  V.  (n86>,  who  was  followed  by 
natto,  wlio  reigned  till  1187,  when  Saladin 
t  Chiiatiati  kini^donh  The^  kings  of  Jerti- 
olled  to  light  with  a  force  of  only  about 
Ftrodnt  against  the  power  of  two  mighty  ene- 
1  ana  the  Fatcmide  caliph  of  E^^pt. 
Ts"  ReligifitLi  Military  On/^r*.- The  first  Cru- 
"ilt  lirotsight  two  military  religious  orders  into  existenee. 
^Koil^tA  of  Jerusalem,  instituted  by  Ba1dv(in  L,  and 
"*  ^btfi  Templars,  caabll'^hed  by  the  joint  etforls  of 
do  Paycns,  Godefroy  of  St.  Adhemar,  and  seven 
c  kni^hta.    The  German  Knights  of  the  Cross  are  of 

CriLwwfe.— Though    the    Franks   had  extended 
ibns  fh)m  the  mountains  of  Ann  em  a  to  the 
ries  of  Eg)T)t,  their  strcn'j^th  wn?i  too  feeble  to 
*  the  government  of  Baldwin  III.,  a,  d.  1 144) 
Mosul  from  tJikine  Edessn.     The  Atubcks 
nirs  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seljuk?*,      One  of 
'1    T'niad'eddin    Zenghi,   from    Mo^nl, 
1e]>endent.  traiiMnitted  tbc  king- 
1  the  Great,  who  fixed  hi^^  r«sidence 
JSeppcH  and   became  an   object  of  terror  both  to  the 
nnd  tn  the  Katemido^.    In  the  mean  time  the 
'i:id  pass^eil  into  the  hands  of  Selabeddin 
,  ao  event  which  took  place  under  the 
ti^lunco : — In  order  to  s^ettle  a  contention 
«ton,  NuToddin  sent  a  Kurd,  named  Shir- 
The  peaco  maker  usurped  the  goverii- 
and  iT^queuthed  it  to  hia  brother  Ayub's 
!fath  of  the  last  of  the  Fafemides  scared 
I'  of  these  rival  caliphs,  and  conquered 
ti,„  r%!,pbat  of  Bagdad.     Tliis  son  of 
jhc  dynajily  of  which  he  be* 
y  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Nureddui'i  death,   Saladin   conquered 
1  »r,  in  addition  to  Tripohs  and  Tunis, 
hni  4lltTr)-iid  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jeru«ialem. 

hkm  tlM  conquest  of  Ede^isa,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  took 
IpalinDMlf  the  office  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  preached 
\  Meoiid  eru^ade,  in  consoqucnoe  of  which  two  of  the 

KQirt«tiAn  chiefs,  the  German  empemr  Cotjrad  IIL» 
ik  Vll^  king  of  France,  were  induced  to  take  the 


ccosi  ( 1  MIX  For  this  vindertakmg  Western  Enropo  armed 
]  40,0 £10  knights  and  near  a  million  of  foot-soldiers,  and  yet 
in  spile  of  their  mighty  superiority  the  expedition  failed.  The 
changes  which  had  taken  place  iu  the  East  Had  raised  up 
a  new  enemy  o (gainst  the  Crusaders  in  the  emperors  of  Otu- 
stnntinople,  who  were  less  afraid  of  the  peaceful  govern- 
ments of  the  Turks  m  Asia  Minor  and  Egv^it,  than  of  tho 
depredation  and  ravage  which  the  passacfe  of  a  diiaordcrly 
army,  such  as  that  of  the  Crusaders,  would  cause  to  their 
possessions.  Hence  the  artifice  and  treachery  of  the  em]>eiMr 
Manuel  Comneniis  prepared  the  way  fjr  the  destruction 
of  the  Christian  armies.  The  German  emperor,  misled  by 
treacherous  scouts,  lost  in  the  defiles  of  Taurus  tlje  bravcsV 
of  his  soldier?! ;  the  relics  of  his  arjay  were  almost  destroyed 
at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Iconium.  The  troops  of  the\ 
Frenoh  were  also  dufeatetl  by  the  Sulian  of  Iloom.  and  an— 
nihilated  before  Damasciia,  a  town  which  the  Cliristians 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  take  by  storm.  The  relics  uf  tho 
two  armies  united  in  oije  body  ()  14fn.  Thu?i  llie  expedition 
of  the  Crusaders  in  the  East' wa^  e  failure,    Tho 

only  successful  result  of  this  undcj  us  the  retaking 

of  Lisbon  from  the  Mooi-s^  which  was  elite  ted  by  the  Chris- 
tian navy. 

SiittatifM  of  the  East  qfter  the  Second  Crt/*af/>.— Bald- 
win III*  however  did  not  give  nn  his  plans  in  despair.  His 
army  was  at  intenab  increased  I:  "   '     '  '  Cru* 

saders,  who  came  to  his  assistance  4 din 

the  Great  felt  more  1  ban  on      •'  -lian 

warriors.     Yet  all  these  ad va:  the 

discord  of  the  Cru^iaders,  fonui.».  i  the 

Templars  and  the  Knights  of  J.  ;  was 

succeeded  by  Almoric,  called  als  .  i     fol* 

lowed  by  Baldwin  IV.,  who  died  after  the 

battle   of  Randa.      After  his  dei*i      ',  [.usigtmno 

was  cumplolely  defeated  at  the  battiu  irf  Tiberia&;  he  was 
token  t>risoner,  together  with  tho  Gnmd  M:^sTrr  of  the 
Templars,  and  many  noble  ktitghts  (J  i  '   took 

posses-^ion  of  all  the  important  places  in  .  iher 

with  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and  put  an  cud  to  tbe 
Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  imd  existed  a  een- 
tury.     But  Sailadin  showed  hiniiiclt^  i  ; 

he  granted  to  the  Christiana  the  i 
chre  of  Christ,  anil  allowed  the  pii^.M^ 
The  patriarch  Herachus,  ihe  cleru^y,  th* 
soldiers  returned  to  their  homes,  or  Ui.,^:.i  ..    :.-  , ;,.    *.  ,v 
towns  which  the  Christians  still  possessed  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine. 

T/iird  CrwTtif//'.— Bishop  William  of  Tyro  brought  thi« 
bad  news  to  Runie,  which  it  is  said  caused  the  prematura 
death  of  Pupc  Urban  IV.  The  youth  of  Europe  were 
again  sunimonLsl  to  appear  under  the  banner  of  the  cross^ 
not  to  defend  ibe  ri;;hi  of  visiting  th«  Holy  Sepulchre,  for 
Saladin  had  already  granted  this  privilege  to  the  Christians, 
but  the  lives  of  the  br-ivest  knights  of  Etirope  were  to  be 
thrown  away  on  tbe  insane  project  uf  again  conquering  the 
kingdom  of  Jerus;ilem.  Europe  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
German  emperor,  Frc^lervck  Barbauj'Hia,  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  and  Rtchaid  Ctnur  de  Lion.  ktiiL^  ■?  F*'^- 
land,  and  several  German  princes,  enlisicd  t! 
as  Crusa^lers.  The  Italians  iipp«uted  in  arms  u  _  j 
bishops  of  Ravenna  and  Pis^a.  The  Kninbts  Templars, 
and  tnose  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  scattered  about  Europe, 
collected  themselves  again  in  strong  bo<lies,  and  sailed  ior 
the  Holy  I^nd.  Fifty  vessels  left  the  harWurs  of  Den- 
mark and  Friesland  and  thirty-seven  those  of  Flandera 
for  Palestine.  Tho  exi>enses  of  the  war  were  supplied  by 
a  tithe,  called  Saladin's  tithe,  which  the  pope  or<1ered  nil 
Christians,  inclitding  even  the  clergy,  to  pay.  Tbe  em- 
peror, Frederick  I.,  a  man  of  abdity  and  experience,  had 
found  means  to  compel  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  to 
favour  the  undertaking;  he  was  also  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  tho  Sultan  of  Iconium,  who  however  betrayed 
him.  By  those  means,  and  with  a  force  of  60tt,000  armed 
men.  this  expedition  might  have  succeeded  ;  hut  the  Crusa- 
ders did  not  cniry  on  their  militarj  operations  in  one  body. 
Several  troops  of  Italian,  Greek,  and  German  adventurers, 
who  advanced  before  the  great  army  to  place  theijiselve* 
under  Conrad  of  MontfeiTat,  Lord  of  Tyre,  and  Guido  of 
Lusignano,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  lake  Ptole- 
maV*  (St,  Jean  d'Acre).  Frederick  L  met  with  a  prema- 
ture death  by  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Cydnus, 
1190,  His  son»  Frederick  of  Swabia,  who  died  soon  aficr^ 
put  himself  at  Uie  heud  of  th<i  relics  of  the  imperial  army ; 
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but  \vas  not  able  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  tne  siege  of 
Acre.  At  length  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Cujur  do 
Lion  appeared  on  the  battle-field.  Richard  had  already 
taken  and  sold  to  Guide  of  Lusignano  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  kinjrs  joined  their  armies  before  Ptolemais,  and  their 
united  forces  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  this  single  fort- 
ress, after  three  years'  siege  and  nine  battles. 

In  consequence  of  these  long  and  sanguinary  struggles,  the 
Christian  army  was  so  reduced,  that  the  kings,  despairing 
of  success,  tliouj^ht  of  returning  to  Europe.  Philip  Au- 
Cjustus  left  Palestine  soon  after  the  capture  of  PlolemaVs. 
Richard  Coiur  de  Lion  followed  him  after  a  short  struggle 
with  Saladin,  with  whom  he  made  truce,  and  left  him  in 
possesbion  of  Jerusalem  (1192).  In  the  mean  time  Philip 
Augustus  had  made  an  inroad  into  Richaid's  dominions  of 
Normandy.  The  mild,  benevolent,  and  generous  Saladin  the 
Great  died  1193,  in  Damascus,  in  his  fifty-sevcuth  year. 
Duiing  this  crusade  there  arose  a  new  mihlary  order,  called 
the  German  Cross  Knights,  whose  first  grand  master  was 
Heniy  Walpode. 

Situation  of  the  East  after  the  Tnird  Crusade. — Conrad 
of  Tyre  had  married  the  sister  of  Baldwin  II.,  and  thus  ac- 

iuired  a  claim  upon  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Guido  of 
lUsi^nano  however  had  already  assumed  this  title.  Con- 
rad died  by  the  liand  of  assassins.  His  widow  afterwards 
married  Guide's  brother,  and  the  two  brothel's  assumed  the 
name  of  kings  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  them,  named  Almeric, 
died  likewise,  and  the  imaginary  crown  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  inheritance  of  John  of  Biienne,  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  Conrad  king  of  Tyre  (1210). 

Fourth  Crusade. — Isaac  Angelos,  the  Emperor  of  Greece, 
was  robbed  of  his  throne  and  deprived  of  Iiis  eyes  by  his 
own  brother  (11 94).  His  son  Alexius  tied  to  Venice  to  ask 
for  assistance  (1203).  In  the  mean  time  the  enthusiast 
Fulk  of  Neuilly  and  Po])e  Innocent  HI.  had  prepared  for 
a  new  crusade,  which  was  headed  by  several  Italian  and 
French  noblemen,  such  asThiebauld  of  Chara])agne,  Count 
Boniface  of  Montferrat,  Count  Baldwin  of  Flandere,  and 
Simon  of  Montfort.  The  Do-je  of  Vcnici;,  Arrigo  Dandolo, 
induced  the  Ciusaders  to  take  the  townof  Zai*a  in  Dalmatia 
for  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  Crusader.,  piubably  at  the 
instigation  of  Dandolo,  instead  of  waging  war  against  the 
infidels,  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  con- 

r^rcd  Constantinople,  and  after  having  elevated  to  the 
one  or  deposed  several  emperors,  at  length  ptit  the  im- 
Eerial  crown  u^wn  the  head  ol  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  giving 
im  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire,  and  dividmg  the  rest 
among  themselves. 

Tliis  beha^iour  drew  upon  them  the  pouish  interdict, 
which  however  was  of  no  long  duration:  rope  Innocent 
absolved  them.  Tlius  the  chiefs  of  the  Franks  ruled  for 
about  fifty  years  over  the  empire  of  the  East,  around  which 
arose  three  new  Greek  principalities,  Nicsea,  Trebizond, 
and  the  de&potat  of  iEtolia.  This  crusade  was  a  complete 
failurt). 

After  the  insignificant  crusade  of  Andrew,  king  of  Hun- 
gary (1217),  John,  king  of  Jerusalem,  led  his  army  against 
Egypt  (a  plan  which  was  certainly  calculated  to  assuie  the 
conquest  of  the  Holv  Land),  and  took  Damietta.  The 
sultan,  Melek  Kamel,  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  war, 
proposed  peace  and  an  exchange  of  Jerusalem  for  Da- 
mietta. The  proud  conaueror  refused  the  offer,  and  pro- 
ceeded without  caution  along  the  Nile  towards  Cairo.  The 
sultan  ordered  the  dikes  of  the  Nile  to  be  opened ;  the 
waters  destroyed  a  lar^e  part  of  the  Christian  army,  fi*eed 
Damietta,  and  secured  cessation  from  war  for  eight  years, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  relics  of  the  Crusaders  (1221). 

Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstauffen,  the  greatest  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  who  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  wisdom, 
generosity,  and  manners,  the  husband  of  Yolanta  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  of  Jerusalem,  had  pledged  himself  at  his  coro- 
nation ( 12 1 5)  to  a  crusade.  The  affairs  of  the  state,  however, 
retarded  for  twelve  years  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises. 
At  length,  yielding  to  the  pressing  invitations  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX..  he  sailed  from  Brindisi  for  Palestine.  But  after 
a  few  days'  voyage,  sickness  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Oiranto.  This  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  pontiff,  who 
laid  him  under  an  interdict.  Perhaps  this  was  but  a  plau- 
sible pietext  for  humiliating  the  hated  house  of  Hohen- 
blauffen.  Though  under  the  popo*s  interdict,  the  emperor 
\xt\m  a])peared  the  next  year  in  arms  in  the  Holy  Land, 
which  t^ave  the  i)ope  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  enemies 
to  invade  thfi  emperor's  Italian  dominious.  ^  Even  John  of 


Jerusalem  was  faithless  and  audacious  enough  to  occupy 
by  force  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Tlie  sultan,  Melek  Kamel,  set  no  great  value  upon  the 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  willing  to  exchange  it  fur 
an  alliance  with  Frederick  against  his  enemy  the  Sultan  uf 
Damascus.  Frederick,  pressed  by  his  Italian  affairs,  pro- 
fited by  the  good  intentions  of  the  sulton,  and  obtained 
from  him  the  possession  of  the  capital  of  Palestine.  Aficr 
putting  upon  his  head  the  crown,  he  manhed  homeward.'! 
with  his  army,  and  his  approach  to  the  Vatican  was  enou};li 
to  determine  the  pope  to  take  away  the  intenlict. 

Situation  of  the  East  after  tne  Fijth  Crusade. — ^Tlie 
Khowarzm-shah  Turks,  pressed  by  the  Mongols,  who  soon 
after  put  an  end  to  the  Culiphat,  ru>l)ed  into  ilic  Holy 
Land,  and  defeated  near  Gaza  the  whole  of  the  Chrisiian 
forces  (1244).  Jerusalem,  together  with  Palestine,  becnme 
a  possession  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  as  a  member  of  liieir 
alliance. 

Sixth  Crusade. — Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  called  Sl 
Louis,  undertook  in  the  year  1249  a  new  cru^^adc.  H« 
followed  the  plan  adopted  by  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
ducted his  army  against  Egypt, 

This  land  however  seems  to  have  offered  few  advant^ 
to  the  Christian  conquerors.  Louis,  after  having  easily 
obtahied  possession  of  Damietta,  marched  along  thcNt'k 
towards  Cairo,  but,  chiefly  through  the  imprudence  of  \ik 
brother  d'Artois,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Mansura,  and  viihk 
the  bulk  of  his  army.  D'Artois,  and  many  of  the  brax-csl 
knights,  were  slain ;  hunger  and  sickness  compelled  tk 
remaindei'  to  retreat.  Befoie  they  were  able  to  read 
Damietta,  they  saw  themselves  overtaken  and  surrounded 
by  the  sultan,  who  made  the  king  prisoner,  together  with  llie 
relics  of  his  army.  A  truce  was  agreed  i  n,  in  which  lh> 
Christians  were  compelled  to  give  up  Damietta,  and  to  {if 
a  ransom  of  8U0,UU0  Byzantine  guildei-s.  Tlic  Mamluks,  a 
^uard  composed  of  Turkoman  youth,  who  had  gradual 
nicreased  in  power,  dissatisfied  with  the  generosity  of  lk 
sultan  towards  the  Christians,  murdered  him,  and  placii 
Ibek,  their  commander,  upon  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  flf 
Egypt. 

Had  Louis  possessed  fewer  personal  qualiHcations  loi 
less  courage,  he  would  never  have  obiained  his  liberty  :nt 
these  barbarians  allow  ed  him  to  depart,  and  there  arc  soae 
historians  who  pretend  that  if  Louis  had  acted  with  SMR 
cunning,  he  could  even  have  obiained  from  the  Mamlvb 
the  object  of  his  undertaking. 

Though  Louis,  upon  his  relmn  to  France,  found  lii 
kingdom  in  a  disordered  state,  on  account  uf  the  xnuciy 
and  waste  caused  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Imqib 
of  a  fanatic  pea;)antry  called  Pastorells,  he  could  not  |^ 
up  the  idea  of  reconquering  Jerusalem,  and  u  fcw)'e0 
after  his  return  he  prei)ared  a  new  crusade.  Tliis  cruaJ* 
however  did  not  extend  beyond  Tunis,  where  Louis  «»- 
pectcd  to  make  <!onverts  of  the  nrinces.  This  undcrtakiflf 
failed  likewise ;  and  Louis  founcl  his  grave  on  the  shcnm  « 
Africa  (1270). 

Seventh  Crusade, — England  was  the  pioneer  of  ibi 
seventh  and  last  criiv.ulo.  While  Louis  was  still  in  TuA 
Edward,  the  grandcinid  of  Richard  Cojur  de  Lion,  preptVBi 
a  new  crusade.  After  the  death  of  Louis  he  appear^  befalt 
Tunis,  but  soon  left  Africa  for  Palestine  to  fight  ogaiflit 
the  Saracens.  Not  being  able  to  accomplish  his  plans  lii 
returned  home,  and  was  the  last  among  the  Chnatitt 
princes  who  dreamed  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land. 

Situation  of  the  East  after  the  last  Crusade.— A  kt 
towns  situated  on  or  near  the  coast,  Antioch,  Ptolenm 
andTripolis,  were  still  in  possession  of  the  Christians^  and 
were  chietiy  defended  by  the  Templars  and  other  miUm 
ordei-s.  The  dispute  about  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  still 
continued  between  the  descendants  of  the  Baldwins.  At 
length  Ptolemais  fell  (1291) ;  the  other  towns  were  cither 
abandoned  or  taken ;  the  knights  fled  to  Europe,  and  lb* 
whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria  again  became  a  possession  </ 
the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  obeyed  the  laws  of  MohamOM^ 
In  short,  the  labour  of  two  centuries  was  lost ;  and  ve  may 
regard  this  epoch  as  a  kind  of  oriental  restoi-ation. 

Crusades  in  the  Western  Empire. — We  have  ahead) 
observed  how  Emiko  of  Leiningcn  and  the  priest  Guta- 
chalk  had  persecuted  the  Jews  in  the  Rhenish  provim  tb  ia 
their  expeaition  towards  the  East.  Tliib  was  called  u  ciu- 
sade  against  the  Jews.  The  banner  of  the  cross  was.  li*k'- 
wise  displayed  in  the  wars  against  the  Moons  iu  Spait^t 
atfainst  tae  ikeathens  in  Prunia  and  lithuaniat  against  Um 
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RiciiMs  and  Albigenses  in  Frutice,  against  &U  kinds  of 
ics,  even  against  the  house  of  llohenstau^en  when 
blftted  under  the  popish  inlerdict;  which  wars,  unjust  in 
iU.  ,,  t,ri,i,  ,r,ip^  vere  rendered  by  farm  lie  jsm  still  more  ler- 
i  onsequence-i, 

'uf  Eattiern  Crusades, — The  ohject  nf  the  fir^t 
f  to  obtain  fK»«seasioti  of  the  Holy  Sepulehve 

I  nans  in  Europe;  and  secondly,   to  pitjieft  the 

Liuiauau^  in  the  Ea^it  Hgainsl  the  persecutions  of  the 
ruirk&>  Tlie  firat  obje<:t  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained 
■I  treaties ;  the  sjecotid,  however,  could  not  he  secured  as 
p«^  HA  the  Turki  possessed  Palestine  ;  and  hence  t!ie 
f  of  this  country  became  the  principal  object  of  the 

1  --     Tliis  conquest  might  have  beuu  made  in  favour 

^uw    lawful    lords  of    Palestine,   the  caliph.*»   hut    the 
XQi«led  by  fanaticism,  preferred  to  lake  for  them- 
that  which  by  ri^ht  belonged  to  others,  and  by  a 
just   retribution   lost   the   fruits   of    two    hundred    years' 
f!r,f,*-rh.      Oil  the  other  hand*  if  they  hnd  been  guicfed  by 
«a,  they  might  have  casdy  obtained  from  the  ca- 
jp^laali  the  »oa*ession  of  Jerusalem  by  treaties. 
J€?cl  of  the  second  crusade  was  from  the  very  be- 
nconaiderate.     The  possession  of  Jerusalein  was 
bger  ;  nothing  bad  happeae<l  to  cauee  ft  wnr  except 

;  of  Edessa, 

third  crusade  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  re- 

the  Holy  Land.      Tiiis  war  may   appear  just 

think  that  the  acquisition  by  the  swor*l  and 

aion    of  a  few    yeans    make   a  good   title;    or 

ose  who,  milled  by  diploiuatic  sophistry,  fanry 

\tWTiA  and  men   may  be   inherited   like  goods  and 

T'lu   crusade   of   Count    Baldiviu    was    an   in- 

lo  and  mystification  of  the  Doge  Arrigo  Dan- 

-ade  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  was  an  idle 

t  tige  his  imaijinar)'  crown  into  a  real  one  by 

vns  of  Egypt;  neither  of  these  expeditions 

Tcfl  the  name    uf  crusade,   a  natue   that   nnght   be 

irilii  more  proprietv  to  the  fourth  crusade  under- 

"jAiwIrew,  king  of  tlungaiy. 

_"^     *  of  the  pope  against  the  house  of  Hohen- 
I  was  the  cauikj  of  the  fifth  crusade.     In  spite  of  the 
mottres  of  this  war,  however,  the  emperor,  by  his 
-uccecfled  in  obtaining  the  poAses^ion  of  ^ 
1  he  sacrifice  of  time  or  blooth 

'i  crusades  were  undertaken  with  the 

■iaion  of  Palestine,  which  had  been 

i  vijLza.    The  chief  reason  why  so  many 

idltions  turned  out  sij^al   failures  may  be 

\  rivalry  of  the  knit^hts  of  the  same  country, 

ou*y  of  their  respective  knigs ;  hence  there  was 

cif  [icrioii,  no  discipline,  no  commander-in-chief, 

>  armies  were  licatlercd  and  defeated  like 

L'pherd- 

ImkBTuunttfi  ttf  the  Crusades, — Tl>ough  the  crusades 

i'»fnflrct  tlio  Uvea  of  several  mdlions  of  Christians,  among 

I  luy  women  and  children,  and  though  they 

'^  cnuse*  which  contributed  to  give  the  jx^pes 

■r  in  Europe,  althour^h  they 

_    ig  about  the  religious  wars  or 

ni  Europe,  and  also  in  weakening 

(irnices  and  rendering  them  unable 

I  .)ii  1  Mf  aujujvs  of  ihe  Mon;^olH,  it  cannot  be  denied 

aru!tudes  were   acconjpanieil   by  many  heneficiiil 

fiance,  were  the  incrcfi>ed  activity  of  pohlicnl 

ihi'  union  of  different  nations  in  a  common 

lent  dissipation  of  international  ^tnfes 

I  I   a  tendency  to  a  more  humane  reci- 

Use,  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledgo, 

in  manners  and  habits,  the  breaking  up  of 

em  by  the  sale  of  estates  lo  the  merchants 

T  the  money  required  by  the  nobles  for  their 

ictits  and  provisions  the  increased  wealth 

i)wiu  in  Italy,  wliich  led  to  the  rexival 

■     -ciences  in  that  conn ir)'»  and  finally, 

beral  mode^  of  thinking  in  matters 

•',  occasioned  by  the  intercourse 

nations.    The  great  ititluence 

..,  ^ ..,  „^...-  commerce  ha*  been  pointed 

n  tn   his  *£ss«y  on  the  Influence  of  the 

,  Mora  the  cnisades  iho  heavy  cloud))  of  relijpous  fana- 


ticism hung  over  Europe^  and  mankind  bore  quietly  the 

chains  imposed  upon  their  minds  by  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood.  But  the  knight  and  the  soldier  who  returned 
from  the  crusades  after  having  a  thou&and  times  experi- 
enced the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  Musselmans, 
broucjht  home  the  sini^ulur  tale  that  in  those  remote  coun- 
tries theie  existed  R  race  of  men  noble-minded  and  kind, 
ihougli  piufessing  a  creed  dilTerent  from  that  of  their  in- 
vaders. 

Blind  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  wa« 
exchantfed  ftjr  meditation  and  independent  reflection.  The 
inquisition,  which  was  instituted  about  this  time,  proves 
that  there  were  men  who  were  deemed  fit  subjects  for  an 
inquisition,  that  i£,  heretics  and  phdosophet^.  One  or  two 
centuries  after  the  crusades,  Europe  was  filled  with  re- 
ligious sceptics,  as  far  as  reyrarded  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  some  of  whom  evTn  dared  to  be  reli;,nous  reformers^ 
such  as  Hu&s,  Wickliffe,  and  others.  At  length  Luther  ap- 
])eared,  who  by  his  theses  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
shook  the  very  pillars  of  ihe  Vatican. 

Since  the  reformation  of  Luther,  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  split  into  numerous  sects,  an  event  which  somo 
regard  iv*  injurious  lo  religion.  But  as,  in  the  chemical 
process  of  fermentation,  in  order  lo  prepare  a  new  and 
better  product,  it  is  necessar)'^  that  the  old  matter  be  dis- 
solved into  minute  particles  (that  the  grape  for  instance  l>e 
pounded  and  tc^luced  to  an  unsightly  juice,  in  order  to 
make  a  pure  and  costly  wine),  so  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
that  Christianity  t^hould  be  dinded  into  many  sects  in 
order  to  clean  it  from  all  accidental  impurities,  and  lo  make 
it  fit  til  become  the  universal  religion  of  raankmd. 

(Wdken,  Qf^schtvhte  dtr  Kreuzziige,  Leipzig,  1807; 
Maillt,  Es/rit  (hi  Cmismies^  Paris,  1780;  VoUuire,  //i>- 
tuire  dt*it  Crotsadr/s:  Michaud,  Wf/oirtf  d^s  Croisa(if>s ; 
Bon  gar  I  i  G>«/a  Det  per  Frunrow  ;  Robert  Mons,  Hffiforia 
IJtern^utamitana  ;  Albert  us  Acquensi?,  De  Pagmgio  Godfif- 
fredi  d**  BuUwn  :  MtlTs  Hisionf  o/*  the  Crusades;  and 
lastly,  Miclmud,  Bibliograpkie  des  Croisades^  which  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  writere  who  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject.) 

CRUSCA,  ACCADETmA  DELLA,  a  society  of  Italian 

fhilologista  who  compiled  the  great  Dictionary  of  the 
talian  lanyfuas^e,  and  who  continue  to  discuss  and  decide 
upon  qiie^tfons  concerning  that  lang^uage,  its  grammatical 
rules,  and  i  he  choice,  applic-ation,  and  etymology  of  its  words. 
Tliiii  academy,  which  is  patroniied  by  the  Tuscan  govern* 
ment,  is  generally  looked  unon  by  the  Italians  as  the  high- 
est autliority  in  matters  or  language.  It  was  originally 
an  offspring  of  the  Accademia  Fiorentina,  several  memben 
of  which,  during  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I., 
with  Leonardo  Salvbti  at  their  head,  left  the  parent  assem- 
bly, and  formed  a  distinct  society  for  the  object  of  pro* 
ducing  specimens  of  pure  Tuscan  diction,  Sal  via  ti  himself 
set  the  example  by  publishing  his  *  Avveriimenti  didla 
Lmgna  sopra  il  Decamerone/  2  vols.  4lo.,  1536.  The 
g;reat  and  laborious  work  of  the  new  academy,  which  Sal- 
viali  first  promoted,  but  which  was  not  completed  till  many 
years  after  his  death,  was  the  Dictionary  ^diich  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1612,  at  the  expense  of  the  academy, 
*  Vocabolario  degli  Accademici  della  CruscaJ  It  has  hince 
been  enlarged  and  roised,  and  has  gone  through  several 
c(htions,  tb?  last  of  which  is  that  of  Florence,  a  vols.  foL, 
1729 — 3S,  with  another  volume  of  Giunla,  or  additions, 
1 7r>I.  A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with  additions  was  mode  by 
Pitteri  in  5  vols.  4to.,  VenitM-%  1763,  and  another  by  Father 
Cesari,  with  more  additions,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  Verona.  1806. 
All  the  additions,  however,  contained  in  thefte  two  editions 
have  not  received  the  approbation  of  the  academy.  Since 
that  time  Monti  lias  published  his  '  Proposta  di  alcune  Cor- 
rezioni  ed  Aggiunte  al  Vocabolario  della  Cru^ra,*  :J  \ols.  ^vo^ 
1317 — 24.  A  long  and  very  animatetl  contjoversy  i\a«  tar- 
ried on  for  years  between  Monti,  Pertieaii,  and  several  oflheir 
friends  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  su:  '  '^^0 

authority  oftheCrusca  academy  in  matti 
In  this  dispute,  as  in  all  party  disputes,  ex  I 

jmradoxe*  proceeded  from  the  zealot.^  of  bo  r 

the  more  sensible  and  dlscrim mating  men,    ..  -       , 

came  much  nearer  to  each  other's  conclusions  than  they 
themselves  seemed  aware  of.  There  is  a  full  though  com- 
pendlious  exposition  of  the  question  at  issue  in  No.  X.  of 
live  Journcd  0/ Education,  art.  On  the  Study  0/  the  Itaiian 
Lafi^uage,  with  a  sequel  in  No,  XU,  of  the  same  jouruaU 
^  2B2 
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Acaderoios,  like  la  Crusca,  the  French  academy,  and  the 
Academia  Espanola,  have  no  power  to  enforce  their  decrees, 
sare  that  of  public  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  writers  and  readers.  It  is  true  that  they  may  influ- 
ence that  majority  so  as  to  obtain  a  too  servile  obedience  for  a 
time,  but  the  remedy  is  always  in  the  power  of  spirited  and 
well  informed  writers,  who  may  make  really  useful  innova- 
tions and  support  them  byproper  arguments ;  and  this  is  what 
has  happened  in  Italy.  There  is  no  inquisition  or  temporal 
tribunal  to  prevent  this.  To  complain  therefore  of  Ihe 
tyranny  of  La  Crusca  seems  an  absurdity.  That  society 
only  state-i  its  c^llectivo  opinion,  which  the  learned  of  Italy 
may  gainsay  if  they  can  ftnd  good  reason  for  it.  That  society 
has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  Italian  language  by 
fixing  its  rules  and  collecting  its  appropriate  words  from 
the  best  writers,  a  task  which  was  perhaps  beyond  the  power 
of  any  individual  to  undertake,  or  at  least  to  accomplish 
wuh  success.  It  has  also  published  very  correct  editions 
of  Dante,  Boccaccb,  and  other  Italian  classics.  Goldoni  and 
others,  in  their  personification  of  the  academy,  have  repre- 
sented him  as  a  pedantic  beinc^,  but  many  of  the  words  and 
phrases  whii  li  hey  have  put  mto  his  mouth,  are  not  such  as 
arc  found  in  the  works  approved  of  by  the  academy.  Ridi- 
cule is  not  always  grounded  on  truth.  In  the  earlier  period 
of  its  institution,  ihe  Crusca,  or  at  least  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, assumed  too  doginalical  a  tone,  which  was  in  accoi-d- 
ancc  with  the  taste  and  state  of  society  in  those  times,  espe- 
rially  in  their  strictures  on  the  *Gerusalemme  Liberata.' 
TT-vsso.]  But  those  times  are  long  gone  by,  and  the  aca- 
demy now  beai*->  its  honours  with  mild  and  becoming 
dignity.  Several  of  the  most  learned  men,  not  only  of  Tus- 
cany but  of  other  parts  of  Italv,  are  among  its  members. 

The  Academy  della  Crusca,  having  lost  m^ny  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  fell  into  comparative  inertness  and 
oblivion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  when,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.,  it  was  merged  in 
the  new  Florentine  Academy  in  1 783.  The  Magliabecchi 
Library  was  assigned  for  the  sittings  of  the  new  society.  In 
1811  Nai:oleon  restored  the  Crusca  Academy  to  its  separate 
existence,  with  12  resident  and  20  correspondent  mem- 
bei-s.  He  founded  also  an  annual  prize  of  5U0  Napoleons 
for  the  best  wiitten  works  in  Italian  prose  or  poetry,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  decision  of  the  academy.  Micali's  *  Storia 
d*Italia  avanti  il  Dominio  del  Romani*  was  one  of  the  first 
which  obtained  the  prize.  When  Tuscany  returned  under  the 
sway  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  in  1814,  he  confirmed 
the  institution  of  the  acadon^v  and  assured  it  ofihis  patron- 
age.     The    academy  then   beran    to   publish    its    acts : 

•  Atti  deir  Imperiale  e  Reale  Accademia  della  Crusca,*  of 
which  several  volumes  have  since  appeared.  The  first 
volume,  1819,  begins  with  a  concise  but  interesting  history 
of  Ihe  academy  from  its  first  foundation.  Its  sittings  take 
place  in  the  palace  Riccardi,  formerly  Medici,  which  was 
built  by  Cosmo  the  elder.  Prizes  are  awarded  by  the  aca- 
demy every  five  years.  The  prize  of  1830  was  given  to 
the  historian  Hotta  for  his  history  of  Italy  during  the 
French  revolution  and  war. 

The  name  Crusca  means  '  bran,*  and  the  emblem  of  the 
academy  is  a  *  fruUone,'  or  sifting  machine,  with  the  legend: 

•  II  piu  bcl  fior  ne  coglic :  *  It  gathers  the  finest  part  of  the 
Sour  of  the  language.' 

CRU'SIUS,  CHRISTIAN  AUGUST,  a  philosophical 
writer,  who  enjoyed  a  great  but  transient  reputation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  1712  at 
Leuna,  in  Merseburg,  and  died,  in  1776,  first  professor  of 
theolog)'  at  Leipzig.  His  desiirn  was  a  reconciliation  of 
philosophy  with  the  orthodox  theology.  Considering  the 
AVolfian  philosophy  the  great  enemy  of  religion,  he  made 
that  the  chief  object  of  his  attack.  He  was  successful  in 
exposing  several  of  the  dogmatical  assertions  of  his  oppo- 
nents, particularly  what  are  technically  called  the  onto- 
lofirical  and  cosmological  demonstrations  of  the  being  of  a 
God.  Unfortunately  however  he  set  up  a  system  even  more 
dogmatical  than  the  one  which  he  attempted  to  subvert, 
and  be  had  the  mortification  to  outlive  the  reputation  which 
be  had  acquired. 

CRUSIA'CEA,  (Zoology),  Crustaces  of  the  French, 
Krustenthiere  of  the  Germans,  yLaXaKOTQaKa  (Malacostraca) 
ot  Aristotle  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  class  of  articulated 
animals,  whose  external  covering  is  less  solid  than  that  of 
the  majority  of  testaceous  moUusks,  but  much  firmer  and 
-iMrder  than  the  skin  of  ths  naked  moUusks,  and  whose ' 


conformation  is  essentially  distinguishable  from  other 
classes,  especially  in  the  circulating,  respiratory,  and  k)co- 
motive  organs.  Typen^  common  crab  [Crajj]  and  common 
lobster  [Astacus]. 

Skeleton. 
As  in  many  of  the  testaceous  moUusks,  the  skeleton  of 
the  Crustacea  is  external.  It  is  made  up  of  the  tcgumcn- 
tary  envelope,  which,  in  some  of  the  class,  always  continues 
soft,  but  in  the  greater  portion  is  very  firm,  forming  a 
shelly  case  or  armour,  in  which  all  the  soft  parts  are  con- 
tained. In  the  more  perfect  crustaceans  it  is  complex.  The 
following  description  of  its  component  parts  is  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  in  his  '  Histoiro  Natuirile 
des  Cmstacds'  (Tome  premier,  Paris,  1834,  8vo.),  and  in  the 
article  Crustacea  in  the  *  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
sioloj^y'  (Vol.  i.,  London,  1836),  has  given  the  late-t  and 
best  information  on  a  subject  which  would  fill  a  volarae, 
and  of  which  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  sketch. 
Taking  the  Brachyura,  or  short-tailed  crustaceans,  as  his 
instance  of  the  more  highly  developed  forms  of  the  claw  ia 
wliich  the  complex  structure  is  exhibited,  he  thus  proceecU 
*  The  integument  consists  of  a  coritim  and  an  ejndermU^ 
with  a  pi^entary  matter  of  a  peculiar  nature,  destmed  to 
communicate  to  the  latter  membrane  the  various  eolonn 
with  which  it  is  ornamented.  The  corium  or  dermity  u 
among  the  Vcrtebrata,  is  a  thick,  spongy,  and  very  ^*a8ralar 
membrane ;  on  its  inner  surface,  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  a  kind  of  serous  membrane,  which  lines  the  parictei 
of  the  cavities  in  the  Crustacea  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
serous  membranes  line  the  internal  cavities  among  the 
Vertebmta ;  these  two  membranes,  divided  in  the  kltar 
order  by  the  interposition  of  muscular  and  bony  kyoik 
which  cover  and  protect  the  great  cavities,  become  elosdy 
united  when  these  layers  disappear  as  they  do  in  the  (>»• 
tacea,  in  consetiuence  of  the  important  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  conformation  of  the  apparatus  of  looomo^ 
The  corium  again,  among  the  Crustacea^  is  completdy 
covered  on  its  outer  surface  by  a  membranous  envetape 
unfurnished  with  blood-vessels,  and  which  must  be  held  in 
all  respects  as  analogous  to  the  epidermis  of  the  faigfacr 
animals.  It  is  never  found  in  the  properly  membnnMi 
state,  save  at  the  time  of  the  Crustacea  casting  their  sheli; 
at  this  period,  it  is  interposed  between  the  corium  mndthe 
solid  covering  ready  to  be  cast  ofi*,  and  has  the  appettvnei 
of  a  pretty  dense  and  consistent  membrane,  in  spite  of  ill 
thinness.  It  forms,  as  among  animals  higher  in  the  weikji 
a  kind  of  inorganic  lamina,  applied  to  the  sarfiioe  of  flu 
corium,  from  which  it  is  an  exudation.  After  theiUlof 
the  old  shell,  it  becomes  thicker  and  very  conddenlly 
firmer,  owing  to  the  deposition  or  penetration  of  calearwni 
molecules  within  its  substance,  as  well  as  by  the  addiliDa 
of  new  layers  to  its  inner  surface.  The  degree  of  hardMM 
finally  acquired,  however,  and  the  amount  of  calcanou 
matter  deposited  within  it  vary  considerably;  in  wtaj 
members  of  the  class,  it  remains  semicorneous,  in  a  ooikdh 
tion  very  similar  to  that  of  the  integuments  of  insects,  vith 
which,  moreover,  it  corresponds  very  closely  in  point  of 
chemical  composition  ;  in  the  higher  crustaceans  a^o,  iti 
composition  is  very  different :  thus,  whilst  Ckitine  m  ««• 
bination  with  albumen  is  the  principal  clement  in  tiie 
tegumentary  skeleton  of  some  species,  this  substance 
scarcely  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two-tenths  in 
the  carapace  of  the  Decapods,  which,  on  the  conlrar}*,  con- 
tains sixty  and  even  eighty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  latter  substance  particularly  occju^ 
ring  in  considerably  larger  proportion  than  the  former. 
With  re^rd  to  the  pigmenium,  it  is  less  a  membrane  or 
reticulation  than  an  amorphous  matter  diffiiiBd  through 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  superficial  membrane,  being 
secreted  like  this  by  the  corium.  Alcohol,  SBtbcr,  the  acids, 
and  water  at  212''  Fahr.  change  it  to  a  red  in  the  greater 
number  of  species;  but  there  are  some  species  in  \vhichit 
may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  different  agents  with- 
out undergoing  any  perceptible  change.  Tlie  epidermic 
layer  hardened  in  different  acgrecs  is  the  part  w  hicli  mainly 
constitutes  the  tegumentary  skeleton  of  the  Crustacea.  In 
its  nature  it  is  obviously  altogether  different  firom  that  of 
the  internal  skeleton  of  the  Vcrtebrata;  still  its  functioni 
arc.  the  same,  and  this  physiological  resemblance  has  led 
naturalists  to  speak  of  these  two  pieces  of  organic  mecha- 
nism, so  dissimilar  in  their  anptomical  relatioiu»  under  tfao 
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t  Mjracic  portion  and  carapace  fir^t  cLiini  our 

L>  '"  latier  acquireii  iU  greatt'sl  devidupiuerit 

f  *  In  tbesti  aiimialij/  says  M.  Milne  Eil- 

u'-work  of  the  body  dcx^s  not  apjjtiai'  sii  fiThi 

k  I  more  thun  two  poribn>t  llie  one  anteiiur, 

I  I  rapai'e,  and  lepre^ienling  tbt*  ceplialic  and 

'    ^         '^  cyujoiued;  tiieulher  poatcrJur,  funned  by 

ptnon.     In  reality,  tbe  first  fourteen  rniga  of  tiie 

><:overed  by  thi>>  enormous  buckltT,  and  are  so  inti- 

|>onii>iaed  as  to  have  lust  all  their  mobility;  the 

|f  Ihe  thoracic  sej^ments  thus   bidden    below    the 

\  are  connected  i^tith  it  in  their  supcnior  parts;  they 

juiavd  with  one  another  underneath  and  laterally; 

parts,  having,  in  coiiiiet|Ucii€e  of  this,  b^- 

ttre  no  longer  to  be  fuund,  being  in  some  soil 

ihi?  great  cephalic  buckler;  thus  ibe  whole  of 

iijf,  ni    etniformif)    with   this    arrangement,   are 

^    poll  above.' 

i  'Ut  represents  I  he  carapace  of  a  Brachyn- 

^.,__    -icd  cruiilacean,  and  tbe  regiytis  of  whicli  it 

jmedf  natned  after  tbe  mcera  and  organs  protected 


^  tC4*m|»«««  tf  Crittintu  ttut  -aa  {Cauccy  motu&t*  Lttttu] 


fiuao  of  Akeleton.  Tlie  tegumentury  bkclclon  of 
rusltipim  con^i^ts,  like  tbe  bony  skefet<jn  of  the 
►mia»  tif  a  greul  number  of  d:sancl  pieces  connected 
^r  by  meau:^  of  portions  of  Ihe  ei  idermie  envelope, 
have  not  become  hardened,  in  the  hume  wav  as, 
Uie  higher  animalg.  certain  banes  are  c^junccied  by 
•  tbi  ossification  of  which  is  only  aceomplibhed 
old  flge/ 

or  crus^taccous  frame-work,  consists  of  a 
varying  in  number,  the  nonnal  number  of 
rents  beiui;  twenty-one,  Insstances*  of  u  larger 
rare,  and  a  less  number  seldom  occurs;  one  or 
may  be  apparently  absent,  but  in  such  cnsus 
il  generally  be  found  con.soJidated  as  it  were,  lu 
^^yt>  the  ^gmenls  are  developed  in  succe^isiun  from 
ackwai*d8;  the  posterior  rings,  therefore^  are  genu- 
sent  when  tlie  number  i&  defective.  Each  ring  ig 
into  two  arcs,  one  upper  or  dorsal,  the  other  lower 
Each  arc  may  preseni  as  many  as  four  eleuieii- 
Two  of  these  united  in  the  inesiiul  line  fi>rm 
the  sidcjs  of  this  upper  ai-c  arc  framed  of  twu 
MUA  denominated  //(iw/f*  or  epimend  pti*ce^.  Tlie 
is  a  counteqiari  of  the  upper.  Two  of  the  four 
into  which  it  is  divisible  constitute  ihe  aternum, 
in  the  mesial  line,  and  are  flauked  b)  two  efjufer- 
iThe^e  iwoarc^  do  not  coheie  at  their  edges,  but  a 
>leO.  for  the  insertion  of  the  lateral  a j«pendu«;ei  or 
fc/iM  i*hicJt  corre>poud  with  thviu.  (Milne  EdwarJi^ 
^t.> 

one-and-lwenty  rings  above  mentioned  arc  getie- 
Itsible  into  three  ^ectlonsof  >>even  eaeli,  and  may  be 
ted  u»  corresponding  with  the  three  re,; ions  which 
■is   have   generally  consented   to    rei  ot^nize   in   the 

rf  ihc  crusluceuns,   under  the  denominations  of  a 
tiid  ail  etinhmeth,  hot   the  student  slioukl 
I  I  against   tbe   fabe  impressions  which^  as 

|f  lis  obici\e»,  are  likely  to  arise  from  these 

leu  din  K  the  mind  to  liken  them  to  tbe 
fl  11  tbe  V'ertcbrala,  which  are  defined  by  tiie 


And  the  following  ixjpresonts  the  carapaoe  of  a  Mactqu 
rous  or  longtaile  1  Crustacean* 


[Carapace  of  Asiacits  Ouvliitilk,  com&ioii  «avi  fl  >ilt.] 
«.  Pi)>trwi(!liii?  rfgiun  ;  b  g:dul  nj^Mou  \  c,  cocdiiit  redout  «f,  poaleriiirtiepaYic 

The  abdomen  is  most  fully  developed  in  the  Mticrotird^  u- 
long-laded  Crustaceans,  in  inany  of  which  it  becomes  a  vory 
important  organ  of  motiuii,  and  in  Ihem  there  is  a  corapa- 
ratively  small  development  of  the  carapace,  whdo  in  ihe 
Braehynrii.  or  short-taded  Cruslaceans^this  rule  is  reversed, 
the  abdomen  being  comparatively  small,  and  the  great 
development  taking  place  in  the  carapace,  i!Kisti*atinvr  the 
*  loi  de  balancement  organiquc'  of  M,  Geoffro}  St*  Ililaire. 
T^io  types  above  alluded  to,  tbe  common  crab  and  common 
lobster^  afford  sinking  examples  of  this  law  ol  orgauw 
equivalents. 


V'tf     ■' 


1.  A.  f.  <  c  - 
fi|«^riiif>'a  of  i]<< 
fuJwft..»l.  Tt- 
ffLifa  tilt' •lUU-jtaiviL. 


vflli  »l»f  ln1t*f  »*> 


'&^ 


[View  of  the  tmdvriiftff  of  ihe  aia]»,wiUt  thi«  ndtliif  or  dtrcettnf  orcvfM. 
Ttw  Jfll««Hpa  Anal*  mprt-Mnit  oQ«uf  ihtf  w^tL»  witli  ih«  abdutciDftl  Apf^b- 
tla4*0  or  fklM  fijui  iMMfesatli  til. 
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la  the  subjoined  cuU  will  be  seen  the  relative  proportions 
and  positions  of  the  sternum  and  abdomen  in  Thelphusa 
duviatUiSy  oneof  ihe  Brachyura;  we  have  given  the  whole  of 
the  description  now  to  prevent  trouble  and  confusion  to  the 
reader,  who  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  figures  when  the 
organs  represented  are  alluded  to  hereafter. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  the  tegu- 
mentaiy  skeleton  of  the  body  of  this  class,  we  must  next 
diaw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  of  the  animal,  inclosed  as  it  is  in 
most  of  the  class  in  a  hard  shell.  If  the  crustaceans  were 
not  gifted  with  a  power  of  throwing  off  this  hard  shell  or 
case,  all  growth  would  be  stopped^  excepting  increaho  of 
tliickncss  in  the  shell  by  a  succession  of  secretions  from 
below.  To  allow,  therefore,  room  for  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  body  and  limbs,  a  provision  for  their  increase 
is  made  by  means  of  an 

Ecdysis  or  Moults  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  more  fre- 
quent the  younger  the  animal  is,  as  indeed  might  be  ex- 
pected. Thus  eight  moults  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen 
days  have  been  observed  in  a  young  Dufhnia  (Branch lo- 
popA,  vol.  v.,  p.  342,  &c.)  For  the  mode  in  which  this 
libeiation  is  performed  in  the  Brachyurous  Crustaceans 
the  article  Crab  (p.  126)  may  be  consulted;  and  the 
common  crawfish,  Astacus  fltwiatiUsy  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  Macroura  cast  their 
shell.  We  have  indeed  more  than  once  heard  strong  sus- 
icions  expressed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  crawfish  particu- 
larly, no  ecdytis  takes  place,  and  that  the  old  shell  is  got 
rid  of  by  absorption.  By  those  who  took  this  view  of  the 
subject  it  has  oeen  somewhat  triumphantly  asked,  '  who- 
ever found  the  cast-oflf  shell  of  a  crawfish  ?'  and  it  was  not 
an  easy  question  to  answer  for  those  whose  pursuits  had 
not  led  them  to  the  streams  which  the  animals  haunt ;  but 
they  who  have  looked  for  the  exuvice  at  the  proper  time 
and  place  have  seen  them  in  abundance.  The  crawfish 
does  throw  off  its  old  shell  towards  the  end  of  summer  or  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn* ;  and  Reaumur  saw  it  done. 

The  change  is  preceded  by  a  few  days  of  fast  in  j^  and 
sickness,  and  at  that  time  the  carapace  becomes  loosened 
from  the  cerium  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  cerium 
begins  forthwith  to  secrete  a  new  shell,  which  is  at  first  soft 
and  membranous,  becomes  gradually  harder  and  harder, 
and  is  at  last  calcareous.  When  all  connexion  wiih  the 
old  shell  is  broken  off,  and  the  cerium  has  completely 
secreted  the  new  membranous  envelope,  the  animal  begins 
to  set  about  freeing  itself  from  the  old  incumbrance,  and 
becomes  very  restless,  the  symptoms  of  inquietude  in- 
creasing in  proportion  as  the  time  for  emancipation  draws 
nigh.  It  rubs  its  legs  one  against  the  other,  and  finally 
throws  itself  on  its  back.  In  that  situation  it  begins  to 
shake  itself  and  swell  itself  out,  till  it  tears  the  membrane 
which  connects  the  carapace  with  the  abdomen,  and  begins 
to  raise  the  former :  then  it  rests  a  while.  Alternations  of 
agitation  and  rest  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration,  the  carapace  is  completely  raised,  the 
head,  the  eyes,  the  antennae,  are  extricated.  The  greatest 
difficulty  occurs  in  freeing  the  extremities,  nor  could  they  be 
extricated  at  all  did  not  the  old  covering  split  longitudinally : 
and  indeed  it  frequently  happens  that  tne  crawfish  leaves 
a  limb  or  two  behind ;  and  is  sometimes  so  fettered,  that  it 
perishes  from  inability  to  extricate  itself.  The  abdomen  is 
the  last  division  of  the  body  freed,  and  the  whole  change 
generally  takes  place  in  half  an  hour.  Four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  two  or  three  days  at  furthest,  are  necessar}-  for  the 
conversion  of  the  sofl  and  membranous  integument  which 
sheathes  the  corium  or  naked  body  into  a  firm  calcareous 
case  similar  to  the  last,  and  presenting  the  same  aiipen- 
dages,  even  to  the  hairs,  which  last,  obsenes  M.  Milne 
Edwards,  are  not  contained  within  the  old  ones  as  Reau- 
mur imagined,  but  exist  ready-formed  in  the  new  envelope, 
turned  in  towards  the  interior  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove 
turned  in  upon  itself. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  that  tne  time  occupied  in 
the  business  of  throwing  off  the  shell  varies  considerably 
in  different  species,  and  that  it  also  depends  on  atmospheric 
influences,  and  this  observation  applies  equally  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  required  for  giving  the  new  tegumentary  sheath 
the  consistency  of  the  old  shell ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  species  which  have  been  duly  watched,  espe- 
cially those  found  on  the  French  shores,  the  period  which 

«  The  tntoQ  of  eodyih  in  tbe  ennirfl»li  seemi  to  vary  occuionally  in  dif- 
fetrnt  kicantief. 


precedes  and  that  which  follows  the  eedy^  is  a  period  qf 
mquietude  and  disorder.  The  muscles  are  then  flaccid,  tlie 
flesh  is  soft  and  wa'.ery,  and  the  animals  are  considered  un- 
wholesome and  unfit  for  food.  An  exceptk)n  to  this  re- 
mark occurs  in  the  land-crabs  {Gecardnu9)f  which,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  sioken  and  written 
on  the  subject,  are  never  so  deUcious  as  during  the  season 
of  change. 

At  the  i)eriod  of  ecdygis,  rounded,  flattened  calcareous 
concretions  (carbonate  of  lime),  commonly  called  ocuH  canr 
crarunit  are  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  stomach  of  the  com- 
mon river  cruwjish,  (See  Pieparation  406  in  the  Museun 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  CatuL  oj  the  Physiological 
Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.*) 

Every  one  has  occasionally  been  struck  with  the  difference 
of  size  in  the  members  of  crabs  and  lobsters.    One  claw  of 
these,  and  other  crustaceans  which  have  tbe  claws»  when 
perfect,  nearly  equal,  is  often  found  of  its  full  volume,  while 
the  other  is  comparatively   diminutive;    for   tbe   animal, 
upon  the  limb  receiving  any  injury,  has  the  power  of  sud- 
denly throwing  it  off,  and  the  effort  does  not  appear  to  be 
attended  with  pain,  though  it  is  frequently  maae  when  the 
system  receives  a  severe  shock.    (Astacus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  514.) 
The  point  at  which  the  separation  takes  place  is  always  in 
the  second  articulation,  near  the  basis  of  the  limb*  tnd 
from  the  stump,  which  speedily  cicatrizes,  a  new  daw  buds 
forth  with  all  the  proper  articulations,  and  with  an  entire, 
though  miniature,   resemblance  to  the  rejected  member. 
This  new  claw  increases  slowly,  and  requires  considerable 
time  to  attain  the  full  size.    It  is  generally  statt-d,  that  if 
one  of  the  limbs  be  severed  in  any  other  place  than  the 
usual  point  of  separation  the  stump  goes  on  bleeding,  ncr 
dees  it  heal.     In  such  cases  the  renovating  process  dues  not 
commence  until  the  animal  succeeds  in  sepuiating  tbe  j«- 
mains  of  the  member  at  the  proper  point,  and  this  ilis 
supposed  to  do  by  a  violent  muscular  contraction.    Some 
time  ago  there  were  some  land-crabs  (Gecarcinus)  at  ihe 
gaiden  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  the  apparent  eiee 
with  which  they  parted  with  iheir  smaller  legs  in  uiderto 
escape  from  any  one  who  injudiciously  took  them  up  by  those 
members  was  very  remarkable.    They  did  not  seem  to  re- 
gard the  loss  at  all,  and  ran  away  t/u  the  remainder  of  their 
legs  as  if  nothing  had  happene<l.     Tliere  was  no  opportu- 
'  nity  of  observing  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  this  caue,  for 
;  the  animals  were  brought  to  the  garden  frcm  the  Wert 
-  Indies  late  in  the  summer,  and  they  did  not  sunive  ifac 
cold  weather.    We  will  now  consider  these  and  other 
I     Organs  q/'  Locomotion,— Of  tlic  different  writers  who  baw 
I  treated  this  subject,  the  summary  given  by  M.  Milne £i- 
I  wards  appears  to  us   to  be  the  most  instructive,  and  we 
I  therefore  select  it.     It  is  clear  and  condensed,  and  we  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  for  we  know  of  no  method  cqiuUjr 
'  concise  of  conveying  adequate  ideas  of  this  curious  piece 
of  animal  mechanism. 

*  The  kind  of  solid  sheath  formed  by  the  tegumentaijr 
skeleton  of  the  Crustacea,  and  which  includes  in  its  intern 
the  whole  of  the  viscera  and  other  soft  parts  of  these  animibi 
is  required  to  be  so  constiucted  as  not  to  oppose  locomotion; 
consequently  there  exist,  either  between  the  different  ring* 
of  the  body  or  the  various  constituent  elements  of  the  limbic 
articulations  destined  to  admit  of  motion  to  a  greater  er 
less  extent  between  these  different  pieces.  Tbe  stnictiue 
of  these  articulations  is  of  the  most  simple  kind;  the  more- 
able  piece  rests  upon  that  which  precedes  it  by  two  hinge-like 
joints,  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  hne  perpeudicn- 
lar  to  the  plane  in  which  the  motion  takes  place.  In  the 
internal  portion  of  tho  edge  of  the  moveable  piece  comprised 
between  the  joints,  there  exists  a  notch  of  greatei:  or  lea 
depth,  destined  to  admit  of  flexion,  whilst  on  the  oppo^ito 
or  external  side  the  same  edge  generally  glides  under  thit 
of  the  preceding  piece.  This  kind  of  artic ulation,  whilst  it 
is  the  most  favourable  to  precision  of  movemient  and  to 
strength,  has  the  disadvanti:ge  of  admitting  motion  in  one 
plane  only :  therefore  the  whole  of  the  rings  of  the  body, 
the  axis  of  motion  being  entirely  paiallel,  cannot  move  save 
in  a  vertical  plane;  but  nature  has  introduced  a  kind  of 
corrective  of  this  disadvantage  in  the  structure  of  the  limbs, 
by  changing  the  directions  of  the  articular  axes,  ijvbeace 
ensues  the  possibility  of  general  motions  being  perfoiwed 
in  ever}' direction.  Between  the  two  fixed  points  two  op- 
posed empty  spaces  are  observed,  left  by  the  rings  severallyt 

*  There  Is  a  most  interesting  series  of  preporationi  in  the  Muieam  ef  tkl 
College  of  Surgeons,  showing  the  prooev  of  moolting.     8m  ^  19BL 


Jil<?stiTicd  to  admit  of  the  occurrence  of  motions  of  flexion 
I  extension.    The  ti*guineniary  membrane  whirh  fills  it 
never  becomes  enerusted  or   eakiireoiis.  but  alwava  fon- 

\l  .cleJ  on  supplies  the  apparatus  of  loco* 

^        s  of  ai^tkm  as  well  a^  with  the  lerers 

ysary  lo  morion.    The  immediate  or  aHive  organs  of 

i  appitratus  are  the  ranseles,  the  colour  of  wliich  is  white^ 

Tie  structure  of  which  preseula  no  ])eculiarily  worrhy 

I*.     Tht?y  are  at  Inched  to  the  pieces  which  they  are 

to  move  cither  immediately  or  by  the  mterraediura 

[ly  or  cali-aroous  tendons,  which  are  implanted  upon 

fedge  of  the  se*;mer»t   to  which  they  belong.    To  the 

ihev  are  most  commonly  attached  ini mediately. 

srinijile,  and  each  segment  in  fact,  as  has 

[b  hein«r  contrived  to  move  in  one  fixed  and 

e,  the  muscles  which  communicate  motion 

^  siitute  no  more  than  two  systems  antagonists 

r,  the  one  acting  in  the  sense  of  fieiioff,  by 

the  segment  move<l  is  approximated  to  that  which 

ies  it,  the  other  in  the  sense  of  extension,  by  which 

Bent  is  brought  into  the  position  mast  remote  from 

^centre  of  motion.      The  muscles  that  produce  these 

cite  effect!,  a.s  might  have  been  concluded,  are  found 

»d  into  the  opposite  arras  of  the  lever  upon  which 

krgy  i«  extended, 

ftotionis  in  Ilex  ion  tend  univentally  to  bring  the  ex- 
Ithe  different  rin^  tuwai'ds  the  ventral  uspert 
ay;    it  is  consequently  ujxm  this  a^npect  lluit  tlie 
Actes  are  inserted,  aivd  these  are  in  general  the 
On  the  contrary,  and  in  a'cordauee  with 
I  of  the  motion  produce^l.  it   Is  upon  the  supeiior 
Litpcct  of  the  segments  that  the  exterior  uiusoles 
eu.     In  the  trench  the  two  orders  of  inu>eles  ge- 
I  two  distinct  layers  *he  one  superlicial,  the 
tlie  fJjrmer  thni  and  sumettmes  aliKent^  the 
,  Oil  the  eonlrarv',  very  powerful  wherever  ]>uwerfal 
i  are  required.    The  muscles  gcnenilly  extend  from 
i  abore  to   the  one  immediutely    below*   passing 
most  part   from  the   anieiior  edge  of   the   up|ier 
be  nnterior  edge   of    I  he    lower  segment*       The  ex- 
nd   the  direction  of  the   llexion  of  which   any  seg- 
s  5UMM?ptible  depend  on  the  size  of  the  interannalar 
libm'e  or  btdow  the  ginj^'lymoid  points,  and  us  thciie 
src  in  general  of  cunsiderable  magnitude  on  the 
Afitrml  aspect,  whilst  the  superior  aren  are  in  conturt;  and 
1j  nde  one  over  n  not  her  in  a  greater  or  le>H  degree, 
'  downwards  that  the  lx)fly  can  be  bent  upon  itself, 
^  turds,  or  in  the  sense  of  extension^  it  can  hardly 
nirral  be  brought  into  the  horizontal  Ime,  * 

D4  fir  \v!t  if  n!j«  been  said  applies  more  especially  to 
»dy*  but  the  extremities  present  nothing 
lifTcrent,  eUher  as  regarfls  the  moilc  in 
be  tubular  segments  are  articuluted  to  one  another, 
^ards  the  mode  in  which  the  muscles  are  msoried. 
^fthe^e  indeed  having  but  one  kind  of  motiun,  and 
tiiftt  very  limited  in  its  extent,  nature  has  aided  the 
as  lias  been  stated,  by  increasing  tht;  number  of 
an*»  by  whirh  extent  of  motion  is  conJbrred,  and 
hg  the*  direction  of  the  articular  axes,  an  arrange- 
p«'h;ch  the  animal  obtains  the  abihty  of  mo\in^  in 
It  of  tti  the  expense  of  power,  rapidity,  and 
;  itions*     Each  segment  of  a  limb  incloses 
lie  ncd  to  move  that  segment  which  aucceede 

nlftfi   It  be  too  short  and  weuk  for  this  end,  in  w  loch 
\  the  mu*!!les  themselves  have  their  origin  at  some  point 
w  to  the  medium  plane  of  the  body      Ah  a  general  law^ 
f^romles  are  observed  to  be  raoie  puwcrful  in  pio|Hirtion 
«y  ore   nearer  to  the  centre,  which  ii*  to  be  explained 
liict.  that   each  motion  they  then  communicate  is 
ed  to  a  larger  portion  of  a  limb,  to  a  lever  longer 
in  which  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  power, 
rhowever  the  t/o  last  segments  of  a  member 
Uitu  »  sort  of  handj  and  in  this  case  the  pe* 
Rent  sometimes  includes  a  muscular  mas«, 
arpa&s  in  power  the  same  system  in  the  w  h<de 
ITtiif^uTi'^      TlKiSe  muscles  th;Lt  uu\  Lin  tvlrruiiiy 
ire  attached  to 
iHidemata    suppi} 
J  great  exTcn!,  and  very  t'uvuurubiy  situated  as 
fiction*    They  oct  upy  the  double  rank  of  cells 
"  tjHO  laminiD,  but  they  vary  too  much  in  their 
|i&iiem«ai  to  udimt  of  otu  »ayiiig  enfthia^ 


(Tenemlly  upon  thia  head.  Tlie  motion  of  translatiot)  or 
from  place  to  place,  the  only  kind  upon  which  it  seems  ne- 
cessiiry  to  say  anything  here,  are  effected  in  two  modes, 
either  by  the  iiltemale  tiexion  and  exlension  of  the  trunk, 
or  by  the  play  of  the  limbs. 

*  in  those  Crustacea  which  are  formed  essentially  for 
swimming,  the  post-erior  part  of  the  body  is  the  principal 
agent  in  enabhng  (he  animal  to  change  its  place;  but  heie 
the  motions,  instead  of  be'mg  lateral,  are  vertical;  ond  in- 
stead of  causing  the  creature  to  advance  Ihey  cause  it  to  re- 
cede: it  is  by  bending  the  al>domen  suddenly  downwards* 
and  brini^ng  it  immediately  under  the  sternum,  that  it 
strikes  tlie  water,  and  consequently  by  darting  bai*k wards 
that  the  animal  makes  its  way  through  the  liquid.  (Ast\- 
cvs,  vol.  ii,,  p,  513»)  From  what  has  now  been  said  it  may  l>e 
imagined  that  the  Crustacea  whose  conformation  is  thw 
best  adapted  for  swimming  have  the  abdomen  largely  deve- 
loped, and  this  is  in  fact  what  we  always  observe ;  the  Am- 
phipoda  and  Decapoda  Maeroura  are  examples;  whilst  in 
Ihe  walking  Crustacea,  such  as  the  crabs,  the  Cuprella,  the 
Oniscus,  &c.,  this  portion  of  the  body  attains  but  very  insig- 
nificant dimensions.  In  the  swimming  Crustacea,  the  ap- 
penda*ies  of  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  also 
i>c€ome  important  organs  of  locomotion,  inasmuch  as  they 
for  the  most  part  terminate  in  two  broad  horizontal  plates, 
which,  with  the  last  segrntnt,  also  become  lamelliform,  con- 
stitute an  extensive  caudal  fin  arnvnged  in  the  manner  of  a 
fan.  We  have  already  said  that  the  thoracic  extretnities 
alone  constitute  true  ambulatory  limbs.  When  destined 
for  swimming  only,  tlieir  segments  are  lamelUform,  and 
the  pnip,  iH  well  as  the  stem,  contributes  to  form  the  kind 
of  oar  which  eucli  of  iheui  then  cnnsliiutes. 

*To  conclude,  the  stemniatous  itortiun  of  the  thoracic  extro- 
raities,  whibt  it  still  pre^enes  the  general  form  which  we 
have  assigned  it,  is  modified  m  ^ome  «aAes  to  $erve  for 
Walking  as  well  as  swimnnn^,  or  to  aid  the  animal  fu  nn 
iiiHlrument  for  burrowin:;  with  facility,  and  making  a caviiy 
for  shelter  amjug  the  sand.  Thuh  m  the  Ueta^^od*  that 
burrow,  the  UlsI  segment  of  the  titr.^Uj*  as  umos  alunecolated 
form,  and  in  the  swimming  Brachyuia,  the  same  segment, 
especially  of  the  last:  pair  of  extremitiet  (Matutu,  fur  ifx> 
ample),  appears  entirely  bmeUar,* 

We  have  only  fur. her  to  add,  that  in  a  grLar  number  of 
species  one  or  *evoral  pairs  of  the  ihonicio  i  \trt  niilies  are 
modilied  so  as  to  become  mslrumeuts  of  prebca*i>n;  >ome- 
tiraes  it  is  the  last  segment  of  the  lunb  whieli,  aequiiitig 
more  than  usual  mobility,  bends  in  such  a  manner  a^;  to 
form  a  htK*k  with  the  priced itii;  ^egnicjii  ;  someiimea  it  ii 
this  penultimate  segment  whi>  h  exitndH  bijlow  or  by  the 
side  of  the  last,  so  as  t«>  form  a  kind  of  uumciveable  fmg*jr 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  opposition.  In  the  fir^t  insLaua«> 
these  instrument*  are  dcnoiu mated  mthrhHifoftn  clawii,  in 
the  second  chcltr  simply,  or  chetijonn  clatcif* 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  going  over  this  ex- 
cellent description  with  a  c^mm"n  crab  and  lobsltijr  bel"*>re 
him,  wdl  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  locomotive  system  in  the^ 
animals. 


ICt«w  (cljelifotm)  of  Th^lptviua  ftiiTtAtiU*,] 
wrUl4 


tPaleciaf  fool  i»(  Tli«)iihds«  nuTialilU.} 
•lu  i  /.  W$iu.trr  ijuil, 

Orgmts  f  r  Dt^e4ition.—^T\\c  ihclifrum  or  subcbalifortQ 
claws  11  ^idered  ijs  o  thu  imporlaul  part 

of  the  <  n  of  the  <  :  ttud  tlnsie  ai'o  other 

parts,  Uic  deUii*  ^f  winch  uc  '  >  giv^j  b»*foi'«  we 

eater  at  lajrge  inlg  thisj  part  of  ti. . 
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rjftw-ft^t  CpietU  tnaehoim),  kc.  of  Tliitliihiisu  fluviatiUs.] 

),KlRbtrxUrntil  javlbuti  A,  ill  inlrrunl  blnrtc;  rt,  fc.  c  rf.  r,/.  it«  varioiw 
■rtlculHtions ;  H,  its  rxUranl  bladi*.  i»r  nalM'Uiioiiu  i»alp;  j{.  jiwuflhe  f.mrtli 
]  «lr  with  its  palp;  8, jaw  orOie  thinl  p'ir  wJih  it-»  |»:»lii;  -1.  jaw  tu  the  M«e«n«l 
pair:  S.  Jav  uf  tlm  fliit  pair;  6.  raandllil*  with  its  pnlp ;  7.  ^ipp^'t  lip;  8, 
toii^uc  (liuiKUa)  or  kM»«r  lip. 

The  mnxillary  limbs  above  represented,  which  constitute 
the  jaws  in  the  masticating  crustaceitm,  reach  in  them 
their  hii^hest  de%*elopment ;  whilst  in  the  snwhing  criisia- 
cean9,  which  are  parasite:;,  and  feed  on  the  juices  of  other 
animals,  a  great  difference  of  structure  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, ob«rvable,  certain  parts  of  the  apparatus  being 
elongated  into  a  nroboscis  or  tube  of  longer  or  shorter  di- 
mensions adapted  fbr  sucking,  and  in  the  interior  of  which 
are  two  slenaer  pointed  processes  that  act  as  lancets,  for 
thepuTpose  of  perforation,  in  lieu  of  the  true  mandibles. 

Tne  basilar  articulations  of  the  anterior  thoracic  extremi- 
ties in  many  species  are  employed  to  seize,  hold  fast,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  comminute,  the  food ;  and  the  most 
perfect  development  of  this  design  is  manifested  in  the  che- 
liform  claws  of  the  lobsters  and  crabs,  with  all  their  admi- 
rable modifications  for  powerful  prehension. 

The  tnfmth  is  a  mere  opening  of  the  short  CBsophagus ; 
nor  is  it  furnished  with  a  tongue — the  organ  s«j  named 
{langue  and  languette)  Is  no  more  tlian  a  horny  and  lamel- 
lar process,  performing  in  a  degree  the  functions  of  a  lower 
lip.  The  opsophagus,  which  terminates  without  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  stomach,  and  both  parts,  with  one  striking 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  which  we  shall  presonily 
mention,  present  nothing  remarkable,  consist injr  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  two  membranous  layers, 
and  presenting  a  considerable  resemblance  to  ihe  same 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  higher  animals.  The  stomach 
IS  globular  and  capacious,  occupying  much  of  the  area  of 
the  cephalic  cavity,  and  consisting  of  two  distinct  portions: 
1.  The  cardiac  region,  surmounting  the  mouth  and  (Eso- 
phagus ;  2,  The  pyloric,  placed  behind  the  cardiac  region. 

Around  the  pylorus  is  situated  that  extraordinary  appa- 
ratus of  hard  tubercles  or  sharp  teeth,  which  operate  as 
grinding  or  tearing  organs  on  the  food  submitted  to  the 
action  of  this  animal  mill ;  and  though  the  different  pieces 
vary  considerably  in  different  species,  their  greater  or  less 
development  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  taken 
by  those  species,  they  may  be  traced  in  all  the  Brachyura 
and  Macroura,  In  SquiUa  this  ma>?ticatory  framework  is 
reduced  to  two  half-horny  pieces,  wiih  rounued  projections; 
and  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  a  branch  of  each  man- 
dible reaches  clown  to  the  p)loric  orifice. 

From  the  pylorus,  the  udestine  proceeds  direct  to  the 
vent,  there  being  no  convolution ;  but  in  the  higher  crus- 
taceans, it  is  distinguishable  into  two  portions  to  which  the 
names  of  duodenum  and  rectum  have  been  applied,  and 
which  are  sometimes,  in  the  lobster  for  instance,  separated 
by  a  valve,  but  more  frequently  are  without  defined  limits. 
In  the  lower  crustaceans  the  intestine  is  cylindrical,  and 
offers  no  difference  throughout  its  whole  length  from  the 
•tomach  to  the  vfn/,  which  is  always  aituated  in  tlM  last 


ring,  and  has  its  orifice  closed  by  muscular  fibres  l^hicb 
perform  the  functions  of  a  sphincter. 

The  liver  is  larirely  developed  in  many  of  the  Crustacea, 
especially  in  the  Decapods ;  indeed,  no  one  can  eat  a  crab 
or  a  lobster  without  being  struck  with  the  brge  pruportioiu 
of  this  viscus,  which  in  those  species  is  considered  so  deli- 
cious. In  the  Edriophthalmians  on  the  contrary,  it  ii 
almost  rudimentary,  there  being  in  them  only  three  pain 
of  biliary  vessels,  much  resemblins^  those  of  insects.  The 
organ,  when  well  developed,  consists  of  two  symmetrical 
portions,  generally  separated  from  each  other,  and  composed 
of  a  collection  of  co^cums,  which  at  one  of  their  extremitiei 
discharge  their  secretion  into  excretory  ducts,  which  being 
converted  by  their  union  into  longer  and  larger  veswli 
pour  the  bile  ultimately  through  a  double  channel  into  the 
pylorus.  The  nature  of  the  whitish  tluid  secreted  by  the 
two,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  some  cases  three,  elongated  blind 
tubular  worm-like  organs,  the  first  two  situated  on  eaehsule 
of  the  pylonis,  and  the  third  on  the  middle  of  the  intestine 
a  short  way  below  them,  is  not  known,  nor  is  its  use. 

The  two  green  glandular  organs  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  oBsophagus  are  supposed  to  act  in  some  degree  as  sub 
stilutes  for  salivary  glands. 

In  the  Museum  of  ihe  Royal  Ck)llege  of  Surgeons,  m  Lon- 
don, are  preparations  of  the  stomachs  of  the  ri\'er  crawfiih» 
the  lobster,  and  of  a  large  cn\b,  Nos.  406  to  408,  both  in- 
clusive. 

Circulating  System.— No  chyliferous  system,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  no  system  of  chyliferous  vesseK  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  CrusUcea;  ar/:!  the  best  received  su]^ 
sition  is,  that  the  nutritious  fluid  is  transferred  from  the 
intestme  to  the  blood-vessels  by  imbibition.  The  blood  k 
cither  without  colour  or  of  a  slightly  bluudi  tinge;  veiy 
coai^ulable,  and  abounding  in  globules  held  in  suspenskML 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  vuonlar 
system,  one  of  great  complexity,  through  which  this  fluid 
circulates;  but  notwithslundhig  the  valuable  laboun  a! 
Willis,  Swammerdam,  Cuvier,  and  others,  great  difecMa 
of  opinion  and  obscurity  prevailed,  till  the  i^eaearches  of  • 
Lund,  and  especially  those  of  MM.  Audouin  and  Mibt 
Edwards,  intituled,  *  Recherches  Anatomicjues  et  PhyBiol9< 
giques  sur  la  Circulation  dans  les  Crustaces*  (Ann.  det  &. 
Nat,,  t.  ii.),  ap^Kjared.  The  following  are  the  concluaioni 
to  which  the  latter  distinguished  naturalisia  came,  aftwa 
careful  study,  as  well  of  the  anatomical  disposition  of  thi ' 
circulating  apparatus  of  the  Crustacea,  as  of  the  pragres 
of  the  blood  tlirough  its  interior. 

*The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  animals  is  aeeoin- 
plished  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
Mollusca.  The  blood,  pushed  forward  by  the  heart,  is  dit* 
tributed  to  every  part  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  »- 
turned  into  large  sinuses  situated  at  no  great  distance  from^ 
the  base  of  the  branchiaD ;  from  these  sinuses  it  it  sent  oi 
to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  it  tra^'erses,  and  frott 
wliich  it  finds  its' way  to  the  heart,  to  recommenoe  theaana 
circle  anew.  The  heart  is  consequently  aortic  and  niif/f* 
The  heart  is  always  found  in  the  median  line  of  the  hod|f, 
and  lying  over  the  alimentary  canal,  near  the  dorsal  aspect' 
Its  form  is  various ;  in  the  Decapods  it  is  nearly  SQum  -^ 
and  lies  in  the  middle  and  superior  part  of  the  thorax,  beinf 
separated  from  the  carapace  by  tejjumentary  memlwanei 
only,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  space  included  between  the 
two  vaults  of  the  flanks.  In  structure  it  appears  to  be 
composed  by  the  interlacement  of  numerous  musealar 
fibres,  fixed  by  their  extremities  to  neighbouring  parts,  and 
passing  to  some  distance  over  the  aggregate  at  either  en4 
so  that  the  whole  organ  brings  to  mind  such  a  figure  •■ 
would  be  fonned  by  the  superposition  of  a  number  of  start 
the  rays  of  which  do  not  correspond.  In  the  other  orden 
this  general  form  of  the  heart  varies  considerably  from  ilia 
figure  of  an  oblong  square  of  rather  inconsiderable  size,  v 
it  occurs  in  the  De<-apoda,  to  that  of  a  long  cylindrical  veir 
sel  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  as  it 
appears  in  tlie  Stomapoda  and  the  Edriophthalmians.  In 
the  former  of  these  it  gives  origin  to  six  vascular  trunkii 
three  of  which  issue  from  the  anterior  edge,  and  three  trm 
the  posterior  surface ;  each  of  the  six  openings  is  closed  by 
a  vaU-ular  apparatus,  which  prevents  the  regurgitation  w 
the  blood. 

'  The  first  of  the  three  anterior  vessels  is  situated  in  \\0 
median  line,  and  is  distributed  to  the  eyes,  in  consequeM* 
of  which  we  have  entitled  it  the  ophthalmic  artery.  Lodgdi 
within  the  substanco  of  the  genend  tegumentary  mombciBlb 
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It  conhnaes  its  eoune  without  undergoing  any  subrlivision 
along  the  median  line  through  tlie  whole  lene^th  of  the 
thorax,  until,  arrived  opposite  the  eyes,  it  subdivides  and 
terminates  in  two  branches,  whi<*h  penetrate  the  ocular 
peduncles.  On  the  two  sides  are  the  two  antennary  ar- 
teries. They  run  obliquely  towards  tho  antennae,  sending 
off  numerous  bnmches  to  the  tegumenlar)*  membrane,  in 
which  they  are  at  first  lodged;  they  then  plunge  more 
deeply,  sending  branches  to  the  stomach  ana  its  muscles 
ana  to  the  organs  of  generation,  between  which  they  in- 
iinaate  themselves  by  following  the  iblds  of  the  same 
mrmbrane  which  parts  thorn.  Lastly,  each  of  these  vessels 
sab-divides  into  two  branches,  one  uf  which  proceeds  to  the 
internal  and  the  other  to  the  external  antenna. 

'Two  hepatic  arteries  ari^^e  from  the  fore  part  of  the  infe- 
lior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  penetrate  the  liver,  there  to 
beramiGed;  but  they  are  only  found  double  and  distinct 
from  one  another  so  long  as  the  liver  is  met  with  divided 
into  two  lobes,  as  it  is  in  the  crawfish  and  lobster. 

'  Fi  om  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  surface  of  the  heart 
there  proceeds  a  large  trunk,  which,  from  its  importance, 
night  be  compared  with  the  aorta.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  vessel  which  many  authors  have  spoken  of  as  a  great 
v«a  cava ;  we  have  entitled  it  tho  sternal  artery.  It  bends 
forvmnLi,  giving  origin  to  two  abdominal  arteries,  di|is  into 
the  sternal  canal,  distributing  branches  to  the  different  tho- 
racic rings,  as  also  to  the  live  first  <  ephalic  rings,  which  it 
MMS  over  in  its  course.  Meeting  with  the  wsouhagus,  it 
Difbreates,  but  still  sends  branches  to  the  mandibles  and 
the  whole  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  head. 

*T1m  bulb  presented  by  the  sternal  artery  at  its  origin,  in 
thi  Macroura,  is  the  part  whicli  Willis  characterized  os  an- 
ridt  of  the  heart.  As  concerns  the  two  abdominal  arteries, 
wUck  may  be  distinguished  into  superior  and  ittferior,  and 
vhiflh  arise  from  the  kind  of  cross  which  it  forms  almost 
jwejIjeUily  after  its  exit,  they  are  in  precise  relationship 
iOBQaitof  size  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
■hMmen  itself.  In  the  Brachyura  they  are  mere  slender 
tiigs;  in  the  Macroura,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  capa- 
eipos  etenu.  and  the  inferior  of  the  two  sends  braiirhes  to 
the  two  posterior  pairs  of  thoracic  extremitie^4. 

'The  disposition  of  tho  three  first  vessels  is  the  same  in 
theSkHnapodaasin  the  preceding  species;  but  the  great 
Tenet  which  represents  the  heart  being  extended  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  supplies  immediately  other 
aitcritl  branches  in  pairs,  and  in  number  e<[ual  to  those  of 
the  rings. 

'The  blood  returns  from  the  difTorent  jwirts  of  the  body 
brrana/«,  or  rather  r<£Ci«7w,  among  the  tissues  (for  they 
h^TB  no  very  evident  appropriate  jxirietes),  which  terminate 
in  the  venous  sinuses  situated  close  to  the  branchise. 

'  la  the  short-tailed  Decapoda  we  find  no  more  than  a 
teble  aeries  of  these  sinuses  included  within  the  cells  of 
the  planes  above  the  articulation  of  the  extremities.  They 
eoMmunicate  with  one  another,  and  they  appear  to  have 
no  i^rietes  other  than  laminse  of  cellular  membrane,  of 
eUreme  tenuity,  which  cover  the  neighbouring  parts.  Each 
oflhem,  ne^'ertheless,  receives  scvcnil  venous  conduits,  and 
give*  origin  at  its  su|)crior  and  external  part  to  a  vessel, 
i^hicli*  traversing  the  walls  of  the  pluiies  at  the  base  of  the 
biBochis,  conducts  the  blood  to  the  latter  organs.  This  is 
the  external  or  afferent  vessel  of  the  branchio;. 

'We  find  the  same  lateral  veii'nis  i>inu}>es  in  the  Ma<>roura; 
but  instead  of  communicating  with  one  another  atliwart 
the  fhoracic  feepta,  as  is  tho  case  in  the  Hrachyura,  they  all 
cnnty  them-velves  into  a  great  median  vessel,  which  is 
itauf  a  venous  sinus,  and  occupies  the  sternal  canal.  In 
tlir  Squilla  this  sinus  is  almost  the  only  vessel  which  serves 
as  a  loaervoir  to  the  venous  bluod. 

'The  blood, after  being  arteriulized  in  it<  passage  through 
the  capillaries  of  tho  branchiao,  is  poured  into  the  efferent 
T^uel  which  runs  along  the  internal  surface  of  each 
branvUia.  It  enters  the  thorairic  cellc  in  the  same  manner 
a**  the  aflereat  vessel  passed  out  from  them,  bends  up^-anlly 
uiider  tlie  vault  of  the  Hanks,  and  thus  take*  its  course 
towai'ds  tho  heart.  It  is  to  this  portion  of  the  canal  that 
^'a  have  given  ihc  name  of  branrhif)cardiae  vessel* 

The  anaioinical  accuracy  of  the  above  de:»cription  is  ee- 
ncmlly  admitted,  but  the  phvsiological  deductions  of  M. 
Lund  differ  from  those  of  MJil.  Audouin  and  Milne  Ed- 
v«ls.  Ue  regard*  tho  heart  as  destined  to  propel,  not 
oi4y  liie  pure  blood  from  the  gills,  but  also  an  admixture 
of.)«|ioiM|  blood  which  eaten  the  cavity  of  the  heart  by 


four  orifices,  seated  on  its  dorso-lateral  aspects,  and  distinct 
from  those  in  which  the  branchial  veins  terminate,  ^e 
French  anatomists  ha>'e  objected,  that  the^e  orifices  de- 
scribed by  Lund  are  closed  by  a  membrane ;  but  we  find 
them  plainly  shown,  and  provided  with  the  valvular  appa- 
ratus for  preventinir  a  reflux  oT  the  blood,  in  a  preparation 
(No.  698  0.)  added  by  Mr.  Owen  to  the  Hunterian  Series 
illustrating  the  same  subject  in  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  John  Hunter  had  long  ago  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  to  the  mixed  condition  of  the  blood 
which  is  sent  fh>m  the  heart,  and  in  a  series  of  elaborate 
researches  on  the  circulation  in  the  crustaceans  and  insects, 
first  discovered  the  diffused  state  of^  the  venous  blood  in 
extensive  and  irregular  venous  sinuses ;  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  which,  in  the  lobster,  is  well  display^  in  the  foui  . 
beautiful  plates  (15,16,  17,  and  18)  illustrative  of  John 
Hunter*s  account  of  the  circulating  system  of  the  lobster, 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Physiologiitil  Collectioh,  vol.  ii. 

This  and  other  parts  of  the  anatomy  of  the  lobster  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  preparations  in  the  same  col- 
lection :—Nos.  22,  60,  110,  223,  407,  408,  880,  6U8  a,  'jyi, 
992,  1301,  1302,  1302  A.  1303,  1303  A,  1303  B,  2204  A, 
2205-2207  A ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  river  crawfish  in 
the  preparations  numbered  406,  993,  993  A,  2191-2204,  the 
latter  series  being  explanatory  of  the  process  of  moulting;. 

Respiratory  System. — ^The  respiration  of  the  Crustacea 
is  carried  on  generally  by  means  of  branchiip.  We  say 
generally,  because  there  are  some  forms  where  no  special 
organs  have  been  detected,  and  where  it  is  nresumeu  that 
oxygen  is  obtained  from  the  water  thrbugh  tno  medium  of 
the  external  integument.  But  where,  as  in  tho  groat  mass 
of  these  animals  branchial  respiration  ia  present,  the  variety 
in  f.)rni  and  disi)osition  of  tho  apjiaratus,  and  in  some  cases 
the  complexity  of  it,  are  verv  great.  Thus,  in  the  Branchio 
poda  the  lamellar  form  of  all  the  thoracic  extremities  and 
the  two  external  appendages  corresponding  to  the  palp  and 
llahcllum  present  membranous  vesicles,  flat  in  shape,  highly 
vascular  and  soft,  whose  ollice  it  is  to  fiicilitate  the  actioi; 
of  the  air  upon  the  blood.  In  the  Amphipoda  and  Laenit- 
(iipoda  we  1>egin  to  perceive  a  gradual  departure  fiom  this 
type.  In  the  Lrvrntxiipoda  tho  vesicular  bodies  produced 
by  the  flabelliform  appendage  of  a  certain  number  of  pairs 
of  the  thoracic  extremities,  only  perform  the  functions  of 
branchia*:  and  in  the  Lsopoda  the  locomotive  extremilivs 
cease  to  act  as  respiratory  organs,  the  five  first  paiis  of  ab- 
dominal extremities  1)eing  exclu:>ively  devoted  to  those 
duties.  The  Stor^tj  wta^  which  in  some  cases  are  witliout 
determinate  respiratory  organs,  in  others  present  an  orga- 
nization analogous  to  that  of  the  decapodous  embryo,  and 
again  in  the  Squillee  and  Thysanopoaa  exhibit  a  highly- 
complicated  structure  of  branchi®,  which,  though  superior 
even  to  the  highest  type  in  complexity,  still  fall  short  of 
the  perfection  manifested  in  that  type,  inasmuch  as  the 
branchio)  float  in  tho  water  unprotected  by  any  envelope. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  reviews  the  respiratory  apparatus 
in  its  state  of  greatest  complexity,  commencing  with  it  in 
the  embryo,  and  following  it  in  its  progressive  (Icvelopment. 

'  In  the  earliest  periods  of  embryotic  life  of  the  common 
Astacus  Jluviatilis,  we  discover  no  trace  of  brancliiec ;  but 
at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage  of  the  incubaliout 
though  still  before  the  formation  of  the  heart,  these  organs 
bogin  to  appear.  They  are  at  first  small  lamellar  appendices 
of  extreme  simplicity,  attached  above  the  three  pairs  of 
maxillary  extremities,  and  representing  tho  flabelliform 
portions  of  these  limbs.  Soon  these  lamellar  appendages 
elongate  and  divide  into  two  halves,  one  internal,  lamellar, 
and  triangular,  the  other  external,  smull,  and  cylindrical ; 
lastly*  upon  the  surfhcc  of  this,  strioo  are  obser^'cd  to  appear, 
which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  branchial  filaments.  During 
this  inter^•al  the  thoracic  extremities  have  become  deve- 
loped, and  above  their  bases  other  branchioo  have  made 
their  appearance,  presenting  in  the  beginning  the  form  ot 
tubercles,  and  subsequently  that  of  stilets,  smooth  and 
rounded  on  their  surface,  but  by-arid-by  becoming  coveivd 
with  a  multitude  of  small  tuberculations,  which,  by  their 
elongation,  are  gradually  converted  into  branchial  filaments 
similar  to  the  preceding.  During  this  period  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  branchice,  these  organs  are  applied,  hke  the 
extremities,  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  emoryo;  but  they 
subr«e(iucnfly  rise  against  the  lateral  parts  of  the  ihoi&K, 
become  lodged  within  a  cavity  situated  under  the  carajiacc, 
and  thus  are  no  longer  visible  externally. 

'  The  cavity  destined  to  protect  in  this  manner  the  bran- 
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dual  apparatus  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  internal 
fold  of  ihe  common  tegiynentary  membrane.  It  shows 
itpelt'  first  under  the  iijuise  of  a  narrow  proove  or  furrow, 
vhieh  runs  along  the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  below  the 
edge  of  the  lateral  piece  of  the  carapace.  This  lonj^tudinal 
furrow  is  not  long  of  expanding,  and  becomes  consolidated 
by  its  superior  edge  with  the  mtemal  surface  of  the  cara- 
pace, which,  by  being  prolonged  inferiorly,  constitutes  the 
external  wall  of  a  cavity,  the  opening  of  which,  situated 
above  the  base  of  the  extremities,  becomes  more  and  more 
contracte<l,  and  ends  by  being  almost  entirely  closed.  The 
space  in  this  way  circumscribed  incloses  the  branchise,  and 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  respiratory  cavity  of  the  De- 
capod Crustaceans. 

•  From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  would  appear  that  the 
embrvo  oi  Astaeus  JUiviaiilis  presents  four  pnncipal  periods 


the  union  of  the  medullary  nuclei  is  acoomplishedL  tiito  ap- 
proximated chains  forming  a  single  longituoinal  sferiM  frotil 
head  to  tail. 

In  the  types,  as  might  be  expected,  ^he  centralizing  srt- 
tem  is  perfected  by  the  actual  conjunction  of  the  nuclei; 
and  here  we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  works  above 
mentioned,  more  especially  to  those  of  Rathkc,  of  Audouin, 
and  Milne  Edwards,  and  of  Mr.  Newport,  and  the  beautifhl 
preparations  illustrative  of  this  part  of  the  organization  i»f 
the  crustaceans  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London  (Gallery,  Nos.  1.301  to  1303  B,  both  inclu- 
sive). We  would  particularly  draw  his  attention  to  No. 
1302  A,  presented  by  Mr.  Ne\vport,  *  showing  the  anterior 
and  posterior,  or  motor  and  sensitive  tracts,  which  consti- 
tute the  cerebral  or  spinal  column,*  &c. ;  and  to  No.  1303  A, 
exhibiting  the  nervous  system  of  Sct/llanis  antarctteuff 


with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  respiratory  apparatus:    and  1303  B,  laying  open  that  of  Pagurus  pedunculatm^ 

.    Mr.  Newport's  excellent  and 
nervous  system  of  the  Sphinx 


1.  that  which  precedes  the  appearance  of  this  apparatus;    both  prepared  by  Mr. Owen. 

2.  that  during  which  the  branchia)  are  not  distinguishable  .  instructive  pa]  cr  'On  ihe  i 


:  during 
from  the  llabelliform  appendages  of  the  extremities,  or  in 
which  it  consists  of  simple  lamellar  or  sliliform  processes,  ^ 
which  appear  as  mere  processes  of  other  organs  especially  ^ 
dedicated   to  locomotion  or  mastication;   3.  that  charac-  ; 
terized  by  the  transformation  of  these  extremely  simple  ap-  " 
pondages  into  organs  of  a  complex  structure,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  extremities,  but  still  entirely  external ;  4.  and 
lastly,  that  during  which  the  branchia)  sink  inwards,  and 
become  lodged  in  a  cavity  especially  adapted  for  their  re- 
ception, and  provided  with  a  particular  apparatus  destined  j 
to  renew  the  water  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  respira- 
tion, 


ligustri  of  Linnseus'  {Phil.  Trans.,,  part  ii.,  1834),  including 
beautiftil  illustrations  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  lobster, 
and  showing  its  identity  in  principle  with  that  of  the  Sphini, 

;  should  be  carefully  studied. 

The  con  lusion  formed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  in  his  Hi»- 
toire  is  that  Mhe  ner\ous  system  of  the  Crustacea  coiuuti 
uniformly  of  medullary  nuclei  (L^anglions),  the  nonbll 
number  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  membenor 
rings  of  the  b(uly,  and  that  all  the  modifications  encounterB4 

j  whether  at  different  periods  of  the  incubation,  or  in  difliereiit 
species  of  the  series,  depend  especially  on  the  approximi^ 

I  tion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  these  nuclei  (an  approximi- 


*If  we  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  apparatus  of*  tion  which  takes  place  from  tlie  .sides  towards  the  medJai 
respiration  in  the  different  groups  in  which  it  exhibits  im-  j  line,  as  well  as  in  the  longitudinal  direction),  and  to  n 
l^ortant  modifications,  we  shall,  in  the  series  of  Crustaceans,  i  arrest  of  development  occurring  in  a  variable  number  of  till 
encounter  permanent  states  analogous  to  the  various  phases    nuclei.' 

through  wlm'h  we  have  just  seen  the  apparatus  passing  in  j  Mr.  Newport  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  polnfkill 
the  most  elevated  animals  of  the  class.  And,  in  fact,  the  |  out  the  double  ganglionic  chain  in  the  Lobster^  as  bete 
first  period  which  we  have  particularized  above  in  the  em-  \  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres,  forming  distinct  and  iUpo^ 
bryonic  life  of  tlic  Decapod  is  exhibited  in  the  permanent  posed  fasciculi  or  columns,  designated  by  him  columm  of 
c<)ndition  of  some  inferior  crustaceans,  in  which  not  only  sensation  and  of  motion, 
are  there  no  Ri>ecial  oryans  for  respiration,  but  in  which  ] 
none  of  the  appendices  occur  with  such  modifications  of 


structure  as  would  fit  them  to  become  substitutes  for  the 
branchias  in  which,  consequently,  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, that  is  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  appears  to  take  place 
over  tlie  surface  of  the  body  at  large.  The  greater  number 
of  the  IlausteUate  Crustacea,  of  (he  Entomostraca  proi'erly 
so  called,  of  the  Copepoda,  and  even  of  the  Phyllosomata, 
appear  to  beluiig  to  this  type  of  organization.' 

The  branchial  character  is  so  inherent  in  this  class,  that 
it  is  prc^ierved  even  in  certain  species  that  live  on  the  land. 
The  land-crab  {Gecarchiu^^^  lor  example,  would  dit;  if  lung 
immersed  in  water;  but  this,  i»s  well  as  other  land  crusta- 
ceans, requires  a  certain  di?grce  of  moisture  to  enable  the 
branchia)  to  act,  and  accordingly  thoy  never  remove  far  from 
damp  situations. 

NervouJt  System  and  Se?itifi^. — ^I'he  obscurity  in  which 


Tlie  highest  degree  of  ner\'ous  centralization  is  foandii 
Maia,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  lays  down  tha 
following  principles,  the  result  of  the  experiments  madetf 
him>clf  and  M.  Audouin,  and  his  deep  and  elaborate  into^ 
tigation  of  the  subject. 

*  1.  The  nervous  system  is  the  system  which  entirely  fn> 
sides  over  the  sensations  and  motions. 

*  2.  The  nerN'ous  cords  are  merely  the  or^ns  of  transnii: 
:  sion  of  the  sensations  and  of  volition,  and  it  is  in  the  fftr 

glions  that  the  power  of  perceiving  the  former  and  of  piv* 
ducing  the  latter  resides.  Every  organ  separated  firom  tti 
nervous  centre  speedily  loses  all  motion  and  sensation. 
j  *  3.  The  whole  of  the  ganglions  have  analo^us  propertiei; 
I  the  faculty  of  determining  motions  and  receiving  sentatiMI 
I  exists  in  each  of  these  organs ;  and  the  action  of  each  ii  t^ 
I  so  much  the  more  independent  as  its  de\*elopment  ii  melt 
isolated.     When   tlie  ganglionic  chain  is  nearly  tinillirti 


this  part  of  the  subject  was  involved  has  been  greatly  dis>i-  j  through  its  whole  length,  it  may  be  di\ided  without  ^ 
pated  by  the  lij^ht  thrown  on  it  by  many  auihors,  among  !  action  of  the  apparatus  being  destroyed  in  either  portBl 


whom  Cuvior,  Hathke,  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards, 
and  Mr.  Newport  stand  pre-eminent. 

The  principles  derived  from  ihe  study  of  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  the  ner\*ous  system  in  the  common  crawfish  are, 
1.  the  isolated  formation  of  the  nervous  centres,  independ 


thus  isolated, — always  understood,  that  both  are  of  ooarf' 
derable  si^o,  because,  when  a  very  small  portion  onlfil 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  this  appears  too  wwt 
as  it  were,  to  continue  its  functions,  so  that  sensibility afii 
contractility  are  alike  s])eedily  lost.    But  where  one  portiBB 


ently  of  one  another.    The  ulterior  junction  of  the  organs  '  of  the  ganglionic  chain  has  attained  a  do-elopment  v&jvir 

constitutes  the  law  of  centripetal  development  of  M.  Serrcs.  '  «—• '"-  ♦-  ♦^'"*  - '*»- •  =* *— -  ^ *-'-'  *-*- 

2.  A  tendency  to  conjunction  by  a  motion  transversely.  3.  A 


second  motion  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  producing 
a  final  concentration  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  nervous 
centres,  originally  independent  of  each  other. 

The  firet  of  these  conditions  is  well  seen  in  Talitrus.  On 
each  side  of  the  mesial  line  in  this  genus  is  a  chain  of 
ganglions,  conjoined  by  nervous  centres  of  simple  construc- 
tion, Hattened,  and  somewhat  lozenge-like  in  their  outline. 
Thirteen  pairs  of  these  correspond  to  the  thirteen  sejjments 
of  the  body,  the  two  nuclei  of  each  pair  communicating 
together  in  the  same  way  that  each  pair  is  connected  with 
its  antecedent  and  succeeding  pair,  by  means  of  medullarv 
cords  in  the  first  case,  and  longitudinal  cords  in  the  second. 
Each  ofthese  pairs  in  all  essentials  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
other,  the  cephalic  ganglion,  which  sends  branches  to  the 

£tenn»  and  eyes,  not  excepted^    In  Phyllosoma  the  ten- 
ney  te  eentraliiitien  is  mora  abWoiu,  and  in  Cymotho'9 


'  perior  to  that  of  the  rest,  its  action  becomes  essential  tbtb 
integrity  of  the  functions  of  the  whole. 


*  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  firom  this  that  i 
bility  and  the  faculty  of  exciting  muscular  contractioitt  iii 
ever  completely  concentrated  in  the  cephalic  gangli<te 
and  it  seems  to  us  calculated  to  convey  a  very  inacemiiB 
idea  of  the  nature  and  functions  ofthese  ganglions  totpeik 
of  them  under  the  name  of  brain,  as  the  generality^ 
writers  have  been  led  to  do,  seduced  by  certain  inconclusiw 
analogies  in  point  of  form  and  position. 

*  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  remarked  that  in  these  ifl^ 
mals  an  obscure  tendency  to  the  centralization  of  the  tff* 
vous  functions  is  observable  in  the  anterior  portion  of  ih* 
ganglionic  chain ;  because,  if,  in  the  lobster,  lor  mstancci^ft 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible 
by  severing  the  cords  of  communication  between  the  jsjU- 
^lions  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  thoracic  rings,  MB" 
sibility,  and  especially  mobility,  are  much  hkm^  ^iiid4r 
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the  (loiterioir  than  in  the  iintenor  half,  aiid  this  dis- 
Bi'tiou  u  Uy  «o  much  the  more  mnnite^t  as  the  division 
B<sd  more  posttiHorly ;  still  therti  in  a  great  inler- 
ea  \hi&  first  iiuUc^iiou  and  the  conceiitnition  of 
ts  uf  perception  and  of  will  m  a  single  organ — the 
»?hich  every  other  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
Uitti  Wcome*  a  roea^  dependency.*    {Cycio,  qf  Attat.  and 

S%4l.^ThU  iense  is  possessed  hy  the  whole  of  the  cla&£ 
period  of  their  lives,  and  m  the  great  majority  the 
'a.  highly  t:om pi icale<l  Blnicture.     The  paias^itic 
,  U'hicb  undergo  a  kind  of  met  amorphous  is,  possess 
I  early  stage  of  their  existence,  though  they  are 
^tly  ohliterated;  hut  the  great  mass  of  cruslai'eans 
'  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  oljjeets  thiougli 
ium  of  light  from  their  hirth  to  their  deal  Ik     We 
^examme  the  diHerent  torms  presented  by  llie 

IfttUS. 

or  iimf/ie  Eyes^— These  consist   of  a  smooth 

transparent  cornea^  being  a   modification  of  the 

eciiary  membrane,  immediately  hehind  wbiidi,  and 

i  coniaet  with  it  is  tlie  ctyfdaUine  l^ns^  generally  spheri- 

ehind  this  last  and  iu  contact  witli  it  is  a  mass  of 

lliich  performs  the  fund  ion  of  the  vitreous  hu- 

;  tout  !teb  the  extrvuiiiy  of  the  optif  nerve,  A  thick 

lired  pigment  en \ clops   the  whole  and  lines  the 

ee  of  the  e)  e-^lobe  up  to  I  he  puint  at  which  the 

cy  of  the   cornea   begms.      Limulus    (Molurca 

\  cralr>  affords  an  example  of  this  kind  of  eye.  The 

^flgftii  huve  never  been  found  to  exceed  two  or  three  in 

liate  Eyf$*"Nehalia,  Branchipu^  and  Daphnia 

^iihUw/ntmodiJfcafinn  of  a  visua!  gtmcture 

'  SA  it  were  between  the  nimph  and  the  com- 

^es*     In  this  organization  the  cornea  is  still  undi- 

'*''    'I'li  a  imni  her  of  small  crystalline  lenses  and 

ich  m  its  separutc  pigmentary  sue  and 

t'dittle  contact  with  the  optic  nerve,  pre- 

i  g  o  f  a  CO  n  i  u  I  *€  t  io  n  of  several  st  em  mat  a 

r  a  common  coruca — ^J/iw  [Bi?focuLUs], 

I  Its   pair  of  simple  eyes,  has  al»o  a  po-^terior  cum- 

t  pair.  Ti^eiccond  modi/icu/wn,  which  is  to  be  found  in 

*  -ioithihAmmxA  (Amphit/ioe,  for  mslance).  brinies  us 

^•^  tn  the  truly  compiund  tbrm  with  diiti net  facets. 

nt  lamina)  form  the  cotnca  in  these  crusta- 

ornal  U  smooth  and  nndivided,  the  internal 

viu'iable  number  of  hexagonal  facets,  each 

Jcornea  which  are  superposed  upon  ibe  coni- 

Jeni,  whudi  is  an   ingredient  in  comj/ound 

called. 

I^t'*, — ^I'he  external  and  internal  memhranea, 

W'liich  furms  the  cornea^   piesent  >imul- 

livi^ion  into  facets,  each  of  which  tonn^  an- 

iilar  CDinpartment,     Unlike  the    fa  els   in 

cl*  which  are  always  liexagonal,  ihe^e  pre- 

m^s  in  different  cruslaceu.     In  Sry/larm, 

ommon  rniwfi^h,  &ic,,  for  example,  they  aie 

\trwifSauiIUf,  the  crabs,  &c.»  thev  are  bexa- 

AJhne  himiour  ihut  succeeds  them  inimedi- 

Kng  to  M.  Mdne  Edwards,  *  of  a  conical  form, 

W  !i  viiretnis  humour  having  the  appearance  of 

'  'ujiin^  hv  its  base  to  the  optic  neiTe/ 

'iu»   foimed  i*,  moreover,  lodged 

[leuia  ■»  run,  which  likewise  covers  the  bulb  of 

ve.  *  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is, 

L cavity  withui  which  the  whole  of  these  paral- 

ery  one  of  which  is  in  itself  a  perfect  eyr», 

i«  clo«ed  posteriorly  by  a  membrane,  which 

nthet  more  nor  less  tlian  the  middle  tegu- 

Jine  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the  optic 

I  that  the  ocular  chaiaher  at  targe  results  from  the 

on  at  a  point  of  the  twoevteinal  layers  of  the  gene- 

|\elofic/  •  •  •  *  Xlie  most  remarkable  niodiflcation 

Itttfd  eyoi^  consists  in  (he  presence  of  a  kmd  of  sup- 

'  lent*,  of  acircubir  shape,  and  »et  within  the  cor- 

►  of  ca*-h  proper  c^y^talline  lens.     These  small 

^  exist  ni'  '    i ily, and  are  perfectly  dis- 

iftmall  CO  I  ^.     In  some  cases  they 

en,  (in  iJu-  iumftt-  for  exatmdv,  where  they 

singly,  and  with  their  distinct  circular 

,.  .1  .  »,M,^ '  U-«'i\er  led  to  conclude  that  the 

e  lenticular  bodies  so  much 

.-     „  1  aI  or  &quart}  forms  r«»ult  firom 


their  agglomeration  in  a  point ;  but  there  are  Crustacea,  such'* 
as  the  Callianasscp,  in  which  these  tAvo  elements  of  the 
external  cornea  maybe  perfectly  distinguishetl,  the  lenli* 
culitr  body  being  of  insignificant  dimensions,  and  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  corneal  facet  only.  In  general,  however, 
the  diameter  of  the  lenticular  body  is  equal  to  ihat  of  J  ho 
corneal  facet  itself,  so  that  their  edges  blend,  Fui  ther,'the 
lenticular  bodies  are  most  commonly  evolved  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  they  may  be  detached  from  it» 
Although  the  existence  of  ilieise  different  moditlcations 
must  not  be  considered  a&  being  exclusive,  iimsmuch  as 
there  are  certain  Crustacea  which  exhibit  more  than  one  of 
Ihem  at  the  same  time,  for  instance,  stefnniaia  and  ctmi" 
pound  eyes,  the  latter  only  are  the  species  of  visual  ori^tin 
encountered  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Their  ge  .eml 
number  is  two;  but  these  are  occasionally  united,  so  a»  to 
forni  a  single  mass,  and  make  the  animal  appear,  at  iitst 
sight,  as  if  it  had  but  a  suigle  eve.  This  pecuhunty  of 
organization  can  even  bo  fullowtHl  in  the  Duphai^ 
[Branch lopoD a],  in  the  embryo  of  which  the  eyes  are  llrst 
seen  isolated ;  with  the  progress  otUhe  development,  how- 
ever, they  are  observed  gradually  U^  approach  each  otiier, 
and  finally  to  become  united.  Siemmata  are  always  im- 
moveable and  sessile ;  the  cominmnd  q/es  with  smooth 
corneePj  however,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
present  the  same  disposition,  now  and  then  occur  move- 
able: sometimes  they  are  supported  by  a  pedicle,  moveable 
in  like  manner  and  provided  with  siwcial  muscles.  The 
eyes  with  facets  present  the  same  modi  fir  at  ions,  and  e\en 
supply  im|>ortuut  characters  in  clasaif}in§  the^  animals: 
thuain  the  Ednophtha/ mitt  the  eyes  are  always  immove- 
able and  sessile,  whiUi  in  the  DfCapfxia  and  Stomapmh 
they  are  supported  upon  moveable  stems  of  very  vanous 
leni^ths,  and  which  every  consideration  lends  us  to  view  as 
limbs  or  appendages  of  the  first  ceplialic  nng.  It  some- 
times even  happens  that  in  these  animals,  between  'he 
outer  edge  of  the  caitipace  and  the  base  of  the  antenn®, 
there  occurs  a  furrow  or  chanty,  within  which  the  e)es  may 
be  withdrawn  or  laid  flat,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  in- 
jury; this  groove  or  cavity  is  pjenerally  spoken  of  under 
the  n  a  me  of  the  orb  it.*     ( Cvdo .  of  Aita  t ,  a  nd  Phyn, ) 

In  some  of  the  forms  (if at  a  for  instance)  ihere  is  a 
fringe  of  hairs  on  the  inner  .dde  of  the  orhiu  so  placed  as 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  brush  in  wiping  the  eye  when 
brought  into  contact  with  li. 

Hearing.-- A  cavity  full  of  fluid,  tupplied  with  a  nerve 
fitted  for  the  perception  of  impulses  of  sound,  forms  the 
ha?.isofthe  auditory  system  m  the  Crustacea.  This  appa- 
ratus is  assisterl  by  certain  organs,  elastic  membranes,  and 
rigid  stems  for  instance,  orpanixed  so  as  to  vibrate  under 
the  actum  of  sonorous  undulations,  or  to  assist  such  vibr«- 
tion.  The  long  rigid  si  em  formed  by  the  an'enme  of  the 
second  pair  assists  in  this  function,  and,  accoiding  to  the 
highly  iaterejjling  experiments  of  M,  Savart,  the  uddilion 
of  su<'h  a  rigid  stem  renders  certain  vibrations  apprecmbte, 
which,  without  such  a  conductor,  would  be  impeiceptiblr. 
In  many  of  the  forms  {Maia  for  instance)  there  is  an  ossi^ 
Ctdum  iuiditu4. 

In  the  miuieum  of  the  College  of  "^  -   (Gallerv, 

No.  1559  A)  is  a  Hermit  Crab  (Pa^n  ihv,).  ore- 

pared  by  Mr  Owen  to  show  the  organ  ot  ncnntij.  whicli  is 
composed  of  a  simple  vestibular  cavity  sit\ialcd  at  the 
under  part  of  the  ba-sal  joint  of  the  external  antennt©.  Tho 
cavity  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  crust accous  subj»tunce,  ex- 
cept at  the  internal  opening,  where  the  auditory  filament 
of  the  antcnnal  nerve  penetratei  it,  and  at  the  oj)posHo 
side,  where  an  elliptical  opening  or  fenestra  is  left,  which 
iji  closed  by  the  acoustic  membrane :  the  membranes  of 
sound  affect  this  membrane,  and  are  transmitted  (o  the 
neiTo,  which  is  exposed  on  the  left  side.  (Owen*^  Cat  of 
Physiiolog*,  scries.,  vol.  iii.,  part  1). 

HinelL — Every  lobster  pot  that  is  baited  on  our  coa<ft» 
affortU  evidence  that  the  Crustaceans  are  endued  with  Iho 
sense  of  smelling,  but  where  the  organ  \jk  seated  i^  doubtful. 
M.  do  BlainviUo  placed  it  in  the  antenna?i  where  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  resifle,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who 
further  states  that  the  opinion  of  M.  RoL^enlhah  who  as* 
cnbes  the  function  to  a  cavity  which  he  discovered  at  the 
base  of  the  first  pair  of  anlenme,  requires  to  be  bupporled 
hy  direct  experiment. 

ra*^<?.— Though  the  Crustacea  have  no  true  tongue,  their 
selection  of  food  and  the  preference  exercised  by  theitl. 
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show  that  they  arc  gifted  with  the  sense  of  taste  or  a  sense 
analogous  to  it  The  seat  of  the  faculty  is  most  probahly 
that  portion  of  the  tcgumentary  mcmhrane  that  hnes  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  cBsophagus. 

Touch. — ^Thc  crust  more  or  less  calcarious  with  which 
the  Crustacea  are  covered  forms  a  medium  not  calculated  to 
convey  external  impressions  of  any  delicacy.  *  Neverthe- 
less,* says  M.  Milne  Edwards,  *  in  front  of  the  head  there 
are  certain  special  organs  which  all  the  observations  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  the  organisation  of 
tiiesc  animals  lead  me  to  regard  as  parts  more  particularly 
destined  to  be  the  scat  of  the  sense  of  touch.  These  organs 
arc  the  antennce — those  slender  filaments  possessed  of  a 
great  degree  of  flexibility,  of  motility,  and  of  sensibility. 
M.  de  Blainville  was  led  to  regard  these  organs  as  the  seat 
of  the  sense  of  smell :  but  direct  and  conclusive  experiment 
has  satisfied  us  that  the  destruction  of  the  antcnncD  has  no 
inlluencc  whatever  on  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  smell: 
and  we  are,  on  the  same  grounds,  induced  to  believe  them 
destined  to  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch  of  considerable 
delicacy,  unless  we  would  imagine  them  as  the  instruments 
of  some  quite  peculiar  sense,  the  existence  of  which  would 
be  purely  hypothetical.  The  number  and  disposition  of 
these  organs  varies  extremely.  Some  of  the  crustaceans 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  series  are  wholly  without  an- 
tennsB,  or  are  furnished  with  them  in  a  merely  rudimentary 
state.  Some  species  have  no  more  than  a  single  pair ;  the 
normal  number  however  is  two  pairs.  In  speaking  of  the 
Tegumenlary  skeleton  we  have  said  to  which  of  the  rings 
these  appendages  belong;  we  shall  only  say  further  here, 
that  they  may  be  inserted  on  the  superior  or  inferior  sur- 
face of  tlie  head  according  to  the  respective  development 
of  the  dilBferent  pieces  of  which  this  segment  is  composed. 
They  do  not  differ  less  widely  in  their  form  and  composition, 
and  under  this  double  point  of  view  present  modifications 
analogous  to  those  which  we  have  specified  as  occurring  in 
the  extremities.' 


a,  riglit  exUnial  antenna  of  'niolithusa  fluviatilis;  2*.  right  nnteuna  of  itic 
tame.    (Deb-marest.) 

Organs  of  Reproduction. 

In  the  whole  class  the  sexual  organs  are  separate,  that  is, 
they  never  co-exist  in  the  same  individual,  and  the  repro- 
duction is  oviparous.  The  apjiaratus  is  double,  each  branch 
being  distinct,  and  in  some  cases,  completely  independent 
of  iis  opposite.  The  celebrated  hcrma^ihrodite  lobster  {Phil. 
Trans.,  1730,  p.  290),  presented  a  different  sexual  organ  on 
each  side,  and  both  the  male  and  female  portion  were  com- 
plete. In  the  more  perfect  Crustacea  the  analogy  between 
the  male  and  female  organs  is  so  great  as  frequently  to  de- 
ceive the  observer  at  first  sight. 

Ma!e  Organs.— Oar  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  the  phases  of  this  part  of  the  organization  in 
the  Crustacea,  and  we  therefore  select  the  common  crabs 
not  only  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  it  presents  to  the 
inquirer,  but  because  the  apparatus,  especially  in  the  season 
of  activity,  is  so  distinct  and  so  highly  developed.  The 
testis  is  grape-like,  the  cluster  consisting  of  four  principal 
lobes,  formed  of  numerous  worm-like  delicate  canals,  con- 
voluted into  pellets.  The  first  portion  is  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  thorax  and  terminated  in  a  large  coiled  up  vessel 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  stomach ;  behind,  and  connected 
with  it,  is  the  deferent  vessel,  a  convoluted  canal  of  some 
size  and  of  a  milky  colour.  It  is  twisted  about  the  thorax, 
and  at  last  penetrates  the  cell  of  the  last  pir  of  limbs, 
opeajog  Dutiwdlj  on  the  batilar  piece,  the  situation  gene- 


rally assigned  to  the  aperture  in  the  Crustacea.  '  In  the 
oi-dinary  state,*  says  M.  Milne  Edwards,  'the  excietoiy 
canal  terminates  on  the  edges  of  the  opening,  but  at  the 
instant  of  sexual  intercourse  the  extremity  of  the  caaal 
undergoes  a  kind  of  erection,  and  by  becoming  folded  upgn 
itself,  hke  the  finger  of  a  glove,  projects  externally,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  penis  adequate  to  the  intromission  of  the 
fecundating  fluid.  This  latter  circumstance  was  long  ui- 
known  to  naturalists,  who  were  accustomed  to  look  upou 
the  members  of  the  first  and  second  abdoiniiial  lings  as 
the  external  male  instruments.  These  two  pairs  of  extre- 
mities, in  fact,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  bytlieir 
shape,  which  is  styliform,  and  their  structure,  whicii  is 
tubular,  being  composed  of  two  homy  laminso  convoluted 
one  upon  aitother,  the  first  including  the  second.  £i|t 
direct  observation  has  deprived  them  of  all  claim  to  be 
considered  as  fulfilling  any  office  of  so  much  consequenoe 
in  the  economy  of  the  Crustacea  as  that  of  conveyiug  the 
fecundating  fluid  from  the  body  of  the  male  into  that  of 
the  female.  At  the  most  thev  can  only  be  regarded  as 
organs  of  excitation,  and  whicn  the  animal  may  perkps 
employ  at  the  same  time  to  guide  the  male  into  the  female 
organ. 

'  The  female  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  cnittacea  in  the 
highest  state  of  complication,  consists  of  aa  ovarvt  u  ! 
oviduct ,  and  copukUary  pouches.  The  ovaries  in  the  I)eca- 
poda  brachyura  resemble  four  cylindrical  tubes  placed  lun- 
gitudinally  in  the  thorax,  and  divided  into  two  symmetrical 
pairs,  each  opening  into  a  distinct  oviduct,  yet  communi- 
cating with  one  another  by  a  transverse  canal,  and  by  the 
intimate  union  of  the  two  posterior  tubes  in  a  portion  a! 
their  length.  The  oviducts  as  well  as  the  ovaries  are  of  s 
whitish  colour  ;  they  arc  short,  and  become  united  in  t]<eir 
course  to  a  kind  of  sac,  the  neck  of  which  extends  to  \\» 
exterior  of  the  animaVs  body ;  there  is  one  of  thcbc  on  each 
side,  and  they  arc  known  by  the  name  of  the  copulat(^ 
pouches.  It  is  into  these  reser\'oirs  that  the  male  iioursthc 
fecundating  fluid  which  is  here  stored  up  and  applied  to 
the  ova  as  they  pass  in  succession  along  and  out  of  the 
oviducts.  These,  after  a  course  which  is  never  long,  ter- 
minate at  the  vulvop,  openings  formed  in  the  sternal  piece* 
of  the  sc^^ent  which  supports  the  third  pair  of  ambulator}' 
extremities. 

*  The  Anomoura  and  Macroura  have  no  copulatorj-  pouches, 
and  their  vulva)  arc  situated  on  the  basilar  joint  of  the 
ambulatory  extremities  of  the  ihird  pair.  The  mi/de  in 
which  fecundation  is  accomplished  in  these  genera,  is  cuii- 
sequcntly  much  less  apparent  than  in  the  Biacliyura 
Many  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this  operation  takes  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  ovaries,  a  process  that  appears  by  no 
means  feasible  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  develop- 
inent  of  the  ova,  which  is  such  tlmt  the  last  of  them  are 
not  in  being  even  long  after  the  first  have  been  expelled 
It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  suppose  that  fecunda^ 
tion  docs  not  take  place  till  after  the  ova  are  laid,  vbirb 
we  know  to  be  the  case  among  the  Batrachia  and  the 
greater  number  of  fishes. 

'The  female  crustacean  does  not  abandon  her  eggs  after 
their  extrusion.  Those  of  the  Decapods  preserve  them 
under  their  abdomen  by  means  of  the  abdominal  extre- 
mities modified  in  their  structure.  The  Edriophthalmia 
again  keep  them  under  their  thorax  by  means  of  the 
flubclliforin  appendages  of  the  extremities  belonging  to  the 
region ;  whilst  the  inferior  genera,  such  as  the  EntonMS^ 
traca,  &c.  have  suspended  to  the  external  orifices  either 
horny  tubes  or  a  pair  of  membranous  sacs  which  contaia 
and  transport  them  from  place  to  place.  These  varieiitt 
in  the  accessory  organs  of  generation  are,  in  many  csse^ 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  sexes:  thus,  among  theDecs^ 
poda  brachyura,  the  females  are  known  at  a  glance  by  their 
wider  abdomen,  which  is  sometimes  of  such  dimensions  ii 
to  cover  the  whole  sternum.  Sometimes  these  sexual  orgpoi 
extend  to  the  antenna)  and  to  various  other  organs;  vfotf 
times  it  even  influences  the  size,  and  occasionally,  as  nil 
have  said,  the  genenil  external  conformation  is  modified  tli 
such  a  degree,  that  the  male  and  the  female  of  one  andtibs 
same  species  have  been  taken  as  types  of  two  distill^ 
genera. 

The  progress  and  incubation  of  the  ovum,  though  a  inb? 
jcct  of  the  highest  interest,  would,  if  detailed,  occupy  nioilf 
space  than  can  be  allotted  to  the  deiiartment  whiek  if* 
occupies  our  attention,  and  we  must  content  ourselves «&k 
stating  that  the  msjoritv  of  ihc  class  do  not  make  tlMir  iott 


ei?g  tai  the  whole  of  the  organs  necessary  to  their 
.1  *       '  M'^fl^  and  till  llit'ir  form  presents  but 

I  L  thai  which  is  presentetl  by  the  aduU 

nut  11  i>  uthentise  in  many  of  the  cni5tacenns» 

ty  those  of  ibp  lower  class,  which  may  be  said  fo  lie 
^maturely,  and  then  have  to  pa-**s  Ihroiit^h  u  series 
fl^e*  whit'h  have  been  properly  termed  metamor- 
ic?fore  they  reach  their  ftnal  s5lmpc\  M.  Milne 
observes  that  these  clmngea,  whatever  ihcir 
(  depend  on  the  following  circumstances^: — 1st.  The 
Ution  of  tho  norniEil  wurk  of  development.  *2nd. 
tqual  jjrowth  of  different  parts  of  the  body;  nnd, 
m  atrophy  and  complete  ultimate  disappearance  of 
karls. 

|>llowing  exit  will  convey  some  idea  of  tl>e  rolntive 
t  of  the  parts  in  the  carapace^  and  Ihat  of  TlielphuBa 
lis  fp.  ISO  )  of  the  relative  external  position  of  the 
illuded  to. 


'     htbulkft. — Tlie  claiis   h  most  widely 

uiu  fjot'jus  adapted  far  every  climate. 

,,.,.,ul  S'tT/Vy. — Tho  insects  and  arachni- 

^ms  Ui  which  ihe    cruijtaceans  bear   the 


Systematic  Arrangement. 

writer  on  this  luleresling  class  of  animals 
his  own  \ie\vs  in  their  classifiralion.    Among 
al  srooloffi^ts  who  have  written  on  the  siibjccl, 
f|r^  of  Cnvrcr,  Dc^miU'est,  Lativille  and  Leach ♦  will, 
IS,  occtur  to  the  observer.     We  select  the 
r  ^1.  Milne  Edwards,  because  it  i%  founded 

i  invcsligiiLiitn,   and   on   actual  experiment 

I  r   many  instances  b}   himself  and  M,  An- 


! 


.  then,  makes  the  Crustacea  to  con- 


1st.  Of  those  which  have  the  mouth  ftimished  will}  4 
certain  number  of  orc^anis  destined  in  an  especial  manner 
to  the  piebeniiion  or  iliviaion  of  the  Ibod, 

■intL  Tliofe  which  have  the  mouth  unfurnished  with 
special  prehensile  or  masticator)'  organs,  but  a iir rounded 
by  ambulatory  extremities,  the  bases  of  which  jierfoim  tiie 
part  of  jaws.  We  shall  lake  thi-*  second  division  flrst  be* 
cause  it  e^jnlains  but  one  order,  viz.,  llio  Xyphosura  (Xi- 
phosura).     Example^  Limutm, 

But  it  is  to  the  tiri^t  division  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
crustaceans  belong,  and  these  ore  subdindcd  into  two  great 
groups. 

1st  Tho  Maxillosa  or  Mandibulata>  which  posj^ses^a 
mouih  aimed  with  jaw*j,  Stc. 

'2nd.  The  Koeniata  or  Haustellata,  whose  moutlija 
prolongt'd  in  the  shnpe  of  a  sucker. 

The  Maxillosa  are  separated  into  four  great  fiectiott^)j 

L  •.. 

PoDOPWTKALMIA.  ! 

Tliese  almo!>t  always  potsess  true  broffcJiitr*  pedunculated 
nnd  moveable  ei/es ;  feet  or  eiiremiiies  vergifurm.  juirtly 
jrehcnfide,  partly  ambulatory-  and  a  thorax  Covered  by  a 
c.irupiiee. 

The  PodapJithalmia  contain  two  orders,  the  Decapoia 
and  Sffnnapoda* 

1st.  Decapoda,  whose  branchise  are  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  thorax,  utid  are  inclosed  in  special  respiratory  cavities. 
The  oral  app^iratUH  h  composed  uf  ijix  pair&  of  members. 
There  are  five  pair^  tif  thoracic  extretnitics,  which  are  ge- 
nera 1 1\  amhulatoi7.  The  Dec  apod  a  are  divided  into  I  si, 
the  h'rmitytira  (Cancer*  Portunusi,  Grap^us,  Stc,  &c.) ;  2nd, 
the  Aiiwiioura  (Dromia,  Ranina,  Pa^urus^  Sec,  &c.);  3rd, 
the  Macrouru  (AHlacu.s,  Scyllarus,  Paliemon,  &c.^  &i\),    ^ 

2tuL  Stomapoda,  whose  branchifo  arc  external;  «*oTOe- 
timoii  rudimentary  or  none.  Oral  apparatus  composed  in 
general  of  three  pairy  of  members*  Thoracic  extremities 
prehensile  oi^  for  swimming;  generally  si.v  or  eight  pairs. 
(Mvbis,  Phyllosoma,  Squilla,  &c.,  &c.) 

n. 

EDfLIOPHTUALMIA. 

True  branchiro  none,  but  replaced  by  cert  am  portions  of 
tho  extremitieii  modified  ad  hoc  in  Iheir  structure ;  eyes 
sessile  ;  thoracic  cxtremies  ambulatory,  almost  always  con- 
sist in  £r  of  seven  pairs;  no  carapace.  The  Edrinphtbdlmia 
contain  three  orders^\iz..  the  Amphipoda,  the  L<emodipodLU 
and  the  hopoda. 

l&t.  Amphipoda.  These  have  the  jpai'/>i  of  the  Iboracic 
extTomilies  vesicular*  and  subserving  respiration.  The  o^- 
domt*n  i&  very  much  developed,  subser\iiig  locoroolion,  and 
is  furmshed  with  six  pairs  of  limbs  the  three  fii-^t  of  which 
differ  in  form  and  u^v  from  the  three  last,  (Gammarus, 
Talitra,  &c-,  kc) 

2nd.  L.sMODU»ODA.  Abdomen  rudimentary.  Palpi  of 
the  thoracic  cxtrenntica  vesicular  and  subserving  tesplm- 
tion.     (Proto,  Caprella,  &€.> 

.Ird.  IsoPODA.  Abdominal  extremities  well  developed: 
the  Jive  first  pairs  lamellar  and  subserving  reFpiration,  Ab- 
domen well  developed,     (Idotea,  Spheroma^  &c^  &c,) 

lU. 

BaANCHlOPOOA. 

No  true  branchice^  but  thoracic  extremities  lamelku', 
membranous*  and  so  formed  as  to  be  subservient  to  rcspira- 
tiL>u»  The  Branchiopoda  contam  two  orders,  Phy/ioi^da 
and  C/adorera. 

UL  Phvllopoda.  No  bivalve,  shell -like  covering.  Ex- 
treniitics  natatory,  and  in  considerable  numbers  (from  8  to 
*22h     (Branchipus,  Limnadius,  &c.t  &c.) 

2tid*  Cladoceea.  Carapace  in  form  of  a  bivalve-sholL 
Thoracic  members  five  pairs.    (Daphnia,  &c.) 

IV. 

ExTOMOSTRACA.  ,  , ; 

No  branehitp,  nor  any  modification  of  organ  ii[  parent  lA 
supply  the  place  of  these.     Eye*  scijsile,  and  commonly 

tinitci  into  a  single  masis.  The  Entofftmiraca  conLiin  two 
orderj^,  viz.,  the  Copeptxla  itnd  Ostrapoda, 

bt  CopKPODA.  Body  divided  into  distinct  rings,  neittier 
carapace  nor  valvular  envelope,  Thoiacic  and  tirul  mem- 
bers m  considerable  numbers.     fCych?p»,  Pontia.  ^c.) 

2nd.     OsT&APODA*     Body  without  vei^  evident  aauulox 
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divitioins.  aud  e&firely  unclosed  under  a  larg^  dorsal  shield 
having  the  form  of  a  bivalve-shell.  Extremities  in  very 
small  number.    (Cypris^  &c.) 

2.  Edentata 

The  Edentata  contain  three  orders,  viz.,  the  Aranei' 
formeSy  the  Stphonostomata,  and  the  Lernasiformet. 

Ist.  Araneiformes.  Extremities  rod-like,  long,  adapted 
for  walking.     (PycnoKonon,  Nymphon.) 

2nd.  SiPHONOSTOMATA.  Extremities  not  adapted  for 
walking ;  partly  lamellar,  partly  prehensile.  (Culigus,  Di- 
chelestion,  &c.) 

3rd.  LERNiGiFORMEs.  Extrcmitics  rudimentary,  body 
presentinjj  anormal  forms.    (Lerna»a,  &e.) 

Fossil  Crustacea. 

Crustacea  occur  ia  a  f  jssil  state  throughout  the  series  of 
foisiliferous  beds.  Ono  form  mdw  cxiinct  appears  to  have 
been  amon^:  the  cnrliesi  of  the  creat^'d  beings  whose  re- 
mains have  been  p: cscr\ed  to  us.  The  Tiilubitic  type  is  to 
be  traced  fn»ni  the  ol  est  fjssiliferous  strata  to  the  coal- 
measures;  and  the  Decapoda  have  been  found  below  the 
chalk,  in  the  chalk,  and  in  some  of  the  most  recent  de- 
posits. Even  the  branchiaD  and  eyes  of  some  of  these  fossil 
crustaceans  are  in  a  hiah  slate  of  preserv-ation.  The  details 
of  this  part  of  the  suliject  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
treating  of  the  families  and  genem  noticed  in  this  work 
whose  organic  remains  have  been  discovered. 

CRUTH,   or  CRWlll,  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
violin  kind,  formerly  much  used  U^  Wales.    Sir  John  Haw- 
kins says  that  *  it  somewhat  resembles  a  violin,  twenty-two 
inches  m  length  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.    It 
has  six  strings,  supported  by  a  bridge,  and  is  played  on  by 
a  bow.  ......  Tiie  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles 

to  the  sides  of  this  instrument,  but  m  an  oblique  direction, 
and  one  of.  the  feet  passes  through  one  of  the  sound  holes, 
and  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  back.'  The  foiu:  first  strings 
are  placed  as  in  the  violin,  but  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which 
are  an  inch  longer  than  the  others,  are  fixed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  instrument  in  the  manner  of  tlie  arch-lute 
[Lute],  and  unconnected  with  the  finger-board.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer  the  notes  of  the  Cruth  were  these : — 
6         5         4         3         2         1 
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from  which  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  strings  were 
struck  in  pairs — two  at  a  time. 

The  word  Cruth  was  corrupted  in  pronunciation  into 
crowd ;  hence  a  performer  on  the  instrument  was  called 
a  crowder.  Butler,  in  Hudibras,  names  his  fiddler  Croudero. 
(Hawkins*  Hist.,  vol.  ii.) 

CRUX,  a  southern  constellation  formed  out  of  Halley's 
obser>-ations,  by  Augustin  Royer,  in  his  maps,  published  in 
1679.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  hinder  legs  and  under  the 
body  of  Centaurus. 
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CRUZ,  SANTA.    [Santa  Crtz.] 

CRUZ,  VERA.    [Vera  Cruz.] 

CRYOLITE.  This  mineral  is  a  fluatc  of  soda  and  alu- 
mina ;  it  is  of  a  white  cx)lour,  or  reddish,  or  yellowish-brown, 
aiid  its  streak  is  while.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  masses,  but 
its  jirivuary  form  has  not  been  observed;  its  cleavage  is 
parallel  to  the  terminal  and  lateral  planes  of  a  rectangular 
pri  m.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  2*94  to  2 '963.  It  is 
not  so  hard  as  tiuor  spar,  is  translucent,  and  by  immer- 
sion in  water  becomes  transparent.    It  fuses  by  the  blow- 


pipe into  a  transparent  globule,  which  becomes  opaqua  oq 
cooling. 

It  is  found  at  Arksut-fiord,  in  West  Greenland.      Ac- 
corcUng  to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin  it  consists  of — 


Fluoric  acid  and  water  . 
Soda  .  .  .  , 
Alumina 
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32 

21 

100 


CRYPSIRI'NA.    [TEMIA.J 

CRYPT,  a  low-vaulted  chamber,  the  vaulting  of  which  is 
supported  on  columns,  and  the  basement  walls  of  a  churth 
or  cathedral.  Crypts  are  usually  without  windows,  and 
when  seen  by  torch-light  their  simple  and  massive  archi- 
tecture has  a  gloomy  appeai-ance.  Some  crypts  have  become 
the  receptacle  of  the  monuments  of  the  deail,  as  ai  the 
abbev  of  St.  Denis.  Ci ypts  are  far  from  being  common  to 
all  churches  and  cathedrals.  There  are  some  imeresting 
views  of  crvpts  in  Du«;dale's  *Monaslicon.' 

CRYPTOCE'PHALUS  (Geolfroy).  a  genus  of  Colcop- 
terous  insects  of  the  section  Cydica,  and  family  Chr}**- 
melida).  Technical  characters:— ant ennro  filiform,  nei.lf 
as  long  as  the  body;  palpi  with  the  joints*  neaily  of  cqum 
thickness;  head  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax,  &maU  and 
vertical ;  thorax  nearly  as  broad  as  the  elytra ;  body  short 
and  cylindrical. 

Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in 
this  country ;  the  most  abundant  species  is  Cryft^x^halM 
sericewt:  this  little  beetle- is  of  a  brilliant  eolden  green 
colour,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  it  is  found 
during  the  month  of  July  in  the  llowers  of  the  Ilieiacium 
and  similar  plants. 

Cryptocephalus  Lineola  is  about  the  same  sire  as  ths 
last,  and  is  found  on  oak  trees,  hazels,  &c. ;  it  is  black  iid 
glossy ;  the  elytra  are  red,  and  have  an  oblong  dash  in  ihi 
middle,  and  the  suture  and  outer  margin  black. 

CRYPTOCONCHUS,  a  name  given  by  some  zooloeiMi 
to  those  Chitonido'  whose  shelly  plates  are  entirely  luddca 
by  the  investing  border.  [Chitons  ;  and  Zool,  Jourml, 
vol.  v.,  p.  28.J 

CRYPTOG A'MIA,  the  twenty-fourth  class  of  the  lia- 
ncean  system  of  plants.  It  includes  all  those  genera  tbi 
llowers  of  which  are  either  altogether  absent  or  furmid 
upon  a  plan  different  from  that  of  ordinary  plants.  Fern^ 
mosses,  Uchens,  alo^te,  fungi,  with  their  immediate  alliev 
form  the  class,  which  is  the  same  as  the  AcotyWdons  d 
Jussieu,  and  the  Cellulares  of  De  Candolle. 

CRY'PTONYX.    [Tetraonid.k.] 

CRYPTO'PHAGUS  (Herbst).  a  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Engidse.  They  are  minute  hcetles, 
which  are  found  in  fiingi  and  in  llowers,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  common  in  damp  cellars. 

The  Cryptophagi  are  seldom  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  generally  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and 
more  or  less  pubescent  They  have  the  antennte  ratbtf 
thick  and  eleven-jointed;  the  bahal  joint  is  thicker  tbu 
the  seven  following,  and  the  tliree  apical  joints  foni 
an  elongated  knob ;  the  terminal  joint  is  sumevlui 
conical,  and  the  two  preceding  joints  are  cup-shaped| 
the  head  is  nearly  triangular,  inserted  into  the  thorax  ii 
far  back  as  the  eyes ;  the  thorax  is  nearly  square,  and  thl 
lateral  margins  are  more  or  less  denticulated ;  they  usuidiy 
exhibit  an  obtuse  tooth-like  process  in  the  middle;  Uji 
elytra  are  elongate ;  the  sides  are  generally  straight  tui 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  apex  is  rounded. 

About  sixteen  species  have  lieen  found  in  this  country. 
Cryptophagus  bituberculatus  is  sometimes  abundant  ia 
puff-balls,  and  probahly  inhabits  other  fungi. 

CRYPTOPROCTA.    [VivERRiDiE.] 

CRYPTORHY'NCHIDES  (Schoenheer),  a  fomfly  rf 
Coleopterous  int-ects  (section  Rhynchophora),  the  species « 
which  are  chieiiy  distinguished  by  their  possessing  a  grooH 
in  the  chest  into  which  the  rostrum  is  i-eceived  when  fo- 
rest 

This  family  contains  upwards  of  twenty  genera,  ofvhicb 
the  genus  Crt/ptnrhynchus  may  be  considered  as  the  typi^ 
The  characters  of  this  genus  are : — antennae  twelve  joinlil 
short,  funiculus  seven-jointed ;  the  first  joint  rather  longer 
than  the  rest ;  club  oval  or  oblong-o\-al ;  rostrum  moder^ 
rather  arched :  thorax  often  broader  than  long,  narrjj^ 
towaixls  the  apex,  and  furnished  with  tufis  on  the  anie^ 
part;  elytra  somewhat  ovate,  covering  ^e  abdopi^j^fV. 
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flbitinct ;  legs  modente,  fbtnom  often  arm^  %iih  a 
meath. 

lii  genus  upwards  of  ninety  species  are  known,  onl  v 
Rrhich  inhabits  England — Cfjfptor/iynchtis  Laj.athi, 
ietle  is  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
iwnish-black  colour ;  the  thorax  is  whitish  at  the 
nd  is  furnished  on  the  upper  part  with  five  black 
ro  on  the  anterior  part  near  the  eyes,  and  three  in  a 
ttlc  behind  these,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax, 
on  each  side;  the  elytra  are  brown-white  at  the 
id  white  at  the  apex,  and  are  studded  with  nume- 
ick  tubercles. 

ffathi  is  found  on  willows,  and  is  sometimes  toler- 
indant  in  osier-bods  in  the  south  of  England :  when 
,  like  most  of  its  tribe,  it  contracts  its  legs  and  falls 
Votmd. 

PTO'STOM A.  [Chismobranchiata,  vol.  vii.  p.  94.] 
PTU'RUS.    [TiNAMor.] 
STALLINE  LENS.    [Eye.] 
STALLO'GRAPH  Y,or  the  doctrine  of  the  relations 
&Uine  forms,  is  in  strict ne>s  an  application  of  solid 
y ;  but  it  is  practically  allied  to  mineralogy,  and  may 

Xrdeil  as  a  subsidiary  deimrtment  of  tliat  science, 
occur  very  generally  in  the  state  of  crystal-*, 
Xi  certain  definite  and  symmetrical  forms,  and  these 
irded  as  crystals  whether  they  are  transparent  or 

id  figure,  of  the  shape  of  a  common  did,  used  in 
f  chance,  frequently  occurs  among  minerals,  and  is 
toed  a  ciibe  or  cubic  crystal. 

I  corners  of  this  cube  were  to  be  cut  off,  so  as  to 
ly  e(iual  portions  of  the  three  adjacent  edges,  a  new 
ould  be  produced,  which  is  said  to  be  derit^d  fruin 

r  edges  were  to  Ikj  all  cut  off,  so  as  to  produce  new 

,   making  equal  ancles  with  the  adjacent  sides  of 

8,  another  derived  form  would  result.      In  these 

I  cube  would  be  deemed  the  primary  form,  and  the 

Sgures  secondary  forms  of  the  cube. 

■als  are  very   generally   known   by  their   primary 

but  as  these  arc  of  different  kinds,  und  as  natural 

are  very  generally  found  in  secondary  forms,  from 

le  primary  is  to  he  inferred,  a  knowledge  of  the 

lations  of  the  primary  and  seconds  ry  forms  is  re- 

U}  enable  the  mineralogist  to  determine  the  primary 

5  secondary,  and  hence  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 

sral  to  which  any  given  crystal  belongs. 

object   may  therefore  be  considered   under  three 

iz.: — 

ry  forms, 

dory  forms y 

iws  of  derivation,  or  the  mutual  relations  of  the 

•y  and  primary. 

iJch  we  propose  to  add  some  account  of  the  nature 

llization,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  natural  crys- 

be  supposed  to  have  been  produced. 
u»t  however  premise  a  few  definitions. 

we  have  called  the  corners  of  the  cube  will  be 
ts  solid  angles,  and  so  of  the  corners  or  points  of 

figures. 

id  angle  or  edge  cut  off  so  as  to  produce  a  new 
Cft  plane  as  it  is  termed,  is  said  to  be  truncated. 
aries  of  forms  resulting  from  each  of  the  primary 
natitutes  a  pecuUar  system  of  crystallization ;  there 
yequently,  as  many  different  systems  as  there  are 

kinds  of  primary  forms. 

'9m  is  a  solid  figure,  having  any  number  of  hides 
allel  edges,  and  its  two  ends  parallel. 
hi  prism  is  one  which  stands  upright  when  placed 
le;  if  it  overhangs  the  base  in  the  direction  of  an 

diagonal  it  is  termed  oblique,  and  if  an  obli(iue 

again  oblique  in  the  direction  of  a  second  ed(<e  or 

I  it  is  doubly  oblique.     The  bases  of  doubly  ol)lique 

re  osually  oblioue-angled  parallelograms. 

dges  of  the  sines,  and  the  side  planes  of  a  prism, 

led  latertUf  and  those  of  the  ends  terminal  edges 

les. 

imary  forms. 

I  are  in  some  degree  arbitrarily  assumed,  as  it  ap- 

rm  the  three  following  figures,  showing  ihc  relation  I 

I  ttie  cubea  and  angular  octahedron. 

I  la  a  cube. . 

li  •  euba,  with  its  lolid  angle*  truncated. 


Pig,  .^.  an  tight-tided  flgura  or  octahedron,  whidi  ik 
pnKluced  when  the  solid  angles  are  so  deeply  truwsated  a& 
to  obliterate  all  the  fkces  of  the  cube. 

Fig.  1 
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Now  it  is,  lAathematically  speaking,  indifforenl  whether 
we  take  the  cube  or  the  octahedron  as  th6  priihaJry  fonn  of 
all  the  derived  figures  of  this  system  of  crysfallizaiion,  for 
it  m^y  be  readily  perceived,  from  an  attentive  comparison  u-,. 
the  above  figures,  that  new  planes  which  might  be  prn- 
ductid  on  the  octahedron  by  the  truncation  of  its  sihd 
angles,  would  coiresjiond  in  position  with  the  faces  of  tho 
cube,  and  those  whicn  would  result  lirom  thetiuncalion  of  it  a 
edges  would  correspond  in  posiiion  with  thoJ^e  wliirh  wo\;ld 
result  from  the  truncation  of  the  ed^es  of  the  cube.  I'^.io 
cube  mti^ht  tJicrefore  be  regarded  as  the  secoVidary  foim  <.f 
the  octahedron,  arisiiig  fVom  the  truncation  of  its  six  si.liJ 
angles.  Relations  of  the  same  nature  subsist  among  iliii 
original  and  derived  figures  belonging  to  each  kind  of  ilu* 
ijriinary  forms,  except  the  rhomboid.  The  reason  for  i;nv 
j'erriiig  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  as  the  primar)-  will  he 
considered  when  we  treat  of  the  relations  of  the  d-lfcicut 
^^rms  of  crystals. 

We  have,  fur  reasons  which  we  shall  then  state,  a-sumed 
the  following  fii^res  as  the  primary  or  ftmdamental  foinis 
of  all  known  crystals. 

The  c\x\iQ,/ig.  1. 

Tlie  square  prism,  in  which,  supposing  the  base  of  tliis 
prism  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  a  side  of  a  tnven  cube, 
and  this  and  the  cube  to  be  both  standing  on  a  t^me,  the  up- 
right edges  would  be  longer  or  shorter  than  tho&e  of  the 
cube. 

A  right  rhombic  prism,  yir^.  4. 

An  oblique  rhotnoic  prism,  yf^.  5. 

A  doubly-oblique  prism,  yte".  6. 

A  rhomboid  or  rhombohraron,/^.  7. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.b. 


Fig.O. 


Fig.  7. 


The  cube  being  bounded  by  six  equal  tquare  plames»  the 
minemli  which  asiunw  this  form  are  not  diitinguishabla 
by  the  Hgure  of  thair  cryatalai  bat  minanls  whkh  oatitf 
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under  the  other  forms  may  generally  be  distmguished  as 
follows : — 

Those  which  can  bo  refcrrea  to  square  pnsms,  by  the 
different  proportions  which,  in  each  particular  case,  the 
lateral  edges  bear  to  the  terminal  edges ;  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  other  prisms  and  to  the  rhomboid,  by  the 
angles  at  whicli  their  planes  intersect  each  other.  The 
ratios  of  the  edges  of  square  prisms  may  be  determined 
by  known  algebraical  formula)  from  the  angular  measure- 
ment of  some  of  the  secondary  forms,  and  the  angles  at 
which  the  planes  of  the  other  forms  meet,  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  ascertained  by  measurement  with  an  instrument 
called  a  Goniometer,  but  in  others  they  must  be  deduced 
mathematically  from  some  of  their  respective  secondaiy 
forms.  The  treatise  on  Crystallography  m  the  *  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana*  will  supply  the  reader  with  the  for- 
mula applicable  to  these  purposes. 

These  six  primary  forms  stand  in  certam  relations  to 
each  other,  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point  out.  If 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  cube  be  supposed  to  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  terminal  edges,  a  sc^uare  prism,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  would  be  produced ;  if  two  opposite  lateral 
edges  of  a  square  prism  could  be  pressed  towards  each  other, 
the  parallelism  being  kept,  a  right  rhombic  prism  would 
be  formed ;  if  this  prism  could  be  pressed  in  the  directipn 
of  either  of  the  diagonals  of  its  terminal  plane,  so  as  to 
make  the  figure  overhang  the  base  in  that  direction,  an 
oblique  rhombic  jprism  would  be  represented ;  and  if  again 
pressed  in  the  airection  of  the  other  diagonal,  so  that  it 
should  overhang  the  base  in  both  directions,  a  doubly- 
oblique  prism  would  be  formed.  If  we  suppose  a  cube 
to  be  made  to  stand  on  one  of  its  solid  angles  by  placing 
tlie  fingers  on  an  opposite  one,  and  if,  while  held  in  this 
position,  the  two  solid  angles  could  be  pressed  nearer  to- 

f ether  or  drawn  further  apart,  the  altered  cube  would 
ecome  a  rhomboid. 

2.  Secondary  formt. 

These  might  be  produced,  and  are  most  conveniently 
described,  by  supposed  truncations  of  the  solid  angles  or 
edges  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms ;  but  as  in  nature  the 
most  minute  crj'stals  appear  in  the  shape  of  secondary 
forms,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  modifications  of  the 
primary  are  occasioned  by  some  natural  inllucncc  oi crating 
upon  the  first  germ  of  the  crystal,  and  continuing  during 
the  period  of  its  increase  in  size. 

Secondary  crvstals  are  sometimes  altered  from  the  pri- 
mary only  by  single  sets  of  planes  replacing  iromc  of  the 
solid  angles  or  edges ;  in  other  cases  both  the  solid  angles 
and  edges  are  replaced  by  planes  in  the  same  secondary 
crystal;  and  in  others,  several  different  sets  of  planes 
appear  replacing  the  solid  angles  and  edges  of  the  same 
crystals,  and  proilucing  very  numerous  and  complicated  se- 
condary foi*ms.  Thus  it  occurs  that  the  solid  angles  of  the 
cube  are  sometimes  replaced  by  three  and  sometimes  by  six 
symmetrical  planes,  of  which  several  seta  may  occur  on  the 
same  crystal,  and  perhaps  with  other  planes  replacing  the 
edges.  Similar  changes  of  figure  may  also  occur  on  each 
of  the  other  kinds  of  the  primarj-  forms,  thus  producing 
the  different  systems  of  cr>'stallization  before  rcfcricd  to. 

The  number  of  kno^^-n  secondary  forms  belonging  to  each 
system  is  already  very  great ;  in  one  mineral,  carbonate  of 
lime,  they  amount  to  many  hundreds ;  but  thouiiands  and 
tens  of  thousands  more  might  occur  under  the  operation  of 
only  a  few  of  the  laws  of  which  we  shall  afierwarcls  treat. 

Among  the  secondaiy  forms  of  crystals  there  are  some 
which  differ  in  their  characters  from  those  already  de- 
scribed. Let  us  suppose  two  diagonal  lines  to  be  drawn 
through  opposite  angles,  and  crossing  each  other  on  the  faces 
of  the  cube.  It  may  be  observed,  by  referring  to/^.  '2,  that 
the  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  all  these  diagonals  are 
truncated  to  produce  the  octahedron;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  only  one 
of  those  diagonals  on  one  plane,  and  a  transverse  diagonal 
on  a  parallel  plane,  are  truncated,  producing  a  four 
instoaa  of  an  eight-sided  secondary  figure;  these  are 
termed  hemi  forms,  from  their  presenting  only  half  the* 
number  of  planes  which  might  be  expected  from  the  s}'m- 
mctry  of  the  primary  crystal.  These  defective  figures,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  from  their  wanting  the  number  of 
faces  which  might  be  expected  on  the  cr}'stal,  are  frequently 
troublesome  to  the  mineralogist,  and  occasionally  mislead 
him ;  but  there  is  another,  of  a  much  more  capricious  de- 
viation from  the  regularity  of  the  simple  forms,  which  is 


still  more  troublesome  than  the  preceding ;  these  m  what 
have  been  termed  hemitrrtpe  and  tirin  crystals.  Intvin 
crystals  the  two  indinduals  are  united  in  siich  a  manner 
that  if  one  of  them  be  made  to  describe  a  half-revolution 
round  an  axis  per]iendicular  to  a  plane,  which  is  either  a 
face  of  one  of  the  crystals  or  which  might  be  one  in  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  crystallography,  it  comes  into  the  position  of 
the  other. 

Twin  crystals  are  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or  mors 
crystals  according  to  some  regular  plan,  so  that  if  any  num- 
ber of  twin  cr}'st'als  of  the  same  kind  of  mineral  should  bt 
found,  they  would  be  fashioned  in  the  same  manner.  Henei 
these  apparently  capricious  composite  figures  are  subject  to 
definite  laws,  and  are  not  the  results  of  merely  accidental 
aggregation.  There  are  also  two  other  classes  of  irregular 
forms  of  crystals,  one  of  which,  termed  by  Haiiy  epigeiii, 
occurs  where  a  crystallized  mineral  has  undergone  a  che- 
mical change  without  disintegration  or  suffering  any  change 
of  figure ;  the  form  in  the  altered  state  of  the  mineral  not 
being  proper  to  the  new  substance,  but  remaining  that  of 
the  original  body. 

The  other  class,  termed  pseudomorphotu,  appears  u  H 
they  had  been  produced  in  moulds  resulting  from  the  dt> 
struction  of  crystals  of  other  substances  which  had  been 
inclosed  or  embedded  in  them,  and  which  tuoulds  bemg 
filled  with  some  new  kind  of  mineral,  the  new  and  intrusive 
matter  assumes  the  form  of  the  originally  inclosed  body, 
and  one  altogether  foreign  to  its  proper  shape.  Tables  of 
the  secondary  forms  of  cr}'stals  will  be  found  in  the  article 
'  Cr}'8tallography'  already  referred  to,  and  a  copious  illiur 
tration  of  composite  crystals  may  be  seen  in  the  'Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,'  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Tlie  secondary  forms  of  crystals  are  not  derived  from  the 
primary  by  accidental  and  indefinite  truncations  of  the  solid 
angles  and  edges,  but  according  to  known  and  definite  lair% 
so  that  all  the  possible  alterations  of  figure  which  anv  giyen 
primary  form  can  undergo,  niijrht  be  determined  J /rton 
if  the  extreme  hmits  of  the  relative  proportions  of  tbei 
considered  to  be  cut  off  in  pvodiu^iiig  new  planes 
known.  Within  well  ascerlained  limiis,  however, 
thousands  of  possible  secondary  form,  belonging  to 
i  kind  of  primary,  might  be  dcicrmiiicd  with  absolute  pre- 
cision. 

The  laws  according  to  which  any  secondary  planes  are 
produced  are  termed  the  laws  of  llio*e  planes.  To  illui* 
trate  the  nature  of  these  laws,  lct/;2r.  8  repiesent  a  aquait 
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prism,  whoEc  edges  a /^c  are  each  divided  into  any  equal 
number  of  parts,  which  parts  arc  cons>cqiicntly  proportional 
to  the  respective  edges.  Now  a  new  plane,  whicn  should 
cut  off  one  proportion  from  each  of  the  edges  a  be,  would 
evidently  be  parallel  to  the  plane  def,  whobc  edges  would 
i  coincide  with  diagonals  of  the  primaiy  planes.  Jt  wooM 
caiiy  us  beyond  the  limit  to  which  we  must  restrict  thii 
1  aper,  if  we  were  to  enter  upon  a  geometrical  consideratiA 
of  these  lines,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
this  statement^  that  if  on  any  square  prism  we  find  a  set  of 
planes  truncating  its  solid  angles,  and  if  we  assume  the 
edges  of  these  planes  to  be  respectively  paiallel  to  the  dia- 
gonals of  the  primary  planes,  the  ratio  or  comparative 
lengths  of  the  edges  a  and  c  may  be  found,  and  tous  the 
distinction  between  prisms  of  difl'erent  heights  belongiogto 
different  minerals  may  be  ascertained.  Crystals  belooM 
to  the  other  primary  forms  may  generally  be  distinguisoei 
as  we  have  already  stated,  by  meu2}Urement  of  the  angbi 
at  which  the  planes  severally  incline  to  each  other.  But  ia 
order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  their  respective  secondaiy 
planes,  we  require  to  know  the  comparative  lengtlis  of  the 
lateral  and  terminal  edges,  which  may  be  found  bv  mcani 
analogous  to  tho&e  we  have  just  described.  The  rhonhoid 
however,  whosro  edges,  like  those  of  the  cube,  are  all  eanal 
does  not  require  this  preliminary  inve>tigation,  but  the  iaiM 
of  new  planes  may  be  determined  from  measurement  akwa* 


I  ft  plftHe  similar  to  that  sljown  mj!^.  fi  occurs  on 
t  ingle  of  a  crystul.  it  generally  occurs  on  ull  the 
ItlabUsliing  what  Haiiy  haji  tenaed  the  law  of  $ym- 
'But,  lis  ^c  have  before  stated  in  reference  to  the 
is  law  IS  uccajionully  deviated  fn:»m  by  the  produc- 
Uly  one»hulf  the  syraiuetrical  nunU»er  of  tiecondary 
b  a  square  prism.  This  remark  ulso  applies  to  such 
bds  oiBeeondanr  planes  as  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 
n  the  plane  shown  in  fig.  8,  there  aie  ihree  other 
Ifecting  the  solid  angles. 

►such  as  would  cut  off  one,  two*  three  or  more  por- 
Ihe  edges  a  and  h,  hut  ut  the  same  time  some  other 
|>^frotn  the  edge  c.  Thus  if  one  portion  be  cut  from 
t  <#uin  A,  there  will  be  t>vo,  three,  four,  or  some 
'  cut  from  ex  or  if  three  portions  were  cut  from 
t  from  6,  cither  one,  two,  four,  five,  or  iorae other 
I^Would  be  cut  iVora  c.  »o  that  a  numerous  scries  of 
^tbia  nature  rait^ht  occur  on  eatli  solid  iiiii^le. 
md  kird  of  planes  are  ihtwse  whicli  woul^l  cut  off 
number  of  imrts  from  a  and  c,  but  a  different 
from  L  But  in  this  case  there  wuuld  he  two 
.Ik  t  illd  Jini^le,  for  if  we  supiiose  one  plane  to  cut 
ir  ajid  three  from  c,  and  two  from  i/,  a  second 

|ij  o  produced,  tutting  three  part»  from  &  and 

\  itQva  £if  producing  two  planes  similar  to  those  in 
Fig.  9. 
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tlio  lenes  of  planes  of  the  first  kind  would  have 

lei  to  the  diagonal  d  e^  fi^.  b ;  and  each  of 

md  kind  would  have  ed^;cs  ]jarallel  to  the 

and  ef  of  the  same  figure.    The  planes  of 

^asft  also  occur  in  pairs,  and  are  such  as  would 

ed   by  cuttinic  off  dissimilar  nuniheiii  of  parts 

\  throe  edges  fiuch  a»  two  partsi  ft'om  a,  three  from  b^ 

c,  none  of  the  edges  of  iheie  new  planes  being 

dia'^onuL 

ifv  jilanei  ou  the  terminal  eag^w  may  cut  off 
if  part*  from  the  edges  r  and  b^  and  the  same 
Dier  number  &oiu  s  and  e.  Those  on  the  lateral 
itlicy  cut  une(|ual  portions  from  a  and  o,  and  b  aud 
e  found  to  occur  in  pairs.  Sinf;le  planes  on  the 
idg^B  are  such  ^i  would  resuU  from  cutting  a 
pd  b  and  n  equally ;  and  the  secondary  planes  i»n 
r  primary  fonui^  are  produced  by  laws  analogous 
ire  luive  just  described, 

i«oiis  for  preferring  prisms  to  oc(4&hedrotis  for  the 
Jbrms  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 
ive  aheacfy  seen  that  the  octahedron  derived  fi-om 
>  might  be  taken  a^  the  fundamental  or  primaiy 
'  that  gptem  of  cryHtallizition.  An  octahedron 
liroin  the  truncation  of  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
Uore  prism,  or  of  its  solid  angles,  by  planes  which 
lenect  the  terminal  planes  parallel  to  tlieir  dia- 
Rkii^ht  Ije  assumed  a5^  the  primary  form  of  this 
"  .<octiiliedrond  similarly  derived  from  the  other 
Ue  regarded  as  the  primaries  of  their  re- 
is.  And  these  figures  have  accordinffly 
by  Mobs  as  the  fundamental  forms  of  his 
lallography.  From  the  greater  simplicity, 
ieri\atjon  which  results  from  the  assumption 
as  primary  forms,  and  the  greater  miilhe- 
ies  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  de- 
'inairy,  we  haTe  been  induced  to  retain  them 
il  forms  of  our  system.  For  the  relations 
i.iry  and  their  respective  secondary  forms 
ling  to  our  plan,  dependent  only  upon  the  propor- 
pnmary  edges  reijuired  to  be  cut  off  to  pr\)duce 
>i,,„,.^  But  in  taking  the  octahedrons  as 
M  unded  the  relations  of  these  to  the 

flgu.. :  il"'  relative  fen^ths  qf  the  (Lves  of 

figur<  iig  to  which  view  of  derivation 

plane^  juare  prism  would  be  denoted 

of  an  octahedron  with  an  infinitely  long  axis,  and 
Aaiies  aa  those  of  an  octahedron  with  an  infinitely 
And  for  6ll  Xh^  various  prisms  whicli  may 


occur,  octahedroTja  must  first  be  found,  from  the  infinite 
prolongation  of  whose  axes  the  given  prisms  may  be  pro- 
duced. From  the  complexity  of  this  method  it  wiH  pro- 
bably not  extend  far  beyond  the  school  of  its  highly 
ingenious  author. 

The  exact  relations  among  primarj'  aud  secondary  hrmt 
may  be  determined  mathematically,  sometimes  from  mea- 
Buremont  and  sometimes  from  parallelisms  between  certain 
ei\}£:e&  of  the  secondary  fij^urt^s.  And  the  mathematical 
processes  may  be  either  those  of  plane  trigonometry,  as  ap- 
plied by  Haiiy ;  or  spherical  trigonometry,  as  used  Dy  other 
authors;  or  analytical  geometrv%  as  opplicil  by  Mr.  Whe- 
well,  in  a  paper 'in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1825;  or  by  re- 
ferring the  planeii  of  the  cr>'stal  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 
and  denoting  their  positions  stercographieally,  as  shown 
in  a  paper  by  Professor  Miller,  ef  Cambridge,  in  tlie  Lon- 
don  and  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag,  of  February,  1835. 

Crystallization  nnd  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
takes  place  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquir)%  not  ordy 
in  res]*ef^t  of  the  variety  of  fiijures  under  whirji  crystals 
present  themselves,  but  in  relation  to  much  more  com  pro- 
he  nsive  geological  investigations  into  the  forraatii>n  of  the 
early  crystalline  rocks  and  the  various  embedded  crya- 
laUixcd  minerals,  and  into  the  rannner  in  which  the  numo- 
rous  crystalline  bodies  fouful  in  tbe  metallic  and  other  veins 
havo  been  produced. 

From  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  these  na- 
tural processes  must  have  been  in  action,  the  slowness  Anth 
which  ihey  ]>robab!y  have  proceeded,  and  the  hidden  re- 
cesses in  which  they  have  taken  place,  the  progress  of 
nalural  crystallization  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
ever  observed.  For  the  production  of  saline  crystals  at 
the  bottom  of  certain  lakes,  and  even  that  of  iron  ]»)ritei, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  observed  in  a  progre«sive  slate 
of  formation,  cannot  l>e  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  phenomena  we  are  contemplating, 

Not  having  therefore  the  operation  of  nature  op^n  to  our 
inspection^  our  only  sources  of  information  relative  to  the 
formation  of  crystals  lure  those  afforded  by  the  processes  of 
arlitici^d  crystallization,  and  here  until  verj'  recently  our 
experiments  were  circumscribed,  and  our  views  bounded  by 
a  very  few  modes  of  operation;  that  of  the  deposit  of  rr)s- 
tab  ti-om  solution  in  some  fluid  ;  their  production  while 
gradually  cooling  from  a  slnte  of  fusion;  and  their  vol  a  I  ill- 
zaiion  by  heat  or  otherwise.  I-atterly.  Iiow  ever,  by  the  aid 
of  that  universal  agent,  electricity,   tj  -'     '     Mf  pro- 

ducini^ cr^itab  have  been  pursued:  n  rknfss 

in  which  the  subject  had  been  previous. ,  ♦*,.- iv.  .  u^^  been 
di«iK;lled,  and  there  can  now  ue  Httle  doubt  that  all  the 

{diiMininr  ri:i  of  crystallixtttion  are  governed  in  a  greater  or 
e-  y  electric  intiuence. 

1  ^      lilization  of  salts  from  solution  in  fluids  ireno- 

raliy  takes  place  when  1  lie  solutions  are  suffioi^- 
ratud,  but  tne  degree  of  evoporation  is  ver)"  fh.   ■  ir 

different  substances.  Some  salts  begin  to  crystal lizt^  nt  the 
surface  very  *ioon  after  evapt>nition  commences,  and  oiht*rs 
(for  example,  sui^ar)  must  be  evaporated  to  the  .  <i 

of  a  thick  s)Tup  before  any  crystals  will  be  ftn  t 

lluids  will  generally  dissolve  more  matter  than  mm  «>nr-s. 
and  crystals  arc  frequently  produced  during  the  cooling  of 
the  hot  solution.  Some  soluble  substances  however  cannot 
be  brought  to  crystallize  under  any  circumstances  hitherto 
tried:  but  on  the  solvent  evapomtuig,  a  thi*  V  t.^^rv  »  i.tttor 
is  leil,  which  by  further  evaporation  becoi  I 

mass.     Camphor  affords  an  instance  of  t  i  i  i' 

crystals  by  volatil-ization.  The  sides  of  a  bottle  contaiumK 
this  boiiy  may  frequently  be  obser\ed  incrusted  with  briP 
liant  crystals* 

The  slaffs  of  ftimaccs  will  frequently  be  found  to  contain 
cristuUizwl  matter ;  and  the  common  rolls  of  sulphur  when 
broken  will  frequently  present  small  cavities  lined  with 
thin  needled  ike  crystals. 

The  later  processes  to  which  we  have  referred  depend- 
ing upon  electricity,  have  be«n  suggested  and  ptit  in  opera- 
tion  chieHy  by  Mr,  Becquerel,  who  has  by  the  electrical 
induction  of  chemical  action  effected  th**  «rv^f'il1./:«rinn 
of  mineral  bodies  which  are  wholly   iusoli  1 

which  does  not  subject  them  to  immediate  *  e. 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Bnstol,  some 
experiments  of  the  same  nature  were  described  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Cross,  who  it  appears  bad  been  following  up  Mr, 
Becquerel's  course  of  experiments  without  being  aware  of 
the  extent  to  whicb  they  had  been  coxried,  or  of  tlie  meuas 
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empbyed  by  him  to  produce  his  results.  Some  account  of 
these  experiments  wul  appear  in  one  of  the  forthcoming 
London  scientific  journals. 

C8ABA,  or  TSABA,  in  the  south-east  of  the  county  of 
B^kes,  in  Hungar>',  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  lareest, 
village  in  Europe.  It  was  built  by  Baron  von  Harruckeni 
in  1715,  and  colonized  with  Lutheran  Slowaks,  who  are 
now  become  identified  with  the  native  Hungarians.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Hcjo,  in  46''  40'  north  kt.,  and  21"  8' 
east  long.  It  contains  a  Protestant  church  and  about  2000 
houses.  In  1819  tho  population  amounted  to  17,850;  it 
has  since  increased  to  upwards  of  20,000,  of  whom  16,700 
are  Lutherans,  and  2700  Roman  Catholics.  The  vicinity 
produces  an  inferior  kind  of  wine,  but  very  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  tiax,  and  hemp;  the  grazing  uf  cattle 
and  sheep  is  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The 
Koros  flows  near  this  village.  In  ponulation  it  is  inferior 
only  to  eight  other  places  in  the  kingdom. 

CS  AN  AD,  or  TSANAD,  a  county  of  Hungai»)\  [Chonad.] 

CSONGRA'D,  a  county  of  Hungary,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  that  kingdom,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Theiss.  It  is 
separated  by  the  Marosh  from  the  county  of  Toronta.  Its 
area  is  about  1323  square  miles;  it  contains  1  royal  free 
town,  Szegedin,  3  market-towns,  6  villages,  and  30  exten- 
sive pnedia,  or  privileged  settlements,  and  has  a  population 
of  108,235  in  1825;  now  of  about  113,000  souls,  70,060  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  surface  is  u  plain,  here 
and  there  interrupted  by  low  hills,  covered  witii  woods  or 
vineyards ;  the  soil  is  in  general  a  black  rich  loam,  in  parts 
sandy  or  swampy.  Being  liable  to  extensive  inundations, 
the  water  is  not  good,  nor  is  the  climate  healthy.  It  is 
watered  by  three  largo  rivers,  the  Theiss,  Marosh,  and 
Kbros,  besides  the  Kurcza,  Korogy,  and  other  minor 
streams.  The  land  available  for  cultivation  is  estimated  at 
605,390  acres,  of  which  about  82,800  are  occupied  by  woods, 
and  176,020  by  pastures;  tho  remainder  is  arable  land, 
vineyards,  or  gardens.  It  is  a  fine  grain  country,  particu- 
larly for  barley,  maize,  and  oats ;  much  flax  and  excellent 
tobacco  are  raised ;  it  produces  an  inferior  sort  of  wine,  and 
maintains  large  flocks  and  herds.  The  Csongrad  oxen  are 
esteemed  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  are  nume- 
rous establishments  for  breeding  horses.  Swine  in  great 
numbers  are  fed  on  acorns  and  maize ;  and  much  wax  and 
honey  are  made. 

CSONGRA'D,  a  market-town  in  the  north-west  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Kuros  and  Theiss,  in  46°  43'  N.  lat.  and 
20°  9'  E.  long.  It  is  the  county-town,  is  well-built,  and  has 
about  13,000  inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  vineyards,  rearing  cattle,  and  trading  with  other  parts 
of  Hungary.    The  old  castle  is  fallen  into  complete  decay. 

CTENODA'CTYLA  (Dejean),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Geodephaga,  and  subsection  Tnin- 
catipennes.  Technical  characters : — body  but  slightly  elon- 
gated, flattened ;  thorax  longer  than  broad,  truncated 
posteriorly ;  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  almost  oval ;  three 
basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  dilated,  nearly  triangular  or  heart- 
shaped;  claws  denticulated  beneath. 

Dejean  in  his  *  Catalogue  des  Col^ptdres'  only  enume- 
rates three  species  of  this  genus,  all  of  which  are  from 
Guiana.  There  are  however  other  species  known.  Cte- 
nodactyla  Cheovolatii  is  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  blue-black  colour  above,  and  brown  beneath:  the  tho- 
rax  is  red,  and  the  legs  and  antennas  are  yellowish-red. 

CTENODA'CrVLUS,  a  genus  of  rodent  animals  of  the 
family  Arvicolidce^  established  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Generic  CAarac/^.— Each  foot  with  four  toes  only  and 
an  obsolete  clawless  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb ;  claws 
small  and  falculated ;  t(m  pectinated  internally,  with  small 
bony  appendages.  Tail  very  short  and  hair>'.  Dental 
formula : 
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Mr.  Gray  is  of  opiqion  that  this  subgenus  appears  to  be 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  Lemmings  {l,emmti9\  with  which 
it  a^ees  in  teeth  and  form,  but  differs  from  them  in  only 
having  four  free  toes  on  each  of  the  feet  and  a  very  obscure 
clawless  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb,  and  in  the  claws  of 
aU  the  feet  being  short  and  incurved,  those  of  the  hinder 
ones  being  covered  with  a  tuft  of  rigid  hair,  more  especially 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  two  ipner  toes,  each  of  which  also 
has  a  double,  small,  deeply  pectiuated,  bony  plate  on  its 


inner  side.  The  tail  is  very  short,  scarcely  lonm  than  the 
fur  of  the  back,  covered  with  long  bristly  hair,  xhe  cutting 
teeth  incurved,  the  lower  rounded  in  front,  the  upper  eon- 
cavely  truncated.  The  upper  grinders  are  probably  like 
the  lower,  which  are  laminar  and  with  a  two-lobed  ciown, 
the  anterior  lobe  being  transverse,  narrow,  round  on  the 
outer,  and  narrow  and  sharp  on  the  inner  side;  the  hinder, 
lobed,  larger,  and  roundecC  the  lobe  of  the  two  anterior 
ones  bein^  rather  wider  than  long,  and  that  of  the  last  as 
long  as  it  IS  wide.  (Gray.) 

The  following  species  is  recorded  by  the  author  above 
quoted :  Ctenodactyius  Massonii,  Masson't  Comb  Bat. 

Description. — Fur  soft,  silky;  upper  parts  fulvous  brown; 
the  hair  very  thin,  pale  lead-coloured  at  the  base,  pale 
fulvous  at  the  end,  with  very  short  blackish  tips,  especnllj 
upon  the  head ;  chin,  throat,  inner  side  of  limbs  and  be- 
neath whitish,  with  the  same  lead-coloured  base  to  the 
hairs.  Head  rather  small  and  densely  hairy ;  muzsle  venr 
small,  black ;  mouth  rather  small ;  cutting  teeth  expose^ 
rounded  and  smooth  in  front,  white ;  the  whiskers  very 
long,  twice  as  long  as  the  head,  rigid,  black,  with  two  or 
three  slender  long  bristles  over  the  eyebrows ;  eyes  mode- 
rate, rather  nearer  the  ears  than  the  end  of  the  nose ;  the 
ears  rounded,  externally  covered  with  dense  short  fur  hke 
the  body,  internally  rather  naked,  black,  with  a  distinct 
helix.  Limbs  short ;  the  feet  covered  with  shortish  rather 
adpressed  hair ;  the  fore  feet  short ;  the  toes  firee,  the  two 
middle  ones  nearly  equal,  the  inner  rather  shorter,  and  the 
outer  shortest  of  all ;  the  claws  short,  subequal,  incurved, 
black,  not  so  long  as  the  hinder  ones ;  the  hinder  feet  laige 
with  naked  soles ;  toes  free,  the  three  inner  equal,  the  outer 
rather  the  shortest,  the  two  inner  toes  with  two  series  of 
four  or  five  bony  laniinfie  placed  side  by  side,  forming  t 
comb-like  process,  and  covered  wilh  some  very  stiff  brutly 
incurved  hair;  the  tail  very  short,  cylindrical,  ending  in  a 
parcel  of  rather  ri};id  black-tipped  liairs.  Size  and  shape 
about  that  of  a  half-grown  guinea-pig.  Lougth  (stiiffed 
.specimen)  from  nose  to  base  of  tail,  9  inches:  of  the  tail 
1  inch  (the  longest  bristle  extends  beyond  the  tip) ;  of  the 
hind  iiiet,  14  inch ;  of  the  ears,  ^^  of  an  inch.  (Gray.)  Lo- 
cality, Capo  of  Grood  Hope. 

*  I  am  not  aware,'  says  Mr.  Gray,  speaking  of  the  comb- 
like appendage,  *  of  the  same  kind  of  process  being  found 
on  the  toes  of  any  of  the  Mammalia.  It  most  neariyie- 
scmbles  the  pectinated  edge  of  the  claws  of  the  middle  toei 
of  the  feet  of  the  G^)atsuckers  and  Herons :  it  may  probably 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  to  clear  their  coats  of  in- 
truding insects,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  feet  of 
the  two  living  animals  in  the  collection  of  the  Zooloekal 
Society,  said  to  come  from  Barbary,  continually  scrat^ing 
themselves  with  their  hind  claws.  Some  of  the  Lemmingik 
to  which  these  animals  are  most  nearly  allied,  are  peculiar 
for  having  a  very  curious  conformation  in  the  claw  oF  the 
index  finger  of  the  hand.' 

Mr.  Gray  refers  to  two  specimens  in  tho  British  Muscam, 
one  of  which  is  marked  in  the  hand -writing  of  his  late 
uncle  Dr.  £.  W.  Gray.  <G.  B.  Spei  Masson,  1744,  apoean 
to  be  a  variation  of  No.  1,'  which  last  Mr.  Gray  thinks  ii 
probably  the  other  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  whftb 
is  rather  larger. 

The  species  is  named  after  Mr.  Francis  Masson,  who  wu 
one  of  his  majesty's  gardeners,  and  published  a  papw  in 
Phil.  Trans.,  Ixvi.  (1775),  giving  an  account  of  three 
journeys  from  Cape  Town  to  the  southern  parts  of  AiHeSi 
undertaken  for  tiie  discovery  of  new  plants,  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  Royal  J^tanical  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  description  of  this  curious  animal  is  taken  fron 
Mr.  Gray's '  Spicilegia  Zoologica*,'  where  there  is  a  i^nn 
of  the  species,  and  where  the  reader  will  find  much  origuial 
and  valuable  information  illustrated  by  plates. 

CTE'NOMYS.    [MuRiDA.] 

CTENO'STOMA  (Klug),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, of  tho  section  Geodephaga,  and  ilunily  Cicindilid*. 
Distinguishing  characters : — the  basal  joints  of  the  antoritf 
tarsi  dilated  in  the  male  sex,  the  third  with  an  obliqnriT 
elongated  portion  on  the  inner  side ;  body  narrow  and  loiv; 
thorax  long,  somewhat  globular  in  the  middle,  and  iw- 
denly  constricted  towards  the  base  and  apex;  anteop* 
setaceous ;  palpi  long  and  distinct ;  mentum  nimished  vith 
a  tooth-like  process  in  the  anterior  and  enuurgiuated  put 

*  '  Spicilegia  Zoolofficii,«or  origiiMl  Fifore*  and  aUflljvtqBMle  Dtierip 
tiona  of  new  and  unfigured  AnimaU,*  by  John  Sdir«i«  Qmk  VtQ.Sv  a«>l% 
parti,  *to.,JUiiuloB,  TrtiUtel  awl  Ca,aw|W,W«a4j/^-^      *  P^ 
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Cienosima  macOenhm  (Klug),  is  about  half  an  incli  in 
>ffB^\  aud  of  a  brassy-black  colour ;  the  elytra  are  dis- 
tinctly punctured,  and  have  a  transverse  yellowish  farsia  in 
the  middle  ;  the  legs  are  yellowish 


j  [CUnottona  nMcilantum.] 

J  «,  denotra  the  natural  leufth. 

litis  Species  is  from  Buenos  Ayn».    Eight  or  nine  other 

ipecies  are  known,  all  of  which  inhabit  South  America : 

Kveral  are  from  Brazil. 
Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  three  other  genera 

closely  allied  to  the  one  just  described :  the  genem  The^ 
niett  TricondylOy  and  Colh'urttt. 

The  speties  of  these  three  genera  are  at  once  distin- 
tnished  from  those  of  Cf  enostoma,  by  their  having  no  tooth- 
like  process  in  the  ematgination  of  the  mentum.  The 
principal  characters  of  the  genus  Thftrates  (Latreille)  are 
u  follows: — tarsi  nearly  .the  same  in  both  sexes,  the  third 
joint  shorter  than  the  two  basal  joints,  and  notched  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  iburth  joint  very  short  and  heart-shaped ;  internal 
naxillAry-paJpi  very  small,  and  consisting  of  one  joint  only. 

The  qiecieft  of  this  genus  are  of  an  intermediate  form, 
between  Ctenostoma  and  Cicindela :  they  are  shorter  and 
btoader  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  former,  and  hence 
approach  the  latter;  but  the  thorax  is  of  that  same  globular 
wm  (though  short)  as  observed  in  Ctenostoma. 

Only  four  or  five  species  are  knuwn,  and  these  are  from 
Java  and  Guinea :  their  oolouring  is  very  brilliant. 

Tkeratei  labiaia  is  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour,  with  violet 
rafleetions ;  the  elytra  are  nearly  double  the  width  of  the 
thorax ;  the  labrum,  femora  and  abdomen,  are  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Tricondyla  (Latreille)  very 
aaeh  resemble,  in  form  and  general  appearance,  those  of 
Ctenostoma ;  but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  having 
the  joints  of  the  tarsi  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  three 
basal  points  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  dilated,  the 
third  being  prolonged  obliquely  on  the  inner  side,  and  the 
palpi  being  less  conspicuous  from  their  comparatively 
nnaller  size. 

Of  this  genus  three  species  are  known :  they  inhabit  the 
islands  north  of  Australia. 

The  technical  characters  of  the  genus  CoUiuruH  are : — 
Iburth  joint  of  all  the  tarsi  prolonged  on  the  inner  side  in 
both  sexes;  thorax  elongate,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  con- 
itricted  near  the  base  and  apex;  body  elongate,  nearly 
crlindrical,  broader  towards  the  posterior  part;  antenna) 
loort,  slightly  thickened  towards  the  apex. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  as  yet  discovered  (which 
amount  to  only  four  or  five)  are  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  islands  north  of  New  Holland. 

Colliurug  emarginata  (Dejean),  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  dull  blue  colom* ;  the  elytra  are  coarsely 
punctured,  and  truncated  at  their  apex ;  the  legs  are  block, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thighs,  which  are  red. 

CTE'SIAS  (Kriffftoc))  the  son  of  Ctesiochus,  was  a  Greek 
vhytician  and  historian,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
Mth  century  b.c.  He  belonged  to  an  Asclepiad  house  at  Cni- 
dot,  but  spent  seventeen  years  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Arta- 
urxes  Mnemofn.  (Diodor.  ii.  32.)  We  gather  from  Tsetses 
(Chfl«  i  1,  82X  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
G^naxa  (401  b.c.)»  and  Diodorus  says,  that  he  was  raised 
ftwn  the  sitOMtion  of  a  captive  to  his  post  of  royal  phvaician ; 
but  it  appeoa|tein  Xenophon  and  l^lutarch  {Anak.  i.  6,  $ 
27;  Tit.  ifrWMMit  c.  xi),  that  he  was  one  of  Artaxerxes* 
.  JppmediaM  aUSMents  at  that  battle,  so  that  of  course  he 
^Sold  not  have  ftdlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  on 


that  occasion.    It  is  more  probable  that  the  great  estima- 
tion in  which  Greek  physicians  were  held  in  Persia,  where 
they  had,  since  the  time  of  Deraocedes,  completely  super- 
seded the  Egj-ptian  practitioners,  Induced  Ctesias  to  follow 
the  example  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  betake  himself 
to  a  country  where  his  art  was  so  much  more  appreciated 
and  so  much  better   rewarded  than  in  Greece.    Ctesias 
wrote— I.  Persian  History,  in  twenty-three  books,  of  which 
the  first  six  treated  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  the 
remainder  carried  down  the  history  of  Persia  to  tlie  year 
398  B.C.      (Died.  xiv.  46 ;    and  the  end  of  the  Persica  in 
Photius.)  II.  Indian  History,  in  one  book.    III.  A  Treatise 
on  Mountains.    IV.  A  Description  of  Sea-coasts.     V.  On 
the  Revenues  of  Asia.     VI.  On  Medicine.  We  have  many 
fragments  of  his  historical  writings,  especiallv  of  the  Persian 
History,  which  are  mainly  pre>erved  in  the  Myriobiblon 
of  Photius:  there  are  also  fragments  in  Diodorus,  ^lian, 
and  other  writers.     Diodorus  says  (ii.  32),  that  he  had 
access  to  the  roval  archives;  but  Arisfotle.  Plutarch,  and 
Lucian,  charge  liim  in  strong  terms  with  inaccuracy  and 
ftilsehood.    The  opinion  of  the  two  last-mentioned  writers 
however  is  of  no  value.    Mr.  Clinton  thinks  that  Ctesias 
had  no  intention  of  misrepresenting,  but  that  his  materials 
were  not  trustworthy  {Faxii  Hellenici,  ii.,  p.  308) ;  and  an 
elaborate  justification  of  liis  general  veracity  has  been  at- 
tempted by  Biihr,  in  the  introduction  to  the  best  edition  of 
the  remains  of  this  author  which  has  yet  appeared.    Ctesias 
wrote  mainly  in  the  Ionic  dialect:  he  is  much  commended* 
by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  his  narrative 
{Francqf.  ad  Mcenum,  1824.) 

(ITESrBIUS,  an  Alexandrian  Greek  who  lived  about  b.  c. 
150--120,  the  instructor  of  Hero  (according  to  Pliny),  and 
the  inventor  of  various  hydraulic  and  other  machines,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  Philo  of  Byzantium,  Athenrous 
&c.  This  is  all  we  know  of  Ctesibius,  except  that  he  wrote 
various  works,  which  are  referred  to  by  Vitruvius,  and  cited 
(cap.  I)  with  those  of  Archimedes,  where  mention  is  made 
of  authors  on  physics.  A  manuscript  of  Geodesy  is  said  to 
be  in  the  Vatican,  and  another  entitled  *  Belopoeica'  in 
some  E^iglish  library  (Heilbronner  is  authority  for  both,  who 
cites  Possevinus,  BibL  SeL,  edit  Rom.,  c.  8,  p.  201,  and 
the  catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  library  (?) ).  Tliere  is  a 
life  of  Ctesibius  by  Bernardino  Baldi,  Aug.  Vend.,  16M. 

Of  the  clepsydra  we  have  already  spoken.  [Clepsydra.] 
The  remaining  inventions  attributed  to  Ctesibius  are  the 
water  organ,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  a  pump  for 
raising  water,  described  by  the  latter,  and,  according  to 
Philo  of  Byzantium,  a  machine  similar  in  principle  to  the 
air-gun.  But  all  these  contrivances  are  imperfectly  de- 
scribed, excepting  only  the  pump,  which  was  like  what  we 
now  call  a  forcing-pump.  The  water  was  raised  by  ex- 
haustion into  a  cylinder  with  an  entering  and  issuing  valve  * 
it  entered  by  means  of  the  former,  and  was  expelled  through 
the  latter  by  the  descent  of  the  piston. 

CTI'E'SIPHON.  a  town  of  Assyria  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  a  little  below  Selcuceia,  and  18  or  20  miles 
from  the  present  Bagdad,  was  the  winter  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Parthia.  (Strabo,  p.  743  c;  Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  42.) 
They  preferred  Ctesiphon  in  the  winter  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  the  climate :  in  summer  they  resided  at  Ecbatana 
or  in  Hvrcania.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  Vardanes.  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxiii.  20.)  Ctesi- 
phon was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Severus,  ac.  198.  Near 
this  place  are  some  remains,  especially  the  Tauk  Kesra,  of 
which  a  particular  description  is  given  by  Ives.  [Brick 
WORK,  p.  411.] 

CTE'SIPHON,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes,  of  the 
deme  Anaphlystus.  He  is  known  for  a  decree  by  which  he 
proposed  to  present  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown  as  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  state.  An  ac- 
cusation founded  on  this  decree  was  brought  against  Ctesi 
phon  by  iEschines,  who  charged  him  with  unconstitutional 
proceedings.  Demosthenes  replied  in  his  celebrated  oration 
*on  the  Crown'  {irtpl  <rr£^vov),  and  Ctesiphon  was  ac- 
quitted. The  attack  and  the  defence  are  both  extant.  The 
case  was  tried  b.  c.  330.  (Demosthenes  on  the  Crotcn,  fi 
243, 266 ;  Clinton,  Fast,  Hel. ;  ifiscHiNES ;  Dxicostrbnes.) 
CUBA  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  which  constitute  the 
Columbian  Archipelago.  The  most  eastern  pointy  Cabo 
Maysi,  is  in  74°  11^  and  the  most  western,  Cabo  San  An- 
tonio, 84°  58'  W.  of  Greenwich.  Cabo  de  Crus,  the  most 
southern  points  is  19''  47'  16",  and  Cabo  de  Ghianos,  east  of 
Matanzas,  the  most  northern  point,  23*  9'  27"  N.  lat.  T 
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length  of  the  island  from  Cabo  Maysi  to  Cabo  San  Antonio, 
iiong  the  cun-ed  hne,  is  793  miles.  It  is  widest  near  the 
meridian  of  77°,  where  between  Punta  Maternello  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Mag dalena, 
near  the  Pico  Tarnuino.  it  is  12 7^  miles  across.  Between 
Puerto  Principe  ana  the  Havanna,  which  tract  comprehends 
about  four-fifths  of  the  island,  it  is  only  52  miles  wide  on  an 
average.  The  western  extremity  is  still  narrower,  the  isthmus 
between  the  Havanna  and  the  port  of  Batabano  being  only 
28  miles  across.  The  surface  of  Cuba  alone,  according  to 
the  latest  calculations,  is  42,212  square  miles;  and  when 
the  islands  are  added,  which  are  inclosed  within  the  nu- 
merous reefe  which  surround  it,  43,412  square  miles.  Its 
extent  is  therefore  about  7000  square  miles  less  than  that 
of  England,  not  including  Wales. 

The  coast-line  of  Cuba  is  above  2000  miles,  but  hardly 
one-third  of  it  is  accessible  to  vessels ;  the  remainder  is 
surrounded  by  banks,  reefs  and  rocks.  The  coast  from  Cabo 
de  Cruz  to  Cabo  de  Maysi  is  quite  free  from  danger ;  and 
that  from  Cabo  Maysi  to  Punta  Maternello  has  only  a  few 
rocks.  At  Punta  Maternello  commence  the  numerous  keys 
of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  which  extend  for  more  than 
300  miles  to  Punta  de  Icacos.  In  this  part,  or  more  precisely 
opposite  the  Cayo  Cruz  and  Cayo  Romano,  the  Old  bahama 
Channel  is  narrowest,  being  only  15  or  20  miles  across. 
Between  the  keys  and  Cuba  is  an  open  sea,  which  may  be 
navigated  by  small  vessels.  From  Punta  de  Icacos  to 
Bahia  Ilonda,  west  of  Ilavanna,  the  coast  is  again  free  from 
keys  and  rocks.  To  the  west  of  Bahia  Honda  commences 
the  series  of  shoals  and  rocks  called  Los  Colorados,  which 
extend  to  Cabo  San  Antonio.  From  the  last-named  cape 
to  Punta  do  Piedras  or  Liana  Punta,  the  high  coast  is  free 
from  shoals  and  rocks.  But  the  keys  and  shoals  commence 
again  to  the  west  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos,  and  extend  to  Cabo 
de  Cruz,  under  the  name  of  Jardinillos,  Cayo  Breton,  Cayos 
de  Las  Doco  Leguas,  and  Bancos  de  Buena  Esperanza. 
Only  the  coast  between  Cochinos  Bay  and  Puerto  Casilda, 
near  Trinidad,  forms  an  exception,  being  free  from  banks 
and  rocks.  In  the  Bay  of  Xagua,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
the  Jardinillos,  a  spring  of  fresh  water  is  said  to  rise  in  the 
sea  with  such  force,  that  boats  cannot  approach  it  without 
danger.  It  is  visited  by  the  manati.  In  the  sea  between 
the  northern  coast  of  C3uba  and  the  Florida  Reef,  the  Gulf 
Stream  commences,  but  here  its  current  is  not  strong,  and 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible. 

Only  the  south-eastern  part  of  Cuba  is  mountainous, 
that  which  lies  between  Caoo  de  Cruz,  Cabo  Maysi,  and 
the  town  of  Holguin.  This  mountain  group  is  called  Sierra 
or  Montaiios  del  Cobre  (Snake  Mountains),  and  probably 
in  its  highest  jvurts  rises  more  than  7200  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  southern  coast  the  Pico  Tarquino  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  which  however  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
From  this  group  a  chain  of  hills  runs  in  a  W.N.W. 
direction,  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to. the  southern,  but  afterwards  more  to 
the  northern  shores.  These  hills  do  not  attain  a  great  ele- 
vation. To  the  north-west  of  Trinidad  stand  the  Lomas  de 
San  Juan,  which  terminate  in  peaks  and  needles,  and  rise 
to  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  of  the  hills 
seems  to  decrease  as  we  advance  westward.  To  the  west  of 
the  meridian  of  Matanzas  there  is  only  one  summit  that  at- 
tains 1200  feet.  In  this  part  the  island  resembles  the  environs 
of  London,  its  surface  being  slightly  undulating,  and  rising 
in  general  only  to  250  or  350  feiet  above  the  sea.  Along  the 
southern  coast  large  tracts  of  low  country  occur.  The  whole 
space  between  Batabano  and  Xagua  is  nothing  but  a  low 
swamp,  which  extends  three  or  four  miles  inland. 

There  are  no  large  rivers  in  Cuba.  Some  are  navigable 
a  few  miles  inland  for  small  boats ;  others  are  used  for  irri- 
gating the  adjacent  fields. 

The  climate  of  the  Havanna  differs  considerably  firom  that 
of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  though  the  difference  of  position 
does  not  exceed  five  degrees  This  difference  however 
principally  occurs  in  the  cold  season,  when  the  thermo- 
meter at  the  Havanna  nearly  every  year  descends  to  60^  and 
sometimes  to  55°,  whilst  at  Kingston  it  is  never  seen  below 
69*"  or  68^  The  mean  annual  neat  at  the  Havanna  is  77% 
that  of  the  hottest  month  (Jiuy)  84%  and  that  of  the  coldest 
70° :  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  to  94%  or  sinks  to  55°. 
In  the  interior  of  the  island  however,  _thin  ice  is  formed 
after  the  long  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  at  places  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  But  Cuba  partakes,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  the  climate  of  the  temnerate  zone,  which  is  proved 


by  the  sudden  chanffea  of  the  temperature,  in  which  it,  in 
some  degree,  resembles  the  United  States.  Humboldt  men- 
tions a  change  of  1 5°  in  the  course  of  three  hours.  No 
snow  is  ever  known  to  fidl,  either  on  the  Lomas  de  San 
Juan,  or  on  the  Sierra  del  Cobre.  Hail  storms  are  rare; 
they  occur  only  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  always 
with  south-south-westerly  winds. 

Hurricanes  are  less  frequent  in  Cuba  than  in  Jamaica 
and  the  other  Antilles.  Sometimes  none  occur  for  six  or 
eight  years.  They  vent  their  fury  more  on  the  sea  than  on 
the  land,  and  happen,  as  in  Jamaica,  more  frequently  on 
the  southern  than  on  the  northern  coast.  Humboldt  states 
that  they  take  place  later  in  the  year  in  Cuba  than  in  the 
islands  farther  to  the  east  and  south.  In  the  latter  they 
are  most  frequent  in  August ;  in  Cuba  they  occur  mostly 
in  October,  never  in  July,  but  sometimes  m  August  ana 
September.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  the  extre- 
mities of  the  long  chain  of  islands  called  the  Antilles  are  lev 
subject  to  these  dreadful  storms  than  those  in  the  middle^ 
Tobago  and  Trinidad  being  entirely  fr-ee  from  them,  and 
Cuba  not  often  experiencing  their  ravages.  But,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  Cuba  is  exposed  to  the  boisterous  north  winds 
(los  nortes),  which  blow  particularly  during  the  cold  mondu 

The  division  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons  is  not  applicable 
to  Cuba.  No  month  of  the  year  is  free  from  rain.  It  seenu^ 
however,  that  the  greatest  quantity  falls  during  May,  June 
and  July.  In  1829  the  quantity  of  rain  was  48  inches,  of 
which  nearly  24  inches  fell  in  these  three  months.  Earth- 
quakes frequently  occur. 

The  aborigines  who  inhabited  Cuba  in  the  time  of  Gb- 
lumbus,  were  annihilated  before  the  year  1 560,  though  the 
Spaniards  settled  in  this  island  only  in  1511.  The  presoit 
population  consists  of  whites,  negroes,  and  mixed  races.  It 
amounted  in  1827  to 

Free  people  .  "  •  .  443.620 

namely,  whites  •  .337,126 

coloured  •     106,494 

Slaves         .  286,042 


729,662 
According  to  a  more  modem  census  (1831),  it  has  risen 
to  nearly  830,000  individuals.  In  1 775  the  number  was  onlj 
170,000.  This  population,  however,  is  very  uneaually  dis- 
tributed over  the  island,  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  are  very 
thinly  inhabited,  especially  the  southern  coast,  except  the 
country  between  Xagua  and  Trinidad,  and  that  which  is  east 
of  Cabo  de  Cruz :  there  are  also  large  tracts  in  the  interior 
which  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  and  contain  hardly 
more  than  two  individuals  to  a  square  mile.  The  most 
populous  portion  is  between  the  lines  from  Bahia  Honda  to 
Batabano,  and  hence  to  Matanzas,  Mhere  nearly  the  half 
of  the  whole  population  is  concentrated,  and  where  perbapt 
there  are  70  or  80  persons  to  each  square  mile.  "The  fW- 
lowing  table  shows  the  relative  population  of  the  three 
intendencias,  and  the  proportion  between  the  whites,  free 
coloured  people,  and  slaves. 
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The  cerealia  of  Europe  are  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of 
Cuba,  and  a  great  quantity  of  flour  is  consequently  imported 
from  the  United  States  for  the  consumption  of  the  white 
inhabitants.  The  slaves  and  people  of  colour  live  princi- 
pally on  mandioca,  yams,  bananas,  and  maice  or  Indian 
com,  with  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  The  objects  rai^d 
for  consumption  and  exportation  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobaocob 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo ;  but  the  three  last  on  a  very  small 
scale.  As  immense  tracts  are  not  cultivated,  but  only  used 
as  pasture-ground,  the  number  of  cattle  is  very  great,  and 
hides  form  an  article  of  exportation,  but  drv  meat  (tas^) 
is  imported  from  Venezuela.  The  surface  under  cultiva- 
tion is  supposed  not  to  exceed  one-seventeenth :  the  tmculti- 
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:  contains  large  prairie*  or  aavanna*.  on  whicli  the 

Fpasture,  but  the  greatest  part  U  overgrown  wilh  large 

It-trees,  soma  of  which  supply  excellent  timl>er  for  s-hip 

ding.     Gold  and  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Sierra 

Cobre. 

The  IVeitern  Tniendencia  contained,  in  1827,  449  plan* 
ins  of  sugar.  1207  of  coSee,  and  Am.m^  heads  of 
led  cattle.  It  containjs,  besides  the  capital,  Havanna, 
lowns  of  Guanabaeoa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cay  on 
itk  Havanna  is  built,  with  9100  inhabitants  (in  IH27), 
San  Carlos  de  Matanxas,  which,  in  l&i7;  conUiiiud 
1)0  inhabitants.  To  thi^  intmidencia  belongN  ihe  i^la  de 
^inos,  more  than  auii  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
ntain  on  it  rbing  to  more  than  30UO  feet  high,  It 
iins  from  2O0  to  30U  inhabitants;  and  tine  forests,  in 
h,  much  niahoirany  is  cut. 

.  The  Central  Intendcncia  contained,  in  1827,  24G 
tmtions  of  sugar,  135  of  coffee*  and  505,OU0  head  of 
e.  It  ia  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  i^^land,  espc^riully 
country  round  the  town  of  Santo  Espiritu,  and  hsis 
tkf  increased  in  population  and  agriculture  siiR'e  the 
I  have  been  openecl  to  fi)rciign  commerce.  The  most 
lIous  plaees  are  mlaml,  namely,  Santa  Clara,  with 
I  inhabitants  (in  1^27).  and  Santo  Espiritu,  with  10^800, 
capital  Santa  Maria  de  Puerto  Principe  is  also  at 
I  distance  from  the  shore,  but  carries  on  a  considerable 
ncrce  by  means  of  its  |iort  Nuevilas.  It  contained^  in 
',  49.000  mhabitants:  it  is  the  scar  of  the  supreme 
t  of  justice  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 
^m,  there  is  on  the  northern  const  iho  harbour  of  San 
^Be  los  Remedies,  with  h'2\^i\  inhabitants  (in  1827), 
Pb  tlie  southcnu  Trinidad  do  Cuba,  with  12,J0O,  and 
Itodma  de  X^gua, 

X.  The  Eastern  Intendtncia  contained,  in  1827,  305 
llalions  of  t.ugar,  725  of  coffee,  and  105,000  head  of 
tci  Santias;o  de  Cuba,  the  antient  capital,  has  a  good 
b^r&nd  26jm0  inhabitants.  There  are  also  three  other 
boiars,  which  are  much  frequented  by  vessels,  Maii- 
Qkb  iiorlJi'east  of  the  Cabo  de  Cruz^  Baracoa^  near  Cabo 


Maysi,  and  Gibara,  fkrther  west.    The  last  is  the  port  of 
Holguin,  a  small  town  in  the  interior. 

Commerce, —\v\  few  countries  has  oommerco  inet^ased  sa 
rapidly  as  in  Cuba.  About  1780,  the  exportation  of  iti 
own  ^jnnluce  amounteri  to  little  more  than  two  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars  in  value:  in  the  three  year*  from  1831  to 
1^33,  the  average  value  of  all  guilds  exported  had  risen  to  be  * 
tween  1 3  and  14  milliuns,  though  in  some  parts  a  eousiderabla 
smuggling  trade  was  carried  on.  This  increase  has  of  late 
been  considerable,  since  (in  Its  16)  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
have  been  admitted  into  the  ports.  Though  Havanna  is  by 
far  the  most  important  trading  town,  other  places  carry  oa 
a  considerable  commerce,  a«  tlie  following  table  shows. 
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The  chief  articles  of  importation  are  proviaionsi  par* 
ticularly  flour,  rice  and  maize,  butter,  clieeie,  candle^ 
and  tallow,  tasajo  and  hams,  and  salted  fish  and  cod. 
Brandy  and  the  wines  of  Sjiain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Germany  also  form  a  considerable  branch  of  iraporUition. 
As  Cuba  has  no  manufactures,  cotton  stuffs,  woollen 
goods,  linens,  hardwares,  and  silk  stuffa  are  imported  to  & 
large  amount. 

The  course  and  amount,  stated  in  English  money,  of  the 
trade  of  Cubn,  in  the  three  years  which  ended  with  1633, 
wdl  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 
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10.893 

6,17» 
1,063 

9,137 


18S2. 


1,693,726 

3,42S 

100,173 

457.311 

6.  Til 

l.an>.750 

11. mi. 07s 

736.950 

36.250 

5^844 

3S,H33 

U.317 

.•iJ4 

5,4118 

2,003 

l.i^T^ 

9.169 


1833. 


1,701,909 

3.987 

«,76S 

572,841* 

9,:^71 

5..3n.«r75 

&&1.800 

9*1,  sse 

40,411 

99.3C7 

2».917 

4«9 

3.078 

8,134 

«07 

9.978 


Im!  I      -         f  vessels  and  their  tonnage,  belonging  lo 
irci  rs,  which  entered  the  port  of  Havanna  in 

years,  were : — 


iftai. 

im 

IMS, 

shipi. 

Ton*. 

Ship*. 

TOM. 

m\p*. 

Tt>«».. 

Am«nc»n 

334 

41, 7M 

325 

38,m 

s; 

46.1*47 

496 

es.ios 

<89 

94,956 

SUr^ 

1]»M«  Town* 

25 

4.!B?fi 

Si 

e.3H 

96 

4.500 

li4tui»h   * 

8 

1.<J7» 

12 

2.313 

10 

1.789 

French   . 

19 

3,1175 

18 

4,0(J7 

IK 

10.163 

Ni^ih^rtimli  . 

3 

1.06§  1 

56 

4.764 

i 

1.477 

EngHth  .       . 

fi4 

6,403 

69 

13,556 

46 

K067 

Vorluitn««*    , 
iVuifiAa  .     . 

3 
2 

142 
294 

548 
881 

6 

1 

494 
896 

Swdiatatt      . 

4 

763 

988 

6 

939 

S««liiii    •     • 

1 

S80 

S80 

6 

l.06t 

HaEieret1«n   . 

•    • 

•     * 

S56 

8 

366 

Tuaenn    »       » 

,     . 

194 

•   ; 

« 

Mw-kleubtifgk 

• 

»     » 

*'     * 

*     • 

1 

159 

Ru»tiftti  .      . 

•     • 

.     . 

i     ■• 

*     * 

1 

17« 

Tot^    • 

9S3 

145. 09S 

981 

155,369 

1,048 

16i>898 

The  Englisli  have  not  so  larffe  a  share  in  the  commerc© 
of  Cuba  as  in  that  of  some  other  commercial  countne«^ 
wliich  may  be  attributed  to  their  not  admitting  the  produe- 
tiona  of  Cuba  into  their  ports  on  the  sarao  terms  as  those 
of  their  own  colonies,  and  to  their  not  beingable  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  island  for  provi-^ions.  The  Americans 
have  obtained  the  greatest  share  of  this  commerce,  bein^ 
able  to  HUpply  provisions  in  abundance,  furnishing  a  ready 
market  for  all  the  exports  of  Cuba,  and  having  also  the 
advantage  of  being  near     Spain,  being  now  deprived  of 
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idl  her  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  endeavours 
to  turn  to  advantage  her  possession  of  Cuba,  to  which  she 
sends  her  wines,  oil,  and  fruits.  England,  with  its  nume- 
rous manufactured  goods  and  the  productions  of  the  East 
Indies,  comes  next.  England  takes  in  return  tohacco,  coffee, 
and  suj^r.  The  Hanseatic  towns  of  Germany  also  have 
teome  in  for  a  share  of  the  trade,  finding  no  place  more 
advantageous  for  exchanging  their  manufactured  goods 
Oinens,  paper,  glass,  &c.),  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 
France  sends  great  quantities  of  wines  and  some  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  Italy  oil,  olives,  and  fruits. 

The  internal  traffic  is  much  impeded  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  which  for  a  part  of  the  year  are  impassable ;  but 
the  coasting-trade  is  active,  four  thousand  small  vessels 
being  used  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
the  Havanna  alone. 

The  political  importance  of  Cuba  does  not  rest  on  its  ex- 
tent and  productions  alone,  but  principally  on  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  common  routes  of  na\igation.  This 
route  is  marked  out  by  the  trade-winds  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Vessels  returning  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,  or  the  coast  of 
South  America,  by  sailing  directly  eastward,  have  to  con- 
tend against  the  united  force  of  winds  and  current,  and 
are  scarcely  able  to  make  either  the  Wind  ward  or  Mona 
Passages,  which  are  situated  respectively  at  the  western  and 
eastern  extremities  of  tho  island  of  Hayti.  They  are  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio  and 
proceeding  to  Europe  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  Thus  the  pos- 
session of^Cuba  gives  an  absolute  control  over  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  all  countries  lying  about  the  Caribbee 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  consequently  a  great 
portion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  maritime 
powers,  at  present,  seem  to  have  come  to  a  tacit  agreement 
to  leave  Spain  in  the  possession  of  Cuba,  because,  being  the 
least  powerful  of  them  all,  there  seem  to  be  no  apprehensions 
of  any  attempts  on  her  part  to  interrupt  the  free  navigation 
of  these  seas. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  in 
1493;  in  1511  the  Spaniards  formed  the  first  settlement : 
since  that  time  the  island  has  remained  in  their  possession. 
In  1762  the  English  took  the  Havanna,  but  it  was  restored 
to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  1763. 

(Humboldt;  Present  State  of  Columbia  by  an  Officer; 
Map  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Ustful  Knowledge  f^ 
see  also  Breve  Idea  de  la  Administracion  del  Commereto  y 
de  las  Rentas  y  Gastos  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  durante  los 
Annosde  1826  d  1834,  par  D.Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  Paris, 
1836.) 

CUBE  (ift'/3oc),  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six  equal 
squares ;  a  box  of  equal  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

Owing  to  its  being  the  most  simple  of  solids,  the  cube  is 
the  measuring  unit  of  solid  content,  as  the  square  is  that  of 
superficial  content,  or  area.  Whatever  the  unit  of  length 
may  be,  the  unit  of  solidity  is  the  cube  which  is  a  unit  every 
way  :  thus  we  have  the  cubic  inch,  the  cubic  foot,  &c. 

Cubes  of  different  sides  are  to  one  another  as  the  alge- 
braical third  powers  of  the  number  of  units  in  their  sides  : 
thus  cubes  which  are  as  7  to  1 0  in  their  sides  are  as  7  x  7  X  7 
to  10  X  10  X  10  in  their  contents.  Hence  the  algebraical 
third  powers  are  called  cubes  :  thus  a  x  a  x  ai&  called  the 
cube  of  a.  [Notation].  If  the  side  of  a  cube  contain  a 
units,  the  content  is  a  x  a  x  a  cubical  units  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  cube  has  no  remarkable  properties,  for  our  eyes  are 
So  used  to  the  figure,  that  its  properties  seem  self-evident. 

its  internal  diagonals  are  found  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  units  in  the  side  by  a/3,  or  (very  nearly)  by  adding 
one  half  and  one  half  of  one  half,  and  subtracting  one  per 
cent,  of  the  result,  and  if  still  further  accuracy  be  required, 
5  fbr  every  10,000  uhits :— | 

2)10000  subtract  5  presently. 
2)  5000 
.3500 


17500 
175 

17325 
5 


1 7320  feet  in  the  diagonal 
wUch  is  about  six  Inehes  too  small 


For  the  celebrated  historical  problem  oonn^M  irWh  tfrii 
article,  ?ee  Duphcatiox  of  the  Cube. 

CUBEBS.    [Piper.] 

CUBIT,  a  measure  (jf  lenp'h  in  use  among  the  aniienta, 
and  more  especially  among  the  Jews.  The  Hebrews  calW 
it  TyOl^  iamma),  as  the  mother  of  other  measure*;  the 
Greeks  UH^x^Q  (pichus) ;  the  Romans  Cubitus,  a  word  ap- 
parently formed  from  the  verb  '  cube,'  to  bend  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lying  down.  The  cubit  was  originally  tho  dietanee 
from  the  joint  or  bending  of  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of 
the  middle  finger.  Bishop  Cumberland  and  Pelletier  ix 
the  Hebrew  cubit  at  twenty-one  inches;  but  it  is  mon 
usually  considered  as  a  foot  and  a  half. 

The  best  authorities  assert  that  there  were  two  cabtti  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews ;  one  sacred,  the  other  comnon. 
In  Deuteronomy,  chap.  iii.  v.  1 1,  the  bed  of  Og  is  said  n 
be  nine  cubits  long  and  four  broad,  after  the  aJntrfamtm. 
In  Ezekiel,  chap.  xl.  v.  5  and  xHii.  13,  we  find  the  enbjt 
for  measuring  the  temple  was  a  cubit  <md  a  hafMfreoM; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  larger  cubit  was  longor  thu 
the  common  one  by  a  hand-breadth,  or  three  inchM.  Tim 
we  may  reconcile  the  two  lengths  of  cishteen  and  twenty 
one  inches  already  specified.  Calniet,  however,  it  per 
suaded,  that  from  the  Exodus  to  tlic  Babylonish  eapMtf. 
there  was  but  one  cubit  in  use  among  the  Hehrewi^  ma 
that  it  was  the  Egyptian  cubit.  He  sa^'s  it  is  only  qftap 
the  captivity  that  Scripture  notices  two  'sorts  of  meMani; 
to  distinguish  the  old  Heh  cw  ciibit  from  that  of  BabyloD, 
which  tho  captives  used  during  their  abode  in  that  dtr. 
On  this,  he  adds,  is  grounded  the  precaution  of  Etekidb 
in  observing  that  the  cubit  he  is  speaking  of  is  the  trm 
old  cubit,  larger  by  a  hand's  breadth  than  the  coansn 
cubit.  Among  the  Greeks  the  cubit  {pechus)  was  twenty- 
four  fingers  (SdKrvXoi),  measured  as  already  explained. 
See  Herodotus,  ii.  175.  (Arbuthnot,  Tables  ^  Coim, 
Weightsy  ^^  and  Calmet's  Diet,  qf  the  Half  Bibie,  m 
voce.) 

CUCKFIELD.    [Sussex.] 

CUCKOO.    [Cuculid.b;  Cuculin;r.] 

CUCU'LIDi*  (Cuckoos,  Cuckoo-tribe),  a  fiimilyof  KHh 
serial  birds,  placed  by  Cuvier  and  Lesson  next  to  the  htj- 
necks,  Vunx,  and  by  Mr.  Vigors  in  the  aberrant  group  of 
his  Scansares,  between  the  Certhiadtp  and  the  Rhamfioh 
tidcp.  This  aberrant  ^oup  he  characterizes  as  consisting 
of  birds  which  have  either  three  anterior  toes  and  oni 
posterior  scansorial  one,  or  xygodactyle  but  not  retraetik 
toes.  M.  Lesson  arranges  the  followmg  genera ;  Cucek^ 
Coccyzust  Saurothera,  CentrofAis,  Leptosomus,  Eudynemis, 
Indicator,  and  Mohasa  under  the  family,  whilst  he  plaecs 
Phamicophaus,  Scyihrops,  and  Crotorhaga  under  his  boo- 
cceding  family.  Les  Ilctiroramphes.  Tlie  Cuculidte  seem  to 
have  presented  a.  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  omithologista. 
*  Neither  do  I  \i^ish,*-obser\es  Mr.  Vigors  in  his  paper  on  the 
natural  affinities  that  connect  the  orders  and  families  of 
birds,  *  to  dwell  with  any  particularity  on  the  succeedinff 
family  of  Cuctdidep,  the  various  and  extensive  genent « 
which  are  as  yet  but  little  understood  as  far  as  regards  thdr 
natural  affinities.  The  Linnean  genus,  CucuImu,  ind^ 
as  at  present  constituted,  forms  an  extremely  artifleiri 
group.  There  is  much  to  be  done  with  respect  to  tlieil 
birds,  and  they  would  form  an  interesting  subject  fi^r  Ihs 
researches  of  an  ornithologist  who  might  nave  leismo  sai 
opportunity  to  describe  their  living,  manners,  and  eoomafi 
I  shall  only  now  observe,  with  respect  to  external  ohanrM; 
that  some  genera  of  the  family  are  associated  with  tin 
true  Cuculus  by  their  curved  and  slender  bill ;  otheis  liki 
Indicator,  Vieill.,  have  a  shorter  and  stronger  bill ;  wMt 
Saurothera,  Vieill.,  by  its  serrated  bill,  evinces  an  §?• 
preaching  conformity  to  the  Ramphastidofy  and  a  conside^ 
able  number,  such  as  Centropus,  III.,  Phamicophaus,  Vi«ft. 
and  Crotophaga,  Linn.,  indicate  the  same  aflBtiity  ly  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  bill  in  length,  and  size.  The  tort- 
mentioned  genus,  it  may  also  be  added,  bears  a  relatioB, 
through  the  medium  of  Scythrops,  to  the  HornbiUs;  sow 
species  of  that  family,  and  one  more  particularly  lately  to- 
covered'  (Buceros  LeadSeateri)  *  in  the  interior  of  Afri* 
possessing,  though  witk  gigantic  dimensions,  the  exact  hfll 
oftheAni.'    [Crotophaga.] 

The  examination  here  suggested  by  Mr.  Vigors  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Swainson,  and  we  find  in  the  third  and 
fifth  parts  of  the  *  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botanv,*  two 
memoirs  by  the  last-named  zoologist  *  on  the  natural  his- 
tory and  relations,  of  the  family  of  eueulidss  or  onbHoii 
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kkAf  posUiriiir,  and  that  tliey  differ  so  very  materially 
In  fkmB  ttl  the  Pictdep  (the  iiro-emincntly  typical  Iktoily 
(thi  elimbtfftlt  Sis  c\Qtkr\y  to  indicate  a  <iilfureat  u^e.  The 
tlon  of  \hp.  exteniul  poiiterior  ti»e  of  uil  tho  wood- 
I  toucans^  renders  it  incapable  of  biding 
iiU  in  tile  slightest  de^fee ;  whercaa  in 
«iM;;)Miu»  Uiu  tue  can  be  mada  to  furtu  a  right  angle  with 
M  wbkh  is  oext  it  in  front,  from  ^hlch  circumstance  it 
Uirmed  venatile:  this  term  however  u  not 
iriilljr  earrect,  inasmuch  as  tlie  toe  cannot  he  brought 
than  half  way  Jorward,  although  it  can  be  placed  eu- 
f  backward*  Now  tliia  form,  which  is  obviously  the 
^  .^  1  jitato  of  the  scransorial  structure^  accords 
1  ii2  rank  of  the  (umily,  wliich   is  llmt  t>f  the 

gcuut>  in  the  circle,  and   farthest  removed 
MQl  lli#   type.      Thi^   cuckoos   in  faet  are   hulf-percking 
h^rd^,  nut  onU  in  th*>ir  i'cot,  but,  aa  we  have 
PUUIJ  I  tieeing  them  alive, 

they  ual  birds;  oadyetit 

f  OilolMr  itm^  *ui  Ft bcnwy  m»h 


to  determine  the  seriea  of  their  variation/' 

'hiUf  are  plared  by  Mr,  Swainson  also  between  the 

and  Ramphmiid€R,  and  these  three  families  con* 

!e  what  he  terms  liiu  third  and  aberrant  circle  of  the 

're«k    Tlie  following  is  his  deHnition  of  the  family 

Vtf*     Feet  not  striotlv  sc^nsorial,  very  short,  nu-stnLs 

cover*  remarkably  long ;    and  he  separates  the 

the  following  subfamilies:  Cuculiru^f  C*jca/sirtf9^ 

■^  r,  Opi^ihoccmin€P^  Indicator ina^.    Of  tlie  first 

M/Siff,  Linn.,  is  the  type ;    of  the  second  Cue- 

.*». ,  of  the  third  Satirofheraf  Vicill. ;  of  the  fourth 

u^^HoW.;  and  of  tlie  flfih  Indicator,  Spnrrra. 
4^. — The  followint^  account  bears  the  f^tamp  of 
•nervation,  and  wc  therol'ore  select  it.  *  So  faintly  is 
'>rial  structure  indicated  in  these  bird^/  says  Air 
!  is  memoirs  above  alluded  to,  *th!it  but  for  their 
^.  joined  to  the  posilion  of  their  toesi,  wo  s.hould 
Bt>lbU*ixvt  ihey  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  more 
lypKol  groups  of  the  tribe  as  they  undoubtedly  aiv.  They 
iheur  bill  for  climbing,  like  the  parrots,  or  for 
oa  in  trees,  hke  the  woodpeckers,  neither  can 
mount  the  perpendicular  .^tems,  like  the  certhiadas  or 
and  yet  they  decidedly  climb,  althouj^h  in  a 
r  fieculiar  to  themselves.  Having  frequently  seen 
*pecies  of  the  Brazilian  cuckoo*^  (forming  pai-t  of 
gimim  Ciir.q/zus)  in  their  native  furesLs  I  may  Mifely 
that  they  climb  in  all  other  directions  than  tlmt  of 
perpendicular.  Their  llight  is  so  feeble,  from  the  ex- 
tbortness  of  their  wings,  that  it  is  evidently  per- 
with  ditlicuUy.  and  it  is  never  exercised  but  to 
^.^^  thi^iu  finiii  one  tree  to  another,  and  itiLse  {litrhts  in 
»•  ihiokly- wooded  tracts  of  tropical  Atnerira  are  of  course 
MTf  abort:  they  alight  upon  the  highest  boughs,  and  im* 
nioiaii^ly  begin  to  explore  the  horizontal  and  slanting 
liBiiicttlix>iHi  with  the  greatest  a^iduity,  threading  the 
pKll  tan^lsd  mazes  and  leaving  none  unexamined.  All 
taft  iniatta  inhabiting  such  i»ituationbi  layirt  -  ''  ■-'^  iu 
tbcb  route  become  their  prey,  and  the  quun  >  are 

td  inust   h.>  v.rv  great.     In  pa.-^...,  ,.u.n  one 
I  ly   hop,  without  using  their 

ie.  so  quick,  that  an  unpracliiied 

mwn  if  placed    miracdiately  beneath   the   tree, 
viNiJd  iooTi  h}ht*  <\'^hl  of  the  binl.     The  Brazilian  hunters 
lo  thi  ^  Uie  general  name  of  Cat's-tali;  not  is 

priale,  for  their  long  hanging  tails,  no 
i  '  of  climbing  the  branches,  give  them 

u.  iltlance  to  that  quadruped,     I  have  no 

lie   great  length  of  tail  po«ses«ed  by  nearly  all 
1(000  ia  given  to  them  as  a  Hurt  of  balance,  juHt  as  a 
V  with  such  an  instrmncnt  in  his  hands,  preiftervcH 
whan  otherwise  he  would  assuredly  fall.     Re- 
ir©  as  the  cuckooJi  unquestiunabh    u..  tr....i  the 
',  we  yet  liud  the  funciiouA  r!  ^on- 

ikat  office,  although  in  a  very  ddl  iu  to 

it  parfiirms  among  the  woodpeckers^  the  parrots, 
rpera.    The  iitructure  of  the  feet*  as  before  ob- 
ii  tlitt  only  ciruutustance  which  would  lead  an  orni- 
it   to   place   these  binLi  among  the  cUmberii,  6U|>* 
be wiaeQt4tt!ly  unacquainted  with  their  natural  liistory 
called,  or  with  their  close  attinity  to  the  more 
8ean$or0S*    T'  i  '      :  ired  in  pairs; 

kj  ti,  tw»  d4f«Ctt<d  1  ly  backward  ; 

ni  a  clof«c  inspeciiud  utu   >iiMrt    mai   iiu<  latter  are  not 


is  highly  probable  that  this  singular  power  of  varying  the 
position  of  one  of  their  toe&,  give%  them  that  quickness  ot 
mot  ion  and  firmness  of  balding  which  accompanies  the  habit 
jujjt  menUoned.* 

*  There  is  Dnother  circum.«itance  in  the  history  of  this 
family  of  birds,  which,  with  one  solitary  exception,  is  alto- 
gether i>eculiar,  as  they  contain  the  only  paiasitie  birds  yet 
known.  This  term  indeed  has  been  applied,  I  think  im- 
properly, to  other  genera,  which,  like  the  frigate  pelicans, 
the  jagers,  and  some  of  the  eagles,  rob  other  birds  of  their 
food  ;  but  this  L*  a  mere  act  of  thieving,  for  all  these  fea* 
ihered  robbers  can,  and  do,  habitually  depend  just  as  much 
upon  their  own  indusirj'  in  procuring  food.  But  with  the 
typical  cuckoo'i  the  case  is  far  diQerent,  for  by  deposiimg 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to  whom  they  leave 
the  care  of  hatching  their  young  and  feeding  them  ai\er- 
Wftid.H,  they  become  as  truly  parasitic  as  au}  of  the  Atari 
or  Ptdiculi ;  they  fasten  themselves,  as  it  were,  on  the 
living  animal,  whose  animal  heat  brings  their  young  into 
life,  whose  lood  they  alone  live  upon,  and  whose  death  would 
cause  theirs  during  the  period  of  infancy.  Such  only  is 
u  parasitic  animal,  and  such  only,  among  birdi,  belong  to 
the  typical  cuckoos  and  their  representative,  ih&  Moloth^tts 
pecrr"*     r(\  ,  .  ,  ,v,    MoLOTwaus] 

< '  ution  and  Food, — Warm  and  tern- 

peiuu  ..... 1,  ....  ihosen  haunts  of  the  cucko4is.    The 

European  species — there  are  but  two— never  bhow  them- 
jtclve!^  in  our  quarter  of  the  ^lobe,  except  in  the  warm 
weather,  quitting  it  upon  the  firbt  approaches  of  a  adder 
temperature.  *  So  congenial  is  warmth  to  their  nature/ 
imys  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  memoirij  last  quoted,  Uhat  even 
the  mild  temperature  of  an  Italian  winter  is  not  suthcient 
to  retard  their  return  to  the  sultry  groves  of  Northern 
Africa,  There  is  a  tact  regarding  their  structure,  which 
appears  connected  with  this  susceptibility  of  cold,  and  which 
1  believe  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  AU  the  cuckoos, 
both  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  iJi&j^ecting,  are  remarkable  for  the  thinners 
and  delicacy  of  their  ski  mi,  so  much  so  indeed  aji  to  render 
their  preservation  in  an  entire  state  extremely  ditlicult  to, 
inexperienced  hands.  Every  one  who  has  skinned  the 
common  British  species  must  doubtless  have  observed  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  compensate  £br  the  delicacy  of 
tlie  cuticle,  the  feathers.,  more  especially  upon  the  hack  and 
rump,  iire  unusually  thick-set  and  compact/ 

Tropical  countries,  and  those  which  approach  the  equator, 
afford  the  greatest  number  of  6pecic«. 

The  food  of  the  cuckoos,  as  miiiht  be  expected  from  this 
geographical  distribution,  coiLjists  principally  of  soft  fruits 

and  tioft  insects,  esp' "•  *'^e  latter,  and  more  particularly 

when  they  are  in  ill  iv. 

QUCVLVnM,  M.,  -  .    ...^-n'.  n:n.u.  f..r  iLnt  ^ui.f.,nily 
of  the  Cuculida:,  which  con-  ms. 

Character  fif  t/te  gub/urrtilt/.  iliun 

it  is  high,  rather  suddenly  contracted  ini  iifjstriU 

and  bo(  oming  compressed ;  uj^per  inandi  i  i  v  Finuona 

at  thii  lip,  so  us  to  assume  the  tbrtu  of  ihe  dentiru:»tral 
notch.  Wifigit  considerably  long,  nearly  reaehinij  to  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  und  so  far  pointed  as  to  dimi- 
nish rapidly  in  1*  .md  tlie  fourth  quill.  Ffei 
remarkably  short;  tar>tis  uuekly  clothed  with  feathers*  for 
nearly  half  itM  length,  not  lunger  than  the  hallux  or  true 
hmd  toe.  Upper  cover  feathers  o I  ''■  '  ■'  ^^^  k  sot,  nar- 
row,  generally  pointed,  and  oompui  j  ^1,  and  in 
rigidity  only  comparable  to  those  li  ,.jw  .^:^.,f  .^4inu!,  the 
corresponding  type  in  the  Laniod^,  (8w*ainson,  Mag.  (^ 
Zoology  and  Botany,} 

*  Popular  interest,^  adds  Mr.  Swainson,  *  lias  been  so  much 
coni^ned  to  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  that  upon  many 
other  points  of  its  economy  we  are  still  in  comparative  ig- 
norance. Hence  it  Is,  that  wo  caimot  trace^  so  fully  as  could 
be  wiihcd,  the  inttuence  which  the  striuiture  just  described 
exercises  upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  such  birds  ba 
possess  it  We  know,  however,  that  all  tlie  genuine 
cuckoos  tiy  with  strength  and  rapidity.  Host  of  them,  in 
fact  are  migmtory  birds.  ,  .  ,  .  The  form  of  the  nostrils 
in  the  tvpical  cuckoos  is  very  peculiar,  and  1  bclioNc  that 
future  cjbservations  will  shew  this  stiucture  to  be  intimately 
connected  wvth  their  parasitic  habits.  Th^  nests  of  those 
speciesi  in  which  the  cuckoo  depof»its  iU  eggs,  we  all  know, 
are  built  in  the  thickest  and  most  central  part  of  trees  and 
bushes,  to  discover  wiuch,  superior  powers  of  smell  Uava 
Qqm  tf  uuUnf 
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been  |»iven  to  the  Toucans  (which  feed  upon  the  egga  or 
yxiimgK  und,  in  a  le*i  degree,  arc  probably  conferred  upon 
ilie  cuekcnjii»  to  facilitate  their  search  afler  a  fi^sler  parent 
for  Ihcir  young.  How  far  this  idea  may  he  c^rreeU  future 
observations  wdl  determine.  Certain  however  it  i^,  that 
this  pecuhar*sbaped  nosiril  i&  restricted  to  such  cuckoos  as 
are  parasitic,  for  Uie  whole  of  the  Coccyzim^  have  the 
aperture  of  a  lengthened  oval  s!iape,  or  in  tlie  fi^rm  of  a  »Ut, 
and  all  we  know  of  these  birds  sanciioits  the  idea  that  they 
are  not  pura^itic.  The  shortness  of  the  feet,  in  the  typieal 
euekoos,  is  another  important  dislluction,  and  Icds  to  the 
belief  tliat  these  memtxTS  art?  much  le^s  u^sed  thun  tho^+e  of 
the  Coccyzhii^i  whose  habits  we  liave  already  mentioned 
when  alluding  to  the  euckoos  of  South  America^  all  of 
which  are  excluded  from  the  group  now  under  conside- 
ration.* 

Genera,     Cuculus, 

BiU  broad  at  the  base,  compressed  be^'ond,  the  upper 
mandible  obsoletely  notched  ;  noiYnY* circular,  with  a  tumid 
raiirgin;  wingi  long,  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest,  the 
second  and  fourth  of  equal  \GVi^i\\  \  feet  slender,  very  ^hart, 
tarsi  feathered  posteriorly  almost  lo  the  toes ;  rump  and 
upper  iail-covert  long,  thick-set,  and  rigid.  Inhabits  the 
olQ  world;  parasitic.    (S^vainson).    Tyi^  CucuitiM  cunnruif. 

Description. — MaU.  Length  about  fourteen  inches, 
weight  about  four  ounces  and  a  half.  Bill  black,  yellowish 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible;  inside  of  mouth  red. 
Irides  yellow.  Head,  aad  whole  upper  part  of  the  bird, 
dark  ash-culour.  Throat,  under  sido  of  the  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  breast  pale  ash,  the  latter  sometimes  inclining 
lo  rufous  brown ;  lower  part  of  breast  and  belly  white, 
with  transverse  undulating  bltick  lines.  QuilU  dusky, 
inner  webs  barred  with  white  oval  spots.  Tail-feathers  ten. 
of  unequal  length  ;  twa  middle  unes  black,  dashed  with  asih 
and  tipped  with  white,  the  rest  bluek  with  white  sputs  on 
each  side  of  the  shaA.  The  lateral  feathers  in  some  have 
white  spots  only  on  the  interior  webs,  hut  all  are  tipped 
with  white. 

Female,  rather  less  than  male,  and  differing  from  him 
generuUyin  the  neck  and  hrcastbeingof  a  tawnyish  brown, 
barred  with  dusky,  and  the  coverts  uf  the  wings  marked 
with  light  ferruginous  snots.  Tail  feathers  and  quills  much 
like  those  of  the  male,  out  the  edges  of  the  spots  incline 
to  reddish  brown.  Legs  in  both  sexes  short  and  yellow* 
Outer  laibfeather  and  ilrst  ([uill  remarkably  short. 

Young, — So  distinct  in  its  plumage  from  the  adult  that 
it  hat  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  {Cuculun  n^u»^ 
firii.).  It  is  tupposed  not  to  throw  off  its  nestling  feathers 
till  the  second  year's  moulting,  for  it  is  stated  in  Monlag^u's 

dictionary  (last  edit. },  that  in  three  spceimeU!*  killed  the 
season  (two  males  and  a  female),  the  thirteenth  and 
succeeding  quill  feathers,  and  the  three  greater 
eoverti  impending  them,  are  barred  with  brown  and  ferru- 
ginous. In  the  first  year  the  irides  are  greyish ;  the  whole 
ppper  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  dusky  black  and  ferruginous, 
in  transverse  bars,  except  the  forehead  and  a  patch  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  in  this  specimen  described  in 
Montagu  was  while,  and  the  tip-^  of  the  scapulars  pale ; 
the  feathers  of  the  whole  under  parts  sullied  white  with 
distant  transverse  bars  of  dusky  black.  lu  general  each 
feather  is  barred  twic^j  or  thrice.  The  sides  of  the  neck 
and  hreust  are  tinged  with  rufous ;  lateral  tail-feathers  and 
inner  webs  of  the  quills  more  or  less  barred  with  white. 
Tail  coverts,  which,  as  well  as  the  feathers  on  the  rump,  arc 
unusually  long,  dashed  with  cinereous  and  shghtly  tipped 
with  white. 

This  well  known  bird  b  the  k6kkvI  of  the  Greeks;  Cucidm 
and  Coccyx  of  the  Latins;  Cucculo^  Cuecn^  Cuco,  CucJto, 
Cuccii  of  the  modem  Italians ;  CocoUt  Coucou^  CoqtL,  of  the 
French ;  Kuknk  and  Kuckuck  of  the  Germans ;  Gjoh  of  the 
Fauna  Succica ;  Gjoeg  of  the  Danes ;  Gouk  of  the  Norwe* 
giana;  Cog  of  the  antient  British;  Gowk  and  Cuckoo  of 
the  modern  British. 

Habitf. — ^Tlie  common  cuckoo  arrives  in  this  country  early 
in  spring.  In  White's  *  Natui-alist's  Calendar,'  the  cuckoo  is 
noted  as  first  heard  April  7—26,  and  in  Mark  wick's.  April  1  i, 
May  3,  last  heard  June  28.  By  the  first  of  July  it  has 
almost  always  taken  its  departure,  but  it  is  sometim&s  later. 
Mr.  Swam  son  in  his  memoir  on  the  Cuculida;  B%y&,  *  The 
common  species  comes  to  us  every  spring,  from  northern 
Afirioa  or  Asia  Minor,  and  returns  in  Autumn.  This  we 
know  firom  personal  observation;  for  vast  numbers  arrive 
in_the  spring  m  Sicily  m^  Naples,  in  company  with  tho  i 


bee-eaters,  onoles,  hoopoes,  and  other  migtattofy  birds:  but 
after  remuining  a  &hort  time,  they  appear  to  direct  their 
llight  nortbwaid,  from  whence  they  reiuni  in  Augustond 
September.'  Speaking  of  the  /rrnd,  the  «^ame  auihuf  ob- 
serves, *  Tlie  Eni^lish  cuckoo*  no  doubt,  searches  for  Ms  f  .  1 
among  foliage,  but  its  nature  is  so  shy,  that  we  have  ii* 
Ijcen  fi>rtunate  enough  to  witness  its  mode  of  f  ' 
Monlat^u,  however,  one  of  the  he^st  authorities  wt 
sajs,  that  its  principal  food  consists  of  caieq*''^" 
it  not  only  possesses  the  general  cast  of  colo 
of  the  structure  of  its  prototypes,  the  CediL^  ^  .  l.,: 
actually  feeds  on  the  same  descnplion  of  insects.'  Tin* 
Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  addf,  *  hi 
an  open  and  muirland  district  where  the  cuckoo  v^xtry 
common,  we  have  always  found,  during  May  and  Jnni^  ttiai 
their  stomachs  were  filled  with  the  remains  of  t  atefpiUiii 
which  fed  on  tlie  various  plants  frequent  in  sucit  Ux»lilita 
Among  them  tho^e  of  the  Laniocampof  formed  a  ^reni  m* 
portion,  and  hairy  speries  seem  to  be  preferrt?d/  \\w$ 
in  his  '  History  of  Selborne,'  thus  writes:  *  In  July,  1  saw 
several  cuckoos  skimming  over  a  large  pond ;  and  found, 
after  some  ubFervalion,  that  they  were  feeding  tnt  ih«^  /thtJ- 
lit  Ice,  or  dragon  Jlie^ ;  fsome  of  which  they  caught  ha  I  bin 
settled  on  the  weeds,  and  some  as  they  were  on  the  wing.' 
The  following  narrative  from  the  la^t  edition  of  Moot4f«'i 
Dictionary  will  throw  some  light  on  this  part  of  the  suIk 
ject :  *  A  young  cuckoo,  brought  to  Colonel  Mofiitaf u  is 
the  month  of  J  uly.  just  as  it  could  fly,  was.  by  gTeat  care, 
kept  alive  till  the  fourteenth  of  December.  It  had.  dur  r: 
that  time,  two  or  three  attacks  of  dysentery,  fri^m  %l  -  u 
it  rerovered  by  having  chalk  and  ginger  given  to  il;  wja 
during  the  time  it  lived  no  change  was  observed  to  h^v^t 
taken  place  in  its  plum*vge.    For  iv  "        '        ' 

was  caught,  it  never  attempted  t' 

and  eveu  to  the  last  moment  seeincu  u?  i>n  41.-1  m-mg  icn  cf» 
the  hand  of  its  mistress,  rather  than  have  the  I  rouble  a 
picking  up  its  food,  of  which  it  wan  -*vtior.w*u  *vij^j,.|^ 
Nothuig  appeared  to  be  acceptable  a^  r  m- 

sects  except  raw  beef  Flies  it  would  l^„  j,  ,^  ,  _  ,  but 
its  most  delirious  morsel  wiis  any  species  of  hajrv  catsrfil* 
kr;  these  it  seized  with  avidity,  shook  them  to  <ieath,  tad 
softened  by  passing  several  times  thiuugh  the  bill,  tdl  tbey 
were  perfectly  pliant,  when  il  would  swallow  whole  tlw 
largest  uf  the  caterpillars  of  the  etrger*  or  drinker*'  motlis. 
Of  strangers  it  was  extremely  fearful,  fluttering  in  it*  cagt 
to  avoid  their  attentions ;  but  it  would  quietly  suffer  itself 
to  be  handled  and  caressed  by  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
its  kind  benefactress,  appearing  to  like  the  warmf  '  ' 
hand  to  its  feet.* 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  cuckoo  in  f^fyv-,-- *>.>'>  i 
the  nest  of  another  bird,  that  has  n 
of  curiosity.     Many  strange  sturu  -> 
this  custom,  which  tan  hardly  be  called  ai 
nest  of  a  bird  that  feeds  its  young  with  in 
lee  ted.   Among  others,  the  hedge-sparrow,  ili*  row, 

the  tit-lark,  the  water-wagtail,  the  yellow-ham  1  >  .  mxt 

been  recorded  as  the  birds  to  whom  the  egg  hai  been  «nn- 
mitted,  but  the  first  seems  to  be  most  freiauently  chosen. 
Wliite  saw  one  hatched  in  the  nest  of  the  tit-lark.  The  nests 
of  the  green-bird,  the  linnet,  the  >i  hite-throaU  and  even  of 
the  wren  have  been  mentioned  as  tb'     '  T  *  '' 

Jenner's  celebrated  paper  in  the  Pi 
thi-ew  great  light  on  this  subject,  nini  manv  oiner 
have  corroborated  in  general  that  author's  remark 
indeed,  and  among  them  Dr.  Flemmg.  have  decbir-v  m..* 
in  some  cases  the  cuckoo  constructs  its  own  ncit,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  no  foundation  r»r 
this  assertion,  and  as  little  that  the  nests  and  young  sup 
posed  to  be  those  of  the  cuckoo  on  such  occasions  v«iv 
those  of  the  (goatsucker.  Whether  the  bird  actually  depo- 
sits the  egg  from  her  body  while  sitting  on  the  nesi  im 
been  doubted,  and  if  the  case  uf  the  deposit  of  one  ins 
wren's  nest  be  a  fact,  it  is  almost  conclusive  that  she  dots 
not  so  deposit  it  in  all  cases,  for  the  aperture  of  the  wrro'i 
nest  is  in  the  side,  and  not  more  than  big  enouirh  to  silioit 
the  wren.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  iii.\  ^ 
part  of  it,  the  reader  will  find  much  valnab 
in  the  last  edition  of  Montagu's  Dictir-  - 
also  refer  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Jenner  al 
to  that  of  Mr.  Blackwalh  in  the  fourth  vuiuu.^  ...  ,.*v 
gical  Journal.  Our  limits  will  nut  allow  us  to  give  awr 
readers  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  the  way  in  wkicli  tl» 

^      •  Lwtffcampft  Qaevou«,  t  Otk^iiMUt  p«laM{t«, 


intmilpr,  ^fit?n  hatched,  gets  rid  of  Ihc  legit iraate  contents 
of  the  iie*t»  and  we  select  the  following.  '  Pre\ious  to  the 
ftbovB-mentioned  publication*  {Dr.  Jenner'i<)  *  I  hud  I  a  ken 
lonch  pains  toirard:*  investit^aling  Iho  several  phtrnomi'ita 
I  \xstd  noticed  in  this  binU  and  was  m  fortunate  as  to  have 
ocular  proof  of  the  fact,  relaled  by  Dr,  Jenner,  of  a  young 
cuekoo  turning  out  of  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest  a  young 
swqJIow  I  had  put  in  for  the  piu-pose  of  experiment.  It  i*? 
needless  to  recite  all  the  circumstances  attending;  this 
extnordlnary  bird,  as  that  gentleman  has  so  amply  ex- 
pUiitied  it;  I  shall,  iherefore.  only  add,  that  1  first  saw  it 
when  a  few  days  old,  in  the  hedge-spantiw*!*  nest,  in  a  garden 
rlose  to  a  cottage,  the  owner  of  which  assured  me  th^ 
hetlge-sparrow  had  four  eggs,  when  the  cuckoo  dropped  in 
jififtti;  that  on  the  morning  the  young  mickoo  wos  hitched, 
iwo  TOttng  hedge-spairrows  were  also  excUided:  and  that, 
onhk  nelurn  from  work  in  tho  evening,  nothing  was  lefr 
'm  Ibc  nest  but  the  cuckoo.  At  live  or  six  day^  old,  I  look 
it  lo  my  house,  when  I  frequently  saw  it  throw  out  the 
young  swallow  for  four  or  five  day*  afler.  Tliia  singular 
action  was  performed  by  insinuating  itself  under  the  swal- 
low, audt  with  its  rump,  forcing  iloutof  the  nest  with  a  sort 
of)«rk.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  failed,  after  much  strugglini,^, 
1^  reason  of  I  he  atrent^h  of  the  swallow,  whirh  was  nearly 
full  feathered:  but,  after  a  small  respite  from  the  seeming 
£uiKUC)  il  renewed  its  efforts,  and  seemed  continually 
titflmfi  till  it  succeeded.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  d:iy,  lhi.s 
diipoiitton  ccft^ed,  and  it  sulTered  the  swallow  to  remain  in 
tibff  nest ttftmolested*  Tliis  wonderful  instinct ia  absolutely 
ntceasary  for  the  self-preservation  of  the  young  cuckoo, 
irhicii,  if  it  did  not  dispose  of  all  other  claimants  on  the 
affection  of  the  parents,  rnnst  perish  for  want,  and,  a-*  it  ii, 
llie  po«>r  little  bird*  to  whose  lot  it  falls  lo  supply  the 
demandfl  nf  their  rraving  and  gigantic  nestling,  have  a 
wca.  "        r   '    d,  there  are  well  re*Mrded  instances, 

of  I  V  others  uf  their  own  ^pccics^  and 

bi  ids, 

1  red   tins  cuckoo  excellwit  eating, 

Vuii)  .i..u    V,      _,  r-^r.y  that  no  bird  can  bo  com|w»red  lo  it 
for  sweetness  of  llesh. 


Oxylophas,  Ssv, 

i^^ender,  comsiderabl)'  compressed  nearly  its  wliole 
fe  lipiier  mandible  entire ;  twstrih  ovately  round  ; 
Rr*-st»ii:  mrtiis  moderate,   pointed,  shorter  than  ihc 
I'/  I  (-fourth  quili  longest ;  tarai  mfnierate,  naked ; 

/vrt  long  but  not   rigid.    Inhabits  the  Old 
itic.    Type,  Oxylophus  L^vai/iantii. 
n.     Head  crested,  the  feathers  pointed  :  plu- 
ubiivo,  black  glos^^d  w  ifh  green  ;  band  at  the  biLse  of 
|f)\idl%,  end  of  the  tad,   and  under  parts   of   the  body 
^11  ed  with  black.    Wings  hmg  but  rounded, 

Totallengtli  fifteen  inches.    Mr.  Swain- 
%vaiH^»    ai  r-'Tiption   we  have    given^  savj*    that,   un- 
like the  true  cuckoos,  these  birds  rear  and  provid-^  for  their 


young  in Theor^lnary  manner* 
western  coast  of  ^^Vfrica. 
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Er)throphrys,  Sw. 

BiH  as  in  Oj-ylophm  ;  head  iiot  crested  ;  npsirth  oval ; 
ttini^fi  Icnf^thcned,  pointed,  extending  beyond  the  tad-co- 
ver?i,  the  third  qutU  longest,  the  hecood  nvucli  shorter  than 
the  fourth  :  tarsi  moderate,  naked.  Inhivbits  the  New 
Worhl,  and  rear  their  own  young.  Type,  CuciUm  Caroli- 
neJim,  Wdsun,  (Swainson.) 

De^cnptt'rm.  Mole.  Bill  as  long  as  tho  head,  com- 
pressed, slij3;htly  arched,  acute,  scarci'ly  more  robust  than 
m  many  St/ln'tr ;  upijcr  mandiblo  cannat4^  above,  its  mar- 
gins acute  and  entirL';  lower  mandible  carlnated  heneath^ 
acute.  Nostrils  bLisrid.  lateral,  liiiearethptical,  half  cloiied 
by  Q  membrane.  Feet  shorty  tarsus  scut  ell  ate  before  and 
behind ;  loei  two  before,  separated  ;  two  l>ehiiwi»  one  of 
which  is  versatile,  the  sole  tlat ;  daws  slender,  compre^SGd, 
arched.  Plumage  blended,  slightly  glossed.  Wing;*  long» 
the  hr^^lqudl  short,  ihe  third  longest,  the  priraaiies  taper- 
ing»  Tad  long,  j^radualed.  of  ten  feaihers,  which  ore  rather 
narrow  aud  rounded.  Upper  mandible  brownish-black, 
)  ellow*  on  the  mai  gin  towajds  the  base ;  under  mandiblo 
jellow.  Ins  hansel.  Feet  greyish-blue*  Tho  general 
colour  of  the  upper  parts,  including  the  wingn^overts  and 
twij  nudLlle  taiUfeathera,  i^  li^fht  green  is  h-biown.  deeper 
anleriojly.  Primaiy  quills  with  the  inner  webs  brownish- 
orange.  Tail-fealhers,  excepting  tho  two  middlo  ones, 
black,  the  next  two  entirely  black,  the  rest  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  the  outermost  white  on  the  outer  web-  The 
under  parts  are  greyish-white.  Length  12J  inches,  extent 
of  wingi  16  :  bill  nUmyi  the  ridge  1,  along  the  gap  Ij. 

The  fomale  differs  very  little  from  the  male  in  c^leurin^, 
(Audubon.) 

Habit i.,  &c.  The  author  whoso  specific  <lescription  we 
have  given  above,  thus  graphically  describes  the  habio 
of  the  yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Caculm  Carolirwmis  of  Wil- 
»on,  Cficcyzu^  Americanus  of  the  prince  of  Mu»ignano,  C«- 
culus  Amerkanus  of  Linnaeus,  and  Carolina,  Cfmkoo  of 
Latham.  '  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  rapid,  silent,  and  hori- 
zontal, as  it  moves  from  one  tree  to  another,  or  ocross  a 
ticlcl  or  river,  and  is  generally  continued  amongst  the 
branches  of  tliy  trees  in  our  woods.  When  making  its  way 
among  the  branches,  it  occasionally  inclines  the  body  ta 
either  side,  so  as  alternately  to  show  ils  whole  upper  or 
under  parts.  Durinj:  its  southward  migration,  it  ihes  high 
in  the  air,  and  in  such  loose  Hocks  that  the  birds  might 
seem  to  fallow  each  other*  iiibtead  of  their  keepincf  company 
together.    On  the  other  hand,  early  in  Morch,  tne  greater 
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hutrfbCT  enter  our  southern  Ijotindaries  Bindf,  the  malos 
arrivinE^  first,  and  the  lemoles  n  few  \\eoks  afier*  They  do 
not  fly  in  a  continued  Utie,  but  in  a  broad  fronts  as,  whUe 
tin  veiling  with  j^reat  rapidily  in  a  i^l  cam-boat,  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  range  of  a  hundred  miles  in  one  day,  I  have  ob- 
lenredthk  cuckoo  oioi^siugthe  Mississippi  at  many  different 
points  on  the  same  day.  At  this  reason  they  resort  to  the 
deepest  shades  of  the  forests,  and  intimate  their  presence  by 

the  frequent  r^^"*'' .♦»!,-..,  .i,.n   ..,,,|   unmusical  notes, 

which  are  not  l'  btdl-frog.    These 

notes  may  be  i .  ^; ..... .  :  coii\  cotTy  repeated 

eight  or  ten  times  wilh  :  rapidity.    In  facu  from 

the  resemblance?  of  its  n  ii  it  word,  lb  13  Cuckoo  i,s 

'  iKimed  Cow  Bird  in  nearly  every  part  of  tho  union.    Tlie 

I>utch  fhrmers  of  PeiinsTlvania  know  it  better  by  the  name 

.  ef  kain-crow,  and  in  LouiMana  the  French  settlers  call  it 

Cotfcou.     It  robs  smaller  bird*  of  their  p^z"^,  whirh  itwucks 

on  all  occasions,  and   is  cowardly  \iithuul   l»eing 

Vi^iiant.  On  this  latter  account  it  <  Jprey  toscvo- 

tal  ipecies  of  Haw:  M.'h   the   rigi  i«n-Ha\vk  (Faico 

to/ufnburius)  mny   !  ijred   ae  it«  must  dangerous 

enemy.     It  prefers  iIjl'j^uiiiijii      *  *      f*r  its  residence,  and 

when  very  mdd  winters  occur  [  «,  some  individuals 

temain  there,  nolfiM'^'^^ '    '  "  -  *"Mit?r  stmth. 

'  This  bird  is  not  abi  und  very 

J  far  north.     I  have  u...     j ..,.  ..  avU  and 

Ldamp  places  ih  Ma^isaehu^ett^,   alon^i  f  Up|>er 

T Canada,  pretty  bit^h  on  the  Missi**iippi  ^  ii?as,  and 

Mu  every  slate  between  these  boundary  hn 05,  Its  ar>|K?ar- 
iniice  in  the  slate  of  New  York  seldom  takc^  plncf*  before 
|!tlii>  beginning  of  May,  and  at  Green  Bay  not  mid- 

(ille  of  that  month.     A  pair  bore  and  there  ^  ,  pro- 

^jjriate  certain  tracts  to  themselves,  where  the)  icar  their 
Jfoving  in  pea^^c  and  plenty.  They  feed  on  insects,  ^ueh  fts 
^caterpillars  and  butterflies,  as  well  as  on  berries  of  many 
\itnK  evincins^  a  special  predilection  for  the  mulborr)'.  In 
pmtninn  they  eat  many  grapes,  and  1  have  seen  Ihem  sup- 
porting^ Ihemsolves  by  a  momentary  motion  of  their  wingfj 
I^4ippo.sitc  ubunrh,  aa  if  selecting  the  ripe^jf*  when  they  would 
Seize  it  and  return  to  a  branch,  repeating  theii-  vi^sits  in 
thi*  manner  until  satiated.  Tliey  now  and  then  desrendto 
the  J? round  to  pick  up  0  wood- snail  or  a  beetle.  They  are 
ex  homely  awkward  at  wulking,  and  move  in  an  ambling 
manner,  or  leap  along  sidov^ise.  for  which  the  shortness  of 
ihcir  log!*  is  ample  excuse.  Thev  aro  seldom  seen  perched 
conspicuously  on  a  twig,  but  on  the  contrary  are  generally 
to  bo  found  amongst  the  thickest  boughs  and  foliage,  where 
they  emit  their  notes  until  late  in  autumn,  at  wbich  time 
Ihey  discontinue  them.  The  nest  U  Kimple,  tliit,  conipose<l 
©fa  few  dry  Micks  and  gtimA,  formed  much  like  that  of  the 
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common  Dove,  and  like  it  fastened  to  a  hcmiotttal  bfutOL' 
often  within  the  reach  of  man,  who  seldom  disturbs  it  l| 
makes  no  particular  i»electiou  as  to  situation  or  the  natur^ 
of  the  tree,  but  settles  anywhere  indiscriminately,  Thi 
egga  are  four  or  five,  of  a  rather  el od gated  oval  form»  an4 
bright-green  colour.  They  rear  only  one  brood  in  a  fieiPi 
lion,  unless  the  eggs  are  removed  or  destroyed.  Tlie  youn^ 
are  principally  fed  with  insects  during  the  first  ^Aeeks.  T»^ 
wardb  autumn  they  become  very  fat,  and  are  fit  for  l»t-n*rf 
eaten,  although  few  persons,  excepting  the  Creoles  of  LotiP 
siana,  shoot  them  tor  tho  table.*  iOrtiiihdqgicai  , 
grt^^y,  voL  1.,  n,  1$,) 

Chalcite*,  Lcas, 

Bill  and  general  structure  as  in  Cuculus.      Ph 
metallic  green ;  upper  mandible  entire:  nmiriU  eirciiliijrj 
wings  pouile<h  the  third  quill  longest,  tho  second 
longer  than  the  fourth ;  tarsi  very  short,  almost  ei 
plumed ;   rump  and  upper  tail-covers  sofL      Inhabil 
tropic*  of  I  ho  Old  World ;  parteitic.   Type,  CucuJus 
oi  au  thors,    ( S  wai  nson*  > 


"'  «« 


.<^ 


Of  thii  genws  Mr.  Sv. 
scrupulous  in  adopting  i  i 
posing  that  of  /' -  ^ '  ,  //a .     1 1 1 : 

cufkoos*  indet  ive  thus  1 

getherthe  ap|>t......t, .  .-i  beln--  ' 

those  of  the  genus  Cuculus: 

when  we  fii^i  iIm  n'  ',itv  alreail^       ,.     . 

tinguiNht'  ^;ht  by  thf-ir  dnnin 

beautiful  L  1   l'U  pluniUL'e,     Onil 

actuul,Strucl  urc  i^  so  coin 

that  I  mii*^  brtx  1 1  Ihj  udih 

li^llel1  on  I  ry  i/i  tii^^ 

lunvorCr,  J  |>t   thi**   l 

splendid  lit  (it 

traltypeof  tbr 

goufs  to   the   bunmung  oiro^. 

will  ISO  plumrige  is  ornamcnti^^ 


istmg  between  C/ialcitef  und  Cue  aim  have  In 

overlooked.     C/uilcife*\  in  fact,  has  lUo  Inll 

and  wings  of  Cuculus,  with  this  d»(r 

of  the  uppor  manchble  is  without  Ibr 

a  notch  :  the  second   and  third  qudi  are  1^ 

fourth,  and  the  feathers  of  the  rump  and  upi 

instead  of  being  thick-set  and  rigid,  are  of  tli* 

of  density  and  softnesn  as  in  ordinary  hirds^,     \ 

that,  however  dissimdar  in  their  ui 

group*  of  the  Cucidinm  may  be,  y. 

their  external  structure  is  but  sl^gni 

hn-s  much  weight  with  me  in  the  tempo u 

Lcsson*s  gf^T-«'-  f'^h*ite'?t  for  w  •  ^  ••     ^  ■ 

m  Erythr  ; ere  there 

in  external  l^.;^,,  ,v.  a  most  im ;.-...  .1,,  .....  ...  .^^, 

.  internal  org%&t2iition/    (Mag.  o/Zool  and  Bot) 


cue 
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tlroti^t  thick,  the  under  mandible  not  curved^  and 
i  beneilK;  upper  mandibl^j  wntirti ;  wings  pointed, 
!  >ngej»t ;  tarsi  much  shorter  than  tJm  lonij;' 
r  part  plumed;  rurfip  and  iaii-covers  soft. 
tUu  Uid  World,  Typo.  Cu€^us  Orienialu,  of  au- 
(Suninson,) 

lield,  who  established  this  genus 
\  u^lmlian  biixk  in  Iho  collection 
•ipiui^ii  .>.K,L-,>  \Ltnn.  Trans,^\(A.  xv.  p.  30:^),  ob- 
it tbo  true  CuckooSf  or  that  portion  of  the  family 
7i,L*.  «|m.  h  ^  'i.^itutes  llio  genU3  Cua^im  of 
111  the  remaining  groups  of  the 
J    n  J  J  weakness  of  the  bill,  in  which 

V  arv  iiuail  and  rounded,  and  situated  on  an  ele- 
fnibrftii43r ;  by  Uie  win£t»  Ueing  strongly  acuminatetl^ 
pATV  quill-feathersi  considerably  exceeding  the  se- 
4m  Wu'^ih ;  and  by  the  fwbleneas  of  the  legs  and 
former  of  which  are  plumed  beneath  the  knee:* 
Enerally  covered  by  the  feathers.  Eudynamys, 
'"  ivittles  fVom  these  characte/s  which  may  be 
nasi  in  the  fumdy,  by  the  greater  streugtn  of 
'  The  bill  i«  powerful,  the  under  raan- 

V  >,  which  is  marked  by  a  strong  as^ 

ffOR!  *"'^      -^  ^  wide  and  oval,  and  covered 

tiaa '>  ibmnc.    The  tarsi  and /eet 

ieuLuv    ,,    ..^  .  ,...    .  .itier  are  much  compressed 
1   Hide,  exhil>iting  by  this   conformation   a 
ItftjhLMl  irtflux!  in  front.     In  many  of  the^  par- 
^  very  nearly  vith  the  neighbouring 
,  and  PhatnicftphatiHt  VieilK,  whirh 
uitHy  Urttn  M^^»arated  from  the  typical  spoci^s  of  the 
Bttt  tt  may  at  once  be  distinguished   from  Cen- 
Qce  of  the  lengthened  nail  to  the  hallux  ; 
,  ct^ually  to  differ  fioni  PhifimcophattM  in 
tiurtt^f,  and  less  arcuated  bdl,  in  tno  wings 
tinr\  the  tail  rounded,  not  graduated.     The 
'^       !ls  of  I  ho  iarn  in  Etidy- 

'luw  9pvcti:s  uiL'  >videly  distributed  o^er  the 

►.*,*...  Orfflnifth'».  Cut^uluM  Orhn talis, 
Orientales,  KnL,    2?4,    fl>l  i. 


*  These  birds,  which  now  generoUy  are  considered  tit© 
sexes  of  one  species,  appear  to  be  but  accidental  visitors  in 
the  colony.  At  least,  Mr.  Caley  informs  us,  that  he  never 
met  with  more  than  two  individuals  of  the  male  and  one  of 
the  female.  The  male  specimen  in  the  Society's  coUection 
seems  to  be  a  young  bird  chang-ing  to  the  adult  plumage. 
It  has  several  Tjale  ferruginous  feat h era  in  the  lower  parta 
of  the  Ijody,  and  it  has  a  single  ferruginous  feather  streaked 
with  black  among  the  secondary  cjuill- feathers  of  the  right 
wing,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  deep  black 
of  tne  rest.  The  cjDr  res  ponding  feather  on  ihe  left  wing 
was  lost,  as  Mr.  Caley  tells  us,  by  the  shot  strikini^  the 
wing.  This  bird  had  berries  of  Cansyt^a  in  its  stomach. 
The  native  name  of  the  male  is  Ctnthatt  of  the  female,  Be!- 
lin^ins.'^     (Vigors  and  Horsfleld.) 

*  AX\  the  cuckoos  1  have  yet  seen,*  says  Mr.  Swainson  in 
his  memoirs  on  the  Ciieuliit<r^  *  with  more  or  less  pointed 
wings,  and  circular  nostrils,  and  whose  habits  are  parasitic, 
will  arrange  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing 
genera.  Nor  are  there  wanting  considerations,  drawn  from 
their  analogical  resemblances  in  other  groups,  which  render 
it  highly  probable  that  they  serve  to  inmcato  a  circular 
group.  Erytfirophrys,  as  the  rasorial  type,  resemble*  the 
rufous-winged  scansorial  creeper;  and  as  it  is  by  this  group 
that  the  parasitic  cuckoos  lead  immediately  to  thoso  which 
build  ne^sts,  so  we  have  the  external  eharactera  of  Orylof^ 
phus  joined  to  the  economy  of  Coccyzut,  Chalet  Us,  again, 
as  rcpresfCn ting  the  hummii  '  '  may  be  viewed  as  the 
tenuirostral  type;  while  /  s,  with  its  large  bill, 
and  black  glossy  plumage,  \^ui  i». »  umo  the  reprosentativ© 
of  the  Toucans,  and  of  the  fissirostral  type.  It  may  b^ 
cinp-siimiHrV  indeed,  whether  Cueulia  or  rirFyA^nA^/t  follows 
P^i  ;  but  I  incline  to  the  series  i  liey  are 
hv  _  i,  from  the  obvious  affinity  of  j  ,  ,  /trys  la 
OjnfktfihusS     (Mag,  of  ZooL  and  Sat,) 

Mr.  Swainson  promises  a  similar  exposition  of  the  re 
maining  divisions,  and  we  shall  notice  the  other  sub-fami- 
lies on  their  appeai-ance  in  their  alphabetical  onlcr,  wi<h 
the  exception  of  the  Coccyc !>»<?,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
article  1ndicatorin.«, 

CUC1JLL.^A.      [POLVODONTA.] 

CUCUMBER,  a  kind  of  trailintr  annual,  whose  unripe 


*  uiii*  I .  -.-.try. 
The  finest  cucumbers  are 


f1Ctuiyn»R>'»  OrkMitaltc} 

.     PllIllla^G  of  mate^  of  which  the  ubovo  aro 
,  blai  k  wini  in.»i:»!li(>  lustre.     Hill  vrlli.w, 

shii  nish-browi;  with 

fS   h   '  white  :    ^'• .  .,fa!]i. 


ftuQ  Cuck^xj^  LiUh*    iVt^ojTtt  and  Uor^ 


fVuit  is  used  for  i^alads  and  ', 

di-'uer  knows  so  much  of  t 

render  any  geneml  descri^UvHi  in^  luv   ^n 

Wo  only  notice  a  few  jxjmts, 

Ohvr-v^    rJ.liin-  rl    frt^jm    >iharl^  '1 

d  %  and  tlh 

e\  ;  to  the  ot'i 

prevcnttid.  Under  bright  light,  evaporation  goc^  on  with 
great  force  from  the  surface  of  the  cucumber  plant,  the 
6uickne.^s  of  growth  in  thus  diminished,  and  the  fruit  is 
formed  in  a  more  solid  manner  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  thus  its  delicacy  is  impaired.  The  effect  of  direct  light 
rai)r^v<sr  is  to  cause  the  production  of  whatever  secretions 
may  be  natural  to  a  plant ;  the  natural  secretions  of  the 
cucumber  are  bitter;  hence,  the  less  cucumbers  are  exposed 
to  V.--^'/      '  ^  .    .   ,  ^jj^,  less  bitter,  and  consequently  the 

ni'  il  be.     This  sufficiently  explains  the 

sop,  ,1,-1,1,  ,,1  vu^c4i..iFers  forced  quickly  at  the  dull  season 
of  the  year,  to  those  produced  naturally  in  the  open  ground 
in  autumn. 

When  it  is  an  object  to  procure  ver)'  fine  and  long  fVuit, 
the  plant  should  not  be  allowefl  tu  bear  early;  all  the  foraale 
bloshoins  should  be  destroyed  until  the  plant  has  bcctjme 
vigorous,  and  well  rooted  in  the  bed :  a  iVuit  set  after  that 
time,  will  grow  much  fkater  than  one  ferliliicd  at  an  earlier 
Hme, 

The  best  giorts*  fi, 

for  stewing,  the  lie 

Longford;  and    tor    unliiitLry  lurLiiJ-  .  tjie   iijuck 

spincd  lons^  prickly^  if  well  saved.  i  called  the 

f^<r-  '  ^mber  is  grown  in  the  ficios  ,  -  —*.  f^j 

Bv  .  but  it  is  altogether  inferior  t 

I.  L;.  .  UJiER,  SPIRTING,  the  EngU^^  .......  ..  Ao- 

MORJilCA  ElATKRIUM. 

CU'CUMIS,  the  cucurbitaceous  genus  which  oompro* 
bends  the  melon,  the  cucumber,  and  some  *orts  of  gourd. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  genera  b^  ita  three 
thick  split  stigmain,  and  by  the  seeds  having  a  tlim  irULTgin. 
Tlie  fruit  is  in  all  cases  pulpy  internally,  manv-seeded,  and 
divided  into  three  or  six  cells  when  young.  I'he  followiDg 
are  the  principal  species  * — 


c  u  c 
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1.  C.  Melo.  The  melon.  The  native  country  of  tliis  va- 
luable plant  13  unknown.  Linnirus  says  Tartary,  but  his 
authority  is  not  gi\'en,  and  in  all  probability  is  erroneous ; 
De  Candoilo  says  Asia :  Roxbur^^h  only  knew  it  in  a  culti- 
vated state  in  tropical  India;  and  Professor  Royle  seems 
unacquainted  with  any  wild  station  for  it  in  the  Himalaya 
retrions.  Cashmere  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the  country 
whence  it  sprang ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  mother  of  many  of 
our  other  cultivated  fruits;  and  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  famous  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  me- 
lons, which  form  a  staple  article  of  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. For  the  varieties  and  cultivation  of  this  fruit  see 
Melon",  where  they  are  given  in  some  detail;  we  only 
here  obsene  that  all  the  melons  known  in  Europe  belong 
to  the  present  species,  unless  it  be  the  Winter  Melon  and 
its  varieties,  and  that  kind  possibly  originates  from  the 
following  species,  cbnceniing  which  we  give  an  extract  from 
the  Flora  I ndica  of  Roxburgh. 

2.  C,  utilissimiis.  An  annual,  native  of  the  higher  culti- 
vated lands  of  India,  but  generally  found  in  a  cultivated 
Btate.  •  The  stems  exactly  as  in  0.  sativus,  but  not  quite 
BO  extensi\-e.  Tendrils  simnle,  leaves  broad-cordate,  gene- 
rally more  or  less  five-lobed ;  lobes  rounded,  toothletted: 
above  pretty  smooth,  below  scabrous,  the  largest  generally 
about  six  inches  each  way.  Floral  leaves  of  the  female 
flowers  sessile,  and  verj-  f-mall.  Male  flowers  axillary, 
peduncled,  crowded,  but  opening  in  succession.  Female 
flowers  axillary,  peduncled,  solitary,  both  sorts  yellow,  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Fruit  fleshy, 
generally  u  very  perfect  oval;  when  young,  downy  and 
clouded  with  lighter  and  darker  green ;  when  ripe  perfectly 
smooth,  "i-arie^ated  with  deeper  and  lighter  yellow ;  from 
four  to  six  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  four  in  diameter. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  most  useful  species  of 
cucumis  that  I  know;  when  little  more  than  one  half  grown, 
the  fruits  are  oblong,  and  a  little  downy,  in  this  state  they  are 
pickled  ;  when  ripe  they  are  about  as  large  as  an  oslrichs 
egg,  smooth  and  yellow;  when  cut  they  have  much  the 
flavour  of  the  melon,  and  will  keep  for  several  months,  if 
carefully  gathered  without  being  bruised  and  hung  up;  they 
arc  also  in  this  state  eaten  raw,  and  much  used  in  curries 
by  the  natives.  The  seeds  like  those  of  other  cucurbi- 
taceous  fruits,  contain  much  farinaceous  matter  blended 
with  a  large  portion  of  mild  oil ;  the  natives  dry  and  grind 
them  into  a  meal,  which  they  employ  as  an  article  of  diet ; 
they  also  express  a  mild  oil  from  them,  wliich  they  use  in 
food  and  to  bum  in  their  lamps.  Exj^erienco,  as  well  as 
analogy,  proves  these  seeds  to  be  highly  nourishing,  and 
well  deserving  of  a  more  extensive  culture  than  is  bestowed 
on  them  at  present.  The  jjowder  of  the  toasted  seeds  mixed 
with  sugar  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  ser\'iceable 
in  promoting  the  passage  of  sand  or  gravel.  As  far  as  my 
observation  and  information  go,  this  agriculture  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Guntoor  Circar,  where  tlie  seeds  form  a 
considerable  branch  of  commerce ;  they  are  mixed  with 
those  of  IIolcus  Sorghum  or  some  other  of  the  large 
culmiferous  tribe  ana  sown  together;  these  plants  run 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  help  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  so  that  they  mutually  help  each  other.  The 
fruit,  as  I  observed  above,  keeps  well  for  se\eral  months 
if  carefully  gathered  and  suspended.  This  circumstance 
will  render  it  a  veiy  excellent  article  to  carry  to  sea  during 
long  voyages.' 

3.  C.  fidtirus,  the  cucumber.  Tai'tar}-  is  assigned  to  this 
species  as  its  native  country,  but  upon  authority  equally 
questionable  with  that  for  the  melon.  No  modern  traveller 
seems  to  have  found  it  wild.    [Cucumber.] 

•1.  C.  ColocynihiSy  the  Colocynlh  gourd.  Tliis  plant  fur- 
nishes the  drug  colocynth,  so  well  known  for  its  purgative 
pro]»ei-ties.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  Grecian  Ardiipelago, 
Eg>pt,  an>l  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Africa  generally. 
Biirckhardt  saw  it  covering  large  tracts  in  Nubia;  and 
Roxburgh  speaks  of  it  as  common  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plant  of  the 
latter  botanist  is  not  rather  C.  Fseudfj-Colocynthis,  This 
species  grows  like  a  cuciuuber,  but  has  cordate-ovate,  many- 
cut,  and  lobed  leaves,  white  beneath  with  hairs.  Its  fruit 
is  small,  round,  deep  yellow,  smooth,  hard  externally,  with 
an  intensely  bitter  pulp.  The  gourds  are  gathered  in  au- 
tumn, when  they  are  beginning  to  turn  yellow ;  they  are 
then  peeled  and  dried  raj) idly  m  stoves. 

5.  C.  CitruIluSy  the  water-melon.  Its  deeply-lol)cd  and 
gashed  leaves,  anc  its  round  fruit,  with  a  spotted  riud  vid 


a  cold  watery  puik  or  white  flesh,  in  which  lie  a  number  of 
black  seeds,  sufficiently  mark  this  species,  wliich  is  roost 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropica  of 
Africa  and  America,  and  generally  in  hot  countries,  but 
which  is  of  no  value  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  high 
flavour  is  required  more  than  cooling  proixjrLics. 

The  other  species  are  of  little  moment  compared  with  the 
preceding ;  many  are  eatable,  but  they  are  in  all  respecu 
inferior  in  quality  and  size.  C.  Dudaim  is  sometimes  grown 
under  the  name  of  QuCen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon :  but  ii  n 
a  mere  curiosity. 

CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTIIIS,  or  Biiter-apple.  an  au 
nual  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  but  rather 
lighter  coloiu:  than  an  orange ;  the  rind  smooth ;  when  the 
rind  has  been  removed,  a  white  spongy  pulp  or  pith  isfaund 
within,  which  constitutes  the  oiiicinal  part,  or  the  colo- 
cynth, the  seeds  being  rejected.  The  rind  is  geoerallr 
removed  before  reaching  Europe.  One  hundred  parts cf 
decorticated  apples  cour^ist  of  twenty-eight  parts  of  pore 
pith,  and  seventy-two  parts  of  seeds. 

The  active  i)rinciple  is  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  (Colo- 
cynlhin),  which  is  of  a  resinoid  nature,  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  water;  its  solubility  in  water  is  mucii  in- 
creasc-<l  by  union  with  extractive,  combined  with  wlticb  it 
exists  in  the  pulp,  so  that  nearly  all  the  virtues  are  }ie)ded 
to  a  watery  extract,  which  is  generally  employed  ton  its 
administration.  The  compound  extract,  in  the'  formalioa 
of  which  proof  s])ii'it  is  used,  .and  to  which  arc  added 
other  purgative  substances  and  aromalics,  is  however  pre- 
ferable, and  it  is  thereby  rendered  milder  yet  more  certain 
in  its  action. 

It  is  a  purgalite  in  very  constant  use,  cither  alone^  or 
more  commonly  united  with  mercurial  purgatives:  it  iton- 
ployed  ior  the  removal  of  constipation  and  Tisceml  obitnK- 
tions;  at  the  commencement  of  fevers  and  other  iBfism- 
matory  complaints,  it  is  of  decided  utility.  As  an  avenLM 
has  all  tlie  poisonous  effect  of  a  vegetable  acrid^  it  must  be 
used  with  caution. 

CUCU'RBITA,  the  genus  from  which  tlie  xiatural  oris 
derives  its  name.  It  differs  from  cucumis  in  having  in 
petals  very  much  grown  together,  and  the  seeds  a  Uttli 
tumid  at  the  edge.  The  common  gourd,  C.  maxima, 
with  its  endless  varieties,  the  vegetable  marrow,  C.  ovi/erOt 
the  orange  gourd,  C.  atirafitia,  and  C  Meiopepo,  the 
sijuash  or  bush  gourd,  are  the  principal  types.  It  is  not  i 
little  remarkable,  that  the  native  country  ot  these  common 
plants  is  entirely  unknown. 

Generally  speaking,  the  species  and  ^Tirieties  of  cucurbits 
are  harmless  and  eatable,  constituting  a  very  important  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  in  countries  which  are  sub- 
ject to  long  summer  drought.  Hence  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  India,  and  Africa,  they  are  invaluable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries ;  but  the  orange  gourd  is  bitter,  and  the 
bottle-gourd,  C.  lagenaria,  is  a  dangeruoa  muson.  This 
species  bears  fruits  which  are  at  first  longum  cylindrical; 
but  as  they  ripen,  they  swell  exclusively  at  the  upi  cr  end, 
and  acquire  the  form  of  a  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  their 
base.  When  ripe,  they  become  hard  enough  exteniallv  to 
hold  water,  and  accordingly  when  the  pulp  is  removed,  duy 
form  good  bottles,  and  are  extensively  employed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  however  tliat  they  should  be  re- 
peatedly washed  out.  so  as  to  remove  nil  tmcs  of  a  bitter 
principle  in  which  they  abound,  otherwise  their  use  is  dan- 

fcrous.  Some  months'since  ( 1  b.3  7),  a  sailor  was  poisdoed  at 
almouth,  by  drinking  beer  out  of  a  bottle^urd  iBipn^wrly 
prepared ;  and  Professor  Royle  mentions,  upon  the  autkoritf 
of  an  intelligent  native  Indian  doctor,  attached  to  the  gaol 
hospital  at  Saharunpore,  a  case  of  noitioning  from  eating 
the  bitter  pulp  of  this  plant,  in  whicn  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  cholera.  We  mention  tliis  fact  hero,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  should  add  that  the  bottle-gourd  is  not  now 
considered  a  true  cucurbita,  but  is  referred  to  the  geatis 
Lafrgftaria. 

CUCURBlTA'CEi-E,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  climbing  or  trailing  species  with  unisexual  flowers* 
scabrous  stems  and  leaves,  a  lobed  foliage,  and  a  more  or 
less  pulpy  fruit  with  parietal  placentaj.  Nearly  all  the 
species  climb  by  means  of  tendrils.  The  greater  part  con* 
sists  of  annuals,  either  wholly,  or  in  so  far  as  their  stems  at 
least.  The  petals  are  deeply  veined,  and  usually  either 
yellow,  white,  or  green. 

The  order  abounds  in  useful  or  remarkable  plan  Is,  com 
prehending  as  it  docs  tlie  mdoDi  gourde  cucumber,  cola* 


^ryony.  atid  all  the  many  ipecies  approaching^  lliose 
'  Professor  Royle,  in  bis  valuable  *  lllustralious' 
i  ihuii  *  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  fur  the  |wwer 
^ling  thtjiiiselves  to  the  different  situations  wluTe 
ly  bo  grown.  Thus,  we  heap  of  their  afTording  large 
icy  fruit  in  the  midst  of  the  Ijitliau  desert,  where 
I  300  feet  from  the  surface  (Elphinatone) ;  and  they 
iiilly  growTi  in  the  dr>'  season  on  the  sandy  islands 
»n  rivers;  but  excess  of  moisture  does  not  appear 
^OMOUii,  us  the  CTeat  majority  arc  sue  cess  fully  culti- 
B  the  rainy  reason ;  and  Mr»  Moorcroft  deseribes  an 
1?^  cultivation  of  melons  and  curumljers  on  tliL*  beds 
1*  which  float  on  the  lakes  of  Cashmere;  they  are 
W  eulttvated  in  Persia  and  in  China,    (Vide  H«»ri. 

2tid  ser.,  voL  i.  p.  46 8»  and  Stminion*^  Kmbaa^ij}. 
shietly  annuals  which  a  few  months  suHlce  to  bring 
action,  we  find  them  succeeding  in  the  Jiuramer  tcm- 
te  of  northern  climate^  and  thusi  extending  from 
I  to  55**  or  60°  of  northern  latitude,  and  aoutliwards 
Dap©  of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  the  specie*  may  be 
Kbe  mo«t  arid  places  ;  others  in  the  densest  jungles. 
1  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  they  emulate  the  vine  in  as- 
I  lit  branches ;  and  near  a  hut  they  soon  cover  its 
irith  a  coating  of  green*  They  form  a  principnl  por- 
Ihe  culture  of  Indian  gardens :  the  fanner  even  rears 
I  the  neighlwurbo'jd  of  his  wells.' 
Iprinciplea  especially  deserve  attention  in  this  order : 
I  saechnrine  and  nntvitious»  the  other  hi  Iter,  acrid, 
^l^ttve;  and  the  qualities  of  the  products  of  the  spe 
ly  ttccording^  to  the  pi^  pout!  era  nee  of  the  one  i>r  the 

In  the  melon,  the  gourd,  and  their  allien,  the  flrsit 
kimoflt  exclusively*  and  hence  the  edible  nature  of 
ttil;  but  evf  n  here  its  wcll-known  laxative  quality 
btly  attests  the  presence  of  the  bitter  principU'  iii 
Ipsrree.     In  the  colocynth,  the  bottle-gourd,  various 

if  luffa,  bryony,  and  others,  the  bitter  principle 
P  in  a  slate  of  concentration,  and  hence  the  active 
^  dangerous  qualities  of  those  plants,  from  which 
Nmbf^r  ilK'lf  i«  not  exempt:  only  its  bitterness  is 
r«l  hy  the  necubar  c\d1ivation  of  that  plant.  The 
Idotiic  Kiiul§  yield  oil;  and  those  f'f  Cucunds  Mu* 
uu-w  tfaid  tci  be  ground  iuio  a  kiud  of  meaL 


CUDDAPAII,  or  KIRPA,  a  corniption  of  the  Santcrit 
word  Criptt,  iignifyinfl;:  mercy.  This  division  of  the  Bala- 
ghaut  territory,  ceded  to  the  Enp:lish  by  the  Nizam  in  ISUO, 
is  situated  between  13°  and  le""  N,  lat^  and  between  77* 
and  80°  E.  long.  [Baj^aguaut.]  CuddapaJi  has  been 
constituted  a  collectorate  by  the  Knglish,  and  contains  seven 
subdivisions,  viz.,  Cuddapah,  Cummnm,  Dupaud,  Gandi- 
cotta,  Gurrumcondali,  Punganoor,  and  Sidout:  each  of 
the*e  subdivisions  is  named  after  its  capital  town.  Through- 
out this  collectorate,  saltpetre,  soda,  and  common  salt  are 
found  abundantly,  and  to  this  cause  it  is  owing  that,  except 
in  the  rainy  season,  tlftj  water  is  generally  brackish. 

Tlie  town  of  Cuddapah,  in  14°  32'  north  lat.,  and  76*  54' 
cast  lung.,  standn  5U7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Cuddapah,  a  small  stream  wliich 
rises  iu  the  hills  to  the  south-euat  of  the  town.  This  town 
wai  long  the  capital  of  an  independent  Patan  state,  and 
so  coniinued  for  some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Deccan,  The  palace  of  the  farmer  nabobs 
has  beei*  converted  into  a  court  of  justice  and  a  prison.  In 
the  country  surrounding  the  town  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar  is  made,  Tlie  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Cud- 
da  [lali  arc  abtmt  seven  miles  north-east  of  the  town,  on 
both  kides  of  the  Pennar  River.  These  mines  have,  it  is 
said,  been  worked  for  several  hundred  years  with  various 
sucresi*.  The  places  in  which  diamonds  have  hitherto  been 
found  consist  cither  of  alluvial  soO  or  of  rocks  of  the  latest 
formution.  71ie  mines  are  pita  of  liraall  depth.  The  dia- 
muadrt  are  not  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  mine 
from  the  surfiice  to  the  greatest  depth,  but  occur  in  beds 
always  harder  than  the  adjacent  soil,  and  usually  not  ex- 
ceeding oiic  or  two  feet  in  thickness.  Dr.  Heyne,  who 
caicfolly  examined  these  mines,  has  given  in  his  statisiical 
iratts  the  folluvvinc;  description  of  one.  '  The  ut>peimiist« 
or  superficial  siraium,  coiiHiMs  uf  smtd  or  H[ra\t:l,  mixeil 
with  a  small  proportion  of  loam.  Its  thickness  scarcely 
exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately  imder  it  is  a  bed 
of  stilf  blueish  or  black  mud,  similar  to  what  are  seen  in 
plafcs  that  have  been  inundated;  it  is  about  five  feet  thick, 
and  CHUtiiins  no  stones.  The  diamond  bed  c(4ucs  ne.\l,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  incumbent  Ived  by  the  trrcat 
Durabi  r  of  X'Mg^  rciaiidcd  stones  which  it  cuniain:*.  It  is 
ab,>ut  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  thick,  and  is  CiauiiHJsed  of 
large  round  stones,  pebbles,  and  gravel  connected  together 
by  clay.'  The  contents  of  tliis  bed  are  put  into  a  cistern 
about  eight  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep,  ^sben  water  is 
poured  into  it.  which  sepo rales  the  clay  and  loamy  par- 
ticles, tcaving  the  gravel  and  small  stones  at  the  bottom 
Tlie*e  berni;  removed  are  thinly  si>read  upon  a  smooth  sur* 
face  about  twenty  fed  square  of  hardened  clay,  and  six  or 
seven  people  e\rimine  the  whole  very  carefully  several 
tiiiio.^.  hi  Unit  ihey  pick  out  the  large  stones;  at  the 
siTond  and  subsequent  examinations  tlie  smaller  gravel  Ls 
carefully  turned  over  by  the  hand,  while  they  *  watch  for 
the  J- park  fiom  the  diamond,  which  invariably  strikes  the 
eye*  Cuddapah  is  1^3  miles  from  Madras,  and  22tt  mile?* 
from  SeringapBtam,  travelling  distance.  Cumiuuiu,  the 
c:i]ntal  of  ibe  ^ubdivision  of  that  name,  is  in  1^  37'  north 
Int.  atid  79^  10' east  long..  56  miles  north-west  from  Ongolc. 
Dupaud  stands  in  1j*  ob'  north  lat-  and  '*f^  23' cast  long. 
Tlvis  division,  which  is  traver>ed  by  the  Gi-tndign.m  Rivei, 
conttiins  copter  ore  ♦if  ^ood  quality.  The  town  and  foit  of 
Gtunlicotta  are  in  14'  51'  north  lat.  and  7h°  '13'  east  h)nv^» 
43  miles  north-west  from  the  town  of  Cuddapah,  Tliis 
was  forincrlv  considered  a  place  of  much  strength  ;  it  is 
now  of  but  Uttlc  ira|)ortance ;  there  is  a  diamond  mine  in 
ibe  neighbourhood.  Gurrumcondah,  near  the  vcrji^o  of  the 
eastern  Gh an t.s  is  situated  in  13'  4C'  nurth  lat.  and  78"  3 1' 
ca>t  loni^..  about  1 30  miles  north-west  from  Madras,  llic 
distinct  IS  well  watered  by  several  mountain  streams,  and 
U  verv  productive,  Punganoor  is  a  fortified  town,  in 
13**  21^  north  lat,  and  78'  3^east  long.,  47  miles  north- west 
from  Vcllorc.  Sidout  is  a  lt>rtified  town,  in  14*  3U' north 
lilt,  and  "y"  t2'  east  long.,  twelve  miles  east  of  Cuddapah. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls  in  good  repair,  within 
which  oic  nnnpurts;  tlie  fort  is  commanded  by  some  of  the 
neighbouring  nil  Is,  It  was  taken  by  Hyder,  who  carried 
away  the  family  of  the  nabob,  and  placed  them  in  confine- 
ment, Tlie  town  has  much  declined  in  population  silica 
the  country  has  been  in  possesion  of  the  English^  and  tho 
removal  of  the  government  offices  to  Cuddapah. 

Willi  great  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
pupulfttion  throughout  British  India,  little  has  been  d^^no 
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f o  that  end  upon  which  reliance  can  he  nlaceJ.  The  entire 
population  of  the  collectorato  of  Cuddapah  was  stated 
to  amount,  in  1806-7,  to  1,066,237;  and  in  1822-3  to 
1,094,460  souls,  of  whom  578,461  were  males,  and  515,999 
females.  The  number  was  stated,  in  1828-9,  at  no  more 
than  981,562;  and  it  is  alleged  that  this  diminution  was 
caused  by  the  cholera.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  Hindus.  Returns  were  made  by  the  collector  in  1826, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  throuj^hout  the  whole  of  Cud- 
dapah there  were  then  only  494  schools,  in  which  were  in- 
structed 6000  scholars,  5658  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and 
342  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Heyne's 
8tftti9tical  Tracts  on  India ;  Report  qf  Committee  of  Com- 
mons on  the  AfTuirs  of  India  in  1832.) 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  in  the  Camatic  province,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Bav  of  Bengal,  in  1  r  44'  north  lat., 
and  79°  50'  east  long.  'The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pennar  River;  the  houses  on  the  north  side  are 
modern,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  dwelling  of 
the  collector,  the  principal  resident  European  officer,  is  a 
large  and  elegant  structure,  with  avenues  of  fine  trees.  The 
streets  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Old  Town,  are  many 
of  them  spacious,  and  contain  several  handsome  houses. 
Altogether,  Cuddalore  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula. 

Cuddalore  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  army  under 
Colonel  Coote  in  Anril,  1760,  and  remained  under  the 
government  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  until  April,  1782,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  rajah  of  Mysore,  assisted  by  a  body  of 
French  troops.  In  June  of  the  following  year,  the  town 
was  attacked  by  a  British  force  under  General  Stuart, 
which  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  suffered  great  loss  in 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  assault.  The  last  of  these 
attacks,  in  which  the  besiegers  lost  600  men,  occurred  only 
two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  Franco  and  Englann :  this  event 
of  course  put  an  end  to  hostile  oiierations.  Cuddalore,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  pronnco  of  Arcot,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  English  by  treaty  in  1795,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued. 

(RennelVs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Mills'  His- 
tory  of  Britixh  India.) 

CUDWORTH,  RALPH,  was  born  at  Aller,  in  Somer- 
setshire,  in  1617.  Having  been  entered  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1630,  when  he  was  but  thirteen,  he 
commenced  residence  in  1632,  and  became  in  due  course 
of  time,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  a  fellow  of 
Emmanuel.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  the  college, 
and  had  among  his  pupils  the  afterwards  celebrated  Sir 
William  Temple.  He  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1639  ;  he  took  that  of  B.D.  in  1644,  maintaining  upon  this 
occasion  the  two  following  theses :  1 .  Dnntur  boni  et  maU 
rationes  atema*  et  indifpensabiles ;  2.  Danfur  substantics 
incorjtorece  sua  naturd  immortaJes,  In  1644  he  was  also 
appointed  master  of  Clare  Hall;  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  wa«  elected  to  the  regius  professorship  of  Hebrew. 
bu  receiving  this  appointment  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal 
to  the  subject  of  Jewish  antiquities.  He  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1651.  Tliough  holaing  the  two  situations  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  besides  the;se  the  living  of  North 
Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  worth  300/.  a  year,  to  which  he 
had  been  presented  by  his  college  shortly  after  taking  his 
master's  degree,  he  did  not  find  his  means  sufTicient  fur  his 
support.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  man  extravagant 
in  his  habits ;  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  pecuniary  difficulties, 
he  now  absented  himself  for  some  time  from  Carabridtro. 
He  relumed  in  1654,  ha\-ing  been  chosen  master  of  Christ's 
College.  He  now  married,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  tliis  college.  In  1662  he  was  presented  by 
the  then  bishop  of  London  to  the  vicarage  of  Ash  well,  in 
Hertfordshire;  and  in  1678  he  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Gloucester.  In  this  last-mentioned  year  appeared  his  great 
work,  the 'True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe;'  or 
rather  (for  thouffb  complete  in  itself,  it  is  but  a  fragment  of 
a  larger  work  which  he  designed),  the  first  part  of  the  In- 
tellectual System.  This  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  atheism.  The  whole  work  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts ;  but  the  second  and  third  parts,  whiih  were  to  treat 
rcspecti^'ely  of  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions  and  of  free 
will,  \tere,  though  written,  never  published  by  him.* 

*  Dr.  Birch,  in  the  m«moIr  preflKed  to  hit  edition  of  the  *  Intellectual  Sy«(«m.' 
hmwiag  rtUted  the  calumnioiu  charges  of  atheurn  brought  againit  Cudworth 


Dr.  Cudworlh  died  at  Cambridge,  m  1688,  m  the  71it 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Christ's  College.  He 
left  one  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Masham,  and 
who  is  known,  under  the  name  of  Lady  Masham,  as  the 
friend  of  Locke. 

Dr.  Cudworth  was  one  of  that  set  of  Cambridge  di\ine% 
Latitudinarians,  Arminians,  and  Socinians,  as  they  were 
called  by  those  who  having  nothing  definite  to  bring 
against  them  resorted  to  ugly  names,  on  whom  Bishop 
Burnet  has  passed  a  h^h  eulogium  in  his  histor}-  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.*  "nie  chief  others  at  this  time  were 
Drs.  Whitchcot,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  and  Worthingtoo. 
*  Dr.  Whitchcot,'  says  Burnet,  *  set  younp;  students  mucli 
on  reading  the  antient  philosophers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tulljr, 
and  Plotin,  and  on  considering  the  Christian  religion  as  t 
doctrine  sent  from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  sweeten  human 
nature,  in  which  he  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  viu 
and  kind  instructor.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a 
great  strength  of  genius  and  a  vast  compass  of  learnipe. 
He  was  a  m^n  of  great  conduct  and  prudence ;  upon  whicn 
his  enemies  did  very  falsely  accuse  him  of  craft  and  diw- 
mulation.'  {Hist,  of  his  oun  Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  321.) 

The  *  Intellectual  System,'  or  that  (properly  the  first) 
part  of  it  which  now  passes  under  the  name,  is  directed, 
as  has  been  said,  against  atheism.  This  is  one  of  thre^ 
as  Cudworth  conceives,  false  systems  or  hypotheses  of  the 
universe,  or  one  of  three  possible  modes  of  lataliun. 
They  are  thus  brieffy  described  in  the  preface: — 'Of  the 
three  fatalisms  or  false  hypotheses  of  the  universe  meo- 
tioned  in  the  bc^^inning  of  this  book,  one  is  absolute 
Atheism,  another  immoral  Theism,  or  religion  without  any 
natural  justice  and  morality  (all  just  and  unjust,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  being  mere  thetical  or  iactitious  things 
made  by  arbitrary  will  and  command  only),  the  third  and 
last,  such  a  Theism  as  acknowledges  not  only  a  God  or 
omnipotent  undei*standing  Being,  but  also  natural  justice 
and  morality,  founded  in  him,  and  derived  from  him ;  neve^ 
theless  no  liberty  from  ncces.sity  anywhere,  and  there&re 
no  distributive  or  retributive  justice  in  the  world.'  Before 
erecting  the  true  intellectual  system  of  the  universe  (the 
epithet  intellectual  being  used,  as  he  tells  us,  '  to  distinguiih 
it  firom  the  other,  vulgarly  so  called,  systems  of  the  world, 
that  is,  the  ^^sible  and  corporeal  world,  the  Ptolemaic,  Ty- 
chonic,  and  Copernican'),  it  was  his  object.to  demolish  theie 
false  systems.  And  the  first  of  them,  atheism,  or  the 
atheistic  fate,  is  attempted  to  be  demolished  in  the  first 
part,  which  is  all  that  we  have  under  the  name  of 'In- 
tellectual System.'  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  ani 
also  of  great  acuteness.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  said  of 
Cudworth,  that  he  read  too  much  to  think  enough,  end 
admired  too  much  to  think  freely;  a  criticism  whidi,  cer- 
tainly unjust,  appears  plausible  only  from  the  well-kno^n 
extent  of  Cud  worth's  erudition.  But  graver  charges  Iia\v 
been  founded  upon  this  work.  *  You  know,'  sayg  Lord 
Sliaftesb\iry,  *  the  common  fate  of  those  who  dare  to  an- 
pear  fair  authors.  What  \vas  that  pious  and  learned  mam 
(•a.se  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe? 
I  confess  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  consider,  that  though 
the  whole  world  were  no  less  satisfied  with  his  capacity  and 
learning  than  with  his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  the  Deity, 
yet  was  he  accused  of  gi^'ing  the  upper  hand  to  the  athciiUi 
ibr  having  only  stated  their  reasons  and  those  of  their  ad- 
versaries iairly  together.'  (Characterisiics,  voL  it  p.  262.) 
*  There  wanted  not  country  clergj-men,*  say»  Warburton, 
'  to  lead  the  cry  and  tell  the  world  tliat,  under  pretence  of 
defending  revelation,  he  wrote  in  the  very  manner  that  an 
artful  infidel  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  use  in  writing 
against  it ;  .  .  .  .  that  with  incredible  industry  and  ri;ad- 
iwj;.  he  liad  rummaged  all  antiquity  for  atheistical  argu- 
ments, which  he  neither  knew  how,  nor  intended,  to  an- 
on the  fippearanoe  of  this  work,  goes  on  to  qnot«  tlie  following  renark  of  Wl^ 
bnrtou's: — 'The  villy  calumny  wm  believed;  the  much  injurrtl  author  |pv« 
ditsrustotl;  hi«  ardour  itlackciied;  and.  the  rest  and  far  greatest  |Miitof  lU 
di'rcticft  never  niipeaied.*  (p.  S2.)  Though  ttiix  doos  not  neceManly  b^y 
that  the  remainder  of  the  work  was  not  written,  the  inferenee  wuoM  nut  he  ■ 
viTv  forc'd  one.  Nor  dix'S.Dr.  Klrck  ever  explicitlv  state  tiiat  the  secopd 
niui  iliir  I  purls  were  written,  contenting  himself  with  the  remark — '  lU  '*ft 
•^*Vfr3l  ]iosthumoii9  works,  most  of  which  seem  to  be  a  CQntinastb>n  of  lii* 
"lutfllectual  System,'  ot  which  he  had  given  the  worid  ualy  the  flrsliMrt' 
(ji.  31.)  A  r«M«»rence  oaercly  to  Dr.  Cndworlh's  preface,  iu  which  he  nakn  s 
division  of  hiA  siibji>ct,  or  to  the  begiunine  of  ills  firat  chapter,  wimiU  ha\e 
^l^•'An  ili.it  the  tieiiti>e  on  Eternal  and  Inimutalile  Moraliiv,  which  has  l^n 
piiljlislird  i^iuce  )i\s  <l(Mth,  is  the  second  ^art.  and  the  treatfse  on  iabouy  ;.:>d 
Sece.asiiy,  wliirh  i*  still  in  MS,,  is  the  third  part  of  the  work. 

*  An  account  uud  defence  of  these  divines  is  to  be  fiMind  in  .t  tract  ro- 
titled  '  An  Account  of  the  new  Sect  of  Latitude-men  at  Cambridge/  wkUk 
was  reprinted  in  the  second  Toltune  of  the  Fh(Bnix»  London,  JT^MB. 
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iwer ;  in  a  word,  that  he  was  an  atheist  in  his  heart,  and 
in  Arian  in  his  hook.'  (Divine  Legation  qfMoMS^  vol.  iii., 
Bd.  1765.  Prefkce.)  llie  accusation  alluded  to  in  these 
passages  is  made  in  a  circuitous  way  by  a  Mr.  John  Turner, 
in  a  *  Discourse  of  the  Messiah.' 

In  attacking  atheism,  or  the  atheistic  fate.  Dr.  Cudworth 
lescribes  the  atomic  physiology  which,  as  held  by  Demo- 
eritus,  and  other  antient  philosophers,  involved  atheism. 
It  being  his  object  to  demolish  atheism  under  every  form, 
md  therefore  the  atomic  atheism,  he  yet  adopts  the  atomic 
physiology,  contending  that '  so  far  from  being  eitlier  the 
mother  or  nurse  of  atheism,  or  any  ways  favourable  thero- 
anto  (as  is  vulgarly  supposed),  it  is  indeed  the  most  opposite 
to  it  of  any,  and  the  greatest  defence  against  the  same/ 
For  the  better  confutation  of  other  forms  of  atheism,  to 
phich  he  gives  the  names  Hylozoic  and  Cosmo-plastic,  he 
makes  the  hypothesis  of  an  '  artificial,  regular,  and  plastic 
Mature,'  working  in  complete  subordination  to  the  Deity. 
And  to  avert  an  argument  brought  against  the  oneness  of 
the  Deity,  from  its  unnaturalness  as  shown  by  the  general 
prevalence  of  Polytheism  among  the  Pagan  nations,  he 
contends  that '  the  Pagan  theologers  all  along  acknowledged 
one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity,  from  which  all  their 
other  gods  were  generated  or  created,'  and  that  their  Poly- 
theism was  but  a  polyonymy  of  one  God. 

The  "Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality*  cor- 
responds to  the  second  part  of  the '  Intellectual  System.'  It 
isoireeted  against  those  who  'afllrm  justice  and  injustice 
to  be  only  by  law  and  not  by  nature  ;'  among  which  affirm- 
era  he  places,  erroneously  in  our  opinion,  Hobbcs. 

Besides  the  'Intellectual  System,'  Dr.  Cudworth  pub- 
lished, 1.  'A Discourse  concerning  the  true  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,'  in  which  he  maintains,  as  Warburton  has 
lince  maintained,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  feast  upon  a 
NMTifice;  2.  A  Treatise,  entitled,  'The  Union  of  Christ  and 
the  Church  Shadowed,  or  in  a  Shadow ;'  3.  '  A  Sermon  on 
Jdin  il  3-4,  preached  in  1647  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  day  of  Public  Humiliation;'  4.  *A  Sermon 
picadied  in  1664  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  57 :'  5. 
A  Treatise,  entitled,  'Deus  Justificatus,  or  the  Divine 
Goodness  vindicated  and  cleared,  against  the  assertors  of 
absolute  and  inconditionate  Reprobation.' 

He  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  only  one  of  which 
his  yet  been  published;  viz.,  the  'Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,'  which  appeared  with  a 
pre&ce  by  Dr.  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1 731 .  The 
rest  are,  'A  Discourse  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil ;'  2.  *  A  Dis- 
course of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in  which  the  grounds  of 
the  Atheistical  Philosophy  are  confuted,  and  Morality  vin- 
dicated and  explained ;'  3.  *  A  Commentary  on  Danid'.: 
Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks;'  4.  *df  the  Verity  ol'  tlio 
Chn-stian  Religion  against  the  Jews ;'  5.  *A  Discoiirseof 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  Immortality  of  the  Suiil ;' 
6. 'A Treatise  on  Hebrew  Learning;*  7.  *  ^\ji  Explanation 
Q(Hobbe«'s  Notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extension  of  Spirits.' 
These  faianuscripts,  after  having  pas«ed  through  many 
dangers,  were  finally  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  institution  they  now  arc. 

An  abridgment  of  the  *  Intellectual  System'  was  pub- 
Udled  in  1706  by  Mr.  Wise,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
nid,  in  two  volumes.  4to.  In  1733  a  Latin  translation  was 
JliUished  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  at  Jena;  in  which  the  nu- 
iMrous  errors  in  Cudworth's  numccous  quotations  are  cor- 
Rded,  and  whose  style  is  less  complicated  than  that  of  the 
virioal:  a  French  translation,  which  had  been  commenced 
\jm. Bourdelin,  a  member  of  the  French  academy*  wits 
VOTented  from  being  finished  by  the  death  of  the  trans- 
Uor.  That  part  of  the  '  Intellectual  System '  which  treats 
rf  the  *  plastic  nature'  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
M.  Bayle  and  M.  Le  Clerc ;  the  former  of  whom  contendtnl 
that  such  an  hypothesis  went  to  show  the  possibility  of 
Hylozoism,  while  the  latter  defended  Cudworth  by  repre- 

ttftting  it  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  Deity.  M.  Le  Clerc's 

utides,  which  are  valuable  commentaries  on  this  part  of 

Oad«rorth*s  work,  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Clunaie,  torn  v., 

^^vii.,  ix.    {Yii^^\s%  Biographid  Britannica;  Mosheim's 
md  Birch*s  Lives.y 

CUE'NQA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  is 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Guadalaxara  and 
Soria,  on  the  cast  by  Aragon  and  Valencia,  south  by  Mur- 
cia  and  La  Mancha,  and  west  by  Guadalaxara  and  Toledo. 
It  iB  one  of  the  most  elevated  provinces  of  Spain,  its  north 
and  east  parts  being  occupied  by  the  high  central  chain. 


which  runs  nearly  north  and  south  on  the  borders  of  Aragori 
and  Castile,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  de  Oca,  and 
assumes  in  succession  the  names  of  Sierra  de  MoHna, 
Sierra  de  Albarracim,  in  Aragon,  and  lastly,  of  Sierra  do 
Cuenya.  [Castilla.]  The  Tagus,  several  atHuents  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  *he  Xucar,  liave  their  sources  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuei.^a.  Tliis  region  formed  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Celtiberi.  It  is  now  divided  into  three  partidos  or 
administrative  districts,  Cuen^a,  Huete,  and  S.  Clemente. 
There  are  two  cities,  Cuen9a  and  Huete,  245  small  towns 
or  boroughs,  and  about  200  villaires.  The  mountainous 
part  abounds  with  timber  trees,  fit  for  house  and  ship 
building.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  i-hiefly 
shepherds,  and  have  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.  Wool  is 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  part  of  which 
is  exported,  and  part  manu&ctured  into  coarse  cloth, 
cari)ets,  baize,  &c.,  the  manufactures  of  which  were  once 
very  flourishing  in  this  province,  but  are  now  much  decayed. 
There  are  also  manufactories  of  leather,  paper,  and  soap. 
The  west  and  south  parts  of  the  province  consist  of  and 
and  in  great  part  uncultivated  plains.  Cuen9a  is  altogether 
one  of  the  thinnest  peopled  provinces  in  Spain.  The 
country  produces  corn,  oil,  wine,  honey,  wax,  fruit,  and 
safiron,  which  last  forms  an  important  article  of  exportation. 
It  also  abounds  with  game,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with 
trout  and  other  fish.  There  are  several  small  but  very 
deep  lakes,  one  of  which,  near  Montealegre,  is  salt.  Jasper 
of  various  colours,  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  coals,  and  alum, 
are  also  found.  The  length  of  tne  province  from  north  to 
south  is  about  120  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  between 
70  and  80;  and  the  population,  as  given  by  Miiiano,  is 
326,000.  The  same  author  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
the  annual  income  or  produ(<e  of  the  country :  land  in 
possession  of  the  laity,  15,870,000  reales  do  vellon;  ditto 
oelonging  to  the  church  and  convents,  4,646,000  reales ; 
rent  of  houses  belonging  to  the  laity,  3,244,000 ;  ditto  be- 
longing to  the  clergy,  5,221,000.  (Dicci<mario  Oeografiro 
estadifttico  de  Espana,  1830.)  Tlie  climate  is  generally 
healthy;  the  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  honest,  and 
much  attached  to  their  native  soil,  which  few  of  them  arc 
induced  to  quit. 

CUE'NCJA,  the  town  of,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  province,  on  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  by  higher 
mountains,  and  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Iluecar 
and  Xucar,  80  miles  east  by  .south  of  Madrid.  It  is  a 
bishop's  SCO,  and  is  one  of  the  cities  which  sent  deputies  to 
the  old  cortes  of  Castile.  It  has  many  churches,  seven 
convents  of  Monks  and  six  of  Nuns,  two  hospitals,  besides 
one  for  foundlings,  throe  colleges,  and  a  clerical  seminar}'. 
The  cathedral  is  large  and  haiidsomo ;  the  interior  is  rich 
in  jasper  and  other  valuable  stones ;  one  of  the  altars, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  is  much  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  the  materials  and  workmanship.  Several  of  the 
convents  are  possessed  of  good  paintings.  The  population 
IS  stated  by  Miiiano  to  be  7,800.  Cueu9a  is  surrounded  by 
walls:  the  streets  are  mostly  very  steep;  tho  town  is 
well  supplied  with  water.  There  is  a  handsome  bridge 
over  the  Huccar  outside  of  the  town.  Cardinal  Gil  do  Al- 
bornoz  and  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  one  of  the  discoverers  and 
connuei-ors  of  America,  were  natives  of  Cuenga. 

CUERS.    [Var,  Department.] 

CUIRASS  or  CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
made  of  plate  well  hammered,  servin;^  to  cover  the  borly 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind ;  the 
front  called  the  breast,  the  hinder  part  the  back-plate: 
these  were  fastened  to  each  other  by  straps,  buckles,  hooks, 
or  some  other  contrivaiicc.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Curatia  or  Curasmy  a  Latin  word  of  the 
middle  age,  which  occui-s  in  charters  at  least  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  (Mcyiick's  Glossary  of  Mitiuiry 
Terms)^  originally  derivctl  from  the  French  cuir  or  the 
I^tin  corium,  *  a  bide,*  the  earliest  cuirasses  being  made  oi 
leather,  though  afterwards  chiefly  of  metal,  Iwth  brass  and 
iron. 

This  specici  of  armour  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  breast  and  back-plate  of  Roman  workmanship 
are  preserved  among  the  Hamilton  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  whicli,  when  worn,  appear  to  have  been 
held  togethejf  by  strings  or  wires,  fhstened  to  nipples  in 
front.  In  later  ages  the  cuirass  was  disused,  and  was  not 
revived  in  Europe  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  England  it  was  disused  after  the  reign  of 
Charles  U,,,  expept  in  one  instance ;   bujt  1^  of  late  yeara 
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Deen  rovivcd  for  our  cavalry.  The  cuirass  was  stated  m 
Col.  Lygon's  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  army  and  navy  appointments,  in  1 833,  to  have 
been  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  Life- 
Guards  within  the  preccdmg  twelve  years.  To  a  question, 
'  Can  you  state  what  was  the  purchase-cost  per  man  of  tho 
cuirass  ;*  he  answered, '  I  apprehend  they  cost  nothing ;  they 
have  been  lying  in  the  Tower  for  years,  and  were  worn  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.' 

In  the  Romish  calendar,  under  October  14,  we  find  the 
name  of  St.  Domhiic,  who  is  called  loricatus  or  the  cui- 
rasted,  a  title  given  to  a  saint  of  the  eleventh  century,  who 
constantly  wore  an  iron  cuirass  next  to  his  skin. 

CUIRASSIERS,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with  cuirasses. 
Most  of  the  German  powers,  especially  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  have  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers. They  also  form  a  portion  of  the  French  cawlry. 
In  England  we  have  no  regiments  which  go  by  this  deno- 
mination, although  what  are  called  the  life-guards  now  wear 
the  cuirass. 

CUJA'CIUS,  CUJAS,  JACQUES,  was  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  the  year  1520.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
His  father,  a  tanner  of  Toulouse,  was  named  Cujaus,  which 
the  son  changed  into  Cujas,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
name  better  suited  for  the  Latinized  form  of  Cujacius.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  often  signed  De  Cujas.  Cujas, 
at  an  early  age,  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  assi- 
duity, and  is  said  to  have  learned  Greek  and  Latin  by  him- 
self without  any  teacher.  He  studied  law  at  Toulouse 
under  Arnold  Ferrier,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  hich  re- 
spect all  his  life ;  but  he  acquired  the  best  part  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowled^  by  his  own  industry.  With  unwearied 
labour  he  studied  all  the  works  of  the  best  civilians,  and  ex- 
ercised himself  m  discussions  with  his  fellow-students.  In 
1 547  he  began  to  lecture  on  Justinian's  Institutes  with  great 
applause,  and  soon  acquired  such  a  reputation  that  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  country,  as  President  Dufaur  and 
John  de  Foix,  pent  their  sons  to  Toulouse  to  study  under 
Cujas.  In  1554  a  professor^ip  of  the  Roman  law  being 
vacant  in  the  university  of  Toulouse.  Cujas  was  a  candidate, 
but,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  a  man  of  very  mode- 
rate talents,  Stephen  Forcadel,  was  preferred.  Shortly  after, 
being  invited  to  Cahors  as  professor  of  law,  he  removed 
there  with  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Margaret  de  Valois,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor I'Hopital,  invited  Cujas,  as  professor  of  law,  to  the 
university  of  Bourses.  At  that  time  there  were  two  cele- 
brated lawyers  in  Bourges,  Hugh  Doneau  (Donellus)  and 
Francis  Duarin  (Duarenus),  both  of  whom  became  the  rivals 
and  enemies  of  Cujas.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
Duarin,  who  excited  the  students  against  Cujas  to  such  a 
degree  that^  as  Cigas  also  had  a  party  of  his  own  among 
the  students,  great  disturbances  would  have  arisen  if  ho 
had  not  left  the  place.  Having  removed  to  Paris  he  was 
invited  by  a  deputation  from  the  city  of  Valentia  to 
iU!cc]>t  a  professorship  in  that  miiversity.  Cujas  ac- 
cepted the  invitation;  but  Duarin  having  died  in  the 
year  1559,  he  returned  to  Bourges,  where  he  resided 
*ill  I5G6.  In  the  meantime  Margaret  de  Valois,  his 
patroness,  liad  married  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  gave 
Cujas  an  invitation  as  professor  to  the  university  of  Turin. 
Not  liking  Italy,  he  returned  to  Valence  as  professor, 
and  lived  there  till  1575,  with  some  short  interruptions, 
when  he  left  on  account  of  the  religious  quarrels  which 
disturbed  that  city.  During  his  res^euce  m  Valence  the 
reputation  of  Cujas  rose  to  its  height  Young  men  fi-om 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  from  Germany, 
not  only  students  of  law  but  those  who  were  devoted  to 
other  sciences,  came  to  Valence  to  study  under  Cujas. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Joseph  Scahger,  the  most  celebrated 
philologist  of  his  time,  and  James  Augustus  de  Thou  (Thu- 
aiuis),  the  French  historian.  Henry  III.  of  France  made 
Cujas  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  and  loaded 
him  with  honours.    In  1575  Cujas  returned  to  Bourges  as 

Srofessor ;  but  to  avoid  the  religious  troubles  he  again  left 
ourges  for  a  year,  during  which  he  lectured  on  the  civil 
law  at  Paris.  Returning  to  Bourges  he  resided  there  till 
his  death,  having  refused  an  invitation  from  Pope  Gregory 
XIIL,  as  professor  in  the  university  of  Boiogna. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  greatly  troubled  by  the 
religious  disturbances  which  then  distracted  France.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  III.  the  party  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon made  great  promises  to  Cujas,  if  he  would  write  in  fa- 


vour of  the  carditial  against  the  rights  of  Henry  IV.  On^ 
refused  the  proposals,  and  the  fanatics  of  Bourges  being 
excited  against  him  by  his  enemies,  he  nearly  lost  his  lifo 
in  a  tumult.  On  the  4th  October,  1590,  Cujas  died  ^ 
grief,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  wretched  situation  of  his  country, 
in  which  c'\\\\  war  had  dissolved  all  social  order.  Both 
friends  and  enemies  united  in  honouring  him  with  a  spleii* 
did  funeral. 

Cujas  was  twice  married.  He  had  a  son  of  great  talent^ 
who  died  in  1581  ;  and  a  daughter  by  his  second  marriage^ 
who  was  notorious  for  her  disorderly  life. 

Cujas  was  distinguished  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer. 
His  merits  principally  consisted  in  substituting  a  mon 
rational  system  in  place  of  the  unscientific  method  of  Bar- 
tolus,  and  in  grounding  his  interpretation  of  the  ci\il  law 
on  a  profound  study  of  the  original  authors,  and  of  ihs 
manuscripts  of  the  Roman  law.  He  possessed  in  his  own 
library  500  MS.  on  the  Roman  law.  His  knowledge  of 
archaeology  also  and  his  exact  acquaintance  with  the  kuXwsX 
languages  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  other  civi- 
lians. In  teaching  as  well  as  in  his  writings  he  followed 
the  exegetical  method,  in  which  ho  may  still  be  considered 
as  a  model. 

The  works  of  Cujas  are  very  numerous.  They  are  com- 
monly divided  into  Opera  Priora,  which  were  published  in 
his  life  by  himself:  tirst  at  Paris,  1577,  5  vols.  fcU  and 
again  in  1 583 ;  and  Opera  Posthuma,  which  were  edited  by 
his  friends  after  his  death.  Both  the  Opera  Priora  and 
Posthuma  were  first  collected  and  edited  by  Alexanto 
Scot,  Lyon,  1614.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  by 
Fabrot, 'Paris,  1658,  10  vols.  fol.  As  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  what  we  want  in  the  works  of  Cujas,  the  '  Promp- 
tuarium  Operum  Jacobi  Cujaci ;  auctore  Dom.  Albunem^' 
Naples,  1763,  2  vols.  fol.  is  of  great  assistance. 

The  works  of  Cujas  consist :  1.  Of  editions  of  the  on- 
ginal  works  on  the  civil  law,  principally  of  the  Codes 
Theodosianus,  Pauli  receptee  sententiee,  J  ustinian's  Insti- 
tutes, of  the  three  latter  books  of  the  Codex  Justinianeiii; 
of  the  Consuetudines  Feudorum  with  notes,  and  a  tranila- 
tion  of  the  sixtieth  book  of  the  Basilika,  of  which  he  also  pnb- 
lished  an  edition;  2.  Of  commentaries,  notes,  and  interpa- 
tations  relating  to  most  parts  of  the  Institutes,  Pantel^ 
Code,  and  Novels ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Decretals;  and  Lee* 
turcs  on  many  passages  of  the  Pandects ;  3.  Other  importut 
works,  as  his  Obscr\'ationum  and  Emendationum  libnxxiiii, 
a  work  which  civilians  in  the  time  of  Cujas  c^ed  *  opus  in* 
cuini.arabile  et  divinum.*  It  contains  corrections  of  tfae 
original  works  on  law  and  of  a  great  number  of  other 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  This  work  is  a  real  treason 
to  philologists ;  4.  Paratilla  ad  Digesta,  et  in  lilNros  ijL, 
Codicis,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  titles  of  the  Pandeets 
and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Code. 

{EUoge  de  Cujas,  par  Bemardi,  Lyon,  1775;  Hiiimre  k 
Cujas,  par  Berriot ;  Saint  Prix,  History  qf  the  Bomen 
Law,  which  is  the  best  biography  of  Cujas ;  '  EdL  Sfm- 
genberg;  Cujas  und  seine  Zeitgenossen.  Leipw  l^Jl) 

CULEX.    [CuLiciDEs.] 

CULFCIDES  (Latrcille),  a  family  of  dipterom  inserti 
of  the  section  Nemocera.  Technical  characters: — Proboedi 
long  and  slender,  projecting  forwards,  usually  straigH 
terminated  by  two  little  lip-like  appendages  ;  sucker  coia- 
posed  of  six  slender  bristle-like  members :  palpi  five-jointed^ 
generally  elongated ;  antenna;  filiform,  covered  with  haiif 
—in  the  male  sex  resembling  little  plumes;  eyes  eonti- 
guous :  no  ocelli ;  wings  inclined,  lying  close  to  tlie  body  vhci 
at  rest,  and  having  one  marginal  and  two  sub-mar|fiiiai  eelk 

The  Culicides,  according  to  Latreille,  constitutes  theint 
family  of  dipterous  insects,  and  is  the  same  group  as  tfait 
designated  by  Linneeus  Culex,  It  is  divided  into  three  ge- 
nera, distinguished  principally  by  the  following  charaettn: 

Palpi  equal  in  length  to  the  proboscis  in  both  seofli; 
genus  1,  Anoj)?ieles  Oieigeii), 

Palpi  of  the  males  longer  than  the  proboscis*  and  in  tfal 
females  very  short ;  genus  2,  Culex. 

Palpi  shorter  than  the  proboscis  in  both  sexes  ;  genus  S; 
(Edes, 

We  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  torment  in- 
fiicted  by  the  insects  of  this  tribe,  which  are  known  in  ihii 
country  by  the  name  of  GnatSt  are  called  in  France  Cousins 
and  in  America  Mosquitoes, 

The  pain  and  irritation  are  caused  by  their  piercing  the 
skin  to  feed  upon  the  blood  (by  means  of  the  little  bristles 
forming  part  of  the  proboscis),  and  iryecting  at  the  eanie 
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titiM  a  potsonous  fluid.  It  is  said  the  femalsi  alone  arc  the 
persecutors. 

The  humming  noise  accompanying  their  flight  isproJuci*d 
by  I  he  vibration  of  their  wings.  Gnats  seWora  nppeiir 
during  the  day-rime^  except  in  thick  woo<is»  and  they 
aliray^  abound  most  in  damp  situations,  a  circumistiince 
owing  to  the  hahits  of  their  larvee,  which  reside  in  stagnant 
witers. 

The  female  ^at  deposits  her  eggs  (i^hieh  amount  to  200 
or  300  in  a  yenr)  one  by  one  ;  and  as  they  are  deposited,  they 
we  joined  tot^ether,  and  form  a  little  mfL,  which  floats  on  Ike 
soHSice  of  the  water.  The  e^s  are  hatched  in  about  three 
datf' time,  and  prorluco  little  greenish  larvse,  which  have 
t  otstinct  heod  and  lengihoned  bcxly,  composed  of  numerous 
s«ipiieut».  The  head  is  funiished  with  two  ciliated  organs, 
which  are  in  constant  molton.  Thjs  motion  ap^wars  to  he 
for  the  purpose  of  creatino^  a  curretit,  by  which  means 
minute  animalculsc,  or  other  substance:^  whicti  may  consti- 
tute fho  frv^d  of  the  animal,  are  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
T\^  111  ages,  furnished  with  tufts  of  hair,  appear 

In  li  the  funaer  tor  this  purpose, 

apparatus  of  the  larva  constats  of  a  tube» 
tt  lulling  seta*  situated  at  the  apex  of  the 

l«  .li  liiis  tube  the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  trachea*, 

ai!  ^  purpose  it  is  brv>ught  to  the  surface  of  llio 

Ta:  _  J  iut  the  animal  is  then  in  on  inverted  position. 
Tbere  ia  another  apparatus  also,  situated  at  the  tail  of  the 
uumaJ,  opposed  to  the  breathing  apparatus,  which  servue 
IS  8^  and  enablejs  the  larva  to  swim  and  dive  with  con&i* 
derahle  velocity. 

These  larvs  are  full  gro^vn  in  about  flfteen  days'  time  ; 
they  ne^t  assume  the  pupa  state  i  the  aninial  then  appears 
tu  '  ri»und«d  form.  owin$;  to  the  apex  of  the  body 

>  i'd.     It  still  inhabits  the  water,  and  is  active  ; 

tW  |i*j^ju.jii  uf  itd  breathing  apparatus  is,  however,  altered, 
II  hein^  now  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
of  two  little  tubes*  which,  as  before^  are  applied  to 
ce  of  the  water  for  the  reception  of  air»  AVhcn 
aftiume  the  imago  state,  the  skm  which  covered 
i  being  loosened  from  tlie  animal  within,  and  the 
•tween  the  two  being  occupied  with  uir,  it  floats 
surface  of  the  water ;  the  gnat  breaks  through 
ft  part,  and  standi  on  the  skin  it  has  quilled,  and 
ve6  a^  a  little  boat,  upon  which  it  floats  until 
wed  strength  to  fly. 
\  pifdenJ!*  Linn.,  the  common  gnat,  is  less  than  a 
"  an  inch  in  length  :  the  palpi  and  antenna^  are 
'  orax  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  with  two  darker 
aen  i^  of  a  pale  grey  colour ;  the  legs  are 
f  base  of  the  thighs  yellowish. 
rhich  is  so  troublesome  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
'  {Cul^T  mosquito)^  is  not  quite  so  large  as 
on  gnat  It4  proboscis  is  black ;  the  palpi  are 
white;  the  head  and  thorax  are  spottea  with 
1  the  latter  has  a  curved  hand  of  the  same 
i  the  segments  of  the  body  are  aUo  of  a 

[  LLLVM,  was  bom  in  Lanarkshire*  in  the 
nts  being  in  humble  circumstances, 
idy  and  even  the  practice  of  physic 
tages;   and  after  ser\in^  an  appren- 
fhip  ti>  a  ipotbecary  in  Glasgow,  he  became 

to  iA  !_  t  vessel,  trading  between  London  and 

Indies.   He  soon  returned  to  his  own  district,  and 
in  the  country  parish  of  Shotl-^,  a  region  prover- 
in  Scotland,  for  bleakness  and  poverty.     Here 
\\  occurred  which  was  perhaps  his  first  gleam  of 
or,  in  other  words,  the  first  accident  of  which 
L%  availed  itself  w>  further  his  suceeis.     The   duke 
while  on  a  vUit  to  a  gcntletnan  in  the  r     ^^  '      r^ 
amusiji^  himself  wilh  some  chemical  cs 
apparatus  in  his  possession  proved  1 1 
llecteil  Cullen  as  a  jierson  likely  t*? 
.- XI  :it  n.N-'nrdjngly  invited  to  dinner,  ] 

red  his  good  opinion.  He  soon  re- 
,v  here  he  was  admitted  a  councillor  in 
Ir.l7,  and  was  chief  magii^trale  in  1 73'J  and  1 740.  Huro  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  young  man  destined  to  attain 
«|Qfll  ceWbrity,  William  Hunter.  The  chief  object  of 
thm  mTinexion  was  to  enable  lUem  lo  improve  their  me- 
i -n;  and  acrordmgly  they  agreed  that  one  of 
1  alternately  bo  allawetl  to  study  during'  the 
iier  a:  s<jme   medical  4»ch<xil,   while  the  other  should 
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carry  on  the  husineas  in  the  country  for  the  profit  of  both 
parties,  Cullen  took  tho  first  turn,  and  passed  his  winter 
at  Edinburgh.  Hunter,  when  his  turn  arriveti  went  to 
I^ndon,  where  he  soon  recommended  himself  lo  Dr.  Douglas, 
a  lecturer  on  auatomy  and  midwifery,  who  engaged  htrn  fia 
an  assistant.  Thus  ensued  a  prematui'e  dissolution  of  part- 
nership ;  for  Cullen  of  course  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  friend*s  advancement,  but  readily  cancelled  the 
articles.  They  maintained  ever  after  a  cordial  communica- 
tion by  letters,  though  it  due«  not  appear  that  they  had  ever 
after  a  personal  interview. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  country  pmctiee  that  Cullen 
was  united  to  Miss  Johnston,  the  amiable  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman.  She  married  him  when  he  had 
no  worklly  advantages  to  recommend  his  suit,  presented 
hi  in  with  a  numerous  family,  and  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  sharing  his  dignified  prosperity  until  Mb^,  when  she 
died. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  having  been  suddenly  taken  ill  at 
his  palace,  sent  for  Cullen,  who  not  only  benefited  him  by 
his  skill,  but  attracted  him  by  his  convei*sation.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  mtcrei^t  of  this  nobleman  which  procured 
him  the  situation  of  IcL'tui or  of  chemistry^  in  the  Uiuvcrfiiiy 
iif  Glasgow ;  and  huviug  previously  taken  his  doc^oi^s  de- 
gree, he  began  his  first  course  in  174G.  His  medical  prac- 
tice daily  increased;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  m  I7.'>l, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  professorship  of  medi- 
cine. It  was  now  that  ho  began  to  show  the  rare  and 
most  precious  talent  of  giving  science  an  attrnclivc  form, 
fhff using  clearness  over  abstract  su^jecls,  and  inakmg  I  he 
most  ditlicult  points  accessible  to  ordinaiy  capaciiies. 

In  1756  he  was  called  to  Kdinburgh  to  till  the  chair  of 
chemistr)',  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummcr.  While 
holding  this  oifice,  he  for  several  years  delivered  clinical 
lectures  at  the  royal  infirmary.  Alston,  the  professor  of 
materia  medico,  clied  in  1 703,  and  was  snc<eede*l  by 
Cullen,  who,  though  now  in  the  middle  of  his  chemical 
course,  began  his  new  subject  a  few  days  after  his  nomi* 
nation-  So  great  was  his  popularity,  tiiat  while  only  ei^ht 
or  ten  pupils  had  entered  under  Alston,  he  aitni«*te<l  above 
a  hundred.  On  the  death  of  Dr,  Whytl,  in  ll^>^u  Cullen 
took  the  chair  of  theoretical  medicine,  resigning  that  of 
chemistry  to  his  pupil  Black*  llic  chair  of  practicnl  me- 
dicine next  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford. 
Gregory  stalled  as  a  rival  candidate  to  Cullen  ;  but  by  an 
amicable  compromise  it  was  agree<l  that  the  chairs  of  t'heo* 
retical  and  practifol  medicine  should  be  shared  betuecn 
them,  each  lecturing  on  both  subjects;  but  whoa  Gregory 
was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  Cullen  occupiel 
the  practical  professorship  alone,  till  within  a  few  monlhs 
of  his  death.  As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Cullen  was  the  gi-eaicst 
ornament  of  Edinburgh  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  cele- 
brity;  and,  like  all  who  have  excelled  in  that  difficult 
branch  of  the  profession,  he  carried  with  him  not  merely 
the  regard  but  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  AUbert  l>carH 
testimony  to  the  impresfiion  he  made  upon  the  foreign 
students  who  resorted  to  his  lectures,  and  who  pre*oi\cd 
indelible  recollections  of  his  power  to  convince  and  to 
awaken.  He  lectured  from  sliori  notes,  and  this  nearly 
extemporaneous  delivery  no  doubt  contributed  to  Ihat 
warmth  and  varictv  of  style  which  tradition  ascribes  to  his 
lectures,  but  whicK  are  certainly  not  the  characteristic**  of 
his  published  works.  Cullen  was  great  to  the  last ;  and 
his  life  was  extendetl  to  the  5lh  of  February,  17U0.  wlien, 
in  the  words  of  Ms  French  biographer,  he  closed  hi*  glo- 
rious career.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cullen*^  wwksa~ 
I.  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Edin.,  1777,  t  volt 
8vo.  This  work  has  been  frequently  rcpnnied,  and  Im 
been  franslated  into  French,  German*  Itnhaii,  and  Latii|| 
Dr.  Cullen's  system,  as  delivered  in  this  bofjk  and  in  tiii 
lectures,  superseded  fhat  of  Btterhaave,  id'  which  the  hi 
"»  r^l  |>yithology  forms  a  part.  This  theory  however  whic 
s  disea.<>cs  to  arise  from  a  degeneracy  of  the  animi 
not  only  harmonises  with  the  inMlincts  of  mankind 
but  has  been  of  late  years  so  con Hrmed  by  choinicul  iii*aly*»ij«, 
that  it  bids  fair  to  rear  up  its  head  again  m  the  schoob  of 
medicine.  Even  Cullen,  the  great  opiwnenl  of  the  huruond 
doctrines,  in  his  remarks  on  scorbulicii,  admily  that  ihi* 
diseaie  diependson  a  particular  conditinn  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body.  Cutlen*s  division  of  diseases  in  to  four  clas»es  is  so 
piiii  '  .  ^  ' 
K 
01'  iviM*iH(.  .it- 
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The  firnt  class  ix>ntains  tlie  PyrexifiL% 
the  second*  the  NeuroteiH  or  nervouir 
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tbAUfiB;  the  tMrd,  the  Cachexiie,or  diniieiof  tn  ill  habit 
of  bodf ;  the  fburth,  the  Localet,  or  local  duiettMB.  To  ffiv  c 
an  example  of  each,  pleurisy  betenjcr*  to  the  first  elaia, 
epilepsy  to  the  second,  scunr^r  to  the  ihird*  and  tumours  lo 

tte  fourth. 

The  doctrine  of  tpasnt,  which  is  used  by  Cull  en  to  solve 
«o  many  difficulties  in  the  theorf  of  medicine,  is  no  loneer 
univGi^illy  admitted:  but  the  practioe  whieh  he  founded 
upon  it  U  so  gtjod  that  we  cannot  refute  him  the  honour  of 
having  been  one  of  the  great  improvers  of  ibe  art  nl'  heal- 
ing; and  we  concur  with  that  excellent  judge,  Dr.  Thomas 
Youni^,  who  declares  the  *  Fir«t  Linet*  to  be  'an  extremely 
ek^guni  and  valuable  introduction,  ratlier  encumbered  than 
injured  by  some  hypothetical  sp^iculationii.'  {Medical  Lite- 
Tuture,  p.  125,  2nd  edit.)  As  Cullen's  system  is  founded 
on  that  of  Hoffmann,  it  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  given 
birth  \x\  that  of  Brown,  which  is  perhaps  merely  a  rude 
simpliflcaticm  i>f  hi-  ister*s  theoneij,  [Brown.] 

II.  Insiitutionb  i»e.  Edin.,  I777t   l*2mo.     Tins 

is  a  treatise  on  jjij>>iun'^y,  which  was  translated  into 
Frenchf  German,  and  Latin. 

IIL  An  Essay  on  the  Cold  produced  by  evaporating 
Fluids,  and  of  some  other  means  of  producing  Cold,  Eiliii., 
t;77.  This  is  annexed  to  Dr.  BlacVt  Experiments  upon 
Ma^esia  alba,  &c. 

IV.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Police  in  Scotland*  ooneeminK  the  Recovery  of  Persons 
droutif?d  and  fieemingly  dead.  Edin.,  17««1,  »vo.  At  the 
end  &f  the  letter  i«  (he  dale  1774,  and  afterwards  there  is 
an  extract  flom  tiie  Journals  of  the  Board  of  PolirOt  also 
dated  1774- 

V.  Synopsis  Nosotogiie  Methodicie^  Edin.,  1 785,  2  vols, 
dvo.  The  iiriil  volume  contains  the  nosologies  of  Sau^iiges^ 
Linnajus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  and  Macbride ;  the  second  containa 
Ctdlen's  own,  which  ia  by  far  the  best.  Thii*  work  was 
tratislated  into  Gerinaiii  with  some  additions.  Leipzig, 
178fi,  2  vols.  8vo, 

VI.  A  Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medicii.  Edin.,  1789,  2 
voU.  4to.  IVanslated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  twi<» 
into  German ;  one  of  the  German  tranalations  is  by  Hahne- 
mann.    Leipzig,  1 790»  2  vok.  Bvo, 

Cullen's  clinical  lectures  were  published  in  1797,  Loud. 
8vo.  Dn  Young  {Mtd.  Liier.),  after  the  title  of  the  book, 
puts  the  word  mrrefttUious^  so  that  it  was  probably  printed 
iVora  the  note-book  of  some  student, 

( The  Be**,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  vol,  i.  t  Liv^$  t/  British  /%• 
Mtciafu;  Biogmphie  Univer telle ^\ 

CULLO'DEN,  a  house  and  estate  beloni^ing  to  tbo 
family  of  Forbes^  about  three  miles  nortb-eunl  of  In\^er- 
ness,  which  has  given  name  to  the  battle  foujrht  April  16, 
1746,  which  put  an  end  to  the  RebelUon,  On  the  night 
preceding,  the  Highlanders  had  intended  to  Aurpnse  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  camp  at  Nairn  ;  but  this  f^cheme 
having  failed,  they  took  up  a  position  on  the  Moor  of  Dnim- 
raoBfiie,  their  loft  wing  towatds  the  house  of  Culloden, 
where  the  declivity  of  the  hill  wa»  soft  and  marshy,  their 
right  slightly  protected  bv  a  stone  wnll.  Tile  ground,  how- 
ever, was  unfavourable,  being  on  the  whole  well  isuited  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Many  of  the  High- 
hinders  were  absent,  strong  reinforcements  were  daily  ex- 
pected, and  those  who  were  present  were  weakened  by  hunger 
and  fatigue.  The  question  had  been  utron^ly  debated, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  withdraw  to  the  hilW; 
but  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistences  for  the  men  and  the 
importance  of  protecting  Inverness  determined  the  prin<'e, 
Charles  Edward,  and  his  councillors  to  venture  a  battle, 
which  wa^  fought  under  every  disadvantage,  of  which  not 
the  least  was  the  indecision  or  incompetency  of  the  leaders. 
Drawn  up  in  line  in  the  position  above  mentioned,  while 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  chargt*,  the  Highlanders  «ufferetl 
greatly  from  the  English  artiller>-.  Exasperated  at  last 
beyond  endurance,  the  centre  rushed  forward.  This,  the 
last  charge  of  the  Highlander*  under  their  patriarchiil  dis- 
cipline, and  with  their  peculiar  arms,  is  vividly  de**eribed 
in  Chambers's  *  History  of  the  Rebellion/  a  small  work 
replete  with  interest. 

*A  Lowland  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  line,  and  wlio 
aunived  tjll  a  late  period,  used  always,  in  relating  the 
events  of  Culloden,  to  comment  with  a  feeling  of  something 
like  awe  upon  the  terrific  and  more  than  natural  exprej^sion 
of  rage  which  glowed  in  every  face  and  gleamed  in  every 
eye  %&  he  surveyed  the  extended  line  at  this  moment. 
M^^twithitaadmg  that  the  three  files  of  the  front  line  of 
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English  poured  forth  their  incessant  fire  of  muskatry; 
n«»twii.hstanding  that  the  cannon,  now  loaded  with 
shot,  swept  the  iield  as  with  a  hailstorm ;  notwithsti 
the  ttank  fire  of  Wolfe^s  regiment,  onward  etiwanl 
the  headlong  Highlander!*,  tlinginf  themselvea  into, 
than  rushing  upon,  the  linas  of  the  enemy,  which  I 
they  did  not  see  tl>r  smoke  till  involved  among 
weapons.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  agonizing 
pense,  but  only  a  moment,  for  the  whirlwind  does  twt  sweep 
the  forest  with  greater  rapidity  tlian  the  Higblaiiden 
cleared  the  line.  They  swept  through  and  over  that  frtjl 
barrier  almost  as  easUy  and  instantaneously  as  the  boundinf  I 
cavalcade  brushes  through  the  morning  labours  of  tbt  I 
gossamer  which  stretch  across  its  path ;  not  however  with  1 
the  same  uneunisciousne&s  of  the  events.  Almost  every  | 
man  in  their  front  rank«  chief  and  gentleman,  fell  befti? 
I  he  deadly  weapon*  which  they  had  braved  ;  and  sU  hough 
tiie  enemy  gave  way,  it  was  not  till  every  bayonet  WM ' 
and  bloody  with  the  strife. 

*  When  the  first  line  had  been  completely  swept 
the  a.^sailantii  continuGd  their  irapetuous  advance  taU 
came  near  the  second,  whcn^  being  almoat  annihilal 
n  profuse  and  well-ilirected  fire,  the  shattered 
what  had  been  but  au  hour  before  a  numeroua  and 
dent  force,  at  last  submitted  to  destiny  by  giving  way  a&i 
flying.     Still  a  few  rubbed  on,  resolved  rather  to  die  tksa 
thusforfmt  their  well-acquired  and  dearly-estimated  honour. 
They  rushed  on,  but  not  a  man  ever  came  in  contact  witii 
the  enemy.     The  last  survivor  perished  aa  he  reached  thi 
|>oint!»  of  the  bayonets/     It  is  said  that,  in  one  place,  wlmi 
a  very  vigorous  attack  had  been  made,  iheir  bodiea  wen 
afterwards  found  in  layers  three  or  four  deep. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders,  advancing  at  tin 
same  time,  was  attaeked  in  llank  by  the  English  cavaliy 
and  broken:  the  left  withdrew  almost  without  sharincjfi 
the  fight.  About  GUI)  men  were  killed  on  each  side.  ilM 
battle,  however,  was  decisive,  and  the  prince  fled  to  tk 
mountains,  and  some  day^^  af^er  gava  notice  to  his  pajtiitfll 
io  provide  for  their  owti  safely,  declining  to  cootmue  tin 
contest  with  800l>  men,  who  were  roady  to  meet  bin  ia 
Bttdenocii.  The  conduct  of  the  English,  e^^peeially  of  ihl 
duke  of  Cumberland,  af^er  the  battle^  wia  disgnused  bf 
extreme  cruelty. 

This  memorable  evvnt  lias  given  oecaci«Mi  to  mmnypllia 
tive  popular  jvoiig?*. 
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(ChumlH^rs,  IhH.  r/RfbeUton ;  Hogg,  JacolfiU  Uttiet^ 

CULM,  the  stem  or  straw  of  grasj^es. 

CULM  or  KULM,  one  of  the  thirteen  eircl«i  intowbidl 
the  government  of  Marienwerder  in  the  province  of  Vim* 
teni  Prussia  is  divided,  Itsare«  is  about  341  square  mil0^ 
and  its  population  about  53,^00.  It  contains  two  towtu, 
Culm,  and  Briescn  (about  1160  inhabitant),  Tbecoitiiii^ 
watered  hy  the  \'iislula  in  the  wcstr  where  the  sod  is  nek 
and  productive:  the  mora  elevated  paria  are  alia  fertHl* 
Much  grain,  Itax,  toteceo,  and  fruit  is  raiaad,  and  cattlf 
breeding  is  extensive.  Th#  inhabiunts  are  Germans  iJid 
Polcb  inierTflixetl. 

CULM^  the  t  hief  t4>wn,  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  rf 
which  the  Vistula  flows,  in  63*  21'  N.  lat.  and  18*  2a^l- 
long.  It  was  ivnmded  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  ordlf 
in  1229,  who  instituted  an  academy  or  public  achool  hft*« 
13«7,  for  which  a  gymnasium  has  been  subsUtnt«d  to 
modern  times. 

Culm  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  5  Reman  Catb^ 
and  1  Protestant  ehurch,  a  chapel,  3  nunneries,  an  intj' 
mar\*,  a  Catholic  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  cadet  •!    '  ^ 
and  3  other  s<?hoola.     It  gives  its  name  to  th«  Mab 
Culm,  the  diocesan  of  which  has  hia  residence  and 
at  CuUnsce.    The  number  of  houses  is  about   400. 
inhabitantti  about  6100.      The   chief  occupations 
townsmen  are  the  manufactures  of  woollens,  tanninj 
ing,  and  trading.    Culm  was  formerly  one  of  the 
Towns. 

CULM.    [AifTHJtACiTE ;  BtnEFOHo,  pp.  388,  m9,] 

CULMBACH,  a  bailiwick  in  the  northern  part  of  tbt 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upjper  Main,  the  chief  town  of  which 
bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  in  a  fertde  and  iigfct- 
oble  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Main,  in  i4?*  i' 
N.  lat,,  and  U°  'iJ'M.hng,    It  is  a  well^buiit  town  rf 
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iOO  lioQS«4t  ftTir}  4500  inlinbltsnts*  of  wliom  nboui 
are  Roman  Catholics,  tht^  reiiiiiinfler  Liithei-ans. 
three  churches,  n  Latin  w^hool,  hohpiiat,  iuflrmary, 
breweries,  potleviet,  a  wellknowii  ^nrlheiiwire  ma- 
tey, tile-houses,  tftiinericis,  &c.  In  ilio  n«ighbour- 
Itich  |iotter*fi  clay  h  raisetl ;  anrl  on  a  mass  of  rock 
the  town  stands  an  old  eastle»  the  PlosRenhur^,  at 
;  used  as  a  houije  of  correction^  thi*  pritioners  in  whi^^h 
4U0)  are  employed  in  wea\ing  laqxrls  nml  coarse 
li,  and  ip inning  ynrn.  Tlie  out\v<?rki*  ol'  tho  i- anile 
fited  l»y  the  French  in  1908. 

All  NATION  (cuhoen^  the  summit  of  a  thing).  A 
pninatcs,  or  conacs  to  its  highest  point,  at  the  moment 
I  is  oii  the  meri'iian*  [TR\wstT,  MKRinrAN.] 
rriROSTRES  (Ornitholoj^y),  a  natne  given  by 
and  others  to  a  family  of  birds  consisting  of  those 
Irhich  were  ijnite<l  un<kr  the  genu*  Anlf^i  by  Lin- 
[Hd  whose  bill  is  large,  loni^>  and  slfong*  and  mo«t 
lly  pointed  also,  such  as  Crams,  Beton^y  Storkft  &c. 
VTllFllN.    [ArtilljsryO 

\M  (Ki^iri),  anantient  town  on  theeoastof  Campaniii, 

in  indes  west  hy  north  of  Naple?*,  whiHi  ha^  het-n 

|Ce  totally  ruined,     li  is  Mid  to  hove  been  built  by 

f  of  Chalcidiaiis  ftoni  Eubma.  and  was  one  of  (he 

[Greek  colonies  on  I  he  coast  of  Italy.    A  lol^^ny  fiom 

Jtiginally  foumled  Zancle,  aftcrwanls*  Mt'ssene,  in 

n»ucyd.  vi.  4h  in  iht?  eighth  century  b.c.      Cuinae 

ft  have  rapifUy  attained  grvat  wealth  and  Importance 

I  itis  mariiiroe  trade.      The  Etriiscans  are  said  hy 

lis  to   have  sent  an  army  against  C  urn  so,   which, 

;  was  defeatM  near  th»  banks  uf  the  Vulluinus. 

us   (xii.)  de^icribiifi,  from   older  writers,  its  (brmer 

If  and   the  wealth  of  its   citizens      Acrording   to 

iL  22 >,  the  people  of  Pal»upolis,  afterwurdi*  Neap<difi, 

K)  a  colony  from  Ciinii»«     The  story  of  the  Sibylline 

ing  iiffered  to  Tarquin,  attributes  them  to  a  Sibyl 

whej  at  some  remoter  period  resided  at  Cumte. 

quin  tht^  Proud,  al'lcr  vam  all4*mpts  to  rucyver 

Vt  dit?d  at  CumtLS  where  hu  had  sought  an  asy- 

ir  Ai'mtodi^mut»,  who,  hiints^Ifan  exiiu  from  Mcji64^nia, 

leii  away  by  thii  La^^^dtomonmnii,  had  come  to  Cunia), 

^d  iho  fvovcreign  i>ower,     We  find,  about  41  7  B.C., 

put\    of  the  Lai  in  War,  tho   pL^uplo  of  Cumiu  in- 

fi  ibo  general  peafHo  with  Capna  and  other  towns 

lUia.     (Livy,  viii.  14.)     Dunng  the  second  Punic 

waiijfetill  independent,  and  had  it^  own  senate, 

tCttd  of  tiding  with  Hannibal,  like  the  Campa' 

'       rt  with  Rome,  und  by  iu  timely  information 

Somprouiu*  Gratchus,  enabled  him  to  sur- 

ipaniaiis  while  ofTudug  their  sacrificcH,  and  to 

iUinb«r  of  them.     Upon  this  Hannibal  has- 

camp  on  Mount  Tifato  to  attack  Cunms 

ifeoded  by  Gracchus,  who  repulsied  the  Cartha- 

great  los«i.     (Livy,  xxiii.  3j,  37.)     Under  ihe 

CumsD  gradually  declined  from  its  former  imporl- 

superior  attractions  of  Baiea,  owing  to  it^'^  more 

iiituatiou  and  more  geniiil  rlimate,  probably  con- 

to  the  de<?line  of  Cuma^.     Juvenal  (Sat.  3,)  speaks 

imparatively  dci>opulatod.     It  suffered  aflerwards 

between  the  Goths  and  Nances.     It  was  at  une 

i*s  see,  but  the  town  bein^'  completely  destroyed 

at  the  beginning  of  ih^^  thirteenth  century, 

rporatcd  willi  tliat  of  Naples.     The  town 

the  ni!l,  which  is  rocky  and  steep,  and  partly 

"iore.      There  are  the  remains  uf  an  amphi- 

the  plain   towards  the  south.      The  temple  of 

^d  in  the  Acrtjpjlis  on  the  hill   whieh  is  now 

di  Cnma.     The  ground  is  here  htrewed  with 

oalumiiSt  capitaliK   an*]   fine   marble   shibs  with 

fos,  half-covered  with  aromatu:  hcrb£,  wild 

leaves  of  the  vine- trees,  which  grow  here 

A  farm-houso  on  the  hill  is   stdl  called  the 

Xhm  Sibyl,  and  the  uet>ple  pretend  to  show  her 

ich  are  now  eonvertea  into  wine-presses,  and  her 

irh  is  an  «aceaTatioa  in  the  rock,  leading  to  scve- 

■raneoua  galkriea  faalf-fiMed   with   rubbish,  and 

extend  as  for  aa  Averno  and  Bails.    Many  sta- 

been  found  in  Ibis  neighbourhood.   ( Ferro,  Scot!  i, 

dim,  Ste.)     From  the  summit  of  the  njck  there  in 

iive  view,  quite  diiferent  in  eharacter  from  those 

ahores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,     It  htis  a  pTinder  but 

ftsrv  and  desolate  aspect,  extending  on  one  side 

I  wioe  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 


other  avQi  the  lakes  of  Fqsmo«  Lieoli,  and  Pitria,  and  the 
loiw  laii<U  oi;  the  eoost  as  far  as  Gaeta,  while  to  the  eaat  the 
Moiis  Ga^m8  sepiarates  it  from  the  coast  of  PozzuoU  and 
the  Bay  of  Naplea.  The  nhiin  is  ijirewed  with  the  ruhw  of 
temples,  villas,  baths,  and  sepulchres.  Many  farm-houses 
are  soaltered  about ;  foe  ibe  countij  is  fertile,  though  uii- 
wbokscme  hi  summer.  The  mad  fioia  PokuoH  to  Cuma 
ptisee  under  a  fine  arch  or  gateway,  inclosed  between  two 
racks,  thi-ough  whirh  the  road  has  been  excavated.  This 
areh,  probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  period,  is  now  called 
Anco  Feliee,  (Paoli,  Anticktia  di  Pozzuoii^  Stc.)  Petro- 
nius  Arhilcr,  the  discarded  favomito  of  Nero,  put  himself  to 
death  at  Uumae  in  the  manner  irelated  by  Tacitus,  Annai* 
xtL,  19. 

CUMANA\  a  town  in  Sauth  Aifterica,  in  the  i-epublic  of 
Venexuuhi,  ami  the  eapital  of  the  department  of  Matuhn, 
10**  27'  ri2'*  N.  lat.  and  64'*  9'  %7^  W.  long.  It  stands  in 
an  extensive  plain,  somewhat  above  a  mile  fVom  the  sea^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco  :  the  port  is  spacious 
and  safe,  Tlie  gulf  of  Cariaoo,  which  extends  nearly  40 
mile«  east  and  west,  and  is  fix>m  7  to  i)  miles  wide,  offers 
expeHent  anchorage,  Ijeing  in  the  middle  from  60  to  SO 
fathoma  deep,  but  not  so  deep  towards  the  shores.  The 
entrance  of  I  he  gulf,  however,  is  not  without  danger ;  a  sand* 
bank  extends  from  Punta  Aiaya  for  some  miles,  and  on 
Ihe  southern  coast  there  is  a  shitol,  called  Morro  Roxo, 
whiith  extends  550  fcet  east  and  west,  and  has  only  from 
one  to  three  feet  water  upon  it. 

The  plain  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  gulf  extends 
about  lt>  miles  inland  to  the  otfsets  of  the  Corro  del  Bergan^ 
tin,  which  i*  about  5000  feet  ln*(h.  On  this  plain  rises  a 
gioup  of  isolated  hills»  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  the  town 
is  built,  On  this  hill,  which  is  to  the  south-east  of  I  he 
town,  and  rise*  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  about 
1 90  feett  stands  the  castle  of  S.  Antonio.  The  town  is  in- 
elosed  on  tbo  south  and  west  by  a  small  rivor,  called  Man- 
zanores,  which  dividcji  it  from  the  three  suburbs^  which  are 
nearly  u^  populous  as  the  town  itself.  The  whole  popula- 
tion proboldy  does  not  exceed  12,000  souls.  There  is  no 
steeple  or  dome  in  the  town,  and  only  a  few  trunks  of  tama- 
rind, cocoa,  and  date  trees  rise  above  tlie  houses.  All  the 
houses  nre  low  and  slightly  built,  on  account  of  the  fiequent 
earthquakes.  The  roofs  are  tint.  There  is  only  one  parish 
churrhand  two  convents,  but  no  remarkable  buildmg.  The 
climate  is  very  hot,  but  as  the  air  is  dry  it  is  more  healthy 
than  other  places  on  this  coast.  The  art  ides  of  expoitalion 
are  cattle  and  dried  meat  ftasiijo),  salted  ft^h,  and  salL  The 
two  first  come  firom  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  ;  the  fish  is 
taken  along  the  cctaFiit  and  in  the  gulf,  and  the  salt  pre- 
pared on  ^he  peninsula  of  Araya,  These  articles  are 
princimlly  carried  to  Caracas  and  the  Windward  I»]ands. 
Excellent  cables  of  the  bark  of  the  mahct  ore  made 
here.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  white  and  of  the 
mixed  race  ;  There  are  very  few  negroes.  The  suburbs  are 
inhabited  by  the  Indians,  especially  the  Guayquerias  or 
Gauyguerias.     (Humboldt,  Depons.) 

CUMANIA,  GREAT,  an  independent  districr  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Hungarian  province  *  bcvond  theTheias,' 
lying  between  .17"  and  47^  40'  N,  lat.,  and  20°  rio'  and  •/ 1"  I o' 
E.  long.,  independently  of  a  small  district  on  the  iiirlu  bank 
of  the  Koros,  and  another  on  the  )eft  bonk  of  the  same 
river.  The  whole  surfhco  is  a  low  plain,  containing  an  area 
of  about  424  square  mdea,and  rendered  so  swampy  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Berattyd,  Hortob&gy,  and  Kukud.  ibat 
nearly  one  half  of  Cumania  is  a  more  boj^.  Tlie  upper  part 
has  been  reclaimed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ronsiructifm  of 
an  immense  dam  in  the  year  1786.  Such  portions  of  the 
soil  as  admit  of  cultivation  ore  extremely  prodncfixe,  and 
yield  plentiful  crops  of  grain,  particularly  wheat  and  barley, 
melons,  &c.  The  meadows  and  pastures  afiVnd  excdleot 
fodder  and  baVt  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  ex* 
ten>ively.  The  land  is  full  of  bulrushes,  which,  with  xtrow 
and  dung,  supply  the  ptoce  of  fuel.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  43,000,  of  whom  5600  are  Roman  Cart,  i-^  .nd 
37,000  Protestants.     Tliey  are  an  athletic   roln  f 

men,  very  fond  of  rural  pun«uits.     There  are  on  il 

proprietors,  or  feudal  lords,  as  in  most  parts  of  Hungary; 
the  people  have  independent  jurisdictions  of  their  f»wn  f 
and  send  representatives  to  the  Hungarian  Diet.  Iliey 
are  altogether  a  rich,  happy,  and  independent  |w>«tpU\  G r*M»t 
Cumania  contains  one  market-town  {Kard^:^       "  ) 

47"  20^  N.  lat.,  and  20**  5&'  E.  brig.,  on   tl  ii 

has  about  1450  houses,  and  11,100  inhttbttaoi^.  ;*ini  i^  Ji 
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thriving  mart  for  the  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle,  which 
the  exubemiit  fertility  af  ihe  surrounding  country  enables 
the  people  to  raise),  and  5  villiiges,  viz.,  Turkevi  (645()  inha- 
bitants), Madaraa  (7440K  Kunheg^es  (6 160),  Kis  Uj  Szkliks 
(5760),  and  Kun  St.  M4rton  (4970). 

CUM  AN  I  A,  LITTLE.  This  district,  situated  between 
the  left  hank  of  the  Danube  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Theifts,  and  in  the  Hungarian  province  *  this  side  of  the 
Theiss/  consists  of  two  largo  and  three  small  tracts  of 
country.  The  larger  tracts  adjoin  the  county  of  Csongr/id 
on  Ihe  east,  and  the  counties  of  Bac^  and  Csongr&d  on  the 
south ;  their  northern  Iwundary  is  Ihe  county  of  Peuth : 
two  small  tracts  lie  to  the  east  of  them,  the  one,  next  the 
county  of  Heves,  consisting  of  two  priudia,  or  privileged 
settlements;  and  the  otlier,  of  Latzh4za»  with  its  small  ter- 
ritory and  two  pra'dia,  on  the  Danube,  between  Ratzki'vy 
and  6ug>i.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  sand'hills,  the  whole 
of  LittleCuraania  h  a  complete  level  Its  area  is  allogether 
about  IO03  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  53,tHjo,  tjf 
whom  27,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  'J!6,iJO0  Froleislants. 
The  country  has  no  Btreara  whatever  hut  a  brook  c-alled  Ihe 
Kigytys.  which  llows  near  Szabad  and  Filep-Szallfls,  hut  it 
is  full  of  fiwamps  and  sheets  of  water*  Most  of  the  land 
k  either  o<-*cupied  by  these  swaraps,  or  partially  covered 
wUh  sand  ;  but  the  available  surface  if*  fertile  ni  grain  and 
contains  fine  tracts  of  rich  loam.  Besides  an  abundance  of 
grain^  Little  Cnmania  produces  tobacco  and  large  c|uanlities 
of  excellent  melons;  considerable  herds  of  cattle  and  aheep 
and  a  great  number  of  horses  are  reared  on  its  rich  pastures. 
Much  limestone  and  !*adu  are  obtained.  The  Palatine  of 
Hungary  is  the  immediate  governor  both  of  Great  and 
Little  Cumania ;  the  Kapit^Jiyoks,  or  chiefs  of  districts, 
and  justices  of  circles,  are  subject  to  his  authority.  The 
people  of  Lit  lie  Cumania  are  as  independent,  robust  of 
make,  and  rich  as  their  brethren  in  Great  Cumania, 
Little  Cumania  contains  3  raarket^towns,  5  villages,  and  37 
preodia.  The  towns  ore  Halas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halast^,  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  in  40"^  36'  N,  laU,  and  19°  32'  E.  long. 
It  has  a  ptipulation  of  about  lU;9iiU,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  wine.  Felegyhiza,  to  the  south-east  of 
Ketskemet,  has  12,970  inhabitants,  and  is  embellished  mth 
a  handsome  edidc#,  where  the  Cumanians  have  their  courts 
of  justice  and  keep  their  archives.  Near  this  place  several 
Roman  urns  have  been  dug  up.  There  in  an  extensive 
tralhc  here  in  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle,  Kun  Szent- 
Miki69  lies  on  the  Baker,  to  the  south  of  Pesth,  and  has 
about  4300  inhabitants. 

CUMBERLAND,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, lies  between  54*^  6'  and  bS""  7'  N.  lat„  and  "2*  13'  and 
3**  3u'  W.  long.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Solway 
Frith  and  Scotland  for  30  miles ;  on  the  south  by  Westmore- 
land for  48  miles,  and  Lancashire  2 1  mUes ;  on  the  east  by 
Norihuraberland  fur  51  milea,  and  Durham  7  miles;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  67  miles.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  county  is  about  74  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  34 
miles.  Its  circuit  is  224  miles,  and  the  arva  IJ23  square 
miles,  or  974,720  acres.  According  to  the  agricultural 
6ur>'ey  xmblished  in  1793.  there  w«re  470*000  acres  of  old 
inclosed  land;  150»000  acres  of  common  that  might  he 
brought  into  cultivation,  342,000  acres  chietly  occupied  by 
mountams,  and  above  8000  acres  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  consefiuence  of  the  cultivatiun  of  extensive  commons 
and  waste  lands,  the  aspect  oH  the  country  has  been  com- 
pletely changed.  Without  reverting  to  the  survey  made  in 
the  time  of  Williiim  the  Cinqueror,  when  there  was  •  a 
goodly  great  forestt  full  of  woods,  red  deer  and  fallow,  wild 
swine,  and  all  manner  of  wild  beasts,  called  the  Forest  of 
Englewood;'  or  to  the  time  of  Edward  L,  when  that  king, 
during  a  few  days  which  he  spent  in  Cumljerland  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  is  said  to  have  killed  200  bucks  in  ihc 
Mime  forest ;  even  within  half  a  ceatur)",  and  since  the  last 
aghculturul  i^iu^ey,  more  than  200,000  acres  have  been 
inclosed.  Many  of  the  commons,  which  previously  afforded 
only  a  scanty  vm^turage  to  a  few  half-starved  slieep  and 
cattle,  are  now  covered  with  fertile  corn-fields  and  profit- 
able herbage,  hare  proncr  ha wl horn  fences>good  roacb^and 
<  '     i»H  farm-buUclings.     A  scarcity  of  wood  forms  a 

I  III  the  general  aspect  of  the  conn tni\  for  which 

t^N^^  irii-.nis  may  be  assigned— the  lords  of  some  manors 
claim  the  ysntt],  ynd  the  farmers  dislike  it  on  account  of 
Ihe  mjury  whsch  it  di;es  Ibeir  corn-crop^.  In  area  Cum* 
berland  ranks  the  twelfth  county  in  England,  and  in  p(}. 
pulalion  the   twenty -eighth.     In 'l  821  the  population  wa,  , 


156;i24.    In  1831  it  amounted  to  1S9,68I— 81.971  n 

and  87,710  females. 

Surface^  Hydrography^  and  Communications. — ^Tbe 
and  south-west  parts  oJ  the  county  are  very  mountaii 
rugged,  and  uneven  ;  the  north  and  north-^west  vaiti 
low  and  flat,  or  gently  undulating.  Hills,  vallep, 
ridges  of  ele\*ated  ground  occupy  the  midland  part- 
traveller,  the  mountainous  district  in  the  stjuth-west 
most  interesting.  This  part  contains  Saddleback,  Skid 
and  Helvellyn,  and  the  lakes  of  Ullswater,Thirlmere, 
wt'Ot-walcr,  and  Bassenthwaitc.  This  magnificeut  ai 
bhige  of  lofty  mountains  and  beautiful  lakes  ann' 
attracts  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Sever 
the  other  district.s,  though  not  moun(ainous»  an*  hilly 
present  an  endless  variety  of  landscape;  some  of  the  vb 
ave  traversed  by  rivers,  and  affurd  perba|>s  a  greater  \i 
of  delightful  Bceuery  than  any  other  county.  Beside 
lakes  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  of  smaller 
cc^uiiliy  celebrated  for  their  diversified  ajid  picture 
teener),  Buttermere,  Crummock-w*ttter,  Lowes-water, 
ueidalc,  Wast- water,  and  Devoek-lake,  are  frequently  xi 
by  travellers  in  their  excursions.  There  ore  also'  sc 
tarns,  or  small  pieces  of  water,  the  cliief  of  which  are  i 
water,  not  far  from  TJldale ;  Bur n-moor- tarn,  at  the 
of  Miterdale;  Tarn  Wadling,  nrar  High  Hesket;  Ta 
tarn,  in  the  parish  of  Hay  ton ;  and  Martin -tarn,  in  th 
Wigton. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  th©  principal  Ulti 
Cumberland. 
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The  most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  witl 
lakes  are  the  Floating  Island  and  Bottom-wind,  bol 
which  lire  occasionally  ob»c^r\ed  at  I>erwent -water, 
neither  has  yet  received  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
the  lakes  arc  well  stocked  with  fibh,  particuUjly  wilh  t] 
pike,  and  perch.  Ullswater,  Ennerdale^  Crummocki 
Butterraere^  f?ontain  char;  the  first  of  these  lakes  abol 
with  eels  and  skellie^.  Salmon  paii!%  through  Ba$$eDlhl 
lake  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  riven*  Denient 
Greta,  Trout  and  eels  are  foxmd  in  the  tarns.  Tamil 
ling  produccii  jiorae  of  the  finest  carp  in  the  kingl 
There  are  several  fine  waterfalls,  of  ^^ich  the  folloi 
are  the  principal,  with  their  respective  situatiom 
heights  : — 

Scale  Force,  near  Buttermere   , 
B;irrow  Cascade,  two  miles  from  Keswick 
I^nvdore  Cascade,  near  Keswick 
Sour  Mdk  Force,  near  Buttermere 
Airey  Force,  Gowbarrow  Park 
Nunnery  Cascade,  Croglin 

The  following  are  the  names  and  altitudes  of  the  ptim 
mountains,  and  the  districts  in  which  they  arv  situated: 
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The  ofB^ets  of  the  western  or  Skidduw  range  of  priDoi 
and  transitiun  mountains  *?xlend  within  five  miles  of  i 
lislo,  and  fjur  miles  of  Wigton-  Those  of  the  secod 
<Cro*:s-fell,or  Penine  chain)  do  not  reach  quite  so  far  M 
as*  Ti I idttle-fell,  near  Brampton. 


The  pnndpal  rivers  in  Cumberlanil  are  the  Eden,  llie 
Ksk,  and  the  Derwent  Tlit*  Edoti  eiiterti  the  county  on 
the  »omh,  where  it  unites  with  the  Earaont,  runs  to' I  lie 
east  of  Penrith,  passe*  Kirkoswald,  Arraalhwaite,  Corb)» 
Warwick-bridge,  and  Carlisle,  and  discharges  itiieli*  into  tlio 
Solway  Frith,  near  Rocklifl",  where  it  forms  a  fine  aestiiary. 
The  s<!^nery  along  the  couree  of  the  Eden  in  this  county, 
which  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  is  very  varied  and  beautiful. 
The  mansions  and  pl^isure-gronnds  of  Skirwith  Abbey, 
Eden-hall,  Nunner)',  Armaihwaile,  Low-house«  Citrby 
Castle,  Warwick'hall,  and  Rickerby,  adorn  its  bank«- 

The  Esk  enters  Cumberland  from  Scotland,  and  pa-^sca 
Kirk-Andrews  and  Netherby,  flowing  through  a  beautiful 
valle^^  in  a  south- west  direction  to  Longtown.  After  receiving 
the  Linei  which  h  iJjrmed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams 
arising  near  Chris  ten  burgh  Crags,  called  Black  Line  and 
Whif«r  Lme,  it  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith,  near  RocklifT 
Mar&h.     Ita  course  in  this  county  is  about  10  niilcii. 

The  Derwent  takes  ita  rijie  from  Sparkling- tarn,  among 
tbe  crags  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale,  pasties  through  Sty- 
beid-iam,  and  forms  the  lake  of  Dorwent-water,  at  J^^swick, 
wImto  it  is  joined  by  the  Greta.  It  then  pursues  iu  course 
IftBtoiCDthwaite  and  Cockermouth.  At  the  farmer  place 
il  Ibrms  Bassenlhwaite-water,  and  at  the  latter  it  receives 
Uio  Cocker.  After  running  about  33  miles  and  passing 
many  pleasant  seatj»  and  villages,  it  falls  into  the  sea  near 
Workington. 

There  are  numerous  streams  of  smaller  size.  The  Caldew 
ittiies  from  the  south-east  side  of  Skiddaw  and  CaldbciVk- 
fell,  from  whence  it  takes  a  northerly  direction*  At  Halt- 
diir  Bridge  it  enters  a  subterraneous  passage,  in  which  it 
nuis  about  four  mile^.  The  ri^er  emerges  at  Sebergham, 
then  passes  Rose  Castle  and  Dalston,  and  after  a  course  of 
»bout  20  miles,  in  wIiR-h  it  puts  in  motion  several  com  and 
cotton  mills,  print  works,  &c*.  joins  the  Eden  at  Carli-^le. 
The  Peteril  rises  in  the  wish  of  Greystock,  near  Penrud- 
dock,  runs  by  Plumplon,  Barrock-lodg'e,  Wreay,  Woodside, 
Newbiggin-hall,  and  Upperby,  and  enters  the  Eden  near 
Carlisle.  The  Irlhini^  runs  several  railes  in  a  southern 
1  between  this  county  and  Northumberland,  passes 
i-3pa,  about  a  mile  from  which  it  enters  Cumber- 
laDd,  tneu  turns  westward  by  the  two  Dentons.  Nawortb 
bfttle,  Lanercost,  Walton-house,  Irthins^ton,  and  Edmond 
'Outle.  After  a  very  winding  course  of  about  13  milea  in 
fliis  county,  in  which  it  receives  Kinix,  Cambeck,  and 
leveral  lesser  brooks,  it  falls  into  the  Eden  near  Nowhy, 
nbove  which  pbce  it  is  Jomed  by  a  small  river  called  the 
Celt,  which  rises  in  Croglui-felL  The  Liddel  ri^es  in  Scot- 
land, and  forms  the  boundfiry  for  about  eight  mile*  between 
that  kingdom  and  Cumberland.  It  joins  the  Esk  near  the 
entrance  of  that  river  into  the  countv,  Tlie  Sark  rujij* 
between  Cumberland  and  Scotland  for  afeout  six  miles  near 
y-moss.  The  Wampool  rises  in  Brocklebank-fi  Us, 
»  Croiton-hali,  and  at  Dockray  joins  the  Wiza,  which 
in£fs  near  Rosley,  and  runs  hy  Old  Carlisle  and  Wigton 
he  Wampool  runs  ])ast  Glamblesby  to  the  sea,  \^  Inch  if 
rsnear  Kirkbride.  The  Waver  bus  its  origin  inBrockle- 
and  Caldl>eck  fells,  nnd  takes  a  similar  course  to 
aeatuary.  By  diverlinf^  the  channels  of  these  two  rivers 
their  termination,  4tl00  acres  of  land  niij/bC  be  ro- 
ied  at  small  expense.  The  Ellen  rises  from  CiUdbeck- 
and  passes  by  Ircby,  Bolton,  Aspatria,  Ellenboroutfh, 
Nelher*hall,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Marv  port  iifitr  a  course 
"jout  1 8  miles.  The  Cocker  takes  itf.  rise  near  the  l>lack- 
mine?,  in  Borrowdale,  flows  through  the  lakes  of  Butter- 
tand  Crummock,  unites  with  the  stream  of  Lowes- water, 
falls  into  the  Derwent  at  Cockermouth.  lite  Greta  has 
_  rincipal  source  lu  a  curious  lake  or  tarn  on  Saddleback. 
Al  Tlir^lkeld  it  receives  a  stream  from  the  vale  of  St.  John 
andThirliiierc,  and  then  runs  to  Keswick,  near  which  place 
it  joins  the  Derwent.  The  Earaonl  flows  from  the  lake  of 
}  Utlswater.  which  is  partly  situate  in  Cumberland  and  partly 
I^BlTcM  mire  land.  It  divide>  the  two  counties  in  ils  course, 
HB^  Dalemain,  Carlton-hall,  and  Brougham-hail,  and  joiai> 
^wLowther  and  the  Eden,  the  former  about  a  mile  to  the 
west,  and  the  latter  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Penrith. 
The  Duddon  rl'^es  in  Cumberland,  near  the  junction  of  the 
county  with  Westmoreland  nnd  Lancaf^hire,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  sea  of  about  10  miles  form;*  the  bound  an'  be 
twecn  the  first  and  last  men  lion  fid  counties.  A  large  tract 
of  Mind  hero  seetns  also  capable  of  being  recovered  from  thu 
sea.  The  Croglin  rises  on  Thackthorn-fell,  contributes  to 
^^egitiful  and  TOtniuitic  scenery  of  Nunnery  and  Staffold- 
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ball,  near  which  places  it  falls  into  tlie  river  Eden.  The 
Nent  rises  in  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
AUton,  and  joins  the  South  Tyne  near  the  tova\  of  Alston. 
ThcSouthTync  has  its  source  m  a  swampor  bog-ground  about 
seven  miles  ea*t  by  south  from  the  summit  of  Cross-fell:  it 
runs  by  Garrigill  and  Alston,  and  a  httle  below  the  latter 
place  enters  Northumberland.  The  Teea  rises  in  the  same 
9wamp,  about  a  mile  from  the  source  of  the  South  Tine,  and 
for  nearly  four  miles  forms  the  bound ai^*  between  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland.  Be&idea  these,  there  are  the  Cam, 
which  rises  from  King  Harry ;  the  Ehend  (or  Endj  from  the 
lake  of  Ennerdale:  the  Irt,  Mitc,  and  Esk,  and  numberless 
small  rivulet*  and  brooks.  The  larger  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  trout,  brandling,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish, 
and  the  smaller  with  trout  and  eels.  Salmon  fishing  com- 
mences in  the  Eden^  Januarj'  Ist;  in  the  Solway  Frith  and 
Esk,  March  IDlb.  It  closes  in  all  the  Cumberland  rivers 
on  the  *2^tbof  September,  except  the  Derwent,  in  which  it 
continues  from  the  lt)th  of  Februar)  to  the  10th  of  October. 
Salmon  taken  in  the  Eden  is  often  sold  to  purchasers  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  particularly  when  it 
first  comes  in  season.  Game,  especially  grouse,  is  sent  in 
great  quantities  to  the  south  of  England. 

The  ship  canal  from  Carlisle  to  the  Solway  Frith  is  the 
only  canal  in  the  county.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  rail- 
road, which  was  opened  from  Carlisle  to  Blenkins^op  in  Jul\\ 
1836,  (and  not  from  Newcaslie  to  the  latter  place  in  lb  16, 
tm  is  stated  by  a  misprint  in  the  article  Carlisle*)  is  «hfe 
only  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers : 
this  railway  and  the  Carlisle  canal  will  complete  the  cora- 
municalion  between  the  east  and  west  sea-^,  A  suney  is 
now  making  for  lighting  and  buoying  the  Solway  Frith, 
which  will  lie  a  great  advantage  to  its  navigation;  and 
tloating-*locks  are  about  to  be  constructed  at  Port  Carlisle, 
a  new  and  flourishing  Utile  seaport  at  the  junction  of  the 
canal  with  the  Frith,  from  whence  two  steamers  stnl  weekly 
to  Liverpool  A  railroad  has  lately  (I S37)  been  projected 
from  Carlisle  to  l^Iaryport,  and  netu^ly  all  the  shares  are 
taken.  Two  important  turn  pike- roads  cross  the  county : 
one  posses  from  east  to  west  and  (he  other  from  south  to 
north;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  principal  roads  between 
London  ami  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  enters  I  he 
county  near  Penrith,  a  mnrkct-tovvn,  18  miles  from  Carlisle. 
It  passes  through  that  city,  and  then  through  Longtown,  nine 
miles  north  of  it,  toEdniburgh ;  previously  giving  ti  If  a  branch 
three  rades  north  of  Carlisle  to  Glasgow,  by  Gretna,  which 
crosses  the  Esk  by  a  cast-iron  bridge.  The  rood  fVom  east 
to  west  extends  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  56  miles,  and 
iVom  the  latter  place  to  Whitehaven  41  miles.  It  passes 
through  Brampton,  nine  miles  east  of  Carlisle  :  on  the 
wcif,  through  Wigton,  11  railes,  AUonby  11,  Mai-ypoi-t  5, 
Workington  G,  and  Whitehaven  8  miles.  There  is  a  liu-n- 
pike-rouil  from  Penrith  to  Alston  20  miles ;  and  one  also 
from  the  former  place  to  Keswick  IS  miles,  from  thence  to 
Cockermonth  13,  to  "ftliitehaven  13  milcM.  From  Wigton 
there  is  a  mad  extending  to  Cockennouth  l(*  miles;  one 
also  to  Keswick,  throijgh  Ireby,  *22  miles;  and  another  to 
Petirilb,  tbraugh  Sehergham,  *Il  miles.  From  W^hitehaven 
to  Duddon  Sand**,  on  the  road  to  Ulverstmi*  are  Egreinont, 
5  miles.  Cable  rbrid};e  J,  Raven  glass  7,  Boo  tie  G,  Vi'liichani 
4,  and  Duddon -bridge  G  miles.  A  tarn  pike -road  extends 
from  Brampton  to  Longtown  1 1  miles :  tliere  is  one  also 
from  Keswick  to  Ambleside  16  miles,  which  passes  through 
a  pleasant  and  picturesque  countr)'. 

Geological  CAaror/tfr-^-Cumberlond  is  siluated  in  the 
red  marl  district,  which  lines  the  western  base  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  denominated  the  Briiish  Apemunes, 
or  the  Backbone  of  England  extending  from  I  he  Tweed 
into  DcTbyshire,  This  aistrict  extends  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection from  the  north-west  corner  ot*  the  Chesblir  i  hijn. 
along  the  woHtern  coast  of  Lancashire,  into  t  i  1 

and  the  south  uf  Dumfriesshire.     White  ai:d  rt^<l  i, 

but  chiefly  the  latter,  may  be  found  nlmost  e^erywliti-e 
within  the  limits  described.  St.  Bee>*  Head  is  entirely 
composed  of  new  red  sandstone.  At  Wliileba\cn  the  red 
marl  flirmation  is  seen  reposing  on  the  coal  furmation, 
covered  by  the  raarlbeds  containing  gyi^suni:  the  samo 
formation  is  seen  filling  up  the  great  f^pace  between  the 
Cumberland  group  of  mountains  and  the  British  Apennines 
at  Cro,**s-fell.  At  Newbiggin  and  C^jat-hiJU  near  Carlisle, 
gyp&um  is  found  lying  in  red  nrgslhH!C<ius  marl,  between 
two  strata  of  sandstone :  the  former  quarry  i.s  much  WTought, 
and  gypsum  is  exported  in  great  riuantities  from  CarlislQ. 
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At  Barro^k,  ihtte  miles  to  tHe  south  of  N^wbigi^in.  is  a 
large  rock  of  greenstone,  much  used  on  the  pwbho  roadi. 
A  trap  or  liasallie  rock  is  also  observed  neai*  Berrier,  at  the 
hill  called  Binaey,  and  also  on  the  north  h\de  uf  the  Der-  ; 
went,  near  Cockermouth.  The  primitive  and  transilioti 
group  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  consist  of  granite,  stenito, 
hyperathene,  grecnstotte.  blate,  old  red  sandstone,  and 
mountain  limestone.  A  grey  kind  of  granite  ia  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Caldew.  on  the  north-east  side  of  Skiddaw ; 
and  also  in  a  branch  of  the  river  Greta,  between  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback.  Sienite  i5  met  with  at  Irton-ftdl,  Mun- 
L^aster-felL  and  Nether  Wa«dale;  and  hypersthene,  in  con- 
junction with  quartz  and  felspar,  commonly  referred  to  the 
class  of  sienite,  at  Carrock-felh  A  reddish  felspar  por- 
phyry is  found  on  Arab  roth-fell  and  on  both  sides  of  St. 
Jono*8  Vale,  near  Keswick.  Varieties  of  slate,  intersected 
by  dykes  of  trap  or  greenstone,  cMnstitule  the  great  mass 
of  Skiddaw,  Saddlebai-k^  and  the  adjacent  mountains.  The 
common  stone  of  the  Keswick  district  is  called  blue  rag, 
schistic  earth,  or  whintin.  At  Borrowdale,  Eskdale,  and 
Patterdale,  Scaw-feU  and  Hclvellyn,  and  some  adjacent 
places,  grey  slate  is  associated  with  hornstone.  amygdaloid 
and  armllaceous  porphvTy,  conslit»itinj;  the  towering  crags 
and  lofty  precipices  of  these  districts.  Mnny  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  fakes  fall  over  rocks  of  tliis  descnpiian.  Quartz, 
garnets,  calcareous  spar,  chlorito,  epidote,  and  sometimes 
ag^te.  opal,  and  chalcedony,  are  found  in  these  rwks.  The 
old  red  sandstone  occurs  near  Melmerby.  Metalliferous 
hmeslono,  productive  of  lead  ores,  abounds  in  the  mountains 
of  the  east,  and  also  of  the  west  of  the  county.  Boulder- 
stones,  from  the  granite  rocks  of  Durafriesshirtj,  occur  in  I  he 
eastern  parts  «f  the  county ;  and  some,  of  the  granite  of  Cal- 
dew and  of  the  sienite  of  Carrock,  near  Ctu-hslc.  Shap-fell 
boulders  are  found  on  the  chores  of  the  Sol  way  Frith  ;  and 
houlders  from  the  sienite  of  Buttermere  and  Enuerdale,  on 
the  west  coast  uf  the  county. 

The   minerals   are  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  plumbago, 
limestone,  and  coal.    The  princiijul  lead- mines  are  situated 
at  Alston,  and  are  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  to  which  institution  they  were  appropriated 
by  act  of  parliament  on  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  l>er- 
Weut- water.    The  number  of  mines  now  working  is  about 
1 40,  some  of  which  are  very  productive.     Sdver  and  copper 
air©  found  in  some  of  the  minci  in  the  same  veins  w^ith  the 
lead'Orc.     Silver  and  lead  are  at  present  got  in  great  abun- 
dance at  Greeusid©  ami  Eaglecragg  in  Patterdale.     Veins 
of  lead-oi^  have  been  found  and  worked  between  Skiddiiw 
and  Saddleback,  in   Buttermere,   Newlands,  and  Thorn- 
l^waite.    There  are  copper-mines  at  Alston,  Caldbcck,  and 
1  It  Wythbnrn.    There  is  one  also  below  the  level  of  Der- 
li^ent- water,  and  another  tn  the  parish  of  Lowes- water.     A 
Ijery  rich  vein  of  gold  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at 
[j^ewlands  by  a  German,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliitabeth,  but 
[iXie  workint;  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  a  taw-suit 
t  t>etween  that  queen  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  then 
lllie  lord  of  the  manor  of  Derwenl-fblls.     Iron-ore  is  raised 
Jin  great  abundance  near  Ep\jmont ;  the  thickness  of  the 
|l>and  of  ore,  which  is  hard  solid  metal,  is  said  to  be  between 
1^4  and  25  feet.    The  quantity  of  iron-ore  shipped  from 
rtJlverhton  and  Barrow  is  very  great ;  30t)  carts  of  ore  are 
ttaken  daily  from  Lindiile  to  Barrow  for  exportation.    The 
[Ore  of  this  county  produces  upwards  of  double  the  quantity 
[df  metal   that  is  got  ft-om   n*on-ore   in  geneml.     Coal  is 
r  "worked  tt>  a  large  amount  at  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and 
I  Jn  the  vicinity  of  Marj'^rt,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to 
[  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.    The  eastern  part  of  the 
liBounly   also    abounds    in    coal,   particularly  Tmdale-fcll, 
iTalkin,  and  Blenkinsop,  which  produce   the  chief  supply 
\fut  Carlisle,   Brampton,   Penrith,    and    the    intermediate 
country.   Some  of  this  coal  is  now  exported  at  Port  Carlisle 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland.     There  are  collieries  at  Gilcrux» 
Irkleby,  Oughterside,   Bolton,   and   Hewer-hilL       Lime- 
I'ftone  is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  county.     In 
ame  places  it  is  burnt  in  great  quantities  for  exporlation, 
^licularlj^   to  the  west  of  Scotland.      At  Catlands   the 
jimcstone  is  overlaid  by  the  c^jal  measures  on  all  sides. 
rl*Uitnbago,  or  black  lead  is  found,  in  irregular  masi^es  in  a 
rock  t;f  grey  felspar  porphyry  at  Borrowdale  near  Keswick. 
[This  mine  was  formerly  opened  at  stated  ptsriodi^  to  preveut 
fa  superabundimcc  in  the  market;  but  latterly,  on  account 
r of  the  demand  beiDff  greater,  and  the  mine  lyss  productive, 
jt  has  been  worked  &r  a  succession  of  years.     A  httle  cobalt 
h^en  got  Bt  NgwkndB.  and  an'tiinony  near  Ikaaen' 


tbwaite.  X^pis  calatninam,  imall  quatititiei  of  TntT)gtiifSi> 
fjralena,  iron  pyrites,  and  spar  of  various  kinds  and  of  dil^ 
ferent  colours  and  forms,  are  found  in  several  places.  SWii 
of  a  pale  blue  colour  and  of  tho  finest  qualihr  is  plentil^ 
in  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Kes- 
wick and  U  lis  water, 

C/tmut^.— In  conseqneiice  of  the  great  extent  of  ootst 
and  the  numerous  high  mountains,  the  climate  is  TanoQg, 
The  mountains  and  high  g:i*ounds  are  cold  and  pierciuf ; 
the  lower  parts  are  mild  and  temperate;  the  whole  eouaty 
is  exposed  to  wet  and  variable  weather,  particularly  in  the 
autumn,  >et  it  is  healthy,  and  many  instances  of  loDgetity 
occur.  The  oldest  inhabitant  on  record  is  John  Twlor.  of 
Garrigilh  who  died  in  1772,  aged  136  ^ears.  Mr  R,  Bow- 
man, of  Irthington,  another  extraordinary  instance,  died 
June  13th,  1823,  in  the  !l«th  year  of  his  agje;  and  it  was  i 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  oldest  tree  in  Cumberland, 
an  oak,  of  which  there  is  an  authentic  aecotint  of  tU 
standing  600  years  in  Wrai<mire-mosa,  Inglewood  Fomt, 
fell  fl^m  natural  decay  on  tlie  same  day.  With  f«gird  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  re^^ultsof  the  obserratiooi 
made  at  Carlisle  in  1787  by  the  late  Dr.  Hersham.  are  stid 
to  represent  the  lowest  mortality  ever  recorded  under  any 
crrcumatances.  How  fa^r  that  city  may  deserve  thts  higa 
character,  since  it  has  become  a  manufacturing  town,  hu 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  anmial  mean  quantity  of  rain  at  Carlisle  is  abottt  30 
inches;  atWlgton,  J'l  inches;  at  Whitehaven,  50  inches; 
and  at  Keswick,  68  inches.  April  on  an  arerage  is  the 
driest  month  of  the  year,  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  are  wet  months :  about  twice  as  much  rain  0ilU 
in  each  of  these  months  as  in  tlie  month  of  Anril;  and 
aliout  OTie-thinl  less  rain  falls  in  the  first  six  montos  of  tbe 
year  than  in  the  last  six  months. 

Agri culture,  <|ift*.-"The  soil  of  this  county  vnries  mttch: 
it  often  ditfers  in  the  same  parish,  and  sometimes  even  lU 
the  same  field.  The  mountainous  di-slricts  are  bleak  aod 
barren :  the  most  prevalent  soil  being  mossy  or  dry  gnit«l 
covered  with  heath.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  sheep  pii- 
turcs  and  preserves  fijr  moor-game.  Some  good  land  of 
dry  brown  loam  is  found  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  side4of 
some  of  the  smaller  mountains.  On  the  margins  of  the 
rivers  is  murh  valuable  groimd,  consisting  of  rich  brown 
loam.     On  the  coast  the  soil  is  light  dandy  ov  '     Ttiw 

lowland  country,  extending  from  Carhsle  in  i  iion 

fur  many  nitlcs,  is  fertile,  though  a  con  side  r  a  Ui  v.  jM-iiiuu  af 
it  Ls  cold  wet  loam  and  black  peat  earth:  thia  land  ba» 
latterly  been  much  improved  by  draining,  wliieh  U  now 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  is  a  priod  deal  of 
fertile  clayey  loam  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigton.  Sand 
and  light  loam  prevail  near  Brampton,  and  likewise  tietr 
Penrith.  In  the  w^est  of  the  county  there  is  some  wet  wul 
on  a  clay  bottorop  and  also  some  hazel  mould.  The  subwil 
in  many  places  is  a  wet  steril  clay.  About  tw<>thirds  of 
the  county  are  held  under  lords  of  manors,  by  what  ii 
called  customarv  tenure,  a  species  of  feudal  oppressiofi 
which  subjects  them  to  the  payment  of  certain  annual  rent* 
and  fines,  and  uf  arbitrary  fines  and  heriots,  with  other 
boons  and  services,  on  alienation,  or  on  the  death  of  tbr 
lord  or  tenant.  A  part  of  the  county  is  freehold,  a  part 
leasehold  under  the  bishop  of  Car U si e,  the  dean  and  chapl«r 
of  Carlisle  and  others,  and  a  small  part  is  copyhold.  Jht 
tithes  aie  generally  paid  in  kmd,  and  have  been  greail 
obstacles  to  improvement.  The  agriculture  of  the  countr 
has  impro\ed  considerably  within  the  last  thirty  years,  aud 
great  quantities  of  corn  and  produce  of  various  kindi  tfc 
now  expurteti  The  chief  exports  arc  from  Port  CarU^^e^ 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Mary^ort,  and  consiit  af 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  grain,  potatoes*  butter,  bacon,  &€. 
The  land  being  divided  into  small  farms,  th^  j  i.. 
neeess>arily  on  a  small  scale,  though  their  ] 
eellent,  and  beary  a  high  price  in  the  market.  ,_....,  f  i 
farms  do  not  exceed  100  acres,  and  some  are  not  moft*  thu 
.11)  or  50  acres^  They  arc  po&sessed  on  verbal  or  vkTitlfa 
contracts,  or  on  very  short  leases.  There  are  very  fev*  fuiti) 
let  on  leases  of  14  or  21  years.  Many  per&ons,  provincially 
called  lairdA  or  stateirmefh  occupy  their  own  landi,  which, 
in  some  instances,  have  paased  for  several  centurif*  ia  a 
regular  line  of  descent  in  the  same  families.     S  licai 

persons  have  an  air  of  independence  which  foi  !iix 

trait  m  their  character.     A  hmtiU  part  of  the  iixnn,  u\  aoiw 
lilaces,  lieja  in  open   town  fields,  which   caauot  have  lhi> 
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land  usuallj  lies  in  ridges  of  variaLlo  width,  upon  which 
the  gracing  cattle  that  are  herdml  do  freiijuent  iojuries  to 
the  crops.     In  other  places  there  are  r.'ei'tain  common  lands 
that  are  annually  stinted  with  cattle  and  hon»esi,  on  a  fixed 
day,  by  th*>  owi:ierB  or  occupiers.     These  lands  are  alwayi 
in  gi*aiss.     In   high  and   mountainous  di^trict^   the  chief 
ohject  of  the  farmera  is  their  sheep  stock,  though  of  late 
years  a  considerable  quantity  of  high-lying  land  has  been  < 
brought  into  cultivation,  which,  on  account  of  the  steep 
d^livitie»,  is  very  laborious.     In  sorae  of  thms  plaoei  the 
climate  i^  cold,  the  corn  backward,  and  the  harvest  late. 
The  valleys  and  low^  ground  are  cultivated  chieJly  for  grain, 
and  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  barle) ,   and  oats ; 
the$e  are  alternated  with  turnips  and  potatoes  or  fallow. 
Some  of  the  lands  tliat  are  well  supplied  with  water  arc 
keDt  as  meadows  or  pasture^s  ffrr  dairies^  and  for  rearing 
aoQ  fattening  cattle,  Allha\igh  the  Cumberland  far  men*  are 
in  general  good  a^icultiu'ists  and  have  their  lands  clean 
and  in  good  conditioui  many  of  iliem  take  tixi  many  white 
particularly  on  new  incUwures,  which  impoverish  the 
they  aUo  keep  their  lanrl^  loo  long  in  tUlage,  without 
ring  by  laying  down. 
Gmdlemas  is  the  usual  lime  for  entering  upon  farms, 
Biid  the  rents  are  paid  half  yearly,  in  e\cn  und  efjual  por- 
tions, at  Lammas  and  Candlemas.     The  bmldini^s  and  pre- 
miftea,  in  many  instances,  aro  dulivcred  in  good  repair  to 
the  farraer»  ^\ho  »t  his*  own  cost  amends  and  keeps  them  in 
lulKcient  repair,  except  the  mof  and  tnain  timbers,  which 
ve  repaired  by  the  landlord.  In  other  instan^^es,  the  tenant 
lends  all  materiab  wanted  fur  repairs,  and  llnds  meat  and 
lodging  to  the  work-people.     The  landlord  pays  the  wages 
of  the  work-people,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials.    The  mo- 
^sm  farm<house«i  and  buildings  have  a  handsome  appear- 
tli««v  being  generally  built  of  stone*  and  roofed  with  blue 
iUte.     The  old  farm -buildings  and  cottages  have  clay  or 
and  walla,  and  are  thatched  with  straw.     The  following 
t9tsck)n  of  crops  is  often  adopted  on  good  soils.    After  the 
iifid  haa  been  in  graw  two  or  three  years,  it  is  ploughed  up» 
and  one  crop,  and  in  a  few  instances  two  crops  of  oats,  are 
taken*  then  a  fallow,  or  green  crop  of  turnips  or  potatoes, 
which  is  followed  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  this  last  by  a 
crop  of  barley,  when  the  land  is  laid  down  with  clover  and 
niAaieeds.    A  crop  of  bay  is  taken  the  ensuing  year,  and 
toen  the  land  is  kept  in  grains.    On  poor  and  light  iKiila, 
oaly  one  white  crop  is  taken  alter  a  green  crop  or  fallow, 
and  the  lan<l  is  laid  down  with  seeds.     Beans  and  peas  are 
OooQsionally  cultivated,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  south 
of  Sogland.     The  farmer  cuts  almost  every  aort  of  grain 
with  the  «ickie.     He  does  not  sell  or  dispose  of  any  hay  or 
straw,  but  consumes  them  upon  the  farm ;  be  keeps  up  his 
tiiiial  quantity  of  stock  until  the  end  of  his  tenn,  and  leaves 
all  the  manure,  ashes,  and  compost^  that  may  arise  or  be 
mide  upon  the  premises,  for  the  benefit  of  the  auoceeding 
lenanL     At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  be  is  idlowed  to  Belt 
or  remove  the  remainder  of  his  crop.     He  does  not  plough 
or  convert  into  tillage  more  than  one  half  of  the  arable 
krtds  in  any  one  year,  except  some  small  part  Ibr  soiling. 
Such  part  as  shall  be  mown  twice  he  oovein  with  manure, 
oompost,  or  ashes.     When  the  land  is  in  fallow  for  wheat, 
and  also  before  it  is  sown  with  barley,  and  with  clover 
«*id»  «nd  grass  seeds,  it  is  well  manured.     In  the  former 
state,  it  has  about  twenty,  and  in  the  latter,  ten  cart  loads 
<iif  manare  per  acre.   The  quantit)'  of  clover  seeds  is  usually 
iix  BOtmdaof  rod  and  three  pounds  of  white  clover  seeds  to 
eacQ  acna.    The  fanner  does  not  depasture  any  horses  or 
eatllfj  upon  the  aeeda  after  the  barley  is  reaped.   In  the  last 
year  of  his  term  he  summer- fallows,  plants  with  potatoes 
ociDWa  with  turnip  seeds  a  certain  number  of  acres  (per- 
iMipa  a  tenth  part  of  the  arable  land),  which  he  is  required 
to  manure  well.    The  potatoes  or  turnips  are  pulled  up  and 
earned  away  fh)m  the  land  on  or  about  the  tenth  of  October 
pteoeding  the  expiration  of  the  terra,  after  which  time  the 
iQOceeding  tenant  ia  at  liberty  to  enter  upjn  this  land,  and 
to  plough »  manure,  and  sow  it  with  wheat  or  other  grain, 
«na  also  to  take  the  manure  then  upon  the  preroises  for 
Uia  manuring  of  the  land.    The  farmer  is  required  not  to 
4o  any  injury  to  this  wheat  land  by  depuaturing  horses, 
cuttle,  or  sheep  upon  it.      Hay»  stiiiw,  and  clover  are  sold 
ty  a^mie  fiirmers  in  the  vicinitv  of  market-towns,   from 
l4ieb  aah^  and  manure  aie  taken  to  the  farms.     When 
■lb  is  drained  with  tiles,  the  landlord,  in  many  instances, 
pPPi  the  tiles  only ;  in  others,  he  i^  also  at  the  expense  of 
«tttt&ng  and  making  the  drains,  and  the  tenant  lends  the 


tiles,  sets  them,*  and  fills  and  covers  the  drains  m  a  proper 
and  satisfactory  manner.  Lime  is  much  used  in  tnmif 
placetii  and  lately  bone-dust  has  been  employed  by  a  few. 
persons*  The  variety  of  oai^  called  potatoe-oais,  which  it 
now  so  generally  culiivated  in  every  pai-t  of  the  kitjgdonu 
was  first  diiK^overed  by  a  farm-servant  of  Mr.  Jackson  of  ' 
Arkldby,  in  this  county,  in  1778.  The  horses  in  commoo 
use  are  light  and  of  rather  small  size.  Waggons  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  employed  by  the  farmer.  A  single  horse-cart,  and 
a  pair  of  horses  io  a  plough  ai*e  in  general  u^e.  Several  im* 
proved  implements  of  huBbandry  have  been  lately  adopted* 
Scnfllers  are  used  by  a  few  persons.  Thrash  in  ^-machinei 
and  drills  of  various  kinds  are  now  become  common  on  th« 
larger  farnw.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Many  persons  have  the  improved  shurt-horned  cattle;  somo 
have  galloways ;  and  a  few  prefer  cattle  of  the  long-horned 
breed.  The  last,  which  was,  not  many  years  ago,  the  moat 
common,  is  now  superseded  by  the  two  former,  A  peculiar 
breed  of  aheep,  called  Herdioxchs,  fi-oni  their  being  farmed 
out  to  herds  at  a  yearly  sum,  ia  met  with  on  the  mountamn* 
at  the  head  of  the  Duddon  and  Esk  rivers.  The  ewes  and 
wethers  and  rnanv  of  the  tups  are  polled ;  their  faces  and 
legs  speckled,  and  the  wool  short  and  coarse.  They  are 
lively  and  hardy  little  animals.  The  tups  are  in  great  re* 
fiuest  to  improve  the  hardiness  of  other  tlocks.  There  aro 
loiu'  agrieiiliural  soi^elies  and  several  cattle  shows  in  tha 
connt^,  which  give  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  en  cou- 
rage miproveraents  in  the  breed  of  live  stock,  by  distri- 
buting rewards  and  premiums.  The  late  Mr.  Curwen  of 
Workington-hall  dese^^  es  mention  as  one  of  the  greatest 
promoters  of  agriculture  in  Cumberland.  At  Carlisle^ 
Whitehaven,  and  Penrith^  are  horticultural  and  floral  so^ 
cieties,  which  arc  well  supported,  and  are  of  service  in  ex* 
citing  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  tlowers. 
About  ten  acres  of  boggy  land  near  Tarn  Wadling  are 
kept  exclusively  for  the  production  of  cranberries,  which 
are  uncommonly  line  and  much  esteemed. 

Cumberland  farmers  are  a  temperate,  social,  and  intelli* 
gent  i>eople.  They  are  strong  and  robust^  and  generally 
very  frugal  and  industrious.  Tliey  rise  early  and  labour 
hard.  They  wear  clogs,  and  C4:)arse  plain  dresses,  take  oat- 
meal porridge  to  breakfast^  and  often  bacon  and  salt  meat 
to  dinner.  Their  bread  ia  commonly  made  of  barley,  or  o| 
barley  and  rye.  In  some  places,  oaten  bread  formed  into  thiil 
cakes,  and^of2«,or  unleavened  cakes,  are  ohiolly  used.  Milk* 
potatoes,  and  skimmed  milk  cheese  are  universally  con* 
sumed.  Tea,  wheat  bread,  and  animal  food  ax'e  now  iaal 
superseding  these  simple  articles  of  diet.  About  half  % 
century  ago  they  wore  keli  cloth,  which  was  of  a  gref 
colour  and  home  spun,  and  hence  the  name  of  grey-caat^^ 
which  the  Cumbrians  received.  At  present  home-spun 
clothes  are  only  worn  by  a  few  persons  in  the  mountain  dia- 
tricts.  The  Cumbrians  have  been  undeservedly  said  to  h9 
litigious,  which  ha^i  arisen  from  the  minute  division  of  pro* 
pertyand  extensive  commons  occasionin}?  frequent  law-suits. 
The  peasantry  pay  great  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  In  some  rural  districts,  where  the  quarter  nay 
is  not  adequate  to  support  the  master,  he  is  alio  wen  a 
whitile-gate,  or  the  privilege  of  dining  in  rotation  with  the 
parents  of  his  pupils — a  custom  which  formerly  prevailed 
also  in  some  ntaces  with  the  poorer  clergy.  Farm-sen-anti  , 
are  hired  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas,  at  the  fairs  held  at 
the  larger  market-towns.  They  stand  in  the  market-places, 
and  are  di.stinguished  by  having  a  piece  of  straw  or  green 
branch  in  their  moutlis.  Men  get,  for  half  a  year,  which  is 
the  general  term,  from  4/.  to  bL ;  and  women  from  2/.  to  4L 
After  the  hiring  is  over,  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  of  the 
evening  are  dedicated  to  mirth  and  festivity.  Cumbrian 
peasantry  have  various  festive  raeetinga,  called  the  kirn,  or 
harvest-fiome,  sheep-shearing,  merry  nights*  and  upshots* 
Bride  wains  and  bidden- wed  dings  are  still  held  in  some 
parts  of  the  county.  Wrestling,  riuining,  and  leaping  are 
the  favourite  amusements  and  athletic  exerciser  of  the  peoL- 
sanTry. 

Th*u  following  are  the  principal  fairs  in  Cumberland. 
Noted  horse-fairs  are  held  at  Cockermouth,  February  18th; 
Wig  toll,  February  20th  ;  and  at  Loni^own,  Thui-sday  Ijefore 
Whitsuntide.  V  airs  for  cattle  and  horses,  at  Rosley,  Whit- 
Monday,  and  continued  every  Monday  fortnight  until  Mi- 
chaelmas ;  Abbey -Hoi  me,  Thursday  before  Win  tsun  tide, 
and  Oi!tol>er2!)th  ;  Carlisle,  August  26th  and  September  19th  ; 
Hcsket-New-market,  the  first  Friday  in  May,  and  conti- 
nued every  fortnight  afterwards  until  WhiUuntide,     Ireby^ 
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Febreary  21 ;  Aistan,  last  Tlnii^:i(lay  in  May,  Friday  hvfovti 
September  27»  and  first  Tliursday  in  Nnvemben  Fairs  for 
cattle,  Wilton*  April  3;  Bnmiplon,  tbe  second  Wednesday 
aftiT  Wbitsuntide,  and  Ibe  rieotuu!  Wednesilay  in  Sep- 
tember. April  tZO»  and  October  23 ;  Bootlo,  April  6  and 
Stipteraber  23 ;  Egreriiuiit,  the  third  Fncliy  in  May.  and 
Seplc^inber  18;  Workinj^ton.  May  18  and  Octob^jr  18;  Kes- 
wiek,  tbt-  first  Tbuibday  in  May^  and  every  Thursday  fort- 
ixiglit  ti>r  six  weeks,  the  Saturday  heibre  WIntsuntide.  and 
on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  festivals  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Martin,  or  on  the  IWalivals  if  they  happen  on  Saturday  ;  the 
Martinmas  fair  is  noted  al^  for  rann  and  cheese.  Hlieep- 
l^ir^  are  heltl  at  Law- wood-Nook,  August  20;  Uldale, 
Aogui^t  29;  Nether  Wasdale,  llrst  Monday  in  September; 
Borrovvdale,  first  Wed uefiday  in  Soptembfi- ;  Threlkeld,  lirat 
Tlmrsdriy  in  September;  knncrdak%  second  Tuesday  in 
September;  Iroby,  October  IS;  He'^ket-New-inarket,  last 
Thursday  in  August,  and  second  Thursday  in  October; 
Lowes-water^  socoud  Friday  in  September;  and  Newlands, 
the  last  Friday  in  September. 

Cumberland  has  four  newspapers ;  two  are  published  at 
Carlisle,  and  two  at  Wliitehiiven  weekly, 

Dirtsi'nti'i,  Towns,  &c, — This  county  is  divided  into  six 
wards,  or  huudreds*.  known  by  the  names  of  All erd ale  above 
DerwenI,  Allerdsdc  below  Derwent,  Derwetit»  Cumljerlund, 
Lealh.  and  Eskdiile  wards.  It  contains  one  city,  Carlisle; 
the  parliamentary  borouglm  of  Cockermouth  and  Whiteha- 
ven, and  \7  market- towns. 

Allerdale  above  Derwent  is  situate  in  the  south- west  of 

Cumberland,  eompreh ending  many  of  the  mountains  and 

Llakes,   as   well  as   the   jwineipal  seapijrts.     It  contains  six 

iHiarket- towns  :     Whiiehnvon,     Workington*    Harrington, 

[Egremont,  Ravengla^  '  n.otlo. 

Whitehaven  is  a  sijaport  of  considerable  im- 

[portancc,  ^ii      '  k  uu  the  western  shore.     In  the 

Ffeit^nofQ  ii  it  was  only  a  small  fishing  vil- 

[lagei  coniaiJ.tii^  :-iv  iiwu.-»es.  In  1W31  the  township  pepnla- 
[tiun  amounted  lo  J1^3*):i,  nnd  the  parish  of  St.  Bees*  in- 
jcludiT!/  WhlhliHvrii  .liirimu.ci  2U.U12  inhabitants.  The 
Igtrcii  parlous,  and  cut  each  otht^r 

[tttri^:!         _  i  V  of  the  town  and  also  imme- 

idialely  uudu<:  U  itre  ext%tnMve  collierie?.  lu  the  year  ITIU 
[  18  houses  were  injured,  and  tlie  inhabitanlfe  greatly  alarmed, 
rby  the  fidlmg  in  of  some  old  coal  works.  Some  ef  the  col- 
Flic  ries  arts  wrought  to  (he  exTeut  of  two  miles  under  the  sea, 
Ific)  that  the  water  above  them  is  of  autiicient  depth  for  ships 
lof  great  burden.  Some  of  the  coal-iseamii  are  6  and  some 
Tl  1  ifSect  thick.  From  the  pits  to  the  quays  are  railways  and 
( woo'lcn  galleries,  at  the  end  of  which  the  contents  t)f  the 
['Wngif'^"^  "■"  -^lot  down  largo  wooden  trunks  called  hurries 
I  into  I  lithe  vessels.     The  harbour  is  comraofhous : 

Iftonn  >  lately  made  have  uet  answered,  and  are 

f  nbout  to  t>e  aiieretl.  Several  improvements  in  the  harbour 
[  entrance  are  contemjdated.  A  naiTow  vale  extending  Uj 
[  the  village  of  St,  Bees,  supposed  to  have  been  fwrnierly  oceii- 
l^ied  by  tho  sea,  might  be  cut  through  and  made  navigahl*) 
I  lor  large  vessels  at  a  moderate  exjicnse  ;  but  tins  project 
I  seetns  to  be  lust  siglit  of.  There  ai*e  four  batteries  for  the 
I  protection  of  the  ]Kjrt,  which  were  repaired  after  the  hostile 
[attack  of  the  notoiious  Paul  Junes  in  1771,  but  are  now  in 
ft  state  of  dccuy*  being  no  Ioniser  neccssar)'.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  are  two  lighthouiies.  Tlie  manufac- 
'  tures  are  of  siiil-cloth,  linen,  check,  earthenware,  candles, 
loap,  Sic.  There  are  also  largo  roptuie^  and  jaids  for-*ihip- 
1  building.  The  trade  chiefly  consists  in  the  exportation  uf 
[cottl,  limo,  iron,  freestone,  gypsum,  and  grain,  and  iui- 
tportatkins  of  W*est  Indian,  American,  and  Baltic  produce. 
iTea  has  lately  been  imported  dircet  from  China.  Upwards 
[of  200  vessels  are  employed  in  the  export  of  coal.  Steam 
JTessels  sail  weekly  between  this  port  and  Liverpool,  and 
sionally  to  Dublin,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Dumfries.  Thtre 
,^-are  three  churches*  or  ehapels;  seven  meeting- houses 
I  for  religious  worship ;  marine,  national.  Sunday,  and 
^  Other  schools;  an  nifimiary ;  house  of  correction;  me- 
J  chanics'  institution;  cuatom-house ;  theatre;  salt-water 
iMtbs;  workhouse:  public  tiffice;  news-room  and  library, 
['.There  is  a  neat  market-house  in  a  handsome  area.  Tlie 
[market-days  are  Tue.«.day,  Tliiu-sdav,  and  Saturday — the 
■  •principal  market  iso^i  Thursday.  A  fair  or  great  market, 
^Augtjst  12lh,  has  been  ne:nlv  diseontiimed.^  At  (he  up- 
krprooi^h  from  the  north  is  a  lianasome  portico  of  red  frcesioiie, 
I  above  which  is  a  railway  for  coal  waggons ;  and  at  the  S.  E. 
fend  of  the  town  is  an  olegaiit  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Lon»- 


dal  e,  c  a  11  c  d  th  e  Ca s ll  e.  Dr.  B  row n  rigg,  an  etui  n en  t  chemiit 
and  mineralogist,  who  died  in  1800,  practised  medicine  here, 
Whitehaven  sends  one  member  lo  i  arliament.  la  IW6 
the  number  of  voters  registered  was  476.  A  few  milei 
from  the  town  are  the  clerical  institution  and  the  free-school 
of  St.  Bees  (the  latter  founded  by  Archbishop  GrindiiU,  s 
native  of  the  parish),  and  the  lofty  promontory  of  St.  Beefc* 
Head,  upon  which  is  a  lighthouse. 

/iggregate  amount  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage  belonging  to 
the  I^rti  qf  Cumbmland, 
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Workington  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  tbe  Derw«Qt« 
which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  400  tons  btirden,  and  faik 
into  the  sea  about  a  mile  distant.  Coals  constitute  tbe 
chief  export  ;  timber,  cattle,  bar-iron,  and  tlax,  the  chief 
imports.  Nearly  100  vessels  are  employed  in  the  ooiii 
trade  to  Ireland.  Sail-cloth  and  cordage  are  the  pnnctpal 
manufactures.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  constder^ble 
extent.  A  few  years  ago  a  patent  Leghorn  manufactory, 
and  a  joint- slock  banking  company  were  established^  Ther* 
are  two  churches ;  five  chapels  for  dissenters  ;  a  nation  it 
an  infant,  and  Sunday  schtKds ;  subjicnption  library:  dis- 
pensary ;  asHembly-nxun  ;  theatre,  and  custom-bouse.  Town* 
ship  population  in  1831,6415.  The  market-dayi  are  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  *  on  the  former  day  is  the  pnncipaj 
market.  It  h  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  loj^e  raarkti* 
town  in  the  county  at  present  (l»37)  not  lignted  nuh 
gas. 

W^orkington-hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  afforM 
Ein  fljiylum  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  she  landed  tt 
Wurkington.  At  Seaton,  a  little  above  Workington,  ti» 
extensive  iron-works,  and  the  antique  ruins  of  Boraujil 
walls. 

Harrington  is  a  small  flourishintr  seaport  between  \Mii1e- 
haven  and  Workington,  llie  harbour  is  well  consinic^teil 
and  the  trade  (gradually  increa>ing.  Coal  is  exported  fh«u 
this  place  to  Ireland,  and  hme  to  Scotland.  In  the  fjrOMr 
trade  upwards  of  4(.»  vessels  are  employed,  and  in  th*-  latter 
are  several  hundred  sloops.  Here  are  two  yards  forshifh 
budding,  a  rapery,  and  a  vitriol  and  copperas'  nianufiictijiy. 
Tlie  parish  diun-h  is  a  plain  structure,  without  a  tower* 
There  are  two  Methodist  chapels,  a  Lancasterian  srhool, 
and  a  clothing  society.  Parish  population  in  1831,  173ft. 
This  place  imd  the  manur  gave  name  to  the  antic^nt  »nd 
baronial  family  of  Harrington,  and  was  possesJi^'d  by  Luk 
Jane  Grey.  Iron-stone  and  fire-clay  are  found  m  tin 
vicinity:  about  2000  tons  of  the  former  are  annually^ 
ported. 

Egremont  is  a  neat  liltle  town  five  miles  from 
haven,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  I 
been  an  antient  borough,  which  was  disfhiuchise«l 
own  petition  to  avoid  the  expense  of  representation  in  p4^ 
liament.  The  manufactories  are  of  check,  linen, 
leather,  and  sail-cloth.  There  are  a  parish  chun:"h, 
dist  nTceting-houso,  a  national  school,  and  a  poor-1 
Saturday  is  tlie  uiarkot-day.  Parish  population  in 
I  741,  which  is  tlie  Slime  number  as  returned  by  the 
of  1821,  It  is  trom  this  place  that  the  carl  of  K|^ 
lakes  his  title.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  are  the 
of  an  old  castle,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  entry  < 
Nomiaiis  into  Britain.  In  the  parish  are  some  prodi 
iron-mines.  Tlie  seats  of  Gill-lbot  and  Hale-hall  are 
to  the  town.  Calder-abhey  and  Ponsoiiby-ball  are  ftt  i 
short  distance, 

Ravenglass  is  a  small  market-town  and  seaport,  situated 
at  the  conlhieuce  of  the  Esk,  Mite,  and  Irt.  Thet«  is  » 
fair  held  here,  with  very  singular  customs  and  eeremoaJB^ 
August  3th.  It  has  a  market  on  Friday  ;  a  lar^e  work- 
house,  and  an  endowed  school    Near  thi  place  axe  Man- 
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cattor-house,  and   the  ruins  of  Walh  Castle.     Oysters 
abound  on  the  coast  between  this  town  and 

Bootle,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  niarket'to-vMis  in  the 
klngdoin*  has  a  very  antient  church,  an  independent  chapel, 
and  tTTO  endowed  schools.  Parish  population  in  1831,  737. 
A  stnall  weekly  market  on  Saturday.  Near  it  are  the 
luins  of  Barnscar,  supposed  hy  aome  to  have  been  a  British 
and  by  others  a  Danish  city, 

I>erwent  division  consiHts  of  a  portion  of  ihe  county 
taken  fiom  the  wards  of  AUerdale  above  and  below  Der- 
vtot,  by  an  order  of  the  ma^slrates  made  at  the  quarter- 
Mwions  of  J  833.  It  contains  most  of  the  lakes,  the  borough 
of  Cockermouth,  for  which  see  article  Cockehhouth,  and 
lheniaiket-tox\us  of  Maryport  and  Keswick. 

MarypoTt  is  a  neat  modern  seaiwrt  on  the  river  Ellen.  In 
1730  there  was  only  one  house  on  the  present  sito  of  the 
town.  The  trade  and  manufacture  counerted  with  ship- 
building are  flourishing.  A  very  handsome  market- house 
has  been  lately  ere^Hed,  and  a  new  harbour  is  now  build- 
ing. The  vessels  belonging  tu  the  port  are  about  130  in 
munber,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  exporting  coal,  lime, 
and  stone,  and  in  importing  cattle,  limber,  tlax,  and  iron, 
A  steamer  sails  weekly  to  Liverpool  in  the  winter,  and  also 
10  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Dublin  in  the  summer  season.  In 
tbe  town  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  five  dissenting  place*  of 
voRhipi,  a  natunal  school,  and  a  school  of  industry.  Cha- 
pelrypopuktion  m  1831,  3877.  Market-day,  Friday.  In 
tbe  vicinity  are  the  mansions  of  Nether-holl  and  Uncrigg, 
and  the  village  of  Ellenborouia;h,  from  which  the  late  Lord 
Oiief  Justice  Law  derived  his  title.  At  a  short  distance 
areTallaotire-hall  and  Dovenby-halL 

Keswick  is  a  small  and  pleasant  town,  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Greta,  near  the  lake  of  Dcrwent -water.  It  is 
mack  resorted  to  by  visiters  to  the  lakes,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  in  its  vicinity*  Tbe 
i^rish  church  of  Urosthwaile  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
llLawiciL  John  Marshall,  Ego.  is  now  erecting  a  new 
dmxch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  Char  is  potted 
kne,  and  sent  to  London,  and  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
bogHonL  This  place  is  also  noted  for  blacklead  pencils. 
Woollen  goods,  fancy  waist  coatings,  and  edge-tools  are  ma- 
sni&ctunid  here.  The  Town-hallis  a  small  edifice.  There 
are  two  good  museums ;  a  national  school,  and  a  Sunday- 
adfeool;  a  free-school,  and  workhouse.  Township  popula- 
tipa  in  I83t,  2159.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday, 
$ir  John  Banks^  chief  justice  of  I  he  Common  Pleas,  was 
twn  at  Keswick;  and  on  his  death,  in  1642,  bequeathed 
pperly  worth  upwards  of  "200/.  per  annum  to  the  poor  of 
^binauve  town.  Robert  Southey,  the  present  poet^lamcat, 
■||^  at  Greta-hall  near  Keswick. 

^Hbrdalc  below  Derwent  comprises  a  part  of  the  west 
Wfe  county,  and  wnlams  four  \ery  small  market-towDs» 
^</oby.  Abbey  Holme,  Ireby,  and  Hesket-New-market 

Allonby  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea -shore,  and  is 
•ikiteli  frequented  for  bathing.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease;  a 
icjiool  with  a  small  endowment,  and  a  Friends'  moeting- 
■ciiie.  A  good  building,  containing  warm  and  cold  baths, 
lis  been  lately  erected.  The  inhabitants  are  chielly  en- 
^l^ia  fiahing.  Chapelry  popLilation  in  1831,  7H3.  Mar- 
nmiay*  Saturday.  Captain  Huddart,  who  const  rue  ttnl 
he  VDiich  eateemed  nautical  chiirts,  wah  a  native  of  Allonby, 
Haere  he  worked  some  time  as  a  mechanic  and  also  as  a 
Miefnimii,  and  gradually  advanced  to  be  captain  in  the  East 
N^    Mirvicei  and  elder    bmther  of  the  Trinity -ho  use, 


Hay  ton-castle  and  Bray  ton- houuse  are  situated  a 
iMirt  diatancc  from  Allonby. 

ey- Holme,  about  six  miles  from  Wi2:ton,  has  a  small 
it  on  Saturday,  in  summer  only.  Quarter  population 
IL  ttUl  ;  parish  population  3056.  In  this  parish  was 
i  abbey  of  Cistercians,  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
m  j-ear  U60«  by  Prince  Henry,  son  of  David,  king  of 
balland ;  part  of  the  ruins  is  remaining,  and  has  been 
Miirerted  into  the  parish  church.  In  the  reigns  of  £d\>iird 
i  mad  Edward  II.  tbe  abbots  of  this  religious  house  were 
Ittmoaed  to  scleral  earliaments.  WooUty-ca^tle,  of 
%kh  there  is  now  scarcely  a  \estige,  was  a  strong  fortress. 
Imx  It  is  the  famous  Green- Row  academy. 

very  old  town,  having  had  a  market  granted 

am  ago,  but  so  liUle  benefit  has  it  derived  from 

,  that  in  1831  the  entire  pariiih  conlaineil   only 

fin  habit  ants.     The  chureb  is  small.     The  salary  of  the 

:  clergyman,  who  lias  filled  the  office  obove  half  a 

p^.vwab  only  25/.  a  year  until  recently  augmented  by  | 


Queen  Anne*s  Bounty.  The  school  has  a  small  endowment. 
Clea-hall,  Whilefic Id-house,  and  Snittlegarth,  are  in  tbi« 
neighbourhood. 

Hesket-New- market  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Caldew,  9  miles  south  of  Wigton  and  13 
south-west  of  Carlisle*  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Friday. 
Leath  Ward  comprises  the  south  and  southeast  parts  of 
the  county,  and  has  within  its  limits  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  mineral  treasures.  It  contains  three  market  *toTi*ii»,  Pen- 
rith, Kirkoswald,  and  Alston. 

Penrith  is   an  antient  and  well-built   town,   283   mile^s 
from  London,  situate  in  a  fine  Ibrtile  vale  at  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  Inglewood  forest.     It   has   no  manufactories  of 
consequence.     The  church  is  a  neat  and  elegant  structure* 
on  one  of  its  walls  is  the  following  inacripiion :  *  a,  d.  1 59S 
ex  gravi  pcste  quce  regionibus  hisce  incubuit  obierunt  opud 
Penrith  226a,  Kendal  2500,  Richmond  220[>,  Carlisle  1196. 
Poateri,  avertitt*  vos  et  vivite/     In  the  church-yard  is  an 
antient  monument,   consisting   of  two  pyramidal   stones 
twelve  feet  high,  called  the  Giani*s  Grave.      Here  are  six 
disseniing  chapels  ;  a  free  grammar-school ;  several  charity- 
schoola,  and  a  house  of  correction.     Penrith   was  several 
times  pillaged  and  twice  burned  by  the  Scots  m  the  turbu- 
lent times  that  preceded  the  union.     On  an  eminence  to 
the  west  arc  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  inhabited  by 
Richard  III.  when  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  was  destroy ei 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonweallh.     The  Beacon  stands  on 
a  high  mount,  about  a  mile  fami  the  town,  and  commands 
a  view  of  the  country  for   more  than   lUO  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.     Parish  population  in  1831,61159,     Market- 
day,  Tuesday.     Sir  Richard  Hutton,  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  was  a  native  of  Penrith.  In  i(s  vicinity  in  this  county 
are  the  following  man j«ions :  Eden-hall,  Carlton4iall,  Hut- 
ton-halU  Skirsgill,  Dalemain,  and  Hallsteads.     Greystoke- 
rastle  and  Dacre-castle  are  each  about  six  miles  distant. 
The  former  was  the  antient  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ; 
the  iatter  is  supposetl  to  have  been  the  original  mansion 
of  the  Dacre  family,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  farra- 
houso. 

Kirkoswald  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  vale  on  the  Eden, 
fifteen  miles  from  Carlisle,  The  church  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Oswald,  the  celebrated  martyT  and  king  of  North  urn- 
beriand ;  and  in  the  reig^  of  King  John  belonged  to  Hugh 
de  Morville.  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  k  Becket. 
Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle,  and  a 
mansion  called  the  College.  A  paper-mill  and  a  mill  for 
cardin*;  and  spinning  wool  are  the  only  manufactories. 
Township  population  in  1831,  768.  A  weekly  market  on 
Thursday,  and  great  markets  on  Thursday  beftirc  Whitsun- 
tide, one!  August  1st.  Caleb  Threlkeld,  a  famous  botanist, 
was  born  here  in  1675.  John  Aglionby,  a  learned  divine, 
who  had  a  considerable  hand  in  the  present  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  Dr.  Leake,  the  founder  of  the 
Westminster  Lyin^-in  Hospital,  were  naiives  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Ainstable*  A  peculiar  wind,  called  the  ffeim- 
ttifid,  sometimes  blows  aatli  great  fiiry  in  this  part  of  the 
coyntr} .  It  is  believed  by  some  pcfsona  to  be  an  electrical 
phenomenon- 
Alston  is  situate  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  di!»trict,  on 
the  confines  of  Northumberland,  near  the  Tyne,  and  has 
valuable  Icad-raines  in  its  vicinity :  a  good  modern  church, 
four  ehapels  for  dissenters,  a  national  school,  grammar- 
school,  and  subscription  library.  Parish  population  in 
1831,  5244.  Markut'duy*  Saturday.  The  leaa-mines  are 
let  to  the  London  Lead  Conipauiy  and  several  other  per* 
sons,  who  pay  one  fifth  part  of  (he  ore  raised  for  rent.  On 
an  average,  the  mines  produce  76t)0  tons  of  lead  annually, 
and  from  every  ton  about  thirteen  ounces  of  silver  are  ex* 
tracted.     Copper  is  also  worked  in  several  of  the  mines. 

Cuniberlanu  Ward  is  situate  in  the  north-west.  It  is 
the  most  fertile  and  mtst  centnil  ward,  and  contains  tbe 
city  of  CarUsle  (an  account  of  which  may  be  found  under 
the  article  Carlisle ►,  and  the  market-town  of 

Wigton,  which  is  a  well-built  town,  seated  near  the  Wiza, 
in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  county.  It  was  burned  by  the 
iscots  in  the  fourteenth  centuryl  when  they  plundered  the 
monastery  of  Holm  Cultrara.  The  pruici|  al  manufiveturea 
are  checks,  ginghams,  and  calicoes.  Here  are  gas- works,  ex 
tensive  print-works,  and  a  dyting  establishment  In  t7'25 
un  hospital  was  founded  here  for  six  indigent  widuu^  of 
episcopal  clergymen.  In  17bS  a  handsome  new  church 
was  built.  The  Quakers,  Independents,  and  Meltuidistji 
have  neat  and  eomniodious  chapels.     A  Catholic  chapel  is 
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sow  building.  There  are  also  an  endowed  fsframmai-'fteliooi 
ft  nc«'a  room,  and  a  paroc-hitil  Ubtary.  Towns^hip  popula- 
tion ill  1831,  4h8i>.  The  market  is  lield  on  Tuesday;  n 
gTPftt  market  on  Si.  Thomajs'tt  Day.  The  Rev*  John  Brown, 
a  dislinguisihed  writer,  author  of  *  Barbarossa/  Sec.,  was 
educated  ut  Wigton.  About  one  mile  south  of  Wigtgn  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  Ktal ion,  called  Old  Carlisle.  At 
BrouLfield,  one  mile  to  tlie  west,  is  a  large  Quakers'  aca- 
demy. 

Eskdale  Ward  is  the  inoBt  nerthem  division ;  beini^  situ- 
ate an  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  remains  of  numerous 
towers,  caalles,  forts,  and  encampmenta  are  scattere*!  over 
it.  This  ward  contains  only  two  market-towns,  Hrampton 
and  Lot >|; town. 

Brampitni  i;*  a  %-cry  antient  town^  and  has  a  weekly  mar- 
ket LIU  VVednes^day.  The  new  c- Impel  wa^  consecrated  in 
J  789,  and  ^eaily  enlarged  and  improved  in  1827.  A  new 
town-halli  of  an  ociaicorial  form,  and  a  national  school,  were 
erected  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle  in  IB  17.  Craa-works  are  now 
benig  established.  Here  are  four  dissenting  chapeli,  three 
Siiuduy  schools  a  irroinmar-iichool,  and  an  infant  school. 
The  old  church,  a  part  only  of  which  is  remaininpj,  is  situ- 
atarl  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  vdlage  of  Irthmt^ton.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
the  weaving  of  chucks  and  gini^hams  for  the  Carlisle  manu- 
raeiurers.  some  of  whom  have  lar^c  estalilishraents  at  War- 
wick-bridge, Carlisle,  and  Balston,  Township  population 
in  Ib31»  'lH4]i,  The  Mote  is  a  nataral  mount  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  probably  an  antient  fort.  It  rises  360  feel 
al)i>ve  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  commands  an  extensive 
prospect.  U|X)n  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Geit.  one  mUe 
and  a  half  to  the  south,  a  Roman  inscription  is  still  legible. 
Ahimt  two  miles  to  the  east  are  Lanercost-ahhey  and 
Naworth-cuiaUe.  Tlie  fiirmer  was  founded  in  1116,  and 
exhibits  some  beautifid  ruins;  the  latter  was  a  strong  fur- 
tress,  and  tho  baronial  mansion  of  the  lords  of  Gilsland  ;  it 
it  now  the  properly  and  oecasional  residence  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle.  The  seats  in  the  nc^hbourhood  are  Walton- 
htuivc,  Ed mond- castle,  and  Stone-baurip,  Gilsland  Spa 
is  a  much  fi-equented  wateiing-plnce  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iriliiiig,  about  nine  mdes  distant.  The  pari-h  of  Brampton 
gave  birth  to  Dr.  Guy  Carlton,  bishop  of  Bristol  and  after- 
wards of  Chichester,  and  to  James  Wallace,  Esq,,  attorney'^ 
ganerah  father  of  the  present  Loid  WLillacc. 

Lonirtown  is  a  modern  tov^n  on  the  borders  of  Sootland, 
in  the  parish  af  Art  buret,  which  parish  in  18.11  contain>Mi 
2053  inhabitants.  Tlie  Greets  arc  regular  and  spacious. 
Thursday  is  the  market -flay.  Cranberries  in  the  season 
are  bioui^ht  to  this  market  in  great  quantities  from  the 
moors  of  Scotland.  On  Monday  a  market  is  held  for  bacon 
and  butler,  in  which  articles  there  is  an  extensive  trade. 
Arthiirfet  church,  a  ver>'  elegant  Gothic  structure,  about 
half  a  mile  diitaut,  was  built  in  1609.  In  the  town  are  a 
Piesbyterian  meeting  house  and  two  chanty-schools,  Ne- 
tberby  is  plea^santly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  about 
two  miles  from  Longtown.  Li(!del  Strength,  the  aite  of 
an  antient  castle,  is  about  four  miles  distant. 

Divuioiis  f'tr  ecchiiiasfical  and  tesal  purpoiet.— The 
whole  of  the  county  is  in  the  dioeese  of  Carlisle,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ward  of  Allerdiile-ahove-Denvent,  in  the 
diocefie  of  Chester,  and  the  parish  of  Alston^  in  that  of 
Durham,  The  gross  yearly  value  of  the  see  may  be  esti- 
mated, upon  an  average  of  seven  years,  at  30 UU/.  The 
OMamiasioiiors  appointed  to  consider  the  stale  of  tho  dio- 
ce^s  in  Enirland  and  Wales  recommend  that  the  sees  of 
Carlisle  and  Sudor  and  Man  be  ynite<l:  and  that  the  iho- 
case  consist  of  the  present  dioce$.e  of  Carlisle,  of  those  parts 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  which  are  now  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  deanerj^  of  Fumess  and  Cartmel, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  of  the  parish  of  Alston,  and 
of  the  Iftle  of  Man.  An  act  for  carrying  into  effect  the  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  was  passed  in  the  session  of 
parhaiuent,  18345, 

There  are  3  deaneries,  CarUsle^  Penrith,  and  Wigton ;  1 
archdeaconry;  HJ4  parishes;  4U\  townships;  41  rectories; 
28  vicarages;  59  peq>etual  curacies  and  chapelries;  and  7 
fcmall  extraparochial  places  and  hamlets.  The  Roman 
Catholii"*  hjive  6  chapels;  the  Independents  upwards  of 
20  ;  ih*  Church  of  Scotland  7,  and  the  Secession  7  ;  the 
Qiiakots  about  20;  the  Aniipti^bbaptists  6;  and  the 
MwihodiHts  fonipiising  the  Wcislevaas,  primitive  and  re- 
form, upwards  of  70.  The  corporation  of  the  dean  and 
tihaptcr  of  Carlisle  consists  of  the  dean»  4  prebendaries,  and 


6  minor  canons.  The  surplus  revenue,  after  thn  jmtij 
payments  and  temporary  charges,  amounts,  on  an  ataiigi 
of  iseven  years,  to  35 10/,*  which  sum  is  dividod  into  m 
equal  parts,  two  of  which  go  to  the  dean,  and  iha  rcmai 
equally  among  the  four  prebendaries.  Housos  ar*j 
assigned  for  their  residences,  which  they  respecti< 
cupy,  and  are  hound  to  keep  in  repair, 

Cumberland  is  eoraprehcnded  in  the  pforiiioa  €f  Torki 
and  in  the  northern  circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Car* 
lisle  twice  a  year.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  twice  at 
Carlisle  and  twice  at  Cockermouth  annually ;  the  Easier 
and  Michaelmes  sessions  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  Mid« 
summer  and  Christmas  at  the  former,  each  commencing  on 
Tuesday.  The  county  returns  four  tnembers  to  parlia^ 
ment  (two  having  been  added  by  the  Reform  Act);  two 
for  the  eaatern  division,  wbieh  includes  Cumberlantl,  Leath, 
and  Eskdale  Wards,  and  two  for  the  western  division,  eaoi* 
prising  the  wanls  of  Allerdale-above-Derweni,  Derwi^ntt 
and  AUerdale -below- Derwcnt.  Carlisle  sends  two  mesn* 
hers^  the  borough  of  Cockermouth  two,  and  WhitehaftB 
one  (the  last  also  given  by  the  Reform  Act).  Tbp  inMi> 
bers  Ibr  Carlisle  and  the  eastern  division  art'  >  i  Cb^ 

lisle;  the  members  for  Curkermouth  and  tii  i  diti- 

fiion  at  C<K*kermouth;  and  the  member  for  \  ^:n  at 

Whitehaven.    The  puUm^- stations  for  the  <  \imim 

are  Car i isle,  Bmrnpton,  Wigton.  Penrith,  ati  i  ,  a  Thf 
number  of  voters  by  the  registration  of  183B  v,  ^  ^  >.  The 
polhng  stations  f^jr  the  western  division  are  Cutki  nnouth, 
Asps  I  Ha,  KcKwick,  Biwtlc,  and  Eg  rem  out :  the  number  of 
voters  registered  in  1 836  was  4437.  Tlie  number  for  the 
borough  of  Carlisle  in  18i$ — &eeraeii,  32S»  houaeholdera 
684:  total,  lan. 

History  w&d  Aniiquitica. — ^The  earliest  inhabitants  cf 
Cumberland  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  were  the  Bh- 
gantes,  a  hold  and  warlike  people,  conquered  by  the  Roinaai 
about  A.  D,  121,  when  the  tamous  Roman  or  Pitts' WiU 
was  erected  by  Hadrian,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Cale- 
donians, who  bore  an  inveterale  hatred  to  the  Romaaa 
Thi.s  btirrior  was  formed  of  earth,  and  eonnectoda 
of  forts  erected  by  Agricola  in  78.  being  fbund 
cient,  Sovcrus,  in  'it(J,  built  one  of  stona»  73  i 
length,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the 
Fritin  The  last  was  streu'^thened  by  an  outward 
and  guarded  by  towers  and  a  chain  of  forts  and 
Retoain^^  of  both  walls,  but  particularly  of  that  of  I 
may  still  be  tracml  in  several  places.  At  a  very 
period,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  the  true  and  geai 
Briton^  were  called  Cumbri :  and  hence  probably 
name  of  iho  district,  Cumberland,  In  almost  every 
of  the  cQimty  are  remains  of  Biilish  and  Romi 
quities.  About  three  miles  from  Kirkoswald  is 
ieal  temple^  consist inj^  of  a  circle  of  6ixty-sc%-en 
stones,  called  I^n^  Meg  an«l  her  Daughter.  Another 
more  entiix?  circle  oi  stonoh  is  situated  a  mile  aod  a 
south-east  of  Kcbwiek.  Thi*  county  has  been  a  |: 
magazine  of  Roman  antiquities.  Tlic  remains  of 
garrisons  or  stations  are  still  distinctly  observable  at  H' 
port,  Old  Carlisle,  Old  Penrith,  and  Bewcasila 
altars,  insLtiptions,  coins,  instruments,  utensils,  &o. 
been  discovered  at  thes-c  places.  After  the  retntat  of 
Romans,  the  country  was  laid  waste  and  the  city  of 
lisle  reduced  to  a  complete  state  of  ruin  by  the  Scots 
Picts.  Tho  country  had  also  to  endure  ibe  mvagea 
Danes.  During  the  Saxon  Heptai'chy  it  was  j(iiu«»d| 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  but  was  governed  by 
chief  tarn  undtT  what  wasi  culled  the  Danish  law\ 
Norman  Conquest.  In  945  Cumberland  wa« 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
scene  of  war  and  bloodshed  l>ctwecD  the  two  crowiui^ " 
sometimeii  under  tho  dominion  of  the  kin^  of  " 
and  somelimes  under  thai  of  the  kings  of  Scot) 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  county  was  in  such  a 
of  poverty  and  desolation,  that  it  was  not  rated  fir 
Domesday  Book,  Williiim  the  Conqueror  having 
all  its  (axes.  Walter,  one  of  his  counnymen, 
foundation  of  a  priory  at  Carlisle,  \i  1 
ronverted  into  an  episcopal  see.  In  I 
finally  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Englana   i  11 

a  conference  held  at  York;  but  the  feutls  I 
km gdotns  continued  for  more  than   three   r 
wards,  and  thjs  counti*,  situate  on  the  bonlL-r-. 
ing  the  debatable  land,  was  often  the  acetie  oi  .^.....,..ui» 
rapine^  and  bloodshed.     In  1307  Bdwaid  I.  died,  on  an  ct* 
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tian  towards  Scotiand.  at  Burgh  Martli«  lidftr  Corlislt^t 

!  a  maaument  has  be«n  erected  to  Im  memory.  Hie 
l^iCanis  of  the  county  at  various  times  suiTertKl  raany 
lilies  aod  depriratioiift,  had  several  towns  burnt  and 
iDDnosterics  destroyed,  and  were  not  relieved  ftfom  hoatile 
altar ks  'i:  d  inroadii  uotd  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  by 
the  I  of  James  I.     E%en  after  this  time,  oiitrageaj 

and  p  -  were  frequently  com  mi  tied.   Dui  in^  the  civil 

vur  bciu€:yn  king  Charles  and  his  parliament,  and  also 
dunng  I  he  time  of  CromwdU  Carlisle  wa*  besiege<l,  and 
^^Llnhabitaata  vere  much  barassed  and  distro!»&eiL  This 
BpAty  was  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  the  rebellions  of  171.'^ 
iM  1  745*  In  the  latter,  Ca^li^[i!  wa»  taken  posuie^^ion  of 
hj  Cbaries  Stuart  and  his  followers,  and  was  relaken  by 
the  kind's  forces  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 

There  wore  fi>rmerly  Beveral  monafiterien  and  antient  bos- 
pit&La  in  Cumberland.     The  Austin  luonkif  had  a  priory  at 
LftlMreost  and  another  at  Carlisle.     The  Benedirlines  had 
pfioriai  at  Wetheral,  Nunnery,  St.  Bees,  and  Seaton.    The 
Cislereians  had  an  abbey  at  Holm  Cultram  and  a  not  bur  at 
CUder.     There  was  a  convent  of  grey  friars  at  Penrith; 
one  of  black  friars  and  another  of  i^rey  friars  at  Carlisle. 
There  wero  religious  houses  of  antient  foondation  at  Car- 
lisle, St.  Bees,  and  Dacre.     A  nunnery  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  Carlisle  by  David,  kiiii;  of  Scotland,  at  which 
re  wa$  an  hospital  for  thirteen  Itjpers,  dedicated  lo 
lias.    At  Wigtoii.  an  hosjriial  and  free  chapel  were 
u..iivj.i.!.'d  to  St.  Leonard.     Many  of  the  old  churches  ex- 
hibtt  remains  of  the  Saxon  und  early  Gothic  architecture. 
L^BT^'netis  of  the  former  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of 
^Mitm,  Torpenhow\  and  Ku-klinton ;   and  of  the  latter 


in  the  ahboys  of  Lauerootl^  %^i  Bolm  Cultram.  The 
end  of  tho  last- mentioned  ab^  U  ihc  only  spocimeu  of  iba 
latftst  Gothic  m  the  coiuity.  Tlio  ehurchos  of  Burgh -on- 
Sands,  Newioa  Arlodj.  and  Great  Sulkeld  have  slriu^ly- 
fortified  towers,  whuh  probably  served  aii  places  of  retake 
for  the  inhabitants  of  these  villi^res  lu  the  tune  of  au  ui- 
vosion* 

(Nicholson  and  Burn'»  Hiniory  and  AniiquitUs  qf  <*um* 
her  html;  HutchinsonV  HiHury  uf  Cumbt^riund  :  Cony« 
beare  and  PbiUins**  Gefdagy  qf  Engiund  and  fVuiu  i 
Otl«y*s  Gnidir  to  me  La/tfiif ;  Scott'a  Do, ;  Lysons'  H^auiiu 
of  Ens^land  and  h'tdes  :  Bailey  antl  Culiey*i»  *'^urrey  o/  ihs 
Agriculture  off      '      '      /;    HHUstnun  ^    ?or      '      V     / 


Dexcrij  (ion  o/Cn 

qf  England  and  ibtuUn  -, 

land,) 

Statistics. — Btm/A? 
cultural  and   xim\ 
eighth  on  the  list 


Comm  tit*  t  cat  tons  j  r. « //i 


Cumberland  is  both  an  agri- 
^  county.  It  is  the  twenty- 
lural  cii unties.  The  population, 
in  183U  included  4u,bt4  male  inhabitant*  of  twomy  years 
o  i  ajije  an  d  u p w ards  Of  t  h  is  n  u m  her,  1 5 » *!  6  G  w ere  euga i^ed 
in  ugriculiiirttl  pursuits,  and  32 J 4  in  manufactures  or  lU 
making  manufacturing  machinery.  The  latter  were  thus 
distributed:  the  manufacture  of  cotton  employed  22U0  ; 
calieijaacl  ifingbams,  3ti0;  woollens,  174  j  sail-tiuih,  Imcn, 
and  linen  tureud,  about  JUU;  pottery,  o;  and  about  2&if  m 
tho  mnuulacture  of  cordage,  sail  clothe  twine,  wurbled^  suid 
tobiicco,  niQst  of  thum  at  VVhiiebaven. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  the  last 
census  tlU31),  bhows  the  number  of  inhabUauts  and  ih^ir 
occupations  in  eacli  ward,  ike,  of  the  county. 


occur  ATI  DNS, 


W4ILIMV&C. 


Merdale  —  abovoi 

I>trvemt        .     J 

AAerdale  -^  below  i 

OunberUad  .  . 
Bdtdsle  *  .  . 
Li<arh  .... 
Ciiliile  (city)  .  . 
WlutehaTun  (town) 

Totals  •      .     . 


IIOUSKS, 


3,845 

5,094 
2,690 


^I«0i7 


4,140 
4,d93 

5,443 
4,326 
2,703 


34,820 


213 


478 


229 


I51J 


2,444 

2,040 

1,701 

2.223 

1,973 

249 


10.630 


T\ 


^.sli 


■2,360 

l,4G9 

1,699 
1.428 
1,396 
2,8^6 
788 


12,026 


€-3 


3,437 
1,843 


12,164 


PERSOSa 


18,950 

12,B37 

10,159 

11,987 

13,630 

9,450 

4,758 


81,9X1 


20,968 

10,44^ 

I2,ti04 

13,543 

10,556 

C,G35 


87,710 


3^,918 

36.396 

20,604 
23,091 
27,373 
20,UU6 
11.3\13 


109,081 


MalM 


5,225 
6.005 
6,937 

2.1^6 


40,6U 


54,377 
63,433 

"5,600 
81,971 


ToiaL      lua.  pef  C«&t. 
117,230      *       ,. 
133,744      .      14 
156,124     ,      17 
169,681      .      10 


Tbe  population  of  Cumberland  at  each  of  the  four  enu- 
aetttiooa  was; — 

62,853 
70,311 

80.524 
87,710 

rioji;  an  increase  betwieen  the  first  arid  last  periods  of 
Bon9>  or  nearly  44)  per  cent.,  being  Vl^  per  oent. 
\  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  Engiand. 
r  Krtjeiuei,  Crime,  <|-c, — The  bumi  expended  for 
Tof  tne  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 

)1  wcr^  £27.603,  wlilcb  waji  4#.  M._ 

for  each 
inhobitant. 


HOI  wer^  £27.603,  wlilcb  waji  4#.  Hd.\ 
ISll     ,,         44.985        ,,       ,,     6#.  SrfJ 
|»21     ,.         52,352        ,,       ,,      6#.  Sd.f  ic 
Bl     ,,         46,167        ,,       ,.      5#,  5i/J 


1  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  end- 
Inarch.  1836,  was  34,883/.  7«. ;  and  assuroit]^  that 
jlation  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per-c^*ntage 
1S3J  as  in  the  ten  year^  preceding^  that  period,  the 
^^  t  sum  gives  an  average  of  34^.  lid  for  each  inhabitant, 
pan  those  attsra^es  uro  bolow  tho^  for  the  whole  of  Euifland 
!iii4W«lfla. 

The  aura  raised  in  Cumberland  for  poor's-ratc,  county* 
nlD»  aad   other  local  purpoftesy  m  the  year  ending  25th 

*  A  »«v  dlTi^ion  Uai  boieD  maAc  tlnce  tkt  oenimi  «&•  t«keai  vhwJt  ii  nw 
ilMMi  l«  itm  firrtiom  i*«it  ut  iki«  MrUcl«, 


March.  1S33,  was  l«vidd  i^K>n  various  deicripilvns  of  pro* 
perty,  afi  follows ; — 

Qn  land  •  • 

f,  dwelling-houses  , 
y ,  mills,  thctoriea,  &c.  . 
, ,  manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c* 

Total  money  levied  by  astesiment  ,     58,244    4    0 

Tlie  amount  expended  was : — 

For  the  relief  of  1  he  poor  .         46 . 9  0  ]   1 5     $ 

In  ^uits  of  law,  removal  of  pauporft,  &c.  2,197     4    0 
For  other  purpoi^es  .  .  9,685  10     0 


s.  «,  d. 

43,405  14  0 

]'i,oS«i  G  0 

1,^62  10  0 

1,575  14  0 


Total  money  expended 


£58,684    9     U 


In  tlie  returns  made  up  for  the  three  succeeding  years* 
the  descriptions  of  property  aj»se>«ed  for  local  purpoeei  •!# 
not  distinguished. 

IBM.  IS3X  1«JC 

Tbe  lota]  nvMy  Icrkd.  waa    iEb7.9l9  13  0      M^m  U  Q      4(tJ»lt     I  • 

Expended  fur  relief  of  ponr    ,     43,(K!7    ^0      a^»96e    «0      MJSdi   2# 
l^iv>m.<iitft    lor     «r     kiwttiilil  .  j     a«j  in 


6jm  le 

4,507  H  9 


T7t4ip«n)o|ii«liftltitxpeD4«d  57.176  16  V    H6VS  !»  0     <e^t  ii  f 
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£. 

s. 

d. 

6 

.437 

7 

10 

1 

,552 

19 

3 

44 

9 

7 

1 

,078 

13 

8 

448 

It 

11 

123 

4 

3 

13^ 

12 

0 

r 

147 

12 

7 

200 

0 

0 

278 

8 

3 

717 

16 

41 

Th«^sa\iiig  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  '836»  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  IS35, 
ifi  therefore  rather  less  than  104  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  olhtjr  items  is  however  still  less  in  proportion  than  thai 
of  the  pre^eding^  year,  reducing  the  whole  amount  of  saving 
to  nearly  1 4  per  rent. 

From  a  parlianientar)'  report  on  the  subject,  made  in 
1836,  it  isi  found  that  the  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cum- 
berland is  14;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  is  215;  the  annual  income  ariainf?  from  the  toila 
and  parish  composition,  in  1834,  was  17,365/.  13**  2d.;  and 
the  annual  expenditure,  17,655/*  11*.  \ld> 

The  amount  of  expenditure  of  countv-rate  in  the  year 
IS34  was  1  Ipiei/.  15*.  8K— thus  disbursed  : 

Bridges,  building^,  repairs.  See. 
Gaols,  hoiHcs  of  corrt^tion,  &c.,  andi 
maintaining  prisoners.  &c,        .    f 
Shire  halls  and  court^^  of  justice^ ^ 
building,  re  pain  tig,  &c.  .         .    f 
Prosecutions 
Clerk  of  the*  peace    . 
Conveyanre  of  prisoners  before  trial  , 

of  transports 
Vagrunts^ — apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables— high  tind  special 
Gtvroner 
Miscellaneous 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  ?t*pteiinial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  respeclitcly  35  K  4ti8,  and  477  ;  making  an 
annual  average  of  50  in  the  first  period ;  of  58  in  the  se- 
cond, and  of  6fci  in  the  third  periotj. 

The  number  of  persons  trit^d  at  quarter^scssians  in   re- 
spect of  which  any  costs  were  pmd  out  of  the  county  rates 
I  in  each  of  the  years  I83t,  1832,  and  1833,  were  33,  38, 
and  50,  respectively ; 

1S3L  1999.  1B33. 

Totalnumberof  felonies  SO  tried  25  33  42 

„  misdemeanors        8  5  8 

^  The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  quarter- 
sessions  in  each  of  the  same  years  was  38^  43,  and  42, 
respectively  :  of  whom 

The  number  con\  ietefl  ^ixs    .29  33 

„         acquitted     .        .         5  8 

Discharged  by  proclamation  *         4  2 

At  the   assizes  and  ses^^ians  in  1835,  100 
I  charged  wijh  crimes  in  Cumberland  ;  out  of  which  number 
17  were  charged  with  offences  against   the  person,  10  of 
[vhieh  were   conimou  assaults;  only  I  was  commiltcfl  for 
'  Bousehreaking  ;  66  for  offences  against  properly  committed 
without  violence;  and  of  the  remaining  16  one  was  com- 
mitted  for   forger\\  1   for  uttering  counterfeit   coin,  4  for 
•  perjury,  and  10  for  riot.  Sec,     Of  (huso  committed  86  were 
convicted,  anrl  14  ac{|uittpd,  or  no  bill  found.    The  86  who 
were  convicted,  were  punished  as  follow :-— I  was  executed, 
2  transported  for  life,  1  for  14  years,  and  15  for  7  years;  4 
I  imprisoned  for  2  years  or  upwards  of  l  year,  2 1  for  1  year, 
or  more  than  6  months,  and  40  for  fi  months  or  under;  2 
1  were  discharged  on  sureties.     Of  the  offenders  79  were 
,  males  and  21  females.     Among  the  whole  number  50  could 
[  Vead  and  write,  22  could  read  only,  24  coidd  neither  read 
nor  write ;  and  of  the  remaining  4  (he  degree  of  instruction 
could  not  he  ascertained.     The  proportion  of  the  offenders 
to  the  population  in  1835  was  1  in  1697. 

The  number  of  persons  qualrfted  to  vote  for  the  county 
I  members  of  Cumberland  were,  in 

1834.  1SS5.  1836. 

The  eastern  division     ,     ,  3992         4623         4638 
The  western  division    .      ,4149         4406         4437 


The  Tarious  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  ]S3i 
and  1835,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1833. 
34 
6 
2 
persons  were 


8141 


9029 


9075 


which  is  I  in  14  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the 

I  mate  population  above  20  years  of  ai^e.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
36l7»  2*.  2d„  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county 

1  fftte. 

There  are  six  savings-banks  in  this  county.     The  num- 

'  ber  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of 

I  November  were  in  the  respective  years ; — 

I  JSJJ  IS3J.  ia3*.  1S3j, 

Number  of  depositors        3979  42  J  5        4543  4898 

Amount  of  depoBiU     X  125,537     133.827  140,399     149,414 


1834. 

IMS. 

DefOlilQTI 

,  Dcpoiitt, 

DepociloTV.  Dfjioiiif. 

Not  exceeding 

£20     2307 

£19,293 

2402 

£19.501 

tt 

50      1403 

42,730 

1568 

47,157 

n 

100       553 

38,401 

C4I 

41,739 

** 

150       176 

20,763 

175 

20,614 

j^ 

200         65 

14,563 

93 

15,903 

Above 

200          19 

4.649 

19 

4,500 

Education, — The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject,  delivered  after 
the  sessions  of  1835;— 


Sc^KKili. 

Infant  Schools    .......     II 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:  — 

Males  ,  .  . 
Females  ,  . 
Sex  not  specified 

Dady  Schools 632 

Number  of  children  at  such  school,  ages 
from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .... 

Females  .    .    . 

Sex  not  specified 


Scbolmti.  l^ial. 


377 

486 


863 


9688 
7149 
3831 


20,668 


21,531 


6100 
5553 
3039 


Schools   .    .    .   643 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction 

Sunday  Schools 185 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages 
from  4  to  1 5  years  :  — 

Males  .... 
Females  .  ,  . 
Sex  not  specified 

14.692 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  years 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  populaliou 
between  1821  and  1831^  and  Ihat  it  has  continued  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  hivt 
been  living  in  Cumberland  in  1634  (the  time  this  education 
inquiry  was  made)  34,860  persons  between  those  ages.    Of 
these  a  large  number  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  schook 
Only  four  Sunday  schools  are  returned  from  places  whert 
there  arc  no  other  schools,  and  where  the  chililren,  259  in 
number,  who  are  mstruined  therein,  cannot  be  supposed  Itr 
attend  at  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sundar* 
school  children  have  the  power  of  resorting  to  other  sctiooli 
also;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  dupliraJc 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Twenty  srhools,  cmi  tain  in  g  1380  chddren,  whirh 
arc  both   daily  and    Sunday  schools,  are    returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  ht 
thus  far  created.    After  making  deductions  tor  this,  we  laij 
conclude  that  much  below  two- thirds  of  the  childien  i^ 
ceive  instruction. 

Mainienance  qf  Schools, 


n^Mrlnlkia  t^f 

i„.c^™™»jR,..i«r,^^.i  ^L^sK-'  iSSra.!2c 

SebooU, 

Schli, 

SirbU. 

»chl». 
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9 

SnmUySctiuuti 

4 

mo 

306 

u 

171 

lifl 

1.897 

13^*4 

1 

9D 

15.077 

3Xi 

Ml 

9!i44 

ToUil 

dg 

8356  1     187 

Ihim 

506 

i6.lB7\    37 
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The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  in  tb« 
above  statement,  are  i  — 

SeliooU. 
Infant  Schools    .      .     »     ,     •     — 

Dady 3 

Sinulay     „    , 44 

The  schools  established  smce  1818 are: — 

Infant  and  other  daily  Schools     308 
Sunday  Schools      .      .      .      ,     143 

Seven  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
dady  schools  as  ^iven  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  tht 
children  of  the  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  d 
ftoy  other  religious  denomination;  such  exclusion  being 


SchoUr«. 

225 
6197 


6,910 
10,114 


disclmmeil  in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools 
established  by  dLHsenters*,  with  whom  are  hem  inclurkd 
Wesleymn  Methodists,  together  with  schools  for  the  cliildreix 
of  Romtm  Catholic  parents. 

Thirtv-nine  schools  in  Cumberland  have  lending-libTaries 
ftttftche<l  to  them. 

CUMBERLAND.  RICHARD,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann,  near  Aldersjiriile,  in  Londtm,  on  the  1 3th  of 
J  til V,  1632*  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
at  Si.  Prtul's  school,  and  went  thence  to  Magdalen  College, 
Gknabridge,  in  1649*  After  taking  his  raasler*s  degree  he 
thought  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly studied  medicine  for  a  short  lime;  but  he  soon 
relinquished  this  intention^  and  took  orders.  In  1658  ho 
WIS  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Braraptonj  in  North- 
tmptonshire,  where  he  remained  till  1667,  when  Sir  Orlando 
Brragman,  who  had  been  his  contemporary  at  Cambridge, 
and  hftd  now  become  lord  keeper,  llrMt  made  him  his  chap- 
kin,  and  shortly  after  bestowed  on  him  the  living  of  Alt- 
hilloura,  in  Stamford.  In  both  places  he  performed  the 
datJes  of  minister  with  the  most  exempliury  assiduit)'. 
In  Stamford  he  regularly  preached  three  times  every 
Sunday*  having  taken  upon  himself  a  weekly  lectureship 
m  addition  to  his  parochial  duties.  His  *  Inquiry  into  the 
Liws  of  Nature,*  which  was  written  while  he  was  ehaplajn 
to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgraan,  appeared  in  1G72,  the  vear  in 
which  Puffendorf  publiahed  his  *  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations/  His  *  Essay  en  Jewish  Weights  and 
Ifetfturea,*  a  work  of  great  learning  and  acuteness,  was  pub- 
Ikhed  in  1686. 

After  the  Revolution,  Dr.  CumWrland  wai^  raised  to  tlie 
lie  of  Peterborough,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White, 
»bo  refused  the  new  oath.  The  manner  in  which  the  many 
biihoprics  that  thus  became  vacant  were  filled  up  bv  Wil- 
litm  H  thus  dcscribe«l  by  Bishop  Burnet :  *  It  was  visible  that 
mall  these  nominations  and  the  filling  the  inferior  dignities 
Ihftt  became  void  by  their  promotion,  no  ambition  nor  court 
bvour  had  appeared  ;  men  were  not  scrambling  tor  prefer- 
ment, nor  using  arts  or  employing  friends  to  set  them  for- 
nrd  ;  on  the  contrar\%  men  were  sought  for  and  brought 
nut  of  their  retirement,  and  most  of  them  verj'  much 
ijEainst  their  own  inclinations.*  {Hisi.  qf  his  Ottm  Time^ 
t5.  ii.  p.  76.)  The^  remarks  are  particularly  applicable 
tft  Dr.  Cumberland's  case.  'Thts  km^  was  told/  says  Mr. 
Pivne,  his  chaplain,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  brief, 
lAQ  that  the  only,  memoir  of  Cumberland,  *that  Dr.  Cum- 
berland was  the  fittesi  man  he  could  nominate  to  the  ' 
babapric  of  Peterborough.  Thus  a  private  country  cler-  ! 
if^man,  without  posting  to  courl, — a  place  he  had  rarely  ' 
Heiu — with  out  suing  to  great  men,  wilhuut  taking  the  least 
Kep  towards  soliciting  for  it,  was  pilclied  upon  to  fill  a 
|mt  trust,  only  because  he  was  fittest  for  it.  He  walked 
iller  bis  usual  manner  on  a  post- day  to  the  cotfce- house. 
Mid  read  in  the  newspaper  I  hat  one  Dr.  Cumberland,  of 
ltamford»  was  named  to  ilie  bishoprii'  of  Peterborough ; 
k  greater  surprise  to  himself  than  to  any  body  else.*  (Pre- 
bee  to  Sanchoniathoa's  History ^  p.  xii;i  This  was  in  the 
btieth  year  of  his  age  ;  hut  his  health  was  still  good. 
Bid  be  entered  with  great  xeal  on  the  jwrformance  of  his 
lew  duties  He  had  eommcnced,  some  year^v  before,  a  eri- 
leal  examination  of  Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician  Historv  ; 
tad  this  work  still  occupied  him  for  some  years  after  tie 
rte*  made  a  bishop.  It  led  hmi  to  several  cos^iaie  in- 
{uirit^,  the  resultji  of  which  were  published  some  lime 
tfter  his  death  under  the  title  of  *Originea  Antiquissim«*, 
Ir  Attempts  f.>r  Discovering  the  Times  of  the  first  Planting 
kf  Xati,  ms/  Neither  was  the  scries  of  dissertations  on  San- 
'[i*s  History  published  during  his  lifetime.  They 
f  I!  edited hy  Mr.  Payne»  and  published,  the  latter  in 

UiO.  liie  former  m  1724.  At  the  age  of  eighty-three  Dr«  | 
Cumberland,  havingbeen  presented  by  Dr.  Wilkins  with  a 
ba^  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  then  just  published,  com-  j 
iMOced,  like  another  Cato,  the  studv  of  Coptic  *  At  this  | 
Ife.'  says  Mr.  Payne,  *  he  mastered  tlie  lanj^ia^e,  and  went  ' 
through  great  part  of  this  version,  juid  would  often  j^ive  rac  ^ 
ttflallent  hnvts  and  remarks  as  he  proceeded  in  readins^  of 
it*  He  died  on  the  Dth  of  October,  1718,  in  the  eighty-  1 
leventlt  year  of  his  a»e.  \ 

Ur.  Cumberland  8  private  character  appears  to  have  been 
I  Wffert  model  of  virtue.  '  When  I  read/  says  Mr.  Payne, 
'me  character  given  in  Scripture  of  Mosca,  that  **  he  was 
ivrr  meek  almve  all  the  men  that  were  U]:on  the  face  of  tlie 
earih/'  and  tliat  given  to  Nalhaniel  by  our  Saviour,  thtit 


**  he  wa5  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile  ;**  I 
enn  not  hut  apply  them  to  this  extraordinary  person,  for  1 
think  there  never  could  be  a  man  after  them  lihom  these 
characters  do  more  truly  fit.*  He  was  a  man  also  of  most 
extensive  learning.  *  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  branches  of  philosophy  :  he  had  good  judgment  in 
physic,  knew  everj  tiling  that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  had 
an  intimacy  with  the  classics.  Indeerl  he  was  a  stranger 
to  no  part  of  learning,  but  every  subject  he  had  oceanion  to 
talk  of,  he  was  as  much  a  master  of  it  as  if  the  direction  of 
his  studies  had  chiefly  lain  that  way.  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  in  scripture,  and  had  laid  up  that  treasure  in  his 
mind*  No  hard  passage  ever  occurred,  either  occasionally 
or  in  reading,  but  he  could  readily  give  the  meanincj  of  ii, 
and  the  several  interpretations,  without  needing  to  consult 
his  books.* 

The  himiiry  into  the  Laws  of  Nature*  was  called  forth 
by  the  political  and  in  oral  works  of  Hobbes.  Hobbes  is 
charged  therein  with  atheism  ;  he  is  represented,  as  he  is 
also  represented  in  Cudworth's  *  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality/  as  den\ing  any  standard  of  moral  good  and  evil 
other  than  one  fashioned  by  human  law;  he  is  upbraided 
for  the  forms  of  expression  that  in  a  state  of  nature  all  men 
have  a  right  to  all  things,  and  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a 
stato  of  war.  Tliese  difierenees  between  Hobbes  and  Cum- 
berland may  be  all  traced  to  a  misanprehcnsion  of  tlio 
former's  meaning.  As  regards  Cumherland's  own  views  of 
moral  science,  they  are  substantially  correct.  Objectiuus 
may  be  made  to  the  phrases,  *  law  of  nature'  and  '  riirht 
reason,*  by  which  last  he  denotes  the  set  of  faculties  em- 
ployed in  llie  determination  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But 
though  in  a  science  where  the  chief  disputes  that  have 
arisen  are  verbal  disputes,  phraseology  cannot  be  accounted 
unimportant,  and  though  that  phraseology,  combined  wuh 
clumsiness  of  style  and  arrangement,  has  prevented  a 
general  perception  of  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work, 
we  must-,  while  we  regret  the  defect  and  its  consequences, 
do  juatice  to  a  really  correct  system.  Tendency  to  a  fleet 
the  general  good  is  made  the  standard  of  morality.  To 
endeavour  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  general  good, 
is  thp  one  great  duty,  or  the  one  great  *law  of  nature;*  and 
wo  know,  according  to  Cumberland,  that  it  is  a  duty  or  law 
of  nature,  or  law  of  God,  because  we  know  Ihat  an  indi- 
vidual derives  the  greatest  happiness  from  the  exercise 
of  benevolence,  and  that  God  aesires  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures.  Carrying  out  the  funda- 
mental princtnle,  that  the  greatest  general  i(ood  is  to  bo 
sought,  he  deduces  the  several  particular  duties  or  parti- 
cular Maws  of  nature/  He  fountis  government  upon,  and 
tests  it  by,  the  same  principle. 

Sir  Jameii  Mackintosh,  after  passing  one  or  two  other 
criticisms  on  Cumberland's  system,  oljserves :  'He  had  a 
momentary  ghmpse  of  the  possihility,  that  some  human 
actions  might  be  ]>erforraed  with  a  view  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  wjthoot  any  consideration  of  the  pleasure  retlecled 
back  on  ourselves.  But  it  is  too  faint  and  transient  to  be 
worthy  of  observation,  otherwise  than  as  a  new  proof  how 
often  great  truths  must  Hit  before  the  understantbng  before 
they  can  be  firmly  and  finally  held  in  its  grasp.'  The  preity 
sentiment  of  the  second  sentence  is  doubtless  the  t<ecret 
of  a  criticism,  which,  passed  upon  a  fcystem  that  makes  the 
general  good  the  end,  and  spoken  of  the  good  accruing 
to  one*s  self  from  the  purtiuit  of  the  general  good  only  as  an 
index  to  the  will  of  God,  is,  at  best,  unmeaning.  Sir  James 
afterwards  says:  'Throughout  his  whole  reasoning,  he 
adheres  to  the  accustomed  eonfuhion  of  the  quality  which 
renders  actions  virtuous  with  the  sentiments  excited  in  us 
by  the  contemplation  of  them/  *  The  quality  whith  ren- 
ders actions  virtuous*  is,  accortling  to  Cumberland,  their 
tendency  to  increase  the  general  good.  *  The  sentiments 
excited  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  Ihera*  are,  the  senti- 
ments of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Does 
Cumberland  confound  these  sentiments  with  a  tendency  to 
increase  general  good?  Can  this,  which  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh calls  an  *  accustomed  confusion,*  ever  have  taken 
place?     {jyisseitaiion  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  sec,  v.) 

The 'Inquiry',  as  maybe  inferred  from  the  Latin  title 
which  has  been  given,  was  written  in  Latin.  It  was  printed 
in  a  most  inaccurate  way,  and  the  innumerable  errors  of 

•  TUb  foltnwinic  (•  iti-PtiUe  lU  fulil  fifOii-woTlt:— "  T^  L.r(;ibua  Naturv  Diiqitf- 
■Uio  Philo«oj>liie{i,  in  i|ua  i^nrMTH  fornui,  •unmn.i  cnpila,  orJo,  pronMilpalio,  et 
oliUlritM,  e  rerttiw  oaIuto  iaTe«titaBmr  i  quiuettam  Elementu  l'liilo«^hi« 
llot)btAfUi«  cum  moTtilt*  lutn  clTtlU,  eoDii4erui|ur«t  fefUUBtur/ 
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The  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  '836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1835, 
ii  therefore  rather  less  than  104  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  other  items  is  however  still  less  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  reducing  the  whole  amount  of  saving 
to  neajly  1 4  per  cent. 

From  a  parUamentary  report  on  the  suhject^  made  in 
1836,  it  iii  found  that  the  numher  of  turnpike  I  rusts  in  Cum- 
berland is  1 4  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  is  215;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls 
and  parish  composition*  in  1834.  was  17,355/,  15**  2d,;  and 
the  annual  expenditure,  I  7,655/.  1  Ir.  Hrf.  1 

The  amount  of  expeiidiivu'c  of  countv-rate  in  the  year 
1 834  was  11 , 1 6 1  /.  1 5*.  8^— t Inis  disburWd : 

£, 
Bridges,  building,  repairs.  Sec, 
Gaols,  houses  of  corrtiction,  &c.,  and) 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c.        ,    I 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice — i 
buildings  repairing.  &c.  *         ,    \ 
Prosecutions 
Clerk  of  the  peace    . 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  , 
of  transports 
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641        41.739 
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Vagrants — apprehending:  and  conveying 
5— high  and  special 


1,078 
44S 
123 
132 
147 
200 
278 
717 


8 
11 
3 
0 
7 
0 
3 
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Constables 
Coroner 
Mi&cellaneous 
The  uuml^er  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
file  three  septennial  periods*  emling  with  1820.  1827,  and 
1934.  were  respec lively  361,  408,  aind  477  ;  making  an 
Ennual  average  of  50  in  the  fii'st  period ;  of  58  in  the  se- 
cond, and  of  08  in  the  third  period. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quartflr-sestions  in  re- 
apect  of  winch  any  costs  wore  paid  out  of  the  county  rates 
in  each  of  the  years  1831.  1832,  and  1833.  xvere  33.  38. 
ai^d  50,  respectively  : 

183L  1S3S,  1833. 

Total  number  of  felonies  so  trie4   25  33  42 

„  misdemeanors        8  5  8 

.  The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  quarter- 
sessions  in  each  of  the  same  years  was  38^  43.  and  42, 
respectively  :  of  whom 

1831.  1839.  1833. 

The  number  convicted  was    .       29  33  34 

.,         acquitted     »        .         5  B  6 

Bischargedby  proelttroation  *         4  2  2 

At  the   assises  and  sessions  in  1835,  100  persons  were 
\  charged  with  crimes  in  Cumberland  ;  out  of  wliich  number 
17  were   charged  wilh   olTences  against   the   person*  10  of 
Tshich  were   common  assaulls :  only  I  was  rommille<l  for 
housiibreaking;  66  for  offences  against  prop^^rty  committed 
I  without  violence;  and  of  the  remaining  16  one  was  com- 
mitted  for   forgery%  1   for  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  4  for 
perjury,  and  10  for  not,  &c.     Of  iho*e  committed  86  were 
[  convicted,  and  1 4  sicquitted.  or  no  bill  found.    The  86  wlio 
[were  convicted,  were  punished  as  follow: — I  was  executed, 
2  transported  for  life,  i  for  14  years,  and  15  for  7  years;  4 
I  imprisoned  for  2  years  or  upwartls  of  I  j^ar,  21  for  1  year, 
or  more  than  G  months,  and  40  for  6  months  or  under ;  2 
i  were   disr barged  on  sureties.     Of  the  offenders  79   were 
,  inaltjs  and  21  females.     Among  the  whole  numher  50  could 
[  Vead  and  write,  22  could  read  only,  24  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  and  of  the  remaining  4  the  degree  of  iostrnciion 
could  not  be  ascertained.     The  proportion  of  the  offenders 
I  to  the  populaiion  in  1835  was  1  in  1097. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
I  xnembuvs  of  Cumberland  were,  in 

1834.  laaS.  1836. 

The  eastern  division    .     .  3'J92         4623         4fi38 
The  western  division    ,      ,4140         4406         4437 
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9075 


i  Irhich  is  1  in  14  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the 
male  ])upulahon  above  20  years  of  as^e.     The  expanses  of 

I  the   last  election    to   the   inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
361/.  2*.  2d.,  and   were  paid  out  of  the  general  county 

I  rate. 

There  are  six  savings-banks  in  Ibis  county.  Tlit*  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  dcpjsits  yn  the  20th  of 
November  were  in  the  respective  years : — 

1  l&  1«J3,  1B34.  1?3j. 

Number  of  depositors        3979  4215        4543  48'JS 

Amount  of  deposiu     £125,537     133,827   140.399     149,414 


The  Tari{>us  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1634 
and  1835.  were  distributed  Jts  under: — 

£20  2307 

50  1403 

100  553 

150  176 

200  S5 

200  19 

The  following  particulars  are  obtained  fTOtn 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject,  delivered  after 
thesesisionsof  1«35:  — 

Schooli.  Scliolan.  TmA 

Infant  Schools    ,,....,     11 
Number  of  infants  at  such  schcxils ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:— 

Males   ,    ,    .  377 

Females    .    .  486 

Sex  not  specified  — 

8$3 


Daily  Schools       , 632 

Number  of  children  at  such  school,  ages 
from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males   ....  9688 

Females  .    ♦    ,  7149 

Sex  not  specified  383 1 

20.663 

Schools   .    .    .  C43  

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  •     21,331 

Sunday  Schools    .......   185 

Number  of  cliildren  at  such  school*,  ages 
from  4  to  15  years:  — 

Males  ....  6100 

Females   .    .    *  5553 

Sex  not  specified  3039 

iA,m 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  1 5  yeari 
increased  in  the  &ame  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popul&lioo 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  that  it  has  continued  to  in* 
crease  in  the  same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  hart 
been  living  in  Cumberland  in  1834  (the  time  this  education 
inquiry  was  made)  54,660  persons  between  those  ages*  Of 
the&e  a  large  number  attend  both  daily  aud  Sunday  schools. 
Only  four  Sunday  schools  are  returned  from  places  whert 
there  arc  no  other  ^hools.  and  wheve  the  chiblren,  258  in 
number,  who  me  mstrurted  therein,  cannot  be  fctippo*ed  Ut 
attend  at  any  other  school  ;  a  I  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have  the  power  of  resorting  to  other  schoali 
also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplic»J< 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  renuiu 
uncertain.  Twenty  scbocds,  containing  1390  children,  wbiefc 
are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  arc  relumed  (torn 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  hi 
thus  far  created*  Afler  making  deductions  for  ihisi.we  mtf 
conclude  that  much  below  two-lhirtls  of  the  chiidrou  re* 
ceive  instruction. 

Maintenance  q^  SchooU. 


%-,^«n™ij8r.u^.p.5".i  (isyssK-  S:trsi.'Sfi: 

ScbiUu, 

WiU. 

aci>«- 

&c»ll>. 

Urho- 

Sebb, 

&Mm. 

fick» 

Dnily  Sch(»l> 
SunJaygclKiolj 

4 

soio 

306 

s 
11 

m 

US 

1J»7 

4 
501 

1 

m 

15.077 
30 

9 

Ml 

res 

Totol..... 

m 

93^ 

m 

tsoec^ 

506 

15.18/ 

37 

Xii 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  inchtdcd  in  tb« 
above  statement,  are:^ 

ScbooU.        Sd)ok«i. 
Infant  Schools    .      ,      »      .      .     ^  — 

Daily .       3  225 

Sunday     .,.*..,.     44  5197 

The  schools  eistablished  since  1818  are: — 

Infant  and  other  daily  Schools     308  8.910 

Sunday  Schools      .      «      .      .     143  10.1(4 

Seven  boarding  school*  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  tbi 
children  of  the  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  ot 
any  other  religious  denomination;   such  excluaion  bein£ 


dlKlaimecl  in  almoist  e\'ery  instance,  especially  in  schools 
eitablished  by  dissenters*,  with  whom  are  here  included 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with  schools  for  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Thirty-nine  schools  in  Cumberland  have  lending-libraries 
attacheil  to  them. 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD,  wag  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann,  near  AhJersf^ite,  in  London*  on  the  13th  of 
JnU%  1632.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
tt  St.  Paurs  scho<»l»  and  went  Ihence  to  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  in.  1G49.  Afler  taking  his  master^s  degree  be 
thought  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly s^tudied  medicine  for  a  short  lirac^  but  he  soon 
relinquished  this  intention,  and  took  orders.  In  1658  be 
WM  appointed  fo  the  rectory  of  Brampton,  in  North- 
amptonshire, where  he  remained  till  1667,  when  SirOrlando 
Bridgman,  who  had  been  his  contemporary  at  Cambridge, 
and  bad  now  become  lord  keeper,  first  made  him  his  chap- 
liin,  luid  shortly  af\er  bei^towed  on  him  the  living  of  All- 
hallows,  in  Stamford.  In  both  places  he  performed  the 
dudes  of  minister  with  the  mo!«t  exemplary  assiduity. 
In  Stamford  he  regularly  preached  three  times  ever)' 
Sanday,  havinfj  taken  ujKin  himself  a  weekly  lectureship 
in  addition  to  his  parochial  duties.  His  'Inquiry  into  the 
Liws  of  Nature,*  which  was  written  winks  he  wiis  chaplain 
to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman*  appeared  in  1G72,  the  vear  in 
which  Paffendorf  published  his  *  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nuure  and  Natiouii.*  His  *  Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and 
Hei^tires,*  a  work  of  great  learning  and  acuteness,  was  pub- 
tiihed  in  1686. 

After  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Cumberland  wtk^  raised  to  the 
lee  of  Peterbonmgb,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White, 
who  refused  the  new  oath.  The  manner  in  which  the  many 
b«hopnc»  that  thus  became  vacant  were  filled  up  bv  Wil- 
bm  is  thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet :  *  It  was  visjbie  that 
in  all  these  nominations,  and  the  filling  the  inferior  dignities 
Ihflt  became  void  by  their  promotion,  no  ambition  nor  court 
iroor  had  appeared ;  men  were  not  s^rrumblinEr  far  prefer- 
teenr,  nor  usin^  artj*  or  employing  friends  to  set  them  for- 
ward ;  on  tlie  contrary,  men  were  sought  for  and  brought 
ftil  of  their  Tetirement,  imd  most  of  them  very  much 
tf^nst  their  own  inclinations.'  (HisL  qf  his  Orm  Time^ 
^»L  ii.  p.  76»)  These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable 
b  Dr.  Ciunberland's  case.  *The  kmg  was  told/  says  Mr. 
hiyne,  his  chaplain,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  brief, 
iia  that  the  only,  memoir  of  CumbeHand,  *t!iat  Dr.  Cum- 
laiand  was  the  fittest  man  he  could  nominate  to  the 
iihiipric  of  Peterborough.  Thus  a  private  country  clcr- 
|^iium»  without  posting  to  courl,— a  place  he  had  rarely 
ben, — without  suing  to  great  men,  without  taking  the  least 
lep  towards  soliciting  for  it,  was  pitched  uptm  to  fill  a 
|t€at  trust*  only  because  he  was  fittest  for  it.  Ho  walked 
tftet  his  usual  manner  on  a  post-day  to  the  cotFee  house,  y 
bod  read  in  the  newspaper  that  one  Di\  Cumberland,  of ' 
luxnfordt  was  named  lo  the  bishoprii*  of  Peterboroiigh  ; 
i  greater  surprise  to  himself  than  to  any  body  else/  (Pre- 
kce  to  Sanchoniathon's  History-,  p.  xii.)  Tliiswasin  the 
ixiieth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  his  health  was  still  good,  I 
Ind  lie  entered  with  great  xeal  on  the  performance  of  his  | 
lew  duties.  Ho  had  commenced,  some  years  betV*re,  a  cri- 
leal  examination  of  Sanchoniaihon's  Phcenician  History ; 
Ind  this  work  still  occupied  him  for  some  years  after  to 
irss  made  a  bishop.  It  led  him  to  several  cojjpiate  in- 
loiriet,  Ihe  results  of  which  were  published  some  time 
Iftcrhis  death  under  the  title  of  *Origines  Anliquissimm, 
kr  Attempts  ibr  Discovering  the  Times  of  ibe  first  Planting 
If  Nations."  Neither  was  the  serits  of  dissertations  on  San-  ' 
lfaoiiiathon*s  History  publishefl  during  his  lifetime.  They 
i^we  both  edited  by  Mr  Payne,  and  puhhshed,  the  latter  in 
1720.  the  former  in  17'24  At  the  age  of  eighty-three  Dr. 
Cumberland,  having  been  presented  by  Dr.  Wilkina  with  a 
topy  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  then  just  published,  com- 
iMQoed,  like  another  Cato*  ihe  study  of  Coptic.  *  At  this 
l(^*  wiys  Mr.  Payne»  *  he  mastered  the  languaso,  and  went 
Ihrough  great  part  of  this  version,  atid  would  often  give  me 

itknt  hints  and  remarks  as  ho  proceeded  in  reading  of 

|He  died  on  the  Oih  of  October,  17 18,  in  the  eighty- 
i.>ii- ,>t*  bis  age. 

lands  private  charucler appears  to  have  been 
1  of  virtue,     *  When  I  read,*  says  Mn  Payne, 

►  character  given  in  Scripture  of  Moses,  that  •*  ho  was 
vtvy  meek  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  I 
taitJv'*  Mi^  ^^t  given  to  Nathaniel  by  our  Saviour,  that  i 


"  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  gnile  ;'*  I 
can  not  hut  apply  them  to  Ibis  extraordinary  person,  for  I 
think  there  never  could  be  a  man  after  them  whom  iheso 
characters  do  more  truly  fit,*  He  was  a  man  also  of  most 
extensive  learning.  *  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  wiili 
all  the  branches  of  philosophy  :  he  had  good  judgment  in 
physic,  knew  everything  that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  hnd 
an  intimacy  with  the  classics.  Indeed  he  was  a  stranger 
to  no  part  of  learning,  but  ever}'  subject  ho  had  occasion  to 
talk  of,  he  was  as  much  a  master  of  it  as  if  the  direction  of 
his  studies  bad  chiefly  lain  that  wav.  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  in  scripture,  and  had  laid  up  tliat  treasure  in  his 
mind*  No  hard  passage  ever  occurred,  either  oceatiionally 
or  in  reading,  but  he  could  readily  give  the  meaning  of  if, 
and  the  several  interpretations,  without  needmg  to  consult 
his  books.' 

The  Inonir>'  into  the  Laws  of  Nature*  w^as  called  forth 
by  the  political  and  moral  works  of  Hobbes.  Hobhes  is 
charged  therein  with  atheism  ;  he  is  represented,  as  he  is 
also  represented  in  Cudworlh's  'Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,*  a^  denying  any  standard  of  moral  good  and  evil 
other  than  one  fashioned  by  human  law  ;  be  is  upbraided 
fi>r  the  forms  of  expression  that  in  a  state  of  nature  all  men 
have  a  right  to  all  things,  and  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a 
state  of  war.  These  differences  between  Hobhes  and  Cum- 
berland may  be  all  traced  to  a  misapprehension  of  tho 
former's  meaning.  As  regards  Cumberland's  own  ^ iews  of 
moral  science,  they  are  subsiantially  correct.  Objections 
may  be  made  to  the  phrases,  *  law  of  nature*  and  *  right 
reason,*  by  which  last  be  denotes  the  set  of  faculties  em- 
ployed in  tlie  determination  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But 
though  in  a  science  where  the  chief  disputes  that  have 
arisen  are  verbal  disputes,  phraseolog)'  cannot  be  aciM>unfed 
unimportant,  and  though  that  phraseolog}%  combined  wiih 
clumsiness  of  style  and  arrangement,  has  prevented  n 
general  perception  of  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work, 
we  nnust,  while  we  regret  tho  defect  and  its  conscquent*cs» 
do  justice  to  a  really  correct  system.  Tendenw  to  afiect 
the  general  good  is  made  the  standard  of  morality.  To 
endeavour  to  etlect  the  greatest  amount  of  general  good, 
is  tlip  one  great  duty*  or  the  one  great  '  law  of  nature ;'  and 
wc  know%  according  to  Cumberland,  that  it  is  a  duty  or  law 
of  nature,  or  law  of  God,  because  we  know  that  an  mdi* 
vidnal  derives  the  greatest  happiness  from  the  excnnse 
of  benevolence,  and  that  God  desires  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures.  Carrying  out  the  funda- 
mental prineinle,  that  the  greatest  general  good  is  to  be 
Bouptht,  he  deduces  the  several  narticular  duties  or  pnrti- 
rular  4aws  of  nature.'  He  founds*  government  upon,  and 
tests  it  by,  the  same  principle* 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  passing  one  or  two  otlier 
criticisms  on  Cumberland**  system,  oliservea  f  *  He  Iiad  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  possibility,  that  some  human 
actions  might  be  jierfornied  with  a  view  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  without  any  consideration  of  the  pleasure  rellecled 
Imck  on  ourselves.  But  it  is  too  faint  and  transient  to  be 
worthy  of  observation,  otherwise  than  as  a  new  proof  how 
often  great  truths  must  flit  before  the  understanding  before 
they  can  be  firmly  and  llnally  held  m  its  grasp.*  The  pre uy 
sentiment  of  the  s^econd  sentence  is  doubtless  the  secret 
of  a  criticism,  which,  passed  ujwn  a  system  that  makes  the 
general  good  the  end,  and  spukea  of  ilic  good  accruing 
to  one*s  self  from  the  pursuit  of  the  general  good  only  as  au 
index  to  the  will  iyf  Ciod,  is,  at  best,  unmeaning.  Sir  James 
afterwards  says;  *  Throughout  his  whole  reasoning,  he 
adheres  to  tho  aeeustomed  confusion  of  the  quality  which 
renders  actions  virtuous  with  the  sentiments  excited  in  us 
by  the  contemplation  of  them.*  *  The  quality  whiih  ren- 
ders actions  virtuous'  is,  according  to  Cumberland,  their 
tendency  to  increase  the  general  good.  *  The  sentiments 
excitod  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  them*  are,  the  senti- 
ments of  moral  approbation  'a\\A  disapprobation.  Does 
Cumberland  confound  these  sentiments  with  a  ii^ndency  to 
increase  general  good?  Can  this,  which  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh calls  an  *  accustoraefl  confusion,'  ever  have  taken 
place?     (Dissertation  m  Ethical  Phiiosnp/^y,  sec.  v.) 

Tlie  *  Inquiry*,  as  maybe  inferred  from  the  I^tin  tiite 
which  has  been  given,  was  written  in  Latin,  It  was  printed 
in  a  most  inaccurate  way,  and  the  innumerable  errors  of 

•Tilt  fultowluK  \*  Ihe  nil*  iu  full  of  tb*»  work.'— *  D«  L«giUut  Salurv  IHiq«(- 
•Itlo  PhilotopliiciL.  to  <|ua  eAtum  roTm&.  •umntB  cap\U,ori)o.  pruimitifano,  «t 
olkUfitio,  c  n-TUtn  u»tu»  invetttKUtur  ;  HulMlkm  Elnnctito  PhilotofiHuB 
llobbi*n»,  cum  moraU*  turn  dTilli,  coiwklcrMtur  tl  ttn««iiluT,* 
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The  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of: 
thepoor  in  *836,  as  compared  with  the  cxpen<liture  of  1835» 
18  therefore  rather  less  than  10^  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  other  items  is  however  still  less  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year^  reducing  th©  whole  amount  of  saiing 
to  nearly  14  per  cent* 

From  a  parliamentary  report  on  the  snhject,  made  in 
1836,  it  is  found  that  the  numher  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cum- 
heriand  is  14;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  is  215;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls 
and  parish  composition*  in  1834,  was  17,1165/.  15s.  2d.;  and 
the  annua!  expendirure,  1  7^655/.  1  L?.  lid 

The  amount  of  expenditure  of  countv-ratc  in  the  year 
1834  was  1 IJGIL  I5s.  S^d.-^thus  disbursed: 

BridgeSp  building,  repairs,  &c. 
GaoK  houses  of  porreciion,  Stc*,  and  \ 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c.        .    i 
Shire  halls  And  court«i  of  justice — i 
buihhng,  repairing,  &c.  .         ,    f 
Prosecutions 
Clerk  of  the  peace    . 
Conveyance  of  pri«onei*a  before  trial  . 

, ,  of  iran*«ports 

Vagrants— apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables— high  and  special 
Coroner        ,  •  ,  • 

Misfclkiuoous  i  .  . 

The  imnilier  of  persons  ^barged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  >eptennitil  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
183 1,  wtrc  respcCiiTely  351,  4tJ8,  and  477  ;  making  an 
ttnnuid  average  of  50  in  ihe  first  period ;  of  58  in  the  se- 
eonil,  and  of  ijy  in  the  third  period. 

The  number  of  per&ons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  ro- 
ot of  which  any  costs  wore  paid  out  of  the  county  rate* 
j__«ach  of  the  years  183t.  1632,  and  1833,  were  33,  38, 
iind  50,  respectively  : 

lasi.        isaa.        issa. 

Totalnumborof  felonies  so  tried  25  33  4*i 

„  misdemeanors        8  5  8 

.  The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  quarter - 
sessions  in  each  of  the  same  years  waa  38,  43,  and  42, 
respectively  -  of  whom 

1931 

The  number  convicted  was    .       29 

„         acquitted     .        ,         5 

Discharged  by  proclamation  .         4 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1835,  100  persons  were 

changed  with  crimes  in  Cumberland  ;  out  of  which  number 

17  were   charged  with   offence?^  against   the  person,  10  of 

which  were   common  assaults  :  uuly  I   was  committed  for 

housiibreaking;  6C  for  offences  agaiiist  proptsrty  committed 

,  without  violence ;  and  of  the  remaining  1 S  one  was  ci>ra- 

mitted   fur   forgery,  1   for  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  4  for 

perjury,  and  10  for  riot  &c.     Of  those  eoramitted  86  were 

convicted,  and  14  acquitted,  or  no  bill  found.    The  8G  who 

were  convicted,  were  punished  an  follow: — 1  was  executed, 

I  2   transported  for  life,  i  ibr  14  ycar,^  and  15  fur  7  years;  4 

I  imprisoned  for  2  years  or  upwards  of  I  yvar,  21  for  J  year, 

(or  more  than  6  months,  and  40  for  6  months  or  under;  2 

I  "were   discharged  on  sureties.     Of  the  nJtenders  79  were 

I  males  and  21  females.     Among  the  whole  number  50  could 

[Vead  and  write,  22  could  read  only,  24  could  neither  read 

nor  write  ;  and  of  the  remaining  4  tlie  dijgree  of  instruction 

eould  not  be  jLscerlained.    The  proportion  of  the  offenders 

I  to  the  population  in  1835  was  1  in  16U7. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
I  members  of  Cumberland  were,  in 

1834.  183S.  1836. 

The  eastern  division     .      .  3992         4G23         4638 
The  western  division    ,      ,   414'J         4406         4437 

8141  902O         9075 

[irhieh  is  I  in  14  of  the  whole  population,  and  I  in  4  of  the 
[male  population  above  20  years  of  age.  The  expentjcs  of 
I  the  last  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  wei'e 
[361/.  2s.  2d.t  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county 
I  Tate. 

I  There  are  six  savings-lwinks  in  this  county.  The  num- 
Il>er  of  depositors  and  amount  of  depusit«  on  the  20th  of 
I  November  were  in  the  respective  yean:^ — 

I  l8Ji  IMJ3.  1834.  IS35. 

I  Number  of  depositors        3979  4215        4543  4&U& 

Amount  Ofdeposita     £125,537     133,827   140,399     140,414 


1839, 

1833. 

33 

34 

8 

6 

2 

2 

The  Tarious  sums  placed  in 

the  savings-banks  in  1834 

and  1833,  were  distrihuled  ^  under: — 

1834. 

1835. 

DepoiJton.  Depo*it4. 

Dcpoiilon.  DvpoftHm 

Not  exceeding 

£20      2307 

£1U,293 

2402 

£19,501 

»t 

50     1403 

42,730 

1568 

47,157 

t» 

100       553 

38,401 

641 

41,739 

T» 

150        176 

20,763 

175 

2U,614 

,t 

200         85 

14,5(J3 

93 

15,903 

Aljove 

200          19 

4,640 

19 

4,500 

2U31 


Eduraiimi, — The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject,  delivered  after 
the  sessions  of  1835  :  — 

SetiooU.  Scbolftri.  TMt, 

Infant  Schools    .......     11 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years: — 

Males  .  .  . 
Females  ,  , 
Sex  not  spt«ifled 

Daily  Schoob       , 632 

Numher  of  children  at  such  school,  ages 
from  4  to  1 4  years : — 

Males  .    *    .   . 

Females  .    .    , 

Sex  not  specified 

Schools  ...  643 
Total  of  children  under  dnily  instruction 

Sunday  Schools    . 185 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages  i 

from  4  to  15  years  :^ 

Males  ....  6100 

Females  ...  5553 

Sex  not  specified  3039 

14.693 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  yean 
increased  in  the  same  mtio  as  the  whole  of  the  population 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  that  it  has  continued  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  ha« 
been  living  in  Cumberland  in  1834  (the  time  this  education 
inquiry  was  mado)  54,860  persons  between  those  ages.  Of 
these  a  large  number  attend  bolh  dnily  and  Sunday  schoob. 
Only  four  Sunday  schools  are  ret\irned  from  places  wherf 
there  are  no  other  schooliv  and  where  the  children,  258  in 
number,  who  are  inwtruried  therein,  cannot  be  suppo^  to 
attend  at  any  other  school  ;  ai  all  other  places  Sundar- 
school  children  have  the  power  of  resorting  to  other  scUooU 
also;  but  in  wiiat  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicste 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  reraaio 
unrerloin.  Twenty  schools,  containing  1380  rlnldren.wlucli 
are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  ht 
thus  far  created.  After  making  deductiona  for  this,  we  tosr 
conclude  that  much  below  two*lhirds  of  the  children  K* 
ceive  instruction. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


By,«d,*™.J8,..Wr,pC.«.|  rSL'^'K^'    SSTStSC 

»ct,i»U. 

5chl*. 

Sdils, 

Schli, 
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9 
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l5.iJ^ 

37 
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Tlie  schools  cBtablished  by  dis:jenters,  included  in  lli« 
atiove  statement,  are:  — 


S«)»litn. 


225 
5197 


Infant  Schools — 

Daily         „...,.,       3 
Sunday     „ 44 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are: — 

Infaiut  and  other  daily  Schools     308  8,910 

Sunday  Schools     *   \     ,      ,     143  10,114 

Seven  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  nnmber  d 
daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  thi 
chddrcu  of  the  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of 
any  other  religious  denomination;   such  exclusion  t>ein; 


disclaimecl  in  almost  cver>'  instance,  especially  in  scIickjIs 
established  by  dissenteri*,  with  whom  are  here  included 
Wesleyftn  Methodists,  together  with  schools  for  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Thirt>-nine  schools  in  Cumberland  have  lending-Uhmnes 
attach eiL  to  them. 

CUMBERLAND.  RICHARD,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann,  near  Alderstrale,  in  London,  on  the  13th  of 
Jttlv,  1632.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
It  St.  Pauri  school,  and  went  thence  to  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1649.  Af\er  taking  bis  master's  degree  he 
thought  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly studied  medicine  for  a  short  lime  ■  but  lie  «oon 
i^linquisbed  this  intention,  and  took  orders.  In  1658  he 
iras  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Brampton*  in  North- 
smptonshire,  where  he  remained  till  16G7,  when  Sir  Orlando 
Bndgman,  who  had  been  his  contemporary  at  Cambridge, 
and  bad  now  become  lord  keeper,  first  made  him  his  chap- 
lain,  and  shortly  at^er  beiitowed  on  him  the  living  of  All- 
hallows,  in  Stamford,  In  both  places  he  performed  the 
dudes  of  minisicr  with  the  most  exemplury  assiduity. 
In  Stamford  he  regularly  preached  three  limes  ever}' 
Sunday,  havinfj  taken  upon  himself  a  weekly  lectureship 
in  addition  lo  his  parochial  duties.  His  'Inquiry  into  the 
Lsws  of  Nature,-  wnicli  was  written  while  he  was  chaplain 
to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgraan,  appeared  in  1672,  the  vear  in 
which  PufTendorf  published  his  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Kuture  atid  Nations.*  His  '  Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and 
Hca^ures,*  a  work  of  great  learning  and  acuteness,  was  pub- 
iifthed  in  1686. 

AAer  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Cumberland  wan  raised  to  the 
tte  of  Peterborough,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White, 
liio  refuscnl  the  new  o>ttth.  The  manner  in  whicli  the  many 
bishoprics  that  thus  became  vacant  were  lllled  up  bv  Wil- 
liam I*  thus  dcacribed  by  Bishop  Burnet :  *  It  was  vjsibie  that 
in  all  these  nominationi*,  and  the  filhng the  inferior  dignities 
that  became  void  by  their  promotion,  no  ambition  nor  four  I 

tTOor  had  appeared ;  men  were  not  scmmbling  tor  prefer- 
ent,  nor  usinj^  arts  or  employing  friend.^  to  set  them  for- 
ITard  ;  on  the  oonlrary*  men  were  sought  for  and  brought 
^t   of  their  retirement,   and   most  of  them   verj'  much 
Igpifist  their  own  inclinations.*  (Hisf.  qf  hts  Otmi  Time, 
N»L  iL  p.  76.)     These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable 
b  Dr,  Cuml>erland*B  case.     'Tlie  kinrr  was  told/ sa}T4  Mr, 
^avTMS  his  chaplain,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  a  brief, 
In  tiit  the  only,  memoir  of  Cumberland,  *that  Dr.  Cum- 
Matid  was    the  Oil  est  man  he  could   nominate   to  the 
liihiipric  of  Peterborough.     Thus  a  private  country  cler-  I 
Qrman,  without  posting  to   court, — a  place  he  had  rarely  I 
li«ii. — without  sumg  to  great  men,  withuut  taking  the  least  ! 
top  towards   soliciting  for  it,  was  pitched  U|)on  to  fill  a  I 

K  trust,  only  because  he  was  fittest  for  it.     He  walked  | 
hta  usual  manner  tm  a  post-day  to  the  cafttic  houses 


*'  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile  ;**  I 
cannot  but  apply  them  lo  Ibis  extraordinary  person^  for  I 
think  there  never  could  be  a  man  after  tlieni  whom  these 
characters  do  mora  truly  fit.*  He  was  a  roan  al^  of  moi^t 
extensive  learning.  *  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  branchea  of  philosophy  :  he  had  good  jud^mient  in 
physic,  knew  everything  that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  had 
an  intimacy  with  the  classics.  Indeed  he  was  a  stranger 
to  no  part  of  learning,  but  every  subject  he  had  occasion  to 
talk  of,  he  was  as  much  a  master  of  it  as  if  the  direction  of 
his  studies  had  chiefly  lain  that  way.  He  wag  thoroughly 
conversant  in  scripture,  and  had  laid  up  that  treasure  in  his 
mind-  No  hard  passage  ever  occurred,  either  occa^Hjon^Uy 
or  in  reading,  but  he  could  reai3ily  give  the  meaning  of  ii, 
and  the  several  interpretations,  without  needing  to  consult 
his  booku.* 

The  Inquir)'  into  the  Laws  of  Nature*  was  called  forth 
by  the  political  and  moral  works  of  Hohbes.  Hobbes  is 
charged  therein  with  atheism  ;  he  is  represented,  as  ho  is 
also  represenlefl  in  Cudworih's  'Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,'  as  denying  any  standard  of  moral  good  and  evil 
other  than  one  fashioned  by  human  law  ;  he  is  upbraided 
for  J  he  forms  of  expression  that  m  a  state  of  nature  all  men 
have  a  right  to  all  things,  and  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a 
state  of  war.  Tliese  differences  between  Hobbes  and  Cum- 
berland may  be  all  traced  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
former*s  meaning.  As  reo^ards  Cumberland's  own  views  of 
moral  science,  they  are  substantially  correct.  Objections 
may  be  made  to  the  phrases,  *  law  of  nature'  and  '  right 
reason,*  by  which  last  he  denotes  the  set  of  fUcullies  era- 
ployed  in  the  determination  of  moral  good  and  evd.  But 
though  in  a  science  where  the  rhicf  disputes  that  have 
arisen  are  verbal  disputes,  phraseology  cannot  be  accounte<l 
unimporJant,  and  though  ihat  phraseology,  combined  with 
clumsiness  of  style  and  arrangement,  has  prevented  a 
general  perception  of  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work, 
we  musU  while  we  regret  the  defect  and  its  consequencrs, 
do  justice  to  a  really  correct  system.  Tendency  to  affect 
the  general  goo<l  is  made  the  atandard  of  morality.  To 
endeavour  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  general  good, 
is  thp  one  great  duty,  or  the  one  great  *  law  of  nature  /  and 
wo  know,  acrording  to  Cumberland,  that  it  is  a  duty  or  law 
of  nature,  or  law  of  God,  because  we  know  that  an  indi- 
vidual derives  the  greatest  happiness  from  the  exerrise 
of  benevolence,  and  that  God  desires  the  greatest  possiblu 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures^.  Carrying  out  the  fuiida- 
menial  principle,  that  the  greate!4t  general  i(ood  is  to  be 
sought,  he  deduces  the  several  particular  duties  or  parti- 
cular Maws  of  nature."  Ho  founds  government  upun,  and 
tests  it  by,  the  same  principle. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  passing  one  or  two  oiher 
criticisms  on  Cumberland's  systcni,  observes  i  *  Ho  had  a 
momenlary  glimpse  of  the  possiliility,  that  some  human 


TemA  in  the  newspaper  that  one  Dr.  Cumberland,  of  |  actious  might  be  performed  with  a  view  lo  the  happmes-i 
Itunfofd,  was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough  ;  of  others,  without  any  consideration  of  the  plciisure  rt^llecled 
k  Plater  surprise  to  himself  than  to  any  body  else.'  (Pre-  !  Imck  on  ourselves.  But  it  is  too  faint  and  transient  to  l>e 
Ibce  to  Sonchoniathon's  Histortf^  p.  xii.J  This  was  in  (lie  worthy  of  observation,  otherwise  than  as  a  new  proof  how 
NiXlieth  year  of  his  ago  ;  but  his  health  was  still  g^ood,  often  great  truths  mui*t  Hit  befurc  the  understanding  l>efwre 
^M  b«  entered  with  great  zeal  on  the  performance  of  his  I  they  can  be  firmly  and  finally  held  in  its  grasp.'  The  pretty 
tev  duties.  He  had  commenced,  some  years  before,  a  cri-  sentiment  of  the  irocond  sentence  is  doubtless  the  t-ecret 
wmi  examination  of  Sanchonia thongs  PhoE'nician  History  ;  of  a  criticism,  wkieh,  passed  upon  a  system  that  makes  the 
lad  this  work  still  occupied  him  for  some  years  after  he    general  good  the  end,  and  spoken  of  the  good  accruing 

made  a  bishop.     It  led  him  to  several  cognate  in-  '  to  one's  self  from  the  pursuit  of  ihe  general  good  only  as  an 


|illrit!«,  the  results  of  which  were  poblished  some  lime 
Ifter  his  death  under  the  title  of  *  Origincs  Auliquissimie, 
ir  Attempts  f jr  Discovering  the  Times  of  the  first  Planting 
If  Nations,'  Neither  was  the  series  of  dissertations  on  San- 
ftboaiathon's  History  published  during  his  lifetime.  They 
biic  both  Indited  by  Mr,  Payne,  and  published,  the  latter  in 
l72a,  the  former  in  1724.     At  the  age  of  eighty-three  Dr, 


index  to  the  will  of  God,  is,  at  best,  unmeaning.  Sir  James 
afterwards  says:  *  Tbroui<hout  his  whole  rea-voning,  he 
adheres  lo  the  accustomed  confusion  of  the  quality  which 
renders  actions  virtuous  with  the  sentiments  excited  in  u* 
by  the  contemplation  of  them/  *  The  quality  which  ren- 
ders actions  virtuous*  is,  accortling  to  Cumberland,  their 
tendency  to  increase  ihe  general  good*     *  The  sentiments 


Cumberland,  having  been  presented  by  Dr.  Wilkins  with  a  ,  excited  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  them'  are,  the  senti 


feopy  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  then  just  publiiihed,  com- 
toenced*  bite  anotlier  Cato,  the  study  of  Coptic.  *At  this 
ilfc'  aaya  Mr,  Payne,  *  he  mastered  the  language,  and  went 
*  \  great  part  of  this  version,  and  would  often  gi\*e  mo 
^  bints  and  remarks  as  he  proci^cded  in  reading  of 
lied  on  the  9ih  of  October,  1718,  in  the  eighty- 
ar  of  his  age. 

nberland's  private  character  appears  to  havo  b^ea 
kodol  of  virtue.  *  When  1  read,'  says  Mr.  Payne^ 
cler  given  in  Scripturo  of  Moses,  lluat  **  he  was 

;  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the 

l/*  and  llaat  given  to  Nathaniel  by  our  Saviour,  that 


menis  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  W\ic^ 
Cumberland  confound  these  sentiments  will*  a  tendency  lo 
increase  general  good?  Can  this,  which  Sir  James  Mackin- 
Xmh  calls  an  *  accustomc^l  confusion,*  ever  have  taken 
place?     {Dissertation  nn  EtJiicai  PAiio,wp/iy,  !^^c.  vj 

The  *  Inquiry',  as  maybe  inferred  from  the  l^tm  title 
which  has  l»een  given,  was  written  in  Latin.  It  was  printed 
in  a  most  inaccurate  way,  and  the  innumerable  errors  of 

•The  folhwlni*  i»  ihe  title  in  full  ofthework:— •  De  L#sil»ui^MtLfB  I>iin»ti- 
fiUi>  Philofoplucii./m  qua  rartim  (brmft.  fumma  CApitAfOrdc^  fromul^ntio,  vt 
obli«AUo.e  rcFum  nAlur*  in¥Mti«w»mr  j  quiuetlaai  KtMMiita  FhlloK)|»hl« 
llDbbUii»i  cum  mora  lit  lutn  dTilli«  cooiidcruiiu  «t  refiaaotar/ 


CUM 


228 


CUM 


1,552 


10 


19     3 


44     9     7 


1»0;8   13 
448   11 


123 
132 
147 
200 
278 
717 


8 
11 
3 
0 
7 
0 
3 
41 


The  saving  effected  in  the  mitns  expended  for  Ibe  relief  of 
the  poor  in  '636,  as  compared  with  the  expendilure  of  1835, 
is  therefore  rather  less  tlian  1 04  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  other  items  is  however  still  less  in  proportion  Ihan  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  reducing  the  whole  amount  of  saving 
to  nearly  14  per  cent. 

From  a  parliamentary  report  on  the  snl>ject,  made  in 
1836,  it  m  found  that  the  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cum- 
berland w  14;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  is  215  J  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls 
and  parish  composition,  in  18.14,  was  17»365/.  15*,  2d.;  mid 
the  annual  expenditure,  1  7,655^  1  is.  I  id. 

The  amount  of  expenditure  of  county- rote  in  the  year 
1834  was  1 1,161  A  15.f.  8}(/,—thus  disbursed  : 

£ 

Bridges,  buiWing,  repairs,  &c. 

Gaols,  houses  of  corroction,  &c.,  and) 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c.        *    f 

Shire  halls  «ind  courts  of  justice— i 
building,  repairing,  &c.  ,         ,    f 

Prosecutions 

Clerk  of  the  pence    . 

Conveyance  of  pr doners  before  trial  , 
, ,  of  transports 

Vagrants — apprehending  and  conveying 

Constables— high  and  special  • 

Coroner        .  ,  .  . 

Mise<?lbneous  »  ,  . 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  ofiencea  in 
the  three  f^eptetininl  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834.  were  rospcrtively  35l»  408,  and  477  ;  making  an 
annual  average  of  50  in  the  first  period  j  of  58  in  the  se- 
cond, and  of  Gy  in  the  third  period. 

The  n timber  of  pei*sons  tried  at  quarter-Bea*bn»  in  re- 
spect of  wlitch  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county  rates 
in  each  of  the  years  IB3i,  1832,  and  1833,  were  3S»  38, 
and  50,  respectively  : 

183L  183S.  1B33. 

Totfllnumberof  felonies  ao  tried  ^5  33  42 

mi^emeanors        8  5  6 

.  The  total  number  of  commit menta  to  the  quarter- 
sessions  in  each  of  the  surne  years  was  3B,  43,  and  42, 
respectively  :  of  whom 

The  number  convictefl  was 
„        acquitted     . 

Discharged  by  proclamation 

At  the  ajisizes  and  sessions  in  1835,  100  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Curaberlmid  ;  out  of  wnich  number 
17  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  10  of 
which  were  common  assaults;  only  I  was  committed  for 
housebreaking ;  66  for  offences  against  properly  committefl 
without  violence;  and  of  the  remaining  10  one  was  com- 
mitted fur  ftjrger)%  1  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  4  for 
perjury,  and  10  for  riot.  See.  Of  those  committed  86  were 
convicted,  and  14  ac(|uitted,  or  no  bill  found.  The  86  who 
were  convicted,  were  punishnl  as  follow : — I  was  executed, 
2  transported  for  life,  I  for  1 4  years,  nnd  1 5  for  7  years ;  4 
impiTsoned  for  2  years  or  upwards  of  1  year,  21  for  I  year, 
or  more  than  6  months,  and  40  for  6  months  or  under ;  2 
were  discharged  on  suretiei*.  Of  the  offenders  79  were 
males  and  21  females.  Among  The  whole  number  50  could 
I  l-ead  and  write,  22  could  read  only,  24  could  neither  read 
nor  write  ;  and  of  ihe  remaining  4  the  degree  of  instruction 
could  not  be  ascertained*  The  proportion  of  the  offenders 
to  the  population  in  1835  was  1  in  16*J7. 

The  number  of  persons  qualilled  to  vote  for  the  county 
'  members  of  Cumberland  were,  in 

IS34.  1835.  1836. 

The  eastern  division    .     .  3992        4623        46.18 
The  western  division    .      ,4149         4406         4437 

.  81-11  902y  9075 

I  which  is  1  in  1 4  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the 
I  male  population  above  20  years  of  a^.  The  expenses  of 
S  the  last  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
|36l/>  2*.  2d.3  and  were  paid  out  of  ihe  j^neral  county 
ffftte. 

There  are  six  savings-banks  in  this  county.     The  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20lh  of 
Korember  were  in  the  respective  years  :— 
I  I  Hi  J  i»J3,  1834.  1935. 

Number  of  depositors        3979  4215        4543         4898 

Amount  of  deposits     £126,537     133,827  140,395     14M14 


83L 

1831. 

1833. 

29 

33 

34 

5 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

The  various  suras  placed  in 

the  savings-baTiki  in  1$34 

and  1835,  were  distributed  as  i 

mder ; — 

183C 

y^ 

Drpatitora.  DitpatiU. 

Not  exceeiling 

£20     2307 

£19,293 

2402 

£19,501 

*t 

50     1403 

42,730 

1568 

47,U7 

»» 

100       55^ 

38,401 

641 

41,739 

j» 

150       176 

20,763 

175 

20.6)4 

*» 

200         85 

14,563 

93 

15,90a 

Above 

200          19 

4,649 

19 

4,500 

Edueafifyn. — The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  liie  subject,  delivered  after 
the  sessions  of  1 835 :  ^ 

SriiooU.  Seliglfttf.  l^taL 

Infant  Schools .11 

Number  of  infiints  at  such  schools;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:  — 

Males   ...  377 

Females    .    .  486 

Sex  not  specified  — 


863 


20,66S 
21,531 


Daily  Schools 632 

Number  of  children  at  such  school,  ages 
from  4  to  14  years  ^ — 

Males   ....  96S8 

Females  ...  7149 

Sex  not  specified  3831 

Schools   .    .    .643 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction 

Sunday  Schools .165 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages  " 

from  4  to  15  years:  — 

Males   ....  6100 

Females  ...  5553 

Sex  not  specified  3039 

14.692 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  yeaifi 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  populatioQ^ 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  that  it  has  continued  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  hsvo 
been  living  in  Cumberlaud  in  1834  (the  lime  ibis  educoUoo 
inquir)^  was  made)  54,860  persons  between  those  ages.  Of 
these  a  large  number  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools. 
Only  four  Sutiday  schools  are  returned  from  places  wh^rt 
there  are  no  other  schools,  and  where  the  children,  258  ia^ 
number,  who  iire  instructed  therein,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  at  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunday* 
school  children  liave  the  power  of  resorting  to  other  schools 
al«o ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remsm 
uncertain*  Twenty  schools,  containing  1380  children,  wbicli 
are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  ti>  be 
thus  far  created*  After  making  deductions  for  this,  we  ra« 
conclude  that  much  below  two-thir<l^  of  the  cbildxoa  it- 
ceive  instruction. 


D««eri»l)oii  of 

Bjr  tSdoWRmit. 

a,  ..ur,'.^[  siJTJSi^,  'S^in^iiE 

ScbonU, 

StbU. 

\mrt. 

ScfaU. 

ScbU. 

Seho- 

Sckla. 

Illfiltlt  School  i 
Dnily  Sehuul» 
auaJiiySclKK^l* 

94 
4 

30ft 

i 
n 

17t 

113 
1.S97 

4 

501 

1 

i»Q 
li.077 

S3 

9 

£01 

Total 

n 

m&  1   187 

15.UG6 

&06 

11187;    37 

»i« 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  io  lh« 
Bbove  statement,  are:  — 

Schools.        Scliohn. 

Infant  Schools —  — 

Daily        ,,,**,.,       3  225 

Sunday     „..,,..     44  5197 

The  schools  established  since  1818 are: — 

Infanl  and  other  daily  Schools     308  8,910 

Sunday  Schools     .     ,     ,      .     143  10,114 

Seven  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  as  ^iven  abuve. 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  condned  to  thi 
chddreii  nf  the  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  Of  «f 
any  other  religious  denomination;   such  exclusion  beinC 


clisclaimetl  in  almost  every  instance,  eBpeciallf  in  aeliools 
established  by  dissenterg,  witb  whom  are  here  inclmled 
Wesley  an  Mothodisls,  together  with  schools  for  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents, 

ThirtY-nine  schoolss  in  Cumberland  have  lending-libraries 
attached  to  the m, 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD,  was  l)orn  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann.  near  Aldursj^te-,  in  London,  on  the  L?th  of 
Juiy,163*2.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
at  SL  PauVs  school,  and  went  thence  to  Magdalen  College, 
Gunbridge*  in  1649.  AfVer  taking  hm  master's  degree  he 
thought  of  enterin|T  the  medical  profession,  and  acctird- 
ingly  studied  medicine  fjr  a  short  time;  but  ho  soon 
relinquished  thi,s  intention,  and  took  orders.  In  1*J5B  he 
was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Brampton,  in  North- 
amptonshire, whore  he  remained  till  1607,  when  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman.  who  had  been  his  contemporary  at  Cambridge* 
and  had  now  become  lord  keeper,  first  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, and  shortly  after  bestowed  on  him  the  living  of  All- 
hallowa,  in  Stamford.  In  both  places  he  performed  the 
duties  of  minister  with  the  mont  exemplary  assiduity, 
la  Stamford  he  regularly  preached  three  times  every 
Sunday,  havinp:  taken  upon  himself  a  weekly  lectureship 
in  addition  to  his  parochial  duties.  Hi>i  *  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  Nature,*  which  was  written  while  he  was  chaplain 
to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgraaii,  appeared  in  1672,  the  vear  in 
trhich  Puffendorf  published  his  *  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations."  His  *  Essay  on  Jewisli  Weights  and 
Measures,*  a  work  of  great  learning  and  acuteness,  was  pub- 
li&bed  in  16 36. 

After  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Cumberland  was  raised  to  tlie 
see  of  Peterborough,  in  the    room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White, 
w^bo  refused  the  new  oath.   The  manner  in  which  «he  many 
hishophes  that  thus  became  vacant  were  filled  up  by  Wil- 
liam 15  thus  dcscribeflby  Bishop  Burnet :  *  It  was  visible  that 
i&all  these  nominations^  and  the  filltngthe  inferior  dignities 
(bat  became  void  by  their  promotion,  no  ambition  nor  t-ourt 
iivoar  had  appeared ;  men  were  not  scrambling  for  prefer- 
iDenf,  nor  using  arts  or  employing  friends  to  set  them  for- 
ward ;  on  the  contrar>\  men  were  sought  for  and  brought 
ant  of  their  retirement,   and  most  of  them   very  much 
agiinst  their  own  inclinations/  (Hist,  of  his  Own  Time, 
rol,  ii.  p.  76.)     These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable 
to  Dr.  Cumberland's  case.     *The  king  was  told/  saj's  Mr. 
Pavne,  his  chaplain,  to  whom  we  arc  indebteil  for  a  brief, 
ana  that  the  only,  memoir  of  Cumberland,  '  tliat  Dr  Cum- 
berland was   the  fittest   man  he   coukl   nominate   to   the 
bishupric  of  Peterborough.    Tlius  a  pri\ate  country  *"ler- 
giman,  without  posting  to  court, — a  place  he  had  rarely 
wen,— without  suing  to  great  men.  wilhout  taking  the  least 
ilep  toward;*   soliciting  for  it,  was   pitHied  upon  to  lill  a 
great  trust,  only  because  he  was  fittest  for  it.     He  walked 
after  bis  usual  manner  on  a  post-day  to  the  cofTeehonse,  i 
and  read  in  the   newspaper  that  one  Dr.  Cumberland,  of 
Stamford,  was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough  : 
a  greater  surprise  to  himself  than  to  any  body  else.'     (Pre- 
m  to  SanchoniathonS  History^  p.  xiiV)    Tiiis  was  in  the 
uxtieth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  his  health  was  still  griod,  I 
I  aftd  he  entered  with  great  zeal  on  the   i>crfonnance  of  his  ' 
Iieir  duties.     Ho  had  commenced,  some  year*  before,  a  cri-  I 
lical  examination  of  Sanchoniathon*s  Phmnician  History  ;  j 
aad  this  work  still  occupied  him  for  some  years  after  he  I 
»1»  made  a  bishop.     It  led  him  to  several  c 0:^1  ate  in- 
<jairi»,   the  results  of  which  were  published  some  time 
after  his  death  under  the  title  of  'Origines  Antiquissiniro, 
•JT  Attempts;  for  Discovering  the  Times  of  the  first  Planting 
of  Nations.*    Neither  was  the  serit**  of  dissertations  on  San- 
tbouiathon's  Historv  published  during  his  lifetime.      They  , 
were  both  edited  by  ilr.  Payne,  and  published,  the  latter  in  ! 
1710,  the  former  in  17*24.     At  the  age  of  eighly'thrce  Dr.  i 
Cymberland,  having  been  presented  by  Dr.  Wilkins  with  a 
«opf  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  then  just  published,  cj^m- 
tpenoed*  like  another  Cato,  the  study  of  Coptic.    *At  this 
i^*  says  Mr  Payne,  *  he  mastered  llie  languasfo,  and  went 
tlirough  great  part  of  this  version,  and  would  of\en  give  me  j 
excellent  hints  and  remarks  as  he  proceefled  in  reading  of 
it.*     He  die-i  on  the  !Jth  of  October,  1718,  in  the  eiglity- 
ierenth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Cumberland"^  private  character  appears  to  have  been 
a  perfect  model  of  virtue,     '  When  I  read,*  says  Mr.  Payne, 
'  lue  character  given  in  Scripture  of  Mose?i,  that  '*  he  was  ! 
rery  meek  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  \ 
earih,"  and  that  given  to  Nathaniel  by  our  Saviour,  that  i 


*^  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  waa  no  guile ;"  I 
cannot  but  apply  them  to  this  extraordinary  person,  for  1 
think  there  never  could  be  a  man  after  Iticm  whom  these 
characters  do  more  truly  fit.*  He  was  a  man  also  of  mo*<t 
extensive  leEirning.  *  Ho  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  branches  of  philosophy  :  he  had  good  judgment  in 
physic,  knew  ever>'thing  that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  had 
an  intimacy  with  the  classics*  Indeed  he  w^as  a  stranger 
to  no  part  of  learning,  but  every  subject  he  had  occasion  to 
talk  of,  he  was  as  much  a  master  of  it  as  if  the  direction  of 
his  studies  had  cbierty  lain  that  way.  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  in  scripture,  and  had  laid  up  tliat  treasure  in  his 
mind-  No  hard  passage  ever  occurred,  cither  occasionally 
or  in  reading,  but  he  could  readily  give  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  the  several  interpretations,  without  needing  to  consult 
his  books.* 

The  Inouiry  into  the  Laws  of  Nature*  was  called  forth 
by  the  political  and  moral  works  of  Hobbcs.  Hobbcs  is 
charged  therein  with  atheism  ;  ho  is  n?presentud,  as  he  is 
also  represented  in  Cud  worth's  *  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,'  as  denying  any  standard  of  moral  good  and  evil 
other  than  one  fashioned  by  human  law  ;  he  is  upbraiderl 
for  the  forms  of  expression  that  in  a  state  of  nature  all  men 
have  a  right  to  all  things,  and  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a 
state  of  war.  These  differences  between  Hobbes  and  Cum- 
berlanrl  may  be  all  traced  to  a  misanprebension  of  tlie 
former's  meaning.  As  regards  Cumberland's  own  views  of 
moral  science,  they  are  substantially  correct.  Objections 
may  be  made  to  the  phraiies,  '  law  of  nature'  and  *  right 
reason,'  by  which  last  he  denotes  the  set  of  faculties  em- 
ployed in  the  determination  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But 
though  in  a  science  where  the  chief  disputes  that  have 
arisen  are  verbal  disputes,  phraseology  cannot  be  accounted 
unimportant,  and  though  that  phraseology,  combined  with 
clumsmess  of  style  and  arrangement,  has  prevented  11 
general  perception  of  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work, 
we  must,  while  we  regret  the  defect  and  its  consequences, 
do  justice  to  a  really  correct  system.  Tendency  to  affect 
the  general  good  is  made  the  lilandard  of  morality.  To 
endeavour  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  general  gooil^ 
is  thq  one  great  duty,  or  the  one  great  *  law  of  nature  ;'  and 
we  know*,  according  to  Cumberland,  that  it  is  a  duly  or  law 
of  nature,  or  law  of  God,  because  we  know  that  an  indi- 
vidual derives  the  greatest  happiness  from  the  exercise 
of  benevolence,  and  that  God  desires  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures.  Carr}ing  out  the  fuuda- 
mental  principle,  that  the  greater^t  general  good  is  to  lie 
sought*  he  deduces  the  several  particular  duties  or  parti- 
cular '  laws  of  nature.'  He  founcls  government  upon,  and 
tests  it  by,  the  some  principle. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ai'ter  passing  one  or  two  other 
criticisms  on  Cumberland's  system,  oliserves :  *  He  had  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  possibility,  that  some  huniLin 
actions  might  bo  [icrfornied  with  a  view  to  the  happiness 
of  otheis,  without  any  consideration  of  the  pleasure  retleeled 
back  on  ourselves.  But  it  i&  tmi  faint  and  transient  to  be 
worthy  of  obsenation,  otherwisi^  than  as  a  new  proof  how 
often  great  truths  must  Hit  before  the  understanding  before 
they  can  be  firmly  and  finally  held  in  its  grasp.'  The  pretty 
sentiment  of  the  second  sentence  is  doubtlciss  the  secret 
of  a  criticism,  which,  passed  upon  a  system  that  niakos  the 
general  good  the  end,  and  spoken  of  the  good  accruing 
to  one's  self  from  the  pursuit  of  the  general  good  only  as  ati 
index  to  the  wdl  of  God,  is,  at  best,  unmeaning.  Sir  James 
afterwards  says:  *  Throughout  his  whole  reasoning,  he 
adheres  to  the  accustomed  confusion  of  the  quality  which 
renders  actions  virtuous  with  the  sentiracnis  excited  in  us 
by  the  contemplation  of  them/  '  The  quality  wbiih  ren- 
ders actions  virtuous'  is,  according  to  Cumberland,  their 
tendency  to  increase  the  general  good.  *  The  senlnnenis 
excited  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  them*  are,  the  senti- 
ments of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Does 
Cumberland  confound  these  sentiments  with  a  tendency  to 
increase  general  good?  Can  this,  which  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh calls  an  *  accustomed  coufusion,*  ever  have  taken 
place?     (Dis.m'iation  on  Ethical  Philomphtj,  sec,  v.) 

The  'Inquiry',  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  l^tin  tiile 
which  has  been  given,  wa^i  written  in  Latin.  It  was  printed 
in  a  most  inaccurate  way,  and  the  Innumerable  errors  of 

•TiKi  rollowioK  U  ihetiile  m  fall  oTth^work^-'  I>#  Lejjibu*  NMttT»  rH«qm- 
■lUo  PiiiW^'phica,  lu  quo  famm  furma,  •ummm  capita,  cirdo.  primintj*iiUo.  «| 
ublif«tio.  e  rerum  natum  intertiiantur  j  H'**n<*l»»«  Klem^nu  t*hil<Mophi« 
lEobblanw,  ciiiii  mofalii  ium  dTUkcoflildcrwituf  el  reruUnluT.* 
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tlie  original  edition  have  been  perpetuated  in  tho  f^evtjrai 
GermRn  and  London  reprints.  Dr.  Cumberland  left  an  in- 
terleaved eopy  wilh  a  few  oorroflions  and  additions;  in  this 
sanietopy  lbi»  wbole  text  was  revised  by  Dr.  Beullcy;  and 
thus  eniiche<l»  llie  copy  was  presented  to  the  library  of 
Trinily  College.  Cambhtige,  by  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
great- grandaon  of  the  bishop*  aod  grand^ion  of  Di\  Ben  (ley. 
An  abridged  translation  was  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Jauie^  Tyr- 
ttl  in  1 70  It  during  Dr.  Curoherlaod's  lifelioie.  Mr.  Max- 
well, an  Iri^h  clergyman,  pnbliabed  a  translation  in  172*, 
Sreflxmg  and  appending  some  original  dissertations.  M. 
tnrbeyruc  published  a  translation  into  Frent'h  in  17 44^ 
having  been  allowed  the  use  of  the  interleaved  copy  eon- 
tainni<if  the  author's  and  Dr*  Bentlej's  corrections*.  A 
third  En-'lish  translation  by  the  Rev.  John  Towers,  D.D.j 
appeared  in  I7f>0.  (Payne'**  Preface  to  Cumberland's  San- 
cnoniatbon*s  Htttory;  Kippis'a  Btographia  Bnhinnica.\ 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD,  a  favourite  dramatic 
wiitcr  anl  mtscellaneous  author  of  the  last  century,  great- 
grandton  of  Richard  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborouf^h, 
and  i^aiidson  by  the  mother's  side  of  Dr.  Ridiatd  Benliey, 
WHS  born  Februaiy  19,  1732,*  in  the  lodge  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Camhridpo,  He  was  placed  «ucces«i\*ely  at  the  pub- 
lie  achooU  of  Bury^  St.  Edmund^s  and  Westminster ;  and 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  commenced  bisi  residence  at 
Trinity  College.,  Cambridgt;.  Though  during  hi*  two  flmt 
years  ho  had  "entirely  neglect  fd  his  mathematical  studies, 
he  distinguished  himself  highly  by  readiness  and  skill  as 
a  disputer  in  the  schools,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  tenth 
wmtigler.  Two  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity. 
It  was  bis  intention  to  enter  the  churrli.  and  devote  himself 
to  literature  and  the  duties  of  his  profe>ision.  From  tlwase 
^-fiews  he  was  withdrawn  by  being  appointed,  in  the  samo 
year^  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  ftrat  lord 
of  trade,  whom  he  accompanied,  on  his  appoinlment  to  be 
lord  lieutenant,  to  Ireland  in  1760*  Through  this  connec- 
tion his  father  became  bu^bop,  first  of  Clontert,  afterwards 
of  Kdmore.  To  Cumberland  himself  the  connection  brought 
little  benefit.  Bvit  after  pushing  thiough  one  or  two  sub- 
ordtoate  oiliccs,  he  wan  appointed  fcL*cretary  to  I  he  Board  of 
Trade,  soon  after  Lord  George  Germaine  became  first  lord 
in  1775,  and  held  thut  otfice  until  the  suppression  of  the 
board  in  1782,  In  1760  he  was  sent  on  a  confidential  and 
secret  mission  to  the  eourt  of  Madrid,  This  seonungly 
f«>rtanate  appomtmenl  proved  the  source  of  no  Kraall  loss 
and  vexation,  in  consequence  of  his  nec4*ssar)'  expenditure 
to  the  extent  of  4500/.  beyond  the  money  which  he  received 
at  starling,  of  which  no  portion  e\er  was  repaid.  On  this 
subject  we  have  only  his  own  eTfxxrU',  but  uucontradictt!d, 
statement:  there  is  every  appearance  ihat  he  wa»  exceed- 
ingly ill  utied. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Board  of  Tnide  he  received  a 
compensation  allowance,  and  retired  to  huiband  his  dimi- 
mshed  means  at  Tunb ridge  Wells.  He  now  devoted  himself 
altogether  to  literature,  which  had  hi<herto  been  only  his 
amusement ;  and  tried  his  powers  in  the  multilariouii  de- 
partments of  opera,  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  fMx^asional, 
IjTic,  and  sacred  p<^>etry,  pamphlets,  novels,  essays,  and 
even  divinity  t  but  he  will  hardly  be  remembered  except 
as  an  essayist,  and  a^  the  autlior  of  several  successtul 
comedies,  of  which  only  the  West  Indian,  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  and  the  Jew  need  be  mentiont'd.  The  West 
Indian  ohtainwl  great  popularity  on  its  iirst  appearance^ 
and  is  still  a  block  piece:  ii  was  in  Major  O'Flalierty, 
one  of  the  chief  characters,  that  the  eminent  comedian 
Moody  mode  his  firgt  favourable  impression  on  the  public. 
The  Jew  was  an  honourable  attempt  to  combat  ix>pular 
prejudice  against  the  Jewish  natuju.  The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune is  identilied  wilh  John  Kemble,  who  made  Peurud- 
dot-It  one  of  Ills  very  effective  characters.  Many  other  of 
his  dramatic  pieces^  of  which  there  are  at  least  thirty*lwo, 
were  popular  at  the  time  of  their  production ;  and  even 
those  wbirh  had  Utile  sterling  merii  added  for  a  time  to  hU 
reputation,  by  keeping  his  "name  continually  before  the 
public :  but  to  the  best  of  our  recollection  ihore  were  no 
others  whit'b  now  require  notice. 

As  an  essayist,  he  rode  to  fame  on  the  shoulders  gf 
Bcntley,  from  whose  manuscripts  he  derived  the  learning 
^  those  series  of  papers  m  the  *  Observer,*  on  Greek  poetry, 
Srbich  contain  a  rich  colled  ion  of  translated  fragments  of 
Ihe  comic  poets.     The  merits  of  the  translations,  however, 

*  t«  tb«  iMt  ediikm  or  ihm  *  F.ttcveb|Msdia  BritaaBi«ft'  ibb  dat«  ii  erm- 


belong  to  Cumboi'laud.  Theru  aro  uUo  a  uumbfit  of  ¥%. 
laable  critical  e^^ays,  chiefly  on  the  drama.  The  eotui 
work  proceeded  from  Cumlirland^s  pen,  and  afl<>rds  W 
nourable  evidence  of  ihtj  author' a  fertility  of  imaipnatiatki 
knowledf^e,  humour,  and  \*arled  power  of  cx)mpofitioiL  His 
trausilation  of  tlic  *  Clouds  of  Anstophanes'  is  elegvit^  but 
he  haj^  alto^elher  misaed  the  ^nirit  of  the  original. 

One  of  Umiibeil4ind*s  pumphlet*  that  app<^a^ed  without 
bin  name,  cntiilud  *  Curliub  rescued  from  the  Gulph,  or  tbt 
Reply  Onirteous  to  the  Rev.  Dr*  Parr,  in  answer  to  ht» 
learned  pampldet,  entitled^' A  Sequel/' '  &c.,  i^  na  tuiifik 
vourable  sptLimen  of  the  author's  powers  of  humour  iu>d 
sarcasm,  and  his  leadincfis  at  paying  aflf  a  ma^bS  of  leamad 
quotations  in  coin  of  the  same  tut  a  more  current  kind. 

His  memoirei,  published  in  1806,  is  a  vei^  amusing  bcwk, 
full  of  interei»tin^^  anecdotes  of  the  men  of  his  tima,  wUidi 
will  give  tho  reader  a  thorough  insight  into  the  \ain  and 
irritable  character  of  the  author.  Uis  reputation  was  un- 
blemished in  the  di&chargo  both  of  hia  public  and  privu« 
duties;  und  hii^  society^  was  much  courted  fijr  his  hnlha&t 
convei'sation.  He  is  recorded  to  have  had  one  ueakoaa 
quite  at  variance  wilh  the  pride  of  character  to  which  hi 
lays  claiiu,  a  habit  of  ilatteiy  which  was  succeeded  liy 
bitter  sarcasm  as  soon  as  Ibo  objects  of  it  had  turned  ibeir 
backs.  For  sueh  a  practice  it  k  a  poor  excuse  to  soy  thit 
we  sup})use  il  to  have  originated  not  in  male\'oleocc,  but  ui 
the  ttlnuts  to  \^  Inch  a  talker  by  profoision  may  he  rontiB* 
ually  put  to  maintain  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Cumberland  died,  atler  a  few  days*  illnefs^  Muy  7, 
ISIK 

CUMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS.  These  form  a  group 
in  the  north-western  part  of  England,  occup)ing  rather 
more  Ihuu  a  third  of  Cumberland,  i>erhaps  one-flt\h  <i(f 
Westmoreland,  and  a  small  part  of  North  Lancashirt. 
The  road  leading?  fiom  Kendal  lo  Curlisle  through  Sbsfi, 
may  be  considered  as  its  eastern  boundarj';  but  the  Sbip 
Fellji  are  united  by  high  land  to  the  p*--  ■■•  ■  "^^  ■  -t  in*, 
which    extend   fait  her   east  between   ^'  mi 

Y«Tkshire,  and  likewise  north  and  south  L ,.  ,  ,,  iiun 

w  i  ih  t  he  C  u  m  bria  n  range .  Thu  1 1  ighest  par  I  of  i  h  a  I  ro  ad  u 
11&7  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  line  the  mauntsitti 
extend  westwards,  and  terminate  wilh  Dent  Ilill,  a  f/w 
miles  from  Whitehaven.  The  most  northern  jjoint  of  tbi 
inasii  is  Fell  Top,  near  Hesket-new-market  in  Cumberknl 
and  Ihe  moat  southern  the  slate  quarries  near  U lv©r?rton  lA 
Lnncdsbtre.  From  north  lo  south  th«  group  measurt*  siHrtit 
37  miles,  from  east  to  west  about  35  miles.  The  wholt 
system  probably  covers  a  surface  little  short  of  70U  square 
miles. 

This  group  consists  properly  of  one  immense  mast  of 
rock,  furrowed  by  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  the  dirtfUot 
of  which  is  towards  all  the  ])oint6  of  the  compssis.  By  thiii 
valle>  s  a  large  number  of  ridges  is  formtii.  lliat  ptit 
wliich  is  connected  with  the  Pennine  mnge  by  th«  Ship 
Fells  may  be  considered  as  the  line  of  its  uxis,  which  lu  itl 
western  direttiMU  passes  thrt^ugh  Helvcllyn  (SUSj  tcK), 
embraces  Red  Pike  and  Pillar  (*lt<S^3  lcet),'and  termmsw 
with  Dent  Hill  (1 110  feel).  The  high  cape  of  Sl  Ben 
Head  (22'2  feet),  which  lies  m  I  he  prolongation  of  this  lincb 
is  si^parated  from  Dent  Hdl  by  low  ground. 

Several  high  peak^  ottcur  to  the  north  of  thia  Itne,  Out 
extensive  ma^  of  rotks,  lying  to  the  cast  of  BoMtnlhi^lt 
Water,  is  overtopped  bv  the  tliree  high  summits  of  Saddlt- 
bacsk  (27b7  feet),  Skiddaw  mvi2  feel),  and  High  Pikr  rn^^r 
Heskel-new-morket  lilOl  feet).  To  the  south-west  of  Bas- 
sent  h watte  Water  is  Grasmere  Fell  (-27 56  feei>.  On  ilw 
souih  jf  the  axiis  the  highest  summits  aiv  iliw  iouih  of 
Pillar.      In  this  part  are^  Bcaw  Fell  (M  jod  Bow 

Fell,  near  Eskdale  (29 1 4  feet).    East  of  i  n  i*ioa  ¥^ 

12577  feet)  is  more  isolated.  Black  C^juib  tlt^lV  ft'ct)  ii 
much  farther  south,  neai'  Duddon  month,  on  the  west  fide 
of  that  i]esiuary. 

Accord  uig  to  the  recent  observations  of  ProfiMsor  Bsdg 
wick,  ttie  greatest  part  of  this  cluster  of  mountains  is  formed 
by  simli&ed  deposits  of  slaty  texture,  Mor^*  than  ihS 
northern  half  consists  of  green  quartxose  rot>fV  V  rmd 
the  soufhcrn  portion  of  grauwacke  slate.     1  pi- 

rating  butli  formations  riiiis  from  the  non' "-  .  of 

Winandermere  Lake  to  Sliap  Fells  on  iK  .i\j 

in  a  fitraight  line.  On  the  west  it  coniiL  _  _  .  ..,  dst- 
tance  from  the  northern  extremity  of  (Jonision  Waier,  a^ 
then  runs  southward  to  Broughton  on  Duddon  mouth.  A 
narrow  band  of  limestoxLC  and  calcareous  sUie  sefi&ratca  tbt 
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jpiBftlioiu.  BlMk  Comb  oonii^ti  of  old  blaeU  alate. 
|e  u  fouad  b«t#tte{i  Black  Comb  ami  Wftst  Water,  on 
irtli  side  of  EonertiaU  Water,  in  Skitldaw,  and  b«t«een 
iortbem  part  of  UlUwatcr  and  Penritiu  A  broad 
pt  coal  oDetrcle^j  on  the  north  the  mountain  limeatone, 
tins  from  WUitt;bavcn  by  Workins^ron,  MaryptjrU  a 
ftotith  of  Wigtou  and  a  litlle  north  of  IK^itket-new* 
pU  to  nearly  as  tW  oa  Penrith. 

|l  gtxiup  of  mountaitia  is  w«U  ktio^m  for  itK  picture^ua 
ry.  The  mo  an  tain*  rise  with  »let*p  acclivities,  capo- 
,  tbo»G  west  of  H«lvQll}n«  inclosiina:  narrow  but  in 
; parts  well-cult ivat«!<l  vttUe)8,  wlui-ti  derive  a  great 
/their  beauty  IVum  the  numerous  lakcti  which  occupy 
fdest  piu^t  of  them.  To  the  north  of  the  central  range, 
|diii^  tVom  oMt  to  west,  ar«  Ha  wen  Wafer  (714 
^Ulldwater  fieiO  feet),  T(iirlni«ra  (473  fe^t>,  Derwent 
I  {tH  f««t),  Bftsaenthwaiie  Water  (210  ieei),  an^ 
Block  iiCO  feet  above  the  aea).  To  the  aouih 
luua,  proceeding  from  weat  Co  eaat,  ajnc  Knnerdale 
JYast  Water  (160  feet>»  Qoniiiton  WalcT  11U6  feet), 
pere  (196  feet),  and  Wmandcrioert*  (tl6  feet  above 
p>.  The  wholt}  mountain  nia»is  d eel i net  more  m* 
I  the  north  tlian  to  the  iouth,  as  the  different  elevation 
[  Wbea  evidently  thowa.  For  partieulara  on  the  lakea 
ye,  turn  BouioWBALi,  CirMnKRLAND,  WRSTMaas- 
LANCAsatRS.  {Geograjih^  nf  Gi^eat  Britain 
ftd,  by  the  Society  for  tl»e  Dittusion  of  U»efiii 
i ;  Sedgwkk  in  Geoi*  Trufi^n  Sec.  Series,  toI  iv^ 
rt#  1835.) 

II'NGIA.     [CoNCHACKJS  vol.  vii,  p,  430,] 

Il'NUM  CY'MINUM,  or  CUAUN,  is  an  umbel- 

plant  of  annual   duration*  found  wild   in  Egypt 

jna,  end  cultivated  fr^jm  time  imraemoriaj  lor  the 

israeabit  aromatic  ^mt^  which,  like  that  of 

"i^AaiMip&G*,  )|>oeaeiaee  well-marked  atimnlating 

ative  properties.     Cumin  grows  about  a  foot 

is  ver}^  Utile  branched;    it  is  smooth  near  the 

but  slightly  downy  near  the  end  of  its  brancliea. 

i  are  deeply  cut  into  loai;  capillary  eegmenta.   The 

and  general  tnTolucrea  consist  of  similar  leaves,  but 

The  tiowers  are  white  or  reddish:    the  fruit  is 

led  at  the  ^iide^  surmounted  by  a  calyx  with  long 

Mjns,  and  hua  each  of  it«  halves  marked 

■vatcd  ridi^v  all  of  which  are  t^li^htly 

t"j^ei'Kiliy  the  secondary  one«k,   under  each  of 

k  a  vitta.    Two  vittaj  are  present  on  the  oom- 

,  aasd  the  albumen  is  not  mvolutc* 

I  ii  BAid  to  be  employed  in  tlavouring  Dutch  cheoM. 


composed  in  a  Polish  convent,  the  civil  troubles  b&ving 
driven  the  aulhoress  from  her  pountry.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  simplify  the  methods  derived  from  Keplur'^  lawii,  and  in 
particular  to  avoid  the  use  of  logarithms ;  more  remarkable 
from  the  circninsiance  of  the  writer  being  a  female  than 
from  any  pariicular  merit. 

The  principal  instructor  of  Maria  Cunits  in  astronomy 
was  a  c^untryumn  of  her  own»  named  Loewen,  whom  she 
married  on  the  death  of  her  father.  The  preface  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  tables  were  written  by  him.  She  died  at  Pits- 
chen,  in  Silesia,  probably  after  1669*  (Delambre,  Atirom 
Modtrne ;  Lalande,  Btbliog.  A^lron,  The  latter  cites  Dca- 
vignoles,  BibL  Oerm.t  vol.  iii,  and  ScheibeU  BibLAstron^ 
p.  361— 378.) 

CUNNINGHA'MI  A  SINENSIS,  an  evergreen  Chinese 
tree,  formerly  called  Pinus  laneeolata.  It  has  narrow  ovmt 
lanceolate  stiff  pungent  leaves,  which,  when  the  plant  is 
old  enough,  collect  into  cones,  a!^er  the  manner  of  on 
Araucaxio,  The  plant  will  hve  near  London,  in  the  open 
air,  with  a  Httle  protection  in  winter. 

CUNONIA'CEjfi,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetalous 
apocarpous  Exogens,  aUied  to  SaxiiTagacea^,  with  which 
they  were  formerly  united.  They  are  tree*  or  shrubs,  in- 
habiting Southern  Africa,  South  AoMrka,  and  very  spar- 
ingly the  East  Indies.  In  most  respeote  their  tlouers  ore 
constructed  hke  those  of  Saxi^ogaoece,  but  the  styles  are 
more  consolidated,  and  tbey  have  a  dense  spiked  or  racemose 
inflorescenoe  inatead  of  a  few  loosely-arranged  hlos^ms. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  furnished  with  interpetiolor 
stipules,  and  being  pinnated  in  mo^t  coses,  give  ilie  plants 
a  peculiar  aspect,  little  is  known  of  their  properties,  ex- 
cept that  their  bark  is  sometimes  very  aatringeut  and  used 
for  tanning  purposcis. 


[CnmiaiiBB  Cymlmim.^ 
Mffhitt,  with  the  «alymtULailhrrliix:  2»tHHAniM;  8,  &  Uiii»t«rs« 
if  lh«  Ullrr,  «lio*lDR  tb«  ridirei,  the  ntXm,  »ai)  tht  ^rininiBcme. 

hTE'O.     [CONI.I 

I^ITZ,  MARIA,  bom  at  Schweidnitz,  in  Silesia, 
the  begiiinini^  of  the  sevunteenth  ronturj'.  She  waii 
accordinj^  to  report,  for  the  great  variety  of 
ledge,  but  the  only  pviblijilietl  specimen  is  her 
"*ropitia,  sivc  Tubulte  Astionoraicit*,'  kc,  printed 
kin  16H  and  ai  Frankfort  in  iGi>L     This  work  was 


;¥A^ 


[ConoiuttCcA  Wei&m«QaiA  Ji«b««c«Bft>3 

I,  n  pcrfrct  flower t   9,  AD  ovary  j   3»  m  iitmwvttm  ceeticni  of  tlw  mn*  j  *,  a 
ripf  fruit. 

CUPAR    FIFE   (SO  named  in  contradistinction    from 
the  ^nmll  towns  of  Cupar   Angus  and  Curur  (Trange  in 
Perthshire),  is  tlie  county  town  of  Fife*  and  has  sepatttt© 
jurisdiclion   as  a  royal  Imrph,   in   which   cnpnnty    it    for- 
merly eujoycd   many  municipal    privileges,   being    called,  i 
by  Camden  *  Burgu^i  luMignis.      At  present  it  is  the  tnu^l 
impuriaiii  plat-e  m  the  county,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  tho 
county  courts  for  the  admini*lrat\ov\  ot  ^v\sA\te,\H^  ^>Kv^i!^  \x 
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if  made  the  residence  of  Dumerous  legal  i>raclitionerB,  but 
'  on  accautit  of  its  mttnutaclures,  corn-market,  and  nume- 
rous fair:*  for  aarricultural  produce*  It  is  miuated  nearly  in 
tbe  middle  of  tlie  penuisuU  of  Fife,  al  the  contiuence  of 
the  bmall  streams  Etlen  and  Lady  Burn,  or  St.  Mary, 
and  about  10  mileu  west  of  St.  Andrews;  having,  on 
the  south,  a  range  of  high  hilK  and  on  the  norlh  a  fertile 
country,  diversilied  with  hdls  and  numerouii  woods.  The 
uite  of  the  tewn  is  only  25  feet  abuve  the  level  of  the  &ea, 
from  which  it  is  distant  6  miles;  the  temperature  of  ibe  air 
is  mild.aad  is  said  to  be  very  favourable  to  longevity.  It  is 
ft  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  parliamentary  rolls  of 
David  XL  are  ihe  names  of  comini>»isionci-s  from  *  the  royal 
bufgh  of  Cupar,*  and  on  a  ranuud,  called  the  Cattle  Hill, 
there  formerly  stood  a  castellated  fortre&4  which  was  the 
head-quarten*  of  the  chief?*  of  the  family  of  Maetluff,  the 
feudal  earU  or  thanes  of  Fife.  At  the  foot  of  the  Castle 
Hill  wnsju  convent  of  Dominican  nionkss  or  Bkck  Friars. 
Of  these  establishments  no  vestiges  n*iw  exist;  but  in  open- 
in^f  the  surface  of  their  sites  seveml  skeletons  and  other  re- 
lics have  heen  discovered.  A  green  esplanade  before  the 
castle,  si  ill  called  the  Play  Field,  was  anlicntly  used  for 
the  performance  of  the  reli^ous  shows  called  mtfstenes  and 
mon^itiejt  .*  and  here,  in  I5i>j,  was  acted  the  famous  David 
Lindsay's  witty  drama  of  the  *  Three  Estates,'  a  popular 
satire  on  the  priesthood,  which  greatly  promoted  the  Buh* 
sequent  religious  revolution. 

Cuimr  coiisists  principally  of  one  long  street,  extending? 
from  west  to  east,  but  i*  eve  ml  oihers  contain  new  and  hand- 
some houses.  The  public  buildings  are  neat  and  conve- 
nient, with  tJic  exception  of  the  gaol,  which,  with  an  exterior 
resembling  a  gentleman's  mansion,  affords  very  bad  accom- 
modation for  the  prisoners.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  is  plain  and  commodious^  there  are  various  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses  and  an  episcopalian  chapeL  The  num- 
ber of  ale-houses,  not  including  s»hops  for  the  sale  of  spirit s» 
is  53.  The  town  has  a  cleanly  and  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, the  vicmity  being  ornamented  with  some  neat  villas 
and  gardens.  Spring  and  well  water  is  abundant.  The 
streeis  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  partially  paved,  a  luxur)^ 
seldom  foimd  in  the  country  towns  of  Scotland.  The  num- 
ber of  resident  procurators  who  practi!*e  in  the  county 
courts  is  about  30  ;  making,  with  their  clerks,  a  total  of 
nbo^it  00  inhabitants  who  subsist  by  Ihe  legal  profession. 
There  are  two  reading-roomft.  and  a  subscription  library 
cunaisting  of  4000  volumes.  Tbe  schaols  of  Cupar  are  in 
high  repute.  In  addition  to  a  large  gram  mar- school  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  several  others  are  established  on  Dr,  BelFs 
8ysiem»  so  that  no  child  in  the  town  at  the  age  of  five 
is  unable  to  read.  There  are  two  printing* presses,  one  of 
which  is  famed  for  the  beautiful  and  accurate  impression  of 
Dr,  Hunier's  editions  of  several  of  the  Latin  Classici*.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  linen.  Three  spiuning-mills  for  flax 
employ  about  240  hands.  The  water  of  tlie  Eden  is  made 
available  for  the  movement  of  macliinery  of  m  horse-power, 
nnd  about  900  weovers  of  linen  are  constantly  engaged  in 
their  own  dwelling-houses.  A  i^nuff-milL  warkcd  both  by 
water  and  steam,  manufactures  annually  60,000  lbs.  of 
Scotch  snuff.  There  are  two  tan-yards,  and  breweries  ; 
and  from  an  immense  bed  of  cluy  in  the  vicinity  a  Rreat 
quantity  of  bricks  and  coarse  earthenware  is  mitdc.  Build- 
ing materials  are  supplied  from  ft>ur  iiuarnes  of  white 
sandstone-  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  which  is  carried  on  very  successfully, 
alt  the  adjacent  land  being  arabU\  and  producing  the  finest 
crops  of  wheat  and  lurnins.  Excellent  races  aretield  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Fife  Hunt,  and  a  subscription  pack 
of  fox-houuiis  is  kept. 

The  town  of  Cupar,  jointly  with  St.  Andrews  and  Craill, 
the  two  Anstruthers,  Kilkennv,  and  Pittcnween,  3end.s 
one  member  to  paxliaracnL  The  populalion,  in  1831,  vf 
the  huri^h  and  parish  was  647.1.  (Netc  stnlisitcai  account 
(if  Scotland;  Carlisle's  Topog.  Diet  qf  Scotland;  Cham* 
bers*s  Gazetteer  qf  Scotland Jt 

CUPEL,  CUPELLATION.    [Assaying.] 

CUPID  (Cupldo.  desire),  in  Latin  mythology,  the  god  of 
love.  Cicero  (Not.  Deor.,  iii.  23)  enumerates  three  deities, 
or  ratbiir  three  forms  of  the  same  deity,  bearing  this  name, 
each  the  son  of  a  different  VenuB,  by  a  different  father  Of 
these  tho  principal,  and  the  one  wlio  is  usually  mean  I  when 
the  name  of  Cupid  occur?*  \iitho\it  qualiflcatiun,  is  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Venus  daughtfjr  ot  Dione.  He  is  reprc- 
fienlcd  by  the  poets  ot  a  child  armed  wilh  bow  and  arrows, 


as  an  emblem  of  the  inspirfttion  of  love,  through  Ifae  eje^ ' 
from  a  distant  object.     Hence  the  metaphorical  expreauooi 
of  *  darts  of  love/  *  eyes  darting  desire,'  and  the  lik^    dtte^ 
he  is  represented  as  blind,  in  reference  to  the  ill-t 
connections,  the  unrequited  affection,  or  the  neglect  < 
son  and  duty,,  of  which  a  hasty  naasion  is  often  the  i 
By  artists  he  is  variously  designoa;  somelimes  ridiag  on  t^ 
lion,  or  breaking  Jupiter's  thunderbolts,  to  signify  that  iht 
strongest  yield  to  tbe  influence  of  love :  often  with  a  butter* 
fly,  in  allusion  to  his  amour  with  Psyche.    [PsvcHaJ    Alhe- ' 
nEous  (xiiL  2)  quotes  a  beiiutiful  passage  from  the  Ph^dnitll 
of  Alexis,  to  show  the  impossibdity  of  representing  Cupid  tfr^ 
the  senses. 

CU'POLA.    [DoMBj 

CUPPING  is  of  two  kinds;  one  by  which  some 
is  taken  away,  generally  simply  termed  cupping ;  tbe  otJ 
when  no  blood  is  abstracted,  which  is  accordm^ly  termed^ 
dry  cuppiufT,  The  preliminary  steps  of  tbe  operation  are  the 
same  in  both  cases  :  the  part  to  which  il  is  intended  to  apply 
the  cupping-glasses  is  washed  with  warm  water,  or  a  warm 
cloth  is  merely  applied  to  it.  in  order  to  attract  blood  to  ibe 
part.     A  small  hcll-shapc»d  glass,  a  portion  of  the  air  uf  J 
which  bus  been  expelleu  by  holding  it  for  an  instant  otef  | 
I  lie  tiame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  is  immediately  applied   %o 
spot  which  has  been  prepared.     The  usual  amount  of  | 
sure  on  the  part  being  diminished,  the  bloo<i  flows] 
part,  and  produces  distcni^ion  of  the  vessels  and  elcrvaa 
the  surface,  as  well  as  a  purplo  or  livid  colour.     If  it  1 
tended  to  take  away  bloody  the  cupping- glow  is  &peedd| 
removed,  and  an  instniment  called  a  scarificator, 
mg  a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes  as  many  as  twe 
applied,  and  made  to  act  so  as  to  inflict  a  corresp 
number  of  incisions   on   the   skin   and  subjacent 
*  The  instrument  is  so  constructed,  that  the  depth  I 
the  lancets  penetrate  may  be  made  greater  or  less  at  1% 
option  of  the  practitioner.'     It  is  not  in  general  adviiah" 
that  the  depth  should  be  very  great,  as  more  blood  lioi« 
aiul  the  vessels  will  continue  to  bleed  longer,  if  only 
tially  divided,  tlian  if  completely  cut  tlirougn.  The  ctl 
glass,  exhausted  as  before,  is  to  be  immediately  ic 
and  if  i<kilfully  applied,  and  the  air  has  not  been  too' I 
rarified,  by  which  too  great  pressure  is  made  bv  the  i 
of  the  glass,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  will  floi| 
it.    When  nearly  full,  or  if  the  blood  begin  to  co 
the  glass  is  to  be   carefully  removed,  the  wounde 
quickly  washed  with  a  sponge  wilh  warm  water,  i 
glass  having  been  emptied  and  washed,  is  to  be  ag 
phed,  if  a  sut^ciont  quantity  of  blood  should  not  hav 

obtained  by  the  first  application.    Two  or  more  gla      

be  applied  to  different  spots  at  the  same  time,   so  that 
quantity  of  blood  desired,  or  necessary  to  obtain  the  obje 
in  view,  may  be  more  «juickly  abstracted. 

'  Where  dr>'  cupping  only  is  intended,  the  ghistet  l 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  skin  for  a  few  momefif%  I 
replaced  live  or  six  times  with  a  little  variation  of  their] 
tiun,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being  hurt  h| 
pressure.' 

Cupping  by  which  blood  is  abstracted  is  tised 
where  general  bleeding  is  unnecessary,  or  as  supplement* 
to  it,  for  the  removal  of  congestions  or  local  aficctions. 
is  analogous  to  the  use  of  leech es»  over  which, 
when  the  situation  of  the  part  admits  of  the  ap^  i 
the  glasses,  it  has  in  general  many  advantages.     The  b]i> 
is  more  rapidly  abstracted,  a  point  of  great  importance 
inflammatory  diseases  ;  the  quantity  removed  can  be  mo  . 
exactly  ascertained ;  there  is  less  risk  of  subseouent  bleedr] 
ing  from  the  wounds ;  and  the  part  of  the  body  sul^ 
to  the  operation  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  much 
time.     Cupping  is  also  preferable  in  cases  where  the 
cation  of  leeches  i.s  followed  by  severe  erysipelas  of  the] 

*ln  all  inHammations  and  congestions  about  the 
cupping  on  the  buck  of  the  neck  and  between  the  s  ^ 
is  a  most  useful  mode  of  abstracting  blood ;  and  this 
tion  is  also  particularly  applicable  for  the  removal  of  bio 
from  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  diseases  i 
the  different  viscera.  Its  nse  however  is  only  admissibWj 
when  it  can  be  employed  without  exciting  pain,  andirr^i 
tatitig  the  diseased  organ.*     Many  cases  of  ii  '^P^j 

plexy  may  be  warded  off  by  tlie  timely  appl  cap-i 

ping-glasses  to  the  neck,  aided  by  a  quickly 
tic.    Where  the   abstraction  of  blood  is   i  ;     r 

unnecessarv,  dry-cupping  is  often  resorted  tu  "im  ucncfiu  I 
In  adjTiamic  states  or  fever,  especially  where  the  lung^  a«| 
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complicated  in  the  diseasod  action,  if  'farther  depiction 
nnnot  be  ventured  upon,  dr)'-cupping  on  the  back  or  chest 
ikiH  sometime!)  be  serviceable.*  (Copland's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine,  p.  U30.)  Diy-cupping  often  atibrils  great  and 
immediate  relief  in  many  pauis  of  the  side,  not  niilamiua- 
tor)',  but  hysterical,  ^vhich  oc(;ur  in  femule>:.  The  painft  of 
the  back  which  likewise  occur  in  females  at  particular 
limes  may  he  much  miligated  by  dr) -cupping. 

Another  and  most  imi>ortant  npplicuti>jn  of  cupping  is 
the  prevention  by  its  means  of  the  absorption  of  poisonous 
fluids  from  wounds.  For  this  purpose  anything  by  which  a 
partial  vacuum  over  the  wounde<l  ]}art  can  be  produced  will 
unswer,  such  as  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  tea-cup  with  a 
smooth  margin,  from  which  the  air  has  been  partially  ex- 
pelled by  holding  it  for  a  moment  over  a  lighted  candl*>. 
This  mode  was  in  use  among  the  anticnts,  has  been  re- 
\ivfd  anions  the  moderns^,  and  is  practisi^  by  the  South 
Americans  in  cas'ss  of  the  bites  of  venomous  si>rpents,  by 
means  of  a  funnel-shapi^l  calabaT^h.  The  Greeks  called  a 
cuppinf*  in&trument  ciKva  (tttkmih  from  its  beari]):^  some 
re.-emb lance  to  the. form  of  a  melon  or  gourd.  (Empson's 
Sarratires  nf  South  America,  p.  60 ;  Wardrop  on  B/ofxi 
LttHftff ;  Co jper's  Sursicnl  Dictionary,) 

CUPRESSUS,  a  coniferous  genus,  distinguished  fi-om 
the  firs  and  pines  by  its  leaves  l)eing  mere  s«*ales,  its  rones 
formed  of  a  small  number  of  peltate  woody  bracts,  and  the 
leedi  very  small,  angular,  and  several  to  each  braot.  Bo- 
twists  meiiticm  several  species,  but  of  these  three  only  are 
ioited  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain. 

C.  $em]jerrirenM,\\\M  common  upright  cypress,  is  a  native 
rf  the  wanner  i  arts  of  Europe,  but  has  long  since  been 
tnasferred  to  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  deep  evergreen 
bFanches  and  leaves,  and  the  gloomy  air  it  imparts  to  the 
lituations  which  it  occupies.  Its  timber  is  of  great  dura- 
bility: it  is  probable  that  gopher-wood,  which  some  have 
referred  to  the  cypress,  was  rather  the  timber  of  Thuja  ar- 
Ueniata.  It  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England,  the  cli- 
mate being  too  damp  and  (^old  for  it  in  smnmcr;  otherwise 
itifl  sufficiently  capable  orre:«isting  the  cold  of  winter.  Its 
Itmal  mode  of  growth  moreover  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  of  this  r  juntry. 

C.  horizontalis,  the  spreading  cypress,  is  a  far  handsomer 
ipeciea,  partaking  in  all  the  excellent  <[ualities  of  the.  last, 
being  more  haray,  and  Iwcoming  a  beautiful  object  with 
its  graceful  spreading:  br^'.m-hcs,  loaded,  ns  they  usually  are, 
with  lorge  round  cones.  Miller  has  rightly  poinfe<l  out  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  la^t,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
eiceedingly  uncommon  in  the  collections  of  this  countr)'. 
The  spreading  cypress  of  the  nurseries  is  nothing  but  a 
Toy  slight  variety  of  C.  sem}.ervirpnft. 

C.  lufitanica,  the  cedar  of  Goa,  differs  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding in  its  much  freer  mode  of  growth,  and  in  its  leaves 
biviog  a  singularly  glaucous  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  but  has  long  since  been  naturalized  in  Por- 
tugal, where,  about  Cinlra,  it  acquires  a  large  size.  In 
£n?1and  it  will  only  succee<l  well  in  the  warm  ])arts  of  the 
Kwthem  coast. 

CUPRESSUS  Dl'STICHA.    [Taxodii  m.] 

CUPRESSUS  THUIOIDES.    [Tuvj.k.] 

CUPULE,  a  kind  of  cup  or  involucre  surrounding  ccr- 
tiin  kinds  of  fruit,  and  composed  of  bracts  more  or  less 
gniwn  together.  In  the  oak  the  cup  of  the  acorn  is  the 
enpule;  in  the  hazel-nut  it  is  the  husk;  in  the  beech  and 
diestnut  the  prickly  shell ;  and  in  the  hornbeam  the  lobed 
Wt 

CUPULI'FER-'E.    [CoRYLACE.t:.] 

CURAgOA  or  CURAZAO,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
lea,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  I'i**  6'  N.  lat.,  and 
W"*  3'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east 
i«3j  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  G  miles.  The  island  is 
generally  low  on  the  eastern  side,  but  there  is  a  high  hill 
on  the  north-east,  and  another  still  higher  on  the  south- 
cut.  There  are  also  some  high  hills  on  the  west  side, 
vhich  are  seen  from  a  considerable  disttince  at  sea.  The 
iiland  is  wholly  dependent  upon  rain  for  water,  and  the  soil 
H)  wanting  in  fertility  that  the  inhabitants  are  partly  su])- 
plied  with  provisions  imported  fi-om  other  places.  It  yields 
kftmall  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  affords  a  large  supply  of 
Mit.  The  shores  are  so  bold  that  vessels  of  considerable 
"iiie  may  sail  round  the  island  within  a  cablets  length. 
There  are  several  harbours ;  the  principal  one,  Santa  Anna, 
is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island.  The  entrance  is 
ver}'  narrow ;  on  the  eastern  side  is  Foit  Amsterdam,  and 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  the  town  of  Cara9oai 
said  to  he  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  West  Indies. 

Cura^oa  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  six- 
tecnlli  c».ntury;  it  ^\as  taken  in  16,32  by  the  Dutch,  and 
was  (■a])tured  by  the  English  in  1798,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  It  \Nali  again  taken  by  the  English  in 
1806,  and  finally  given  up  to  Holland  at  the  general  peace 
in  1814. 

CURACY  and  CURATE.     [Clkrgy.] 

CURATOR  (from  curare,  /.  f.  to  care  or  take  care),  one 
who  is  a])pointed  to  take  care  of  anything:  in  this  general 
sense  there  were  many  kinds  of  curators. 

In  the  civil  law  the  word  denotes  one  who  is  appointed 
to  administer  the  estate  of  any  person  who  is  not  legally 
competent  to  manage  his  property.  1 .  Tliere  was  the  curator- 
ship,  f.  e.  guardianship,  of  minors  (cura  minorum).  Every 
person  who  was  sui  juris,  i.  e.  not  subject  to  paternal  or 
domestic  dominion,  but  who  was  still  under  age,  was  put 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  guardian.  But  the  Roman 
law  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  guardianship ;  viz.  Inteiago 
(tutela)  and  curatorship  (curatela).  (Aylitte*s  AVw  Pan- 
dect. l>ook  ii.,  tit.  xxxix.)  The  former  kind  of  guardianship 
was  in  use  if  the  minor  was  impubes,  /.  e.  if  a  male  minor  was 
not  fourteen  and  a  female  not  twelve  years  old.  The  guar- 
dian in  this  case  was  called  tutor,  and  the  minor,  pupillus. 
After  the  tutelage  was  ended,  the  minor  received  a  curator 
till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  distinction  had 
some  imjwrtant  conscfiuenccs  in  the  civil  law,  which  have 
only  recently  fallen  into  disuse  even  in  countries  where  the 
Ri>man  law  is  still  in  force.  According  to  the  strictness  of 
law,  the  curatorship  terminate*!  with  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  minor;  but  it  could  also  be  determined  by  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  emperor  that  the  minor  should'  be  of  age. 
CC.  2,  tit.  45,  de  iis  (jui  veniam  tctatia.)  Thi**  was  called  re- 
ceiving veniam  ajtatis,  and  it  could  take  place  in  the  case  of 
males  in  their  twentieth,  and  females  in  their  eighteenth 
year.  2.  As  spcniltlu^fis  and  deaf  and  dumb  persons  could 
not  legally  administer  their  estates,  they  also  were  put  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  curator.  3.  A  thinl  kind  of  cura- 
tors was  the  curator  bonorum,  i.e.  a  trustee  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  estate  of  absent  or  deceased  persons  and 
insolvent  debtors.  Between  this  curatorship  and  that  of 
a  minor  there  was  this  important  difference;  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  a  public  office,  which  could  not  he  refused,  ex- 
(;ept  for  such  reasons  as  the  law  allowed. 

(IJeineccius,  Jus.  Cit\  secundum  ordin>rn  Ihmdectarum, 
pars  iv.,  }  '1H\  ;}VJ8,  400-403 ;  vi.  275.) 

Curators  in  antient  Rome  were  also  ]uib1ic  ofli'-ers  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
established  several  officers  with  this  title.  (Suet.,  Vit.  Auf^-t 
cap.  37.)  1.  Curatores  viarum,  i.e.  curators  who  super- 
intended the  laying  out  and  repairing  of  the  pubhc  roads. 
This  oifice  existed  under  the  Republic,  but  it  was  only  held 
as  an  extraordinary  oflice,  and  was  conferred  only  for  special 
purposes.  2.  Curatores  operum  publicorum,  aciuaruui, 
cloaca  mm,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  i)ublic 
buildings,  theatres, bridges,  aqueducts,  and  cloacaj.  .'J.  Cu- 
ratores alvei  Tiberis,  who  were  the  conservators  of  the 
Tiber.  -I.  Curatores  frumenli  populo  dividundi,  whose  duly 
was  to  distribute  corn  among  the  neople.  Under  the  em- 
perors we  find  other  ollicers  with  the  name  of  curatores; 
as.  for  instance,  the  curatores  ludorum,  who  had  the  super- 
intendcnc;^  of  the  public  amusements:  and  curatores  rei- 
publica',  also  called  logista?,  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer 
the  landed  property  of  municipia. 

CU'RCUMA  LONGA,  the  Turmerick  plant,  is  an  her- 
baceous lleshy-riK)ted  plant,  found  wild  in  various  places  in 
the  Ea^t  Indies,  where  also  it  is  extensively  cultivated.     It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Zingiberaceuj,  in  the  general 
aromatic  qualiiics  of  which  it  slightly  participates.     The 
root  is  divided  into  several  fleshy  fingers,  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  as  Ihii'k  as  the  thumb.     The  leaves  spring  at  once  from 
the  crown  of  the  root,  have  a  lanceolate  figure,  sheathe  each 
other  at  the  base,  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  produce  firom 
their  centre  a  short  thick  leafy  spike,  in  the  axil  of  whose 
bracts  arc  seated  the  inconspicuous  pale  cream-coloured 
flowers.     l>i'.  Roxburgh  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  plant  is  cultivated:  *  the  groimdmust 
be  rich,  friable,  and  ^o  high  as  not  to  be  drowned  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  such  as  the  Bengalees  about  Calcutta  call 
Danga.    It  is  often  planted  on  land  where  sujjar-cane  grew 
the  preceding  year,  and    is  deemed  a  meliorating  *^^l^ 
The  soil  must  be  well  ploughed  and  cleared  of  ^oeOAt  ^^^ 
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It  IS  then  raised  in  April  and  May,  according  as  the  mins 
begin  to  fall,  into  ridges,  nine  or  ten  inches  hi^^h,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  broad,  with  intervening  trenches,  nine 
or  ten  inches  broad.  The  cutlinu;s  or  sets,  viz.  small  por- 
tions of  the  fresh  root,  are  ])lanlcd  on  the  tops  of  the  ridgos, 
at  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder.  One  acre 
requiies  about  from  nine  hundred  such  sets,  and  yields  in 
December  and  Januaiy  about  two  thou&and  pountt  weight 
of  the  fredh  root.' 

CURDISTAN.    [KuRmsTAN.] 

CURFEW.  The  custom  of  covering  up  their  fires  about 
sun-set  in  summer,  and  about  eight  or  nine  at  night  in 
winter,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  called  the  coitvrejeu,  or 
curfew  bell,  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro<luced  bv  Wil- 
liam I.,  and  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  English  as  a 
badge  of  servitude.  Henry,  in  his  History  of  Britain^  4to. 
edit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  567,  however,  says  this  opinion  does  not 
seem  well  founded,  for  there  is  sutficient  eviflence  that  the 
same  custom  prevailed  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland, 
and  probably  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  this 
period ;  and  was  intended  as  a  precaution  against  fires, 
which  were  then  very  frequent  and  very  destructive,  when 
80  many  houses  were  built  of  wood.  Henr)  I.  restored  the 
use  of  lamps  and  candles  at  court  in  the  night  after  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew  bell,  which  had  been  prohibited  by 
hispredecessors.    (Will.  Malmesb.,  fol.  88.) 

Thomson,  in  his  Seasons,  countenances  the  opinion  of 
the  tyranny  of  this  custom : — 

*  Tho  &hiverinu  vr«»tchcf ,  at  the  curfew  liOUDd, 
Dcjfctcil  snnk  into  ihclr  Bonlid  Iviis, 
And  thnmifli  the  mouriifid  uloom  of  aaticnt  timus 
MuBcd  sttd,  ur  drvonit  ol  ItotU'r.' 

But  we  find  the  curfew  mentioned  to  a  very  lale  period 
as  a  common  and  approved  regulation.  Among  the  charges 
directed  for  tho  wardmote  inquests  in  London,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  a.d.  1495,  it  is  said,  *Also 
yf  there  be  anye  paryshe  clerke  that  ryngelh  curfewe  after 
the  curfewe  be  ronge  at  Bowe  Chyrche,  or  St.  Bryde's 
Church,  or  St.  Gyle.-'-without-Cripelgate,  all  suche  to  be 
presented.'  (Knight's  Li/'e  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  6.)  The 
same  char  io  remained  in  the  wardmote  inquest,  as  printed 
in  1649.  Hulchins,  in  liis  History  of  Dorsetshire,  vol.  ii., 
p.  267,  speaking  of  Mapouder  church,  in  that  county,  men- 
tions land  given  Mo  find  a  man  to  ring  tho  moniing  and 
curfew  bell  tlu*oughout  the  year.'  In  the  same  volume, 
p.  422,  under  Ibberton,  is  mentioned  an  acre  civen  for 
ringing  the  eight  o'clock  bell,  and  4/.  for  ringing  the  morn- 
ing bcil.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Vir*:ide?niarutn,  printed  in 
15U9  (b.  iii.  sat.  4;,  speaks  of  tho  gilt  of  a  new  rope  to  ring 
the  curfew  bell  as  of  occasional  occurrence  in  his  tiuio* 

•  Whoever  Rivr*  :i  jiairt-  of  \clvfl  shoes 
To  the  Holy  Ruu<l.  or  liberally  nllowcs 
But  u  Dt'W  rope  lo  rinj;  the  curlew  Ih'11, 
Hut  he  dtfsu-eii  thut  his^  ip-eat  'IhhI  mny  dwell. 
Or  irraveu  ill  the  chnucel-wiudow  K^tMsc, 
Or  ill  the  luiitiug  lumbe  uf  plMtod  brjiss.' 

The  curfew  bell,  strictly  as  such,  had  probably  fallen  into 
disuse  previous  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  applies  the  term  to  the  morning  bell : 

'  Thi»  wcond  cock  hath  crow'd. 
The  curfow  bell  has  rung,  'tu  three  o'clock.* 

In  the  Antiquarian  Rei^ertory,  old  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  is 
an  engraving  of  an  iron  implement  which  is  called  a  cur- 
few, or  cover-fire,  formerly  belonging  to  Goslling,  the  his- 
torian of  Canterbury,  and  presumed  lo  be  of  very  antient  if 
not  of  Norman  origin,  but  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than 
an  ex  tempore  oven,  lately  if  not  still  u^cd  in  many  parts 
of  England  for  baking  small  viands:  the  hearth  is  first 
heated,  the  viand  placed  upon  it,  and  then  covered  with 
this  implement,  the  embers  being  raked  round  and  above 
it.  Either  Gostlinij's,  or  a  cover-fire  like  it,  is  still  shown 
among  the  curiosiiies  of  the  late  Lord  Orford*s  villa  at , 
Stra^vberry  Hill. 

Milner,  in  his  History  of  Winchester,  vol.  i.  p.  189,  says 
the  curfew 'was  first  enforce<l  in  Winchejiter,  and  thence  ex- 
tended to  other  places :  but  there  is  no  authority  whatever 
for  this  surmise,  l^eyond  the  circumstance  that  William  the 
Conqueror  made  Winchester  one  of  the  chief  places  of  his 
residence. 

CURIA.      [COMITIA.] 

CURISCHES  HAFF.  a  kind  of  bay  on  the  north-eastern 
shores  ofBait  Prussia,  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
the  throwing  up  of  the  sand  and  the  retiring  of  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic.    From  Labiau,  in  the  louth,  to  its  opening 


into  the  Baltic  at  Memel,  it  is  about  60  miles  in  lengtli;  ai 
its  greatest  breadth,  between  Cmnzkukren  and  Juwendl 
nearly  28  miles :  it  contains  altogether  588  square  milii 
Its  continence  with  the  Baltic  is  formed  by  ^liat  is  called 
the  *  Memel  Deeps,'  which  are  ih>m  800  to  1200  fiaet  k 
width.  It  cannot  properly  be  called  a  part  of  the  sea,  ims- 
much  as  its  waters  are  fresh,  like  those  of  the  other  Hafis  ii 
this  (|uarter.  It  is  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  very  wu- 
row  neck  of  land,  called  the  'CurischeNehrung,'  formed  b) 
a  series  of  low  sand  banks,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation, 
about  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth — except  where  they  tapH 
to  a  point  as  they  approach  M^mel — and  about  70  mile*  in 
length.  On  this  neck  of  land  there  are  a  few  villages.  Xbi 
bed  of  the  Hatf  is  unequal  and  variable,  and  the  navi^^ition 
is  therefore  very  precarious  ;  hence  the  only  descriptioBOJ 
vessels  used  here  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  large  fiat  boati^  and 
even  these  are  unable  to  land  along  many  parts  of  theooitf. 
In  stormy  weather  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous.  Tk 
Dangc,  the  Mingc,  and  the  Memel,  dischai^  their  watsn 
into  this  Haff*. 
CURL.    [Potatoes.] 

CURLEW.      [SCOLOPACID.B.] 

CURNOUL.  a  principality  formerly  governed  by  an  Uh 
dependent  chief,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  subuiviaiooa 
of  the  Balaghaut  coded  districts.  Previous  to  its  paisia| 
into  possession  of  tho  English,  the  country  had  been  saC 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  jaghires,  and  the 
government  of  the  principality  was  so  badly  adrainistcnd, 
that  a  threat  part  of  iho  lands  were  allowed  to  revert  to  i 
state  of  nature,  and  were  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  tnd 
jungle.  From  this  cause  the  revenue,  which  had  amouDtdl 
to  twenty  lacs  of  ru]  ees  (200,000/.),  was  reduced' to  ow- 
half  that  sum.  Tho  fumilyof  the  present  nabob  of  Cunuil 
has  hold  possession  of  the  (-'umtiy  by  a  tenure  amountilf 
almost  to  independence  since  1051.  when  Curnoul  VM 
conferred  as  a  jaghire  on  Khizzer  Khan,  by  Aurengtebi^ 
the  governor  of  the  Deccan.  On  the  death  of  the  naboh^ 
Azif  Khan,  in  1815,  the  chief  authority  was  usurped  If 
Muzufier  Khan,  his  youngest  son;  but  the  lawfid  Ymu 
Munawer  Khan,  speedily  obtained  his  right  throush  thi 
intervention  of  tlie  governor  of  Madras,  who  sent  a  aetach- 
ment  of  troops  to  the  capital  for  that  purpose.  [Bala- 
ghaut.] 

CURNOUL,  the  capital,  is  a  populous  town,  on  thesoolli 
side  of  the  Toombuddra,  in  15*  44'  north  lat.  and  78'l' 
east  long.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  riven 
Toombuddra  and  Henday,  which  are  there  from  700  to  8M 
yards  wide.  Some  strong  works  have  been  erected  on  tfai 
western  side  of  the  town;  but  in  1815  the  place  hdd  eni 
against  the  assaults  of  the  English,  only  one  day  ate 
which  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  buildings  is 
the  town  are  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  mud.  Travallkf 
distance  from  Madras,  '2 71)  miles,  and  from  Hydra^  11^ 
miles. 

(Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Report  ^ 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  183*2.) 

CURRANT,  a  well-known  hardy  fruit  produced  \xj  *»• 
species  of  the  genus  Ribes.  The  one  R.  rubrum,  »  If- 
markablo  for  the  mixture  of  sweet  and  acid  in  its  fruit,  uA 
for  the  b'.?.iu;y  of  its  semitransparent  i-ed  or  yellow  bsniesi 
Of  thii  tli(^  fii.c- 1  varieties  are  Wilmot's  red  and  the  whiM 
Dutch,  iind  the  s\vccte.4  Knight's  sweet  red  and  the  oo» 
mon  white.  In  the  fruit  of  R.  7figrum,  tho  black  cunsi4 
a  powerful  and  agreeable  aromatic  principle  takes  the  nlMl 
of  acidity ;  of  this  species  the  best  variety  is  the  Bkek 
Naples. 

The  currants  of  the  grocers'  bhops  are  the  dried  berrifli 
of  a  small  kind  of  grape,  chiefiy  cult  ivated  in  tbeMoNB 
and  the  Ionian  Islai.ds,  Corfu,  Zaute,  &c. 

CURRENCY.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  briefly  to 
state  some  general  facts  relating  to  our  currency,  reserfinf 
for  a  more  advanced  sta^^e  of  this  work  an  examinatiOB  n 
the  conflicting  theories  that  prevail  on  the  subject  of  etf 
monciary  s\s:em. 

I.  Metallic  (  urrertcif. — The  metallic  circulation  of  tbs 
United  Kingdom  consists  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Tl» 
actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  ciioulation  at  any 
given  time  within  the  country  cannot  be  estimated  by  tbi 
amount  of  the  metal  coined :  for  gold  and  silver  moneyl 
are  exported  whenever  a  profit  can  be  made  by  their  espoiP- 
tation.  The  amount  of  moneys  coined  at  the  Mint  in  tW 
year  1335  (the  last  return  is  of  that  year)  was  as  folloini>- 
gold,  1,109,718/.;  silver, ^146,665/.;  coppw,  fi688A    It  Im 
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been  asserted  that  the  average  amount  of  our  ^1d  curroncy, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  retained  by  tho  Bank  of  England, 
is  30  millions ;  but  the  data  for  such  an  estimate  arc  neccs- 
imrily  shifting  and  uncertain.  Thu  circulation  of  silvor 
coin  in  this  country  is  of  very  inconsiderable  amount.  This 
is  the  main  difference  between  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
United  Kins^dom  and  that  of  tho  re^stof  the  wurld.  The  toial 
exi^tini;  quantity  of  gulil,  when  compared  with  the  existing 
quantity  if  silver,  has  been  stated  to  bo  as  alx)ut  1  to  00, 
and  the  relative  value  of  t^old  to  silver  is  ns  1  to  about  \o  ; 
consequently  tho  value  of  the  general  silver  cnrieney  of  the 
vorld  as  compared  with  the  gold  currency,  is  somewhat 
mats  than  as  3  to  1.  In  thi-*  country,  however,  gold  is  the 
flnJy  legal  tender  for  .^ums  above  forty  shillings,  and  con- 
IHpMntly  the  metallic  currt.*ncy  is  esseniiully  gold,  the  silver 
mas  bein?,  like  the  copper,  only  a  surl  of  ttikens  auxiliary 
to  the  ;*old.  By  the  present  Mint  regulations  '<^  sei^znoragi*, 
0r  duty,  in  charged  on  the  silver  coiiuige.  amouuliiig  to  O]) 
per  cent:  upon  the  ijold  coiiuige  no  seif^nuniire  whatever  i^ 
eharg^ed.  A  pound  troy  of  the  metal  of  which  oiu:  silver 
eoin  is  made  consists  oi'  1 1  oz.  2  dat^^.of  pure  silver  and  ]S 
dwtH.  alloy;  it  is  coined  into  0(3  sliillin<>s.  Our  gold  coin.s 
contain  1 1  parts  fine  gold  and  1  part  alloy  :  a  pound  troy  of 
which  mixture  (called  standard  gold)  is  coined  into  40 
Mvereigns  and  lAs.  iid.  Tho  bullion  value  of  the  silver 
ernajp*  being  therefore  more  than  0  ]ier  cent,  less  than 
the  ffold  coinage,  that  portion  of  our  mela'.lie  currency 
lemains  pcrfwtly  subsidiary  to  the  gohl  curren-^y ;  there  is 
BO  nece*sity  for  determining  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
ipeeies  of  currency  by  an  a.:j;io:  the  silver  of  th"  world 
neoea«ianly  goes  to  other  countries  where  it  f  )rni^  the  bu^i^ 
©f  the  curren -v.  either  exclusively  or  in  connexion  wiih 

EM,  Our  me.allic  system  of  currency  \va^  c.iiablishc'l  by 
win  1816,  .'ilthough  in  practice  the  L^anie  pnncipK'  had 
long  prevailerl,  in  consomicnce  of  the  rL-laiive  viilues  of 
IdM  and  sdvcr  in  our  Mint  regulali'ins.    The   Knulish 

Etera  gets  rid  of  the  complexi  y  of  a  double  siandnnl.  but 
^re  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  apparent  sim  licit y 
may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  ()ur  standanl  beiui; 
that  of  the  metal  which  is  60  times  le-.s  in  (juanti'y  and 
Bore  than  3  time)  less  in  total  vjIuc  than  the  slaudaid 
■doptetl  by  other  nations,  the  tluciuaii.iii-;  in  ih'>  value  of  our 
iCaudard  are  nece.-; -arily  more  lre(|ueni  and  u\  iv  ex:ensivo 
than  in  the  standard  of  silver,  or  in  a  Mandavd  nf  g^hl  niu\ 
iflver  exchangcably.  Gold  possessini;  lari^e  value  iu  sin;!! 
bnlk  is  in  greater  demand  tlia.i  siUer  when  money  is  re- 
ipired  for  ihc  ixir]>oses  of  governments.  Mr.  Rothschild 
Md  the  Bank  Charto:  Comniitiee  in  H.'JJ.  that  *  Wiien 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  made  war  in  Poland  lately,  ^oLI 
whi;-h  went  from  Hanibuiiih  to  Peiersburgh  an  1  VVarsaM 
was  pay.ng  from  three  to  four  and  five  per  cent  prolii.' 
Such  operati:)n.-  ofcov.rsi!  s\idih'nly  aflect  the  price  of  gulil ; 
ind  the.r  lo^ult.^  in  alterin  :  the  e\chanifeable  value  of  com - 
noditics,  and  in  contrac:itig  the  entire  currency,  are  most 
K^'erely  felt  where  gold  is  the  standard. 

II.  Ptiprr  Currfiinj. — ^Tlns  may  be  divided  into  -I. 
Bank  Currency  :  2  Private  Currency.  The  ])aper  currentT 
proceeding  from  banks  of  issue  onsist^  of  the  notes  of  the 
Rink  of  En;;land.  and  ihe  notes  of  country  banks,  wheiher 
private  or  joint-stock  banks.  The  circulaiion  of  the  Bank 
nf  England  m  October,  isafi,  was  i;,«j:j(),nt)li/. ;  that  of  the 
private  lianks  in  September,  lr*;j(;,  was  7,7r»4,821/. ;  and  thai 
of  the  joint -stock  banks  at  the  same  date  was  3,969, 1 'J  1  A: 
making  a  total  bank  currency  of  '.:!^Hr)9,94 o/.  This  bank 
nirrency  of  about  30  millions  is  based  upon  our  metallic 
currency,  and  is  ct invert ible  into  that  upon  demand.  Hank 
of  England  notes  are  legal  tender,  by  the  Bank  Charter  of 
16.34,  by  counir)'  banks:  but  at  the  Bank  of  England  and 
its  branches.  Bank  of  KngUuid  notes  are  payable  in  gold. 
Fhe  Bank  of  England  therefore  requires  a  sullicient  simply 
li  bullion  to  meet  the  ])ossible  demand  for  specie.  That 
demand  in  i-ecent  times  has  arisen i  not  from  any  want  of 
Bonfldence  in  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England  »t  home, 
but  from  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchana^es,  which  causes 
ipecie  to  be  sent  abroad.  It  is  held  that  the  only  sound 
principle  wf  managing  a  currency  consisting  partly  of  coined 
in<»Rey  aiid  ]Kirtly  of  paper  money,  is  to  have  souk'  a\it'sf)rity 
presiding  over  the  issues  of  paper  which  will  be  adequaie 
to  pre-erve  the  currency  in  the  sani'^  state  with  reference  \o 
ither  countries  as  if  it  were  purely  metallic  :  and  that  the 
Ebnk  of  England,  holding  this  authority,  ou:;hl  in\anably 
lo  allow  the  currency  to  expand  ai^d  c^ir.tract  under  the 
Mtion  of  the  foreign  exchaugcs.    Tne  momiflary  crisis  of 


]83fi-7  has  been  assorted  to  have  been  produced  by  a  neg- 
lect of  this  principle,  the  drain  upon  tho  bullion  of  the  Bank 
not  ha V inn;  been  followed  by  a  ]>roportionatc  reduction  in 
the  circulation  of  its  notes.  The  examination  of  this  and 
other  (|ueti:tns  alfecting  our  currency  may  be  better  post- 
poned to  futiurc  articles!  [Exciiangks;  Money,]  *2.  Pri- 
rutp  Pitprr  Cunrncy  consists  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
checiuos  np'jn  banker?;.  The  total  amount  of  this  credit 
currency  in  the  Uniied  Kiu'^dom  is  enormous.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  abuse  :  but  the  vast  commercial  business  of 
the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  witlnmt  bills  of  ex- 
change, which,  pxssing  from  hand  to  hand,  discounted  and 
re-discounterl,  peribrm  the  functions  of  money.  The  depo- 
sits of  individuals  with  bankers  are  considered  by  some 
economists  to  perlorm  tho  same  function ;  jn  both  cases 
credit  hecomes  a  substitute  for  currency.  The  doctrine 
that  *  bank  deposits  ])erform  the  functions  of  money,'  has 
been  lately  brought  forwanl  by  Colonel  Torrens,  but  it  was 
first  promulgated  by  Mr.  Pennington  in  1829  Wo  subjoin 
the  statement  of  this  doctrine  in  the  words  of  Colonel 
Torrens  leaving  for  tho  present  any  examination  of  tho 
probable  extent  of  the  operation  of  tho  principle: — 

'  Let  us  assume  that  the  merchants  and  dealers  wilhiii 
the  metropolitan  district  require  for  the  conducting  of  (heir 
business  circulating  money  lo  the  amount  of  10,U00,0UU/., 
and  that  they  actually  hold  this  amount  in  coin  and  Bank 
of  England  paper.    This  being  the  previous  state  of  things, 
let  us  assume  again,  that  these  merchants  and  dealers  open 
accounts  with  the  London  bankers,  and  place  with  Ihem, 
as  dejwsits,  the  H),OUO.OOU/.,  in  coin  and  notes,  which  they 
befoiv  kept  in  their  own  desks.     Now  this  change  in  tho 
manner  of  keeping  the  cash  required  to  meet  the  current 
dem  inds  of  the  market,  would  nut  leave  the  merchant  and 
dealer  with  a  less  commajvl  of  money,  with  a  less  power  of 
making  payments  and  of  making  purcha-sca,  than  they  be- 
fore possessed.     By  drawing  cheeks  upon  ihnir  baukeis  to 
the  amount  of  10,buU,UU0/.,  they  can  come  into  the  marker 
just  as  effectually  as  they  could  before  have  done  by  bring- 
ing out  coin  and  notes  to  that  amount  from  their  own  cash 
boxes.     If  the  whole  of  the  10,U0<K00()/.  in  coip  and  notes 
deposited  with  the  bankers  were  locked  up  in  their  coflfers 
until  drawn  out  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  the  depositors, 
this  locking  up  of  coin  and  notes  would  have  no  conceivable 
eJfecl  in  depriving  the  depositors  i.f  the  power  of  drawing 
checks,  and  of  making  payments  or  purchases  to  the  amount 
of  the  10,000,000/.  if  is  evident,  therefore,  that  transferring 
coin  and  bank  paper  from  the  desks  of  merchants  and  others, 
and  placing  them  for  safe  custody  as  bank  deposits,  could 
have  no   effect  whatever,  either  in  contracting  or  in  ex- 
panding the  currency,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  coin  and 
bank  paper  so  transferred  were  locked  up  in  the  coirers  of 
the  bank  until  withdrawn  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  tho 
depositors.     But  the  whole  of  the  coin  and  notes  deposited 
With  \\v  banks  would  not  be  locked  up  until  rc-r|uircd  in 
payment  of  the  ch«'cks  drawn  by  tho  depositors.     Bankers 
make  their  profit  by  lending,  upon  available  securities,  the 
greater  lart  of  the  sums  deposited  with  them  by  their  cus- 
tomers.     When    <)ur    merchants    and    dealers    deposited 
10,000,000/.  \\\\.\\  the  banks,  the  bankers  would  retain  a 
part  of  the  sum— say  2,(JO0,000/.  as  a  reserve,  or  rest,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  occasional  payments  over   their 
counters,  and  would  employ  the  other  8,000,000/.  in  the 
purchase  of  stock,  or  of  exchequer  bills,  or  in  the  discount 
of  bills  of  exchange.  Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  this  would 
occasion  an  extension  of  the  general  medium  of  exchange. 
The  merchants   and  others  who  had  deposits  with   the 
bankers  to  tho  amount  of  10,000,000/.  would  be  iust  as 
able  as  they  were  before  to  come  into  the  market  and  make 
payments  and  purchases  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/.; 
wliile  the  persons  who  sid<l  the  stock  and  the  exchequer  bills, 
or  who  obtained  the  discounts  would  be  able  to  CA>me  into 
the  market,  and  effect  pavments,  and  make  purchases,  to 
the  annmnt  of  8,000.ooo/!     TIuks,  in  this  case,  which  has 
been  taken  for  illustration,  the  operation  of  tho  private 
banks  in  rei*eiving  de|K)sits,  and  in  investing  them  in  avad- 
ahle  securities  ^^'uuld  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cir- 
culating medium  by    8,000,000/.'     {Letter  to  Lord  Mel- 
hoiirnf*^  1S.'J7.) 

CURRENT.  Current  water  is  opposeil  to  stagnant 
water,  ami  ommonly  used  to  express  the  motiim  of  water 
in  rivers,  produced  by  the  continuous  but  varymg  inclina- 
:ion  of  the  bed  of  the  streams.  The  word  current  is  like- 
wise applied  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  air.     Further,  it  is 
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\i»ed  to  designate  the  great  masses  of  moving  \rator,  which, 
in  modem  limes,  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  ocean,  and 
which  constitute  the  currents  of  the  sea. 

CURRENTS  AT  SEA  are  large  masses  of  water  in  the 
ocean  or  in  closed  seas,  which  are  in  continual  motion  in  a 
certain  direction ;  and  so  far  they  may  be  compared  with 
the  currents  of  rivers.  But  thoy  occupy  a  much  greater 
extent  of  surface,  running  sometimes  two  or  three  thousand 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles.  Though  their  existence  was  doubtless  known  to 
some  of  the  early  navigators,  it  is  only  in  modern  times 
that  they  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  that  a  few 
facts  respecting  them  have  been  collected,  most  of  which 
are  found  in  Major  Renneirs  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Some  of  these  cuiTunts  traverse  the  ocean  near  the  equa- 
torial line,  and  generally  run  cast  or  west,  if  tbey  arc  not 
deflected  from  their  courst*  by  the  opposing  land.  Others, 
which  seem  to  have  their  origin  near  the  poles,  generally 
run  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  the  tropics,  and  some- 
times farther.  The  currents  at  soa  run  in  some  parts  with 
an  iiicreased,  and  in  others  with  a  decreased,  rapidity  ;  and, 
Jis  mi  rht  be  naturally  inferred,  the  water  of  these  currents 
is  either  of  a  lower  or  higher  temperature  than  the  adjacent 
sea,  according  to  their  line  of  approach  from  a  warmer  or  a 
cooler  climate.  This  ditlerencc  in  some  places  amounts  to 
10°  Fahrenheit;  and  the  skilful  mariner  may  often  learn 
from  his  thermometer,  the  probable  error  of  his  latitude  by 
the  log. 

Humboldt,  ascribing  the  formation  of  these  currents  to 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  calls  them  currents  of  rotation. 
But  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  proper  currents 
and  the  drift-water,  which  latter  produces  a  slight  western 
current  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  between  the  tropics. 
Tliis  latter  motion  indeed  is  probably  caused  by  the  united 
effects  of  the  rotation  and  the  trade-winds  on  the  wide  ex- 
panded surface  of  the  ocean.  The  small  degree  of  velocity 
m  this  current,  however,  shows  that  the  stronger  cuiTcnts 
near  the  equator  cannot  arise  from  the  same  cause.  Ren- 
nell,  the  first  VTiter  who  carefully  distinguished  the  cur- 
rents from  the  drift-water,  thinks  that  the  erjuatorial  currents 
are  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  great  masses  of  drift- 
water  near  the  equator  by  the  north-easterly  and  south- 
easterly trade-winas.  But  this  opinion  will  be  found  in- 
admissible when  it  is  considered  that  such  accumulation 
could  only  produce  a  superficial  current,  and  that  many 
instances  adduced  by  himself  evidently  show  that  these 
currents  are  not  superficial,  but  probably  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  certainly  go  to  a  very  great  depth. 

The  currents  which  flow  from  the  higher  latitudes  towards 
the  equator  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  mrlting 
of  the  ma'^ses  of  ice  which  encompass  the  poles.  But  if 
this  supposition  were  true,  these  currents  would  cease 
during  the  winter,  unless  we  also  suppose  that  the  melting 
of  the  ice  continues  to  take  place  even  during  that  season 
at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sen,  an  assump- 
tion which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  can  hardly  be  admitted. 

If  however  both  these  opinions  respectinp;  the  origin  of 
the  currents  were  allowed  to  be  true,  we  sliould  atill  have  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  other  currents,  in  the  formation  of 
wliich  neither  the  drift-water  between  the  tropics  nor  the 
melting  of  snow  near  the  poles  can  possibly  have  any 
share.  Of  such  a  description  is  the  current  which  seems 
to  be  formed  between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Cape  Finisterro  in  Spain  [Atlantic  Ocean],  and  runs 
along  the  western  coast  of  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

CURRIE,  JAMES.  M.D.,  was  born  31st  iviay,  1756,  at 
Kirkpatrick- Fleming,  in  Dumfries-shire,  of  which  parish  his 
father  was  clergyman.  Being  originally  intended  for  a 
mercantile  life,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  liberal  education  he  wont  out  to  Virginia;  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in  1776  he 
returned  home,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  com- 
ph^ted  the  usual  course,  he  took  his  llogree  of  M.D.  at 
Glasj^ow  in  1 7S0,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  London. 
His  intention  now  was  to  go  out  to  Jamaica,  where  there 
apivared  to  be  a  favourable  opening  far  the  exercise  of  his 
profession;  biv^  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  prevented  him 
from  sailing  afier  he  had  laken  hi.s  pa-isago.  On  his  re- 
covery he  i-cttled  and   began  to  prafli'rC   in  Livcrpoi^l,  in 


1 781.  Here  he  soon  met  with  great  sucoesft  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  first  publication  was  a  biographical  memoir  of  a 
deceased  friend,  which  was  printed  in  the  *  TransactioDs 
of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society'  for 
1 785.  In  1 790  a  paper  on  tetanus  and  convulsive  disorders, 
which  ho  communicated  to  the  3rd  volume  of  the  'Memoirs 
of  the  London  Medic^il  Society,*  considerably  extended  his 
professional  reputation.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1793  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  *  A  Letter,  Commercial  ond  Political, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  by  Jasper  Wilson, 
Esq.,'  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention :  it  was  an 
exposure  of  the  impolicy  of  the  war  with  France.  In  1797 
appeared  the  work  on  which  his  professional  reputation 
principally  rests,  entitled  *  Medical  Reports  on  the  EfTeeti 
of  Water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a  remedy  in  Febrile  DiseaseiL* 
The  method  of  treatment  here  recommended  by  Dr.  Currie^ 
affusion  in  cold  water  in  cases  of  fever,  though  a  remedy 
not  to  be  trusted  except  to  the  most  skilful  hands,  has 
since  been  applied  in  suitable  circumstances  with  extraor- 
dinai*)'  success.  A  second  volume  of  the  Reports  appeued 
in  1804,  and  the  author  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the 
whole  work  when  he  died.  Tlie  name  of  Dr.  Currie  is  best 
known  to  general  readers  by  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Robert  Burns,  including  both  his  Poems  and  Letteis, 
which  he  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  family, 
in  4  vols.,  8vo.,  in  1800.  It  was  introduced  by  a  criticism 
on  the  writings  of  Burns,  and  *  Some  Obscr%ations  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Scottish  Peasantr}',*  both 
of  wliich  papers  were  drawn  up  with  much  elegance  and 
ability.  This  edition  has  formed  the  basis  of  even*  suc- 
ceeding collection  of  the  poet's  works.  In  1804  Dr.  Currie 
felt  his  health  rapidly  giving  way ;  and  leaving  Liverpool, 
he  spent  some  time  in  bath  and  Clifton.  In  March,  1S05, 
he  considered  himself  to  be  so  tar  restored,  that  he  took  i 
house  and  commenced  practising  in  Bath ;  but  his  illnea 
soon  returned,  and  he  died  at  Sidmonth  on  the  31st  of 
August  in  the  same  year.  (Chalmers's  Dictionary,  from  a 
Memoir  in  the  Macrazines  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Aiken.) 

CURRU'CA.    [Black-cap;  Sylviad«.] 

CURSOTIIUS,  COURSER  (Omitholc»T),  a  genus  of 
lairds  of  the  order  Cursores,  Temm.  establidied  lq[  Dr. 
Latham. 

Generic  character. — Bill  as  long  as  head;  mandtthi 
arched,  and  compressed  towards  their  extremities ;  base  dfr 
pressed  ;  tip  sharp  and  entire ;  fwsin'h  basal,  oval,  with  an 
oblong  lateral  opening.  First  quill  longest.  Legs  long; 
three  front  toes  separated  throughout ;  middle  toe  much 
tlie  longest,  with  a  serrated  claw.  Type,  Cursorius  Iwdbd- 
Units, 

Geographical  distributimi. — Africa  .stems  to  be  thecouB- 
try  principally  inhabited  by  these  birds,  and  there  they  an 
to  be  found  generally  at  a  distance  from  the  sea>  and  in  tha 
arid  inland  tracts,  where  they  run  with  great  swiftness. 

Example,  Cursorius  Temminckii^  Black-bellied  CourteTf 
Sw.  The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson*s  specific  character  aai 
description. 

*  Cream-coloured  brown ;  top  of  the  head  and  breast  ft^ 
ruginous,  nuchal  collar  double ;  the  lower,  with  the  avSA 
and  middle  of  the  body,  black;  the  upper  and  the  sioesflf 
the  body  white.  Total  length  from  the  bill  to  the  tail  eigU 
inches-;  bill  one  inch  from  the  gape,  and  half  from  them 
of  the  nostrils.  Le^s  three  inches  from  the  naked  thigh  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  toe,  the  claw  of  which  is  Ferratea  in-' 
ternally.  Tail  round  ;  the  middle  feathers  not  spotted ;  the 
two  next  with  a  black  dot  near  the  tip,  which,  in  the  next 
pair,  is  further  broken  into  two  white  dots;  the  outer  pair 
white.*  {ZooLIllust.  pi.  lOG.  first  series).  Locality. -^Maxsk 
(Abyssinia). 

The  Type,  Cursorius  IsaheJinus,  Meyer,  Temminck,  Cur- 
sorius  Europceus,  Ind.  Orn.,  Le  Courvite,  BufF.  Cmm- 
colou red  Plover,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Cream-coloured  Courier, 
Penn.  Br.  Zool.,  cream-coloured  Swift-foot,  Selby,  has  becB 
seen  in  France  and  England,  but  only  as  an  occasional 
visiter.  Thus  we  find  (Mont.  Orn.  Diet,  last  edit.)  that  one 
was  killed  in  France,  where  it  was  seen  to  run  with  mat 
swiftness ;  another  was  shot  near  St.  Alban's  in  East  Keilt^ 
the  seat  of  William  Hammond,  Esq.,  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1 78 J,  and  he  presented  the  prize  to  Dr.  Latham. 
Mr.  Hammond  first  mot  with  it  on  some  light  land:  and 
so  little  fearful  was  it,  that  having  no  gun  with  him  at  that 
time,  he  sent  for  one,  which  did  not  readily  go  off,  havin 
been  charged  for  some  time,  and,  in  consequence,  he  i 
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i:  the  report  frightened  the  bird  away,  but  after 
I  a  turn  or  two,  it  again  settled  within  one  hundr^ 
>i  him,  w^hen  he  was  prepared  with  a  second  shot, 
dlled  it.  He  observed  it  to  run  with  incredible  swift- 
msidering  its  size,  and  at  intervals  to  pick  some- 
rem  the  ground :  it  was  so  bold  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
mako  it  rise  in  order  to  take  a  more  secure  aim  on 
g.  The  note  was  unlike  that  of  any  known  bird. 
I  Montagu  says  that  one  was  shot  in  North  Wales 
"ear  179^  and  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
jr  Sibthorp  at  Oxfunl.  Mr.  Atkinson,  author  of 
!ompendium  of  OrnitholojTy,*  was  also  in  possession 
cimen  shot  at  Netherby,  m  April,  1816. 
her  of  these  birds  was  taken  in  Austria ;  and  the 
lird  in  the  Darmstadt  Museum,  alluded  to  by  M. 
ick,  was  probably  killed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Fox  (ZooL 
'»  vol.  iii.,  p.  492)  records  the  death  of  one  shot  on 
^October,  1827,  under  Timberwood  Hill,  in  Charn- 
'orest,  Leicestershire,  by  a  tenant  of  Mr.  T.  Gis- 
He  described  it  as  coming  flyinq:  over  his  head, 
5  a  cry  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  it 
near  him.  Some  idea  of  the  cnormoi^s  prices  which 
one  time  given  by  collectors  for  rare  birds  killed  in 
may  be  formed  from  the  sum  which  Dr.  Latham's 
sn  produced:  Mr.  Fox  says  it  was  purchased  for 
:hree  guineas. 


[Cdr«onus  Temmiiiekii.] 

maparte,  Prince  of  Musignano  (Specchio  compara- 
aces  the  form  in  the  family  Pressirostres  of  the  order 

between  Otis  and  (Edicnemtu. 
ITATE  (shortened),  a  term  sometimes  applied  in 
ry  or  astronomy  to  a  line  projected  orthographically 
plane.    [Projection.] 

LTEIN,  or  CURTANA,  the  name  given  to  the  first 
dess  sword,  carried  before  the  kinf^s  of  England  at 
iffonation ;  also  called  the  sword  of  King  Edward  the 
i0r.  It  is  mentioned  by  both  these  names  in  Mat- 
ilia,  under  the  year  1236,  when  detailing  the  mar- 
iremoniai  of  Henry  III.  In  antient  times  it  was  the 
jBof  the  earls  of  Chester  to  bear  this  sword  before  the 
rbich,  in  an  emblematical  form,  is  considered  as  the 
if  mercy. 

tVATlji  RE,  a  mathematical  term  expressive  of  the 
mtiTe  degree  of  bending  which  takes  place  near  the 
It  points  of  a  cur\-c.  If  we  imagine  a  point  to 
6  a  curve,  to  be  continually  changing  the  direction 
notion,  it  may  change  this  direction  either  more  or 
kidly,  that  is,  describe  a  line  which  is  more  or  less 
'.  As  in  the  article  Contact,  we  sliall  first  take 
h  method  of  illustration  grounded  on  the  notions 
We  from  experience,  and  show  how  the  accuracy  of 
natles  is  introduced  into  the  definition.  Wc  must 
t  the  reader  to  have  gained  the  ideas  which  are 
keed  in  the  articles  Direction  and  Velocity. 

points,  A  and  a,  are  describing  two  curves,  the 


directions  of  motion  at  A  and  a  being  AT  and  at.  That  the 
first  curve  is  more  curved  than  the  second,  we  may  easily 
see ;  and  if  we  wished  to  give  some  notion  of  the  conipai  ac- 
tive degree  of  curvature,  we  might  proceed  as  follows.  Mea- 
sure on  equal  arcs  AB  and  ab  (remember  this  equality 
throughout),  say  of  one  inch  each;  ascertain  the  dircclion 
BV  and  bv,  from  which  A  and  a  are  proceedinsc  when  they 
arrive  at  B  and  b,  and  measure  the  angles  BVT  and  hrt. 
If  we  find  the  first  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  second,  then 
the  phenomenon  by  which  we  recognize  cunature  (change 
of  direction)  is  twice  as  great  in  the  first  as  in  the  second. 
Hence  we  say  that  the  curvature  of  the  first  is  twi(  e  as 
great  as  that  of  the  second. 

But  here  arises  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
explained  in  Velocity.  The  preceding  ratio  of  two  to  one 
is  that  of  the  whole  effects  of  curvature  from  A  to  B,  and 
from  a  to  b.  If  the  change  of  direction  were  uniform,  that  i!«, 
if  everv  tenth  (or  other)  part  of  AB  gave  a  tenth  (cr  other) 
part  of  the  change  of  direction,  it  would  then  be  indifferent 
whether  we  chose  an  inch  for  AB  and  ab,  or  any  other 
length.  But  if  the  curvature  vary  unequally,  the  compa- 
rison of  the  united  effects  of  all  the  curvatures  from  A  to  B, 
and  from  a  to  ft,  does  not  give  a  proper  ratio  of  the  compa- 
rative curvatures  at  A  and  a.  The  only  curve  in  which 
this  is  the  case  is  the  circle,  which  is  the  curve  of  uniform 
curvature,  just  as  the  straight  line  is  the  line  of  uniform 
direction.  But  we  immediately  perceive  that  if  AB  and 
ub  had  each  been  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  instead  of 
an  mch,  this  objeclion  would  have  held  in  a  less  degree ;  if 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  still  less,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
as  in  Velocity,  it  is  not  by  the  proportion  of  the  angles 
BVT  and  bvt  that  we  get  an  exact  and  unalterable  notion 
of  what  is  taking  place  at  A  and  a,  but  by  the  limit  to 
wliich  that  proportion  approaches,  as  B  and  b  move  back 
towards  A.  and  a,  and  the  angles  in  question  diminish 
without  limit.  This  is  the  accurate  terminal  notion  on 
which  the  mathematical  theory  of  curvature  is  founded. 

If  the  two  cur\es  had  been  circles  (or  curves  of  uniform 
curvature)  it  is  found  that  the  limit  of  the  proportion  of 
these  angles  (or  the  proportion  of  the  angles  themselves, 
which  for  circles  is  the  same  as  its  limit)  is  inversely  as  the 
radii  of  the  circles ;  that  is,  doubling  the  radius  of  a  circle 
halves  its  curvature,  and  so  on.  This  suggests  an  absolute 
measure  of  the  curvature  at  A.  Let  the  second  cune  be  a 
circle,  so  taken  that  BVT  and  bvt  shall  have  a  limiting 
proportion  of  1  to  1,  or  shall  continually  approximate  to 
equalit)-  (Equality,  Approach  to).  The  circle  ab  his 
then  at  a  the  same  curvature  as  tho  curve  at  A,  and  <ts 
radius  (called  the  radius  of  curvature)  being  determine.!, 
the  degree  of  curvature  at  A  is  known,  as  coinpare<l  wit  a 
that  of  any  point  of  any  other  curve  whose  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  known.  This  radius  of  curvature  is  thus  determined: 
Draw  the  perpendicular  BK  and  the  chord  AB.  Then  if 
the  chord  AB  he  always  represented  by  the  fraction  c  of  an 
inch,  and  BK  by  k  of  an  inch,  tho  limit  towards  which 
c  X  c  -r-k  approaches,  as  B  is  made  to  approach  towards  A, 
is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  the  curvature,  or  double  of 
its  radius.  Or  if  through  A  and  B  a  circle  be  always  con- 
ceived to  pass,  which  touches  both  AV  and  VB  at  A  and 
B,  the  limiting  position  of  that  circle  is  the  circle  of  cur- 
vature. 

If  the  curve  be  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates,  and 
if  X  and  y  be  those  of  the  point  A,  y  =  ^wF  the  e(|uation  of 
the  curve,  and  0'  and  ^"  the  first  and  second  differential 
coefficients  of  fr,  then 

(1  +  ^'')i 
Radius  of  cun-ature  at  A  is J 
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If  0  be  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  with  the  axis  of  x, 
and  s  the  arc  from  any  given  point  to  A, 

Rad.  of  Curv.  at  A  is  ^ 

On  tliis  subject  see  Involute,  Evolute. 

When  the  curve  is  not  a  plane  curve,  imagine  it  ortho- 
graphically  projected  upon  a  plane.  Its  change  of  direction 
is  then  partly  parallel  to  the  plane,  imrlly  perpendicular  to 
it,  and  the  curve  is  said  to  have  double  curvature.  But  as 
this  subject,  together  with  that  of  the  cur%'ature  of  surfaces, 
is  not  of  an  elementary  character,  we  shall  not  proceed 
further  here,  but  refer  to  Surfaces,  and  to  all  works  which 
treat  largely  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

The  circle  of  curvature  is  also  the  circle  of  contact,  or 
the  nearest  circle  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  just  as 
the  straight  line  of  direction  is  also  the  line  of  contact,  or 
the  tangent.  An  infinite  number  of  circles  can  be  made 
to  ]  resent  the  appearance  of  touching  the  curve  at  A, 
[Contact]  of  all  of  which  the  circle  of  ciur\'ature  comes  the 
closest.  Moreover,  it  always  cuts  the  curve  which  it  also 
touches  (in  the  mathematical  sense),  except  only  at  parti- 
cular points.  That  is  to  say,  the  circle  of  cursature  has  in 
general  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with  its  curve,  in 
which  case  the  circle  always  passes  through  the  curve.  But 
if  at  any  particular  point  the  contact  should  be  of  a  higher 
and  odd  order,  the  circle  of  curvature  does  not  pass  through 
the  ciirs'e. 

CURVE,  and  CURVES,  THEORY  OF.  A  curve  is  a 
line  which  has  curvature.  Though  the  second  of  these  terms 
be  derived  fVom  the  first,  yet  it  is  the  notion  explained  in 
the  preceding  article  which  is  prclirainar\'  to  the  explanation 
of  the  general  term  ruwe.  Let  a  jwint  move  with  a  perfectly 
gradual  change  of  direction,  and  it  describes  a  curve. 

Curves  arc  said  to  be  of  the  same  species,  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  describing  point  is  regulated  by  the  sanae 
mathematical  law.  Thus  the  general  law  of  the  circle  is, 
that  all  its  points  are  equidistant  from  a  given  point.  This 
law  is  the  characteristic  of  the  species ;  one  circle  is  distin- 
guished from  another  by  the  length  of  the  constant  distance 
supposed  in  the  law  of  formation. 

And  in  like  manner  asO,or  nothing,  is  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  number  or  quantity,  so  the  straight  lino 
itself  (or  the  line  without  curvature)  is,  in  algebra,  spoken 
of  under  the  general  term  curve.  Or,  in  the  last-mentioned 
science,  tlie  word  means  any  line  which  is  described  by  a 
point  moving  under  one  and  the  same  law  through  every 
part  of  space  which  is  consistent  with  the  law. 

The  connexion  of  algebra  with  the  doctrine  of  curves 
depends  upon  the  method  of  coordinates  (Abscissa,  Ordi- 
nate, Coordinates),  by  means  of  which  every  algebraical 
function  whatsoever  is  connectcl  with  the  properties  of  a 
curve.  This  is  the  point  of  greatest  utility  in  the  theory, 
namely,  the  power  which  it  ^ives  of  representing  to  the  eye 
all  the  varieties  of  magnitude  which  an  algebraical  func- 
tion undergoes,  while  one  of  its  letters  passes  through  every 
state  of  numerical  magnitude. 

The  number  of  cur\es  which  have  received  distinct 
names,  out  of  the  infinite  number  which  may  be  drawn,  is 
ver}'  small :  we  subjoin  the  names  of  those  which  are  of 
most  usual  occurrence,  referring  to  the  several  articles  for 
farther  information. 


The  general  characteristics  of  curves  are  extremely 
varied,  and  very  few  of  them  have  received  names.  We 
subjoin  a  diagram,  which  will  show  all  the  varieties  of 
figure  most  commonly  considered  in  works  on  the  Differ- 
ential Calculus,  premising  however  that  we  do  not  actually 
know  any  curve  which  contains  them  all.  It  would  appear 
as  if  our  figure  contained  several  curves,  but  it  must  Xm 
remembered  that  in  the  algebraical  sense  many  cunes 
exist  with  branches  completely  unconnected,  but  all  de- 
scribed under  one  law. 


1. 

Circle 

Tangents,  &c..  Curves 

2. 

Ellipse 

of.] 

3. 

Hyperbola 

19. 

Exponential  or  logarith- 

4. 

Parabola 

mic  Cnr\e 

5. 

Semi-cubical  Parabola 

20. 

Spiral  of  Archimedes 

C. 

Cissoid  of  Diodes 

21. 

Logarithmic  Spiral  or 

7. 

Conchoid  of  Nicomcdes 

Equiangular  Spiral 

8. 

Trisectrix 

22. 

Reciprocal  vSpiral 

9. 

Lemniscata 

23. 

Lituus 

10. 

Cycloid 

24. 

Quadratrix  of  Dinostra- 

11. 

Companion  of  the  Cycloid 

tus 

12. 

Harmonic  Curse 

25. 

of  Tchirnliausen 

13. 

Tro<'hoid            x 

26. 

Catenary 

14. 

Epicycloid  and 

27. 

Tractory 

Cardioide 

28. 

Svntractory 

15. 

Hypocycloid 

It 

29. 

Tractrix 

Ifi. 

E  pi  trochoid 

i«  g- 

30. 

Ovals  of  Cassini 

17. 

Hy  otrochoid 

f* 

31. 

Watts's  Parallel  motion 

>S. 

Curve  of  sines,  cosines. 

curve 

tangents,  &c. 

[Sines, 

IT 


The  several  parts  of  the  preceding  are  of  continual  oc- 
currence; the  following  are  the  names  and  references: 

(I).  Points  of  inliexion  or  conJtrar>'  llexure  (Flexiiu, 
Coxtraky). 

(2).  Multiple  Points,  double,  triple,  &c.  according  to 
the  number  of  times  the  curve  passes  through  them. 

(3).  Cusps:  the  terms  are  hardly  suiliciently  well  settled 
to  enable  us  to  say  whether  the  3*  is  to  be  considered  a 
double  point,  a  triple  point,  or  not  a  multiple  point  at  all 

(4).  It  is  customary  to  call  any  part  of  the  curve  whiek 
encloses  space  an  oval,  though,  according  to  the  comoNi 
meaning  of  the  term,  there  is  no  oval  in  our  diagram  exctfC 
4t.  Or  4*  we  hardly  know  whether  it  would  be  called  u 
oval  or  not. 

(5).  Conjugate  points  [Conjugate];  when  of  m  gBoenl 
law  of  detfcription  which  gives  ovals,  a  particular  OMeii 
taken  in  which  an  oval  disappears,  it  generally  Uwm 
behind  it,  so  to  speak,  a  single  point  which  is  mcMU 
under  the  equation  to  the  curve,  but  has  no  cont^[iMl 
points.  We  should  propose  to  call  these  points  ecanetoM 
m*atSt  and  shall  give  some  instances  in  the  article  Otal 
[Involute,  Evolutb,  Caustic,  Contact,  Tangbrt,  Ak, 
Area,  Asymptote,  Maxima  and  Minima,  &c.] 

CU'RZOLA,  or  CORZOLA  (formerly  Corcyra,  Stxatak 
p.  315),  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  comprised  in  the  cirdedf 
Ragusa  and  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  Ik 
channel  of  Curzola  separates  it  from  the  peninsula  of  Si* 
bioncello.  Including  the  adjacent  islets  of  Agosta  andlW* 
cola,  the  area  is  about  231  square  miles.  Curzola  contite 
one  town,  a  market-town,  and  about  65U0  inhabitantk  Hi 
surface  is  chieily  occupied  by  woods  and  forests,  whioh  to* 
nish  good  ship-timber ;  the  vineyards  annually  yield  ilwrt 
80,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  coirt 
arc  productive :  but  little  grain  is  raised,  and  the  frtahWM 
is  scarcely  usable.  Curzola,  the  chief  town,  is  situaUici 
a  neck  of  land  upon  the  channel  (here  called  eaaslX  ■ 
42°  57'  N.  lat.  and  16°  50' £.  long. ;  it  is  surrounded  tf 
walls,  and  has  a  cathedral,  two  monasteries,  about  8M 
houses,  and  1800  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishifaik 
builds  vessels,  and  traifics  with  the  produce  of  the  v^UfL 

CUSCUTA'CE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  mesopili- 
lous  cxogens,  cut  off  from  Convolvulaceae  because  of  thflt 
imbricate  contlla,  which  docs  not  fall  off  after  ^owtiil& 
their  seeds  with  a  spiral  acotyledonous  embryo»  and  tbv 
leafless  parasitical  habit.  Cuscuta,  or  EKidder,  is  a 
met  with  in  most  temperate  climates,  the  species 
themselves  on  the  branches  of  woody  or  other  plant«i  twi^ 
ing  round  them,  striking  a  number  of  minute  suckers  d0« 
upon  their  bark,  and  thus  attracting  from  the  system  of  dM 
plants  and  from  tlie  air,  the  sustenance  necessai}*  to  tkM 
own  support.  Hence  they  are  true  parasites  although  tkij 
do  not  actually,  like  miseltoe,  plunge  their  roots  into  tlN 
wood  and  incorporate  themselves  with  the  tissue. 

Common  Dodder,  Cuscuta  europsDa,  is  a  white  or  reddiib- 
looking  annual,  which  flings  its  thread-shaped  arms,  hks  i 
cluster  of  living  threads  round  the  braaches  of  heath,  fvafi^ 
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avid  a  portion  of  the  land  should  be  infested  with  these 
seeds,  the  crop  which  has  been  attacked  must  be  replaced 
by  crops  of  corn  or  of  grasses.  Thus  lime  is  given  to  the 
seeds  of  Dodder  which  have  been  concealed  in  ihe  soil,  to 
dcvelope  themselves,  when  they  may  perish  without  doing 
any  harm,  since  the  soil  findji  itself  covered  wiih  plants 
which  cannot  nourish  them.  As  to  the  seeds  of  legumi- 
nous plants  which  maybe  infested  by  a  mixture  with  those 
of  the  Dodder,  the  best  means  to  get  rid  of  Ihem  is  to  sift 
them  in  a  tolerably  fine  sieve,  so  that  the  seeds  of  the  Dod- 
der, which  are  very  small,  may  pass  through,  leaving  those 
of  the  trefoil  or  of  the  lucerne.  In  this  operation  the  seed 
must  be  shaken  rather  violently,  so  as  to  break  the  cap- 
sules of  the  Dodder,  and  to  force  their  seeds  out.' 

CUSP  (Cuspls,  a  pointed  end),  a  mathematical  term 
used  where  two  branches  of  the  same  or  different  cur^-es 
appear  to  end  in  a  point  Thus,  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  borders  of  the  sun  and  moon  make  two  cusps  at  their 
point  of  intersection. 

In  the  theory  of  curves,  the  cusps  which  appear  are 
always  such  that  the  two  branches  have  a  common  tangent 
at  the  cusp,  and  they  are  distinguished  into  the  cases  in 
which  the  tangent  lies  between  the  branches  or  on  one  side 
of  both. 


[Cuscuta  minor,  twining  round  Lucerne.] 
«rf«ct  flower;  2,  a  corolla  cut  open ;  3.  un  ovary  «itii  iti  calyx;  4,  the 

>n  commons  and  dry  wastes.  It  has  no  leaves,  except 
Krales  that  stand  in  their  room ;  and  it  boars  small 
n  of  white  bell-shaped  blossoms,  each  of  which  has 
cales  at  the  base  of  its  tube.  The  fruit  is  a  little 
iiunous  capsule,  openinj;  transversely  like  a  Eoap-box, 
ropping  four  seeds  u])ou  the  soil.  There  is  a  common 
Uoe  that  thcie  seeds  actually  strike  root  into  the 
;  but  that  this  is  a  popular  error  is  sufficiently  shown 
I  following  observations  translated  from  De  Candolle: 
teed  of  Dodder  differs  from  that  of  other  Convol- 
ve by  the  abseni-e  of  cotyledons,  as  the  Dodder  itself 
flpom  them  by  the  absence  of  leaves  ;  the  latter  are 
entirely  absent,  or  arc  reduced  to  almost  imper- 
le  scales.  The  germination  of  the  Dodder  is  effected, 
hat  of  plants  in  general,  in  the  earth,  and  without 
ing  the  presence  of  other  vegetables.  The  embryo, 
ed  of  its  cotyledons,  is  nourished,  in  its  first  develop- 
At  the  expense  of  the  central  albumen  which  it  en- 
s.  The  slender  and  simple  radicle  descends  into  the 
Aod  the  plumule,  equally  simple  and  cylindrical,  rises 
thread:  if  it  finds  no  other  living  plant  near  it,  it 
if  it  finds  one,  it  surrounds  the  stem,  and  from  the 
of  contact  proceed  hollow  tubercles  or  suckers  which 
themselves  in  the  bark,  and  suck  the  juice  which 
len  elaborated  by  the  plant  attacked ;  then  the  root 
w  obliterated  and  dies,  and  the  plant  livej  from  that 
•rward  by  its  suckers  only.  Whilst  it  was  not  a  pa- 
it  ruse  vertically ;  as  soon  as  it  became  one,  it  was  no 
*  tempted  to  direct  itself  either  verticallv,  or  towards 
^t  Its  shoots  dart  from  one  plant  to  the  other,  and 
re  conveyed  to  new  victims  when  the  old  ones  are 
■ted.  Often  the  seeds  germinate  l)efore  they  quit  the 
etk  and  the  new  ])]imt  immediately  becomes  a  para- 
bis  ia  particularly  oh.'^erved  in  the  Cuscuta  monog3ma, 
attacks  the  vines  in  Langueiloc. 
A  Dodders,  called  by  the  French  cultivators  teigne, 
perruquc,  &c.,  are  very  dun<;croLis  to  the  fields  of 
inous  plants  which  they  aUack,  and  upon  which  they 
>ly  themselves  with  singular  rapidity.  They  destroy 
aats  either  by  depriving  them  of  their  nourishment, 
'  strangling  them  in  their  folds.  It  is  difficult 
ird  against  them  on  account  of  the  rapi'lity  of  their 
ition,  the  fai-ility  with  which  they  pass  from  one 
to  another,  the  abundance  of  their  seeds,  and  the  , 
»  power  which  they  possess  of  germinating  either  , 
I  earth  or  in  the  capsule.  M.  Vaucher  cleared  his  j 
ial  fields  from  dodder  pretty  well  by  perpetually  brcak- 
sd  dividing  their  stalks  with  a  rake.  The  means  ' 
appears  to  me  really  efficacious  are  immediately  to  ' 
ill  the  ))ortiuns  of  artificial  meadow  where  Dodder  [ 
len  seen  to  develope  itself,  and  to  do  it  before  it  can 
produced  seed.  If  it  ap])ear  in  fields  of  fiax,  the 
.  attacked  must  be  cut  down,  or  rooted  up ;  and  if  it 
r  among  vines,  the  branches  must  be  cut  before  the  | 
I  matiued.    If  these  pxecautions  have  been  neglectsd,  • 


In  the  actual  determination  of  the  position  of  cu.^ps  by 
means  of  ordinates  to  a  given  axis,  there  are  two  distinct 
ways  of  proceeding. 

1.  For  cusps  whose  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  tlie  given 
axis. 

2.  For  cusps  whose  tangent  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
axis. 

The  first  lase  ought  in  part  to  fall  under  the  theor>'  of 
maxima  and  minima  ;  ^x  being  the  ordinate,  it  is  the 
case  where  ^V,  the  differential  coefficient,  becomes  infinite 
and  changes  sign ;  or  becomes  infinite  and  afterwards  im- 
possible, having  previously  had  two  values  of  the  same  sijjfn 
for  each  value  of  j?.  These  cases  give  cusps  of  the  first  and 
second  kinds,  as  shown  in  the  two  diagrams. 

All  other  cusps  vnamely,  those  whose  tangents  are  oblique 
or  parallel  to  the  axis)  are  found  by  obierviiijr  ihe  points 
at  which  0"j',  the  second  dili'ereutial  coefiicierit,  takes  the 
form  A,  having  previously  had  that  of  A  +  B ;  that  i-,  in 
^"a:,  the  points  must  be  found  at  which  a  term  of  douhlo  value 
vanishes  and  then  becomes  impo.-sible.  If  for  i^oints  mi- 
mediately  preceding,  the  A+B  and  A— B  weie  of  different 
signs,  the  cusp  is  of  the  first  species;  if  of  the  same  sign, 
of  the  secona  species.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
separation  of  the  theor>  of  cusj  s  from  the  general  thoor}- 
of  curves,  further  than  is  contained  by  the  preceding 
rules. 

CUSP,  a  term  given  by  Sir  James  Hall,  in  his  *  Essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture,'  and  now  commonly 
applied  to  the  points  terminating  the  internal  curves  of  the 
trefoiled,  cinquefoiled,  &c.  heads  of  pointed  arch  wui- 
dows. 

CUSSET,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Allier, 
on  the  little  river  Sichon  (which  flows  into  the  Allier  on 
its  right  or  east  bank),  and  close  to  Vichy,  on  the  Allier,  a 
town  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters. 
Cusset  is  about  *215  miles  from  Paris  by  the  road  through 
Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  Nevers,  and  Moulius,  in  46®  8' 
N.  lat.,  and  3°  27'  E.  long. 

Tliis  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  nunnery, 
established  here  during  the  reign  of  Charles  le  Grc  s.  a.  d. 
886,  by  Emm6ne,  bishop  of  Nevers,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  abbey,  a.d.  1236,  by  Hugues,  bishop  of  Clcimmf, 
who  established  at  Cusset,  the  same  year,  a  cullcgiato 
church.  There  was  also,  before  the  Revolution,  a  convent 
of  Caimchin  monks  just  out  of  the  town.  Cus>ct  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  is  in  a  countr}-  fertile  n\  wine 
fruit,  excellent  hemp,  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of  giain. 
There  is  a  coal-pit  near  the  town.  The  inhabitants  in  183*2 
were  3740  for  tho  town,  or  4910  for  the  whole  commune. 
There  is  a  large  paper-mill,  in  which  100  workmen  are 
employed. 

CUSTARD  APPLE,  a  name  given  iu  the  West  Indies 
to  the  fruit  of  Anona  reticulata.    [Anonacb A.] 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE,  the  building  in  which  the  business 
is  oondurtorl  of  rolkvting  Ihnt  part  of  the  public  revenue 
which  is  derived  from  duties  changed  \ipon  the  importation 
or  exportation  of  merchandise.  In  cxmimon  parlance,  the 
term  custom-house  has  a  more  extensive  si<;nific4ition,  anfl 
is  understood  to  embrace  the  establishment  by  means  of 
which  that  branch  of  the  publie  revenue  is  collected  ami 
its  rcj^ulations  are  enforced. 

CUSTOMS,  or  USAGES,  inlaw  (consuetudines),  are 
cither  general  or  local.  The  fust  kind  consists  of  those 
nsa'^es  which  having  prevailed  throughout  England  from 
time  immemnrial,  but,  without  their  original  institution 
huvinj;  been  bunded  down  to  us  in  recorcU  or  writing,  have 
been  rec.-.gnized  by  judicial  decision*,  and  form  that  com- 
mon law,  nr  lex  non  scripta,  which  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
Enirliih  jurisprudence.  To  like  immemorial  usapje  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  existence  of  such  parts  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws.  a>  from  the  earliest  limes  have  formed  the  rule  in  the 
kind's  ccclesiiisticaU  mihiary,  and  admiralty  tribunals,  and 
also  in  llu)  courts  of  the  two  English  universities.  These 
laws  of  foreign  origin  subsi.-.l  however  only  as  inferior 
branches  of  the  customary  law,  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  their  prweedings  by  the  superior 
temporal  courts,  and  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
eonsirueiion  assigned  by  these  last  to  the  statute  law. 

The;?o  general  customs  of  the  realm,  which  form  the 
common  law,  properly  so  called,  alone  wairant  the  existence 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  8U|K»rior  courts;  and  can  <mly 
be  drawn  into  question  there.  These  general  customs,  as 
CAn^inally  methodized  by  the  Saxon  kings,  and  in  some 
cases  mwlified  in  the  early  Norman  reigns,  supplied  those 
fmidu mental  rules  by  which,  in  ciises  not  provided  for  by 
express  enuciment,  the  course  of  inheritances,  the  interpre- 
tation of  acts  of  parliament,  and  most  of  the  remcnlies  for 
civil  and  criminal  injuries  are  regulated.  Numerous  axioms 
essential  to  the  administration  of  common  justice  have  no 
other  !)inding  force  than  antient  and  uninterrupted  usaj^e, 
which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law  by  the  recognition  of 
the  courts.     [Common  J-\w.] 

Amony;  these  general  customs  must  be  enumerated  those 
laws  which  govern  the  particular  bodies  of  men  to^\hich 
they  relate;  merchants,  innkeepers,  carriers,  owners  of 
lands  adjoining  the  .sea  coast,  &e.  ^c,  as  well  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  particular  counties  or  boroui^hs,  in  the  particular 
instan:'es  of  gavelkind  and  Borough  English.  That  custom 
called  the  law  of  the  rmid,  by  which  riders  and  drivers  are 
expected  to  keep  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  that  respecting 
servants  hired  at  yearly  wages,  by  which  either  master  or 
servant  may  determine  the  contract  at  a  month's  warning, 
or  on  paying  a  month's  wages,  have  been  recognized  by 
the  lourts  from  time  to  time  as  parts  of  the  common  law. 
Tlie-e,  like  the  rest,  originatwl  in  general  convenience,  and 
being  gradually  drawn  more  into  notice  by  frecjuent  recur- 
rence, have  been  finally  sanctioned  by  judicial  authority. 
K.ir  immemorial  customs  may  be  extended  to  things  and 
circumstances  which  arise  at  the  i)resent  limes.  Thus  a 
custom  from  time  immemorial  that  all  othcers  of  a  court  of 
justice  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  other  oflices  includes 
olKces  create<i  within  the  time  of  leyal  memory,  but  cannot 
be  enlargeil  beyond  the  extent  to  which  the  use  has  been 
carried:  for  that,  and  not  the  reason  of  the  thing,  deler- 
mine»  the  courts  in  declaring  what  the  law  is  in  sucli  cases. 

Tlie  customs  by  which  the  king's  superior  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall  regulate  their  administration  of  justice,  are 
jwpularly  termed  their  practice.  These  rules  are  founded 
on  antient  usage,  and,  in  respect  of  their  univei*sality,  form 
a  part  of  the  connnon  law  without  its  being  necessary  to 
allege  custom  or  jui^cription  to  warrant  them. 

Where  a  custom  is  alreadr  ]>art  of  the  common  law.  the 
sujnM-ior  courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  its  existence  as 
such,  without  re(|uiring  it  to  be  stated  in  the  written  plead- 
ings. Thus  each  of  these  tribunals  will  take  judicial  notice 
of  Its  own  customs  or  pra<-tice  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  rest ; 
wherea.-*  the  practice  of  inferior  courts,  as  well  as  juu-ticular 
or  l.)cal  custcmi.s  extending  to  certain  persons  or  di-.tri(;ts 
only,  being  tliercforc  ditVerent  from  and  contrary  to  the 

•  llnrtim'K  ilfliiiition  vf  i  custom  is  thi?— '('oMsnoliulo  vi-ni  quaiiili)i[r.i* 
jir'i  li'.i- i.b  .>r\:itiir,  ill  pnrtib'iw  ubi  lucrit  mnri»  uji'titinni  .-ipprob.ita,  r>t  vio m 
lr;'i'  •ii)iiiii>t.  lo-.i!»n*vi  pti-.m  lt'iTHJ«>»>'<  "■»"*  t't  roii>tii(rtii(liiiift  noii  C'it  \iiia  uii- 
ttmiiia!^.'  Ui.ii.'tDii.  H)!.  li.,  cil.  Lnui.  Id'i9.)  Tlii-t  i»  no  iiinpt  ilrfii.itiitn  of 
n  t.i.  iii.i  l»-uTVi'il  :is  ii  ii  wcri'  law.  \>\  tln'sc  wn«t  fiml  it  r(inv(Mii:-iit  aiul  r-'u- 
Kt}:Ml>U>:  hut  ni*  rnn  hnnlly  coiicluile  from  thin  jta^at'C  lli.-it  thii  oxc.'llfiil  «»l«l 
writer  cii'irlv  kftw  tUat  uuitoiii  coulU  uot  lie  lav  tril  made  ftu  by  the  sovvroii^n 
|in\\er.  or  tIio«e  to  whom  the  sovc'rei){n  ii'j\v«r  has  ilclui,'iit<id  parU  of  it* 
muOiouty. 


common  law,  must,  with  the  exception  of  gavelkind  and 
Borough  English,  be  set  forth  with  due  preciuion. 

This,  though  an  observation  apparently  technical  only, 
forms  in  its  application  the  test  by  which  we  distinguish 
general  from  the  local  or  particular  customs  just  desrritNid. 
These  latter  customs  must  necessarily  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  peculiar  wants  of  their  respective  dislricls.  and  aits 
the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  similar  usages  from  which 
Alfred  ami  his  Saxon  successors  collected  those  law^  whirh 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  common  law  of  the  naliun 
at  the  time. 

Many  of  these  customs,  for  reasons  now  forgotten,  wero 
permitted  to  remain  in  some  counties,  cities,  and  manors, 
ice.,  in  their  former  vigour,  though  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  are  eonlinned  by  Magna 
Charta  and  olhor  acts  of  parliament.  Such  are  the  customs 
of  gavelkind  (abolished  in  Wales  by  stat.  Henry  VIII.),  by 
which  all  the  S(nis  inherit  alike,  of  Borough  English,  by 
which  lands  held  in  burgage  tenure  descend  to  the  younmft, 
instead  of  the  eldest  son  ;  and  of  some  boroughs,  thatwidun-s 
shall  have  dower  of  all,  instead  of  a  third  of  their  husband'3 
I  lands.  A  more  striking  instance  is  that  custom  in  many 
:  cities  and  towns  to  hold  court"*  for  trial  of  causc>s  wilhont 
royal  grant.  The  particular  customs  of  manors  as  to  dd- 
scent,  &c.,  are  also  of  this  kind,  and  bind  the  copyhold  and 
customary  tenants.  The  existence  of  every  such  local 
custom,  with  the  exceptions  above  noticed,  as  well  as  its 
application  in  each  particular  case,  must  be  alleged  in  the 
pleadings,  and  proved,  like  any  other  fact,  before  a  jurj  : 
sometimes  they  are  open  to  evidence  without  being  pleaded. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  these  questions  be  entertained 
by  an  ecclesiastical  court  without  the  consent  of  the  jjarty 
imjiugning  the  custom. 

Such  customs  of  London  as  do  noi  concern  the  properly 
of  the  corpor.ite  body  itse)f  are  \>roved  by  a  peculiar  mode, 
that  of  a  ceriificate  to  the  superior  courts  uf  law  from  f]K 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  eonve\e<l  by  the  mouth  of  theuf 
recorder  in  a  solemn  ceremonial:  v.ithout  this  ceilificatf 
these  courts  will  not  take  judicial  notice  of  them. 

A  particular  custom  to  be  valid  must  have  been  us^ 
'from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  nottptiii 
centraiT.'  This  is  *  prescription,"  or  'title  by  prescriptiGii  :* 
and  more  accurately  dcbcribes  what  is  commonly  called 
'time  immemorial,'  which  means,  .siiys  Littleton,  'that  Da 
living  witness  hath  hoard  any  proof  or  had  any  knowlej^ 
to  the  contniiy,'  and  as  lord  Coke  adds,  'that  there  Vk  HI 

t)rouf  by  record  or  writing  or  otherwise  to  the  coDtraiy? 
.t  has  been  doubted  whether  a  prescription  (in  its  proftt 


sense)  and  a  custom  can   coexist. 


lliere  is  some  curioui 
learning  on  this  point  collected  in  the  arguments  andiudf- 
ment  in  Blewett  t\  Tregoning,  3  Ad.  and  £lli».  Unii 
beld  that  a  custom  in  a  jxirticular  market  that  escff 
)>ound  of  butter  sold  in  it  should  weigh  18  oz.  was  bpC 
being  directly  contrary  to  a  statute  s^K  Cliarles  11^  iv||i;|l 
j  enact«.'d  that  every  ]ioun(l  avoirdupois  throughout  tn 
kingdom  should  w«igh  10  oz.  only.  The  right  to  a  Wh 
ticular  custom  must  have  been  continued  within.  UIBI 
of  memory  ]iea(-eal)ly  and  without  lawful  iuterruptiont  ind 
\\ill  not  be  lo^t  by  mere  di>use  for  ten  or  tweuty  JCMt 
though  in  such  caAO  to  e-tablish  it  by  proof  becomes  nHNi 
diilicLiit.  But  it  cannot  stand  against  an  cxprcu  id^ 
parliament  to  the  c(jntrary,  for  tbat  itself  proves  a  tim 
when  the  right  to  such  a  custom  could  nut  exist.  Itnutf 
also  be  so  far  reasonable,  according  to  the  slandaxd  vtf* 
ranted  by  auiborit'y  of  law,  that  though  no  particular  ori^ 
can  now  be  assigned  for  it,  or  though  the  state  of  thiug^ 
which  it  is  known  to  have  arisen  has  been  altered,  Iio0o4 
h'gal  reason  can  be  gi\en  against  its  cimtinuance.  If  il 
may  have  had  a  legal  and  reasonable  origin,  it  shall  be  pi» 
sumed  that  it  actuallv  had  it:  and  its  varying  from  tl* 
general  law  forms  no  o{)jcctiou,  for  that  is  the  very  es&«nn.flf 
a  ])articiilar  custom;  but  if  it  be  so  contrary  to  any  knoM 
rule  or  principle  of  law,  or  to  the  good  of  the  puUlic,  (f  o' 
a  multitude  of  persons,  that  it  cannot  be  presumed  to  but 
had  a  reasonable  commencement  in  voluntary  agreeiMtf 
for  some  benclicial  object,  as  for  securing  posscssionsip^ 
moting  trade,  or  suppressing  fraud,  it  will  be  void.  TOB 
no  length  of  uaage  would  render  pood  a  custom  of  the«- 
cretary  of  slate's  oflice  to  issue  wnrrnnts  in  grrneral  termi 
agaiurt  the  authors,  printers,  and  publik>hcrs  of  a  libel,  vilh^ 
out  naminij  them ;  that  course  beiiig  contrary  io  clear  «vi 
well-settled  principles  of  law,  wliieh  will  not  sufier  a  nwW 
tfflicer  to  decide  on  the  individuals  to  be  imprisoned.  AgtiSi 
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I  in  an  inferior  court  to  try  causes  by  six  jurors  was 
1»  as  contrary  to  the  common  law,  thougli  saved  in 
I  some  instances  by  a  statute  of  Henry  Vlll.,  con- 
such  custom  where  it  then  existed.  But  long 
id  acquiescence  in  one  uniform  payment,  or  in  ex- 
persons  particularly  situated  from  contributing  to 
3eeut  evidence  that  it  is  reasonable ;  for  as  Lord 
id  once  said,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  during  a 
iod  of  years  one  half  the  parties  were  knaves  in 
Uy  receiving  that  to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
other  fools  for  submitting  to  an  unjust  demand. 
^  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  to  decide  on  what  is 
le  when  brought  judicially  before  them. 
i  a  custom  is  harmless  in  itself,  and  affurds  recrea- 
I  number  of  persons,  though  to  the  temporary  in- 
nce  of  an  individual,  it  will  be  upheld  and  referred 
.1  origin.  Thus  a  custom  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
play  at  cricket,  or  dance  on  private  property  in  the 
ras  held  good,  as  the  lord  might  have  annexed  tliis 
i  to  his  original  (^rant  of  the  land.  A  custom  must 
certain  as  to  the  description  of  parties  benefited, 
ipulsor}',  without  its  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
1  person  whether  it  can  be  acted  on  or  not.  It 
K>  be  consistent ;  for  repugnancy  to  any  other 
Uom  would  be  plainly  contrary  to  that  origin  in 
consent  on  which  alone  it  stands:  and  lastly,  it 
strictly  pursued,  being  derogatory  of  the  common 

custom  varies  from  prescription  in  this :  the  former 
•d  in  legal  forms  as  existing  not  in  any  person 
lut  within  a  certain  named  district,  without  showing 
I  cause  or  consideration  for  it ;  whereas  prescription 
ve  a  presumed  legal  origin,  and  is  cither  a  per- 
ht,  always  claimed  in  the  name  of  a  person  certain 
ancestors,  or  those  whose  estate  he  has,  or  by  a 
itic  and  their  predecessors;  or  else  is  in  a  qua  estate ; 

Sfat   attached   to  the  ownership  of  a  particular 
[  only  exercisable  by  those  who  are  seised  of  it. 
MDS  of  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  by  which  per- 

frcemcn  were  prevented  from  keeping  shops  or 
dea  or  handicrafts  within  them,  were  abolished  by 
Bliam  IV.,  cap.  76,  sec.  14.  [Prescription.] 
as  of  traders,  or  seamen,  as  also  of  agriculture, 
Bcc^  will  be  followe<l  in  the  construction  of  con- 
iless  they  are  inconsistent  with  their  express  terms, 
JBCt  to  that  condition,  they  are  admissible  even  to 
leidents  to  them  as  to  which  they  are  silent.    The 

of  the  country'  means  the  custom  of  all  parts  of 
trj  to  which  it  can  in  its  nature  be  applied.     Thus 

tliat  land  accruing  imperceptibly  to  the  sea-shore 
x>  the  owners  of  the  shore,  appUes  to  all  such  parts 
ilm  as  adjoin  the  sea,  unless  limited  in  terms  to  a 
r  district. 

nmomoriality  of  a  particular  local  custom  may  be 
Jy  proved  by  living  witnesses  attesting  regular 
i  for  twenty  years,  unless  contradicted  by  contrary 
Jpon  this  doctrine  will  be  found  to  depend  a  great 
f  public  as  well  as  private  rights  to  antient  offices, 
treasure  trove,  wreck,  nomination  of  juries,  &c. ; 
IS  to  tolls  of  markets,  port  duties,  tithes,  antient 
e^  and  to  exemptions  from  those  burdens.  The 
il  amount  of  instances  in  which  the  privilege 
can  be  proved  to  have  existed  must  be  considerable 
soording  to  the  frequency  or  the  rarity  with  which 
rbe  naturally  expected  to  recur.  Thus  in  a  copyhold 
if  surrendermg  in  fee  so  as  to  bar  an  entail,  a  sin- 
Dce  of  user,  though  incapable  of  making  a  custom,  is 
t  sufficient  to  support  it,  if  not  unreasonable  in  itself. 
»ted  foots  of  user  make  a  custom  of  trade ;  but  the 
won  of  merchants  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose ; 

any  course  of  action  pursued  under  colour  of  a 
of  merchants  alter  a  general  rule  of  common  law 
lablished  by  judicial  decisions. 
f  eontinuea  usage  for  exempting  particular  persons 
Deal  burden,  will,  if  necessary,  be  supported  by  pre- 
Ihat  it  originated  in  an  act  of  parliament  now  lost, 
no  length  of  usage  will  countervail  the  terms  of  a 
o  the  contrary. 

X)MS-DUTi£S  consist  for  the  most  part  of  taxes 
Mm  goods  and  produce  brought  for  consumption 
Ngn  countries ;  such  duties  are  sometimes  collected 

Crts  made  to  foreign  countries,  and  uoon  goods 
ee  passing  Irom  one  port  to  another  oi  the  same 


country.  Of  tliis  nature  were  the  duties  on  coals,  filale, 
and  stone,  carried  coastwise  from  one  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  another,  which  duties  were  repealed  in  i8.'n. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small-rated  export  duty  upon  couls, 
hare-skins,  rabbit-skins,  and  sheep's  wool,  and  an  ad  rah- 
rem  duty  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  shipment  to  foreign 
countries  of  some  articles  of  British  production,  the  whole 
customs-revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  now  derived  from  dutie;i 
charged  upon  the  importation  for  consumption  of  foicign 
and  colonial  merchandise. 

The  earliest  statute  passed  in  this  country,  wliereby  the 
crown  was  authorized  to  levy  customs-duties,  was  the  3rd 
of  Edward  I.  llie  mode  long  employed  in  the  collecliun  of 
these  duties  was  to  affix  a  certain  rate  or  value  upon  each 
kind  or  article  of  merchandise,  and  to  grant  what  was  called 
a  suhMy  upon  these  rates.  This  subsidy  was  jieneiallv  one 
shilling  of  duty  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  valu<5  assigned 
in  the  book  of  rates.  The  early  acts  granting  th6se  duties 
speak  of  them  as  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The 
word  tonnage  was  applied  to  a  specific  duty  charged  on  tho 
importation  of  each  tun  of  wine  and  the  exportation  of 
each  tun  of  beer ;  and  the  word  poundage  was  apj/lied  to 
other  articles  valued  as  already  explained. 

Tho  first  *  book  of  rates  agreca  upon  by  the  House  of 
Commons,*  is  believed  to  be  that  compiled' by  a  committee 
in  1642,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  House  by  Lawrence  Blaiklock.  llie 
next  book  of  rates  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  also 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  16G0,  tho 
year  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  In  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  the  principle 
of  poundage  was  altered  as  resiKicted  some  articles,  and  upon 
those  articles  specific  duties  were  charged  instead,  thougli 
the  system  was  still  followed  with  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of 
articles.  But  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne  many 
additional  specific  rates  were  imposed,  in  place  of  the 
valuation  for  the  subsidy  This  course  of  substitution  was 
continued  from  time  to  time,  and  some  other  innovations 
wereadonted  by  which  the  simplicity  of  the  antient  plan  was 
destroyed ;  so  that  in  a  work  of  authority,  published  by  Mr. 
Henry  Saxby,  of  the  Custom-House,  London,  in  1707,  we 
find  as  many  as  thirty-nine  principal  branches  of  customs- 
duties,  with  subdivisions  applying  to  different  kinds  of 
goods,  thereby  introducing  a  degree  of  complication  into  the 
subject  which  must  have  caused  great  embarrassment  to 
traders. 

The  difiRculties  here  mentioned  were  inorea«:ed  by  the  great 
number  of  acts  of  parliament  passed  from  year  to  year  for 
altering  the  duties  or  regulations  of  this  branch  of  tho  re- 
venue ;  and  the  great  bulk  and  intricacy  of  the  customs-laws 
had  caused  such  inconvenience  that  about  the  year  1810  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury  employed  Mr.  Jickling  to  prepare  a 
digest  of  those  laws.  Five  years  were  employed  in  com- 
pleting this  task,  and  some  idea  may  bo  formed  of  the  la- 
borious nature  of  the  work,  and  of  the  necessity  for  its 
performance,  from  the  fact  that  the  digest  forms  a  largo 
octavo  volume  of  1376  pages.  The  work  is  intituled  *  A 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs,  comprising  a  Sum- 
mary of  the  Statutes  in  force  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  53rd  George  III.  inclusive.*  The  eficct  of  the  numerous 
fresh  enactments  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  expo- 
sition of  the  revenue  laws  was  very  soon  apparent,  and  in 
1823,  Mr.  Hume,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  then 
comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  the  jwrt  of  Lordbn,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury  *to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
general  law  or  set  of  laws  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Cus- 
toms of  the  United  Kingdom.'  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  Mr.  Hume  prepared  11  bills  under  the  following 
heads : — 

An  Act    fur   the    Man.-iRomcnt   nf  th*    Customs.   €  Oforgc  IV.,  cap.  lOG. 

„       for  the  |>rm>ra1  KeguUtioD  of  the  Customs,  „  •'  1^* 

M  for  the  I'reTention  of  Smanlinj;,  .  .  n  t,  1^* 
,,        for  the  Koco-ira^emcDt  of  British  Shipping 

and  Nnvigaiion,            ....  «  ••  109. 

t,       for  the  llegisterinK  of  Dritith.Vessels,        .  n  ..  UU* 

„        for  granting  Duties  of  Customs,         .         .  ..  ••  111> 

M  for  the  Warcliousing  of  Goods,  .  .  „  „  113. 
M        to  grant  certain  Uounties  and  Allowanci-a 

o(  Customs. M  M  11& 

„        to  rcgubite    the  Trade  of  the  British  Pus- 

■Msions  abrc-id m  i  114. 

„  for  regulating  thu  Trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  „  «  1  i5. 
„        for  regulating  Vessels  carrying  Pasaengrrs 

to  foreign  Parts,         ...          .        .  „  ,,  1 IG. 

These  several  acts  received  the  roya    assent  in  July, 
1825,  and  were  respectively  brought  into  operation  on  tliu 
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Ist  January,  1826.  In  their  effect  they  have  rendered 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  commerce  and  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  by  substituting  simplicity  for  complexity,  and 
certainty  for  the  contlicting  opinions  and  varying  practice 
of  those  by  whom  the  previous  statutes  were  practically 
administered.  Tlie  number  of  those  statutes,  many  of 
which  were  obsolete,  that  were  repealed  by  the  first  of  these 
1 1  acts,  amounted  to  443.  Many  subsequent  acts  affecting 
the  customs-revenue  have  certainly  been  passed,  but  the 
whole  customs-laws  of  this  country  now  in  force  are  con- 
tained in  one  moderately  sized  octavo  volume,  in  which  the 
subject  appears  cleared  from  all  complexity. 

The  amount  of  customs-duties  collected  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as 
follows : — 

1827  .      £21,009,052  1832     .      £19,684,574 

1828  .  20,608,710  1833     .  18,575,182 

1829  .  20.571.837  1834      .         21,118,920 

1830  .  21,084,524  1835     .  22,990,877 

1831  .  19,645,939  1836      .  23.796,622 
The  great  bulk  of  this  revenue  is  collected  from  a  very 

small  number  of  articles.  Upon  six  of  these,  viz.,  spirits, 
sugar,  tea,  timber,  tobacco,  and  wine,  the  amount  collected 
in  1836  exceeded  19  millions,  and  22  out  of  23}  millions  in 
the.  same  year  was  afforded  by  17  articles,  the  least  im- 
portant of  which  furnished  102,108/.  to  the  revenue.  The 
eleven  articles  which,  with  the  six  already  enumerated^ 
make  up  the  22  millions  of  duty,  are  butter,  cheese,  coffee, 
currants,  raisins,  molasses,  seeds,  silk  manufactures,  tallow, 
cotton,  and  sheep's  wool.  The  remaining  amount,  less 
than  two  millions,  is  levied  upon  a  long  list  comprising 
several  hundred  articles  of  merchandise,  as  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  the  disadvantage  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  must  be  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the 
benefit  yielded  to  the  revenue, 

CUSTRIN,  one  of  the  eishtccn  circles  into  which  the 
government  of  Frankfort,  in  tlie  Prussian  province  of  Bran- 
denburg.  is  divided.  Its  area  is  about  294  square  miles, 
and  it  contains  about  40,800  inhabitants;  an  increase  of 
11.900  since  the  year  1817.  It  lies  on  each  side  of  the 
Oder,  into  which  the  Warthe  flows  at  Custrin.  The  western 
parts  are  wholly  composed  of  marsh  land  and  swamps,  and 
contain  the  *  Oderbruck,'  or  swamp  of  the  Oder :  the  eastern 
parts  are  at  a  greater  elevation,  and  are  well  wooded.  The 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle-breeding ; 
the  circle,  however,  grows  corn  enough  for  its  consumption, 
besides  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco. 

CUSTRIN,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  in  52°  35'  N.  lat. 
and  lA^  40'  £.  long.,  is  a  strong  fortress  placed  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Warthe  with  the  Oder,  and  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  marshes  and  water.  The  first  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  by  John.  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, in  1568  :  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  in  1631. 
All  but  three  houses  were  destroyed  in  a  bombardment  by 
the  Russians,  of  eight  days  only,  in  August.  1758  ;  it  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  French,  November  1,  1806, 
ajid  was  given  up  by  them,  March  1,  1814.  The  town  itself 
and  its  fortifications  are  of  small  extent;  but  without  them 
it  comprises  tlie  new  town,  the  intrenchments  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Oder,  which  is  connected  with  the  new  town  by 
a  wooden  bridge  875  feet  long,  and  a  long  suburb  running 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Oder,  as  well  as  two  smaller 
suburbs.  Ciistrin  has  two  Protestant  churches,  a  gymna- 
sium, hospital,  and  bridewell ;  about  600  houses,  and  5600  in- 
habitants. The  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  stockingSt 
starch,  brandy,  and  beer.  Much  grain  and  cattle  are  sold, 
but  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort  renders  its  external  trade 
comparatively  insignificant. 

CUTCH,  a  principality  lying  between  22**  and  25®  N.  lat 
and  between  es**  and  72'*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Great  Sandy  Desert,  on  the  east  and  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Koree 
or  eastern  outlet  of  the  Indus.  The  country  is  natumlly 
divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  that  towards  the  south 
is  an  irregular  hilly  tract ;  the  northern  part,  called  The 
Bun  fit  is  an  extensive  salt  morass,  160  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to  60 
miles.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Runn  is  completely 
covered  with  water,  and  the  countr>'  to  the  south  is  quite 
insulated.  During  the  dry  monsoon  the  waters  retire,  and 
the  Runn  assumes  a  diversified  appearance.  In  some  parts 
it  is  still  an  impassable  salt  swamp ;  in  other  parts  there 


are  great  banks  of  dry  unproductive  Band,  eoyerftd  oMtsion- 
ally  with  saline  incrustations,  while  other  parts  afibrd  to- 
lerable pasture.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  Runn  can 
be  traversed  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  certain  parts,  by 
horsemen. 

The  soil  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  country  is  for  the 
most  part  clay,  covered  with  about  five  inches  of  deep  sand. 
Towards  the  east  the  soil  is  loamy,  and  near  the  hills  the 
surl'ace  is  covered  with  volcanic  matter,  and  abounds  with 
specimens  of  metallic  scoria.  A  range  of  hills,  named  the 
Lakhi,  running  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of  this 
part  of  Cutch,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
These  hills  are  one  continuous  mass  of  rock,  destitute  of 
soil  and  of  water,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
water  forms  channels  for  itself,  through  which  it  rushes  to 
the  plain  on  each  side.  A  high  bank  of  sand  extends  along 
the  shore  the  whole  distance  from  the  Indus  to  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch.  But  little  wood  is  found  in  the  principality.  A 
few  common  trees  have  been  planted  about  the  villages, 
and  among  them  are  date-trees,  which  yield  fruit  of  g^ 
quality.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  the  produce  exported  in  return  for  grain,  of  which  i 
sufficiency  is  not  grown  for  consumption,  and  which  is  pru- 
cured  fi*om  Gujcrat  and  Sinde.  Iron  ore  occurs  generally  ! 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  most  parts  coal  is  found  in 
abundance.  Great  expectations  were  at  one  time  formed  u 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  coal,  but  the 
quality  has  not  proved  such  as  to  encourage  the  expense 
of  creating  mining  establishments.  A  mine  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Bhooj  was  worked  experimentally  by  order 
of  the  Bombay  government  in  1826.  but  was  soon  aban- 
doned. The  coal  that  was  worked  lay  in  two  seams,  etch 
seven  inches  thick,  and  about  twelve  inches  apart.  Anoihv 
mine  was  opened  in  1828  at  Seesaghud,  about  19  mSei 
from  Mandavee,  where  also  there  were  found  two  vam, 
the  upper  one  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  other 
13  inches  thick. 

The  horses  of  Cutch  are  much  esteemed ;  the  oxen  an  rf 
a  very  inferior  description.  Goats  and  sheep  are  very  m> 
merous.  The  wool  of  the  latter  is  of  long  staple  but  eomik 
answering  well  for  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  «!► 
noting:  the  weight  of  the  fleece  averages  firom  four  tnda 
half  to  five  pounds.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  are  mads  id 
used  by  the  inhabitants.  Towards  the  north,  and  bmi 
the  Runn.  wild  asses  are  very  numerous,  and  are  mettrtt 
in  herds  of  sixty  or  seventy  together.  This  animal  is  kigv 
and  stronger  than  the  tame  ass.  It  is  fierce  and  nntaiii' 
able  in  its  nature,  and  when  unable  to  procure  postur^e  ii 
the  desert  lands,  advances  into  the  inclosed  country,  aid 
does  much  damage  to  the  grain  crops:  the  flesh  is  nidti 
bo  good  eating. 

The  principal  towns  of  Cutch  are,  Anjar  [AnjabI  Bhoi 
the  modern  capital.  Luckput  Bunder,  Mandavee,  Rohia; 
and  Tahrah.  Bhooj  was  founded  about  200  years  ago  l^ 
Rao  Bharra:  it  stands  on  the  south-west  side  of  a  Inllii 
23*  18'  N.  lat.  and  69°  50'  E.  long.  The  fortificatiom  W 
extensive,  but  being  badly  planned  afford  little  protectiN 
to  the  place.  The  town  has  a  handsome  appearance  torn 
a  distance ;  it  contains  several  mosques  and  jNigodai  of 
white  masonry,  interspersed  with  plantations  of  date-tneik 
but  on  a  nearer  approach  there  are  found  to  be  a  lai^gOTi^ 
portion  of  mean  dwellings.  The  palace  of  the  rao  is  a  laijp 
and  well-built  structure,  covered  with  a  kind  of  whil 
enamel,  which  gives  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Tbt 
population  amounted,  in  1818.  to  20.000.  amoiig  whoa 
were  many  ingenious  goldsmiths  and  jewellers.  LuckfOt 
Bunder,  formerly  called  Bustabunder,  but  which  obtMsed 
its  present  name  in  1793,  when  the  fort  of  Luekputfm 
built,  stands  near  the  east  side  of  the  Koree,  in  23*  At* 
N.  lat.,  and  6b''  50'  E.  long.,  75  miles  north-west  ftoa 
Bhooj.  The  town  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which 
rises  fit)m  a  swampy  plain;  it  contains  only  about  W*t 
inhabitants,  and  is  ])rincipally  important  as  being  on  thi 
high  road  from  Bhooj  and  Mandavee  into  Sinde.  Freriow 
to  the  great  earthquake  of  1819,  the  communication  fton 
this  town  to  the  head  of  the  ocstuary  of  the  Kor6e  was  liT 
means  of  a  small  shallow  creek,  navigable  only  by  sibbU 
boats,  but  the  effect  of  this  convulsion  was  to  aeepen  tho 
water  to  eighteen  feet,  and  effectually  to  open  the  navi^- 
tion ;  it  is  however  not  a  place  of  much  traae. 

Mandavee,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Cutch,  is  situated  on  J 
the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  north  side  of  tho  ^ 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  in  22°  ^l'  N-hi,  ukL  ^^  U! 
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B.  long;  MandavM  is  the  most  popubug  place  in  the  prin- 
cipality, and  contains  50,000  inhabitants,  who  are  prin- 
cipali>  Bhattias,  Banyans,  and  Brahmins:  there  are  but 
tew  Mohammedans.  The  port  is  an  open  roadstead  with  a 
rret^k;  there  are  250  vessels  belonginjij  to  the  place,  by 
mcani»  of  which  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  witn 
Zanguebar  and  the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  Red 
Sea  and  Arabia,  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mckran,  and 
Sindc,  and  with  India  as  far  as  Ceylon.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed in  this  trattic  vary  from  25  to  200  tons  burthen ; 
they  carry  a  large  lateen  sail,  and  have  two  masts,  but 
are  never  decked;  they  arc  navigated  by  native  pilots, 
vho  have  acquired  the  use  of  the  quadrant,  and  steer 
by  charts.  The  natives  assert  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Mandavee  has  existed  for  a  very  lon^  period,  but  it  appears 
that  the  nautical  skill  of  their  mariners  received  great  im- 
provement from  the  instructions  of  a  native  Rajpoot  named 
Ram- Sing,  who  was  carried  to  Holland  about  a  century  ago, 
and  after  a  residence  in  Europe  of  some  years*  duration, 
returned  home  *  with  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  navigation, 
abip-building,  and  other  arts,  wliich  have  been  ever  since 
|ireser\*cd.*  The  most  valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  Man- 
davee  is  that  carried  on  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  a 
distance  of  3000  miles,  whence  the  merchants  of  Cutch 
procure  ivory,  rhinoceros  hides,  and  other  valuable  articles. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  cotton.  Rohur,  also  a  sea- 
port, is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  opposite  to  Wumania 
OQ  the  Gujorat  peninsula,  and  is  in  23  2'  N.  lat.,  and  70** 
21'  E.  long.,  about  twelve  miles  from  Anjar:  the  depth  of 
water  in  tliis  part  of  the  pculf  does  not  admit  the  passage  of 
any  but  small  vessels.  The  chief  trade  of  Rohur  is  carried 
on  with  Gujerat.  Tahrah,  a  populous  place,  inhabited  prin- 
dpally  by  Hindus,  is  a  fortified  town  about  thirty  miles 
south-east  from  Luckput  Bunder,  on  the  road  between  that 
place  and  Mandavec. 

The  population  of  Cutch   is  estimated   to  amount  to 
400,000  souls,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  Hindus.    The 
Jhuejah  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  who  were  estimated  in  1818  to 
amount  to  12,000,  are  believers  in  the  Koran,  and  at  the 
mne  time  adhere  to  manv  Hi'idu  observances.    This  tribe, 
.  tbi  chief  of  which  is  the  kao  or  sovereign  prince  of  Cutch, 
ii  lemarkablc  for  the  almost  universal  practice  of  female 
^inlhnticide,  a  practice  which  the  English  government  has 
,  vaialy  endeavoured  to  suppress.    Captain  Macmurdo,  the 
^  folitical  resident  at  Bhooj,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
ftoUl  number  of  females  belonging  by  birth  to  the  Jharejah 
Ihbo  who  were  alive  in  1 8 1 8  did  not  exceed  thirty.  The  morals 
of  the  tribe  are  in  other  respects  said  to  be  very  degraded  ; 
.  .tfaey  are  ignorant,  mdolent,  and  almost  universally  addicted 
to  the  immoderate  use  uf  intoxicating  liquors :  their  wives 
,9J0  all  necessarily  procured  from  among  other  tribes. 
,-..    Engagements  of  amity  were  entered  into  between  the 
'«&itisb  and  the  government  of  Cutch  in   1809,  ostensibly 
iiWith  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  piracy,  but  really  for  the 
.^ficluftion  of  foreign  Europeans  from  the  country,  a  precau- 
tionary measure  adopted  in  anticipation  of  a  threatened  in- 
fasioD  of  India  by  the  French.    In  1815,  in  consequence  of 
.  depredations  committed  by  the  subjects  of  Cutch  on  the 
tarritor)'  of  the  Guicowar,  our  ally,  an  English  force  was 
sent  into  Cutch,  the  Rao  was  deposed,  and  a  new  chief 
aUeed  upon  the  throne,  who  engaged  to  receive  a  subsidiary 
.force;  but  the  Rao  whom  the  English  installed  having 
thrown   the  countr}'  into  disorder  by  misgovernment,  he 
vat  in  turn  deposed  likewise  in  October,  1819,  and  his  in- 
iuit  son,  Mirza  Rao  Sreo  Dessuljee,  set  up  in  his  stead, 
under  a  council  of  regency,  of  which  the  British  resident 
was  a  member :  this  in  effect  placed  the  government  of  the 
.country  in  the  hands  of  the  Eni^lish.     In  1822  a  further 
treaty  was  made,  restoring  Anjar,  which  place  had  been 
ceded  to  the  English  in  181(3.     In  return  fur  this  the  go- 
vernment of  Cutch  agreed  to  pay  88,000  ruj^ees  per  aimum, 
m  addition  to  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  pre- 
viousiy  payable.     It  was  calculatc<l  that  these  sums,  which 
together  amounts  to  28,800/.,  would  have  absorbed  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  but  it  was 
found  in  practice  that  they  greatly  exceeded  one-half  the 
net  revenue,  and  repeated  remissions  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion have  been  found  necessary.    In  the  political  letter 
addressed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bombay  govern^ 
Bent  on  26th  May,  1 830^  some  of  the  evils  are  pointed  out, 
whiidi  appear  to  he  almost  unavoidable  under  the  system  of 
interference  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Indian  governmentB. 


'  You  have  been  le4«'  say  the  Directors,  *into  a  much  mora 
minute  interfercnce  in  the  internal  administration  of  Cutch 
than  entered  into  your  contemplation  when  you  formed  the 
present  arrangement  for  the  government  of  that  country. 
This  extension  of  your  direct  authority  has  taken  place,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  insensible  degrees,  evils  having 
been  found  to  bo  produced  by  partial  interference  which  it 
required  a  greater  interference  to  remedy.* 

{Reports  of  Committees  of  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Affairs  of  India  in  1830  and  1832.) 

CUTICLE,  the  external  skin  of  a  plant.  It  is  composed 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  empty  tiattened  cells,  which  adhere 
firmly  to  each  other,  and  ser\e  as  a  protection  to  the  succu- 
lent tender  tissue  placed  beneath  them.  The  thickness  of 
the  sides  of  the  cells  renders  them  well  adapted  to  repel 
mechanical  violence,  and  the  air  cavities  which  it  contains 
give  the  cuticle  great  efliciency  as  a  slow  conductor  of  caloric, 
enabling  it  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  the  esca])e  too  ra- 
pidly of  the  internal  heat  of  a  plant,  and  on  the  other  to 
guard  the  tissue  against  scorching  by  the  too  powerful 
action  of  the  sun.  Accordingly  we  find  the  cuticle  thickest 
and  most  completely  organized  where  it  is  most  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  while  in  submerged  plants,  which 
never  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  all,  it  is  absent. 
When  plants  inhabit  damp  shady  places,  it  is  thinner;  when 
they  grow  on  hot  dry  ro<*.ks,  it  is  thicker  than  usual;  and  it 
is  in  all  cases  found  to  be  affected  iu  a  similar  manner. 
Onr^  removed  it  is  never  renewed. 

Sometimes  it  has  openings  through  it  into  air-chambers 
placed  below  it,  and  such  openings  are  guarded  by  a  pair  of 
oblong  parallel  cells,  whicn,  by  their  expansion  and  con- 
traction, close  or  widen  the  orifice.  These  organs  are  called 
stomates,  and  are  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  intended 
to  assist  in  the  respiration  of  plants. 

CUTTACK,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
province  of  Bengal,  on  the  west  by  various  Maharatta  states ; 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Northern  Circars.  Its  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  180  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  110  miles.  On  the  coast,  and  for  twenty  miles 
inland,  the  country  is  low  and  covered  with  wood,  and  being 
subject  to  inundation  at  spring-tides  is  very  marshy.  Be- 
yond twenty  miles  from  the  sea  the  country  rises  con- 
siderably, and  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile.  At  a  further  dis- 
tance inland  of  twenty  miles  it  swells  into  hills,  and  is  well 
wooded ;  some  of  the  trees  are  valuable  for  cabinet  work, 
and  others  are  used  in  dyeing.  The  forests  arc  much  in- 
fested by  wild  beasts.  The  region  thus  lying  beyond  the 
marshy  delta  is  called  the  Moi^ulbundy.  Beyond  this  is  a 
third  region,  which  is  hilly,  and  extends  westward  as  far  as 
Gundwana.  This  region  is  parcelled  among  sixteen  here- 
ditary Zamindars,  who  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  and  are  considered  as  tributary  rajahs,  paying  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  net  produce  of  their 
estates.  The  country  is  subdivided  under  these  Zamindars 
into  a  great  number  of  estates,  which  are  also  held  by  here- 
ditary succession.  A  great  variety  of  minerals  are  found  in 
this  hilly  country :  iron  is  met  with  in  many  parts ;  and 
inferior  garnets  in  great  quantities. 

Cuttack  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  whicli,  during 
the  rainy  season,  become  large  rivers.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  Mahanuddy  and  its  numerous  branches,  the 
Bhaminee,  the  Bytumee,  and  the  Subunrecka.  The  Bha- 
mince  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gundwana,  and  flowing 
first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  cast,  traverses  the  district 
of  Cuttack ;  uniting  with  the  Beroopah,  a  branch  of  the 
Mahanuddy,  it  joins  the  sea  near  Point  Palmyras.  The 
Byturnee  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Chuta  Nagpore  in 
Bahar,  and  flows  south  through  Gangpore  in  Gunawana : 
on  entering  Cuttack  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  after- 
wards to  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  20^  48' 
N.  lat.  The  Subunreeka  likewise  rises  in  Chuta  Nagpore, 
and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  with  a  verv'  winding 
course,  for  250  miles,  and  joins  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  fonning 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Bengal.  These 
rivers  abound  with  fisn. 

The  rainy  season  does  not  begin  so  early  as  in  Bengal, 
but  continues  from  September  to  November  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  cause  the  different  rivers  to  overflow  their 
banks.  In  November  the  weather  again  becomes  fine. 
From  April  to  June  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and  would 
be  hardly  supportable  but  for  occasional  thunder  storms, 
accompanied  by  rain.    At  other  times  the  climate -is  more 
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temperate,  but  the  thennomoter  seldom,  If  ever,  sinks 
below  GO*. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  coast ;  the  produce  is  very  white  and  pure,  and 
yields  a  revenue  of  about  eighteen  lacs  of  rujyees  (180.000/.) 
per  annum.  The  Mogulbundy  produces  rice  and  other 
grains,  pulse,  spices,  dyeing  stuffs,  and  sugar.  Maize  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  products  in  the  hilly  country  farther 
inland.  During  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  rivers  are 
full,  a  good  deal  of  teak  and  other  timber  is  floated  down  to 
the  coast.  The  forests  in  which  this  timber  is  cut  are  very 
unhealthy,  and  for  that  reason  can  be  visited  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  principal  to>vns  of  the  district  are  Cuttack,  Balasore, 
and  Juggemauth.  [Cuttack,  Balasork,  Juggernauth.] 
The  other  towns,  or  rather  larjje  villages,  deserving  of  men- 
tion, are  Buddruck,  Soroli,  and  Piply.  Buddruck  is  thirty- 
eight  miles  S.  S.W.  from  Balasore,  in  21°7'N.  lat.  and 
80**  26'  E.  long.  It  is  this  village  and  its  neighbourhood 
that  furnish  most  of  the  people  who  are  known  in  Calcutta 
as  Balasore  bearers.  Soroli  is  about  twenty-three  miles 
south-west  from  Balasore :  it  contains  two  fine  tanks  and 
the  ruins  of  a  mud  fort.  Piply  is  twenty-seven  miles  south 
ft-om  the  town  of  Cuttack,  in  20**  5'  N.  lat.  and  85"  58' 
E.  long.  The  district  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
villages.  The  whole  population,  including  the  inhabitants 
of  the  three  principal  towns,  was  estimated  in  1822  at 
1,290,305.  llic  revenue  consists  of  the  profits  of  the  salt 
mon()])oly  already  mentioned;  the  land  assessment,  amount- 
ing to  fourteen  lacrs  of  rupees  (140,000/.),  nearly  all  of 
which  sum  is  collected  m  theMogulbundy;  customs-duties, 
pil^r.m  tax,  and  other  minor  sources,  about  one  lac  in 
addition.  Making  ;illowa.ice  for  the  expenses  of  collection, 
the  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  district  is  about  thirty 
lacs  of  rupees,  or  300,000/.  A  great  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  composed  of  cowries,  supplies  of  which  are  ob- 
tained every  year  from  the  Maldivc  Islands  in  return  for 
grain.  A  considerable  amount  of  bullion  is  carried  into 
Cuttack  by  pilgrims,  but  this  for  the  most  part  finds  its  way 
to  Calcutta. 

The  district  of  Cuttack,  including  Balasore  and  other 
dependencies,  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company,  in 
full  sovereignty,  by  the  rajah  of  Bcrar,  in  January,  1804; 
the  fort  and  town  of  Cuttack  were  taken  by  the  English 
army  in  the  month  of  October  preceding.  The  salt  mono- 
poly was  parlially  introduced  soon  atter  the  acquisition  of 
the  territory,  but  was  first  legally  recognized  by  the  go- 
vernment in  1814.  The  measures  at  first  pui-sued  operated 
rather  to  restrict  the  supply  than  to  subject  the  article  to 
taxation,  and  much  distres^s  was  thereby  occasioned  to  the 
people  without  producing  any  adequate  addition  to  the  cro- 
vernment  revenues.  Tliis  circumstance,  combined  with 
llie  too  rapid  introduction  of  a  new  revenue  system,  and 
the  consequent  sales  of  loud  for  arrears  of  rent,  whereby  in 
the  course  of  eleven  years  a  transfer  had  been  effected  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  settled  lands  in  the  Mogulbundy 
from  the  original  possessors,  excited  so  much  exasperation, 
that  a  very  serious  revolt  was  attempted  in  1817,  and  this 
was  not  fully  quelled  until  two  yeai*s  after,  causing  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  lives.  After  this  insurrection  was 
quelled,  arrangements  were  made  for  supplying  the  district 
with  salt  by  an  extended  system  of  local  sales,  at  fixed 
prices,  below  those  of  the  auction  sales  at  Calcutta,  and  by 
this  means  a  much  larger  quantity  has  been  sold  for  con- 
sumption within  the  district,  the  revenue  has  been  improved, 
and  the  people  have  been  relieved  from  what  was  felt  as 
a  severe  oppression. 

(Rennell  s  Memoir ;  Reports  of  Committee  of  Commons 
on  tfie  affairs  of  India,  1 832 ;  Revenue  and  Judicial  Selec- 
tions, printed  by  the  East  India  Company.) 

CU'ITACK,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  in 
20**  27'  N.  lat.,  and  86"  5'  E.  long.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
tongue  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the  Mahanuddy 
river.  During  the  rainy  season  Cuttack  is  completely  in- 
sulated, and  the  town  itself  would  be  subject  to  periodical 
inundations  but  for  large  and  solid  embankments  faced 
with  cut  stone,  which  effectually  keep  out  the  water.  The 
necessity  and  at  the  same  time  the  etticacy  of  these  embank- 
ments were  proved  during  the  heavy  rains  of  1817,  when 
the  waters  rose  in  one  night  eighteen  feet.  The  river,  during 
the  rains,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  deep  at  this  part,  but  during  the  dry  season  it  is  a 
narrow  stream  with  a  depth  of  only  three  feet. 


The  Sanscrit  word  Catak,  from  which  the  nuna  of  the 
town  is  derived,  signifies  a  royal  residence.  While  the  pro- 
vince of  Orissa  preserved  its  independence,  Cuttack  was  the 
residence  of  the  Gajapati,  or  superior  raiah,  at  whose  court 
the  military  chiefs  of  Orissa  performed  feudal  lervice.  The 
Mogulbundy  already  described,  formed  the  Use  or  domaia 
of  the  Gajapati,  while  the  holdings  of  the  militar>'  chiefii 
were  situated  round  and  along  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  their  possessors  to  defend  the  uountrf 
fVom  the  irruptions  of  neighbouring  powers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lords  of  the  marches  in  Europe  were  ia 
former  days  required  to  repel  invaders. 

The  town  contains  a  very  well-built  street  with  house* 
of  stone  two  and  three  stories  high,  a  largo  market-plaee^ 
and  several  mosques ;  in  one  of  these  is  exhibited  a  stout 
brought  from  Mecca,  and  bearing  an  impression  of  the  foot 
of  Mohammed.  In  1822  the  town  contained  altogetbtt 
6500  houses  and  40,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  fortress  of  BBia< 
buttee,  which  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  standi  i 
about  a  ^mile  north-west  from  the  town.  Cuttack  is  251 
miles  from  Calcutta,  482  miles  from  Nagpore,  651  fraa 
Hyderabad,  779  from  Madras,  and  902  miles  from  Delhi, 
all  travelling  distances.  (Rennell's  Memoirs;  Col.  BiigBi 
on  thp  Land  Tax  in  India.) 

CUTTING,  in  gardening,  is  a  portion  of  a  plant  from 
which  a  new  individual  is  propagated  when  placed  in  the 
earth.  Every  body  knows  that  a  stick  of  willow  stuck  into 
the  ground  will  put  forth  roots,  and  become  a  new  plant; 
such  an  instance  is  a  rude  exemplification  of  tlie  mamierof 
multiplyinij  plants  by  cuttings.  In  the  empirical  rules  t» 
be  observed  in  this  operation,  the  reader  had  better  consult 
some  book  on  gardening ;  we  shall  confine  our  obser^'atiDal 
to  the  theory  of  the  operation. 

Every  bud  which  a  plant  contains  is  a  distinct  scat  d 
life,  capable,  under  fitting  circumstances,  of  growing,  fiover 
ing,  fruiting,  seeding,  independently  of  all  other  buds»  and 
able,  if  separated  from  the  mother  plant,  to  form  a  new  ii- 
dividual.  The  buds  of  a  vine,  and  of  a  potato,  are  actually 
so  employed  under  the  name  of  eyes ;  a  cutting  is  mese^j 
a  small  collection  of  eyes  adhering  to  a  mass  of 
matter. 

A  cutting,  when  prepared  for  planting,  is  cut  off  cloiel^ 
a  bud  at  the  bottom,  and  down  to  another  at  the  uppK;, 
end ;  it  is  then  placed  in  earth  quite  up  to  its  topmost  bn^ 
the  remainder  being  buried.  The  object  of  this  is  thm^i^ 
fold:  firstly,  to  expose  only  one  bud  to  the  stimulus  of  IJglij^ 
so  that  when  the  cutting  begins  to  grow  the  loaves  ntti 
not,  from  their  number,  reauire  more  food  than  the  wooq^ 
system  can  supply ;  secondly,  to  keep  back  the  other 
by  the  pressure  of  the  earth  upon  them ;  and  thirdly*  % 
expose  as  great  a  surface  of  the  cutting  as  possible  to  Hi, 
influence  of  the  moist  eanh  and  darkness,  by  means  i(j 
which  the  production  of  roots  will  be  facilitated.  ,i 

In  delicate  operations,  where  cuttings  are  difficult  l||p 
strike,  several  additional  practices  are  had  recourse  to.  '^ 
cuttings  are  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  in  order  to  keep 
air  that  surrounds  them  saturatecl  with  moisture,  so  1 
when  the  buds  begin  to  grow  they  may  not  exhaust  m^. 
cutting  of  its  vital  Huid  by  their  excessive  evapoiatiofrf^ 
They  are  sha<led  with  the  same  object  in  view;  sun-light^ 
increases  evaporation,  and  stimulates  a  growing  part  into, 
action:  the  desire  of  the  gardener  is  to  guard  against  tlu^f 
till  his  cuttings  have  formed  abundant  roots  to  feed  IfJ^-yf 
When  cuttings  are  very  difficult  to  strike,  their  lower  m  .^ 
is  often  made  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  garden-pot  iaf^ 
which  they  are  to  grow ;  this  removes  their  wounded  end  ,^ 
fi'om  too  much  moisture,  and  prevents  their  being  gorged  ,4 
with  crude  sap  before  they  are  able  to  digest  it,  an  e^'il  quits  ,^ 
as  great  as  that  of  being  exhausted  by  too  rapid  a  digestioa^'.| 
The  same  or  a  similar  purpose  is  answered  by  putting  tbt 
cuttings  in  the  first  instance  into  pure  silex  (silver  sand),  Apom 
which  they  are  removed  as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted ;  such  ., 
Fand  permits  only  a  slow  transmission  of  water  tlux>ugh  it,   , 
and  is  in  fact  incapable  of  supersaturation  if  proper  meani  jl] 
are  taken  to  drain  it;  and  hence  it  renders  it  impossible  i,f 
that  water  should  be  conveyed  too  quickly  into  the  open . ;, . 
vessels  of  the  cutting.  x . 

In  many  cases  a  single  leaf,  or  a  portion  of  one,  is  left,,, 
attached  to  the  upper  eye  of  the  cuttine ;  thik  is  for  the  ^ 
sake  of  keeping  up  a  slow  circulation  in  the  system,  and  of, ., 
drawing  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood  a  eentle  current  of  ., 
moisture,  so  that  the  cutting  may  never  be  too  much  exr  j^. 
hausted.  ..>!, 
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miHiTii^  %*ilt  not  strike  because  they  are  too  youivf^, 

'  >  sought  m  the  young  tissue  being  too  ah- 

i  II?  up  mowturc  faj^ter  Ihan  it  can  digest  it, 

Iftiiv   u    ^>moh  19  a  repletion  of  the  vesscla,   di?etis«, 

teh-   On  Ihe  other  hand,  cuttings  the  wood  of  which 

B  will  not  strike  from  an  opposite  cause;  their  ves- 

\-'to  small  and  rit^d,  that  when  the  young  leaves  are 

^'  expand,  and  the  new  roots  to  develop^  I  he  supply 

llo^es  too  sluggishly  through  the  cutting  from  point 

I  and  hence  the  new  parts  wither  if  ftinnotS,  or  will 

it  at  alL    Tlie  exact  age  at  which  a  cut  ling  roots 

ptdily  is  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  not  cajmble  of 

idueed  to  any  ihonretical  rule, 

highly  probable  that  if  these  points  are  well  consi- 

l\  plant*,  of  whatever  nature,   provided  they  have 

lied  buds,  are  capable  of  striking  from  cuttings; 

notorious,  that  while  some  gardeners  can  only  suc- 

b  the  commonest  thingi,  others,  by  the  succe^is  that 

their  operations,  posjiess  what  would  seem  a  magi- 

rr  over  plants,  if  we  did  not  kntnvlhat  natural  magic 

tn  nothing  more  than  the  right  application  of  right 

t^  at  the  right  time, 
LE-FISH.     [Cephalopoda,  voh  t^  p.  425;  Sk- 

CE'K,  GEORGES,  was  born  August  23,  1769,  at 
ia^,  now  in  the  department  of  Doiibs,  but  which 
fane  was  a  county  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Wiir- 
,  His  father,  a  half-pay  officer  of  a  Swiss  regi- 
'  the  French  service,  bad  married  late  in  life  a 
tnd  accompli?ihed  woman,  who  took  especial  care 
ir's  early  cducati^jn.  He  was  sent  to  study  first  at 
h,  and  he  afterwards  entered  the  Acaderaia  Carx3- 
m  newly  established  at  Stuttgard  by  Prince  Cliarles 
"  erg  fi>r  the  purpose  of  training  up  young  men  for 
liplomatic  offices.  Cuvier,  however,  bestowed 
ime  on  natural  history ;  ho  collected  specimens, 
Ud  colouretl  injects,  bird;*,  and  plantn  during 
tecTcation*  The  limited  circunifttance^  of  bisi 
_  «l  liim  to  remove  G*om  Sluttgard  be^jre  ho 
[ttxiy  public  employment:  and  at  twenty-one  year* 
ceptcd  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  only  son 
lency  in  Normandy.  Tlie  family  rcisidence 
be  sea,  the  study  of  marine  animal**  bcrame  a 
Vs  occupation.  He  compared  the  living  sjhj- 
il>s^ii  remains  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
clion  of  a  species  of  euttle-ftah  led  him  to 
Biitomy  of  the  mollusca,  and  to  rcrJuce  to  order 
Bctto  neglected  branch  of  zoology.  While  he  was 
'  ployed,  a  society  wa.s  formed  at  Valmont,  in  his 
fhood,  for  the  encouragement  of  agncntturc, 
^Teiftsier,  a  venerable  and  leuined  old  man,  the 
the  articles  on  agriculture  iti-the  *  Encyclopi^'die 
sue/  had  taken  refuge  at  Valmont  from  the  revo- 
sguising  his  obnoxious  character  of  Abbe  under 
rand  profei^siou  of  a  surgeon.  At  a  mectinij  of  the 
[hi  M-d  his  opinions  on  his  favourite  <ub- 

I,   forcibly  reminded  young  Cuvier  of 
iiL-   had  read  in  the  Encyclopcdie.     At 
f  sifting  Cuvier  addressed  the  stranger  by  the 
b^TcisMcr:  the  abbt^  was  alarnied,  but  Cuvier 
his    appr€*hension5,   and   an    intimacy   was 
them.      When   the  reign  of  ternjr  had 
otc  to  Jussieu  and  other  friends  at  Paris 
[commendation  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
5f,   that  Cuvier  was  requested    to   forward 
papers  to  the  Society  of   Natural   Hislor)', 
Imflcr,  in   ir*J5,  being  then   26   jcai's  of  age, 
ris,  and   in   the  same  year  was   appointed 
Jerlrud   in  the  superintendence  of  the  Jardin 
ihich  locality  became  from  that  time  his  home, 
llle  of  his  labours  and  of  his  fame.     Here  he 
nfion  of  that  now  splendid  collection  of  com- 
y,  and  in  December  of  the  same  vear  be 
Oursc  on  that  branch  of  science.     In  1 7^6 
Eltute  was  formed,  and  Cuvier  was  one  of 
n1>t;rs.      In  1798  he  published  his  *  Tableau 
[jljfclistoire  NaturcUe  des  Animaux,'  and  after- 
pire  sur  les  O^semens  Fos^iics  de-s  Quad- 
nmrt-  ^ur   les  Osscmcns  Fossilos  qui  sc 
le  Montmartre.'     He  continued 
w%\.  ;>ssil  remaiiH  by  subsequent  me- 

I  year  l^nii  he  was  named  professor  of  natural 
by  at   ibe  College  do  France,  continuing  at  the 
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same  time  his  lectures  on  eomparatlve  anatomy  at  the  Jarditi 
des  Plantes.  In  that  year  were  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  *  Lemons  d*Anatomie  Compar*^,*  which  root 
with  the  greatest  success-  Tlie  three  following  volumes 
appeared  in  18U5.  In  1302  the  first  consul  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed  Cuvier  one  of  *he  six  in  spec  tors- general  for  estu- 
blishing  lyeea,  or  public  schouU.  which  were  supported  by 
government  in  thirty  towns  of  Franw,  and  which  are  now 
called  Royal  Colleges*  Cuvier  established  those  of  MumcilleH, 
Nice,  and  Bordeaux.  He  was  about  the  ^ame  time  ap- 
pointed peqietual  secretary  to  the  Institute  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Sciences,  with  a  ^alar)  of  COOO  francs. 
In  1803  he  married  the  widow  of  M.  Duvancel,  a  former 
fermier  gdn^ral :  four  children  whom  he  had  by  this  marriage 
all  died  before  him.  In  1  b08  he  was  commissioned  by 
Napoleon  to  write  a  report  on  the  progiess  of  the  natural 
sciences  from  the  year  1789.  The  luminous  and  interesting 
treatise  which  he  produced  on  this  occa«!ion  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  Napoleon  in  the  council  of  slate.  Cuvier  declare* 
the  true  object  of  science  to  be,  *  to  lead  the  mind  of  man 
towards  its  noble  destination — a  knowledge  of  truth — to 
spread  sound  and  wholesome  ideas  among  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  to  draw  human  beings  from  the  empire  of  pre^ 
judices  and  pasiions,  to  make  reason  the  arbitrator  and  su- 
preme guide  of  nubhc  opinion.'  His  next  appointment  was 
that  of  counsellor  for  life  of  the  new  Imperial  University, 
in  which  capacity  he  bad  frequent  personal  itxterctmrse  with 
Na[>o!eon.  In  1809-10  he  wa*  charged  w*ith  the  organixa- 
tion  of  the  new  academies,  ibe  name  designed  to  be  given  to 
the  old  universities  of  the  Italian  states  which  were  annexed 
to  the  empire.  He  organized  those  of  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
and  Tuscatiy.  His  reports  of  tliose  missions  exhibat  the 
mild  and  enlightcne<l  spirit  which  he  brought  to  tiie  task. 
Speaking  of  the  universities  of  Tuscany,  he  deprecates  a  ion 
hasty  and  rash  interference  with  institutions  which  htnl 
been  founded  and  sustained  by  so  many  great  men,  and  in 
w'hich  he  found  much  to  praise  and  to  retain.  In  J  81 1  ho 
was  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  Holland  and  the  Hanseatie 
towns:  bis  report  especially  concerning  Holland  is  very 
interesting,  as  the  subject  of  public  instruction  in  that 
country  is  not  generally  known.  He  paid  particular  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  higher  branches  of  education,  but  ako 
to  popular  or  elementary  instruction ;  his  principle  was, 
that  instniction  would  lead  to  civilisation,  and  civilization 
to  mornlity,  and  therefore  that  priraar>'  or  elementary  in* 
struction  should  give  to  the  people  ever)^  means  of  ftilly 
exercising  their  industry  without  disgusting  them  with  their 
condition;  that  secondary  instruction,  such  as  in  the  lycca» 
should  expand  the  mind,  without  rendering  it  taUe  or  pro- 
sumptuous;  and  that  special  or  scienliflc  instruction  shoidd 
give  to  France  magistrates,  physicians,  advocates,  gcneniU, 
clergymen,  professors,  and  other  men  of  learning.  His 
words  were:  'Give  schools  before  political  rights;  make 
citizens  comprehend  the  duties  that  the  state  of  tociety 
imposes  on  them ;  teach  them  what  ore  political  righli 
before  you  olTer  them  for  their  enjojment:  then  all  ame* 
lioraticn  will  be  made  without  causing  a  ^hock;  tlicn  each 
new  idea,  thrown  upon  good  gro'jnd,  will  have  time  to 
germinate,  to  grow,  and  to  ripen,  without  convulsing  the 
social  body.  Imitate  nature,  whicli,  in  the  development  of 
beings,  acts  by  gradation,  and  gives  time  to  every  meml>er 
to  grow  to  perfeetion*  The  infant  remains  nine  months  in 
its  mother's  womb ;  man's  physical  perfection  only  tiikcs 
place  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  nis  moral  completion 
from  thirty  to  forty.  Institutions  must  have  ages  to  produce 
all  their  fruitn ;  witness  Christianity,  the  effects  of  which 
aro  not  yet  accomplished,  notwithstanding  eighteen  cen- 
turie*  of  existence.'  (Laurillard,  Eloge  de  M.  le  Baron 
Cuvier.} 

In  1813  Cuvier  waa  sent  to  Rome,  then  annexed  to  the 
French  empire,  to  organize  the  universities  ^here.  Al- 
though his  being  a  Protestant  rendered  this  mission  tho 
more  delicate,  yet  his  enlightened  tolerance  and  benignity 
of  manner  gained  him  the  general  esteem  and  approbation 
in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world.  Soon  after  Napoleon 
apiioinled  him  mattre  des  requites  to  tho  council  of  state ; 
and  in  1814,  just  before  his  abdication,  he  named  him 
councillor  of  state,  an  appointment  which  was  confirmed  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  soon  after  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
the  university,  an  office  which  be  held  till  his  death.  In 
both  these  capacities  he  found  himself  at  times  in  a  ^ery 
trying  position,  arising  fVom  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of 
cortwn  mdividuals  of  influence  about  court. 
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In  18 If  lie  published  a  second  edition  of  the  'Itecherolieg 
siir  les  Ossemcns  Fossiles.*  in  5  vols.,  Bvo.,  and  also  his 

*  Rcgne  Animal,*  in  4  vols.,  in  which  the  whole  subject- 
matter  of  zooli^»gy  is  arranged  according  to  the  principle  of  or- 
ganization. It  begins  with  man,  of  whom  he  recognizes  only 
one  genus  and  one  species,  diversified  by  varieties  called 
races.  In  1 8 1 8  he  made  a  journey  to  England,  whcro  he  was 
received  with  appropriate  honour.  In  the  same  year  ho  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  In  1JB19  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  committee  of  the  interior  in 
the  council  of  stale,  an  office  which,  fortunately  for  him, 
was  beyond  the  sphere  of  political  intrigues,  and  only  re- 
quired order,  impartiality,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  tlie 
laws  and  principles  of  the  administration.  In  the  same 
year  Louis  A  VIII.,  as  a  personal  miu*k  of  his  regard,  created 
him  a  baroi).  lie  was  apiwinted  also  temporar>'  grand 
master  of  the  University,  an  office  however  which  he 
willingly  resigned  for  that  of  grand  master  of  the  Faculties 
of  Protestant  Theology  ui  1^22.  He  himself  stipulated 
that  he  should  receive  no  salary  for  this  latter  office.  lie 
was  made  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  vii-e  presidents  of 
the  Bible  Society.  Through  his  care  fifiy  new  Protestant 
cures  were  created  in  France.  He  also  established  new 
professorships  of  liistory,  living  languages,  and  natural 
iiistory,  in  the  minor  schools  of  the  kingdom.  In  1^25  he 
republished,  separately,  the  priiUniinary  discourse  to  the 

*  Hecherches  sur  les  Ossemcns  Fossiles,'  which  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  title  of  *  Discours  sur  Ics  Revolutions 
do  la  Surface  du  Gh^be,'  and  has  been  translated  into 
mo-st  European  languages  under  the  title  of  *  Theory  of  the 
Earth.'  This  work  is  not  a  system  of  mere  speculative 
theor)',  but  a  series  of  deiluctions  from  actual  facts,  au- 
thenticated by  his  own  researches  into  the  fossil  remains, 
classed  according  to  the  strata  in  which  they  were  found. 
Cuvier  draws  the  following  conclusions:  1st.  That  in  the 
strata  called  primitive  there  are  no  remains  of  life  or 
ort^anizod  existence.  2nd.  Tiiat  all  organized  existences 
Wftre  not  created  at  the  sume  time,  but  at  different  times, 
probably  very  remote  from  each  other;  vegetables  before 
animals  the  mollusca  and  fibhoii  before  reptiles,  and  the 
latter  before  the  mammalia.  The  transition  limestone 
exhibits  the  remains  of  the  lowest  forms  of  existence; 
the  chalk  and  clay  conceal  the  remains  of  ffshes,  reptiles, 
and  quadrupeds,  the  beings  of  a  former  order  of  things 
which  have  now  disappeared.  .3rd.  That  among  fossil  re- 
mains no  vestige  appears  of  man  or  his  works,  no  bones  of 
monkeys  are  found,  no  specimen  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
quadrumanous  animals.  4lli.  That  the  fossil  remains  in 
the  more  recent  strata  arc  those  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  prcsi»nt  type  of  the  corresponding  living  sjKJcies.  5th. 
That  the  stratified  layers  which  form  the  crust  of  the  globe 
are  divisible  into  two  classes,  one  formed  by  fresh  water 
and  the  other  formed  in  the  waters  of  the  sea;  a  fact  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  several  parts  of  tlie  globe  have 
been  alternately  covered  by  the  sea  and  by  fresh  water. 
From  lliese  and  other  facts,  Cuvier  concludes  that  the 
actual  order  of  things  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  did  not 
commence  at  a  very  remote  time:  he  agrees  with  l>eluc 
and  Dolomieu,  tliat  the  surfkce  of  the  earth  was  subject  to 
a  great  and  sudden  revolution  not  longer  than  five  or  six 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  this  catastrophe  caused  the 
disappearance  of  countries  formerly  the  abode  of  man  and  of 
species  of  animals  now  unknown  to  us.  But  lie  also  believes 
that  the  countries  now  inhabited  had  been  at  some  former 
period,  long  before  the  creation  of  man,  inhabited  by  land 
animals,  which  were  destroyed  by  some  previous  convulsion, 
and  that  this  globe  has  undergone  two  or  tliree  such  visi- 
tations, which  destroyed  as  many  orders  of  animt^s,  of 
which  we  find  the  remains  in  the  various  strata.  At  the 
close  of  his  work  on  fossil  remains  he  thus  modestly  ex- 
presses himself:  *l  have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  few  years,  the 
work  which  1  now  terminate,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted 
BO  much  labour,  will  be  but  a  triffing  sketch,  a  first  glance 
thrown  over  the  immense  creations  of  antient  times.' 

In  182f)  Charles  X.  bestowed  on  Cuvier  the  decoration  of 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour;  and  the  king  of 
Wiirtemberg,  his  former  sovereign,  made  him  commander 
of  his  order  of  the  crown.  In  1827  Cuvier,  as  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  interior,  was  intrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  affairs  concerning  the  difl'ercnt  religions 
i)riifessed  in  Fiance,  except  the  Catholic.  In  the  same  year 
le  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  remaining  child,  a 
daughter,  amiable  and  accomplished,  and  on  the  eve  of  her  ^ 


marriage;  a  lofigli-om  which  he  never  entirely  recovered, 
although  a  sense  of  his  public  duties  made  him  atifle  hit 
grief.  In  1828  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  'Uistoire 
Naturelle  des  Poissons;'  a  splendid  work,  of  which  he  Uved 
to  see  eight  volumes  published,  and  wliich  has  been  sinee 
continued,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  twenty  volumes.  It 
contains  more  than  5000  species  of  fishes,  described  from 
real  specunens  and  classed,  with  ob>ervations  on  their 
anatomy,  and  critical  researches  on  their  nomenclature, 
antient  as  well  as  modern. 

In  1 83U  Cu\ier  opened  a  course  in  the  College  de  France 
on  the  history  and  progress  of  science,  and  especially  of 
the  natural  sciences,  in  all  ages.  In  the  same  year  he 
paid  a  second  visit  to  England,  and  it  was  during  hii 
absence  from  Paris  that  the  revolution  of  July  took 
place.  On  his  return  he  was  graciously  received  by  the 
new  king  Louis  Philippe,  who  in  1632  made  him  a  peer 
of  France.  On  the  81  h  of  May  of  that  year,  he  opened 
the  third  and  concluding  part  of  his  course  of  lectures  on 
the  history-  of  science,  by  summing  up  all  that  he  had  pre- 
viously said;  he  then  pointed  out  what  remained  for  hin 
to  say  respecting  this  earth  and  its  changes,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  unfolding  bus  own  manner  of  viewing  tba 
present  state  of  creation.  This  discourse,  delivered  int 
calm  solemn  mannrT,  produce<l  a  deep  impresision  on  his 
hearers,  which  was  increased  when  he  added  the  concluding 
words:  *  These  will  be  the  objects  of  our  future  investiga- 
tions, if  time,  health,  and  strength,  shall  be  given  to  mv  lu 
continue  and  finish  them  with  you.'  That  was  his  last  lee- 
ture.  The  following  day  he  felt  ill,  and  soon  after  paralysii 
manifested  itself,  lie  saw  the  approach  of  death  wiih  resig- 
nation, and  on  the  1 3th  he  expired,  at  the  age  of  sixty -thzw, 
universally  regretted.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pdre  la  Chaise;  his  funeral  was  attended  by  deputatioQi 
from  the  Council  of  State,  the  several  academics,  by  utm- 
l>ers  of  the  two  Chambers,  &c. 

The  career  of  this  great  and  good  man,  passed  quietlf 
but  most  usefully  in  the  pursuits  of  scnence,  and  in  ii|- 
structing  and  benefiting  mankind,  during  Ibrty  yean  tiijp;; 
most  eventful  in  the  histon'  of  France  and  of  Europe,  tor^ 
a  striking  contrast  with  tliatof  the  conqueixirs  and  pcifr 
ticians  who  agitated  the  world  during  the  same  jtexk^i 
His  works,  of  which  we  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  mA 
important,  are  very  numerous,  and  even  a  mere  catalogyt' 
of  them  would  exceed  our  limits.  The  reader  will  fii4 ft; 
full  list  of  them  in  chronological  order  in  the  ver}*  intem^j 
ing  Memoir  of  Baron  Cuvier,  by  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  lowhid^aij 


i;: 


well  as  to  a  well  written  article  on  the  Life  and  Labnur^^ 
Cuvier  in  No.  XX  VI 11.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Eetittk 
December,  1834,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  material 
of  this  notice.  Numerous  eloges  of  Cuvier  have  aU«i 
peared  in  France,  by  MM.  Duvernoy.  Pariset,  Lourilhird,^ 

Cuvier  himself  wrote  numerous  eloges,  among  otheiv^ 
BruguiOres,  Daubeuton,  Lcmonnier,  Priestley.  AdaaHl 
Saussure,  Bonnet,  Fourcroy,  Pallas,  Rumford,  Werna; " 
Joseph  Banks,  Dclambre,  Berthollet,  I-acepede,  Fi 
Raniond,  Sir  Ilumpliry  Davy,  &c.  These  eloges^  wl 
are  really  interesting  biographies,  have  been  published  I 
3  vols.,  8'vo.  He  also  contributed  to  the  *  Dictionnaire  dtf 
S(!iences  Medicates,*  the  *  Biographic  Universelle,'  and  H 
the  *  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  rCaturelles.'  The  artidi 
*  Nature,*  in  the  last,  is  deserving  of  espe«'ial  attenti* 
There  is  a  little  work  of  Cuvier,  a  small  l2mo.,  which  J- 
though  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  general  studies,  deserrtf 
mention.  It  consists  of  a  discourse  on  the  distribution  of 
the  annual  prize  establiAhed  by  the  philanthropist  IL  dt 
Montyon  under  the  name  of  *prix  de  vertu,'  to  bo  given  li 
those  who  have  excelled  by  their  active  virtues  iu  dMBf 
good  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Louise  Scheppler,  tbevif 
lager  of  the  Vosges,  and  disciple  of  the  venerable  Oberiii^. 
was  one  of  those  who  received  tho  prize. 

CUXHAVEN,  a  largo  and  unportant  harbour  on  tbi 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Germil 
Ocean.  It  is  situated  in  53°  33'  N.  lat.  and  S®  44'  £.  IfiO^ 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebiittel,  which  lies  along  ihcnortlMit 
.shores  of  the  Hanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  belongs  tt 
the  free  city  of  Hamburg.  It  aflbrds  a  secure  shelter  agaiflit 
this  dangerous  sea  in  the  winter  months,  or  to  ships  waiting 
for  fair  winds.  It  contains  about  8U0  inhabitants,  chieAj 
pilots  and  fishermen ;  has  a  liglit house,  excellent  bathiflg 
establishments,  and  arrangements  for  the  performance  i 
quarantine.  There  is  also  a  regular  communication  «itb 
England  by  the  packets,  which  formerly  took  their  deputon 
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from  Cuxhaven.  The  chief  magistracy  is  always  vested  in 
a  senator  of  Hamburg. 

CUZCO.  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  Republic  of 
Peru.  -JGO  miles  from  the  Pacific.  13"*  12'  S.  lat..  and  71"  4' 
W.  long.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Snanisu^s  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  extensive  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  is  said  to 
Imve  been  built  by  the  founder  of  the  empire,  Manco  Capac, 
in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  our  aera.  In  the  year 
1534,  when  it  was  taken  by  Francis  Pizarro,  the  Spaniards 
▼ere  astonished  at  the  majniificent  buildings  which  it  con- 
tained, especially  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Of  this  temple 
there  remain  at  present  only  some  walls  of  singular  con- 
ttruction,  ui)on  which  stands  the  magnificent  convent  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  in  the  middle 
of  a  wide  valley,  which  has  an  undulating  surface.  This 
Tallcy  extends  eastwards  to  a  mountain  stream,  the  Quilla- 
bamba,  and  in  the  lower  part  is  well  cultivated,  the  fields 
lm>ing  the  advantage  of  irrigation.  The  houses  of  Cuzco 
ire  built  of  stone,  coverefl  with  red  tiles.  Many  of  them 
slill  retain  their  original  walls.  The  great  size  of  the  stones 
used  in  their  construction,  the  variety  of  their  shapes,  and 
tlie  excellent  workmanship  which  they  display,  give  to  the 
city  an  interesting  air  of  antiquity.  The  cathedral,  the 
eonrcnts  of  S.  August  in  and  of  I^  Merced,  are  very  large 
buildings,  inferior  in  architecture  to  few  in  the  old  world. 

Upon  a  lofty  hill,  a  little  north  of  the  city,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  great  fortress,  many  parts  of  the  wall  of  which  arc  even 
BOW  in  perfect  preservation.  They  consist  of  stones  of  ex- 
tnwdinar}'  size,  and  of  polygonal  shapes,  placed  one  upon 
mother  without  cement,  but  fitted  with  such  nicety  as 
dot  to  admit  the  insertion  of  a  knife  between  them.  This 
itupendous  work  was  erected  by  the  Incas  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  capital. 

The  population  exceeds  40,000,  of  whom  a  great  part  are 

Indians,  who  are   distinguished  by  their   industry- ;    they 

■inuflaLcture  cotton   and  woollen  goods,  and  tan  leather. 

ithdr  embroideries  and  carved  furniture  are  much  valued. 

town  formerly  contained  several  institutions  for  educa- 

^  88  a  university,  two  colleges,  &c. ;  but  we  do  not  know 

iiui  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  ex- 

duon  of  the  Spaniards. 

Hie  great  high  road  of  the  Incas  extended  from  this 
Ihm  northward  as  far  as  Quito,  and  southwards  probably 
to  the  louthem  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Dosaguadcro 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oruro,  or  from  the  equator  to  20** 
»nth  lat.    (Ulloa ;  Memoirs  qf  General  Miller.) 

CYANIC  ACID,  a  compound  of  cyanoj5en  and  oxygen. 
/When  a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  binoxide 
"manganese  is  heated  to  redness,  and  the  residue  is  boiled 
[ft  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*86,  tabular  crystals  are  formed 
'  the  solutbn  cools,  which  are  cyanate  of  potash  ;  this  acid 
insoluble  salts  with  solutions  of  lead,  silver,  &c.,  and 
these  are  diffused  through  water  and  sulphuretted 
m  is  made  to  act  upon  them,  metallic  sulphurets  are 
,  itated,  and  cyanic  acid  remains  in  solution  ;  this  is  a 
fluid,  the  smell  of  which  resembles  that  of  vinegar  ;  it 
iposes  with  great  facility.    It  is  composed  o 

Two  equiv.  of  Car^n  |2|  ^^ne  equiv.  Cyanogen  26 

One      „     Oxygen      8 

Equivalent    34 

lliere  is  another  acid,  constituted  of  similar  proportions  of 
^fuu^n  and  oxygen,  which  is  isomeric  with  this  acid ;  but 
Idiieh,  on  account  of  the  explosive  nature  of  some  of  its  salts, 
,h  called ./ii/mfnic  acid.  [Fulminic  Acid.] 
:  CYANOGEN,  or  hicarburet  of  azote,  is  a  gaseous 
•Mnpound  sometimes  termed  Prussine  or  Pnismie  guf. 
This  gas  was  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  in  1815;  it  is 
prepared  by  heating  bicyanidc  of  mercur>-  in  a  retort  by 
kaaus  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  tlie  cyanogen  comes  over  in  the 
ftueoos  state,  and  metallic  mercury  is  distilled.  This  gas 
H  eolourless,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  pungent  odour ;  under 
%  pressure  of  ^'6  atmospheres,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
iSTf  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  limpid  fluid,  but  which 
Iwiinics  the  gaseous  state  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It 
is  iiaflammahle  and  bums  with  a  purple  flame ;  but  a  ta])er 
Immersed  in  it  is  extinguished.  It  is  not  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat.  At  the  temperature  of  CO**  water  absorbs 
4-5  times  its  bulk,  and  alcohol  23  times.  The  acid  jjroperty 
«f  reMoung  litmus  iMper  is  OKhibtted  by  the  aqueoiis  solu- 


tion ;  but  this  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  formation  of 
acids  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  cyanogen  and 
water.  The  name  of  cyanogen  is  derived  from  ici'ovoc,  blue, 
and  7CV0C,  a  termination  common  -to  many  other  chemical 
terms,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c.  It  is  aii  essential  ingre- 
dient of  Priuisiau  blue. 

This  gas  is  composed  of  100  cubic  inches  of  azotic  cas, 
weighing  30*1  grains,  and  holding  25*1  =  55*9  gr,  of  carbon 
in  solution ;  its  specific  gravity  is  therefore  to  that  of  atmo- 
spheric air  as  1*803  to  1.    It  is  constituted  of 

Two  equivalents  of  carbon     12 
One  „  azote       14 

Equivalent     2G 

When  one  volume  of  this  gas  is  mixed  and  detonated 
with  two  of  oxygen  over  mercury,  there  are  produced  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  one  volume  of  azotic  gas. 
Cyanogen  combines  with  several  metals  to  form  single  and 
double  cyanides  or  cyanurets.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
remarkable  of  the  simple  cyanides  is  the  well-known  pig- 
ment Prussian-blue,  which  is  composed  of  9  equivalents  of 
cyanogen  and  7  ec^uivalents  of  iron.  A  double  and  well- 
known  cyanide  is  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  it  i^  a 
crystalline  salt  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  prepared  by  heating 
animal  matter  and  ivMash  in  an  iron  vessel ;  the  residue 
is  a  coaly  matter  which  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  and 
by  evaporation  gives  the  crystals  in  Question.  These  are 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  iron  54,  two  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  132,  and  three  of  water  27=  213.  This 
sail,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  certain 
precautions,  produces  pcrcyanide  of  iron  or  Prust:ian  blue. 

Cyanogen  combines  with  various  elementary  bodies  to 
form  peculiar  compounds ;  thus  with  hydrogen  it  forms 
prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid ;  it  unites  also  with  chloriue 
and  sulphur  to  form  chlorocyanic  and  sul])hocyanic  acids. 

CYCADA'CE/E,  one  of  the  natural  orders  of  Gymnos- 
permoUs  plants.  It  is  essentially  characterized  by  its  trunk 
growing  in  a  cylindrical  iinbranched  manner  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  one  terminal  byd  only,  and 
by  its  diircious  flowers,  of  whi(rlv  the  mules  at  least  grow  \n 
coues,  composed  of  peltate  scales.    In  one  genus,  Zamia, 
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the  female  flowers  also  are  disposed  in  tlie  same  manner ; 
in  the  other,  Gycas,  they  arc  placed  upon  the  toothings  of 
abortive  leaves,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  terminal  bud. 
The  leaves  of  these  plants  arc  pinnated,  and  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  those  both  of  ferns  and  palms;  their  wood 
is  arranged  both  in  concentric  circles,  which  in  Cycas  are 
numerous,  and  in  a  confused  manner  among  the  central 
pith  ;  so  that  a  Cycadaccous  stem  partakes  in  structure  of 
the  peculiarities  of  both  Exogens  and  Endogens.  In  the 
manner  in  which  their  leaves  unrol,  and  in  their  terminal 
single  bud,  Cycadacea)  resemble  Ferns,  with  which  they 
may  moreover  be  compared  on  account  of  their  fruit  pro- 
ceeding firom  leaves ;  with  Coniferse  they  accord  in  the  cone- 
like arrangement  of  their  parts  of  fructification  and  their 
naked  ovules ;  and  with  Palms  in  the  secretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  f^ecula  in  their  stem,  in  their  mode  of  growth, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  a  part  of  their  woody  system. 
Cyeadaceo)  therefore,  belonging  as  they  do  to  Gymnos- 
perms,  possess  nearly  equal  affinity  with  Palms  or  Endo- 
gens, and  Tree-ferns,  or  Acrogens. 

A  few  plants  inhabiting  India,  New  Holland,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  tropical  America,  constitute  the  whole 
of  this  order,  all  the  species  of  which  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fojcula  in  their  trunk.  Cycas  circinalis  yields  a 
coarse  sort  of  sago  in  the  East  Indies,  and  arrow-root  of  the 
finest  quality  is  manufactured  from  Zamin  furfuracea  in 
the  West  Indies. 

CY'CLADES.  [Archipelago,  Grecian.] 
CYCLANTHA'CE.E,  a  highly  curious  but  Uttlc  known 
natural  order  of  plants,  allied  to'Pandanaccso,  from  which 
their  habit  and  fructification  distinctly  divide  them.  They 
have  plaited,  slit,  stalked  leaves,  and  a  s^^adiceous  inflores- 
cence like  Araccie ;  the  ilowers  are  arranged  in  spiral  bands 
upon  the  spadix,  one  band  being  alternately  male  and  the 
other  female.  The  whole  order  consists  of  a  very  small 
number  of  tropical  American  plants.  (See  Lindley's  Na- 
tural System  qfBotanij,  p.  362.) 


[Cyclautlias  bipartltu«.j 

I.  n  {lani*!  of  gtamrns  Trom  a  maleriug;  S,  a  lectiun  of  a  f padia  j  3,  the 
ui»|K"r  j>orlii.u  uf  an  cuiire  »padix. 

CVCLAS.      [VKNERiaiS.] 

CVCLE.    This  term,,  which  means  notliing  but  circle 


(kvkXos),  has  an  arbitrary  use  in  chronology.  Certain  of 
the  cycles,  or  recurring  methods  of  denoting  time,  which 
arc  in  common  use,  are  called  cycles  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest.  The  principal  of  these,  if  not  the  only  ones,  are 
the  Metonic  cycle  [Meton,  Calippus],  the  solar  cycle, 
and  the  cycle  of  Indiction.  But  the  natural  cycles,  such 
as  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  not  called 
cycles ;  nor  even  some  of  the  artificial  ones,  such  as  the 
Julian  fen'od.  It  would  be  useless  to  retain  this  aitificid 
and  confused  distinction.  Under  the  distinctive  words 
Mkton,  Indiction,  &c.,  the  reader  will  find  the  origin  of 
each  method  of  reckoning;  while  in  the  article  PKRiODOr 
Revolution  he  will  see  a  table  of  the  lengths  and  com- 
mencements of  all  the  cycles,  natural  and  artificial,  whether 
called  cycle,  period,  year,  day.  or  month. 

CY'CLICA,  a  section  of  coleopterous  inseot-s.  Acconltng 
to  Latrcille,  this  group  forms  a  subsection  of  the  section 
Tetramera ;  the  groups  Tetramera,  as  well  as  Pcntamera, 
however,  we  imagine  are  somewhat  artificial.   Sec  CoLL(i?- 

TERA. 

The  section  Cyclica  contains  the  Linnrcan  genera  Hinii, 
Cassida,  and  Chrysomela,  the  species  of  which  rxity  he  ^ 
tinguished  by  the  following  characters:— Tarsi  fourjoinlad, 
furnished  beneath  with  a  velvet-like  substance;  the  penul- 
timate joint  bilobed ;  antenna*  of  moderate  length,  gene- 
rally filiform,  or  increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  apci; 
body  usually  of  a  rounded  or  oval  form,  the  thorax  being, 
at  the  base  of  the  same  width  as  the  elytra. 

lliesc  insects  are  usually  of  brilliant  metallic  colouring: 
various  shades  of  green  appear  to  predominate.  Their 
larva)  have  a  soft  body,  and  are  furnished  with  six  \e^ 
attached  two  to  each  of  the  three  first  segments,  or  thcEe 
next  the  head.    They  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants. 

To  this  group  belong  the  following  families: — Cauii- 
adcp,  Chrysf/melidcPy  and  Galerucida**.  The  prindjiil 
genera  belonging  to  the  family  Cassidiadse  are,  Alamt, 
Hi  spa,  ChalepuSy  and  Cassida.  To  these  genera  we  slall 
at  present  confine  our  remarks,  commencing  with  thegeoM 
Cassida,  the  technical  characters  of  which  are : — Body  onl 
or  rounded,  depressed ;  thorax  generally  somewhat  sfln* 
circular,  with  the  anterior  portion  proditoed  ao  as  to  coDod 
the  head ;  mandibles  with  three  notches  bn  the  inner  e4p; 
external  lobe  of  the  maxilla  as  long  as  the  inner  one. 

The  CassidcD  are  usuiJly  of  a  somewhaX  flattened  fiin^ 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  having  the  external  maipH 
of  the  elytra  projecting  beyond  the  body  j  the  outer  mw- 
gins  of  the  thorax  arc  also  produced,  aha  conceal  the  hcii 
Those  parts  which  extend  beyond  the  animal  itself  Mi 
generally  semitransparcnt  and  flattened,  whilst  the  pMdj 
which  immediately  cover  the  insect  are  more  or  lessconm. 
When  the  insect  is  at  rest,  the  legs,  which  are  rather  dflrt 
and  compressed,  are  retracted,  and  the  external  margins  «f  < 
the  elytra  and  thorax  are  applied  closely  to  the  plaatfli 
which  it  live?.  The  larva?  of  the  Cassidae  are  of  adepRMA 
form,  and  usually  armed  on  the  upper  parts  with  numerooi 
little  spines ;  these  are  longest  on  tne  sides  of  the  body  tti 
at  the  tail.  The  use  of  these  little  spines  appears  to  be  fv 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  excrement  of  the  animal,  wbiA 
is  always  deposited  upon  iti  back,  and  probably  serves  as  t 
means  of  defence,  by  concealing  it  from  its  enemies. 

Cassida  viridis,  an  insect  not  uncommon  in  thiscountir, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  grcca 
colour  above;  the  body  beneath  is  black.  Tliis  species 
lives  both  in  the  larva  and  imago  states  upon  thistles. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of-  British  Insects,*  cat- 
merates  nineteen  si)ecies  of  this  genu9. 

The  insects  belonging  to  the  other'  three  genera  of  thi 
Cassidiadee  have  the  body  of  a  mpre  elongated  form  tbia 
those  just  described,  and  the  bead  is  exposed,  the  maigios 
of  the  thorax  and  elytra  not  being  produced.  They  are  iB 
included  in  the  genus  Hispa  of  Linnajus. 

CYCLOBRANCHIANS.  (CuvO  [CyclobranchiaU 
Cervicobranchiata.] 

CYCLOBRANCHIA'TA.  M.  De  BlainviUe't  flJ*  . 
order  of  the  second  section  of  his  subclass  Paroo^iAiJeydwl 
monoica. 

Family  character.— Organii  of  respiration  bianohi^ 
form  of  foliated  branches,  placed  together  symmetnei 
near  the  vent,  which  is  situated  in  the  mesial  line  of  tM 
posterior  part  of  the  body.     Skin  naked,  and  mon  or  Ip 
tuberculous.    (Dc  Blainnlle.) 

•.  Tli0  cluneurs  of  ihtM  faaUitt  ||f  |i?fa.«a4fr.mu  pnfm  hmk 
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Goiiera  Dorii,* 

more  or  less  depressed ;    the  borders  of  the 

^  bayond  the  foot  and  head  on  all  sides.     Four 

^    iro  of  which  are  superior  and  conimrtile  wilhiti 

and  two  mferior   under  die  border  of  the  mantle. 

^ui    itic   extremity  of  a  small   tleshy   lube,  without 

lingual  ma<»8  beset  with  denticles  of  some 

ramified,  or  in  form  of  |irojccrini^  fohated 

.  di»jii>e,ed  in  a  circle  more  or  le^s  complete  in  front 

^eat.     Organs  of  generation   terminatinc  on  the 

||iiirt  of  Uic  right  side  in  a  common  tubercle 

J'  "' 

5es  whicll  have  the  anterior  border  of  the  mantle 
d  into  many  sinip-like  portions  symmetrically  disposed. 
^  Poilfcerut^  Cuv,>    Example,  thru  comuta^ 


1  ftboTtf ;  b,  ft^eti  from  b«U<w ;  r,  tjde  vi«w 

«ior  border  of  whose  mantle  is  undivided* 


Body 
Example, 


pri*matir. 


.snifesJ 


''■■f 


Body  very  convex  (Uombf')  above. 

Example,  Doris  vermcosa. 

«•• 

dv  extremely  depressed. 

SxampL\  Doriit  Soltfu, 


^4«.— There  or©  many  species  spread  abroad  in 
AS,  -where  they  live  ujKjn  rocks.     The  student 
rfer   lo  Covier's   niornigrjoh   in  the  Annales  du 
.  iv. :  and  to  l>e  BlamvilWs  in  ilia  IhcttonnairB 
tf  NtUureUes, 

Onchidoris* 

M,  tumefied  (bomb^)  above.    Foot  oval,  thick, 

I  Dod«  mmm  oriftniklly  Applied  t<v  taoDBUt  »«  an  Mimiil  of  this 


overpassed  throughout  its  circumference  by  too  Dorders  of 
the  mantle.  Four  tentacula  as  in  Dtmt,  besides  the  labial 
appendages.  Orgam  of  re.^nration  fonned  by  very  small 
ram illcat ions,  disposed  circularly,  and  contained  m  a  cavity 
situated  at  the  posterior  and  medial  part  of  tlie  back,  VefU 
mesial  at  the  inferior  and  posferior  part  of  Uie  border  of 
the  man  lie,  Onfices  of  the  orgam  tif  generation  ver>'  dis* 
tant,  and  united  by  an  external  fiuTow  occupying  the  entire 
lenijth  of  the  right  side.    Example,  Onckidoris  Lmchtu 


[Oaehlilorii  I.«aehlL1 

M.  Do  Blainville  established  this  f^nus  for  a  raollusk  in 
the  BntisU  Museum,  the  locality  of  which  was  unknowTi. 

Peronia, 
Boihj  subo%Til,  tumefied  above,  Byoi  oval,  thick,  otar* 
passcfl  througho\it  its  circumference  by  the  borders  of  the 
mantle.  Two  inferior  tenlaadu  only,'  depresi^cd.  and  but 
little  contractile,  and  two  labial  appendages*  Rry^riruto/y 
organ  nearly  retiform  or  pulmonary,  in  a  cavity  f^iiimted  at 
the  posterior  region  of  the  back,  and  opening  externally  by 
a  rounded  mesial  orifice,  pierced  at  the  inferior  and  posterior 
purl  of  ilie  borders  of  the  mantle.  /^  Wi/  menial,  situated  in 
front  of  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Orifices  of  the  organs  of 
generation  very  diitant ;  that  of  the  ovary  entirely  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  right  side,  continued  by  a  furrow 
to  the  root  of  the  labial  appendajre  of  that  side:  orifice  of 
the  exciting  organ  very  larg«,  nearly  mesial  at  the  antwior 
part  uf  the  root  of  the  tentacle  of  the  same  side.  Eawmple, 
Pertmia  Mauritiamu 


rPrnMiia.  MnurUlaaa,] 
a,  fide  riew  ;  b.  ««nn  from  brlw^* 

M.  De  Blamville  observes,  that  this  j^enits  ooutains  ilio 
marine  Onchidia  of  Cuvier,  und  that  he  knows  of  four  or 
five  species,  all  from  the  scmlbem  hemisphere. 

N.B»  The  Cydobriwrhes*  Cyclobranchians  of  Cuvier, 
form  the  eighth  order  of  Gtistropods  of  ihal  zoologist,  and 
contain  tiie  genera  Patelhi^'LvsiXi.,  and  C/i i fort, Lmn,  Cer* 
vicuBaANCHiAT\,  ?oL  vi.,  p,  440  el  s«q. ;  Chitons,  vol  vu,, 
p.  94  et  %Gi\, 

CYCLOID  {Kmkaiilit^,  like  a  circle),  a  name  very  incor- 
rectly j^iven  to  tlie  curve  which  is  traced  out  by  "■•  ;  Mt 
ot  a  circle  rolling  on  a  straii^ht  line.     Thus  whil  I 

of  a  carriage  revolves,  each  nail  on  the  eit"  't»M: 
scribes  a  succession  of  cyt  bids.  We  might  <  ** 

the  wious  curves  made  by  the  |>oints  of  ( ii  <il 

inside  or  outside  of  other  circles,  &c.  &c.  But  as  the  cycloid 
Ftnnds  apart  from  all  the  rest,  both  in  simplicity  and  his- 
torical notoriety,  we  shall  here  confine  ourisclves  to  ihi*  oi»e 
curve  alone,  and  refer  the  rest  to  the  head  Trochoidajl 
Curves, 

If  we  sunpoM  a  circle  to  roll  oo  a  straight  line,  ii  is  oh* 
vious  that  the  centre  will  advanc42  in  every  moment  through 
a  lei>gth  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  circumference  winch  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  line  on  which  the  circle  rolU. 
That  is, 


198. 


[THE  PENNY  CYCLOP-fiDlA.^ 
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Supposing  Q  the  point  now  highest  on  the  circle,  to  he  the 
onewhose  path  is  to  be  traced,  then,  by  the  time  the  mere  ro- 
tation would  have  brought  this  point  to  P,  the  whole  system 
will  have  been  carried  forward  through  a  length  PQ  equal 
to  the  arc  CP.  Hence  follows  a  very  simple  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  form  of  a  cycloid  •  at  every  point  P  imagine  a 
line  PQ  parallel  to  AB  and  equal  to  the  arc  CP ;  the  extre- 
mities of  all  these  lines  will  be  in  the  cycloid.  The  arc  AC, 
through  which  the  point  on  the  circle  rises  from  the  line 
AH  to  its  highest  position,  is  similar  and  eaual  to  the  arc 
CB  through  which  it  descends.  In  the  aiagram  we  see 
small  parts  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  cycloids. 
The  principal  properties  of  the  cycloid  are  as  follows : — 

1 .  PQ  is  equal  in  length  to  the  arc  CP. 

2.  The  tangent  at  Q  is  parallel  to  the  chord  CP. 

3.  The  arc  CQ  is  twice  the  chord  CP,  and  the  whole  arc 
ACB  is  four  times  C£,  the  diameter  of  the  generating 
circle. 

4.  Complete  the  rectangle  CQR  ;  the  area  CQR  is  equal 
to  the  circular  area  CPM,  and  ^e  whole  area  ACB  is  thr^ 
times  that  of  the  generating  circle. 

5.  The  curvature  at  Q  is  the  same  as  that  in  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  twice  EP,  and  the  involute  and  evolute  (see 
these  terms)  of  a  cycloid  are  both  cycloids  of  the  same 
magnitude. 

6.  If  the  figure  be  reversed,  so  that  C  is  the  lowest  point 
of  the  cycloid,  and  A  and  B  the  highest  points ;  then,  no 
friction  being  supposed,  and  the  cycloid  being  of  resisting 
matter,  a  small  weight  placed  at  Q  will  take  the  same  time 
to  slide  to  C,  wherever  the  point  Q  may  be.  Hence  all  tlje 
arcs  of  the  cycloid  are  said  to  be  synchronous, 

7.  On  the  same  supposition  as  m  the  preceding,  a  weight 
will  slide  from  B  to  Q  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  any  other 
curve  which  can  be  drawn  between  B  and  Q.  Hence  the 
cycloid  is  called  the  hrachystochron. 

I^t  B  be  the  angle  COr  (in  theoretical  units)  [Angle]. 
CM  ^  rr,  MQ  =  y,  OP  =  a,  then  we  have  the  following 
equations  :— 

or  =  a  (1  —  cos  0) 
y  =  a  (0  +  sin  0) 

fVom  which  the  properties  of  the  curve  may  be  deduced. 

If,  instead  of  measuring  PQ  from  P,  we  had  carried  it 
forward  from  M,  then  Q  would  have  described  a  curve 
known  by  the  name  of  the  companion  to  the  cycloid^  but 
which  is  m  truth  a  curve  of  sines,    [Sinks,  Curve  op.] 

The  history  of  the  cycloid  is  remarkable  from  the  con- 
tests which  it  produced,  and  the  manner  in  which  thci 
names  of  Galileo,  Descartes,  Mersenne,  Pascal,  Roberval 
Wall  is,  and  others,  appear  in  connexion  with  it.  But  there 
would  bo  little  use  in  giving  an  abstract  of  iiistoryon  points 
of  no  material  use,  and  the  interest  of  which  depends  on 
the  light  in  which  a  detailed  account,  and  nothing  less, 
would  place  the  state  of  science  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Gallileo  wa^  certainly  the  first  who  attempted  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  properties  of  the  cycloid,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Torricelli,  written  in  1639.  (See  Montucla,  Hist, 
des  Math,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  &c.) 

CYCLO'LITHES.      [MADRIPHYLLIiEA-] 

CYCLOPiB'DIA.    [Dictionary.] 

CYCLOPS.  (Zoology.)  [Branchiopoda,  vol.  ▼.  p.  340 
et  seq.] 

CY(XO'STOMA.    rHsLiciDJLl 

CYDER.    [Cider.] 

CYDNUS.    [Anatolia;  Cilicia.] 

CYDCyNlA  VULGARIS,  or  QUINCE,  of  the  fruit  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  apple-quince  and  pear.  The 
seeds  are  the  part  used  in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  mu- 
cilage which  they  yield.  The  seeds  are  more  numerous  in  the 
small  hard  than  in  the  laree  fleshy  fruits.  They  generally 
occur  in  large  irregularlv-shapcd  masses,  as  they  easily  adhere 
to  each  other,  owing  to  the  mueus  which  invests  them.  When 
moistened  :\  the  mouth  or  in  water,  they  give  out »  teigw 


quantity  of  mucilage,  which  is  white,  and  not  ooagi 
by  boracic  acid.  One  part  of  these  seeds  will  rendei 
50  parts  of  water  so  mucilaginous,  that  it  will  poM 
thickness  of  a  syrup.  They  should  be  set  to  digest  ii 
water,  otherwise  the  mucilage  acquires  the  odour  of  1 
i^anic  acid.  Indeed  the  actual  presence  ot  or  tende: 
form,  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  demonstrated  by  distil 
(Stockmann.)  Many  seeds  yield  a  yeUow-colouped  mw 
If  allowed  to  remain  in  a  fluid  state  the  solution  soon  i 
but  by  careful  evaporation  the  mucilage  may  be  brou 
a  dry  state ;  or,  as  proposed  by  Zier,  the  mudlage  o 
precipitated  from  its  watery  solution  by  alcohol.  Ten  < 
of  seeds  yield  two  ounces  of  dried  mucilage,  two  gn 
which,  with  distilled  water,  produce  one  ounce  of  mv 
of  proper  consistence  for  use.  In  whatever  way  obi 
the  mucilage  possesses  demulcent  qualities,  and  o 
employed  eitlier  internally,  or  as  a  lotion,  which  is  esp 
applicable  to  the  &ces  of  those  who  suffer  from  to 
winds  of  winter  and  spring. 

CYGNUS  (the  swan),  one  of  the  old  constelUti 
Aratus,  who  refers  it  to  the  fable  of  Leda,  as  does  Hi 
but  the  latter  gives  another  fable  of  the  same  kind. 
bright  star  (DenebX  a  Cygni,  may  be  seen  on  the  vai 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  beginning  of  October ;  the 
stars  in  Aquila,  LyTa,  and  Cygnus  form  a  rema 
triangle. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows: — 
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CYGNUS.    [Swan.] 

CYLINDER,  in  mathematics  MXtvSpoc),  a  nam 
generally  to  the  surface  formed  hy  a  straight  lino 
moves  parallel  to  itself^  whatever  may  be  the  guiding 
but  frequently  confined  to  the  common  definition, 
supposes  the  straight  line  to  be  of  finite  length, 
move  round  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  keeping 
at  right  angles  to  its  plane.  We  shall  extend  this  t 
and  treat  of  the  cylinder  which  has  an  o\*al  for  it 
and  the  moving  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  tl 
whence  the  cylinder  is  called  a  right  cyUnder. 

The  cyUnder  may  be  considered  as  a  cone,  of  wh 
apex  is  at  an  infinite  distance ;  and  many  of  the  ] 
notions  in  the  article  Cone  may  be  applied  to  it. 

The  content  of  a  cylinder  (in  cubic  units)  is  the  i 
of  square  units  in  the  base  multiplied  by  the  nun 
linear  units  in  the  altitude.  Thus  the  cylinder 
circular,  the  base  having  a  radius  of  1 0  feet,  and  ti 
tude  being  7  feet,  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the 
100  X  355  -^  113,  or  314*59,  which,  multiplied  bf  \ 
2202*  13,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  cylinder.  ' 
the  number  of  square  units  in  the  surface,  multi] 
number  of  hnear  units  in  the  circumference  of  the  I 
that  in  the  altitude.  Thus  in  the  preceding  ci 
number  of  feet  in  the  cireumference  of -the  1 
20  X  355  -f- 113,  or  62*918,  which,  multiplied  hy  \ 
440*426,  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  cylinuM 
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of  the  isuHhoe,  aixdiiiive  of  iti  two  terminating  planet. 
[Prism,  Sitbcontrary.] 
CYMATIUM.    [Column.] 

CYMBA.      [VoLUTlDiE.] 

CYMBALS  (K^/ij3aXov),  metallic  musical  instnimenU  of 
percuMion,  which  arc  traceable  to  the  remotest  ages  of  anti- 
quity, and,  with  no  ^reat  change  in  form,  are  still  uied  by  the 
nofleriis.  Thoy  arc  always  in  pairs,  are  made  of  brass,  and, 
■eeording  to  Greek  sculptures  and  medals,  autiently  took,  as 
their  name  im])orts,  a  more  cup-like  shape  than  at  present. 
Servius  says  that  the  cymbals  were  consecrated  to  Cybelc— 
ibaX  is,  were  employed  by  her  priests — because  they  repre- 
anted  tlie  two  celestial  hemispheres  which  surround  the 
earth.  They  arc  now  nearly  flat,  about  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
flKter,  the  central  port  sunk  in,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
sunken  p<jrtion  is  a  stran,  by  which  each  instrument  is 
hM.  The  sound  is  proauced  by  striking  them  more  or 
less  riolenlly  together,  and  in  the  open  air  they  produce  a 
very  martial  effect,  but  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
theatre  and  concert-room.  Into  the  latter,  indeed,  they 
hare  not  yet  often  intruded,  but  in  modern  theatrical  music 
fbey  take  a  prominent  part,  the  composer  now  making  up 
by  noise  what  he  wants  in  genius  and  taste. 

CYMBU'F^IA.    [Thecosomata.] 

CYME,  an  irregular  kind  of  panicle,  having  a  corymbose 
appearance,  and  in  which  each  branch  is  stopped  in  its 
l^rowth  afier  pi-oducing  a  single  tiower,  when  it  u  forced  to 
fbrm  lateral  branches,  which  are  themselves  stopped  after 
fbrmingonc  tiower.  The  common  Laurustinus  or  the  Elder- 
bush  oTcr  examples  of  this  sort  of  inllorescence. 

CYMODOCEA.    [Isopoda.] 

CYMO'^rHOA.     [Isopoda] 

CYNANTHUS.    [Humming  Birds.J 

CY'NARA,  a  genus  of  Compositop,  in  many  respects  like 
the  thistle,  hut  having  an  involucre  composed  of  thick 
fchy  spiny  s -.nles,  and  a  remarkably  thi(^k  tleshy  recep- 
tifle,  covered  over  with  numerous  bristles.  The  two 
■pef'ics  most  known  are  the  Artichoke  and  the  Cardoon. 

C.  ^>o/y/»///.¥,  tliL'  artichoke,  so  lon'r  cultivated  in  our 

Sirden-*  as  a  vegciublo,  came  originally  from  the  south  of 
UDpe,  and  though  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
w^ions  of  the  north,  it  does  not  resist  the  very  severe 
•old  of  winter.  It«>  perennial  root  is  thick,  llesliy,  hard, 
Iranchinj:,  and  u:ives  rise  to  a  cylindrical,  glabrous,  rather 
branchinj^  si  em,  from  two  to  three  feet  hijjh,  to  which  are 
at!ache<l  very  large  pinnatifid  leaves,  of  a  pale  green 
ab>)Ye.  whitish  beneath,  deeply  serrated  in  lobes,  and  irre- 
gularly toothed.  Tlie  heads  stand  singly  at  the  top  of  the 
tunifirutions  of  the  stem ;  they  are  as  large  as  the  doubled 
l|l:  their  receptacle  is  very  thick,  llcshy,  concave,  fur- 
nished with  simple  bristles ;  the  leatiets  of  the  involucre 
ire  broad,  thick,  and  terminated  in  a  spiny  point.  All  the 
fcrets  are  hermaphrodite  and  of  a  clear  violet  colour;  the 
hbe  of  the  corolla  is  very  long ;  its  limb  has  five  very 
ntiTow  segments ;  the  staminal  tube  is  very  prominent,  of 
Ae  fame  colour  as  the  corolla.  The  pappus  is  sessile  and 
father)'.  Tlie  root  of  the  artichoke  is  rather  bitter,  the 
Hem  still  more  so.  It  Mas  formerly  employed  a^  a  diuretic, 
Wt  it  has  lonj;  been  cultivated  only  as  a  kitchen  garden 
phnt.  Evcryb(Kly  knows  that  the  heads  of  the  plant  are 
pthered  before  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  that  the 
noeptacles  or  the  base  of  the  involucral  scales  are  eaten, 
other  raw  or  after  havinir  been  boiled  in  water.  The  arti- 
choke vlien  cooked  is  an  agreeable  fotxl,  not  very  nourish- 
■g  perhaps,  but  easy  to  digest.  The  receptacles,  or  arti- 
choke bottoms,  may  be  preserved  for  winter  use  by  drying 
them  afler  having  blancned  them  in  boiling  water. 

C.  Carduncelku,  the  Cardoon.  The  country  of  the  car- 
doon is  the  9amo  as  that  of  the  artichoke;  it  is  found 
in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  north 
of  Africa.  Its  thick  and  fleshy  leaves  cut  into  spiny  lobes 
vith  vexy  prominent  ribs,  its  mure  slender  stems  ter- 
■inatcd  by  heads  of  flowers  three  or  four  times  smaller, 
with  a  thin  receptacle,  and  the  scales  of  the  involucre 
inned  with  sharp  spines,  easily  distinguish  it  from  the 
■rtichoke.  Some  authors,  however,  ha>e  endeavoured  to 
nrore  that  the  artichoke  is  only  a  variety  of  the  cardoon. 
This  opinion,  however,  does  not  appear  well  founded ;  for  if 
it  were  so,  among  the  great  quantity  of  cardoons  that  are 
cultivated  in  gai^ens  some  plants  would  be  found  trans- 
brmed  into  artichokes,  which  has  never  happened.  In  this 
[peeies  it  is  the  rib,  or  the  middle  nerxe  of  tne  leaves,  which 
•  eaten.  iVlieii  cooked  it  is  tender,  an4  its  flavour  greatly 


resembles  that  of  the  artichoke.    It  is  in  general  a  clioica 
dish,  and  seldom  seen  except  at  the  tables  of  persons  in 
easy  circumstances. 
CYNAREiE.    [Composite.] 
CYNAROCETHAL^.    [Composit.b.] 
CYNA'RRIIODON,  a  name  given  sometimes  to  tho 
hep  of  the  rose,  which  is  a  fruit  composed  of  a  surculent 
cah'x-tube  enclosing  a  number  of  hard  dry  hairy^  nuts. 

CYNICS,  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Greek  philosophers  who 
were  produced  by  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  were  so  called 
accoraing  to  one  interpretation  of  the  word  {kvvikoL  dog- 
like) from  their  snarling  disposition,  though  it  is  possihlo 
that  the  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the  gymnasium 
called  Cynosarges,  in  which  Antisthenes,  the   founder  of 
this  school,  used  to  lecture.     [ArrriSTHENEs.]    Their  doc- 
trines were  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  the  Cyrenaics,  who 
were  also  an  offshoot  of  the  Socratio  philosophy.    [Cyre- 
naics.]   They  held  that  virtue  was  not  only  the  hi j^ best 
but  the  only  object  at  which  men  ought  to  aim,  and  that 
most  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  as  they  do  not  tend  to  make 
men  virtuous,  but  sometimes  on  the  contrary  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  it,  are  unprofitable  and  pernicious.    Tho 
true  philosopher,  according  to  their  notions,  was  he  who 
could   discard  all  the  comforts  and  charities  of  life  and 
triumph  over  his  bodily  wants,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  live 
only  for  virtue  without  any  interruptions  either  to  tho  con- 
templation or  the  practice  of  it.    The  result  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  great  strictness  of  morals,   and  voluntary  pe- 
nances worthy  of  the  farmticism  of  an  eastern  den^ise  ;  and 
as  long  as  these  characteristics  were  coupled  with  ability 
in  the  professors  and  consistent  philosophy  in  what  they 
taught,  the  sect  maintained  its  place  by  the  side  of  other 
philosophical  systems,  and   some  members  of  it,   for   in- 
stance Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  deserved  and  obtained 
great   celebrity.     [Diogenes.]     At  length,   however,  the 
morality  of  the  Cynics  degenerated  into  the  most  shainole^s 
profligacy  (see  the  case  of  Cralfs  and  Hipparrhia  in  Dio- 
gen.  Lacrt.,  \i.,  }  97),  and  they  became  so  di^gustiuL?  from 
their  impudence,  dirty  habits,  and  besetting,  thai  they  ceased 
to  be  regarded  with  any  respect,    and   the  scot  dwi lulled 
away  into  ob.scurity.  Of  their  speculative  opinions  we  know 
very  little:  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
theories  except  on  the  science  of  logic.    The  great  merit 
of  the  C}'nic  philosophy  was  that  it  paved  the  >\ay  for  the 
establishment  of  Stoicism,  which  succeeded  and  ^ui^eisedcd 
it,  just  as  the  philosophy  of  Epicuru;^  supplanted  that  o.^' 
Axislippus.    The  connexion  of  this  school  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Socrates  appears  to  have  consisted  in  their  deve- 
loping the  idea  of  science  as  applied  to  morality  Uo  which 
object  the  labours  of  Socrates  were  mainly  directed),  but 
they  did  so  to  the  exclusion  of  all  those  other  principles 
which  Socrates  admitted  as  useful  adjuncts,  and  his  sneers 
at  the  austerity  and  affected  negligence  of  Antisthenes  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  tho  low  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  this  narrow  application  of  his  doctrines.  ( Dioj;eii.  Lacrt.,  vi., 
$  8  ;  ii.,  $  36.)     The  classical  reader  will  tlnd  in  Lurian's 
Cynicus  an  attempt  to  justify  some  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
this  school,  especially  in  regard  to  their  neglect  of  tiie  con- 
veniences of  life,  though  it  is  not  to  be  sujiposud  that  Lucian 
was  inclined  to  the  Cynical  philosophy,  for  he  elsewhere 
ridicules  it.  (See  the  Lapithtv  and  the  Vitarum  Audio.) 

CYNICnrS  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  Caruivnra  established 
by  Mr.  Ogilby  for  a  mamniiferous  quadruped  coiiiietling 
the  family  of  the  Civets  with  that  of  the  Dntrs. 

G 
Generic  character.    Dental  formula:— incisors,    -;    ca- 


nines, ; -;  molars. 


Of  these  last  the  three  first 


1-1  ,        6-6 

j-^-;  molars,  3-^^. 

are  spurious,  the  fourth  is  the  carnassier,  and  the  rest  aro 
- -  •  •   •        fal- 


papcr 
in 
most  rc'iwcts,  extremely  similar  to  that  which  is  common 
to  the  Vircrrcp  in  ueneral,  and  particularly  to  the  gunus 
Herpestes,  from  which  the  Cyniciis  differs  principally  in 
the  absence  of  the  rudimentary  false  molar  (»f  the  lower 
jaw,  in  having  that  of  the  upper  jaw  in  contact  with  tho 
canine,  and  in  a  few  other  circumstances  of  very  minor 
importance  when  compared  with  the  general  chiracter  of 
the  organization.  From  the  Eyza*na  or  Sun'cuie,  on  the 
other  hand,' the  dental  system  of  Cynictis  differs  in  tho 
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jm?»fence  of  ttie  sup© nor  rudimentary  Mse  molar,  hemg 
,  thus  dimotlv  intcnnediate,  in  point  of  dentition,  between 

thifi  i^t^nus  and  thcHerpestcs;  Eud  it  is  not  a  little  sinq;ular 
[thnt  it  should  beur  prccieely  the  same  relation  to  both  these 

f&ncfa  in  the  fbiin  and  number  of  its  toes.     The  Hnyrestsx 
ave  rudinipntaty  fnbe  molars  both  in  the  lippur  and  under 
I  jaws,  and  live  toe.'*  both  befire  and  behind;  the  Cy  metis 
I  nas  rudimcntury  false  molars  only  in  the  nppcr  jaw,  live 
[  toes  on  the  flire  and  only  four  on  the  hind  f<?et;  the  R)Z[pna 
has  no  rudimentary  false  molars  in  cither  jnw,  and  four 


l)::- 


t Skull  of  Cynictk  J 

ff,  fcen  from  aWret  6«  pnoQIc  of  tkp  «ine ;  c,  half  of  oranSuin  «ti«n  from 
beluw«  thowing  ibn  pOfitlifCt  of  the  t^tlh  \n  ihr  upper  jaw  ■  d,  liiilf  of  th* 
lower  jaw  we«n  Aon  iiboT«  (ffom  Mr.  Oi;ilby'»  fljjufe) 

toes  only,  as  well  on  the  anterior  as  i>n  the  posterior  extre- 
[initiei.  These  traits  of  zoological  character  stronpfly  point 
[  out  tiie  true  natural  relations  of  all  these  animals,  and  de- 
linonitrate  tlie  relative  pasitions  which  they  occupy  in  the 
I  8yst«tu  of  nature.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Pro- 
\teh»^  there  is  no  other  known  genus  of  the  Viverra  family 
jTiphidi  possesses  the  same  number  of  toes  and  complete 
I  ^igi^igrade  extremities  which  form  &o  prominent  a  character 
1  in  the  Cynictis*.  Here  however  all  analog)'  ceases  between 
[  liiese  two  genera.  It  is  true  that  we  are  at  present  ignorant 
[of  the  adult  cliaracters  of  the  dentition  of  the  Protefes ; 
[irUen  we  become  better  acquainted  with  this  important 
I  part  of  its  organization,  we  miiy  perhaps  discover  additional 
I  pointii  of  relation  between  it  and  the  present  genus;  but  in 
all  its  rao^t  striking  external  characters  it  is  completely 
different,  and  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  station 
between  the  Dog/t»  the  CiveiSt  and  the  Ht/tBnas.  In  addi- 
I  lion  to  these  characters  the  CffnicHs  may  be  readily  distin- 
Iguishcdbv  its  external  form  and  appearance  from  all  con- 
[  t^rminous  genera.  It  has  a  short  head,  contracted  suddenly 
in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  forming  a  small  naked  muzzle, 
I  divided  by  a  lungitudinal  furrow ;  the  ears  are  short  and 
[clllpticaU  naked  inside,  and  directed  forwards;  the  body 
[long  and  slender;  the  tail  bushy,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
[length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  external  fjrm  and  ap- 
1  pearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  Ferret  or  Ichneumon.  The 
[temporal /oA 40?  are  leparated  from  the  orbits  by  a  com* 
[plele  rim  of  bone. 

Example.  Cf/niciis  Sieedmannii  (Ogilby),  named  after 
I  Hr.  Steedraan,  to  whom  zoologists  are  indebted  for  a  know- 
[  ledge  of  the  animal. 

Dejicription, — Length  of  the  head  from  the  mnzjtlo  ttj 
*  it©  root  of  the  ear,  21  inches ;  length  of  the  ear*  J  of  an 

*  K,  B,  Cfyototitodtii,  bonti.*  dvwrkbrd  tubistiuAiUjjr  in  *2pdt,  Truui.*  hum 
art  |oc«  Ami  clawa  ou  eiucli  ^t>    iVivumm^M*} 


inch  ;  breadth  of  the  ear.  If  inch,*  len^tH  of  th^  hody 
the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  1  foot  6  inches ;  lerHftli^ 
of  the  tail*  1  foot ;  height  at  the  shoulder,  /  inches ;  hetgl 
at  the  croup,  7^  incht^s.     Hair  moderately  line  in  quahty, 
muck  resembling  that  of  a  do^,  smooth  and  clo^  on  the 
body,  long  and  bushy  on  the  tail.     The  general  colour,  i 
well  as  the  whole  external  appearance,  precisely  that  «f 
small  FoT^  bright  red  over  the  entire  body,  head,  and 
mities»  deep  and  uniform  on  the  back,  but  mixed  with 
grey  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  sides,  and  tail,  artaing 
mixture  of  hairs  tipt  with  grey,  and  dispensed  through  fbi 
fur  of  these  parts.    The  breast,  belly,  and  legs,  unmixi 
red ;  and  the  tail,  which  precisely  resembles  the  brush  af  %' 
fox,  covered  with  h)ng  bushy  hairs  of  a  sandy  red  rnlour  at 
the  rools,  dark  brown  in  the  centre  and  grey  at  tVu 
the  laat  two  inches  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  uniform  di 
Hiiirs  of  the  body  not  annuluted  as  in  Herpestes  vnv 
Siiricate^  and  altogether  of  a  finer  and  more  furry  q' 
External  form  and  appearance  comparable  with  tho! 
the  Ferret  and  Egifptian  Ichntumon^  but  probably  standing 
higher  on  the  legs  as  being  more  completely  digitigrade. 

Locality. —  Uytenhage,    on    the    borders   of  Caffrafm 
(Ogilby.) 

if  r.  Ogilby  thus  ron eludes  his  observations  on  thii  mte* 
resting  animal: — *In  I'onsulting  the  works  of  iraTeHott 
througli  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  have  been 
able  to  find  but  two  notices  which  seem  clearly  to  refer  to 
this  animal  ;  one  by  Dr.  8parrman,  the  other  by  Mr  Bar- 
row. The  first  of  tli esc  authors  in  thcEngh^h  tran^Uiifln 
of  his  'Travels'  vol  ii,  p,  1B4»  has  the  foil- 
"Two  other  small  animals,  which  probably  ^ 
to  the  Viverra  genus,  I  had  only  a  basity  glimpse  ot  m  isn* 
colony.  The  one  we  saw  and  gave  chase  to  between  tbe 
two  Fish  Rivers  made  ils  escape  from  us,  however,  by  run* 
ning  into  n  hole  underground,  and  seemed  to  be  ^^jmrvtui 
less  than  a  cat,  though  longer  in  proportion*  Tlie  colour^ 
it  was  a  hriijht  red.'*  It  is  true  that  this  passag»& 
no  observation  by  which  we  can  with  certainly  refer  Hi 
animal  to  whit-h  it  alludes  to,  the  Cytiictis  Steed mamm, 
but  the  size,  colour,  and  habitat  are  so  perfectly  sundar  in 
both  cases,  as  to  render  their  identity  extremely  probtbk 
In  the  following  extract  however  from  BaiTow*s  Tmvek 
vol,  i,  p.  185,  the  characters  are  fully  reported.  "Upon 
these  parched  plains'*  (those  of  Oamdebo,  on  the  eaal 
confines  of  the  colony)  "are  also  found  several  specie*' 
small  (|uttdruned  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and 
is  known  to  tne  colonists  under  the  general  name  of 
kat.  They  arc  mostly  of  the  genus  of  animals  to 
zoologifiis  have  given  the  name  of  Viverra.  An 
making  a  .stoop  at  one  of  these,  close  to  where  we  iPti* 
passing,  missed  his  prey,  and  both  fell  a  sacrifice,  oo«  M 
tht3  gun,  the  other  to  the  doga.  Both  the  bird  and  qttiA« 
ruped  appeared  to  he  undescribed  species.  .  .  .  ,  Tlii 
Vtrerra  was  wholly  of  a  brit^ht  chestnut  colour ;  the  tid 
shaded  with  black  hairs,  bushy,  straight,  and  white  at  the 
extremity;  eara,  short  and  round;  on  the  fore-feel, 
and  on  the  hind,  four  toes  :  the  body  and  tad  each  on#; 
long/*  *  There  can  be  no  doubt,*  continues  Mr.  Ogii 
the  animal  to  which  this  description  refers,  a  dosci 
more  minute  and  accurate  than  we  general! 
works  of  travellers*  It  agrees  in  every  \ 
species  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pr^ 


I,,  c-.^    .Z 


[C)-nictU  Sle«ilmiiouii,  from  Mf.  Ogilby'*  a^rt^  * 
*  Mr.  dray  iurormfi  ut  that  thU  nntmal  h&a  hwn  dMeribttl  hy  Carifl'  ^ 
lJerp«»(di  peokill^ufti  ao4  by  Mr.  Smith  At  lierpwtei  LttsillMilft 
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rha^«»  m  f  lie  roporied  rliinen^^ions  of  llwi  tail  and 
iice  most  probabl)  arises  from  tlit?  age 
:^4 Of  ixora  the  measures  of  Mr.  Barrow 
ikOLi  iM  ;v  aUiiVKht   l"^«i  whibt  mine  fijllowed  ihe 
l.(?Wrva(iire  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body.  The  namei 
uhich  it  appears  this  animal  is  known  to  the 
inilics  a  luuiikuy,  and  is  of  very  j(t;iieral  accep- 
loulh  Africa,  beini^  applied   indifferently  to  the 
ftp4K'ieii,  the  Cape  Hcrpesiei^',   G round  Squirrels^ 
riiiim   uihf-r   >^Tnall   burrowing   animals.     Both  the 
<  oiifirm  the  burrowing  habits  of  the 
s  which  I  had  already  inferi'ed  fi-gm 
I  af  the  clawK.' 
IPS  QUERCUS.    [Galls.] 
lOCE'PHALUS,    [Baboon,  vol.  iii..  p>  22/.] 
|OMORIA'CE/E,  an  obscure  order  of  Rhizantbs, 
sUed  from  Bulanophorat'oaB  by  their  distinct  stla- 
Hd  the  imperfect  perianth  of  the  male  (lowers.    The 
seated  by  Cynomorium  coccineunii  the  Fungus 
jfthe  old  herbaUiits,  a  plant  once  in  repute  for  its 
Kuperties,  but  now  valued  only  for  its  rarity  and 
inlercat  that  attaches  to  it.     Dr.  Walsh  tells 
Igrows  most  plentifully  on  a  detached  rock  on 
St  ^ide  of  the  island  of  Gozo.    It  is  there  much 

■  itft  meiliciiial  properties:  the  time  of  tho  dis- 
fhs  virtues  is  not  known,  but,  from  some  antient 
t&pp«ar»  10  have  been  at  a  very  remote  jwriod,     U 

i  u^ta^e  of  Malta  to  bamsh  to  Go;:o  all  femalei 

^pbaracter,  and  here,  according  to  tradition,  they 

able  substance  of  an  astringent  quidity,  which 

ufstliLVM^ious  in  removing  the  consequences  of 

■  life.  It  was  prepared  in  earthen  pot«,  some 
t  imve  since  been  dug  up  in  various  places,  marked 

^aidim  cliaracters  indicating  their  ufe.    The  plant 
K applied  by  them  to  the  purposes  ef  divination,     It 
*  *  l^rir-' V  tK..  breast*,  and,  from   some  accidontal 
uon.  Sec,  they  augured  good  or  had 
■  wai  rcprove<U  and  said  to  be  fmally 
li  bin  missiouary.    This  curious  vcge- 

jk&W'  -  V  esteemed  vlsvl  remedy  in  dvi^cnlery, 

uratue  |K>wcrs  were  lung  iield  in  very  higli  repute, 
bo  year  1740,  the  Knight*  of  Malta  set  such  a  very 
kut»  on  thn  fungus*   that  ihey  inlertlicted  the  «p- 
r«ny  jXTson  to  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  guarded 
liifitli  tlie  strictest  jealousy.     In  April,  when  the 
(^ipe,  il  was  carefully  gathered  by  persons  ap- 
Lhat  especial  duty,  and  tho  precious   mor.seb 
kited  in  a  government  othcet  from  whence  some 
fwcre  sent  as  pre^scnts  by  the  grand-master  to  dif- 
varet^nsj  and  the  remainder  dLstrilmted  among  the 
^the  island.     Even  after  the  English  look  pos- 
it a,  and  succeeded  to   the  territorial  rights  of 
d.  amount  other  things*  to  the  possession  uf  Ibis 
uHodff  wnA  appointed  to  take  care  of  it  as  here  to - 
a  salary,  which  always  make«  an  item  in  the 
counts  of  Malta.    The  fungus  is  thus  continued  to 
ilt*d  jmmI  ruiiularly  gathered,  deposited  in  the  state- 
5nd  di'^tnbuted  among  the  hospitals;  and  when  Dr. 
kon,   through  the  kindness  of  an  otiicial  pcr&on   in 
'  Ti  visit  this  rock,  he  was  accompanied 
1  Dck.  a?*  shown  by  the  doctor's  sketch, 
ijjju-a'  u  i  it  is  an  isolated  precipice,  about  COt) 
,  dehichud  from  the  n<Mghbourint^  shore,  and 
[steep  and  LtKif'rf^sMl>!<'  xitli^s,  in  some  places 
"Jerably  (5\or  lb*  hat  the  eircum- 

is  less  than  111  upper  parts.     It 

}  of  a  noble  cirrulur  busm,  lijrmet]  by  the 

^ ^  into  which  the  sea  outers  by  the  chasms 

'Oftho  fungus  rock,  the  whole  presenting  the 
of  th**  Pinl^'rofa  vnlinno,  raised  fVora  beneath,  or 
ftiiesea/ 

I   lad  of  the  dog)t  a  name 

\i  rorduig  to  Aratus  and  Uy- 

the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida,  v  ho 

,.  i.  at  leuit  an  pn^li''.'-  M-   f  K^i-^e 

their  mytlioki^y  to  i\  ■-♦ 

tnl  source  the  1j  -    ^       ig 

I  hat  the  (ail  ol  the  dog  wa»  the 

Many  persons  may  probably 

I  the  two  lines  of  Milton^s  Al- 


Uaj^H  Po«iP  \}*'nHiy  lie*. 


These  lines  have  pujzled  many,  though  tho  reference  to 

the  polo  star  and  the  property  of  ihe  magnet  gives  the 
image  a  decree  of  fitness  for  poetry  which  iho  etymology 
of  the  word  alone  would  hardly  suggest. 

CYNOSU'RUS  CRISTATUS,  a  well-known  pasture 
grass,  called  by  farnaers  crested  dogstad  or  gold-seed,  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  all  natural  and  artificial  grjuia  land. 
It  grow*  with  a  slender  smooih  stem  to  the  height  of  one 
or  two  ibet,  and  ia  terraitmtcd  by  a  somewhat  cylindrical 
spike-like  panicle  of  short  clusters  of  tiowers ;  each  cluster 
consists  of  two  flowered  spikcleta  rest  ins;  upon  pinnate 
bracts.  The  glumes  are  two,  about  the  length  of  the  Horels ; 
the  paleae  2,  of  which  the  lowest  is  sharp -jhj  in  ted.  The 
styles  are  feathery;  the  fruit  is  a  small,  yellrjw,  sm*x»th 
shining  seed  like  body,  whence  I  he  common  name  of  golti 
seed. 

Ahhougli  lliis  ^rass  forms  so  eonstnntly  a  portion  of  all 
good  pasture?,  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  tlneness  and 
closeness  of  itsherba^r  :V  valuable,  the  quantity  of  hay 

that  it  produces  bcii J ;.:  ruble,     Mr.  Sinclair  hence 

obsenes,  that  *  it  is  hul  run  i-n  the  purposes  of  hay,  but 
admirably  adapted  for  pcrmimenl  pti-stiires.  The  roots 
penetrate  a  great  way  under  ground,  from  which  cireum- 
stame  it  remains  green  af\cr  most  other  grasses  are  burnt 
by  a  continuance  of  dry  \\  eat  her.  In  irrigated  meadows  it 
arrives  at  a  greater  size  Ibno  in  any  other  siluatiou.* 


X 


CY'NTHIA  (Zoology),  one  of  the  subgenera  into  which 
Savigny  has  divided  the  A^adid^p,  The  subgenus  Cynthia 
consists  of  those  ascidians  whose  body  is  sessile,  and  which 
have  the  branchial  sac  pkited  longitudinally,  and  the  re- 
ticuktiou  conlinoous.  Their  external  envelope  or  test  H 
coriaceous.  The  struct ure  comes  nearest  to  that  of  Bol* 
iefiifi.  [BoltemaJ  Example,  Cynihta  Mom  as.  Thi§ 
.\scidian  docs  not  attach  itself  to  roVks,  but  makes  shift  to 
doal  about  m  the  Gulf  of  Suez  by  attaching  itself  to  fuci 
and  other  sulimarine  plants.  (Sec  Savigny  s  3fc?wotV^  *Mr 
ies  AmmauT  sans  Vtrivbrrs,  Paris,  leltj;  and  Mr  W.  8, 
Macleay*s  'Anatomical  Observations  on  the Natursd  Group 
ofTunicata/  Linn.  Trans,,  vol.  xiw  p.  527.)  N.B.  M.  I^- 
ireille  bos  u.':ed  the  lerni  Cynthia  lo  distinguish  a  gcuus 
of  coleoplerou*^  insecls« 

CYPER'ACE-'E,  on  extensive  natural  order  of  gluma- 
ceous  Endogens  having  much  the  appearance  of  Era^sc^ 
with  which  they  are  sometimes  popularl)  contbunded*  They 
difler  in  iheir  stems  being  usuallv  solid,  not  hollow,  and 
angular,  not  round;  in  the  sheaths  of  their  leaves  not 
opening  on  one  side,  but  fonming  perfect  tubes  when  tho 
stem  is  pulled  through  them;  in  their  male  tlorcts  having 
no  pnleic  nor  any  covering  lo  the  stamens  exrr  *  -^  ^  "r^le 
hi  act,  while  the  bisexual  Horets  have  nothing  [  i  a 

few  by pogy nous  bristles  superadded :    and  fin.r  ir 

embryo  being  enclosed  in  the  albumLm.  and  at 

one  si  Ic  of  it.     There  are  other  distinctions  be  ,e, 

but  what  have  been  mentioned  are  tte  most  remarkable. 
A  large  prtjportion  nf  the  order  bears  the  name  of  sedges, 
and  hence  the  ?i  '  v  or  tribe  is  given  to  ihe«e  plants 

as  their  English  u.    They  ait*  mostly  inhabitants 

of  marshy  orswampv  gnjunds,  a  few  are  met  with  on  dry 
uidaod  pasture^  ana  •  good  many  ore  Alpine  pUuU    They 
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oc<?iir  in  all  parts  of  tlic  world,  aixd  arc  generally  aLundaiit ; 
but  little  or  nolhinj;  has  been  di^c^ivered  of  Ibeiriises; 
fheir  most  common  application  is  to  the  Tnanufacrure  of 
what  are  called  erroneously  nish  mats  and  rush  buttom*  for 
cliairii.  The  plant  used  in  thiii  country  for  siujh  purposes 
is  not  any  kind  of  rush^but  the  cyperaceous  species,  Scirpus 
lacuslris.  It  is  not  a  litllo  remarkable,  tbat  nearly  a^ 
these  plants  are  allied  to  i^rasses,  they  scuireely  at  all  par- 
ticipate in  the  nurritious  quality  of  that  u:jeful  order;  it  ii 
only  among  tbo  coarse  bad  herbage  of  marshes  that  they 
are  allowed  to  form  a  conslitucnt  of  hay. 


n 

1,  a  f|Hki<tet  niug()iA«d;  S,  a  dourer  wiih  H*  bmct;  3,  n  Tmhi  4.  a  kc- 
tkm  of  a  Hi'od. 

CYPR^EIDjB.  CnuTU  Fumily^  Cowries^  or  sonae- 
tiuiew,  GoitTies,  Prtrcellanen  of  the  Germans*  Porcflaines 
(Porcelain  shells)  of  the  Fi-entih,  A  family  of  marine  gas* 
teropodous  molluaks,  well  known  in  nomniereo  from  one  of 
the  species  iC.  Mtyneta)  being  uswt  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  as  a  circulating  medium.     [Cowry] 

Fumily  character^    Animal  unisexual,  elongated;  heaiK 

diiitinct,  with  two  conical  or  subulate  teniacula  of  some 

Icnt^lh,  at  the  external  base  of  which  are  situated  the  two 

I  sc^^ile  eyes  on  smiiQ  projections ;   mouth  vertical,  at  the 

•  bottom  of  a  small  cavity,  and  containing  a  linj^al  riband, 

or  lamina,  beset  with  tentai^le**  and  prolonged  in  Ihe  ab- 

liomen«     Branc/iial  cavity  open,  situated  near  the  back  of 

the  neck ;  gills  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  pectinated  series 

I  on  the  inside  of  the  columella  on  the  left  side  of  the  mantle: 

tiplion  very  short,  and  formed  in  the  mesial  line  by  the 

[  eage^  of  the  two  lobe*.     Manth  bilobated,  the  lobes  very 

flange  with   extended  alilbrm  edge^  capable  of  l^eing  re- 

I  Hected  over  the  back  of  the  shell  so  as  to  join  on  the  mesial 

I  dorsal  line.     Foot  oval,  elougiited,  very  large.     Vent  at  the 

\  exTreraity  of  a  tube  behind  the  brani-hial  ravity,     Afah. 

I  organ  .situated  more  forward^  nnd  communicating  with  the 

(  or  I  (ice  of  the  deferent  canal  by  means  of  a  furrow.     Adult 

sheli  involute,  highly  enamelled,  oval  or  oblong,  more  or 

less   rounded  or  cylindrical  whh  a  gmnll  and   imbedded 

fiptre;   aperture  longitudiniil,  nearly  straight,  toothed,  or 

plaited,  on  each  side,  with  a  channel  or  groove  at  each  end, 

wmcr  lip  rtattened  or  sub-concave,  outer  lip  involute.     No 


fCy^vTOft  (Tfifia)  Pwitcutuji.1 

Mr,  Gjay*  whose  airangemetil  we  select,  us  beings  io  our 


opinion,  the  best  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  t 
the  veiy  great  change  of  form  that  the  young  sh( 
goes  in  its  progress  to  perfection.  *liie  sJ»ell  allej 
appearance  con)^lderablT,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
viauab  and  exhibifs  three  very  distinct  stages.  In  the  young 
or  first  stages,  which  are  figured  in  '  Ency.  Method,,*  t.  343, 
f,  a.b.,  *Mus.  GotwahV  viii.  t  53,  b,e,  G5,  a,/  66,  a,c.;  t^f 
shell  is  generally  smooth,  of  a  plain  greyish  colour,  orvilb 
thrc«  longitudinal  bands,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  tip 
is  smooth,  convex,  the  lower  part  flat  or  concave  ;  the  auttr 
Up  thin.  In  the  second  stage  the  shell  begins  t  ..  i. 

the  character  of  the  genus,  as  the  outer  lip  I 
flect*id  or  rather  thickened,  and  approaches  l 
ft!ct  appeunincc  of  the  specievS  as  the  hccond 

is  deposited:  but  differs  from  it  in  the  want  li.  ....   ,  . .. 

the  :^ltcll  and  the  spire  being  more  distinct,  and  m  thcf^tot 
of  the  dorsal  line,  which  is  usually  distinct  in  the  third  or  . 
perfect  state,  where  the  last  coat  has  been  deposited  \  and 


ftjji  - 


»/ 


W' 


[C}|»r«»A  £iJti3thcniB«  tllQilratiitg  the  •tacp««f  jjiowO*.] 

ij:  sTi-tl   in   Uic  fltBt  «U^  si'rn  iron,  ,il. ,,%»■;    vu-w  <-f  ihr 
i!i«  cftliinit-llii  AD*I   1 
lewr  (ii  Lack,      T''! 
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the  perkcL  lUvli. 
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ture  IS  more  plaited  on  both  sides.  The  colouring, 
st,  the  disposition  of  the  colouring  here,  is  a  mucn 
ertain  characteristic  of  species  than  cither  the 
outline  of  fo.m  or  size,  the  latter  of  which  is  ex- 
y  various.  In  this  family  I  have  often  observed 
rn  specimens  of  C.Arabica  from  one  to  three  inches 
\\&  peculiarity  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by 
L  and  others,  who  assert  that  when  the  animal  has 
\  complete  shell,  as  it  has  not  the  faculty  of  en- 
its  size,  it  is  obliged  to  quit  its  shell  and  form  a 
,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Annulosa  cast  their 
lid  by  that  means  the  same  animal  forms  many 
:)ut  I  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
notion.* 

ray  has  recently  observed,  that  sometimes,  though 
tie  young  shells  of  Cyprcpo,  especially  C.  Arabica, 
i  inner  edge  of  the  outer  lip  thickened  and  fur- 
rith  a  compressed  sharp-edged  series  of  teeth. 
aphical  Distribution,  Habits,  4^,  —  Cypraeidoo 
x)th  in  the  old  and  new  world,  but  their  greatest 
Dent  both  in  point  of  size  and  number  of  species 
ace  in  warm  climates.  A  very  few  species  aie  in- 
s  of  the  European  seas  The  family  are  littoral, 
generally  founa  under  stones  or  rollea  corals. 

Genera  Cypr.ba  (Cowry). 
ic  character,^The  young  shell  smooth,  the  adult 
h  lips  toothed;  the  anterior  anQ  posterior  canal 
recurved;  the  front  end  of  the  columella  lip 
idged  by  a  single  large  oblique  fold*  separated  from 
I  by  a  deep  groove.  (Gray.) 
« 

Sub-genus.  1. 
Cyprtca. 
ont  of  the  columella  broad,  deeply  impressed ;  sheU 
tnooth. 

a. 

tmootb;  columella-pit  transversely  ridged;  fe^th 


lip  generally  long.  (Gray.)* 


division  of  the  sub-genus  Mr.  Gray  arranges 
tv^n  species,  including  some  of  the  rarest  forms, — 
Aurora  ^ihe  Morning  Dawn,  or  Orange  Cowry), 
tita  PrincepSy  for  example, — together  with  Cypreea 
ikO  Tiger  Cowrj')*  and  other  common  species.  • 
pie. — Cypreea  Mappa,  the  Map  Cowry. 
fpiion.  Shell  more  or  less  ventricose,  ovate,  varied 
brown  or  yellow  lines,  and  spots.  Dorsal  line 
Itargin  thick,  spotted  with  black;  teeth  yellow. 
Vidian  Ocean. 


I 


[Cypraea  Mappa.] 
«,  teen  from  abore  ;  6,  Bt*en  from  below.      • 

are  many  varieties,  among  which  the  rosy  variety, 
variety,  from  the  Pearl  Islands  ;  the  citron  variety ; 
dwarf  rich-mouthed  variety  from  the  Mauritius, 
•arest  or  most  beautiful.  The  yo\mg  shell  is  of  a 
our  with  obsolete  spots  and  dashes. 

/3. 
smooth;  columella  pit  (nearly)  smooth ;  teeth  of 
» short  or  indistinct. 

r  this  division  of  the  sub-genus  Mr.  Gray  arranges 
pecies* 

I  m  tluoailioiil  alBOii  tnlirely  Mr.  Gnfh  «•  wtl  ss 


Example. — Ctfprma  Talpa,  mole  cowry ;  Sardonyx  Cowry 
of  Gray. 

Description. — Shell  oblong  ovate,  subcylindrioal,  yel- 
lowish, with  three  dfurker  bands ;  the  suban'gular  base  and 
teeth  brown  or  black;  mouth  pale.  There  }fi  a  variety 
{Exustui)  shorter,  darker,  and  with  the  teeth  smaller  and 
closer: 


'CypneaTolpa.] 


Shell  with  the  back  warty  (rarely  smooth),  base  ridged. 

Under  this  section  Mr.  Gray  enumerates  three  species. 

Example. — Cypraa  Ciceretda,  Vetch  CJowry. 

DetcrtptioH.'-SheW  *  subglobose,  yellow,  brown  dotted, 
with  a  dorsal  groove,  and  scatiered  tubercles  over  eaeh  ex- 
tremity;  base  fbnr-spotted,  partly  grooved. 


[Cyprea  Cieereula.] 
0,  aeeb  from  above;  b,  t««n  from  beleMr; 

There  is  a  larger  variety  which  is  more  oblong,  smooth, 
and  is  without  the  dorsal  groove  (C.  Qlobulus). 

d. 
Shell  with  transverse  tibs. 

Only  two  species  are  enumerated  hj  Mr.  Gray,  and  one 
of  these,  C.  ruffosa,  ^Brod.,  is  fossil. 
Example.— Cyprcffa  Chiidrenit  Childrm's  Coury,  Gray. 


[Cyproa  CbildreuLl 
«,  ieen from  abore ;  h,  Msen  frem  btluw. 


Shell  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  ribs. 

One  species  oidy,  Cyprosa  Adamsonii  Gray ;  Adamson's 
Cowry,  very  rare. 

Description. —  Shell  ovate;  pear-shaped,  white,  brown 
mottled.    Locality,  Pacific  Ocean?  (Gray). 


LCypnea  AtUmioDii.] 

Sub-genui  2. 
Ancia« 
.Fiont  of  At  •oHnella  iliit,  or  tMily  so;  btekoTsbdl 
•mootb. 
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Margin  of  the  shell  pitted  on  the  upper  edge.  Fourteen 
^poc'ies. 

Example.— Cypr€Pa  guttata,  Gniol.  Blotched  Cowry, 
Gray. 

Descripiifm.^BTOTm,  pale  spotted,  haae  and  mar^n 
■"     '     a  Doai    ■'  ■       • 


while,  brown-ridged 
culiiy,  Red  Sea?  (Gray), 


autiful  and  rare  speciei.    Lo- 


\       ^        JPffOm  (ATlcift)g«tUU.] 

/J.        ■ 

Margin  entire ;  teeth  of  both  lips  extended  more  or  less 
cjvt*r  (he  hasfl.     Thirty-seven  species. 

E  X9  mpl  e.— C^pr^a  Moneia,  Linn.    yUmgf  Gowry. 

Des(Ttplton. — ^Shell  yellow  or  white,  winia  yellow  ring; 
margin  and  base  tubercular;  teeth  of  inikMr  lip  moderate. 

yarieiienr--^^  Without  a  ring;  b.  witll'tha  margin  and 
hmt  Vets  tubercular,    [Cowry.] 

Tguii^.— Whitish  with  two  dark  hands.  (C  icterina^ 
l^m.) 


[GypnMCArMa)  IfoatU.] 
«,  Mkilt  i  b,  y»ang. 


Margin  enture ;  teeth  of  inner  lip  very  small,  forming  a 
slight  ridge ;  front  of  columella  lip  slightly  concave,  pro- 
duced, and  toothed  internally.    Two  species. 

'Rxunfle.'-'Cypraa  angtutata.  Gray. 

Descnotion,—  Shell  whitish  brown,  minutely  brown 
dotted;  nase  white;  margin  closely  black  dotted,  ends 
blackish.  Worn  plain  brown,  varying  in  darkness.  Lo- 
cality, New  Holland. 


[CypHM  (Ariek)  aBfiutata.] 

Sub-genutSM 

Naria. 

Front  of  the  columella  narrow  dilated  into  a  aharp- 
/<00il9ad  xidj^e;  shell  smooth. 


One  species  only,  Cypnaa  irroraia.  Gray. 

Z>««cr;/}/2ora.— Shell  ovate,  purplish,  vellow  dottac 
white,  liat ;  teeth  large.  Locality,  South  Seat.  Mqi 
to  C.  Felina,  variety  1. 


[CTpnea  (NarU)  Irronta.] 
LUFONIA. 

Shell  like  Cowry,  hut  front  end  of  the  colum 
crossed  by  several  irregular  ridges,  without  any 
marginal  one,  internally  narrow,  flat;  shell  pear- 
smooth,  or  cross-ribbed. 

Five  species.    Example,  Luponia  Algoenns,  Alg 
pon.  Gray. 

Descriptifm. — Shell  pale,  brown  dotted;    base  i 
teeth  of  inner  lip  very  small ;  margin  black  dotted, 
with  the  teeth  more  or  less  obliterated. '  Locality,  • 
Good  Hope. 


[Luponia  Algoentii.] 

Cypraovula*^ 

Like  Cowry,  but  front  end  of  colamena  covered  i 
gular  cross-ribs^  like'  rest  of  base,  internally  pioduc 
an  acute-toothed  ridge.    Shell  pear-shaped,  cross-ril 

One  species,  Cypr^eomila  Capensti,  Cape  Qypt) 
Gray. 

Description. — ^Pale  brown;  ribs  very  thin,  cob 
sharp.    Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  veiy  rare. ' " 


[CypnMiTula  CaptnsU.] 

Trivia. 
Like  Cypritovula,  but  front  of  columella  internal 
cave,  ribbed.    Shell  subglobular,  orosa-ribbed. 
a. 
Mouth  wide;  outer  lip  slightly  infiexed;  aheft'^l 
ribbed.  * 

Five  species.    Example,   Trivia  cameo,  IVMM 
Pig.  Gray. 


[TriTia 


Degcriptton. — Shell  oblong,  thin^  jiellucid,  pun 
coloured,  with  ver^  thin,  oistant,  continued  tibi 
whitish.    Varies  with  an  indistinct  dorsal  groove. 

Mr.  Gray  observes,  that  Pig  is  the  common  lu 
these  shells  on  the  coast,  and  that  they  «e  edledJ 
in  Italy.    He  adds,  that  PoreeUain^  Uie  conmMn  IM 
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tVen  fVora  the  fancied  resemblance  of  these 
,  and  refers  lo  FabiuB  Colamiia»  &o. 

[  n&rrowish ;  outer  lip  wide ;  rihs  of  back  subequ&lp 

(een  apecies.  Example,  Trivia  Europeea,  European 
ty ;  CyprtPa  Europcea,  Lam. 

Bjpfiow.— Shell  oviite.  Bubgloboae,  uh  or  flesh-co- 
irith  ibree  black  dots,  and  a  whitifih  dorsal  streak ; 
!»,  rather  tluck,  whitish ;  iMise  white ;  outer  lip  wide. 
pfy. — Back  spotless,  with  an  iadiatinct  dorsal  groove. 
|i  Areiwit,  Mont.) 
white  and  smooth. 


a,  •4ulli  tigjottug. 

7» 
owish;  the  outer  lip  arched;  the  nbs  cq- 
iikr  near  the  dorsal  groove. 

Example,   Trivia  Fediadm^  Louse  Pig, 
!  PediculuSt  Linn, 
ption — Shell  ovate,  pale  reddish,  with  six  square, 
'  spots;  ribs  rather  tluck»  subruf^ose,  crowded; 
fie  Dftrrow ;  base  reddish.    Locality,  West  Indies, 


^. 

narrow;   ribs  tubercular;  dorsal  line  distinct; 
columella  smooth, 
eics,     Exnmple,  Trivia  pushdata^  Pimpled  Fig, 
f€f  tfa,  Lam.»  commonly  called  by  col- 

(  owry. 
I, — i'urplishbrown  ;  ribs  studded  with   red- 
edged  warts.    Localityt  Pacific  Ooean. 


Qenmc  Characier,— The  shell,   when  young,   spirally 
striaied ;    when   adult,  covered  with  a  sraoiuh  enamelled 
coat ;  the  inner  lip  toothless ;  the  outer  toothed  or  orenated ; 
the  anterior  and  posterior  canal  more  or  less  elongated. 
a. 

The  outer  lip  broadi  in  flexed,  rounded,  crenulated  ;  ex* 
tremities  short ;  front  of  columella  rounded. 

Of  this  subdivision  Mr.  Gray  enumerates  two  species. 
Example,  Ovulum  ovum^  Ovida  oviformiMr  Lam,;  Bulla 
ot^tim,  Linn.,  Common  Poached  Egg. 

Descripiion* — ^White  ;  back  rounded  ;  inside  orange^ 
brown. 


[DrulttBi  t 


^] 


/»• 


Outer  lip  inflexed,  broad,  toothed;  eodb  short*  curved; 
hinder  i  tooth  on  the  inner  cide^  fNmt  of  the  oo* 

lumeUu  1  beneath. 

One  spccitii  isnly,  Ovulum  verr  .  '  tp0rrucoia9 

Lam.;  Buila  verrucosa^  Lmn. ;  facHad  Eggt 

Gi 

n, — Sht^ll   ovate  ;    back   angular ;    extremity 

rt*r^>,  »iiii  J  depte§6iid  wart  above.   Y -    '    dy  Mrialed; 

ends  brown-edged.     Locality,  Indian  < 


\ 


[Trivk  pustulaU.] 

Erato  (Risso), 
^conicml ;  apex  sub-mamillary,  blunt ;  shelU  when 
''  -  ^'iult  with  both  lips  finely  crenulated; 
slightly  ndiateilly  plaited  or  smooth, 

-  m  front ;  the  anterior  canal  straight, 

f  mdiTitinct. 
)  ftperie^.     Example,  ^f^o  scabrimcula^  MoughtMh 
I/»  Gniy  t  Margtnella  Cf^re^ofa,  Sow. 
liof;— Shell  ovate,  turbmate,  livid,  purplish,  mi- 
re conical:  dorsal  line  impreised; 
mner  hp  largely  plaited  its  whole 
\  liiigL\  young,  smooth;  lip  thm,  toothless.   Lo- 
id'Uiific,  St.  Elena. 


[Ovu)um  1 


»0 


Outer  lip  mflexcd,  rounded,  narrow,  toothed  ;  re»t  like 
sect,  /9. 

Four  species.  Example,  Ovulum  Marf(arita^  Sow* :  Pearl 
Poim/ieti EgiTr  Gray,  Snell  o^*atu,  subgkibose.  w  Itil^*,  |»ijiJited 
in  front,  vcntrico4»e  ;  base  convex;  hinder  tubercle  rugose; 
front  of  columella  concave ;  outer  lip  rounded.    This  with 


.) 


ffdtiili.  Lam.,  commonly  called  Poached  £gg;s> 


V 
[Oruluta  llHTiTArfiSl 

six  brown dot^ artificially  made  is  Oih  ' *  of  Durlos, 

BulLSci.  ;  Guerin  Maj.  27.     Locals!  ily  Islands. 

a. 

Outer  lip  slightly  inflexed,  narrow,  keeled  externally, 
with  edge  shelving  inwanls ;  the  rest  like  the  former. 

Seven  species.      Example,    Ovulum  pyriformet  Sow.j 
Pear-shaped  Poached  Egg,  Gray. 


499. 
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Description."  SheW  pear-shaped,  yellowish-white;  atte- 
rniated  in  front ;  front  of  columella  conrave ;  outer  lip 
shelving  inwards.     Locality,  New  Holland. 


[Of  alnm  pyrifbrme.} 
e. 

Outer  \if  thiQkened,  inflexed,  toothless;  extremities 
short ;  front  of  the  columella  flattened ;  hin^^  ttttt  with  a 
fold,  ohliterated  hy  age.  »"  '   . 

Nine  species.  Example,  Ovulum  gibhosumy  Ovuffi  eib- 
bota^  Lam. ;  Bulla  gibbosHt  Linn. ;  Gibbous  Poac/ieit'&gf 
Oray.  ^ 

DeSiiripiion, — Shell  ohlong,  blunt,  white ;  margin  yellow, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  shell;  hack  with  an  anuular  rife. 
Varies  in  length  and  breadtti,.    Locality,  Atlantic  Ocean. 


[Ovulura  gibbocum.] 

Outer  lip  thickened,  inttexed,  toothlesQ,  extremities 
rather  elongated;  the  hinder  conical,  straight;  the  rest 
like  the  former. 

Four  species.  Example,  Ovulum  loTigirosiratum,  Sow. ; 
GoodJmWs  False  Spindle,  Gray.  ShcU  fusiform,  white, 
thin;  beak  very  long,  curved;  mouth  linear,  rather  ex- 
panded in  front.     Locality,  Adriatic. 


[Ovulum  loDgiTOBtiatum.] 

Outer  lip  thickened,  slightly  inflexed,  toothless:  the 
front  of  the  columella  rounded,  the  extremities  very  long. 
(Volva,  De  Montf ) 

One  species  only,  Ovulum  Volva,  Ot^ula  Volva,  Lam.; 
Bulla  volva,  Linn.,  Common  Weaver's  Shuttle. 

Description. — Shell  oval,  flesh-coloured,  striated;  outer 
lip  ])ink ;  the  beaks  long,  flexuous.   Locality,  China.* 

Place  in  the  Animal  Series. — I^marck  places  Cypreca 
between  Ovvla  {Ovulum), — which  is  immediately  preceded 
by  Marginelln  and  ^  o/t'ana,— and  Terebellumy  Ovulum 
being  the  first  genus  of  his  Enroulees  (Involute  Tracheli- 
pods).  Cuvier  arranges  the  genus  between  Conus  and 
Ovula,  (which  last  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Terebellum,) 
in  his  third  family  of  pectinibranchiated  gastropods  or  Buc- 
cinoidea.  De  Blainville*s  position  for  the  Cowries  is  in  his 
third  fami\\,  Angyostomata,  of  his  ParacephaJlophora  Dioica, 

*  The  raader  should  also  eonsalt  Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby's  mom^raph  of  the 
(enuB  Ovulum  ia  bis  SpMiei  Cohcb)^tonim« 


[Ovulum  ToWa.] 

between  Peribolus  (which  almost  all  agree  to  be  a  genu 
established  on  the  young  form  of  Cypreea)  and  Ovula,  /V 
ri bolus  being  preceded  by  Marginella,  and  Ovuia,  the  last 
genus  of  his  fust  order,  SiphonoUranchiata,  being  succeeded 
by  Trochus,  the  first  genus  of  his  first  family  Goniostomata, 
of  his  second  order  of  Paraceptkahphora  Uioica^  via.,  Jbi- 
phojiobranchiata.  Rang,  in  his  Manual,  places  Cypnck 
(including  Peri  bolus)  between  Oliva  and  OiruAau  lu  D» 
hayes*s  Tables,  the  genus  stands  between  Ovuia  and  OHm, 

Mr.  Gray  {ZooL  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  73)  says,  'Thisikailf 
appears  to  be  allied  to  the  subfamily  Cassidptr,  ainuO|rt 
the  Buccinoide/p^  by  means  of  the  Cassis  Testictdua^i 
which  Lamarck  observes.  "  ce  casque  a  un  peu  ras])ectdB 
certains  Cypraea;"  but  the  attinity  is  not  alight,  for  intbt 
shape  and  form  of  the  aperture,  which  has  a  groove  or  canl 
at  each  end,  both  of  the  lips  plaited,  and  the  front  partrf 
the  columella  flattened,  it  ac<x)rds  with  those  CyjTern ;  but 
the  outer  lip  is  not  inflected,  nor  is  the  back  of  the  shefl 
covered  with  a  china-like  coat,  but  with  epidermis,  and  thi 
canal  in  front  of  the  aperture  is  recur\ed.  The  Ovula  on 
the  opposite  side  the  family,  have  certainly  great  affinity  to 
the  Bullide€B  (Bullida)),  as  is  pointed  out  by  Lannsaus,  ffa 
places  them  all  in  that  genus,  but  Bulla  differs  most  eamfi 
tially  from  them ;  in  the  animals  by  the  position  of  thai 
branchiee  and  their  being  half  hermaphrodite,  and  in  Ilii 
shell  by  the  aperture  being  rounded  and  quite  entire  II 
each  end,  and  the  edges  not  being  thickened,  nor  the  bid 
covered  with  a  shelly  coat,  for  the  shell  is  here  covered  wi(k 
the  soldered  reflected  lobes  of  the  mantle ;  the  connexioi 
is  most  apparent  by  means  of  Ovula  paitUa  and  Bulla  JV»- 
cum,  in  the  latter  of  which  there  are  some  slight  apIM•^ 
ances  of  a  cuned  canal  at  each  end  of  the  aperture,  as  in 
the  character  of  the  Cyprceideee  (CyproDidsD),  but  it  b* 
not  the  enamelled  back. 

'  This  family  has  some  analog  in  their  polished  eoatik 
first  to  the  Marginellte,  which  mduced  Montagu  to  calls 
species  of  that  genus,  Cypreea  Voluta;  and,  indeed,  sudiii 
the  affinity  between  the  young  of  this  species,  which  bi 
been  called  Bulla  diaphana,  that  Dillwyn  has  considered  it 
as  the  young  of  Cyprtea  Europeca ;  in  which  Montagu  i^ 
pears  also  to  have  coincided,  until  he  observed  a  totaUy  W 
ferent  construction  in  the  animal:  but  I  believe  that  J^; 
persicula  is  the  most  analogical  species  of  this  genus;  aal 
secondly,  to  the  Olivcp,  whitTi  differ  essentially  iii  havinff  titf 
operculum,  and  all  the  characters  of  the  Buccinoidfte  {ioffi 
cinidflB).* 

These  ober\ations  were  written  before  a  more  extenM 
examination  enabled  Mr.  Giay  to  propose  the  natural  Ar- 
rangement including  the  genus  Ovulum,  which  we  hni 
given  above  from  his  monograph ;  but  we  have  laid  thMil 
before  the  reader  because  they  contain  many  useful  remarfclL 

Fossil  Cyprjbid.e. 
Fossil  shells  of  this  family  do  not  appear  to  have  beea 
found  below  the  Supracretaceous  group.  Mr.  6.  B* 
Sowerby  speaking  of  the  genus  Cypra^a  (Genera)  says»  *of 
these,'  the  fossils,  '  we  have  several  species  in  Britain^  ii 
the  London  clay  and  crag ;  many  others  are  found  on  tki 
Continent,  as  in  the  calcaire  grossier  in  the  environs  d 
Paris ;  at  Laugnan,  near  BordeaujL,  and  in  NormMidyi  abl 


ind  Piedmont ;  v/e  have  s^eit  spe^^ittiftna  of  a  verr  i 
El  speeit^s.  nearU  r»- 
%  :  lh<fy  itetrii    to   h> 

.  and  two  of  fkHtinm.     Dc^huvo?, 


in  bift  Tables, 
'"f!  Ihe  num- 

1  nrriiury) 
ikI  the 
peeics 


[^  in  the  lean,  th^  1 

»ari  n  The  nui 

I'l  the  nunibLT  ufJWHil  (tertiary) 

ittridu  (McfHf.K  rtffn   I  ibid.), 

jciAu  Oc^Liu),  Cacrinelh  ' '  '  -  iin)»  « 

icily),  and  another  new  > ,  ufata  f 

%n  unknown  hubitat,  is  b^jQi  Uviug  and  futt il 

ly  note*  the  following  as  fossil : — 

CyproDa. 
fi  f%\fHi*y  Bn)cchi  iC.  PifrtAla,  Larn.),  PUiisantin  or 
C.  ir.finrina,  Ljinj, ;  C,  gt/jlutia,  Gruy ;  C,  fumi- 
iiiig.  Bordeaux  :  and  he  ubnerves,  thot  C,  ttmiuhHa, 
ja|>f>earH  Irt  be  an  allied  i^pcoiei  ;  C.  fragihs^  Gray  ; 
l«^A       ''  Vx  fwAerrw/ri«c4,  Duclos ;  C.  tfi- 

un..  l   to  Ovulum;  C\  subroMiraia^ 

eliD\v  ;  '      ffuj't^iTia^  Lum. :  C\  dilumana^  Grav; 
10,  Brod.,  Turing 

Luponia* 
rwtJr,   Grfly;    Cy^h  eit^^ans,  Defr.;    L.  daciylom, 
%p.  diictfflota^  Lam. ;    Ctfp,  Gervillii,  Sow . ;  C'yp. 
»lfcfr. 

Trim, 

wrinefi.^is!.  Gray;    C^.  Barnnenvx,  Kowig,   Bar- 

r  T.  i]  hffrintlaiit,  Cyp.  Lam/:*  Italy  ;    T.  actitirof- 

h  T.  pethrui'otdgf^  Gray*  Italy;    7'.  /^r- 

T,  Bnmmi,  Gray/ltaly  ;    T.  Wi//tf, 

avtllniia^  Sow.*  M.  C*  Suftblk  Crag,  vehich,  Mr* 

rvcs,  appears  lo  be  an  allied  species ;    T,  Duch- 

r- 

Erato, 
iVowi,  Gray,  Italy. 

Ovulum. 
ithemf).  Sow.,  M.  C. 
5  the  whole  number  of  ipecies  of  Cy- 
inrinriing  the  subgenera  above  in<lieat<  r^    "    ^  *Tse 
well  ai  the  livin*^  ^peciest   174*     If  '^ 

nsidcred  as  a  well -established  >|..  ..-  ^m- 
una,  as  Mr.  G.  B,  Sowerliy  (Zoni,  Journ., 
^  __  iLdotbera  contend,  the  nuniber  wdl  be  175, 
C,  Mrodet'tpu\  Gray,  be  not  alio  u  \nriety  of  C 
«  Mr  Gray  5ays  il  perhaps  may  be*  To  these  are 
Hed  eii^ht  living  sjieeies  recorded  by  Mr.  Gaskoin, 
by  Mr.  Reeve*  in  the  Zrtotogicat  ProceetUtigs  fur 
hitherto  und*^scribe<l ;  and  L\  itmbiUfuki,  Sow., 
it  be  tv<d  a  variety  of  C  pxntherimi,  as  Mr.  Gray 
lo  he,  but  which  Mr  Sowerby  does  not  allow,  eon- 
it  WA  <^lablished  species  more  nearly  allied  lo  C, 
m  llian  C.  Tigris, 
I  OS  ha^  lontr  promised  a  monograph  of  this  family, 
[jt  "    *  'ired. 

I  ,  TILI'SCITJS  a^a'LIUS,  one 

of  the  Dilin  falhcrft,  was  archbishyp 

the  miildlp  of  the  third  eentury*     The 

telating  to  the  early  portion  of  his  life  are 

writers  witli  a  variation  which  occasions 

He  wail  probably  born   about  a.d.  2oi»,  at 

0,  before  his  con\*ersjon  to  Christianity,  he 

ci>n&iderablc  atHuence  at  a   teacher  of  oratory, 

indijipensoble   to  success    In   all    public   affairs, 

r  ihe  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 

and    necessity  of  operalin^  upon 

ajiifice  and  arguments   at^V      -  '  to 

fdrents  which  C)^rian,  in  if; 

f'ears  to  have  duly  a, 

rid  slyl*^  of  bi'^  de 

lo    the   authority  <>£  ^ 

i\ts.     His  career  as  a  Chnstian 

■  d  ten  or  twelve  Toar>!    fnr  it 

liitieth  year  of  his  aj 


0r  to  *he  cbtirch  or  Carlbn^e  b^ 


M.     Un  his 
;he  benefit 
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of  the  poor,  mid  observed,  in  hii  mode  of  life,  the  most 
^•verity.  It  is  stated,  however,  that,  from  some  im- 
ed  cireumstance,  he  aflerwanls  became  re)X)9sessed 
Lii  iii>  property.  Having  held  for  two  years  the  otfii-e  of 
preiibytDr,  lo  which  he  was  elected  on  his  joining  the 
Christian  communiiy,  he  was  importuned  by  the  people  to 
become  their  bij^hop,  in  opposition  to  several  other  presby- 
ters who  sought  the  promotion,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
shut  up  in  his  houj>e  by  the  assembled  populace,  who  bar- 
ricaded all  the  outlets  to  prevent  his  escape,  whtch  in  vain 
he  attempted  to  make  at  an  upper  window.  He  was  con- 
sequently installed  archbishop  of  Carthage;  but  the  por*e- 
cntion  under  the  Emperor  Deci us  having  soon  afterguards 
commenced,  Cyprian  tied,  and  so  closely  concealed  himself 
during  about  a  year  and  a  half,  that  the  place  of  his  retreat 
appears  never  to  have  been  known.  This  flight  and  long 
desertion  of  his  flock  occasioned  much  scandal  against  thu 
church,  and  caused  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  address  those  of 
Carthac^e  on  the  subject.  (Cypn  J£ptit,  2.)  The  plea 
anxiously  alleged  by  the  archbishop  and  his  apologist 
Pontius  is  an  especial  revelation  from  God  in  a  vision. 
(•  Deus  secedere  me  jussit,*  Jg/^iV.  9.)  That  this  was  a  rictioft 
is  shown  in  Ef4S,  5,  where  oneTcrlullus  is  made  responsihiu 
for  the  advice  Vh  Te-tullo  ratio  reddeiur').  When  the 
persecution  was  abated,  Cyprian,  haviiiir  j^nfTcred  only  pro- 
scription and  the  confiscation  of  his  returned  to 
Carthage,  and  being  reinstated  in  1  tic,  ho  held 
several  councils,  at  one  of  which  86  bisshup*  attended  to 
legislate  concerning  the  relwiplizing  of  heretics,  apostates, 
and  deserters,  who,  afier  es-  '^  j^everity  of  Derius  by 
renoanciji^  their  rehgious  i,  desired  to  be  re*ad- 
milled  into  the  church.  On  uil  «i  nmval  of  the  per*e<'Utiyn» 
about  ft»x  y«?ari  afietwardsi*  by  the  Eniur«>r  Valerian,  Cy- 
prian was  l»r"'->ii  »'>f^>re  the  proconsul  Paieimi'^  "  0'  ^-ne 
bishops  of  N                  ho  were  condemned  as  is- 

tuibers   of  s    .  .  and   geiU   to   work    in     ,es. 

Cyjirian  was  bnntsbed  to  Curubis^  about  40  miles  from 
C art h aire.  By  Galerius,  the  Bucce!.sor  of  PattriuK,  b^  was 
restored  lo  h>s  firmer  dignities;  but  on  h  n- 

flee  to  the  pagnn  deitie*  in  obedience  to  tl,  m* 

mands,  he  was  seized  by  a  band  of  soldior&.  ami  vvus  acn- 
lenred  In  be  beheaded  as  an  enemy  to  the  gods,  and  a  dan* 
gerous       '  fihe  people.    He  whs  led  fnun  the  pioron- 

sular  I  xtiis  to  an  adjoining  field  surrounded  with 

trees,  \viii<  n  wt'n^  filled  with  thousands  of  spectators,  in  I  he 
mtdst  of  vvhotn  he  submitted  with  rnut  h  foititude  to  hi*  sen- 
tence. Thiif  '^v- '  '  Mlace  must  ha^«*  .*v ,,..,. .„rtifl  a  preat 
reversion  ol  i  towards  their  prince  ihey 

constrained  l.  . ,  lance  of  offic«,  i-  .  _  Irom  thisac- 
miiesconcc  in  his  death,  and  from  the  fact  thai,  previous  to 
tfiis  event,  they  loudly  demanded  in  the  theatres  that  he 
should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  This  change  arose  appa- 
rently from  the  harsh  and  ascetic  nusterity  of  Cyprian  in 
denouncing  not  only  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  but  the 
reasot^able  and  natural  gratification  of  ihe  i^n'^sum*, 

His  writings  are  numerous  ai  '  (uining 

much  curious  and  important   n  Mg  the 

doi'trine^  and  discipline  of  the  iinimini'  <  duim  :  siicy  con- 
sist of  two  kinds,  epistle*,  and  tracts  or  sermons.  Of  the 
former  there  are  83,  many  of  which  appear  to  ha\e  been 
written  during  the  eighteen  months  of  his  conccalmetJt, 
The  following  few  notices  will  show  the  kind  of  subjects  to 
which  these  epistles*  relate.  In  the  one  lo  Donatu^  he 
relates,  with  much  rhetorical  embellishment,  the  circutn- 
stances  of  his  own  conversion,  and  shows  the  advanta^jjes  of 
monastic  seclusion  and  abstinence.  In  that  to  hw  pricsta 
and  deacons  he  gives  advice  about  escaping  from  persecu- 
tion. The  one  to  Cornelius  contains  passages  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  apologists  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which 
are  mentioned,  *  Petri  cathedra  atque  ecclc^ia  princtL»alis 
undo  unitas  sacerdoialis  exor(a  est.*  The  epistle  to  Fides 
contains  the  judgment  of  Cyprian  and  a  council  of  bishops 

in  favour  of  infant  baptlsin       ^  •     i    -  ♦    vi >     -  ■:   i^y 

same  subject  asserts  that  Di 

than  dipping*     One   to    T  ..  ^     , ,  u- 

tious  abuses  of  monachisin,  and  ihe  prevnlent  custom  of 
Wrgins  liiinsj  with  the  clergy,  ostensibly  for  pious  instruc- 
tion, but  really  for  indulgence  in  fornication,  *^n  epistle 
to  CsBcilius  is  important  as  insisting  upon  the  absolute  in- 
dispensablenesi  of  mixtn^jj  water  with  ihe  eucharislic  wine. 
In  some  antient  MSS.  three  epiJitle*  arc  given  bc?^ides  the 
abn  incd  number,  one  of  whicli,  fi         "    n-  Cor- 

ned Cyprian,  is  replete  with  abutc  nee. 
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The  following  aro  the  principal  tracts  of  Cypnan: 
De  Lcep%\s^  that  is,  concerning  those  who,  from  pcr- 
Bccutioii,  had  lapsed  into  idolatry.  The  miraculous  stories 
related  in  this  discourse  are  such  as  in  the  present  day 
would  be  reganled  as  pure  falsehoods.  (See  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  Inquiry ^  p.  1 1  -2.)  On  the  unity  qf  the  church :  this 
is  a  treatise  which  both  from  the  Roman  and  English 
hierarchy  has  received  especial  attention.  It  strongly  de- 
nounces all  schismatic  sepamtion,  declaring  that  there  is  no 
crown,  even  for  mart}Tdom,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  true  church. 

The  discourse  On' Mortality  was  written  at  the  time  of  a 
ilreadful  plague,  which  for  several  years  devastated  rhe 
Itunan  empire.  It  shows  the  lamentable  want  of  a  due 
estimate  of  the  \alue  of  life  which  distinguished  the  re- 
lif^ious  enthusiasm  of  that  age.  All  here  below  is  repre-" 
setited  as  a  course  of  unmitigated  misery  and  suffering, 
felicity  being  attainable  only  in  heaven  above ;  a  Christian, 
says  Cyprian,  should  therefore  be  thankful  for  any  kind  of 
death.  The  Erhitrtation  to  Mariyrd^tm  consists  of  twelve 
classes  of  scriptural  passages  exhibited  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  faithful  in  submitting  to  tortures  and  death. 
The  treatise  Against  the  Jews  is  also  a  series  of  texts, 
quoted  and  verbally  applied,  as  usual  at  that  time,  without 
any  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  context.  In  the  tract  On  the 
Dress  of  Virgins  (De  Habitu  Virginum)  many  facts  are 
mentioned  which  illustrate  the  social  state  of  those  times. 
A  severe  denunciation  is  directed  against  the  passion  among 
rich  and  youthful  females  for  immodest  attire,  extravagant 
ornaments,  the  use  of  paint  and  cosmetics,  and  the  dyeing 
of  black  hair  a  flaxen  yellow  in  imitation  of  the  Cer- 
mani.  The  immoral  habits  of  unmarried  women  ap- 
pear to  have  furnished  an  especial  subject  for  the 
sermons  not  only  of  Cyprian,  but  of  all  the  primitive 
fathers.  Besides  a  discourse  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  has  received  high  commendation,  there  are  four 
which  are  considered  to  be  wrongly  ascribed  to  St. 
Cyprian;  one  is  a  turgid  declamation  in  praise  of  mar- 
t}'rdom ;  the  second  is  on  Chastity ;  and  the  other  two 
against  Theatres,  and  against  the  heretic  Novatian.  The 
style  of  Cyprian  much  resembles  that  of  his  master 
and  favourite  author  Tertullian.  He  treats  the  same 
subjects  in  the  same  manner,  and  though  his  language 
is  more  artificial,  it  is  similar  in  harshness  and  occasional 
barbarisms.  Uis  eloquence  is  admired,  however,  by  Jerome 
and  even  by  Lactantms.  In  credulity  he  ap])ears  to  have 
had  but  few  equals,  if  indeed  he  believed  all  the  miraculous 
stories  he  relateir. ;  for  besides  his  own  continual  visions,  he 
seriously  appeals  not  only  to  the  deeds  of  demoniacs  or 
rather  maniacs,  and  to  the  dreams  of  poor  and  ignorant 
women,  but  to  the  revelations  of  *  little  boys  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.'  (E])i8t,  9.)  That  St.  Cyprian's  visions  hap- 
pened generally  to  authorize  some  act  of  episcopal  power 
unupprovwl  by  his  clerg)'  and  ])eople  is  indeed  a  fact  which 
cannot  but  suggest  a  doubt  of  their  reahty. 

There  are  several  good  editions  of  his  works,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  *  Opera  Omnia,'  Oxford, 
foU  1682,  and  Amsterdam,  1700;  but  the  edit io  optima  is 
that  of  Paris,  in  fol.,  17'26.  The  following  translation  of 
the  whole  is  in  general  accurate  and  faithful :  *  The  genuine 
Works  of  St.  Cyprian,  with  his  Life,  as  written  by  his 
Deacon  Pontius,  all  done  into  English  from  the  Oxford 
edition,  and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  Nathaniel  Marshall, 
LL.B.,*  fol.,  1717.  The  whole  works  and  life  have  also 
l)een  translated  into  French,  by  Lombcrt,  1(582.  Transla- 
tions of  separate  tracts  are  very  numerous.  That  On  Mor- 
tality y  with  others,  is  Englished  by  Elyot,  1534 ;  by  Brende, 
1553 ;  by  Story,  1556  ;  and  by  Lupset,  1560.  On  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  by  Paynel,  1539.  On  Virgins,  by  Barksdale,  1675. 
On' the  Unity  of  the  Church,  by  Bishop  Fell,  4o.,  1681; 
and  by  Horsburgh,  1815.  (Watt's  Bibliothec)  The  life 
and  martyrdom  of  (jyi>rian,  by  Pontius,  his  intimate  friend, 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  several  editions  of  the  *  Opera 
Omnia;'  but  the  style  is  too  rhetorical  for  simple  truth. 
The  substance  of  this  account  is  given  in  Lardner's  Credit., 
vol.  iii.  The  Lives  qf  the  Saints,  by  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler, 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  1 72,)  contains  an  elaborate  biography  of  Cyprian. 
See  also  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Succession  qf  Sacred  Lit., 
vol.  i.,  p.  177;  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.;  Le  Clerc's  Biblioth,; 
Tillomont  and  BoUandus. 

CVPRICA'RDIA.      [SUBMYTILACKA.] 

CY'PRINA.    [Venkridjb.1 

CYPRl'NIDiE,  a  fomily  of  fishes,  of  the  section  Mala- 
copterygil  Abdominales,  the  ipedet  of  which  ar«  distin- 


guished by  their  having  the  month  small,  formed  by  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  and  generally  devoid  of  teeth;  the 
pharyngeans  furnished  with  strong  teeth,  the  branchio^ 
gous  rays  few  in  number,  and  the  scales  generally  of  lai^e 
size. 

The  principal  genera  belonging  to  this  family  are — Cy- 
prinus,  Barhus,  Gobio,  Tinea,  Ctrrhinus,  Abramis,  Labio, 
Catastomus,  Leuciscus,  Gonorhynchus,  Cobitis,  Anabiept, 
Ptecilla,  Lebias,  Fundulus,  Molineria,  and  Cyprinodan. 

The  genus  Cyprinus  (as  now  restricted)  contains  the 
common  carp  and  allied  species,  which  are  distinguish^ 
from  those  of  the  other  genera  above  enumerated,  by  their 
having  one  long  dorsal  fin,  a  small  mouth  devoid  of  teeth, 
the  scales  of  large  size,  and  the  second  rays  of  tho  dorsal 
and  anal  fms  large,  bony,  and  more  or  less  serrated ;  bran- 
chiostegous  rays  three  in  number. 

The  common  Carp  (Cyprinus  Carpio,  Linn.)  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  at  an  early  period  (probably  between 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries),  but  neither  the  date 
nor  the  country  from  which  it  was  imported  are  predsely 
known.  In  Jenyns's  *  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Aai- 
mals'  it  is  said  to  be  originally  from  the  middle  of  Europe; 
and  since  it  thrives  best  in  this  part,  such  is  probably  the 
case.  It  now  inhabits  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
places  its  growth  is  much  attended  to  for  the  purposes  of 
traflic.  It  frequents  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers ;  in  the  hst 
however  it  avoids  those  parts  where  the  current  is  strong, 
preferring  still  water. 

The  food  of  the  carp  consists  chiefiy  of  vegetable  sak- 
stances,  which  are  masticated  by  means  of  the  fiat  teeth 
which  are  situated  on  the  pharyngeans ;  the  larvae  of  in- 
sects and  worms  however  also  afford  it  nutriment.  This  fish 
is  of  an  elongate  form,  and  rather  thick ;  tho  back  is  con- 
siderably elevated,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body,  whidi 
is  beneath  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  measuRi 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  length :  the  hetd 
is  large,  and  the  mouth  small  in  proportion ;  the  lips  aie 
furnished  with  two  barbules  on  each  side,  situated  near  the 
corners  of  the  mouth:  the  dorsal  fin  commences  in  a  line 
with  the  end  of  the  pectorals,  and  occupies  a  space  neariv 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  entire  length ;  the  first  ray  b 
short  and  bcmy ;  the  second  is  also  bony  but  lon^,  arid  se^ 
rated  on  the  hinder  part ;  the  third  ray  is  the  longest,  and 
is  fiexible,  as  are  likewise  the  remainder  of  the  rays:  the 
anal  fin  terminates  in  a  line  with  the  dorsal,  and,  like  thai, 
has  the  two  foremost  rays  bony,  and  the  second  serrated 
the  pectoral  fin  has  its  origin  immediately  behind  the  free 
edge  of  the  operculum ;  the  caudal  fin  is  forked,  and  the 
longest  rays  are  double  the  length  of  those  in  the  centre. 
Tho  number  of  fin-rays  are— doreal,  22 ;  pectoral,  17 ;  Tea- 
tral,  9;  anal,  8;  and  caudal,  19.  The  lateral  line  is 
straight. 

The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  rich  olire- 
brown,  which  is  darkest  on  the  head ;  the  under  parts  aie 
yellowish-white,  and  the  fins  are  brown ;  tho  ventnl  and 
anal  fins  are  tinged  with  red. 

As  regards  the  size  and  weight  of  the  carp»  we  extract  a 
few  lines  from  Mr.  Yarrell's  ^'aluable  work.  *  Though  not 
so  rapid  in  their  growth  as  some  fish,'  says  this  author, 
•carp  have  attained  three  pounds  weight  by  their  sixth 
year,  and  six  pounds  weight  before  their  tenth  year.  Tha 
largest  I  can  refer  to  are  thus  noticed  in  Daniel's  Rural 
Sports : — "  Mr.  Ladbroke,  from  his  park  at  Gat  ton,  pre- 
sented Lord  Egreniont  with  a  brace  that  weighed  thirty- 
five  pounds,  as  specimens  to  ascertain  whether  the  Sunty 
could  not  vie  with  the  Sussex  carp."  In  1793,  at  the  fishins 
of  the  large  piece  of  water  at  Stourhead,  where  a  thousaw 
large  brace  of  killing  carp  were  taken,  the  largest  ms 
thirty  inches  long,  upwards  of  twenty- two  broad,  and 
weighed  eighteen  pounds. 

'  At  Weston  Hall,  Staffordshire,  the  scat  of  the  earl  of 
Bradford,  the  painting  of  a  carp  is  preserved,  which  weighed 
nineteen  and  a  half  pounds.  This  fish  was  caught  in  alaka 
of  twenty-six  acres,  called  the  White  Sit ch,  the  lai^t  of 
three  pieces  of  water  which  ornamented  this  fine  estate.* 

Carp  are  in  season  for  the  table  from  October  to  April 

The  Crucian  Carp,  or  Prussian  Carp  (Cyprinus  gibdkk 
Bloch),  is  another  species  of  this  genus  now  naturaluKd  fo 
this  country,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  intiodaeed 
from  Germany. 

.This  species  is  considerably  less  than  the  common  calf 
its  usual  weight  is  about  half  a  pound ;  it  has  been  knoWB 
i  however  to  weigh  upwards  of  two  pounds 


The  CrJcian  ourp  xaay  ai  oqc«  be  distingulshei!  ^m  tb^ 

I  eommoti  riup  by  the  sibsenoe  of  borbules  on  the  lips.    The 

grefttcet  de|>lb  of  the  body  i*s  equal  to  one-lLird  of  tne  whole 

i..«r^\.    4j|^  ^^^i  included;  the  laleral  line  descends  in   a 

iirve  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  operculum  below 

..,v  „,..;dle  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  Btrait^ht;  the  tail 

f » larkod ;  ihe  longest  rays  are  about  one-third  longer  than 

test  rays;  the  dorsal  and  antd  fins  have  a  strong 

as  in  the  common  carp,  but  these  rays  are  not  so 

_       ft  ted.     The  number  of  fin -rays  are — dorsal,  18; 

n\  14;  ventral,  9;  anal.  8;  and  caudal.  19. 

I  colour  of  the  upper  imrin  is  oUve-bruwn  ;  the  belly  is 

liite ;  the  cheeks  and  gill-cove  1*5  ai'e  of  a  brilliaiit 

Bllow  hue;  the  fins  ore  for  the  most  part  of  an 

1  colour* 
sh  Li  found  in  some  of  tiie  ponds  in  the  neigbbour- 
f  London,  and  in  other  parts  of  England,  but  is  rather 

which  we  shall  notice  is  the  Gold  Carp 

s  Linn  J.    The  gold  and  silver  fish,  as  it 

•  n  long  known  in  this  country:  it  is  a  na- 

ijhina,  ajid,  according  to  Pennant,  was  first  intro- 

nto  England  in  1691,  but  was  not  generally  known 

The  gold  carp  is  now  completely  naturalized, 

r<^  and  in  ulher  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been 

'    aid  breedii  freely,  especially  in  ponds  in  warm 

\  situations.    In  many  of  the  streamt  of  Por- 

aLiounds»  whence  they  are  brought  over  to  this 

in  the  trading  veiaseU  for  tale. 

£»h  is  too  well  knov^n  to  reH:4uire  description.     It  is 

"^    much  variation  not  only  in  colour  but  in  the  fins, 

sometimes  double^  and  not  unfrequently  have 

i!s;  in  the  latter  case  however  it  appeal^  that  tlie 

iiwi  developed  at  the  expense  of  imrt  or  the  whole  of 

cr  flji'    When  yuung,  the  gold  rarp  is  of  a  very 

ur,  approadiing  to  black ;  this  dark  colour  is  re- 

the  jsolden-red  hue  more  or  les*  oarly  according 

nstitutiou  of  the  individuuL 

Rl'NUS.     [Cyprinid.«0 

YPRIS.  [Branchiopi»da,  vol  v.,  p.  341  et  seq.;  Crus- 

V  vol.  viiL,  p.  1U8.] 

PRUS  (KiVpoc),  called  by  the  Turks  Kibris,  a  large 

td  m  the  Medi'   "-  n.  lying  near  the  coasts  of  Syria 

Ania  Muior    I  is  1 4U  miles,  from  Cape  St.  An- 

thenorihc  ,  ^  .,._iuity,  in  34°  41'  E.long.,  to  Cape 

ihani^^,  the  anticnl  Aeamas.  at  its  west  end,  in  32° 

^reatci^t  breadth^  which  ia  in  the  west  part.  i&  about 

£roiu  north  to  south  ;  but  it  gradually  narrows  to- 

[C  e&^U  bein^  no  more  than  five  miles  wide  at  the 

end,  which  is  65  miles  di^itant   from  Latakieh,  the 

i  point  of  the  Syrian  coast     The  nearotit  point  of  the 

tt  ofCilit'ia  or  Caramania,  Cape  Zephyrium,  is  about  42 

north  by  west  of  the  point  of  land  in  Cyprus  whtdi  js 

the  anlient  Carjmsia.      A  raui?;e  of  mountains  runs 

;h  tVie  island  in  the  direction  of  itii  length,  keepim^ 

the  north  than  to  the  south  coast :  the  plains  are 

[Illy  cliietly  on  the  S4>uth  side  of  the  range.    These 

called  Olympus  by  the  antienti,  are  now  known 

es;  the  highest  summils  are  the  Thradost 

lb  of  Li ma^oK  which  i*  above  7tji»0  feet ;  Mount 

>«,  18  mde^  north  of  Larniko,  upon  which  is  a 

iid  to  have  been  founded  by  Helena,  the  mother 

tine;  and  Buttavent,  five  miles  from  Cerini,  near 

eOBAt,  with  a  monastery  and  an  old  castle  upon  it, 

ilch  there  is  a  splendid  view,     (Mariti,  Travels  in 

>     The  most  extensive  plain,  called  Messarea,  is  in 

laftt  partof  the  island,  and  is  watered  by  the  river 

which  is  however  nearly  dry  in  summer,  like  all 

rivers  of  the  island, 

:rabo  (Casaub.  682,  &c*)  gives  the  following  enumera- 

fK.>   f....n^  of  Cyprus  in  his  time.    On  the  north 

pe  Aeamas,  were  Arsinoe,  Soli,    with  a 

^  ..   ..     i  by  Phalerus  and  Aeamas  of  Athens;  Li- 

and;  tbeiv  ea^t  of  Cape  Cromrayon,  Lapalhus, 

the  Lacedemonians ;  next  Agidus,  Aphrodii»ium» 

i«i»ia;  east  of  the  last  was  a  mountain  and  cape 

piiH,  with  a  temple  of  Venus  upon  it,  which 

M  to  enter.     Facing  the  cape  are  two 

ieides^  or  the  keys  of  Cyprus.     (He- 

li;  re  towards  the  south  was  Sala- 

moutii  ilo^us,  one  of  the  principal  cities 

8»id  In  u.wv.  iK.en  built  byTeuuer,  an  emigrant 

id  of  Saiamis^    Pioeeeding  southwarda  waj 


another  Arsinoe.  with  a  Aoii ;  next  teme  LeucolK  near 

Oipe  Pedalium,  a  lof\y  table-land,  called  the  Table  of  Ve- 
nus. West  (jf  Pedalium  was  Citium,  with  a  harbour  that 
cx)uld  be  closed.  Citium  was  a  large  town,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  From  Citium  to  Berytus  in  Syria 
the  distance  was  1500  stadia.  West  of  Citium  was  Ama- 
thus.  Inland  was  PaloDa,  and  another  mountain  called 
Olympus.  Sailing  round  Cape  Curias  to  the  we^t,  was  the 
town  of  Curium,  with  a  port,  built  by  the  Argivi.  Hero 
tlie  coast  turns  to  the  north-west,  looking  towards  Rhodes, 
and  had  thetownsofTreta,Boosoura,andOld  Paphos;  then 
Cape  Zeuhyrium ;  and  next  to  it  another  Arsinoe,  with  a 
port  and  temple  and  sacred  grove^  and  New  Paphos,  built 
by  Agapenor,  6t>  stadia  by  land  fVom  Old  Paphos  [BAjFa] 
Most  of  the  above  towns,  and  others  which  -^  '  '  ts 
left  out,  have   long  since  disappeared.     The  pv  ms 

of  Cyprus  are,  1  Leikosia,  vulgarly  called  iSuvu^wi,  ihe 
capital  of  the  inland,  and  the  residence  of  the  Tut  ku^li  go- 
vernor, which  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Letra,  or  LuU- 
cotra.  Its  population  is  said  to  be  above  12,UU0  ;  it  lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. LeikosiawQs  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cyprus  of 
Ihe  Lusignan  dvnasty,  and  was  then  much  larger  than  at 
prui»ent:  the  \enctians  destroyed  part  of  it  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  remainder  It  is  now  three  miles  in  cir* 
cum  fere  nee.  The  church  of  St  Sophia,  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  is  converted  into  a  mosque:  the  nionumenls  of 
the  Lutiignans  in  it  are  sadly  mutilated.  There  are  also  a 
fine  bazaar,  a  khan  or  enclosed  court,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments for  travellers,  and  the  palace  of  the  guvernor,  on  the 
portal  of  which  i.^  still  seen  the  Venetian  lion  in  stone; 
and  several  other  churches  and  mosques,  llie  aidibishoip 
of  Lcikosia  is  mctro|Hjlitan  of  the  whole  island.  2.  Fuma- 
gosta,  on  the  south-east  coast,  a  few  miles  south  of  old  Sala- 
mis,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  antient  Tamassus,  once 
famous  for  its  cupper  mines  is  a  town  strongly  foriiHei  by 
the  Venetians,  but  now  much  depopulated  and  decayed. 

3,  Laruika,  on  the  site  of  old  Citium,  near  the  south  coast, 
is  the  moat  thriving  bustling  place  in  the  island,  being 
tho  residence  of  the  European  consuls  and  laetors,  and 
the  seat  of  the  chief  trade.  The  port  of  Larnika  is  at 
Salines,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  it.  A  Greek  bishop 
resides  at  Laniika,  and  there  are  also  some  Latin  churches 
in  the  town.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  clay,  and  only 
one  story  high  above  the  ground- floor,  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes  to  which  the  island  is  subject.  The  interior 
of  the  bouses  however  is  comfortable,  tht*  apartments  are 
paved  with  while  marble,  and  almost  every  house  has  & 
garden,  of  which  the  Cypriotes  are  very  fond.  The  pnncipal 
exports  consist  of  cotton,  wine,  the  best  of  which  is  pro- 
duced near  Limasol,  salt,  com,  opium,  tiu^entinc,  &ilk,  itnd 
fvuit.  A  great  part  ,of  the  island  is  uncultivated,  and  is 
covered  with  thyme  and  other  aromatic  herbs.  There  are 
quarries  of  asbestos,  talc,  red  jasper,  agate,  and  rock-crj'staL 

4.  Limisso,  or  Limasol,  near  the  antient  Amathus:  the 
country  here  is  very  fertile  in  vine  and  other  fruit-treet ; 
carob  trees  are  especially  abundant.  5,  Bafio,  or  New 
Paphos,  already  mentioned.  6.  On  the  north  c(»nst  is  Ce- 
rini,  the  antient  Cerinia,  with  a  fort  and  a  small  harbour, 
from  which  there  is  some  traffic  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Caramania.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  Greek  vdln^es 
and  several  monasteries  scattered  about  the  island.  The 
majority  of  the  population  are  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  there 
are  however  some  of  the  Latin  communion,  as  well  as  Marc* 
nites,  who  aljio  belong  to  tho  Western  Church. 

Cyprus  ap]}ears  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians at  an  early  period.  Ethiopians  are  also  nientiunetl  as 
forming  part  of  the  population,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
e.\actly  who  are  designated  under  this  name  i  pr  ^  '  *■  tne 
of  the  tribes  south  of  Egvnt  who  were  taken  :  ^s 

slaves  after  it  came  into  tne  possession  of  the  i.^,^r,.,uis. 
Greek  colonies  afterwardi  settled  on  the  coast.  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  divided  among  several  petty  tyrants,  some 
say  nine  in  number,  who  were  at  times  at  war  with  and 
sometimes  allied  to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Ana  Minor 
and  Greece.  Amasis.  king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  invaded 
Cyprus  and  taken  Citium.  llie  island  became  subject  to 
the  Persians  (Herod,  v.  106),  and  afterwards  submitted  te 
Alexander  the  Great,  upon  whose  death  it  fell,  with  Egypt, 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagios.  It  continued 
under  the  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united  with  Egypt,  and 
sometimes  under  a  separate  prince  of  the  same  dy nasty. 
The  last  of  thege  phitoes^  brother  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  kiti|; 
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of  Eprypt,  incurred  the  enmity  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  \rho, 
l>einc:  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cilician  pirates,  sent  to  the  king 
of  Cyprus  ft)r  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  The  king  sent 
a  sum  which  was  too  httle.  Clodius  having  recovered 
his  liberty  by  other  means,  when  he  became  tribune  of 
the  people  obtained  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  reducing 
Cyprus  to  a  Roman  province.  (Strabo,  684,  and  Dion, 
xxwiii.  30.)  M.  Cato  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  it. 
Tlie  king,  on  hearing  of  this  design,  put  himself  to  death 
before  Cato's  arrival.  Cato  seized  upon  the  treasury, 
which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome. 
Cyprus  thus  became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  divi- 
siim  of  the  empire  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  after  several  vicissitudes  became  a  sepa- 
rate principality  under  a  branch  of  the  Comneni.  Richard 
of  England  took  it  in  1191,  and  sold  it  to  the  Templars, 
whose  oppression  drove  the  people  to  revolt.  Richard 
rcsumefl  the  sovereignty,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
the  expelled  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1192.  The  Lusignans 
retained  it  for  nearly  three  centuries,  which  was  a  liourish- 
ing  period  for  Cyprus.  John  III.  of  Lusignan  died  in  1 458, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  Charlotte,  his  only  legitimate  child, 
who  married  her  cousin  Louis,  Count  of  Geneva,  second  son 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  of  Anna  of  Cyprus.  She  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Leikosia  in  14G0,  but  was  soon  after 
expelled  by  her  natural  brother  James,  assisted  by  the 
Mameloukes  of  Eg\'pt.  James  married  Catharine  Cornaro, 
the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  merchant,  who  brought  him  a 
dowry  of  1 00,000  golden  ducats.  On  this  occasion  the  Ve- 
netian senate  adopted  Catharine  Cornaro  as  daughter  of 
St.  Murk,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1471.  In 
1 47.3  James  died,  and  his  wife  soon  after  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  of  whom  the  republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  guardian- 
ship, and  Venetian  troo])s  were  sent  to  garrison  the  towns 
of  the  island.  The  child  dying  while  an  infant,  the  senate 
persuaded  Catharine,  in  14S9,  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty 
in  favour  of  the  republic,  and  to  retire  to  Asolo  near  Treviso, 
where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a  princely  stj'le  on  a 
liberal  pension.  Meantime  Charlotte  Lusignan  had  retired 
to  Rome,  where  ^he  died  in  1487,  bequeathing  her  claims  to 
diaries  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  dynasty  assume  to  this  day  the  title  of  Kings 
of  Cyprus  and  .Jerusalem.  The  Venetians  kept  possession 
of  Cyprus  till  1470,  when  Selim  IL  sent  a  powerful  force  to 
invade  the  island.  The  Turks  took  Leikosia  by  storm,  and 
massacred  al)()ut  20,000  people.  They  then  laid  siege  to 
Famagosta,  which  was  long  and  gallantlv  defended  by  the 
proveditor-gencral,  Marcantonio  Bragadino.  At  last,  in 
August,  1571,  the  Venetians  were  oblii^ed  to  capitulate,  on 
conditif)n  of  beinj^  sent  safely  home.  The  pacha  Mustapha 
signed  the  capitulation,  but  when  Bragadino  with  the  otnor 
Venetian  ollicers  rojuiired  to  his  tent  to  deliver  the  keys,  he 
had  them  all  seized  and  put  to  death,  except  Bragadino, 
whom,  alter  some  days,  he  caused  to  l>e  led  naked  to  the 
square  of  Famagosta,  where,  in  the  pacha's  presence,  the 
executioner  began  to  liay  him  alive.  Bragadino  expired  in 
the  midst  of  the  torments,  which  he  endured  to  the  last 
with  the  greatest  constancv.  His  skin  was  filled  with  straw 
and  hung  up  to  the  yard-arm  of  the  admiral's  vessel,  in 
which  Mustaj)lia  returned  to  Constantinople.  Venice  raised 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Bragadino  in  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  hi^  relatives  after  a  time  ran- 
somed his  skin,  which  was  placed  in  the  monument.  From 
that  time  the  Turks  have  remained  in  possession  of  Cyprus. 
A  revolt  broke  out  among  the  inhabitants  in  1764,  but 
was  put  down. 

(Mariti,  Traveh ;  Paruta,  Historie  Venetiane;  Botta, 
Storia  (F  If  aha.) 

CV'PSELUS.    [Corinth.] 

CV'PSELUS.      [HlRUNDINID^.] 

CYR,  ST.,  a  village  near  Versailles,  in  France,  cele- 
brated for  its  royal  abbey,  an  institution  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  de-ire  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  of  noble  birth.  Previous  to  the 
foundation  of  this  establishment,  St.  Cyr  was  composed 
only  of  some  peasants'  cottages,  with  the  chdteau  of  the 
lord  of  the  village.  The  institution  was  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  young  ladies  who  could  show  a  noble  descent  of 
four  generations  on  the  father's  side :  they  were  received 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years,  and  maintained, 
instructed,  and  furnished  with  everything  till  thev  reached 
the  ug©  of  twenty.  The  girls  we're  instructed  'by  about 
forty  ladies,  and  waited  upon  by  about  Ae  sttitiO  number  of 


attendants,  denominated  '  scBurs  convei'ses.*  The  ladiei  to 
whom  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  was  confided  were  sub- 
ject to  a  monastic  rule,  but  our  authority  differs  as  to 
whether  it  was  that  of  St.  Benedict  (Vaysse  de  ViUiers)  or 
St.  Augustin  (Prudhomme) ;  the  dress  of  the  pupils  was 
plain,  without  being  monastic,  and  they  did  not  use  the 
monastic  style  of  address,  *  mother'  and  *  sister,'  but  *  ma- 
dame,'  with  the  name  of  tho  indi\'idual  spoken  to,  as  usual 
in  societj'.  On  quitting  the  establishment  they  received  a 
dowry  of  a  thousand  crowns.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey 
were  designed  by  JuleS  Hardouin  Mansard,  the  favoured 
architect  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  consisted  of  twelve  principal 
piles  of  building,  forming  five  courts,  ^ith  extensive  gardens 
attached.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1685  and 
completed  in  a  year;  2500  workmen  were  engaged  in  tho 
work.  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Madame  de 
Maintenon  in  a  pavilion  in  the  ganlen ;  and  in  the  buildiiugi 
of  the  institution  the  young  ladies  used  to  perform  the 
*  Esther'  of  Racine,  whose  •Athalic'  was  also  written  for 
them,  though  only  performed  by  them  twice,  and  that 
without  dresses,  and  not  in  their  theatre.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  passed  the  close  of  her  life  at  St  Cyr,  and  dying 
there  a.  d.  1719,  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  churcli, 
where  a  long  epitaph,  in  French  and  Latin,  was  inscribed 
to  her  praise. 

Tliis  establishment  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution, 
and  the  buildings  were  at  first  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
military  hospital,  subsidiary  to  the  Hotel  Royal  of  Pirii 
In  1814  Napoleon  transferred  hither  the  military  school  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  restored  government  of  the  Bour- 
bons sanctioned  the  change.  The  gardens  have  been  con- 
verted partlv  into  parades  for  the  pupils  and  jwirily  into  a 
kitchen-garden.  The  establishment  includes  a  governor 
of  the  rank  of  general,  a  lieutenant-governor  of  the  rank  of 
colonel,  twenty- four  professors,  and  a  variety  of  other  offi- 
cers. Tlie  pupils  amount  to  350,  part  of  whom  are  main- 
tained by  the  government  and  part  are  at  their  own  chaige. 
They  enter  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  and 
about  140  leave  the  institution  everj'  year;  some  slay 
two  years,  and  others  three.  (Dulaurc,  Histoire  des  £«- 
t^'mris  de  Paric ;  Prudlromme,  Dictiofuiaire  Universel  A 
la  Frartrr.     Vavssc  de  Villier».) 

CYRE'XA.  '  rVENERID.«.] 

CYRENA'ICA,  a  repion  of  North  Africa,  comprehend- 
ing the  count  r}' between  the  Great  Syrtis  and  the  Gulf  of 
Platea,  now  Bomba.  The  western  limits  between  Cyrenaic* 
and  the  Carthaginian  dominions  were  fixed  at  the'  Phila-  1 
norum  Araj  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  its  east 
limits  towards  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  abuut  the  Cat*- 
bathmus  Magnus.  Cyrene,  Teuchira,  and  Hespcris  were 
the  earliest  Greek  colonies.  Barca  was  a  colunyof  C^iene, 
mixed  with  Libyan  abori;;ines.  Afterwards,  under  thePio- 
leniies,  Teuchira  took  the  name  of  Arbinoe,  IIesperis\rai 
called  Berenice,  and  the  port  of  Barca  became  the  city  of  Pto- 
lemais,  and  drewto  it  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barca  itseIC 
Tlie  port  of  Cyrene,  called  A pollonia,  became  also  animp(ff- 
tant  town,  t  rem  these  five  cities,  Cvrcne,  Apollonia,  Plole- 
mais  now  Ptolometa,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  the  cuuntn'iiv 
sometimes  called  Pentapolis.  The  interior  was  peopled  bjr 
Libyan  tribes.  There  were  also  otht-r  towns  mentioned  a* 
having  existed  in  this  country  in  the  Roman  period,  such  as 
Darnis,  Hadriana,  Neapolis,  Thintis,  &c'.. ;  but  their  site  ii 
not  well  ascertained,  except  Darnis,  ^^  hich  is  believed  to  have 
been  where  Derna  is  now.  This  interesting  region  re- 
mained for  many  centuries  unexnlored  by  European  tra- 
vellers, until  an  Italian,  Dr.  Delia  Cella,  in  the  senice 
of  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  visited  it  in  lsl7.  'Viapgio  da 
Tripoli  di  Barberia  alio  Frontiere  Occidontali  delV  £^gittOh' 
Genoa,  18 11).  The  narrative  is  in  a  scries  of  letters  to  a 
friend,  and  is  written  in  a  simple  unpretending  style. 
Dr.  Delia  Cella's  observations  were  made  in  haste,  and 
without  much  opportunity  for  taking  an  accurate  suneT 
of  the  country.  In  1821-2,  Captain  Beechev,  R.N".,  and 
H.  W.  Beechey,  explored  the  coast  of  the  I^entapoli*.  as 
well  as  the  ruins  of  Cyrene :  *  Expedition  to  explore  the 
North  Coast  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  eastward,  compre- 
hending an  Account  of  the  greater  Syrtis  and  Cvrenaica, 
and  of  tho  antient  Cities  composing  the  Pentapolis,'  4to.t 
London,  1828,  A^ith  maps  and  plates,  a  most  interesting 
work.  Lastly,  this  country  was  visited  by  M.  Pacba,a 
young  and  enterprising  French  traveller,  whose  mclan; 
choly  death  happened  just  before  the  publication  of  hit 
work:  'Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique»  laCjr- 
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r^naique  et  les  Oases  d*AudjcIah  and  do  Martdch,  accom- 
mgnres  de  Cartes  G^'-ographiques  et  Topographiques  ot  de 
Planehe*  representant  li»s  Monuraeiis,*  4to.,  with  Atlas,  fbl., 
Riris,  l»*2r-0.     In  describing  this  country,  we  shall  follow 
the  mute  of  MM.  Beeeheys,  who  went  from  Tripoli  round 
by  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  Bengazi.  Pacho,  coming 
from   Ejjypt,  entered  Cyrenaica  on  the  opposite  side  by 
Derna,  and  his  information  is  most  valuable  and  novel  on 
that  part  of  the  country  know^n  in  antient  times  by  the 
aamo  uf  Marmarica,  and  which  extends  from  Alexandria  to 
Derna.      He  also  visited  the  great  Oases  of  Augila  and 
Ifaradeh,  which  lie  in  the  Libyan  desert,  south  of  Cyrenaica. 
As  the  traveller  appn)aches  Ben^^azi  from  the  south  he 
MM  the  country  improve,  and  leaving  behind  the  sandy 
timrts  of  the  Syrtis,  whicli  continue  to  spread  inland  in  an 
sutern  direction,  he  enters  a  new  region  of  hills  and  ))1ains 
it  for  cultivation,  and  covered  with  vegetation.    The  coast 
itretehes  to  the  north-east,  forming  a  curvilinear  peninsula 
vhich  advances  into  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Great 
Sjrrtis  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Bomba  to  the  east. 
rlie  chord  of  this  curve  from  Bengazi  to  Bomba  is  about 
150  miles,  but  the  swoop  of  the  coast  is  above  2U0.     A 
ridge  of  mountains  from  800  to  1100  feet  high  begins  to 
the  south-east  of  Bengazi,  and  extends  to  the  north  east 
ia  a  diagonal  direction  to  the  shore,  biiino^  distant  from 
Bengazi  about  fourteen   miles,  from  Teuchira  five,  from 
Ptolometa  about  two,  and  then  comes  close  to  the  sea  at 
Rai  Sem,  continuing  along  the  coast  to  ApoUonia,  and  as 
lir  as  Derna.      Farther  inland  is  another  range,  nearly 
2000  feet   above   the  sea,   which   forms    the  plateau  on 
"vbirh  Cyrene  stood,  and  which  declines  gradually  towards 
the  cast,  and  blends  with  the  lower  one  near  Cape  Bujebara. 
It  tlicn  joins  the  mountains  of  Akabah  el  Soloum,  the  Ca- 
tibathmus  Magnus  of  the   antients,  which  run  through 
Ifjumarica  in  a  suuth-cast  direction  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwah. 
Tithe  south  and  south-west  the  mountains  of  Cyrene  slope 
gradually  to  the  h.-vel  of  the  Libyan  desert  and  of  the  sandy 
tract  which  hosiers  tlic  Great  Syrtis.    Accordini^  to  Pacho, 
the  greatest  bre.idih  of  llie  hilly  region  from  north  to  south 

■  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles.  Towards  the  north 
T»lh  the  higher  and  lower  ridges  are  frequently  bn)ken  by 
im  wadys  or  chasms,  through  which  the  winter  torrents 
nuh  to  the  «*ea.  In  these  chasms  or  valleys  grow  a 
nat  number  of  pine  trees,  generally  small,  though  some 
m  largo  enough  for  toi>-masts  of  a  man-of-war.  The 
Ingest  of  these  chasms  is  near  Cape  Has  Sem,  with  a  pe- 
Knnial  stream  running  throu;rh  it,  which  is  supplied  from 
the  fountain  of  CjTcne.  Clusters  of  date  trees  are  seen 
nnr  Bengazi  and  IX^rna.  The  road  from  Bengazi  to  Tocra 
orTeuchfhi  and  Ptolemcta,  lies  through  a  very  fertile  and 
bemtiful  country,  though  a  companitively  small  part  of  it 
ii  eidtivated.  It  is  a  plain,  thickly  coverefl  with  wood 
■id  flowering  shrubs,  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
fte  mountains,  and  narrowing  ever>-  mile  as  we  proceed 
Inirds  Ptoleraeta,  where  the  high  land  comes  very  close 
tofhc  sea.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  from  Bengazi  to 
Pifllemeta  i»  fifty-seven  geographical  miles.  Tlie  sides  of 
the  mountains  also  are  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly 
pine  of  various  kinds,  and  numerous  shrubs,  among  which 
the  juniper  abounds.  Ravines  wliose  sides  are  covered 
jnih  wood  and  verdure  cr<.)ss  the  rotid  ver\'  frequently 
>  their  course  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  most  of 
vlneh  must  be  impassable  in  the  rainy  seasons,  as  there 

■  nothing  like  a  brid.,'e  over  any  of  them.  Oi)en  spaces, 
*nie  of  considerable  extent,  also  o<'(ur  occasionally  in  the 
•Dods:  they  were  probably  once  cultivated,  hut  are  now 
4ickly  co\ered  with  grasses  ot  various  kinds,  among  which 
•tg  grow  spontaneously,  as  well  as  a  species  of  wild  arti- 
*koke,  which  is  eaten  raw  by  the  Arabs.  Several  towers  of 
'err  solid  construction  are  scattered  along  this  road. 

Of  the  five  towns  of  the  Penta])olis,  Bengazi  is  generally 
Mieved  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  antient  Hespcri*?,  aftef- 
^itd^  called  Berenice,  of  which  there  are  hardly  any  re- 
Jain"*  above  ground.  [Bengazi.]  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
kngozi  there  arc  some  curious  chasms  or  pits  sunk  in  the 
fock  sixty  or  seienty  feet  below  the  jdain,  with  excellent 
HHl  at  the  bottom,  covere«l  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation, 
U)d  which  seem  to  answer  to  the  description  of  Scylax  of 
he  gardens  of  the  Hi^)eridcs.  The  next  tomi  on  the  coast 
s  Tocra,  the  anlicnt  Teuchira,  afterwards  called  Arsinjie, 
^ch,  although  totally  deserted,  is  still  completely  inclosed, 
'X,.ept  on  the  sea  or  north  side,  by  walls  of  uncommon  soli- 
titj  and  thickness,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  quadran- 


gular towera,  twenty-six  in  number,  and  is  entered  by  tw9 
strong-built  gateways  placed  opposite  to  each  other  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  walls.    The  circuit  of  Teuchira  is 
about  one' mile  and  a  half.    It  is  situated  in  a  plain  about 
four  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.    The  interior  of 
Teuchira  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  few  remains, 
among  which  are  those  of  a  handsome  Christian  church,  are 
not  distinct  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  former  buildings. 
Tlie  line  of  some  of  the  streets  however  is  distinctly  traced. 
We  know  ver>'  little  about  the  history  of  Teuchira,  or  of 
the  epoch  of  its  final  destruction.    The  walls  were  repaired 
by  Justinian,  in  doing  which  blocks  of  stone  and  marble 
have  been  introduced,  many  of  them  bearing  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, which  evidently  formed  part  of  much  older  build- 
ings.   A  number  of  quarries  with  excavated  tombs  are  seen 
outside  of  the  city  walls.    There  is  no  appearance  of  a  port 
at  Teucliira,  and  the  position  of  the  coast  is  such  as  not  to 
aflford  shelter  to  vessels.     Ptolemcta  or  Dolmeta   is  also 
ruined :  several  of  the  buildings  however  are  partly  stand- 
ing, such  as  a  lof^y  gateway,  an  amphitheatre,  two  theatres, 
a  palace  or  large  building,  the  inner  court  of  which  retains 
its  tessolated  pavement;  several  columns  arc  still  erect,  and 
a  number  of  others  are  thrown  down  in  heaps.    Though 
the  walls  of  Ptolemeta  have  been  thrown  down,  their  lino 
can  be  traced   in  many  places,  but  nowhere  do  they  rise 
more  than  one  foot  above  the  ground.     Ptolemais  was  ori- 
ginally the  port  of  Barca,  which  latter  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Peutapolis,  though  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  Greek  and  Libyan  race.     Piolemais  and  Barca 
have  been  confounded  by  some  geogmphers,  but  Ptolemy 
distinguishes  them,  and  Scylax  says  that  Barca  was  lOU 
stadia  firom  the  sea.    Under  the  Ptolemies  of  Kg>-pt,  i he  port 
of  Barca  assumed  the  name  uf  Ptolemais;  and  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  ismntr)',  the  Greek  ix)pula;iun  of  Barc^  with- 
drew to  Ptolemais,  which  flourished  through  its  mariiime 
trade.  Pomponius  Mela  mentions  Ptolemais,  and  not  Bauui, 
among  the  cities  of  Penta]K>lis.     Barce  or  Barca  was  how- 
ever still  inhabited  under  the  Arabs,  who  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  countr}*  of  the  Peutapolis;  but  the  town  sank  at 
last  into  total  desolation  and  oblivion,  and  even  its  site  is 
not  now  ascertained,  though  probabilities  are  for  its  being 
in  the  plain  of  Merdjo  on  the  first  ridge  of  hills  touth  of 
Ptolemeta,  and  on  the  road  to  Cyrene.     (Bauca;  and  also 
Bcechey's  Narrafire  and  Quotations.)    PiolenieUi  lies  in  a 
deliglitful  position  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  on  a  slope 
stretching  to  the  sea  between  two  romantic  wadys  or  ravines. 
Its  extent,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  about  one  s({uarc 
mile;  but  the  whole  space  is  now  overL^mwn  with  wild  vege- 
tation, with  patches  of  corn  here  and  there  among  the  ruins 
The  Arabs  sow  the  corn  and  leave  it  to  the  winter  rains,  and 
they  return  at  hanest  time  to  cut  and  carry  it  oif.     There 
are  several  large  cisterns  in  ^ood  preservation,  which  were 
restored  by  Justinian,  and  now  afford  a  supply  of  good 
water. 

The  roail  from  Ptolemeta  to  Cyrene  leads  up  a  romantic 
\'alley,  the  sides  of  which  aro  thickly  clothed  with  ])ines, 
olive  trees,  and  various  kinds  of  laurel,  interspersed  with 
clusters  of  luxuriant  honeysuckles,  myrtle,  arbutiis,  ju- 
niper, and  a  variety  of  wild  roses,  and  then  opens  into 
the  plain  of  Merdje,  a  large  and  fertile  tract  about  five 
miles  in  breadth,  on  the  s\numit  of  the  first  range  of  moun- 
tains, with  })ools  and  small  lakes  formed  by  the  waters  from 
the  upper  ridge.  The  Arabs  eiicamp  here,  and  partly  sow 
the  ground  with  corn,  and  use  the  rest  as  pastures,  i'roin 
the  plain  of  Merdje  the  path  follows  the  trad;  of  thea;iiient 
road  in  a  north-cast  dirt'ctioii  leadini;  through  a  succi-s>ion 
of  hills  and  fine  vallies  to  Ghrenna,  the  Arab  name  for 
Cyrene.  On  approac-hing  Ghrenna  the  country  becomes 
more  clear  of  wockI,  the  valleys  pnxluce  fine  crops  of 
barley,  and  the  hills  affonl  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  A 
plant,  three  feet  high,  perha})s  the  silphium  of  the  antients, 
and  resembling  in  sha])e  the  henilo-  k,  grows  hero  in  great 
abundance.  The  position  of  Cyrene  is  (me  of  the  finest 
that  can  be  imagined,  being  on  ilie  edge  of  the  ui)ijer  range 
of  hills  about  8t)0  feet  above  the  lower  range.  Below  tne 
tiiwn  the  hill  slopes  down  towards  the  north,  forming 
several  natural  terraces  one  below  the  other,  and  tenui- 
nating  with  a  fine  sweep  of  table-land,  which  forms  the 
summitof  the  lower  range,  and  which  is  covered  with  wood, 
with  scattered  tracts  of  corn  and  verdant  pa&tur«'s.  Ra- 
vines whose  sides  are  overgrown  with  trees,  intersei't  the 
country  in  various  directions,  and  form  the  channels  of 
mountain  streams.    This  table-land  extends  east  and  west 
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18  ftr  as  the  eve  can  reach,  and  to  the  north  after  Btretching 
ahout  five  miles,  it  descends  abruptly  to  the  sea.  The  slope 
of  the  lower  ridge,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Cyrcnaica,  is 
here  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Its  height  is  about  1000 
ibet,  BO  that  Cyrene  is  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  of 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  ledges  or  ter- 
races of  the  upper  ridge  afforded  room  for  roads  or  drives 
sweeping  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  tracks 
of  the  chariot  wheels  ore  still  impressed  upon  the  rock. 
The  remains  of  Cyrene  occupy  a  vast  extent  of^round,  but 
they  have  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  hand  of  man.  In- 
numerable, tombs,  cither  built  of  stone  or  excavated  in  the 
rock,  encircle  the  town,  and  are  ranged  on  each  side  of 
the  avenues  leading  to  it.  In  some  of  these  excavations 
paintings  have  been  found  in  good  preservation,  represent- 
mp;  funeral  games,  hunting  parties,  several  sketches  of 
private  life,  and  allegorical  subjects.  The  costumes  are 
beautifully  rendered,  and  the  colours  very  brilliant. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  antient  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  bath  built  of  brick,  of  which  some  parts  of  the  vaulted 
work  are  still  left,  some  towers  or  forts,  a  very  large  hypo- 
geum  picturesquely  situated  on  the  extremity  of  the  only 
grove  tiiat  is  found  on  the  plateau,  several  large  tcinnles  of 
the  Doric  order,  two  small  excavated  temples  of  the  Roman 
period  with  Christian  emblems,  two  theatres,  an  amphi- 
theatre, an  aqueduct,  but  all  sadly  damaged ;  in  tact, 
the  whole  of  the  existing  remains  are  at  pres^ent  little  more 
tlian  one  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  tombs  afford  the  most  per- 
fect examples  of  Grecian  art  now  remaining  in  Cyrene.  A 
quantity  of  prostrate  columns,  statues,  capitals,  rilievi, 
and  inscriptions,  are  scattered  about  the  ground,  but  the 
statues  arc  mutilated,  and  many  of  them  want  their  heads, 
which  the  Arabs  have  cut  off.  There  are  two  copious 
springs,  from  one  of  which,  supposed  to  be  the  fountain  of 
Apollo,  the  water  flows  into  a  subterraneous  channel,  and 
then  issues  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  country  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  the  time 
of  its  splendour  a  complete  garden,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  people  of  such  a  country  became  so  much 
addicted  to  luxuiy  and  pleasure  as  they  are  reported  to 
have  been.  Even  now  in  its  wild  state  *  the  rich  ochrish 
red  soil,  watered  by  rivulets  gushing  on  every  side,  brings 
t)rth  a  rich  vegetation  which  pierces  the  mossy  rocks, 
clothes  the  hills,  extends  in  rich  pastures,  or  develops  itself 
in  forests  of  dark  juniper,  green  thaya,  and  pale  olive  trees. 
The  modern  name  of  tiie  Cyrenaica,  "  Jebel  Akhdar,"  i.  e., 
"  the  green  mountain,"  expressively  indicates  its  rich  and 
smiling  aspect.*  (Pacho,  Voyages  dans  la  Marmarique  et  la 
Cyrenaique.) 

Cyrene  appears  to  have  gradually  declined  under  the 
Romans  as  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Pentapolis  rose  in 
importance.  It  afterwards  suffered  greatly,  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  ruined  during  the  dreadful  insurrections  of 
the  Jews  under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  the  pro- 
vince was  depopulated  when  Hadrian  colonized  it  afresh, 
at  which  time  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  buildings  of 
Cyrene  were  restored,  for  there  is  a  variety  of  Greek  and 
R[oman  style  obser\'able  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  sculptures. 
The  Jews  were  at  one  time  very  numerous  in  Cyrenaica; 
they  had  settled  in  it  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
chiefly  resided  at  Berenice,  where  they  formed  a  distinct 
community  governed  by  two  archons. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  early  fathers,  deplored  the  ruin 
and  depopulation  of  Cyrene,  hastened  by  the  oppressions  of 
the  Byzantine  governors.  It  was  in  his  time  tiiat  C>Tene 
was  de»troycd  by  an  invasion  of  some  barbarous  hordes 
of  the  interior  of  Libya,  whose  women  were  armed  as  well 
as  the  men,  who  destroyed  all  before  them,  and  only  spared 
the  male  children  to  recruit  their  ranks.  (Synesii  Opera, 
p.  300.)  Tliose  of  tho  inliabitants  of  Cyrene  who  escaped 
took  refuge  at  Ptolemais.  The  barbarians  besieged  Ptole- 
mais, in  which  £ynesius  had  remained  faithful  to  his  flock, 
and  they  were  repulsed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  the  Persians  under  Khosroo  Purveez,  after  over- 
running Egypt,  invaded  the  Penta])olis  and  dei)opulated 
the  country.  The  Saracens  afterwards  completed  tho  work 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  towns  of  the  Pentapolis  have  re- 
mained in  ruins  ever  since.  Now  the  nomade  Arabs  wander 
about  the  whole  region,  which  is  nominally  subject  to  tho 
Beys  of  Bengasi  and  of  Dcrna,  who  ore  dependants  of  the 
pacha  of  Tripoli.  Apollonia,  afterwards  Sozysa,  and  now 
called  Mersa  Soosa,  was  the  port  of  Cyrene,  ftom  which  it 


is  about  twelve  miles  distant  The  antient  road  leading  to 
it  still  remains.  Apollonia  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  open 
bay,  protected  however  by  two  small  islands  in  front  of  tbe 
town.  The  town  is  ruined,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
wall  is  standing,  and  there  are  remaihs  of  two  Christian 
churches,  the  columns  of  which  are  of  fine  marble,  of  a 
basilica,  a  fort,  &c.  MM.  Beecheys  have  given  plans  of 
Plolemeta,  Teuchira,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrene,  as  well  ob  of 
the  modern  towns  of  bengazi  and  Derna.  Pachu's  Atlu 
gives  many  views  and  plans  of  the  different  monuments  of 
Cyrene,  Ptolemeta,  &c. 

CYRENA'ICS,  a  school  of  philosophers  among  the 
Greeks,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  birth-place  of 
their  founder  Aristippus.  Like  the  Cynics,  their  doctrines 
were  a  partial  development  of  those  of  Socrates  :  but  the 
view  which  they  took  of  their  predecessor's  pliilaso]>hy  wis 
quite  different  from  the  Cynical.  [Cynics.]  Tlie  only 
particular  in  which  the  two  sects  agreed  with  the  original 
system  and  with  one  anotlier  was  that  they  all  three  made 
virtue  consist  in  knowledge ;  in  other  words  tliey  were  sU 
three  attempts  to  awaken  and  develop  the  idea  of  science; 
but  while  the  Cynics  considered  all  sublunary  enjoyment 
and  most  branches  of  knowledge  as  impediments  to  the 
knowledge,  and  consequently,  according  to  Socrates,  to  tbe 
practice,  of  virtue,  the  Cyrenaics,  on  the  other  hand,  wen 
not  contented  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  good  as  b 
general  term,  but  sought  for  it  in  the  separate  particulsn^ 
and  deemed  him  to  have  performed  his  proper  functiou 
most  consistently  with  liis  nature  who  had  succeeded  in 
amassing  the  greatest  number  of  particular  good  thincs.  Ih 
regard  to  the  idea  of  science,  they  did  not  look  upon  it  sib 
snoculative  conception,  but  as  a  merely  empirical  result, 
the  aggregation  of  successive  experiences ;  in  other 
not  as  an  intuition  but  as  a  combination  of  peroeptxai; 
and  while  Plato,  and  in  some  measure  the  Cynies  abi^ 

S laced  the  summum  bonum  in  the  attainment,  by  meam  ef 
ialectics,  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  good,  the  Cyreuia 
placed  it  in  the  collection  of  the  greatest  number  of  agm- 
able  perceptions,  and  tho  true  philosopher,  acoordin|  to 
them,  was  one  who  actively,  methodically,  and  suocMrail| 
carried  on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Consequently*  as  aeiet' 
able  perceptions;  were  continually  to  besought  sls  goodsai 
the  contrary  to  be  avoided  as  bad  in  themselves,  peroepliM 
of  sensible  objects  became  the  criterion  of  all  knowledge 
and  the  object  of  all  action,  and  therefore  truth  both  the>- 
retical  and  practical.  (Sextus  Empir.  adi\  Mathemaikm^ 
vii.,  <}  191  — 200.)  The  chief  successors  of  Aristippus mn 
Theodorus,  Hegesias,  and  Anniccris.  Theodorua  pcrceiiflt 
the  necessity  for  some  principle,  in  addition  to  the  DMii 
collection  of  agreeable  sensations ;  for  without  some  efilt 
of  the  understanding  to  determine  which  of  many  graiifoi- 
tions  was  to  be  preferred,  it  would  be  impossible,  bethonih^ 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  gratification ;  and  he  thenim 
set  the  understanding  ever  the  senses  as  a  reguhitingaDid  • 
straining  faculty.  He  is  said  to  have  been  banished  froa 
Athens  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods.  (Dki^ 
Laiirt.,  ii.,  $  97.)  Uegesias,  following  in  the  steps  of  ThM- 
dorus,  insisted  still  more  than  he  did  upon  the  inadeqoscj 
of  the  senses  as  the  criteria  of  the  desirable,  and  at  lasteva 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  nothing  was  in  itself  eithtf 
agreeable  or  the  contrary,  and  that  life  and  overythiof  in 
life  should  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  wise  man.  -  b 
this  assertion  of  the  ])rinciple  of  indiflerence  he  madosa 
approach  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoks  ii 
the  point  in  which  those  two  opposite  systems  met.  Cicen 
tells  us  (Tuscul.  DispuL,  i.,  c.  34)  that  his  book  ealki 
iicoKaprtowv  caused  so  many  suicides  that  he  was  furbiddfll 
by  one  or  the  Ptolemies  to  lecture  on  the  wurtlilessneas  of 
life.  In  the  philosophy  of  Anniceris  and  his  followers  the 
original  principles  of  the  Cyrenaics  were  quite  lort,  and 
though  he  also,  in  a  popular  way,  recommended  the  pu> 
suit  of  the  agreeable,  he  denied  that  it  de}>onded  in  any 
way  upon  mere  sensible  impressions,  for  that  the  wise  man 
might  be  happy  in  spite  of  all  annoyances ;  that  friendship  irw 
to  be  sought,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  immediate  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  it,  but  on  account  of  the  good- will  which  it 
generated ;  and  that  for  a  friend's  sake  a  man  should  on- 
counter  even  annoyances  and  troubles.  (Diog.  Laeri,  ii^ 
}  96,  97.)  These  are  the  doctrines  of  a  mere  popular  mora- 
lity, and  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  one  school  more  than  to 
any  other.  It  will  be  remarked  by  every  one  that  the  ori- 
ginal tenets  of  this  school  were  very  similar  to  thocc  of 
Epicurus ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  atomic  sys- 
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1cm  which  ho  borrowed  from  Dcmocritus  and  Lciicippus» 
the  iwu  systems  differed  only  in  this*  the  CjTonaics 
placed  the  great  object  of  man  in  the  positive  and  active 
pursuit  of  the  agreeable,  while  Epic\irus  made  it  consist  in 
a  perfect  rest  of  niin<l  and  in  freedom  from  pain  ;  for  he 
considered  the  agreeable  as  something  merely  nec;ativc,  as 
the  pleasing  liarmony  produced  by  exemption  "from  all 
passion  and  appetite.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  may 
tliercfore  bo  considered  as  the  successor,  in  one  point  of 
view,  of  the  system  of  Aristippus. 

CVUE'NE  (Ki'oi/i'ij),  a  city  of  Libya,  near  the  coast,  to 
the  cast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  was  founded  n.  c.  631,  by  a 
Cvibnyfrom  Thei-a  (Herod,  iv.  155),  an  island  in  tlie  iiigean 
■ea.  Thera  was  a  Laced«?monian  colony  (Ilerod.  iv.  1-18), 
and  when  Isocrates  (Philip.  }  251)  speaks  of  the  people 
of  Cyreae  as  a  colony  from  LaccKlaemon,  it  is  either  on 
account  of  the  origin  of  Thera  itself,  or  because,  as  is 
reported  by  Pausanias  (iii.  14),  Anchionis  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  LacedoDmonians  accompanied  Battus,  the 
leader  of  the  colony,  to  the  coast  of  Libya.  Battus.  acconl- 
ing  to  Hennlotus  (iv.  155).  was  the  son  of  Polymnostus,  one 
of  the  principal  citizen.**  of  Thera,  ond  recuived  this  surname 
on  account  of  an  impediment  in  his  speech :  C'alliuiachus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  descendants  ( Strabo, 
pp.  837,  838,  b.  a.)  gives  (//y;w;i  to  Apftlh,  v.  73)  Ari^totelcs 
at  the  original  name  of  Batlus,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
fididiaiit  on  Pindar  (Pj//A.  iv.  KM).  The  immediate  occa- 
«m  oil  which  the  colony  was  ))lanted  is  variously  staled  by 
■  diflfernnt  wi iters:  it  was  probably  the  result  of  some  poli- 
tical Gtimmotion  in  which  the  vantiuished  party  was  forced 
tdquit  the  island.  At  any  rale  it  appcai-s  that  the  Delphic 
«iclevas  consulted,  and  that  its  suggestion  was  taken. 
Bittus  and  his  comrades  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Libya,  but 
Ihey  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
tegers  of  the  navigation,  and  re.-olved  to  put  back  to  Thera. 
i)a  approaching  the  island  tiicy  were  pelted  by  the  inha- 
bitants on  the  .sliore,  and  beint^  unable  to  land,  they  had  no 
•Iteniativo  but  to  set  sail  again.  They  at  last  reached  the 
eooat  of  Libya  and  settled  in  an  island  called  Plalea,  where 
they  remained  two  years ;  afterwarils  they  removed  to  Aziris, 
irtieie  they  remained  six  years,  and  at  length  settled  in  the 
'place  which  they  called  Cyrcne,  a  name  said  to  be  derived 
vou  a  fountain  Cyre  llowing  near.  The  fallowing  is  a  list 
of  the  kings  of  Cyreno«  v/ith  the  Icngih  of  their  reigns,  as 
br.uean  be  ascertained  : — 

.  ftattiu  I.  (reigned  40  years),  died  about  b.  c.  591  ;  Arce- 
nkruft  L  (IC  years),  d.  c.  575;  Battus  IL,  ^urnamed  the 
iUappy  ('il  years),  n.  c.  554;  in  this  reicn  the  colony  was 
mttly  increased  by  emigrants  from  Greece;  Arcesilaus 
*'M.  (4  years),  put -to  death  n.  c.  550;  Battus  IIL,  sur- 
BUMed  the  Lame  Cabout  21  years),  h.  c.  529 ;  in  this  reign, 
.Dmionax,  of  Mantinea,  introduced  laws  which  greatly 
nddified  the  constitution  and  diminishe<l  the  royal  power ; 
Aroesilaua  III.  (about  13  years),  u.  c.  516:  this' king  sub- 
flutted  to  the  Persians  (Ilerod.  iii.  13),  but  afterwards  re- 
Awered  the  kingship  and  exercisetl  his  power  so  tyranni- 
-etUy  that  he  was  assassinated  in  Barca.  Of  Battus  IV.  and 
Anesilaus  IV.  we  have  no  certain  information.  About  d.c. 
■4&d  the  government  appears  to  have  changed  to  a  republic, 
%ut  the  mirticulars  of  the  constitution  are  unknown.  (Aris- 
4otelefl,  Poiiiic,  vi.  4).  The  subsequent  history  of  Cyrene 
tbemii  to  have  been  a  scries  of  changes  and  internal  troubles 
till  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  it  became  subject  to 
'Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  so  it  centinuod 
till  rtolemy  Physcon,  whose  bastard  son  Apion,  being  in 
toieaawon  of  the'  chief  power,  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
•Romant  about  u.c.  97.  Strabo  says  (837  c.)  that  in  his 
time  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  with  Crete,  formed  a  Roman 
fn7inc». 


[Cuin  of  Cyrene.] 
Britbh  Maieiun.    Actual  Siio.    Gold.    Weight,  69  jfraini. 

Cyrene  produced  many  celebrated  persons:  Aristippus, 
his  daughter  Areta,  and  her  son  Arislippus,  Anniceris, 
Eratosthenes,  andCamcadca,  besides  Callimachus,  the  poet. 
ArisUppiu  the  Elder  was  the  founder  of  that  sect  of  So- 


cratic  philosophers  whicli  was  called  Cyrenaie,  flrom  h.s 
birthplace.  (Strabo,  pp.  837  d.  638  a.) 

Cyrene  was  famous  for  a  fine  brcea  of  horses.    The 
Cyrenrean  doctors  had  a  high  reputation ;  they  were  con- 
sidered in  Greece  at  one  time  to  be  inferior  only  to  the 
doctors  of  Croton  (Herod,  iii.  131).     (Herodotus,  iv.  154- 
107;  Strabo,  pp.  56  d.,  836,  637,  838). 

CYRIL,  ST.,  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  in  that  citj 
about  A.D.  315;  and  received  among  the  clergy  there  an 
education  for  the  church.  In  345  he  was  ordained  prieat 
and  catechist  by  Maximus,  the  Patriarch,  or,  which  in  fkct 
is  the  same  thing,  archbishop  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  a.  d.  350.  Cyril  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  , 
and  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate  is  said  to  hav#i 
been  signalized  by  a  wonderful  luminous  appearance  in  the 
heavens,  called  the  Apparition  of  the  Cross.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Chniniclc  of  Alexandria,  by  Socrates  (lib.  ii.  c.  28X 
by  Philostorc^us  (lib.  iii.  c.  '26 ),  and  by  several  other  eccle- 
siastical historians.  Tlie  letter  immediately  written  by  St. 
CjTil  to  the  emperor  Gmst  an  tins  describing  this  miraculoua 
phenomenon,  is  quoted  in  proof  of  the  fact  by  Sozomcn, 
Glycas,  Theophanes,  John  of  Niciru,  Eutychius,  and  many 
Kubse<iucnt  writers.  Dr.  Cave,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Cyril, 
inserts  it  entire.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  nones  (7tli)  o< 
May,  A.  D.  351,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  a  great  mass  of  ligh\u 
far  brighter  than  the  sun,  was  observed  over  Golgotha^ 
and  extending  to  Mount  Olivet  (two  English  miles);  that 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  was  seen  during  se^'eral 
hours  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  expres- 
sion of  a  wish,  with  which  the  letter  of  Cyril  concludes, 
that  Constantius  might  glorify  the  consubstantial  Trinity 
(ri/i*  ofioovtTiov  Tpuita)  teiids  to  in\*alidate  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  as  an  especial  miracle,  since  it  shows  that 
Cyril,  a  zealous  Trinitarian  controversialist,  sought  to  in- 
tluence  the  cree*l  of  the  emperor,  which  strongly  favoured 
the  Ariun  tenets:  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  a 
general  maxim  among  the  primitive  fathers  that  a  pious 
and  orthodox  end  fully  justifies  a  recourse  to  any  means, 
however  inconsistent  with  veracity.  The  zeal  J«rith  which 
St.  Cyril  enforced  and  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
substauliality  of  the  Son,  with  the  jealousy  about  jfrc- 
cedencc,  and  the  ambitious  encroachment  of  jnrisdtction, 
which  characterize  the  episcopal  history  of  that  age, 
occasioned  Acacius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Ceesareo,  to  com- 
mence a  course  of  persecution  agaiust  him  which  ter- 
minated in  his  deposition  by  a  council,  a.  d.  357.  On 
this  he  retired  to  Tarsus  until  359,  when,  by  a  council  of 
Seleucia,  he  ^vas  re-established  in  his  see,  but,  tlirough  the 
party  of  Ac;acius,  he  was  immediately  deposed  a  second 
time  by  a  council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  360.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Julian,  who,  to  increase  the  broils  of  the  church* 
recalled  all  the  exiled  bishops,  Cyril  relumed  to  his  bi- 
shopric, from  which,  under  the  emperor  Valens,  he  was 
expelled  a  thirtl  time  by  Eudoxus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinoplc,  a.d.  367.  Finally,  under  Theodosius,  who 
favoured  the  Trinitarian  sect,  he  was  again  restored  by  a 
council  of  Constantinople  in  381 ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
ambitious  and  schismatic  contests  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
he  remained  in  his  see  until  his  death,  a.  d.  386.  An  inci- 
dent noticed  by  all  the  biographers  of  St.  Cyril,  is  the  cele- 
brated attempt  of  the  emperor  J  ulian  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  religion,  but  really  with  the  sinister  view 
of  ftilsifying  the  prophecies  respccling  its  irreparable  de- 
struction. It  is  said  that  notwithstanding  the  enthusiastio 
expectations  of  the  Jews,  and  the  prodigious  preparations 
and  actuid  commencement  of  the  work,  St.  Cyril's  reliance 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  scriptures  induced  him  to  per- 
severe in  predicting  the  failure  of  the  project;  and  tnat, 
accordingly,  a  scries  of  earthquake^f,  storms  of  lightning, 
and  subterraneous  eruptions  of  fire  and  smoke,  destroyed 
all  the  materials  and  a  multitude  of  workmen,  the  gar- 
ments of  those  who  escaped  beinir  imjiressed  with  shining 
phosphoric  crosses,  which,  oven  by  washing,  could  not  he 
effaced.  The  particulars  of  this  miraculous  fulfilment  of 
CvriVs  prediction  are  related  by  St.  Gregory  Nazian.  (0«rf. 
Andrers.  Julian) ;  by  Tliewloret,  Socrates,  St.  Chrjsostom, 
Philostorgius,  Sozomen,  and  St.  Ambrose.  See  also  bishop 
Warburton's  Dissert,  on  the  subject,  p.  88. 

The  extant  writings  of  St.  Cyril  arc  in  the  Greek  language* 
and  consist  of  eighteen  books  of  catecheses,  or  sermons, 
delivered  during  IamU  to  the  catechumens,  called  before 
baptism  lUumiuati  (^wn^tJ/icvoi) :  five  similar  discourses  d»- 
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livercfl  during  Easter  Tvcek  to  the  neophytes,  after  baptism 
called  mystagogic  ( fivtrTayoiyiKu),  being  explanatory  of 
tlie  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacraments :  a  treatise  on 
wonU,  and  the  letter  to  Ck)nstantius :  besides  which,  several 
homilies  and  epistles  are  st)metimes  improperly  included. 
Rivetus,  in  his  *Crilicus  Sacer' (lib.  iii.  c.  8,  9,  10,  de 
CyrilU  Catechcsibus),  considers  the  five  Mystagogics,  and 
letter  to  Constantiu<,  as  supposititious,  but  by  Vossius, 
Cave,  Mill,  Whittakor,  and  bishop  Bull,  they  are  acknow- 
ledged as  genuine.  The  bowks  of  Catecheses  ai-e  crowded 
with  quotations  from  scripture,  and  the  style  is  dull  and 
tiresomely  prolix ;  but  the  facts  they  contain  relating  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  tlie  Eastern  church  in  the  fourth 
century  are  extremely  interesting  to  the  student  of  Chris- 
tian antiquities.  In  the  first  Catechesis  are  described  ihc 
effects  of  baptism.  The  fourth  gives  an  exposition  of  all 
the  Christian  doctrines,  and  treats  of  numerous  questions 
concerning  the  body,  soul,  virginity,  marriage,  &c.  The 
subsequent  discourses  exhibit  and  enjoin  a  belief  in  the 
miraculous  virtues  of  the  relics  of  saints,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  worthy  of  all  veneration  ;  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
and  sacrifices  fur  the  dead  ;  in  the  powers  of  exorcism,  con- 
secrated unction,  oil,  and  water.  Christians  arc  exhorted 
to  cross  themselves  on  everj*  occasion  and  action  throughout 
the  day.  The  enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  cross  displayed 
by  St.  Cyril  was  probably  owing  to  his  officiating  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Jerusalem,  where,  after  Mhe 
Invention  of  the  Cross,'  it  was  deposited  in  a  silver  case, 
and  shown  by  the  archbishop  to  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who 
each  took  a  little  chip  of  It,  without  occasioning  any  dimi- 
nution of  its  bulk ;  hence  one  of  his  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  history  of  the  Crucifixion  is  the  fact  of  the  world  being 
full  of  chips  of  the  cross.  A  description  of  this  cross  is  given 
by  Doqi  Toutlt'e,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Cyril's  works. 

The  doctrine  of  the  uninterrupted  and  pei-petual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  is  taught  by  Cyril.  The  state  of  \irginity  in 
general  is  extolled  as  equal  to  that  of  angels  ;  with  an  as- 
suraiK'o  that,  in  the  day  of  judginent,  tlie  noblest  browns 
will  be  carried  off  by  the  virgins.  The  resurrection  is 
proved  and  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  Phccnix,  and 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  fiction  is  regarded  as  a  reality 
not  only  by  St.  Cyril,  St.  Clement,  and  other  Christian 
bishops,  but  by  many  of  the  most  learned  and  philosophic 
Gentile.J.  Tliat  Cyril's  superstitious  credulity  and  love 
of  the  marvellous  was  remarkably  great,  is  very  apparent : 
for  instance,  in  describing  the  Descent  into  Ilell,  he 
declares  that  the  doorkeepers  of  that  place,  on  seeing 
Jesus,  all  ran  away  in  a  fright:  and  in  his  sixth  Cate- 
chesis on  Heresies,  he  says  that  Simon  Magus,  having,  by 
the  power  of  his  magic,  mounted  up  into  the  air  in  a  fiery 
chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of  drjgons,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
by  their  prayers,  dissolved  the  enchantment,  and  Simon 
conscfiuently  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  his  bones.  In 
the  five  Mystagogics  arc  described  the  ceremonies  which 
precede  baptism  ;  the  anointing  with  oil  the  forehead,  face, 
ears,  and  nose ;  the  forms  of  exorcism,  the  holy  chrism,  oon- 
fu-mation,  the  cucharist,  liturg}%  and  communion.  The 
dogma  of  transubstantiation  is  most  explicitly  enforced:  wo 
arc  said  to  be  made  c(»ncorporeal  and  consanguineal  with 
Christ,  by  his  body  and  blood  being  distributed  through  our 
bodies.  Very  minute  directions  are  given  for  the  mode  of 
reccivmg  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine:  thus,  put  your 
left  hand  under  your  right  elbow,  making  with  your  hol- 
lowed right  hand  a  throne  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  closing  your  fingers  lest  a  crumb  be  lost,  which 
would  be  a  gi'eater  misfortune  than  the  loss  of  a  limb,  &c., 
then,  having  drunk  of  the  cup  of  the  blood,  moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger  from  your  lips,  and  by  touching,  con- 
secrate your  eyes,  cars,  nose,  &c. 

For  a  list  of  editions  of  Cyril  see  Watt's  Biblhfh.  Brit. ; 
Mille's  ed.  of  the  Oprra  Omnia,  Greece  et  Latine,  fol., 
1703,  contains  notes,  three  indices,  and  the  various  read- 
ings ;  but  the  cditio  optima  is  that  by  Augustus  Touttee,  a 
Maurist  monk ;  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.,  17'20  ;  {Lives  of  Saint fi,  by 
the  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  vol.  iii. ;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Succes- 
sion Sac,  Lit.,  vol.  i. :  Lardner,  vol.  iv. ;  Grodecius,  Vtta 
St.  Ct/ritli:  Lives  of  Saints,  vol.  i.  4to.  1729.) 

CVRIL,  ST.(CYRILLUS),  of  Alexandria,  was  educated 
mider  his  uncle  Theophilus,  the  contentious  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  by  whom  St.  Chrysostoni  was  persecuted  and 
deposed.  On  the  de;ith  of  Theophilus,  a.d.  41*2,  C>ril  was 
80  successful  in  the  struggle  which,  on  such  occasions, 
always  occurred  at  that  time  among  the  aspiring  clergj', 


that  in  three  days  after  his  uncle's  decease  he  was  elected 
patriarch,  that  is  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  His  episcopal 
power  was  first  displayed  in  shutting  up  and  plundering  tl» 
churches  of  the  puritan  sect  founded  by  Novatian,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  a  bishop  by  three  episcopal 
friends  whom  he  invit^^d  and  made  drunk'  for  the  purpose. 
(Pluquet,  Diet.  (Us  Heres.)  Cyril  next  exhibited  his  zeal 
against  heretics  by  heading  a  funous  mob  of  fanalics,  who 
drove  out  all  the  numerous  Jewish  population  from  Alexan- 
dria, where,  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  its  founder,  they  had 
enjoyed  many  privileges,  and  were  politically  important  as 
contributors  to  the  public  revenue.  This  arrogant  proceeding 
therefore  highly  excited  the  anjrer  of  Orestes,  the  go^vmorrf 
the  city,  and  made  him  henceforth  the  implacable  opponent 
of  the  bishop,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Goa- 
pcls,  in  vain  implored  a  reconciliation.  In  cr>nsequencc<>f  tbo 
enmity  thus  created,  and  of  CxTil's  resentment  of  the  checb 
opposed  to  his  ambitious  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  power,  a  murderous  attack  was  made  on  the 
governor  in  his  chariot  by  a  band  of  500  monks ;  and  one 
who  severely  wounded  him  having  suffered  death  on  the  rack, 
Cyril,  in  his  church,  pronounced  a  pompous  eulogy  Over  his 
body  as  that  of  a  glorious  martyr.  (Soc,  1.  vii.,  c.  14.)  Bj'the 
philosopher  Eunapius  ( Vita  .Hd^sii)  these  monks  are  i- 
scribed  as  swine  in  human  furm.  The  tragic  story  of 
Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  the  mulhemalician  Theoi'i  of 
Alexandria,  furnishes  further  evidence  of  the  re\%n(;eftil 
disposition  of  St.  Cyril.  This  lady,  whose  wonderful  abilities 
enabled  her  to  preside  over  the  Alexandrine  school  of 
Platonic  ]jhilosophy,  was  the  especial  object  of  the  bishop's 
envy  and  malice ;  not  only  l)ecausc  she  tar  excelled  him  in 
the  de])th  and  extent  of  her  knowledge,  which  drew  to  her 
lectures  the  greatest  philosophers  and  statesmen,  and  a 
crowd  of  students  from  Greece  and  Asia;  but  because,  from 
her  intimacy  with  the  governor  and  the  groat  respect  and 
admiration  he  manifested  towards  her,  Cyril  and  his  clctijjf 
suspected  her  inlluence  in  promoting  the  go\-ernor*«  nil- 
favourable  opinion  of  them.  The  consequent  mnrdet  of 
Hy]>atia  is  circumstantially  related  by  several  ecclcsia.stical 
historians.  (Socrates,  1.  vii.,  c.  13  and  15  ;  Nicephonis,l.  xiv^ 
c.  16;  Damascius,  in  Vita  Isidtm  ;  Hesychius  alid  Suida«,in 
'YTrarm ;  Photius,  Annot.  ad  Socrat.y  1.  vii.,  c.  15.)  In  lhe»  ' 
accounts  it  is  stated  that  Cyril  having  vowed  the  deStrudJon 
of  this  accomplished  woman,  a  party  of  infuriated  wrctrbeit 
whom  Nicephorus  {ubi  supra)  expressly  declares  to  haw 
been  Cji-iFs  clergy,  led  on  by  Peter,  a  preacher,  seized  her  in 
the  street,  and'having  dragged  her  into  a  church,  completely 
stripped  her.  tore  her  to  pieces,  carried  the  mangled  frig" 
ments  of  her  body  through  the  streets,  and  finally  burnt  them 
to  ashes,  a.d.  415.  (See  Toland's  Hypatia,  or  the  Hi*tnrf<^ 
a  most  beaut  if uly  virtuous,  learned,  and  acconm/ished  Laigt 
who  ivas  torn  to  pieces  Inj  the  Cler^j  of  Alexandria^  ft 
.srradry  the  cruelty  of  their  Aiv/ibishop,  uiuieservediy  6/vW 
St.  Cyril,  8vo.,  1 730.) 

The  titles  of  *  Doctor  of  the  Incarnation'  and  *  Chainpim 
of  the  Virgin'  have  been  given  to  this  bishop  on  account 
of  his  long  and  tumultuous  dispute  with  Nestorius,  bisfanp 
of  Constantinople,  who  denied  the  mystery  of  the  hypostatic 
union,  and  contendefl  that  the  Divinity  cannot  be  fiorn  of  4 
woman — that  the  divine  nature  was  not  incarnate  in,  but 
only  attendant  on,  Jesus  as  a  man,  and  therefore  that  Marv 
was  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  then  commonly  ual 
of  *  Mother  of  God.'  (Pluquet.)  The  condemnation  and 
deiwsition  of  Nestorius  having  been  decreed  by  Pore 
Celestine,  Cyril  was  appointed  his  vicegerent  to  execute  the 
sentence,  for  which  he  assembled  and  presided  at  a  counrfl 
of  CO  bishops  at  Ephesus.  But  John,  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  having,  a  few  days  afterwards,  hold  a  council  of 
41  bishops,  who  supported  Nestorius  and  excommunicated 
Cyril,  the  two  parties  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
who  forthwith  committed  botli  Cyril  and  Nestorius  to 
prison,  where  they  remained  for  some  time  under  riiiorous 
treatment.  Cyril,  by  the  influence  of  Celestine,  wiis  at 
length  liberatetl  and  restored,  a.d.  431,  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, which  he  retained  until  his  death,  a.d.  444. 

His  works  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  Arian  controversy,  the  incarnation, 
cousubstantiality  of  the  Son,  and  similar  difficult  points, 
which  are  involved  in  additional  obscurity  by  an  iniricate 
perplexity  of  stylo  and  the  use  of  barbarous  Greek.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  principal  treatises : — *  Thesaurus 
on  the  Trinity,*  intended  as  a  complete  refutation  of 
Arianism.  In  *  Dialogues  on  the  Incarnation,'  in  *  Five  boob 
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containinoraTnultitudo  of  seeds,  that  are  often  torminatod 
by  long  dciicntc  tails,  and  are  dc^^tilute  or;illMiT«M'n  Th© 
pod  is  two- celled,  and  cacVi  cell  has  it-  lod 

back  frotu  the  axin  so  as  to  form  two  pUir  let 

with  tlie  dissepiment.  The  species  inhabit  the  hast  Indies 
chietiy,  a  few  only  being  met  with  in  other  w  arm  |>arls  of 
the  w'ojld.  They  are  all  beautiful  in  their  flowers,  but  ihcy 
ore  of  no  known  use. 

CYRUS  L  (Kt'pocX  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
began  to  reipn  about  b.  c.  559,  Even  in  the  lime  of  Hero- 
dotus the  history  of  Cyrus  was  so  obscured  by  legendary 
tale«  that  the  truth  could  not  be  sepfiratcd  from  the  fiction. 

His  oriLnnn^  -^ - *'*  have  been  A—^*      (Sirabo, 

p.  7'2D  tl)i 
and  ihi-  " 
came  1 
bvses, 


lie  sun. 


nl  to  bav- 
,  ...sumed  by  i,...*  ....:*  he  bo- 

7.)     C>  ruf*  was  the  son  of  OanH' 
djine,  daughter  of  Ablyagen,  king 
of  Medio,  and   hence  was  called  by  the  oracle  a  mule, 
(Herod,  i.  Dt.)    In  consefiuence  of  Astyagcs  dreaminj^  a 
dream  ivhich  portende<l  that  the  offspring  of  bis  daug liter 
would  take  the  throno  of  the  Medcs  he  ordered  Cyrus  to 
be  destroyed  as  s<^)on  as  he  was  lK>r»,      Hornagus,  a  person 
of  rank  in  the  kvn^;'**  household,  was  charged  with  the  com- 
mission, but  being  reluctant  lo  execute  it,  he  gave  the 
child  tci  the  k Inge's  herdsman  to  put  to  death.    The  herds- 
man's wife,  who  just  at  this  time  was  delivered  of  a  still- 
born male  child,  persuaded  her  husband  to  presene  the 
life  of  the  royal  infant,  and  their  own  dead  v^^^h^  «  .^  np. 
cordinply  expu^ed  instead  of  Cvros,  whom  tbc^  isp 

under  their  own  rouf.     Among  his  boy i.sh  play i  i  u« 

exhibited  all  the  roya.1  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  com- 
mand and  be  obeyed.    In  tbeir  painen  the  youths  made  him 
king,  and  the  severity  wifh  which  he  enforced  his  orders  on 
one  of  these  occasions  led   to   hi^  boinj^j  brought   before 
Astyapf%  who  recctgniiced  in  hi  ^  likeness  to  him* 

self;  and  fouu<l  ib»t  the  time  of  i  re  of  his  grandson 

and  the  a^*e  of  (  eed.     1  tie  « muraiitances  of  his 

preservation  we.  1,  and   he  wfts  sent  to  his  real 

parent^,     A  '  -   i  ,  .    i.    i      i  __^^ 
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dressed   and   »cr>'ed   up   ut   ^tupjter  whi  i  ub   was 

present,   and  the  head,  han.l^,    run!  fi  ii  rwnrfls 

shown  to  the  father  in  a  1'  ns.* 

Harpafiu>  -ro'l  iK'thiiiL',  t^n''  ois 

not  bill  d  in  rouM  ry- 

ages.  C  i-ianstort  ^, 

and  delhionod  A.-^Uuyeb  >*.c,  500.    lie  a  ud 

look  Sardis,  and  iuadeCfti>us  prisoner  »  '  s.] 

lie  besieged  and  took  Ihe  City  of  Babyh>n  i  u ii  h© 

entered  by  diverting  the  cnurw.*  of  the  Eu  d  lead- 

ing bis  army  into  the  city  by  the  '    ^     *  '  ^if)^ 

101).     At  la:it  he  carried  hi?  n  ;t>, 

and  was  defeated  and   hbon  b)  ^...m>-.-.  .......    i-..    ..  ^  .i.c, 

529>,  who  hml  his  bead  cut  ofJ  arid  put  into  a  leadiern  bng 
full  of  human  blood,  baung,  'Though  i  am  nbve  and  havo 
ci(nqnereri  you,  yitu  hft\e  undone  me  by  taking  my  son  ; 
but  I  will,  as  I  threatened,  ^tiale  you  with  bUKwl/  He  had 
reignnl  twenty-nine  year**  (i.  214),  lliis  is  the  account 
given  by  Heroilotus.  which,  witli  a  few  varintiun!«,  is  copie*l 
by  Justin,  Xcnophon's  work  on  the  eiiueatioti  of  Cyru*  is 
rather  an  historical  romnn^'o  than  a  bi*.tr>ry.  and  thcreforo 
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l)om  after  tlie  acoossion  of  his  father.  Cyrus  was  the 
favourite  of  his  mother,  Parysalis,  and  was  indehted  to  her 
intercession  with  Artaxcrxes  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life  after  he  liad  been  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king.  He  was  sent  back  to  his  government  in  Iho  western 
prounces  of  Asia  Minor,  but  did  not  relinquish  his  designs 
on  Axtaxerxcs.  Indignant  at  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered 
by  being  sentenced  to  death,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  de- 
throne nis  brother.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  raise  a 
sufficient  force  witliout  exciting  his  brother's  suspicions. 
Clearchus,  a  Lacedemonian  general,  undertook  to  raise  a 
body  of  Greek  troops  for  the  purpuse  of  making  war  on 
some  Thracian  tribes.  Aristippus  in  Thessalia,  and  Prox- 
enus  in  Bccotia,  raised  troops  for  similar  purposes  and 
with  a  similar  object.  Artaxerxes  had  originally  been  ap- 
prized of  the  designs  of  Cyrus  by  Tissaphernes,  but  the 
cities  which  were  in  the  government  of  Tissaphernes  now 
all  revolted  to  Cyrus,  with  the  exception  of  Miletus.  A  war 
thus  arising  between  Tissaphernes  and  Cyrus,  gave  Cyrus 
a  pretext  for  openly  collecting  his  forces,  and  even  for  soli- 
citing the  aid  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  made  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernes.  Artaxcrxes  was 
thus  blinded  to  the  real  aims  of  Cyrus,  who  explained  his 
intentions  to  no  Greek  but  Clearchus,  lest  they  should  be 
deterred  fVom  joining  him  by  the  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
AVhen  his  forces  were  all  collected,  he  set  out  from  Sanlis,  the 
seat  of  the  Persian  authority  in  Western  Asia  (b.  c.  401), 
without  the  soldiers  knowing  any  thing  more  of  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  than  that  he  was  going  to  march  against 
the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his  province.  Tissaphernes 
however,  with  his  characteristic  cunning,  saw  that  the  pre- 
))arations  were  much  too  great  to  be  really  intended  against 
the  Pisidians,  and  accordingly  he  went  with  all  expedition 
to  inform  the  king.  Artaxerxes  no  soonei  heard  of  the 
armament  of  Cyrus  than  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  opposing  him.  Cyrus  in  the  mean  time  was  continuing 
his  march  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
passing  through  Celicna?,  Peltie,  Thymbrium,  Tyra>um, 
Jconium,  and  Dana,  till  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taurus,  which  he  crossed  and  arrived  at  Tarsus.  Here 
the  Greeks  refused  to  march  any  farther:  they  suspected 
that  they  were  going  against  the  king,  and  declared  that 
they  were  hired  for  no  such  purpose.  The  tumult*  was 
partially  appeased  by  the  inlluence  of  Clearchus,  who  per- 
suaded them  to  send  deputies  to  Cyrus  to  inquire  what  was 
the  real  object  of  the  expc<lition.  Cyrus,  by  an  artful 
evasion,  which  however  was  ])artly  sv^n  through  by  the 
soldiers,  pretended  that  he  had  an  enemy,  Abrooomas,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days' 
march,  and  that  he  was  advancing  against  him.  A  promise 
of  half  as  much  pay  again  as  they  had  received  before,  in 
duced  them  to  proceed;  but  it  was  not  till  s=ome  time  afier 
that  it  was  openly  stated  that  they  were  going  against  the 
king.  At  last,  on  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Cynaxa,  in  the 
province  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  Artaxerxes  ready  to  op- 
pose liim  with  an  immense  army.  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus 
not  to  expose  his  own  person,  but  he  rejected  tlic  counsel. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached,  the  Greeks  attacked 
them  with  such  vigour  that  the  disorderlv  and  ill  assorted 
army  of  the  king  forthwith  took  to  liight.  While  Arta- 
xerxes was  preparing  to  attack  in  the  flank,  Cyrus  ad- 
vanced against  him  with  a  largo  body  of  horse,  and  ^^th 
his  own  hand  kille<l  Artagcrscs,  the  captain  of  the  king's 
guards,  and  routed  the  whole  troop.  Just  at  this  moment, 
spying  the  king  himself,  and  crying  out,  *I  see  him,'  he 
rushed  forward  and  engaged  with  him  in  close  combat.  He 
killed  his  brother's  horse  and  wounded  the  king  himself. 
The  king  mounted  another  horse,  but  Cyrus  attacked  him 
again,  and  gave  him  another  wound,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  him  a  third,  when  he  himself  was  slain.  The  select 
guards  and  friends  of  Cyrus,  not  choosing  to  survive  their 
master,  killed  themselves  on  his  body.  With  the  life  of 
Cyrus  ended  the  cause  in  which  he  died,  and  the  Greeks 
effected  their  retreat  under  the  command  of  Xenophon  and 
others.  [Anabasis.]  The  whole  expedition  occupied  fifteen 
months. 

The  character  of  Cyrus  is  highly  eulogized  by  Xenophon 
{Anab,  i.  c.  9).  In  his  childhood  and  youth  hc'excelled  all 
his  companions  in  those  pursuits  which  belonged  to  their 
rank  :  he  was  fond  of  war  and  hunting.  His  justice  wns 
conspicuous  in  all  his  conduct  both  public  and  private,  and 
he  never  suffered  the  evil-doer  to  go  unpunished.  To  tlwxfe 
vho  d©.served  reward  for  seiuces  he  was  unbounded  in  )iis 


munificence,  and  his  friends  rec^ired  fireqtient  tokens  of 
his  kind  remembrance.  On  the  whole  it  was  the  o|Hnion 
of  Xenophon  that  no  individual  had  ever  secured  the  affec- 
tions of  a  greater  number  of  men  whether  Greeks  or  othen. 
According  to  a  passage  in  Xenophon  quoted  by  Cicero  {Dt 
Srneciuie^  c.  17),  Cyrus  was  fond  of  agricultural  and  horli- 
cultural  labours,  and  worked  with  his  own  hands.  (Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis  i. :  Plutarch,  Artaxerxes;  Diodorus  Sicului, 
xiv.) 

CY'RUS,  the  name  of  several,  Asiatic  rivers,  and  apptr- 
rently  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Persian  conquaor. 
The  Cyrus,  now  the  Kur,  liows  from  the  Caucasus  into  tba 
Caspian  Sea  (Strab.  Casaub.,  p.  501),  and  another  river  of 
the  same  name  flowed  past  Pasargadsc.     (Strab.  729.) 

CYSTI'NGIA  (Zoology),  a  sub-genus  of  the  naturd 
group  of  Tunicata,  established  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Leay,  who 
observes  that  it  comes  nearer  to  Bolienia  than  to  any  other 
hitherto  described,  and  that  they  may  prove  eventually  to 
be  only  two  subgenera,  of  which  we  want  the  intervening 
links  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  geiiw 
to  which  they  belong.  The  characters,  however,  adds  Mr. 
Mac  Leay,  both  internal  and  external,  are  so  different  finoa 
those  given  as  generic  by  Savigny  to  Bolienia,  that  it  it 
impossible  to  assign  it  to  this  group,  which  indeed  \m 
notliing  in  common  with  it  but  externally  a  pedicle;  and 
internally  com]H)site  tcntacula. 

Subffenenc  Characters. — External.  Body  with  a  sub- 
coriaceous  test,  atiixed  by  the  summit  to  a  very  short 
pedicle,  which  is  in  the  same  line  with  the  two  orificek 
Tlie  Branchiol  orifice  quadrifid  and  lateral,  the  (mat  in»» 
gular  and  terminal ;  both  being  so  little  prominent  as  ml 
to  alter  the  fonn  of  the  body.  Anatomical. — BrandM 
fouch  mcmbmnaccous,  indistinctly  reticulated,  and  dindeA 
into  longitudinal  folds.  The  tenfacuia  of  tlie  braochid 
orifice  composite.  Intestinal  canal  lateral.  Stomach  vciy 
large,  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  bod]r« 
Ovaries  two,  composed  of  globular  ova  disposed  in  fbn 
racemes  on  each  side  of  the  btxly,  with  the  branchial  pouck. 
and  stomach  betwe<m  them.  (W.  S.  Mac  Leay.)  Exampk; 
Cystingia  Griffithsii. 

Description, — Em^rlope  scmipollucid,  yellowisli.  MaiUk 
veiy  thin,  and  providinl  near  the  branchial  and  anal  orifietl 
with  a  reticulation  of  circular  muscles  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Tcntacula  about  10  or  12,  compreMei 
and  laminated  like  those  of  the  genus  Bof tenia,  Branckki 
pouch  having  its  net-work  exceedingly  lax,  meshes  irrs- 
gular  and  indistinct,  but  apparently  simple,  the  nenruni 
being  nearly  of  the  .«?anie  size.  The  longitudinal  folds  of 
the  branchiie,  or  rather  (owing  to  the  singular  position  of  \ 
them  in  this  genus)  their  transverse  folds,  about  14  or  IS 
in  number.  Length  of  the  body,  half  an  inch.  (W.  S.Ma0 
Leay.)  locality.  Winter  Island.  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  who  hsi 
named  the  species  ofier  William  Nelson  Grifliths,  Esqw 
who  found  only  one  specimen  during  the  third  voyage  under 
Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Parry,  gives  the  following  detadi 
of  its  organ izatiiU. 

*  The  body  of  this  animal,  so  different  in  many  reapedi 
from  all  other  Tethytp,  is  pyriform,  and  attached  to' a  pedicle 
so  short  as  scarcely  to  curve  down  farther  than  the  branchiil 
orifice.  Tliis  iKxlicle  is  rather  conical  at  its  base,  sub- 
cylindrical,  and  apparently  very  weak  at  its  extremitr. 
I'roni  this  apparent  weakness  and  imperfect  formation  of 
the  pedicle,  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstance  of  one 
side  of  the  conical  part  in  the  only  specimen  that  1  haw 
seen  being  incrusted  with  sand,  I  suspect  that  the  animsl 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  suspended  by  its  pedicle,  but 
rather  reposes  on  the  conical  part  of  it ;  by  which  weans 
the  folds  of  the  branchial  pouch  will  take  a  vertical,  ond 
the  stomach  a  horizontal  position,  and  thus  be  more  incur 
respondeiice  witli  the  ordinar>'  position  of  the  stomach  in 
the  simple  Ascidien,  wliich  is  very  rarely  descending.  The 
envelope  of  Cystingia  Griffithsii  is  exceedingly  smwtb,  and 
so  pellucid  as  to  appear  almost  gelatinous.  *  The  origiuil 
c<»lour  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  if  it  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  specimen  in  spirits,  it  is  cinereous,  rather  yellowish. 
The  external  orifices  have  scabrous  veins,  are  ver}  minute^ 
and  scarcely  at  all  prominent.  The  branchial  orifice  is 
(luadrifid,  and  placed  exactly  half-way  down  the  sicks. 
The  anal  orifice  is  on  the  same  line  with  it  and  the  pinlicle, 
but  is  placed  opi)ositc  to  tliis  last,  so  us  to  be  terminal. 
having  its  external  surface  apparently  without  ravs:  in 
both  respects  being  totallv  different  from  the  anal  orifice  «f 
Bvltenia,' 
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mimf  HifSt^m, — ^*  The  mtmnco  of  the  Irram'liiul 

|>r0vifkii  fvitli  a  cirnilur  r»npt»  nf  1(1  or  1  2  imequal 

tvhich  mv  composite  or  divided  into  laciniro  ut 

ity,  winch  bcinicc  are  again  ^o  minutely  dividod 

taxaX  plumale-     The  branchial  pouch  has  about 

it3  tiet*vork  is  vory  indistinct  and  lax*  the 

res  being  perhaps  the  mt^sl  vjsihlt%  parti- 

the  branchial   orifice.    The  fulds  of  the 

mxe  most  easily  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  branchial 

fern. — 'The  heart  is  situated  horizontally 

part  of  the  tunic  and  the  stomach.     J I 

i.j,n.   mid  a p pilars  to  be  composed  of  several 

in  indeed  of  a  stmcture  different  from  that  of 

as  are  known.* 

iufcus  is  remarkably  distinct,  and  proceeds 
tdiate  vie  i nit y  of  ihp  heart,  or  rather  a^ong: 
'«f  it  lo  that  of  the  branchial  oriflce.     It  may  be 
tgh  the  external  envelope  of  the  body,  when  this 
ji>n  the  left  side,  and  forms  an  arch  inclosing  a 
more   pointed  arch,  which  last  appears   to  he 
than  one  of  the  f<A^  of  the  branchial  pouch. 
1  where  thi^  last  arch  touches  the  dorsal  sulcus, 
1  an  orilice  oi>cnin|r  internally,  and 
I  lie;   by  a  tube   with  a  beautifully 
punch,  which  contains  nothing  but 
'  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other** 
iIjo   only  specimen  which  Mr.  Mac 
fXatuinatiijn  prevented  him  from  accurately 
le  nature  and  use  of  this  part  of  the  oripfiiu- 
leb,  he  says,  appears  to  have  nothing  similar  to 
the  other  Tttnicata  hitherto  obsened. 
'tf  St/strm. — *  The  "Phnn/nx  is   situated  rather 
n   the  brdnehittl   orifire;    and  the  (Tsoikagwtt 
ibout  half  the  length  of  the  fitoraachj  after  de- 
tho  higbent  part  of  the  branchial  vein,  descends, 
a  simple  but  enormous  i^tociarh,  with  very 
Blrtcp»  and  havin;;  a  longitudiual  division, 
hat  deeply,  and  which  runs  almo-41  the  whole 
[Iho  body  in  a  line  bctwecu  the  ba?c  of  I  he  pedicle 
.1  ,.  ,i.,.,v,     Tli^  intcf^tine  is  exceedingly  short, 
'  I'lidingin  a  line  with  the  s^tomach;  the 
..  al,  and  anus  bimplo.     Such  at  lea.*>t  i» 

lott  of  the  digestive  apparatus  of  this  animal,  if 
»  name  of  ph;ur}nx  to  thai  end  of  the  intestinal 
I  opens  into  the  branchial  cavity,  and  the  name 
thut  end  of  it  which  is  free;  and  there  is  no 
iiueh  u  description  makes  it  an  animal  totally 
bom  Boltenta,  and  in  fact  from  all  other  species 
,  not  only  with  respect  lo  the  sinj^ular  fona  of  the 
^rtnl,  but  inasmuch  as  th^  branchial  vein  ia^  thus 
relation  to  the  phar)  nx,  directly  opposite  to  iti* 
"  &U  other  animals  of  this  group.  1  therefore  am 
some  measure  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  mon- 
HiUion  in  the  in!  est  in  al  canal  of  the  only  Rpe- 
havo  had  the  means  of  examining;  a  sujk 
|nnou«il  of  course  for  the  prei^ent  throw  doubt 
charactei'  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
ion  of  the  intestinal  canol.  If  indeed  we 
that,  were  it  not  fur  5ome  monstrosity  of 
tcstinal  canal  would  communicate  with  the 
iy  bv  that  end  which,  from  its  being  free,  I 
to  consider  the  anus,  then  the  whole  of 
ans  of  nulrition  would  have  a  situation 
of  the-  ''  '.'?;«,  For  instance,  there 
tthort   ^  -  opening  near  the  anal 

1'  '   Tnach,  a  long  curved 

'  the  branchial  veiu 

ki    i.L,.    , ..htn  in  respect  to  the 

itotnacb.     We  know  more<j%er,  from  tho?e 

igny,  to  whit'h  I  have  in  the  course  of  this 

n  to  refer,  that  the  digestive  organs  of  the 

►jc-ct  tf>  analogous  d^r;ingomenls,  of  which 

two    remarkahtc    examples    in    Cynthia 

}haihi9m  ittrata.     It  apjieai^  indeed  to  be  a 

the  low  rim k  of  these  anitmils  in  the  N-ale 

and  of  their  simple  organization,  thut  the  organs 

■  id  to  their  '  \  undergo 

iihout  ai  :  for  the 

/  uffUM  de^ci  k  1 K 1 1   I F  >  .T  V.  I  jl;  ii  y ,  as  wel  1 

in^a  now  under  consideration,  had  its  ovaries 

ih»y  observes  that  Pallas,  in  the  Nova  Acta 


Mrcjjmiifana,  has  desenbed,  under  the  mme  of  Agtidid 
ghhkdana,  a  species  of  this  family,  which  he  found  during 
his  Siberian  journey  plenliful  on  the  shallow  sandy  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  description  of  Pall a.^  as  Mr. 
Mac  Leay  remarks,  i«  \-ague,  and  principally  differs  from 
the  species  now  under  consideration  in  the  size  and  position 
of  the  apertures.  It  is  therefi>re,  Mr.  Mac  Leay  adils,  just 
possible  that  the  species  which  Pallas  describes  ns  being  of 
the  size  of  a  large  clierry,  and  attached  by  a  very  short 
peduncle  to  the  fine  sand  of  those  shores,  the  pfir!'icle<«  of 
which  b4?ing  agglutinated  to  its  surface,  make   i  \ 

appear  rougli,  may  be  identical  with  Cysttn&w 
which  would  be  rather  interesting  in  a  ge  '  jMijnt 

of  view;  but  if  both  the  apertures  of  Pn!  ps  ho 

truly  term  ina  J,  and  the  iKvsition  of  the  peduu  no-  mdy 
indicated  in  the  figure,  it  is  not  only  a  different  species,  but 
probably  a  very  different  genus. 


[rysUDjb  Grimthiii.] 
I,  imI,  ■!«•,  i«cii  oti   ilko  rigtil  «titc;    2,  Tia^ntSfd,  arcn  f^o  Mm  ]»fl#Hitf 
A,  ADitl  orifletf ;  C,  bmnchinl  oiifloc;  S,  t'riiiti«  of  »Mti4  «*jU«niiO)y  cijerusting 
the  thick  fiid  of  th«  IH*iUclL^ 

For  an  illustration  of  the  interesting  anatomical  details^ 
we  must  refer  to  Linn.  Tran».,  vol  xiv^  tab.  19,  whence 
the  figures  and  deseription  are  taken, 

Mr  Grifiiths's  specimen  was  taken  in  Fox's  Channel, 
and  two  speeimenH  were  obtained  by  the  late  expedition 
under  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  near  Felix  Harbour;  but  as 
these  were  abandmied  with  the  rest  of  the  colled  ion,  it  is 
probable,  as  Captain  Jamts  Ross  observes,  that  the  indi- 
vidua]  from  which  Mr.  Mac  Leuy*s  description  and  drawings 
were  taken  is  the  only  specimen  ever  brought  to  England, 

CYTHE'RA.     [CbrigoJ 

CYTHERyEA.    [Vknehidb.] 

CYTH  ERl'NA.    [BRAvrninponA,  vol  v.,  p.  34L] 

CYTIN  A'CE/li,  a  small  natural  order  of  Rhizanths,  1h« 
type  of  which  is  Cytinus  Hypfxuslis,  a  parasite  found  grow- 
ing on  the  roots  of  certain  kinds  of  Cistus  in  tlie  south  of 
France.  It^  stems  are  a  few  inches  high,  thick,  fiucculcnt» 
reddish  or  yellowish,  and  cover^l  by  stniight  fleshy  imbri- 
eaied  scales  which  are  only  abortive  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  nearly  sessile,  erect,  arranged  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  yellowis!'  and  velvety  on  the  outside.  The  fruit  is 
baccate^  inferior,  leathery,  divisible  into  fight  p«dvi^perm- 
ous  lohe*i.    The  inspissated  juice  is  used  in  Frenrh  n>i;ir. 


(C^ilnut  ff  nM»«lafcl>*1 


fcffijik  flo^-er,^  I,  Aid  Uun  ofiHr  1&«L 
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niacy  as  a  styptic,  but  it  is  not  admitted  with  us.  Along 
with  this  genus  are  associated  the  curious  genus  Hydnora, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  looks  like  a  great  star  of  the 
Lycoperdon,  Apodenthus,  a  minute  parasite  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  two  other  less  known  genera. 

CYTISUS,  a  genus  of  hardy  papilionaceous  shrubs, 
natives  almost  exclusively  of  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia,  bearing  tcmate  Icaros,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, C.purpiireus,  yellow  liowers.  The  species  are  common 
ornaments  of  our  gardens ;  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
two  kinds  of  Laburnum,  C.  Laburnum  and  C  Alpinui : 
these  two  plants  form  small  wellrknown  trees,  whi(^h  in 
spring  are  loaded  with  their  numerous  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers.  They  have  a  liandsome  hard  olive-green  wood, 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  turner ;  both  are  na- 
tives of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  are  much  alike ;  but  C 
Alpinus  has  the  broader  and  more  shining  leaves  of  the  two, 
and  is  much  the  handsomer  plant.  It  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar, that  the  seeds  of  these  species,  in  an  order  of  plants 
usually  wholesome,  are  decidedly  and  dangerously  poisonous, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  deleterious  alkaline  principle 
called  Cytisine. 
J  The  CVtisus  of  Virgil  was  the  Medicago  arborea  of  botanists. 

CYTISUS  SCOPA'RIUS,  or  BROOM,  a  shrub  ex- 
tremely common  on  uncultivated  ground,  heaths,  &c.,  of 
most  parts  of  Britain.  The  young  tops  or  twigs  when 
bruised,  liave  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  •disagreeable 
nauseous  taste.  The  seeds  are  emetic,  and  probably  con- 
tain cytisine,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisus 
Laburnum,  which  possesses  emetic,  and,  in  large  doses,  poi- 
sonous properties. 

Broom-tops  boiled  in  water  form  a  decoction  which  acts 
both  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
valuable  diuretic,  and  many  obsiinate  cases  of  dropsies  liave 
yielded  to  the  use  of  this  indigenous  remedy  which  had 
resisted  other  means.  Its  diuretic  properties  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  juniper  berries  and  dandehon,  to 
form  the  decoction,  as  now  directed  in  the  Pharmacopeia, 
and  by  adding  to  each  dose,  acetate,  tartrate,  or  bitartrate 
of  potash. 

CY'ZICUS  {KKikoqX  an  antient  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Propontis  near  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
which  was  joined  to  the  main  land  by  two  bridges.  An 
isthmus  has  gradually  formed  itself,  and  the  island  is  be- 
come a  peninsula.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  Milesian  colony, 
formed  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Strabo  (Casaub.  673.) 
speaks  of  C}'zicus  as  worthy  of  boing  numbered  among  the 
first  cities  of  Asia  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  splendour,  and  for 
the  goodness  of  its  laws.  It  became  early  allied  to  Rome, 
and  remained  faithful  in  its  alliance.  It  withstood  all  the 
power  of  Mithridates  who  besieged  it,  and  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  the  citizens  ^ve  time  to  L.  Lucullns  to  come  up 
with  his  army  and  drive  him  back  into  Pontus.  The  Ro- 
mans, grateful  for  the  fidelity  of  Cyzicus,  not  ^nly  respected 
its  liberties,  but  gave  it  an  increase  of  territory,  which 
extended,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  east^  as  far  as  the 
lake  Dascylitis,  and  to  the  west,  beyond  the  iEsepus  into 
Troas  as  far  as  Adrasteia.  To  the  south,  it  reached  Mile- 
topulis.  The  town  of  Cyzicus  was  built  partly  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  partly  on  a  hill ;  its  site  has  been  described  by 
Pococke  and  Sestini^  there  are  some  remains,  and  among 
others,  an  amphitheatre.  On  the  same  island,  west  of  Cy- 
zicus, was  another  Greek  colony  called  Artace. 


[ComofCyiicus.] 
niitUh  Museum.    Actual  lize.    Bronze.    AVcight,  8S9  graixu« 

CZAR,  or  TZAR,  the  Russian  title  of  the  monarch  of 
Russia.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  bo  derived  from  Cicsar 
or  Kaisar,  but  the  Russians  distinguish  between  Czar  and 
Kesar,  which  lost  they  use  for  emperor.  The  sovereign 
of  Russia  stA'lcs  himself  aUo  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 


It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Gfeat  fluil  i 

of  emperor  has  been  given  to  him  by  the  scnAte^  m 
wards  by  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Before  Pete 
the  sovereign  of  Russia  was  styled  grand  duke 
ropean  diplomacy.  The  consort  of  the  czar  is  styled 

CZASLAU,  a  circle  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kix 
Bohemia,  bounded  by  the  circles  of  Cnrudim,  Kainr 
Tabor,  and  the  margraviate  of  Moravia.  Its  areft 
1260  square  miles,  and  it  contains  nine  towns^ 
Deutsch-Brod  (4450  inhabitants),  Kuttcnberg  (800( 
Humpoletz,  Chotiberg  (2000),  Przemislau  (1400] 
(1800),  and  Golz-Jenikau,  33  market  towns,  and 
lages.  The  population  is  about  234,260:  in  181 
187,120.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  numeroi 
except  on  the  side  next  Moravia,  where  it  is  mou) 
In  the  northernmost  parts  it  is  intersected  by  t] 
which  is  here  increased  by  the  Dobrava;  and  fir 
to  east  it  is  traversed  by  the  Sazova.  Much  com 
are  raised ;  it  yields  timber,  silver,  iron,  saltpetre, 
and  other  precious  stones,  &c. ;  and  bos  wooUeE 
paper,  &c.  manufactories. 

CZASLAU,  the  chief  town,  lies  in  a  ferta 
in  49*  52'  N.  lat.  and  15°  25'  E.  long.  It  is  an 
town,  has  a  collegiate  church,  embellished  with  thi 
steeple  in  Bohemia,  a  public  school,  manufacture! 
petre,  linens,  &c.  and  it  contains  about  3400  inb 
The  monument  in  memory  of  J .  C.  von  Trocznow,  m 
monly  called  Ziska,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  I 
who  died  in  1424,  was  once  in  the  church,  but  al 
of  it  has  been  removed. 

CZEGLE'D,  a  large  market-town  in  the  county 
in  Hungary,  and  circle  of  Ketskemct,  is  the  pro 
the  established  or  Roman  Catholic  church.  It 
47^  10'  N.  lat.  and  19^  48'  E,  long.,  has  a  Roman  ( 
and  Protestant  church,  several  handsome  buildir 
contains  about  13,050  inhabitants,  8500  of  whom  a 
testants  and  4400  Roman  Catholics.  The  country 
it  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  much  grain  and 
quantity  of  common  red  wine.  The  breweries  s 
siderable. 

CZERNIGOF,  or  TSHERNIGOF,  formerly  pM 
Ukraine,  is  at  present  one  of  the  three  govemn 
that  part  of  the  south  of  Russia  in  Europe  which  ii 
Little  Russia.  It  lies  between  dO''  20'  and  13*  ^ 
and  30°  10'  and  34**  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
governments  of  Mohilcf,  Smolensk,  Orel,  Kursk,  I 
Kief,  and  Minsk,  and  contains  an  area,  according  1 
mann,  of  about  27,000  square  miles,  which,  k 
Wichmann  reduces  as  low  as  20,920  and  Arsenief  to 
The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  a  level,  occa 
interrupted  by  hills,  and  rising  into  high  land  ai 
preaches  the  elevated  banks  of  its  south-west  b(M 
the  Dnieper.  With  the  exception  of  some  sandy 
the  subsoil  is  sand  or  clay,  which  is  well  covere 
rich  loam,  and  presents  a  succession  of  luxurnnt 
and  pasture  lands.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dniep 
chalk,  slate,  and  clay  alternate,  but  slate  predM 
Most  of  the  streams  which  water  Czemigof  empt] 
selves  into  the  Dnieper,  particularly  the  Desna, 
gable  river,  which  enters  the  country  in  the  lib: 
from  Orel,  and  traverses  it  nearly  in  its  whole  len| 
south-westerly  direction.  The  waters  of  the  Desna 
creased  by  those  of  the  Snof,  Ostre,  Seim,  and  Sud( 
Sofda  also  flows  through  the  northernmost,  a 
Trubesh  through  the  southernmost  districts.  0 
abounds  in  small  streams,  and  in  natural  sheets  o 
none  howe\-er  large  enough  to  be  called  lakes ; 
mineral  springs,  but  they  have  not  been  brought  i 
The  climate  is  dry,  mild,  and  salubrious ;  but  the  1 
of  late  years  suflered  from  the  inroads  of  locusts 
culture  and  grazing  constitute  the  principal  pursn 
inhabitants ;  com  of  all  kinds,  particularly  rye,  bar 
oats,  are  grown,  and  the  yearly  produce  is  estins 
three  millions  of  quarters,  of  which  upwards  of  two 
are  consumed  in  the  country  itself.  Hemp  in  Ian 
tities,  tlax,  tobacco,  peas  and  beans,  linseed,  and'f 
also  raisett  Vegetables,  melons,  and  the  commoi 
of  fhiit  are  plentiful,  bnt  the  grope  does  not  rip* 
ciently  for  wine.  Tliere  is  here  a  peculiarly  fine  s] 
the  cherry,  called  Tshcrasun,  from  w  hirh  brandy  ai 
are  obtained.  The  woods  and  forests  yield  an  ebi 
of  excellent  timber,  charcoal,  potash,  and  tar.  Hoi 
cattle  are  roared  in  great  numbers;  the  ix)ne  a 
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ill,  acfi^e,  and  hardy  breed  of  the  TJkrainc,  and  veil 
pted  for  the  use  of  light  cavalry,  and  there  arc  fine 
Is  kept,  particularly  by  Count  Rasumofsky.  Tlie  ox  is 
I  fine  race,  and  fattens  ri^adily;  this  animal  here  jier- 
M  the  labour  of  tho  plough  exclusively.  Lar^e  hercls  of 
!p  oml  swine  are  kept.  Much  honey  and  wax  are 
le.  Of  minerals,  Czernignf  possesses  iron,  alum,  salt- 
e,  porcelain  earth,  potter's-day,  chalk,  and  slate. 
.ccor<ling  to  the  census  of  179(),  the  twelve  circles  of 
A  Czernigof  was  then  compjsed,  contained  a  population 
1,013.600  souls:  its  pi-esent  amount  is  estimated  at 
0,000.  The  average  increase  during  the  ihrct;  years 
I,  18-26,  and  1^-27,  was  19,121  in  each  year.  There  are 
eely  any  serfs  in  this  government.  The  Greek  is  the 
lominant  form  of  faith,  and  ecclesiastical  aflaii*s  are 
cied  by  the  archbishop  or  eparch  of  Czernigof  and 
bin,  who  has  1016  parishes  under  his  jurisdiction. 
be  inhabitants  mostly  make  their  ovm  clothing  and 
wils.    Tliere  has,  however,  been  an  improvement  in 

respect ;  in  ISOS  the  whole  country  coulu  not  produce 
VQ  fifteen  manufacturies,  but  in  1830  the  number  had 
«fLScd  to  sevcnty-sc\en,  which  gave  employment  to  3005 
ratives.    The  fondness  of  the  people  for  ardent  spirits 

occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  gi-eat  number  of 
illeries.  There  is  some  internal  trade,  whicli  mostly 
tres  at  Neshin,  where  four  large  fairs  are  held  in  the 
mo  of  the  year.  The  exports,  consisting  principally  of 
rws,  cattle,  swine,  tallow,  wool,  skins,  bristles,  grain  and 
•1,  honey  and  wax,  ])ota>h,  hemp  and  hempseed,  and 
inly,  are  considerable. 

GRmigof  is  one  of  the  privileged  governments,  the 
itient  prerogatives  of  the  noi)ility  having  been  confirmed 
them  in  1^02,  and  the  Cossack  inliabitants  enjoying  the 
irilege  of  distilling  brandy  in  any  spot  they  please,  with- 
rt  its  being  deemed  an  infringement  on  the  crown  mono- 

tTlie  governor-general  of  Little  Russia  is  at  the  head 
locar administration  of  Czernigof,  as  well  as  Pultava 
d  Kief,  and  the  rc venues  of  the  government  are  said  to 
Dduce  about  200,000/.  sterling  por  annum. 
The  Country  is  divided  into  ihe  fourteen  circles  of  Czer- 
p>f,  Gorodnia  (capital  Gorodnick  on  tlu^  Goro<lna,  three 
Bches,  and  about  1300  inhabitants),  Sosniza  (capital  of 
I  niue  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ubcda  and  l>esna, 
•0  inhabitants),  Koselez  (capital  Kost»lez,  on  the  Oster, 
;00  inhabitants),  Neshin  (capital  Neshin,  on  the  Oster, 
•■en  churches,  and  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants  who 
nyon  a  large  trade),  Boi>na  (capital  Borsna,  on  the  river 
■ftna,  about  1000  inhabitants),  Konotop  (capital  Konotop, 
'  tbe  Yesatsha,  about  louo  inhabitants;,  Gluchof  (capital 
^hof,  un  the  Irsmcn,  twelve  churches,  and  about  9000 
■•bitantsi,  Novgorod-Seversk  (capital  Novgorod- Seversk, 
"•be Desna,  HOOO  inhabitants),  Starodub  (capital  Staro- 
*»  on  the  Babingu,  about  4300  inhabitants),  Novomiasto 
^tal  Novomesto,  on  the  Iput,  about  1100  inhabitants), 
8toi (capital  Mghn,  on  tho  Sudcnka,  four  churches  and 
55Jit2oOO  inhabitauis),  Souragia,  and  Krolevortz. 
Czernigof,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated 
',ttie  elevated  banks  of  the  Desna,  in  51**  27'  N.  lat.  and 

.Ij'E.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth 
^h  is  now  converted  into  walks.  It  was  built  in  the 
■t  1024,  and  is  accounti:d  the  oldest  town  in  European 
*s«a.  In  its  centre  standi  a  high  hill  with  a  castle  on  its 
•^mit:  it  has  sev<;ral  churches,  among  which  is  the  cathe- 
U,  a  well-built  edifice,  in  which  the  renuiins  of  St.  Theo- 
ius  are  deposited.  There  are  also  four  monasteries  a 
luiasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with  a  printing 
iblishment  attached  to  it,  an  Imperial  orphan  asylum,  a 
in;7-scliool,  a  ni(»chanics'  school  for  400  pupils,  and  several 
iblishmcnts  for  the  indigent.  Usevoloisky  states  tlie 
illation  to  be  about  7U00,  but  others  carry  it  as  high  as 
)00 ;  the  inliabitants  are  chielly  employwl  in  retail  trade 
.mechanieal  pursuits,  and  manuf.icture  small  quantities 
rooUens,  linens,  leather,  and  soap.  Four  markets  are 
1  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  the  residence  of 
archbi^^hop  of  the  diocese  or  e;  archate. 
JZERNOVITZ  or  CZERNOVICS;  one  of  the  counties 
rircles  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Galicia;  it  formerly 
itituted  what  was  called  *  the  Buikowine,'  being  that 
\km  of  Moldavia  which  the  Porte  ceded  to  Austria  in 

year  1777.  This  country,  though  now  incorporated 
li  Galimn,  has  retained  its  old  legislative  institutions. 
I  Moldau  borders  it  on  the  south  and  east,  and  Tran- 
wiiaonihe  south-west  Its  surface,  ^hich  comprises 
area  of  about  3090  square  luilesy  is  intersected  in  all 


parts  by  well-wooded  branches  of  tho  great  Carpathian 
range.  The  intervals  between  the  lines  of  mountains  are 
broad  and  productive  \*alleys,  fertilized  by  the  Pruth,  Seretb, 
Moldau,  Czeremosh,  Suciava,  Golden  Bistriza,  &c.,  and 
yield  rich  crops  of  corn,  llax  and  hemp,  potatoes,  and 
"fruit.  Grazing  is  also  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
The  forests  abound  in  beeches,  pines,  and  firs,  which  afford 
valuable  timber,  but  the  oak  is  of  very  partial  growth. 
The  Buckowine  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  salt, 
which  the  works  at  Karzike  alone  produce  in  sullicient 
(luantitv  to  supply  its  whole  consumption.  The  gold- 
dust  of  the  Bistriza  docs  not  at  pres<.nit  yield  enough 
to  defray  the  cost  of  collecting;  but  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  iron,  are  obtained  from  the  mines  neai*  Kirlibaba 
(about  500  marks  of  silver,  and  50  tons  of  lead),  Pos- 
czoryta  about  1000  cwt.  of  copjwr,  and  Jacobeny  about 
1 JOO  tons  of  iron.  There  are  three  glass-works,  and  several 
pota.sh  manufactories  and  brandy  distilleries,  in  this  county. 
The  Buckowine  was  in  a  very  wild  and  barbarous  state  when 
it  was  first  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Austria,  but  has  been 
rapidly  advancing  in  civilization  and  prosperity  ever  since. 
The  inhabitants  differ  both  in  descent  and  religion  from 
their  Galician  neighbours ;  they  arc  chielly  of  Wallachian 
extraction,  and  profess  the  Greek  religion.  A  vast  numl)er 
of  Armenians,  Jews,  Hungarians,  and  Gennans,  besides 
about  8000  Philip]X)nes  from  the  Crimea,  who  sought 
refuge  here  in  Joseph  Il.'s  time,  and  settled  in  and  around 
Dragowesna,  have  intermixed  with  them.  The  whole  po- 
pulation in  1817  amounted  to  201,319,  and  c«m<isted  uf 
41,864  farailes;  in  1825  it  was  261,102;  and  at  the  present 
day  it  is  about  280,000.  Of  municipal  towns  there  are  3  ; 
market-towns  3;  and  villages  274.  The  three  municipal 
towns  are Czemovitz,  the  capital ;  Suczava,  with  4  churches, 
a  synagogue,  and  about  5200  inhabitants;  and  Sereth,  with 
3  churches,  and  about  3100  inhabitants. 

CZERNOVITZ,  the  capital  of  the  Buckowine,  and  of 
the  present  circle  of  Czernovitz,  is  situated  on  a  hill  dose 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pruth,  in  48^  25'  N.  liU.,  and 
25**  39'  E.  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious 
scjuare,  with  the  main  street  passing  diiectly  across  it.  Al- 
though there  are  many  handsome  private  houses  and  public 
edifices,  such  as  the  Greek  catheclral,  tho  Roman  Catholic 
collegiate  church,  the  hospital  and  government  buildings, 
&c.,  Czemovitz  itself  is  an  indifferently  constructe«l  town, 
and  the  remote  quarters  are  composed  of  narrow  rows  of  low 
wretched  hovels.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  900,  and 
of  inhabitants  about  7300,  including  above  1200  .Tews. 
Czernovitz  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  seat  of 
a  Greek  consistory ;  it  has  a  philo>*ophical  academy,  con- 
tlucted  by  a  director  and  seven  professors,  a  gymnasium,  a 
head  district  school,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  courts  of 
justice,  &c.  Mechanical  pursuits,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  native  and  other  pixxluctions  with  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  various  quarters  of  Germany,  contribute  gi-eatly  to  tho 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

CZIRKNITZ  (ZIRKNITZ),  a  market-town  in  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  duchy  of  Carinthia,  in  Illyria.  It  lies 
on  the  Bndiitza,'  contains  240  houses,  and  about  1,300 
inhabitants,  who  are  occupie<l  in  fishery,  and  in  salt  and 
tile-making:  45"  38'  N.  lat.,  ^4''  25*  E.  long. 

Near  it  is  the  singular  lake  of  the  same  name,  in 
closed  within  limestone  mountains  of  very  grotesque  out- 
lines. The  lake  in  dry  seasons  is  from  12  to  15  miles  in 
circumference,  and  when  quite  full  about  24  miles;  it.4 
entire  area  is  then  about  63  s-quare  miles.  Its  form  however 
is  made  very  irregular  by  numerous  bays,  capes,  and 
islands.  At  the  foot  of  the  Javoring,  which  rises  on  its 
southern  bank,  the  peninsula  of  Dervoseck  streti-hes  far 
into  tho  lake ;  on  the  west  is  the  island  of  Vorneck,  on 
which  is  the  village  of  Ottock,  the  inhabitants  of  >\hich 
culti\ate  millet  and  vegetables.  AVhile  passing  over  the 
more  shalloM'  parts,  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  lake  presents 
a  very  dark  appearance,  occasionctl  by  numerous  funnel- 
shaped  cavities  of  various  dimensions.  All  these  cavities 
have  peculiar  and  for  the  most  part  signilicant  names  ; 
such  as  Kottu  (the  kettle),  Betscheck  (tlie  tub),  Reitie 
(large  corn  sieve),  Rescheto  (coarse  .»iieve),  Sittarza  (fine 
meal  sieve),  Vadonos  (water  carrier),  &c.  Its  depth, 
compared  with  other  lakes,  is  inconsiderable:  the  Ciive  of 
Rescheto,  the  deepest  part  of  the  whole  lake,  is  at  the  lake's 
mean  height  only  56  feet ;  Vadonos  50,  Velka  Bubnarza  45, 
Kottu  38  ;  the  others  arefi-oni  29  to  6  feet  deep.  The  lake 
is  remarkable  for  great  variation  in  the  height  of  its  water 
which  i4  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  limestone  rocks,  ^llia 
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bottom  of  the  lake,  especially  of  the  fiinnols,  is  full  of  clefts 
and  fissures,  through  which  the  water  passes  at  forty  diflfcr- 
ent  openings  into  subterranean  caverns  and  channels,  &nd 
reappears  under  the  fbrm  of  the  Bistriza  and  Baronniza  in 
the  valley  of  Laibach.  During  the  dry  season,  which  f2;enc- 
rally  occurs  in  autumn,  the  bottom  of  the  lako  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  which  is  made  into  hay.  Only  a 
very  small  portion  oi  the  lake  however  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation  ;  millet  and  buck-wheat  are  sown,  which  ripen 
in  six  weeks  ;  but  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  frequently  do 
not  subside  ^r  three,  or  c\'en  more  years,  the  sowing  and 
harvest  are  of  course  very  irregular.  In  January,  1 834,  the 
waters  left  the  lake,  and  did  not  return  till  Kfarch,  1835. 
During  the  interval  prain  and  vegetables  were  sown  and 
gathered,  and  cattle  grazed  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake— an 
occurrence  which,  for  the  long  cessation  of  the  waters,  is 
said  to  be  unprecedented. 

The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  chiefly  piko  and  the  Cmrinut 
tinea,  Lin. :  they  are  caught  in  pits,  at  the  rising  of  the  lake, 
with  drag  and  small  hand-nets,  and  are  sent  alive  to  Lai- 
bach and  other  places,  or  dried.  The  lake  is  also  frequented 
by  numerous  aquatic  fowl,  which,  like  the  fishery,  form  an 
important  means  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
environs  of  the  lake,  which  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  aro 
nine  villagesi  twcuty  churohes,  and  two  castles. 


CZORTKOV,  a  county  in  the  kingdom  of  ATigtrim 
licia,  having  Russia  for  its  eastern  boundary,  apd  M«Af 
and  the  Buckowine  for  its  southern.  Its  area  is  about: 
square  miles;  and  its  populatiou,  which  was  149^1 
1817,  is  at  present  upwards  of  176,000.  With  the  exMf 
of  a  tract  between  tho  Pruth  and  Dniester,  once  put« 
Buckowine,  its  surface  is  a  uniform  level,  fertilised  &) 
waters  of  the  Sered,  Striva,  Dzurym,  Dupa,  and  4 
rivers,  and  highly  productive,  particularly  in  most  Ufli 
grain,  tobacco,  aniseed,  and  maize :  ther^j  is  abundi^ 
timber;  but  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  nes^lected.  W«s 
honey  are  made  in  great  quantities.  Manu&ctnrii^ 
dustry  is  limited  to  coarse  woollens.  Zaleszczvk^\  u 
built  ])lace,  but  beautifullv  situated  on  the  Dniettiai 
48**  53'  N.  lat.,  and  25''  45' E.  long.),  is  the  chief  toiq 
has  a  chapter-house,  collegiate  church,  Protestant  pk^ 
worsliip,  monastery  and  head  school:  the  populaiio 
about  5500,  including  about  3150  Jews.  The  Nicuiidl 
is  Czortkov,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sered,  with  a  a 
and  government  tobaccx)  manufactory,  a  monastery«< 
about  2300  inhabitants  ;  and  tho  third  town  isllusiam 
the  Podhorze,  with  an  old  castle,  and  about  1 549  buff 
ants,  two-tliirds  of  whom  are  Jews.  Besides  then^ 
circle  contains  19  market-towns,  and  242  villages. 
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C,  wage  91 

C  (in  music),  92 

Cmama  [Antelbpe,  Species  62> 
See  also  Species  63.] 

Cabal,  92 

Cabanii,  P.  J.  O.,  92 

CabasBOu  [Armadillo,  Sect.  IV.] 

Cabbage,  92 

Cabbaf^o  Palm  [Areca] 

Cibbala,  93 

Cabello  [Puerto  Cabellu] 

CabcB,  Gulf  of.  94 

Cabiai  [Capybara,  IlydrochflB- 
nil] 

Cabiu,  94 

Cabinet,  94 

CaWri.  94 

Cable  [Rope] 

Cable,  Cbain  [Chaia  Cable] 

Cabot,  Svbaitian,  94 

Cabral  [Bratil,  vol.T.  p.  369] 

Cal>rera,  95 

Cabul,  or  Caiibiil  [  Afghauistan, 
•ro].  i.  p.  169] 

Cabul  J  or  Cabulistan    [Beloo- 
chistan,  vul.  iv.  p.  198 J 

Cacao,  96 

Ciceres,  96 

Cachar,  96 

Cac)iet,  Letires  dc,  96 

Cucbicame  [  .•Armadillo,  Sect.  I.] 

Cacique,  97 

Cactuii,  97 

Cade.  Jolin,  98 

Cadence,  99 

Cader  Idris,  100 

Cadi,  100 

Cadiz,  101 

Cadmium,  102 

Ci'hnium,  ores  of^  103 

Cadmuv,  104 

Cadmus  (uf  Miletus),  104 

Cadsand,   or    Kadzand    [Zee- 
land] 

Cailfieeus,  104 

CKcflius,  104 

Caedmon,  104 

(Melius  Aurelilnus,  105 

Cslum  Scalpt6ris,  105 

Cavu,  105 

CuerlaTcroch  [Dumfriesshire] 

Caerleoii,  106 

Caemiartheo,  1 06 

Caermuitbeuiibire,  107 

C>u*marvon,  112 

Catmarroinhirc,  113 


Caerphilly  [Glamor{^anshire] 

Caesar,  1 18 

Cffsar,  Caius  Julius.,  118 

Ceesar^ii.  125 

Cicsius  liassus,  125 

Cioura,  125 

Cafiic  Acid,  125 

Careine,  125 

Caffa  [Kaffii] 

Caflila,  125  > 

CafTraria,  125 

Cuffristan,  125 

Ca^'liari,  128 

Caf;liari,  Paolo,  128 

Caglioetro.  129 

Cacn6U  Antonio,  129 

Can  (IIS,  1'29 

Caicus  Islands,  129 

Caimac&n,  130 

Caiman  [Crocodile] 

ga  IrA.  l:iO 

Caini,  130 

Cairngorum,  130 

Cairo  [Kabiru] 

('aissou  [Cofferdam] 

Caithness,  131 

Caius  [  Gains ] 

Caius,  Dr.  John,  130 

Caius  Colletifc,  Canil>.,  131 

('ajeput  [Malaleuca] 

Calabar,  OUi,  132 

Calabar,  New,  133 

Calabash,  133 

CaI4bria.  133 

Crilahorra,  134 

Calais,  135 

Caiaiii,  Pus  de  [Pas  de  Calais] 

Calais,  St.  [Siirthe] 

Calaite  [Turquois] 

('alamine  [Zinc  Spar] 

Caluinopby  I  iia  [Cur3'ophyllia] 

Calainopliura  [FavositexJ 

Calamuv,  135 

Calamus  (Drap^n's  Blood),  135 

Calaniv,  Kdmund,  136 

C  >lWra,  137 

Citlanus  [Hrancbiopoda] 

Cal4nus,i37 

Oilappa.  137 

('alas  [V'oltaire] 

Calathltiium,  I'd? 

Calathus,  138 

Culatravji,  13.5 

Calcar  (Kntomolog)-),  13S 

CalCiir  (Botany),  138 

Calcareous  Spa,  139 


Calcedony  [Quartz] 

(.'alcetilaria,  140 

Calcination,  140 

Culcf ph)  tie  [  Corallines] 

C'tlcispougia  [SpougiaJ 

Crdciuni,  1-10  « 

Calculus,  1 43 

Calculus,  Calculation,  116 

Calculus,  Differential  [Differen- 
tial Calculus]  « 

Calcidus,  Integral  [lutefjral 
C'alculuM] 

Calculus  of  Variatiims  [Varia- 
tions. Caladus  of] 

Calculus  of  Functions  [Punc- 
tiouK,  Calculus  ui] 

Calcutta,  l-i6 

C'abura  [Curavnggio] 

Cal(!&riura  [BatbJ 

Calder,  1-J7 

Caldir,  148 

Calderon,  14S 

Caledoina,  149 

Caledonia,  New  [New  Cale- 
donia] 

Calenboig,  149 

Calendar  [Kalendar] 

Calends  [Kalends] 

CalepfDo,  149 

Calf,  14!) 

Calibre,  150 

Calico  [(,'otton] 

Calico  Printing,  150 

CaUciit,  157 

CalidUsa,  \ri7 

Caliiiris  [Charadriada?] 

Califuinia,  158 

California,  Gulf  of,  160 

Caligula,  100 

Caifgus,  161 

Caliph,  161 

C'alippus,  162 

CalixtuM,  L,  IL,  IH.,  162 

Callu,  162 

Callan,  162 

Callao,  162 

Calleida,  163 

Cilleuder  [Perthshire] 

Callet,  1(}3 

Calliauassa,  163 

Calliaufr.i,  163 

Calif  ccra,  164 

Calliclirnm.i,  164 

Callichthys,  164 

CalHciStes  [Patthenonj 

Callicraidas,  164 


Callfdium,  164 
Calif  machus,  164 
Callimorpl.a.  165 
Callington  [Cornwall]     ,', 
Calliodon,  lt5 
Ca:li6nymus,  165 
calliope  [Muses] 
Calllihde,  105  "^ 

Callfsthtnes  [.\Iexan(lerll] 
Callistus,  165  . 

Callitrichuco      166  ^ 

(billot,  166  V' 

Calinar,  lfi6 
Calmet,   166 

Calms,  166  'I 

Calmucks.  167  ' 

Ca!ue,  167  [^ 

Caluce^.haliis  [l^iocidB] 
Ca  loci. or  t  lis,  168  '•" 

Calomel  [Mercury]        '  "^ 
Cailonne,  168  ' 

C:'«lopi!s,  168  '* 

Caloric  [Heat]  '" 

Caloriiiu ter  [llcat]       '  .  [' 
Calos6ina,  168  '* 

Calotes  [Ignanidse]  •' 

Ca  onopis  Cvigautia,  168  " 
Calotsa,  169  <' 

Caloyer,  109 
Calpe  [DiphydosJ 
Calpe  [Gibraltar J 
Calpentyn  Qii'.f,  169  '' 

Calpontyn  Town,  169      'J' 
Calpurnius,  170  '^' 

Tab  ha,  170  I' 

Caltrop,  170  *' 

Caltura,  170 

Caltma  Town,  170  ' 

Calumbo  [Coccului] 
Calumet,  170  ' 

Calvados,  170 
Calvary  [Jerusalem] 
Calvert,  G.  [Bmltimof«,  Lv 
Calvin,  171  '    '' 

Calvinifmt,  172 
Calw,173  ' 

Calx  [Calcination! 
Calycauthicesp,  173 
Calycericesp,  173 
Calycifloras  173 
Caly'mene  [TraoWtei]     '* 
Calymma,  1 73 
Calypso  [Galathea] 
Calypt6mcne  [PipndBl    ,' 
Calyptorhynckut  mtUdi 
Caly'ptnsl73  7^ 
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0,173 

K§,     GanaldoHtcs, 

or      Cannarg^e 
du  Rhdne] 
75 
175 
,175 
ilfof,173 

)iitaDg    [Antelope, 

73 
73 

re 

T) 

77 
177 

Jniversity,  178 
Mauachusetts.  179 
tfanutcript  [6eza*8 

hire,  179 

;  [Lanarluhire] 

lan  [Lanarkshire] 

18G 

Carolina,  186 

tiquary)  186 

.rU  186 

Cornwall] 

[Giraffe] 
ilua,  191 

cida    and    Camera 
193 
194 
Sl94 
►3 
>5 

Anthemis  ] 
197 

impmeut] 
in,  197 
i  R6ma,  198 
[Muridse] 
0 

idame,  200 
[Madiisa] 
.  knd  J.,  200 
100 
201 

rMB.201 
ia  fSertularida] 

ieurge,  202 
>bn,  202 

Lorda  of  Argyll,  202 
rD.203 
203 

ter,204 
)4 

CM  [LauraccoB  and 
rpua] 
1,203 
^cid,  205 
aio,  205 
s,206 
206 
6 

111,  206 
1,207 
UI.207 
rtiua,207 
'!ka,  207 
nis         [Hummiug 

itttisel 
M  [Ooote] 

Mm2l8 

Wahica] 
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Canaries,  226 
Canaries  (in  nriTisic),  227 
Canary  Bird,  228 
Canary  Grass  [Phalaris] 
Cniisry  Oraas,  230 

Cancell4ria  [Entomostomata] 

Cancer,  231 

t'anciT  (const tillatLon),  232 

C-incer,  Truittc  of  [Tropie*] 

Cane<!r  [Cf^b] 

CaQer6Fiitt[B(j»t-Bin] 

Cauda  fCeilariii'a] 

Candahu  [  A%haiiiilaQ  J 

Candfish,  233 

Candel&brura,  233 

C&ndia,  234 

Candle,  236 

Candl«berry  Tree  [Myrica  ] 

Candlemas,  237 

Candy,  237 

Candy *Tuft  [Xberis] 

C-xna  [Calftniua] 

Cau^ji,  or  Canntf.  237 

Canclla  Alba,  237 

Catjtjs  Vrhnitrei,  233 

Caago   Ki-Q,  238 

CMje,  Dtj,  238 

Canis  [Dug] 

Can  is  Major,  238 

CaniH  Minor,  238 

Canker,  239 

Canna   [Antelope,  Species  57, 

58] 
Cannabis,  239 
Cannae  [Hannibal] 
Cannn  [Marautacec] 
Cannes  239 

Cinuiiijit  Gi*orgi!,  240 

Cannon.  14.1 

Cann^tadt,  242 

Canon,  '243 

Canon  (in  matltematics),  243 

Canon  L  iw,  243 

Can6i'U«  (city),  244 

Cunopus  (Kgyi)tian  jar),  244 

Caoopus  (star),  244 

Canopy,  244 

Can6vu,  245 

Cantabri,  245 

Caiitacuz^nus  [Bysantint  His- 
torians] 

Cantal,  246 

Cantittt,  247 

Canteen,  247 

C^iHifmirf  Di'mttiiiESf  247 

C^interbury,  247 

Canterbury  Bt'Ui,2J3 

raoih^ridffi,  24B  * 

Cintharia  Officiu^Usi  248 

Canticles  [Solomon's  Soug] 

Cantilever,  249 

Canto-Fenno  [Plaiu-Ch^uii] 

Canton,  249 

Canton,  John,  254 

Canton*s  Phosphorui  [Phos- 
phorus] 

Canute,  254 

Canzonet,  254 

CiioulcVinuCp  254 

Capacity,  255 

Cape,  255 

Cape  Breton,  255 

Cape  Cod  fMassachasetts] 

Cape  Fear  [Carolina,  North] 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  257 

Cape  Town,  259 

Cape  Horn,  260 

Cape  Verd  Islands,  260 

Capella,  260 

Capercailie,  260 

Capernaum,  264 

Capet,  Hu;^es,  264 

Capers  [Capparidace«] 

C&piaa,  264 

Cipila  [Satikhja] 

Capilkry  Attract  lon^  265 

Capillary  Vesitla,  267 

Capital,  263 
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Capital  [Column] 
Capitanata,  268 
Capitol,  269 
Capiiul&rium,  270 
C-'pituUfion^  '270 
rip'tulifcm,  270 
Capo  d^Istria,  270 
CaiH)  d*Istria,  Count,  270 
Caponniire,  271 
Cappad6cia,  271 
Capparid&ce»,  272 

Crjjij'.A  [(iinitj 

CupreLla  [  Ltemodipodii] 

Capr^olus,  272 

Capri,  272 

Capricorn,  Tropic  of  [Tropics] 

Caprification,  273 

Caprifoli&cen,  274 

C  iipri  na  u  I  ^  1  ^  [Goat- siickeTs] 

Capr6ic  Acid.  274 

Capromys  [Murid»] 

CapfOH,  274 

C^jy^ji  r<'nnclliiccaj 

Cdpsicum,  274 

Capsule,  275 

Captain,  273 

CdpuA,  275 

Captich  i  n  %  [  Fra  nci  scani] 

Cajmluf  [PlkHmnis] 

CnrAUlflso,  276 

CArabiDe  [ArmsJ 

CirflbiiB,  276 

Caracal  [Fi^ii] 

Ciiracalla,277 

Ca.ra(r&f  a  [  Falcon  idas] 

Caiv:a%  277 

Caracci,  278 

Caracci61i  [Nelson,  Lord] 

Car&ctacus  [Britanoial 

Car4ffa,  278 

Carag&na,  278 

Caram&nia,  or  Karamaiiia,  878 

Ciranx,  278 

CLiiiiEix6[HoTu?j  [CoTyphsna] 

Carapiw  [Gymnutui] 

Carat,  Kafat,  279 

CaraQiius  [Aureus  and  Bri- 
tannia] 

Carav&ggio,  279 

Caravan,  279 

Gkimw^iya,  280 

Cartiazotk  Acid,  280 

Carbo  [Cormorant} 

Carbo,  C.  P.,  280 

Car!>on,  2S0 

Carl»ocale,  282 

C'lrlionic  Add,  282 

(%.rl>i,]iic  0\n\e^  283 

Carburet,  244 

Carburet  of  Asota  [Cyanogen] 

Carburet  of  Itoa  [Steel] 

Carburets  of  Hydrogeo  [Hy- 
drogen] 

Carcass,  284 

Ca  reason  iiL%  2S4 

Curchafian  [Biptalidw] 

Carctfms  [Crab] 

Cardartiotna,2t*4 

Cmdan,  235 

Cardigati,  286 

Cardiganshire,  287 

Cirdina!,  ^290 

Ciifiiinal  Pi>ints  [Compais] 

Carding  [  Wool] 

Cardfta  [Submytilacea] 

Carditis,  201 

Cardotm,  291 

Cardu^lis  [Frinpillid»l 

Cari&ma,  or  Sanama,  1291 

Caribn^  or  Ciuibbe»,  293 

Coribbee  Inlands,  203 

Ci/icit,  293 

Cariofort,  294 

Carillon  [Chune*] 

Carina,  'ZM 

Cariniria,  294 

Carinthia,  295 

Carfnus,M.A.,296 

C&rli,O.IL|296 
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Carlisle,  297 

Carloi,  Don  [Philip  IL] 

CarkTitK,  297 

Carluw  (county),  298 

Carbtr  (town),  300 

Carhbad,  300  . 

Carlikrfiiia,  301 

t'arlwuhe,  301 

Carlstadt,  302 

Carlmaj^'tinb,  302 

CanneL  MouiiL  3Q2 

Carminatives,  303 

Carmine,  303 

Camac,303 

Camak  [Tbebea] 

Curoaticj304 

Caruatiqo,  305 

Cam^^ile.?,  305 

Catnej^if ;  Sir  H<»  305 

Carntflian  [A^att:] 

Carnioh,  306 

Carnival,  306 

CarnfTCirA,  30€ 

Caraol,  307 

Carob  Tree  [Ct^ratonia] 

CarucoUa  [Limacinea} 

Carol,  30ij 

Carolina,  North,  308 

Caroliom,  South,  310 

Carp  [Cypnnu*] 

Carpal hUa  M{)untaini,3]l 

Carpel,  313 

Caqwnltria,  Gulf  of,  313 

Carpcjitra<L,  313 

Carpet,  313 

Carpfmia,315 

Carpobilsamiua,  316 

Carpology,  316 

Carr&ra,  316 

C iL rn c k  [ Ay f .nhire  1 

Caf ikk-on-Suir,  316 

CaTrickferj^i,  317 

Carrier,  318 

Carron,  319 

Carronades,  319 

C«not,319 

Carrot  (in  agric.)>  320 

Carstens,  320 

Cart,  322 

Cartagena  (Spain),  383 

Cartagi?ua  (S.  Ammca),  323 

Carte,  Thamas,  324 

Carte-blanche,  324 

Carter,  Eliiabeth,  324 

Caiteret,  Philip.  324 

Cart*fi,  D^a  [Dei  Cart«a] 

Carthage,  325 

Cirthumij«  Tinddriui,  328 

Cart  hu3 tans «  329 

Cartilaice,  329 

Carl  me  I  [Lancashire] 

Cart  Dun,  323 

Cart wiighf,  Edmund,  S30 

CartwTi|yiht,  Jobn,  330 

CaEAnciila.33l 

Cams,  M.  A.,  331 

Carvinf^y  33 1 

garyfFalWaJidjLofdl 

Cirya,  331 

Car}ilid0f,332 

Car}''bd^'a  [Medoial 

Gary  'ch  inm  [  Pie  kocfteilof  ] 

Caryocatai:te?i  [Corvidte] 

Cary6car,  333 

CaryoeiiDitea  [Criao'^dfa] 

CarophyllfS!,  :*33 

Caryophy'Hia  [Madrepbytiivaj 

C^ryophylhis  AromAticu*,  333 

Caiy6ta,  334 

Cas41e,335 

Casan  (piovinoe),  335 

Caaan  (town),  336 

Caia»,  6.  de  Ua,  33S 

CotaubotLj  Isaac^  337 

Casaubon«  Meric,  337 

Casbin,  338 

CascarillA,  338 

Caae  (in  grammar)  [AbUftift 

Gate) 
CaM^  Acuo^  ^:3c^^  S^lb^^E^ 
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Case-shot,  338 
Caseic  Acul,  fCheefle] 
Guaemate,  338 
Gashel  (province),  339 
Cashel  (iown^,  339 
Ca»hew-Nut  f  Auacardium] 
Cashmere,  341 
Casi  [Birman  Empire] 
Cosimirl.,  II..  Ill ,  IV.,  V.,  342 
Casmarhynchos  [Procnias] 
Caspian  Sea,  34l 
Cassander,  344 
Cassation,  344 
Cass&va,  344 
Cassel,   Hesse,   Electorate    of 

[Heise  Cassell 
Cassel  (town),  3-15 
Cassel  [Nord,  Department] 
C&ssia,  345 
Cassia  Buds,  346 
CassiAnus  Bassus  [Geoponika] 
Cassida,  346 

Cassiddria  [Entomostomata] 
CassidiadsB,  346 
Cassidulus  [Echinodermata] 
Cassfui,  346 

Cassiod6rus  Maf^uSj  348 
Cassiop^a  [MedusaJ 
Cassiopeia,  348 
Cassiquiiri  [Amazon,  p.  417 ; 

Braxil,  p.  360] 
Cassit^rides,  349 
C&ssius,  349 

Cassivellaunus  [Britannia] 
Cassowary  [StruthionidsB] 
Cast&lia  [Submytilacea] 
Ca8tali6n,349 
Cast&nea,  350 
Castanets,  350 
Castanospennumi  350 
Castel,  350 
Castelli,  350 
Castello,  350 
Castelnau,  351 
Castelnaiidary^i  351 
Castes  [Hindus] 
Casti,  a51 
Castif|^li6ne,  351    ' 
Castilla,  352 
CastilloD,  353 
casting 
castle,  353 
castle-Martyr,  356 
Castlebaj;,  356 
Castleton  [Cattle! 
C&stnia  rSphingidn] 
Castor  [BeaverJ 
Castinr  (star),  357 
Castor  Fiber,  357 
Castres,  357 

Castriiceio  Castradni,  358 
Casuar&cesB,  358 
Casuistry,  359 
Cat  [f  elis] 

Cat-Bird  [XfuscicapidflB] 
Cat's  Eye,  359 
Cat's  Tail  Grass  [Phleum] 
Catacombs^  359 
Catalepsy,  359 

Catalogue  (in  astronomy),  360 
Catalof^ues  [Bibliography] 
Catal6oia,  36^1 
Catalpa  Syring»f61ia,  363 
Catania,  863 
Cataplasms,  363 
Catapiilta  [Artillery,  p.  418] 
Cataract  (in  Surgery),  364 
Gatanh,  365 
Oatsrrhsctes   [Booby,  ^ol.  t., 

p.  161;  Penguin] 
Cat&stomuSf  366 
Catch,  366 
Catchfly,  366 
Cateau,  Le,  ^6 
Catechism,  366 
Catechu,  367 
Category.  367 
Catenary,  368 
Oittiii««lUrCell«iiMt] 
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Caterpillar,  369 

CathaiJna,  Sauta  [BrasiH 

Catharina  I.,  [Peter  the  Great] 

Catharina  II.,  3G9 

Catharine  de'  Medici,  370 

Catharine  of  Aragou  [Henry 
VIII.] 

Catharine  Parr  [Henry  VIIL] 

Catharine  of  Braganza, 
[Charles  II.] 

Catharine  Hall,  370 

Cathari^ites  [Vulturida] 

Cathartes  [Vulturids] 

Cathartics,  371 

Cathartine  [Cassia] 

Cathay  [China] 

Cathedral,  372 

Catholic  Church,  372 

Catholic  Epistles,  375 

Catilina,  373 

Catillus  [MargaritaccaJ 

Catkin,  376 

Catmandoo,  376 

Cato,  37G 

Cato  (of  Utica),  377 

Catophragmus  [CirripedA] 

Catoptrics  [Optics] 

Catoptr6phuru8  [Totanus] 

Cats,  Jacob,  377 

Catskill  Mountains  [Appala- 
chian Mountains,  p.  i78.J 

Cattdro  [Dalmatia] 

Cattegat,  or  Kattegat  [Baltic] 

Catti,  378 

Cattle,  378 

Cattywar,  or  Kattywar,  381 

Catullus,  381 

Caubul,  or  Cabul  [Afghanistan, 
p.  169;  Beloochistauj  p.  198] 

CaQcasus,  382 

Caucus,  383 

Caudebec  [Seine  Inf6rieure] 

Caudlnona  [Rattlesnake] 

Cauliflower,  383 

Causation,  384 

Cause,  385 

Caustic  (in  optics),  387 

Caustics  [Escharotics] 

CsTaiUon,  387 

Cavalier,  387 

Cavalier  (in  fortiflcation),  387 

Cavali^ri,  387 

Cavalry,  388 

Cavan,  389 

Cave,  William,  390 

Cave,  Edward,  391 

Cdveat,  391 

Cavendish,  Thos.,  391 

Cavendish,  Henry,  392 

Cavery,  392 

Cavia  [Guinea  Pig] 

Cavi&r,  392 

CavoHna  [Psilosomata] 

Cawnpoor  (district),  393 

Cawnpoor  (town),  393 

Caxton,  393 

Cayeime  [Guiana] 

Cayenne  Pepper  [Capsicum] 

Cayl68,  Count,  394 

Caymans,  395 

Cayopollin  [Opossum] 

Cayou  [Ateles,  Species  3] 

Cebes,  395 

Cebrionites,  395 

Cebus  [Sapajou] 

Cecidoray'ia,  395 

Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  396 

Cecil,  Karl  of  Salihbury,  397 

Cecilians,  397 

Cecrops  [Athens,  p.  14] 

Cecrops  (in  zoology)  [Pascilo- 
poda] 

Cedar  [Abies ;  Junipems] 

Cedr^nos  [Bvzautine  Histo- 
rians, p.  8?] 

Celandine  [Chelidoifium] 

Celino,  398 

Celastr&ceft,  398 

Celebes,  39§ 

Celery,  400 
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Celestine  I.,  II.,  III..  IV^  V., 

4U0 
Celestines,  Order  of,  400 

Cella  {Temple] 

Cell&ria  [Cellarisea] 

Cellarisa,  400 

Celldrius.  405 

Cellastiss'a  [Madriphylliflsa] 

Cell^pora  [Operculifera] 

CelUni,  Benveni^to,  406 

Celkilicea  [Cephal6poda] 

Cellular  Tissue,  407 

Cellular  llssue  (in  plants),  407 

Cel6sia,  408 

C^Uius,  408 

Celsus,  408 

Celsus  ~ 

Celtse,  J09 

Celtib£ri,4ll 

Celtic  Architecture,  41 1 

C61yphus,4ll 

Cement,  411 

Cement,  Parker's,  [Mortar] 

Cementation  [Steel] 

Cemetery  ( Interment] 

Cenchris  [Xiphosuma] 

Cenis,  Mount  [Alps] 

Censer,  412 

Censor  4 12 

Census  (Roman),  413 

Census,  413 

Ctutaur,  414 

CentaQrea,  414 

Centaurus,  414 

Centigrade,  415 

Centipede  [Scolopendra] 

Centlivre,  415 

Central  America,  41 5 

Centrarchus,  420 

Centre,  420 

Centripetal     and      Centrifugal 

Forces,  420 
Centriscus,  422 
Centr61o|)hu8,  422 
Centrou6tus,  422 
Centrop<imus,  422 
Centroprlste:!,  423 
Ceos  [Zea] 
Cepha61is,  423 

Cephalanthiis  Occident ^lis,  423 
Cephal6culus  [Branchiopoda] 
Cephalotifa,  423 
Cephalopoda,  424 
Cephalupterus  [Coracina] 
Cephal6tes  [Cheiroptera] 
C^phea  [Medusa] 
Cepheus,  429 
Cephf sus  [Attica ;  BoBotiaJ 
Cephus  [Divers] 
Cophus,  429 
Cepola,  429 
Coram,  429 
Cer4mius,  430 
Ceramby'cidsB,  430 
Cer&pturus  [Pausus] 
C6rapus,  430 
C^rasin,  431 
Cerastes  [Vipers] 
C^rasus,  431 
Cerates,  433 
Cerfitiua,  433 
Cerat6nia  Sfliqua,  433 
CcratOphris  [l^rugs] 
Ceratophy'lltSB,  433 
Ceratophyta  [CoralliaJ 
Cerbera,  433 

Cerberus  ^mythology),  434 
(  6rberus  (zoology),  434 
Cerc&ria  [Microzoairia] 
C^rceris  [H}  menoptera,  Fosso- 

rial] 
CerciM  Siliqnastrura,  435 
Cercoc6bus  [Guenon] 
Cercopith^cus  [Guenon] 
Cerdagne  Frangoise,  43'> 
Cereopsis,  435 
Ceres,  436 

Ceret  [Pyrenees  Orientalce] 
C^ria,  437 
Celiac,  437 
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Cerinthni,  437 
Ceri6pora  [Milleporidft] 
Cerithium  [Eotomoitoiiu 
Cerium,  437 
Cerium,  Ores  of,  438 
Cer6coma,  439 
Ceropales  [Pompilus] 
Cer6xylon  Aadicola,  439 
Certhia  [Creeper] 
CerthiadsB  [Creeper] 
CerthilaudafLarksJ 
Certiorari,  439 
Ceruse  [Lead,  Carbonati 
Cervantes  [Saavedra] 
Cervicobranchiata,  440  , 
Cervus  [Deer] 
Cesar6Hi,  445 
Cession,  445 
Cestum  r^Ciliograda] 
Cet4cea[WhJes] 
Cetic  Acid,  446 
Cetine,  446 
C^tocis,  446 
Cetonfadae,  446 
Cetopfra  [CirripedaJ 
Cette,  446 
Cetus,  446 

C^ulen  [Van  Ceulen] 
C6uta,  447 
Ceutorhynchus,  447 
Cevadic  Acid,  447 
Cevadilla,  or  Sebadilla,  4i 
Cevennes,  448 
Ceylon,  449 
Cej-x  [Kingfishers] 
Chablais,458 
Chablis  [Yonne] 
Ch6brias,  459 
Chsron^a,  459 
Chs'todon,  459 
Chaffinch,  460 
Chagre,  461 
Chuia  [Palamedeidsi] 
Chailleti^cese,  462 
Chaillot,  462 
Chdin  Cables,  462 
Chain  (in  Sunr«ying),  411 
Chain-Shot,  462  "  ' 

Chal6xa,  462 
Chalc^don,  463 
Ch&lcides,463 
Chalcfdicum,  463 
Chalddidas,  464 
Chalcis  [Eubeea] 
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Chelonia  [Tortoises] 
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Cheltenham,  30 

Cheltenham  Waters,  31 
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Chenopodi&cese,  38 

Chenop6dium,  39 

Chepstow,  39 

Cher  (river),  39 

Cher  (department),  39 

Cherbourg,  40 

Cherimoyer,  40 

Cherokees,  40 

Cherris,  4 1 

Cherry  [Cerasus] 

Cherry,  41 

Cherson,  41 

Cherson^sus,  41 

Chertsey  [Surrey] 

Chertisci,  41 

Chervil,  41 

Chesapeake  Bay,  41 

Cheselden,  William,  41 
I  Chesham  [Buckinghamshire] 

Cheshire.  42 
!  Chesne,  Du,  Andr^,  50 
i  Chess,  50 

Chester,  54 

Chester-le-Street  [Durham] 

ChoMterfield,  ^6 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  56 

Chestnut  [MseuUia ;  Cabianea] 

Cheval  de  Frize.  57 

Cheviot  Hills,  57 

Chevy  Chase,  57 

Cheyne,  George,  58 

Chiana,  Val  de,  58 

Chiaroscuro,  58 
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Chicacole  [Circars,  Mortbam] 

Chichester,  59 

Chick  Pea  [Cicer] 

Chickasaws,  60 

Chickweed,  60 

Chicory,  60 

Chiemsee  [Bavaria, p.  51 J 

Chihuahua  [Mexico  J 

Chilblain,  61 

Chile,  61 

Chiliad,  65 

Chflina,65 

Chillies  [Capsicum] 

Chillingwoitb,  W^y65 


Chiloe,  66 
Childgnatha,  66 
Chilominas  [Phytosoaria] 
Chil6poda,  67 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  67 
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Chim&phila  Corymb6sa  67 
Chimay  [Hainault] 
Chimbur&zo,  67 
Chimes,  67 
Chimney  [House] 
Chimney-Sweeper,  67 
Chimonanthus,  68 
Chimpanzee,  68 
China,  72 

Chi na  Ware  [Porcelain  ] 
ChinchniidsB,  83 
Chinese  Architecture,  89 
Chingleput,  90 
Chi6uea,  90 
Chios,  91 
Chippenham,  91 
Chipi>eways  [Crees] 
Chiroc^phalus   [BrancbiopodaJ 
Chironectes  [Lophiads] 
Chir6nOmus,  92 
Chirotes,  92 
Chfrus,  93 

Chismobrancbiata,  93 
Chitons,  94 
Chitonellus  [Chitons] 
Chittagong,  08 
Chittoor,  98 
Chivahy,  99 
Chives,  100 
ChlsB^nius,  100 
Chlamydosaurus,  101 
Chlamypborus,  101 
Chlamys,  [Chrysomelids] 
Chlen&cese,  104 
Chloeia  [Dorsibranchiata] 
Chloral.  105 
Chloraatb&ce»,  105 
Chloric  Acid  [Chlorine] 
Chlorides  of  Carbon  [Chlorine] 
Chlorine,  105 
Chloriodic  Acid  [Iodine] 
C h  16 rion  [Sphegidtt] 
Chlorite  [l^alc] 
Chlorocarbonic  Acid  Gas,  109 
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Cbloroforme,  109 
Chl6romy8  [Agonfi] 
Chloro-nitrous  Gas,  109 
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Chlorophnte,  109 
Chlorophane  [Fluor] 
Chk>roph^le,109 
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Choctaw8,.109 
Choczim,  110 
Cbflnrcmdtamua,  1 10 
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CholsBpuB  [Unan] 
Cholera,  110 
Chulestrine,  111 
Clioliambic,  111 
ChuUet,  112 
Chol61a,  112 
Chonad  (county),  112 
Chonad  (town),  1 12 
Chonad  (village),  112 
Chondroptery'gii,  1 12 
Chondros^pia  [Teutbidn] 
Chondrus  [Pulmobfaucbiatal 
Chor6gu8,1l3 
Chord,  113 

Chord  (musical  string)  [Cord] 
Chord,  in  musics  114^ 
Chdrea,  115 
Chorley,ll6 
Chorus  (Greek),  116 
Chorus,  in  music,  117 
Chose  in  Action,  117 
Chosroes  [Khosm] 
Choteesghur  [Nagporel 
Chou4n8,  117 
Chough  [Corvidc] 
Choumla  [Shumlaj 
Chrism,  117 
Christ,  Jesus,  118 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  119 
Christchurch,  120 
Christ's  Hospital.  120 
Chrikfs  Thorn  [PaUuraa] 
Christi4nia  (province),  l2l 
Christi6nia  (town),  122 
Christian    Knowledn  Sodaty, 

122 
Christianity,  122 
Chustiansaad  (prorince),  183 
Christiausand  (town),  124 
Chribtiaastad,  124 
ChrisUem  II.,  124 
Christina  (of  Sweden),  124 
Christmas,  125 
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Christophe,  Henry,  126 
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126 
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Christopher's,  St^  127 
Chromatic  [Achromatie;   O^ 

tics] 
Chromatic  Scale,  127 
Chromic  Acid  [ChnnBiam] 
Chromis  [Labrid»] 
Chromium,  127 
Chronicle,  129 
Chronicles,  129 
Chronology,  130 
Chronometer,  134 
Chrononoster,  ia  iiiiiaie»  IB& 
ChnMUiii(didt>IM 
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Chrudim  (tuwii),  IS6 
Chry  Wis  f  Pupa] 
Chrvsinthemuini  136 
Cliry'hai)r,  136 
Chryy&ora  [Milleporida) 
Cliryvidida,  136 
Chrysippus,  137 
Chryvobalandcea,  137 
CUr}toberyU  137 
Chrysochlura,  137 
Chrytochldris,  137 
Chrysocolla  [Cupper] 
Chry'iodon,  138 
ChrvBOi^iistor,  133 
Clhry'aoliU',  13S 
Cht)'tfiLura«,  Emmaatiel,  138 
Chry'soltjii  138 
Cbr}-iom^l|idie«  13B 
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Chuquikafa  [  Bali  vial 
Chuquisaiji  (toivn),  l-lS 
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Church  (aTchitectiire).  144 
Church,  State*  of  the  [Papal 
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Churchifl  [Marlboroui^h] 
Churchill,  Charles.  147_ 
Ghtirchwai-LkuB,  14S  ',^^^-  • 
Chusite,  149 
Chuta  Nii4fporie,  140 
Chyd6riii  [Branchiopoda] 
Chyle  [Chjf'mB  aud  Uigtjjitioii] 
Chytue  [DigcsLtmn] 
Cibbt?r,  C  Ct.,  Uy 
Cibber,  CulleyJ49 
Gibber,  Theophilus,  150 
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Cicatifcria  [Homoptera] 
Cicad^lta,  150 
Cicer,  15] 
Ctcero,  151 
Cicer6ne,  158 
QtchoT^ce^  [C^mpodtvi] 
C^indelidtt,  US 
dlciib^u,  159 
CicogiifirajIGO 
Cicoiiia  [Storks] 
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Cider,  161 
(jijjjar  [Tobacco] 
Cigii^^ii  Carlo,  16^ 
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Olffifrd  [MjtTozoMifflJ 
GiU^i^rada,  163  , 

Ciinabue,  165  ^ 

Cimar6sa,  166 
Cimbex,  166 
Cimbri,  166 
Cimez  [Cinnicida] 
CimfcidiB,  167 
Cimolite,  167 
Ciinon,  167 
Cinchooa,  168 
Cinchon&cea,  174 
CLui^huiUtt,  J  74 
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Ciuctoaaiir  Ofderof^  175 
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Cioiiamoinic  Acid,  173 

Cittuy'rid©  [Soui^SJauga] 

Cfniiyrii  [Soul 'Manga] 

Cii&iiuti  Forts,  178 

Ciuqu«raiL  [Fotifntma] 

Cintra,  IBl 

Cionuiy  182 

Ciotat,  182 

Cioule,  182 

Cipher,  182 

Cipolin,  182 

Cipridni,  182 

Circsa,  182 

CIrcietUH  [Falcooida] 

Cbcars,  ^urihi^rDf  183 

Circassian  134 

CirceoEian  Gam^s  [Circus] 

ChciniiAf  Ida 

Circle,  185 

Circle,  Astronomical,  185 

Circle,  Muzal  [Circle,  Astrono- 
mical] 

Circle,  Reflectinj;^  [Sextant] 

Circle,  Repeating  [Kepeating 
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Circlci  Quadratuje  of  the  [Qua- 
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&Cm193 

C:icuiU,  193 
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Circulating  Decimals,  195 

Circulation  of  the  Bloody  195 

Circumcision,  196 

Ciraimferencey  197 

CUrcumflcx  [Ajccent] 

Circus,  197 

Circus  [Falconidse] 

CircjKi'biiir,    LMJ 

Cirl  Hunting  [EDibemidd] 

Ciruldna  [Isupoda] 

Cirrii tu\u.it  [  Lkirvitjvaiidhiata] 

Cirrhiblkbi,  204J 

CirrhJ^nriLdii,  *iO0 

Cirrhiijua  [Qoblu] 

Cirrh^pathus  f  ZouphytarUL] 

Cirrhobranchdla  [DeolallutiiJ 

CirrhuK  [Turbinidafe] 

Cirrfpeda,  202 

Ci>alpine  Republic  IB  onaparie, 
p.  122J 

Cfsneros,  211 

C'i.^siimj*dos  Pefeira^  212 

CUsuid,  '212 

Cfssopis  [Bethylus] 

Ci«t6cec,  212 

Cist£lides,212 

Cistercians  [BemardinesJ 

Citadel,  213 

Citeauz,  213 

Cfthara,213 

CitharinuSj  213 

Citole,  213 

Citrene,  213 

Citric  Acid,  213 

Citrofi  [Citrus 

Citrus,  214 

Citrui  Aurantium,  216 

CiHi  V^cfhia  [MalU] 

Cittern  [Cithara] 

City,  216 

Ciudid,  217 

CiudadRodrfgo,217 

Civet  rViverridsB] 

Civic  Crown,  217 

Civil  Architectoie,  217 

Civil  Law,  224 

Civil  List,  224 

Civilisation,  225 

Cfvita,  225 

Ci^ila  V^chia,  226 

CUcktoanQanj  226 

Gl4diuai  226 

CUdiSbates  [Tupaia] 

Clajftnfurth  (cLfck),  226" 

CU^vQfui^th  (town)^  226- 

ClitirautT  "2-2fj 

Clairvaiix,  227 

Cliiksi  [Bernick  Guisie] 
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Clan,  228 
Clapperton,  229 
Clare,  229 
Clare  Island,  233 
Clare,  St.,  Nuns,  234 
Clarcuccux,  234 
Clarcudon,  Lord  [Hyde] 
Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  234 
Claret.  234 
Clarification,  234 
Clarinet,  234 
Clarion,  234 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  234 
Clarke,  Dr.  E.  D.,  236 
Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  236 
Claiule,  238 
Claude,  Jean,  238 
Cluudi'.  St.,  238 
Ciaudi^nus  ^Claudiui),  239 
Claudius  Nero,  239 
Claudius  (ur  Clodius)  Albinus, 

240 
Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  240 
ClausenbuTg  (county),  240 
Clauseubur^  (town),  240 
Clausdia  [Limaciuea] 
CUusthal,  241 
Cbvagi^lbi  £41 
CUvirida  [  Siphonostom^ J 

ClavelUiifl,  244  

Clavichord,  244 

C!avic6rnt'S,  244 

C I  u  I' i  ^ LT  [  Fielaphidffi] 

Clavfgero,  244 

Clavip&lpi,  245 

C16vius,245 

ClavuUria  rZooph)*taria] 

Clavulf ua  [Foraminifera ;  Sym- 

I  liciMiSiitrrca 
Clay,  245 
Clay  Slati;  [  Sk»e] 
Clajton,  HoU;rt,247 
cut  U7 

Cleidothaenis.  247 
Ci^iithtsnet,  240 
Clematis,  24a 
Cltmoiicc',  l^aure^  243 
Clemen^,  Alo^^ndrinus,  243 
Clement  L  (Clemens  Romaous), 

249 
Clement  II.— XIV.,  250—252 
Clcmenti,  M6zio,  252 

CleodtVa  [Hyalnidw] 

Ck^mbrotus  I<,  11^  253 

Cleomide*,  253 

Cl^itK'nct  L,  n^  III.,  253 

Cleon,  253 

Cleonus,  254 

Cleopatra,  254 

Clepsydra,  255 

Cl^pticus,  256 

Clerc,  Le,  256 

Ck^rgy,  25G 

Clergy,  Benefit  (if  [Benefit  of 

Cltrgy] 
Cliridic  257 
Clerk,  John,  257 
Ckrmont,  258 
Obmioi]t*Fi.'rTaDd;  258 
ClerioQiit  dt*  Luileve,  259 
CUnnoni-^Oiiie   [Oise,    Depart- 

meat  of] 
Cleves  (district),  £59 
Cleves  (town),  259 
Client,  259 
Clifton  [Bristol] 
Climate,  260 
Climax,  264 
Clinton,  De  Wit,  265 
CUnus,  2G5 
Clio,  265 
Clit>  [Muses] 
Clitllliu     LunibricuK] 
dither™  267 
Clithon  [Neritids] 
Ciitus,  or  Clcitua    [Alexander 

III.] 
Clive,  Lord,  267 
CUvfau,  268 
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Clo6cs,268 

Clock  [Ilondogy] 

Clodius,  P(ibUu!s  263 

Clogher,  269 

Cloghnakilty,  269 

Clor»ter,269 

Clonfert,  2C9 

Cionmell,27t) 

Clonmines,  271 

Clor6dius  [Crab] 

Closteriouin  [PhYtoxom 

Clotairel^IL,  271 

Clotho,  271 

Clotilde,271 

Cloud,  271 

Cloud,  St.,  272 

Cloudbeny,  272 

Clove,  272 

Clover,  272 

Cloves,  274 

Clovis,  274 

Cloyne,  274 

Club,  275 

Club-Moss,  275 

Cluny,  275 

Cluiiy,  Order  of  Mouks  • 

Cl^iieidae,  276 

Clmerius,  277 

Clwvd,  278 

Clyde,  278 

Cly'mene  [Xaidop] 

Cly'peas  [KchinidieJ 

Clypeusttr  [Kchiniilir| 

Cly^peus  Sobicski,  27» 

Clysters,  278 

Clythia,  279 

Clytus,  279 

Cuidui,  279 

Coach,  2S0 

Coagulation,  281 

Coaita  [Ateles.  Spurici  \ 
ii.,  p.  547] 

Coal,  Cuntposition  oft  281 

Coal  Fields,  231 

Coal  Plants,  290 

Coal  Trade,  296 

Coalbiouk  Dale  [Coal J 

Coast,  Gold,  29^* 

Cobalt,  TOO 

Cobalt  Ofe.i.  301 

Cobb  [Gull] 

Cobbett,\Vm.,  302 

Cobble  [Divi-r] 

Cobi  [Gobi] 

Cobiiii,  303 

Coblenx  (circUO,  303 

Coblenz  (tiiwo),  303 

Colirii  Ciiji^Uu  [ A*.p?  Wf 

Cobunif  (princEitiiSiij,  ,  3d|. 

Cobiirg  (baijin  ick),  Mi   .. 

Coburg  (to«  u),  3P4 

Coca,  304 

Cocciu^lla  [Trimera] 

Coccotb.ruu&tes  [Gri«U'sU 

C6»culn8,  3('5 

Coccus  [Gullinsecta] 

Coccus  Cacto  [Cochiortlj' 

Coccj'zus  [Curuhdr] 

Cochabam:  a  [Bolivia]    . 

Cochiii-Chiiia,  307 

Cocbin*-4il.  309  ^ 

CocUiiJUJil  Trade,  SOU     .    i 

CoE:blifrr&,  CuchliciL^ikAj  Ml 
luiTVii,  CochlodEiiA,  U( 
doQta,  CologeuiL,  C^itldi 
dra,   Cochloi^tyla  [B^ 

C«.ck  [Poultr\-]  I 

Coek  of  the  iLck  [  Pipradt 

Cock  of  th4'WooLl[t:.ijieicsil 

Cockatoo  [PiittacifliB] 

Ctjrhraue,  C4ipt,  J.  D ,  ^1* 

Cuck  Fit,  310 

Cock*i  Cumb  [C'uloiiia] 

Cui-k'i  Foot  Grass,  310 

Cockatrice.  310 

Cocker,  Edward*  31$ 

C-UL'  kcr  mouth ,  3 1 2 

Cockk'  [Conchacca] 

Cockney,  313 

CeiiktfftcliLBkttaAp] 
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nbrCVIoiia] 
iUt  [Gocoi] 
lam,  313 
Pupa] 
13 

4U,3U 
loddy,  314 
»dex,  314 
Opium] 
let  Cinq,  314 
Will] 
11,318 
iun  [Law  and  Legiitla- 

ns 

nt;318 

Baron  de,  3IS 

318 

<oi)oda] 
\\S 

lions  [Rome] 
19,319 

chiuro  [Zoonhytaria] 
►  rAIarriaj;eJ 
n^ConventJ 
[Nectarinidae] 
orKoethen,321 
(town).  321 

n 

ade,  323 

n,324 

U 

leel] 

Bnmdy;  CharenteJ 

324 
25 

ire,  (provioccO,  323 
TO  (town),  326 

326 

Hint] 
lawK),  3Jl 
'ixont] 
ward,  332 

(state),  335 
(town),  335 
Picid*] 
2ury«tomidaej 
333 
36 

r,337 

vm  [Mtflauth^ceflo] 
s  Autiunn61e,  339 
39 

^] 

rarrh] 

ladwallader,  339 

»,339 

a,  339 

,343 

in,  345 

lumming  Birds] 

946 

or  G>losi6um  [Am- 
itrt] 

rtn^^Uidae] 
t  [Consaniniiuity] 
[Benefice] 
I  (college).  347 
:Tt-vny,  348 
DO,  Line  of,  349 
My  Error  of,  349 
r,349 
0 

lod,  Adm.,  350 
uhn,35I 
Lothony,  351 
rillUm,  332 
352 

da  [Laniadas] 
Laniadxl 
George,  352 
Gcorgf^  the  Younger, 

153 

L  [Buckinghamshire] 

lamei] 
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Coloc&sia,  355 

Culucynth  [Cucumis] 

ColoczA,  355 

Culogne  *.  k'ircl%')T355 

t-o'o^^nf  (ti*wn),  355 

Colombia,  356 

Colon,  356 

Colmel,  357 

Coloniz  it  ion  Society,  American 


Colonna,  337 
Colonna,  VitttSria,  357 
Colonnade  [Civil  Architecture] 
Colony,  357 

CulL<(|iifLitidA  [CuciiTOtij 
C'jlotailo  (rirt?r),  S62 
( ^  o]  oittiwn  [  Ampbii  heatre] 
Cul^Riiianvi  Epiitlti  t^  thfij  363 
Cutlass u»  [Suituti] 
Cdour  (iti  uptiej)  [Light] 
Culitoiii  Johu,  3G3 
Coltsfoot,  363 
C61uber,  363 
Columba  fCalumbidaF] 
Cuhimba  N6achi.  363 
Citumfiijium^  3ti4 
Cuirimbia  (district),  364 
Columbia  [Carolina,  South] 
Columbia  Kiver,  364 

ChJ£j:ii1]](13P,  365 

C  Ad  in  bi  nt?  [  Aqulkgia  ] 

Cgl^Liibiuin;,  377 

Calumljo,377 

Columbus,  378 

Columbus  [Ohio] 

C^umdla,  3S0 

roium^du*  (in  Butany)^  391 

CLjJu'ndli&?ea!i|  331 

Column,  3S1 

Column  (of  troops),  387 

CDlunnniria  [MadrephyllisDa] 

("olumnfferx,  388 

Ciihirei.  388 

Colli ri  [Sal amis 

Cjlut^a,  388 

Ccilviilo,  John 

t-uly'iubiilB?  [Divum] 

I'ulj'isilms  [Divers] 

Cdina  Berente«;s^  3S9 

CoiiifituliL,  3S9 

Combat,  Siujfle  [Duel] 

C  aiiiijiNiitiaiis  and  Permuta- 
tions, 391 

Combraiilcs,  392 

C.jmLretdcca*»  392 

Combustion  [tiiiat] 

CoiDifilj*  [Dratna] 

CoMi^uiiis,  3^2 

Comut»  31)3 

ComtlofBielft,  395 

Comet  of  Kiickc  [Encke*8  Co- 
met] 

Comet  of  Ilalley  [Ualley*8  Co- 
met] 

Comines,  Philippe  dc,  395 

Comftia,  39C 

Comma  (iu  music),  397 

Cummaguup.  397 

Ct^minaiuleryj,  397 

C^mtnaodiiiLS  Ff«?deric,  31^7 

Cjfiim*?1iiit  Jurome.  3Bii 

Commelluijj,  liuuic,  338 

Cjmmfndait),  TiS 

Commeusuj-atie,  399 

C  »ramircttiiii  Kpiiit41i<rom,  399 

C'a3Piner<?y  [  Meus^jDepaitmL^nt] 

('    Tirri  ri'irm  (Office  of),  4{l0 

Commit  ee,  400 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  401 

CL>inmodore,  402 

C/>mmoduj,  4tl2 

Common     Chord    (in    Muiic) 

[Chord] 
Common  Law,  403 
(>)mmon  Measure,  403 
Common  Picas,  Court  of,  403 
Commou,  Rights  of,  404 
Commoui  Tenancy  io»  405 
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Commons,  405 

Qimmoii»^Hoiite  fif^  405 

Cumnionifj  Ir^ich  tlitu^e  of  [Par- 
liament of  I  relanil  ] 

Coftimoiis,  Duclors^  [Doctor*' 
C^mmuHTii 

Cuinmunioi),  4  4 

Comneni  Family  [Alexis  Com- 
nenus] 

Ctjmo  (prDvince)i  416 

C^mo  (town),  417 

Comoiin,  Cupe,  417 

Comom  (county) J  4  !7 

Comom  (town),  417 

Comoro  Ii]aii(ti,4l3 

Companies*  Joint  Stock  [Joiot 
Stock  Cjimpftiiieil 

Camp  auie«.orGu]  lilsTBjraughs, 
p.  201 J  Cijllegium] 

Company,  418 

Compass,  Azimuth,  418 

Compass,  the  Mariner**,  418 

Compass,  History  of  the,  419 

Coiiipaf%es,  420 

Compi(?gucT  4'il 

Coin  l>ly  me  nt  t  42 1  "' 

CLimplexion  [Race] 

ComplutenjEian  Polyglot!  [Poly- 
glottsj 

Comp6sit8e,421 

Composite  Onht  [Ctvil  Archi- 
tecture; Column  J 

Composituint  423 

Composition  uf  Motion ♦  of  Ve- 
locity, jcc.  [Compos it lou] 

Cotnpoit  [Maii«rej 

Compoattiilla,  Siiotiaf^o  de,  424 

Compjuud  (Ci>mjto»ition] 

Cumpouiid  Addition  [Addition, 
&c.] 

Compmind  Flowers,  421 

Compound  Interest  [Interest] 

Compound  Qtinniities.  424 

ComiH>und  Ratio  [Composition ; 
llatio] 

Compn^asiou  [Expansion] 

Compurgitur,  42-1 

Cotntat  d*Arijfncpa,  424 

C>>rHte  [Count] 

Concan,  North  and  South,  424 

C*oucaYe  and  Convex,  425 

ConcAve  Lenses  [Lens] 

Concave  Mirrors  [Mirror] 

Concentric,  425 

Concepcion  I  Chile,  p.  64] 

Concepcion  (town),  425 

Concert,  425 

Concert-Pitch,  426 

Concerto,  426 

CoQcbicea^  426 

Co>3ehirrra>43 

Conchoid,  43 i 

Conch61epat  [Entomostomata] 

Concholog)'i  434 

( ;,j3iL-jii  lU'iiT  I  nk-rvaU  [Concord] 

Conclave,  434 

Concord,  434 

Concordance,  431 

Concordat,  435 

Concrete,  435 

Concubinage,  436 

Concussion  of  the  Brain,  Spine, 
&c.  [Hea4,  Injuries  or  Oie] 

Condimiuc  [La  CondjUEti^aeJ 

Coad£,  436 

Cond^ui-Noireau,  436 

CuncKs  l^rioce  de,  436 

Condenaation  [Expansion] 

Conditlac,  4;J7 

Ctniiliments  [Aromatic*] 

Cuuditiou  (ia  lawj^  437 

Couditioa  (inmatliematlcft)r  438 

Cnmlam,  413 

Condor,  439 

Condorcet,  441 

Condottiiri,  442 

CondylQra,  443 

Cone,  443 

Conesn  Bark,  444 

Conf aimtioD  [UUoiage] 
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Confederation    of    the    Rhine 
[Bonaparte,  p.  134] 
on  fen 
444 


rte,  p. 
(liar 


Conference   (liamptdn  Gonrt), 


Confei  V80,  44 1 

<'>nft'4aitm,  -!4l 

Confession  of  Augsburg  [Anga- 
bur-l 

('^mtiriiLatian^  445 

Ccmflim.iti^i^  rinUw)  [Deed] 

Coiifticiuff  445 

C:oiig6  d'E'ilire,  447 

CoiijjftT  [Miin^itid^] 

Con|fvstiori,  447 

Cos|^Eetou,  44S 

Cou^tiimtratCj  449 

Cou^^  449 

Ciiagreg.it ion,  451 

Cofigrefi^,     Amerkan     [Unite 
States  cf  N»  America] 

Congreve^  WiUianQ,  462 

C6m,  4fj2 

Cdnia  [CIrripcda] 

Conic  Sections,  452 

Conical  t^rcjeetiaii,  4^3         [ 

Confrere,  453 

CouiUra  [Isopoda] 

Copilites  [nrthoierata] 

Conlpora  [Polyparia  Membra* 
liacea] 

Comrosilres,  454 

Coiiium  Macnli'itnmi  454 

Coujeveram*  455 

Cunju^'atef  455 

Cunhtgationj,  455 

Conjunct  ion  a,  457 

Conn,  Liifb.  458 

Conitamar^  [Guliray] 

Connrtracen!,  45  S 

Council;!  ht J  4'}8 

Conjiecliait,  459 

Ci)nueli,  Sir  John,  460 

Connor,  460 

Conody'etium  [Polyparia  Mem- 
brauBcea] 

Conoelix,  460 

Conoid,  460 

Conon,  460 

Couon  (of  Alexandria),  461 

Con6vnIa  [Afclampu-i] 

Conrad  l.,lL,ia,IV,  461, 462 

Conrad  in,  4^i2 

Cmialvi,  Cftrdiuiil,  462 

Cuiisaugi  ti  h  i  I  y ,  4  B3 

Cuiisef  L|itiott,  463 

CoQwcratiufi,  464 

Couiterraeat  of  the  Staple,  465 

Conferva tt>ni  of  ihe  Puace,  465 

CurifurvnturyT  463 

Consislon,',  466 

Consols,  466 

Cunsonau^.  4GG 

Cuns^jnanE  [Alphabet,  p.  379] 

Cutiiii|jjriicyj  466 

Coti:,i[ilile,  46  G 

Constable,  Lord  High,  of  Scot- 
land, 468 

Con*tance  [  Conitjnsi] 

Constance,  Conncil  uf,  469 

Constans,  469 

Constant,  469 

Con9tanli[ll^,  Ptipe*  469 
Coniiantinople,  469 
CoQ^lantfntw,  469 
Con^lanttiis,  I.*  IL,473 
Ct^nilan*  i,town)i  474 
Coi^slani,  Of  Coijstaufc  (lake), 
Constf^lUiion^  475  [474 

Cynstipiiliaii,  476 
Coiislitutian»477 
Constitutions,  Apostolical,  479 
Constitutions,  Roman,  479 

Coniitibatautial,  480 
CouKubitantiationf  480 
Consul  (Koman),  480 
CooKid  (in  commerce),  481 
ConsumptionJ^ulmonary'  Phthi- 
lif  PuimcoaUs] 
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Consumption,  Mesenteric  [Ma- 
rasmus] 
Consumption  (in  political  econ.) 
ContacN  482  [482 

Contagion,  482 
ConUrlui  (family  of).  183 
Contempt  (in  law),  483 
Co'ilent,  483 
Continental  System,  483 
Continued  Base.  483 
ContortsB  [Apocynactse] 
Contraband,  484 
Contract  [Agreement] 
Contr'alto;  Contratenor  [Alto] 
Contrary  and  Contradictory,  484 
Couuloria  [Orthocerata] 


VOL.  VH. 
ConuKna  [Folyparia  Membra- 

nacea] 
Cotmlus  [Echinodermata] 
ConuB  (zoology),  484 
Convent,  485 
Convention,  Military,  485 
Convergent,  &c.,  48G 
Converse,  487 
Convex  [Concave] 
Conveyance,  487 
Conveyancing,  488 
Conviction     [Justice    of     the 
Convocation,  488  [Peace] 

Convulvtil&cesB,  489 
Conv61vulu8,489 
Convolvului  Jalappa,  489 
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Convoy,  489 

Convulsions,  489 

Conwy  [  Caernarvonshire] 

Cooch  Bahar,  492 

Cook,  Captain,  493 

Cooke,  Benjamin.  495 

Cooke,  George  Frederic,  495 

Cooler,  496 

Cooi>er  [Shaftesbury,  Karl  of] 

Coordinates,  495 

Coorg,  496 

Copaiba,  496 

Copaffera  Officin&lu,  497 

Copal,  497 

Copal  VRrnish,  497 

Copenhagen  (district))  497 
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Copenhagen  (tovn),  497 

Copernicus,  498 

Coping,  501 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  A 

Copper,  501 

Copper,  Statistics  of.  5^9 

Copper,  Alloys  of  [Coppa 

Copper,  Ores  of  [Copper] 

Copper-Nickel  p<iickell 

Copper  Mine  Rirer,  &0o 

Copperas,  506 

Coppice,  506 

Copt,  507 

Coptic  Language,  60T 

C6pula,  508 

Copyhold,  509 
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Copyright,  page  1 

Coquimbo  [Chile] 

Coquimbo  (town),  3 

Cor  Ciroli,  3 

Cor  Le6nis  [Regulus] 

Coriicina,  3 

Coral  [Polyparia  Corticifera] 

Coral  ha  [Poly  paria  Corticifera] 

Coralli  nes  [  Pseu  dozoaria] 

Coranto  [Courante] 

Corbel,  5 

Corcy'ra,  5 

Cord,  5 

Cord  (in  music)  [Chord] 

Corday,  Charlotte,  7 

Cordeliers,  7 

Cordiaceie,  7 

Cordon,  8 

Cordonniers,  8 

C6rdova,  8 

Cor6a,  8 

Corelli,  9 

Corfe  Castle  [Dorsetshire] 

Corfu,  9 

Coriandrum  Sativum,  1 1 

Coriar&cesB,  11 

Corinth,  12 

Corinthian  Order  {Civil  Archi- 
tecture] 

Corinthians,  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
to  the,  13 

Coriol4nus,  13 

Cork,  14 

Cork  Trade  [Bark] 

Cork  (county),  14 

Coik  (bishop's  see),  17 

Coik  (city),  18 

Cormorant  [Pelecanids] 

Corn  Trade,  19 

Curn&cf  SB,  22 

Coro&ro.  23 

Cornea  [K\e] 

Corufille,  Pierre,  23 

Coruville,  Thomas,  25 

Cornelian  Cherry  [Cornacea] 

Cornet  (in  the  army),  25 

Cornet  (musical  instr.)  25 

Cornice  [Civil  Architecture ', 
Column] 

Comouailles,  25 

Corns,  25 

Cornu  Ammonis)  25 

Cornuc6piji.  28 

Coriius  [CornacesB] 

Cornwall,  28 

Cornwallis,  42 

Corolla,  43 

Corollary,  43 

Coromandel  Coast,  43 

Coron,  43 

Cor/ina  [Column] 

Cor6ua  Bore&lis  and  Austr&lis, 
44 

Comnation,  44 

Coroner,  45 

C/oronet,  46 

Cor6nula  [Cirripeda] 

Corporal,  46 


Corporation  and  Test  Acts  [Bo- 
roughs of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  v.,  p.  202] 

Corporations  (Municipal)  of  Ire- 
land, 48 

Corpulence  [Obesity] 

Corpus  Christi  (Camoridge),  53 

Corpus  Christi  (Oxford),  53 

Corpus  Juris  Civ{lis,  54 

Corpuscular  Theory  [Molecular 
Theory] 

Correcting  PUfe  [Navigation] 

Correction,  HousfS  of  [Refor- 
mation, Houses  of] 

Corre|;gio,  54 

Correze,  55 

Corrib,  Loch,  57 

Corridor,  57 

Corniptiou  of  Blood  [Attainder] 

Corset,  57 

Corsica,  57 

Cort6  [Corsica] 

Cortes,  Heman,  61 

Cortes,  62 

Cortona,  65 

Cort6na,  Ij*ietro  Berretini,  66 

Corundum,  66 

Corunna,  66 

C6rvid8e,  66 

Corvo,  73 

Corv-iis,  73 

Coryl6ceBB,  73 

Cory  1  us,  73 

Corymb,  74 

CorymbifersB  [Composite] 

C6rypha,  74 

Coryphsna,  74 

Coryphsus  [Chorus] 

Corystes,  75 

Corythaix  [Touraco] 

Cos,  75 

Cosecant,  Cosine,  &c.  [Trigo- 
nometry]^ 

CosenzA  [Calabria] 

Cosi  (river),  75 

Coslin,  76 

Coslin  (town)  76 

Cosmo  the  Klder  [Medici] 

Cosmo  I.,  76 

Cosm6fcony.  77 

Cosm6mphy,  78 

Cossacks,  78 

Cosseir,  79 

Cossimbazar  [MoQ^shedabad] 

CossonuM,  79 

Cossus,  80 

Cds8}'phus,  80 

Costa-Kica  [Central  America] 

Co8tant{na,B0 

Costard,  George,  81 

Coster,  Lawrence,  81 

Costr6ma  ^province),  82 

Costr6ma  (town),  82 

Costs,  in  law,  82 

C8te  d'Or,  84 

Cot6  Droit,  Cot6  Gauche,  85 

Cotentin,  86 

Cotes,  Roger,  87 

Cdtea  du  ff^id,  ST 


Cotinga^Coracina ;  Piauhau ; 
Procaias] 

Cottage  [House] 

Cottage  Allotments,  88 

Cottbus,  89 

Cotteswold  Hills,  89 

Cottf n,  Sophie  Restaud,  89 

Cotton,  90 

Cotton  Cultiration  and  Trade, 
91 

Cotton  Spinning,  94 

Cotton  Manufacture  and  Trade, 
97 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  101 

C(»ttus,  102 

Coturnix  [Quail] 

Cotyledon,  103 

Coua  [CuculidseJ 

Couch  Grass,  103 

Couching  [Cataract] 

Cough, 104 

Couguar  [Felis] 

^!oui  [Testudinata] 

Couia  [Ooypou] 

Coulomb,  106 

Coumarouna  odor4ta,  1 06 

Councillors  [Boroughs  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  p.  1 10] 

Counsel,  106 

Count,  107 

Counter-Approach,  107 

Counter- Forts,  107 

Counter-Guards,  107 

Countermine  [Mines,  Military] 

Counterpomt,  108 

Counterscarp,  1 09 

Countervallution,  109 

County  [Shire] 

Couraiite,  109 

Courcelies  [Hainault] 

Courier,  109 

Courier,  Paul  Lewis,  1 10 

Courland,  110 

Couroucou  [Trogon] 

Course  of  Exchange  [Exchange] 

Court-Martial,  111 

Court  of  Record  [Courts] 

Courtesy  of  England,  112 

Courtesy  of  Scotland,  112 

Courtray,  or  Courtrai,  113 

Courts,  113 

Couserans,  orCouzerans,  115 

Coutances,  115 

Couthon  [Committee  of  Public 
S.ifety] 

Coutras,  116 

Couvin  [Namur] 

Cove,  116 

Covenant,  116 

Covenant      and      Covenanters 
[Cameronians] 

Coventry,  117 

Coverdale,  Miles,  119 

Covered  Way,  119 

Coverture  [Wife] 

Cow,  120 

Cow-Tree,  120 

Cowes  [Wight,  Isle  of] 

Cowhcb,  or  Cowftge,  121 


Cowley,  121 
Cowpursley,  122 
Cowparsnep,  122 
Cowper,  William,  122 
Cowpox  [Vaccina] 
Cowry  ShelU,  123 
Coxe,  William,  123 
Coypel,  124 
Coypou,or  Coj-pu,  124 
Crab,  125  . 

Crabbe,  George,  I^ 
Crabr6nidae,  128 
Cxabtree,  William  [Hm 

remiah] 
Cricidse,  128 
Cracow  ^republic),  133 
Cracow  (town).  133 
Crdcticus  [Barita] 
Cradling.  134 
Craig,  John.  134 
Craig,  Sir  Thomas,  134 
Crai^,  John,  135 
Crambe  Marftima,  136 
Crambus.  136 
Cramer,  Gabriel,  136 
Cramp  [SpasmJ 
Cramp,  or  Crampern,  136. 
Cranberry,  136 
Cran borne  [Dorsetahin].  , 
Crane  [Gniidse]  j 

Cran^on  [Crustacea;  SMi 
Cr&nia  [Branchiopodaj  .., 
CranioIogyTPhrenology}^, 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  136  •  i 
Crape,  140  ...'i 

Crashaw,  RichaTd,  14p  j, 
Crassatella  [Conchacea]^  .•  i 
Cr&ssiiia  [Veneride]  i 
Crassulaceap,  141  _.| 

Crasiius,  141  a 

Cra-sus,  Lucius  Lidaii^l 
CratfiBi^us,  142  - 

Craterus  [Alexander  lOdt 
Crates,  143      .  j 

Cratiims,  143 
Cratippus,  143  .^i 

CrawBsh  [Astacui;  CnM 
Crayons,  143  • 

Cream  [Butter]  ■  :i 

Creum  Fruit,  144 
Creasote,  144 
CrebUlon,P.J.de,  144  .. 
Creblllon,  C.  P.  J  de,  ». 
Crecy,  145 
Credent  ials,  145 
Credit,  [Bill  of  ExehaaSN 

Currency] 
Crediton[D«*vonshire] 
Creech,  Thomas,  145 
Creed,  146 
Creek,  14f 
Creek  IntUans,  146 
Creeper,  146 

Creett  and  Cliippewayt,  149 
Crefeld  Ccircle  and  town)  U 
Crema  [Lo<li] 
Cremnits,  150 
Cremona,  1.50 
Crem6na  (vioUn}|  t51 
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[MAlle«ceal 

It,  151 

51 

.  [Galyptrnda] 

ftrui,  151 

am  [Twilight] 

Jrecy] 

Mne,  Depaitraentl 
)og8Uil  Grass  [dyno- 

I  Group,  152 

ndia] 

55 

>5 

!?irripeda] 

6 

i  (circle),  156 

I  (town).  157 

.B.,  157 

s  [Somersetshtre] 

BiuridflB]' 

James,  157 

58 

1  [Brecknockshire] 

158 
[Milleporidn] 

Punishment  [Becca- 
»8  [riaj 

[Encrinite] 
»,  160 

lari«a,voL  vi.,  p.  404] 
[Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi., 

%  [Cephalopoda,  vol. 

160 
SO 
52 
162 

lit  [Lacertiadse] 
9 
^0 

liam,  170 

fHoss  and  Cromarty] 
fcirfolk] 
170 

Thomas,  170 
Oliver,  171 
Richard,  174 
Henry,  175 
(eouuty),  175 
;town),  176 
(In  Russia),  176 
ilands,  177 
tation  of  [Arable 
7  Land] 

7 

ushment),177 

r  [Archery] 

isJ[Viverridn] 

FnnjrUlida] 

irus  ^attlesnaks] 

178 

Rattletnake] 

.  Calabria),  178 
>taiiy),  178 
1,179 
J*.  179 

f 
182 


I: 

ihe  Sun,  ISi 

io'rvidm] 


VOL.  vni. 
Croydon,  182 
Crozophora  Tinct6ria,  183 
Crucible,  183 
Crucfferae,  183 
Crucirustra  [Frin{^Uid»J 
Cruden  [ConcordaoceJ 
Crusades,  184 

Cruses,  Academia  della,  187 
Cr6sius,  188 
Crusticea,  188 
Cruth,  or  Crwth,  198 
CruK,  198 

Cruz,  Santa  [Santa  Cruz] 
Cruz,  Vera  [Vera  Crux] 
Cryolite,  198 
Crypsirina  [Temia] 
Crypt,  198 
Cryptoc^phalus,  198 
Cryptoconchus,  198 
Cryptog&mia,  198 
Cry'ptoiiix  [Tetraonidaej 
Crypt6phagus,  198 
Ciyptoprocta  [ViverridaB] 
Cryptorhy'nchides,  198 
Crypt6stoma  [Chismobranchia- 

ta,  vol.  vii.,  p.  94] 
Crypto rus  [Tinamou] 
CryNtalline  Lens  [Kye] 
Crystallography,  199 
Csaba,  or  T&aba,  202 
Csaoad,  or  Tsanad,  202 
Csongrad  (county),  202 
Csongrad  (towu),  202 
Ctenod4ctyl«,  202 
Ctenodactylus,  202 
Ci^Domys  [Muridie]    ' 
Ctenostoma,  203 
a^Mias,  203 
Ctesfbius,  203 
Ct  Siphon,  203 
Ct^siphon  (of  Athens),  203 
Cuba,  203 
Cube.  206 
Cubebs  [Piper] 
Cubit,  206 
CuckfieldrSussex] 
Cuckoo  [Cuculidss;  Cuculinie] 
Cuerilidae,  206 
CucuKun,  207 
Cuculleea  [Pulyodonta] 
Cucumber,  211 
Cucumber,  Spirting,  211 
Cacumis,  21 1 
Cucumis  Golocynthis,  212 
Cuc(irbita,  212 
CucurbitacesB,  212 
Cuddapah,  213 
Cuddalore,  214 
Cudworth,  Ralph,  214 
Cuenqa,  215 

Cuers  [Var,  Department] 
Cuirass,  215 
Cuirassiers,  216 
Cui^cius,  216 
Cuiex[Culicides] 
CuKddes,  216 
Cullen,  Waiiam,  217 
Cull6den.218 
Culm,  218 
Culm  (eircle),  218 
Culm  (town),  218 
Culm    [Anthracite ;    Bideford, 

pp.  388,  389] 
Culmbach,  218 
Culmination,  219 
Cultirustres,  219 
Culverin  [Artillery] 
Curon,  219 


VOL,  VIII. 
Cuman^  219 
Cumania,  Great,  219 
Ciimauia,  Little,  219 
Cumberland,  219 
Cumberland  (Bishop),  2:29 
Cumberland  (dramatist),  230 
Cumbrian  Mountains,  230 
Cum(n;;ia  [Conchacea,  vol.  vii. 

p.  430] 
Cumfnum  Cy'minum,  231 
Cun^o  [Com] 
Cunitz,  Maria,  231 
Cunin^hamia  Sinensis,  231 
CiinouittoeaB,  231 
Cupar  Fife,  231 
Cupel,  Cupellation  [Assaying] 
Cupid,  232 
Ciipola  [Dome] 
Cupping,  332 

Cupressiis  Pfsticha  [Taxodium] 
CupresMus  Thuioides  [Thuja] 
CnpulifersB  fCorylaces] 
Cura^oa,  233 

Ctiracy  and  Curate  [Clergy] 
Cur&tor,  233 
C^ircuma  Longa,  233 
Curdistan  [Kurdistan] 
Curfew,  234 
Curia  [Comitia] 
Curisches  Haff,  234 
Curl  [Potatoes] 
Curlew  [Scolupacidtp] 
Cumoul  (principality},  234 
Cumoul  (town),  234 
(Currant,  234 
Currency,  234 
Current,  235 
Currents  at  Sea,  235 
Currie,  James,  236 
Curr6ca  [Black-Cap ;  Sylviadie  J 
Curs6riu8,  236 
Curtate,  237 
Curtein,  or  Curtana,  237 
Curvature,  237 
Curve,  238 
Oirzola,  238 
Cuscut6cea,  238 
Cusp,  239 

Cusp  (in  archit.)  239 
Cusset,  239 
Custard-apple,  240 
Custom  House,  241 
Customs- Duties,  241 
CUstrin  (arde),  242 
CUstrin  (town),  242 
Cutch,  242 
Cuticle,  243 
Cuttack  (district),  243 
Cuttack  (town),  244 
Cutting,  244 
CuttleFiih  [Cephal6poda,  vol. 

vi.,  p.  425  ;  Sepiadss] 
Cuvier,  24f 
Cuxhaven,  246 
Cusco,  247 
Cyanic  Acid,  247 
Cyanogen,  247 
Cycad&ces,  247 

Cy'dadesFArchipelagOyGreeian] 
Cyclanth&ces,  248 
Cyclns  [Venerids] 
Cycle,  248 
Cy'dica,248 
Cyclobranchians,    (Cuv.)    [Cy- 

dobranchiata ;    Cervicobran- 

chiata] 
Cyclobranchiata,  248 
Cy'cloid,249 


VOL.  VIIL 
Cyd6lithes  [Madriphy1li»a] 
CyclopasMia  [Dictionary] 
Cyclops    (zooloj;y)    [Branchlo- 

poda,  vol.  v.,  p.  340  et  seq.] 
Cycl6!»toma  [IlelicidoB] 
Cyder  [Cider] 
Cydnus  [Anatolia;  Cilicia] 
Cydoiiia  vul^&ris,  250 
Cygnus  (couMt.),  250 
Cygnus [Swan] 
Cylinder,  250 
Cymitium  [Column] 
Cymba  [Volutidtt] 
CymbalM,  250 
Cymbiilia  [Thecosomata] 
Cyme,  251 

Cymodoc£a  [Isopoda] 
Cym6thoa  [Isopoda] 
Cynanthus  [Humming  Birds] 
Cy'nara,  251 
Cynares  [Gjmpositas] 
Cynaroc^phalae  [Cumposita] 
Cyn4rrhodon,  25l 
Cynics,  251 
Cynictifl/J51 
Cynips  Quercus  [Galls] 
Cynoc£phalus  fBaboon,  voL  iii. 

Cynomon&ces,  253 
Cynosura,  253 
Cynos6rus  cristdtus,  253 
Cy'nthia,  253 
Cyi»erice8B,253 
Cypr»'ida>,  254 
Cypress  [CiipressusJ 
Cj  priinus,  St.,  259 
Cypricardia  [Submyiilacea] 
Cy'prina  [Venerfda] 
Cyprfnidse,  260 
Cyprlnuj.  [Cyprinidap] 
Cypris   [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v., 

p.   341   et    seq. ;    Crubtacea^ 

vol.  via.,  p.  198] 
Cyprus,  201 
Cy'pselus  [Corinth] 
Cy'pselus  [ll'uundmidiB] 
Cyr,  St,  262 
Cyr6ua  [Venerida] 
Cyreu&ica,  262 
Cyrendjcs,  264 
Cyr6ne,  265 

Cyril,  St.,  of  Jerusalem,  265 
Cyiil,  St.,  of  Alexandria,  266 
Cyrillus,  267 
Cyrtandr&eesB,  267 
Cyrus  1.,  267 
Cyrus  II.,  267 
Cyrus  (rivers),  268 
Cystingia,  268 
Cythfira  [Cerigo] 
Cyther»a  [Venerid«] 
Cytherlna  [Branchiopoda 

vol.  v.,  p.  341] 
Cytin&ce«,  269 
Cy'tisus,  270 
Cy'tisus  Scopirius,  270 
Cy'zicus,  270 
Czar,  270 

Cxaslau  (circle),  270 
Czaslau  (town),  270 
Czegl^d,  270 

Cremigof  (government"),  270 
Czernigof  (town),  271 
Ciernovitz  (county).  271 
Czernovitx  (town),  271 
Czirkiiits,  271 
Ciortkuv,  272 


D. 


1>,  which  occunies  the  fourth  place  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet and  those  nerivcd  from  it,  is  the  medial  letter  of  the 
onlcr  of  dentals  or  pjilato-dcntals.  It  readily  interchanges 
wilh  those  of  the  same  or^an.  The  German  langua<;e  and 
the  Eni^lish  oflfer  an  abundance  of  examples. 

1.  IJ  in  German  correspontLi  to  th  in  English,  as  d^t/i, 
thine;  devk-eii,  think:  dtt,  thou;  dieb,  thief;  dnnner^  thun- 
der; rfor;j,  thorn;  durc/t,  through;  tod,  death;  hrwirr, 
brother;  erde^  earth;  ledcr,  leaiher,  &c.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  th  in  German,  which  however  is  not  pronounce<l 
a^  among  us,  corresponds  to  d  in  English,  as  M/iw,  dew ; 
thiif,  dale ;  thaler,  dollar ;  thu-n,  do  ;  that,  deed ;  theil,  dole 
and  deal ;  rnth,  red;  nnth,  need;  muth,  mood. 

'i,  T  in  Goin:an  to  d  in  English,  as  /n^gr.  day :  taub.  deaf; 
taube,  dove ;  tir/\  deep ;  traum.  dream ;  /or/,  death ;  brot, 
bread  ;  br<^itj  hn.>ad ;  irnrt,  word ;  bart,  heard. 

3.  D  in  Latin  to  z  or  *.?,  or  .9  final  in  German,  and  /  in 
En;;lish,  as  dncem,  zchrn  or  zchit,  ten ;  dt'trtfitft,  zehe,  toe ; 
diu),  zwn/j  two;  din^imi  (the  same  :is  lingua\  zitngfi, 
tongue ;  ihns  (dent),  zahn,  tooth  ;  cor  (cord-is),  ht'rz,  heart ; 
duc-f'rp,  zieh-rn,  \\i\i\  dnmu-rt\  zidnn-rn,  tame;  sud-or, 
j?c/i//-mv,  sweat;  ;•#•.¥  (/^f /-/>), /«.v*,  fnot ;  ed-er^,  exu-en, 
eat ;  cluderfiy  schtiexs  tin,  shut ;  r«/  //,  hass-eit,  hale;  qmnlf 
tvu^f  what ;  id,  es,  it :  f^nwdis',  ^ro^s,  j^reat. 

4.  D  is  interchnngeable  wiih  /,  and  this  most  freely. 
.Compare  the  Greek  firms   Ocvvnu'i:,  lloXvcivKfji;,  layLiXtj^, 

caKov  w,  r«-iu,  with  the  Laiin  UiijfS,M/itjr,  lapsihx,  /(tcru- 
fwt,  lis^a-rr.  In  the  (irei'k  language  itself  compare  (uvm 
with  ("iiXof.  i^iXoc  with  i"^c  (Cf^c-oi) ;  and  in  tlie  Latin,  WAi, 
sca/a,  nuiht,  rnlla,  wiili  the  M-rbs  svdr(u  scand-o,  Jtiand-o, 
rad-t).  Veaidid  and  Di^entia,  tw«)  small  streams  of  antient 
Italy,  are  now  called  rcspi'ct  ively  I'crxif^lid  and  Licenza. 
So  the  Italians  say  cither  cderit  or  d/rru  for  ivy;  nnd  the 
Latin  ratida,  a  tail,  is  in  Ilaliim  coda,  in  Siianish  roAi.  Hut 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in>.tanfes  of  this  change  exists 
in  the  words  pfevcn  and  tivehw  in  both  of  which  the  /  has 
grown  out  of  a  rf  in  decern.  In  the  same  way,  wliile  the 
Greek  has  uKa  for  ten,  the  Lithuanian  prefers  lika;  and 
of  two  Sanscrit  diale<'ts,  one  has  dasan,  the  other  lasan,  for 
the  same  numeral.'  The  jHJople  of  Madrid  call  themselves 
MadriIe7V}9. 

5.  D  attaches  itself  to  the  letter  w.  Thus  We  find  Gr. 
rfii-w,  and  1-jit.  tendn,  stretch;  Lat.  r//yi?>,  Eng.  ^OMnrf; 
Lat.  KOJutfi^  Encf.  sound:  Lat.  and  Gr.  root  fitv  or  men, 
Eng.  mind;  Gcr.  abend,,  Eng.  wen  or  eren-imr*  Ger. 
dinner,  Eng.  thunder;  Ger.  niemand,  Eng.  no-nunt.  And 
our  English  term  hnsfmnd,  is  a  (Corruption  of  hnute-man 
(Lat.  dominus).  This  d  is  particularly  apt  \o  insert  itself 
after  an  n  when  an  r  follows.  Thus  from  the  Latin  ciner-in, 
getter,  tetter,  come  the  Frencli  ccndre,  gctulre,  tendrc.  And 
the  latter  language  ha»*  the  futures  iiettdrai,  tiendrci,  where 
analogy  would  have  led  to  rctiir-ai,  tetiir-ai. 

0.  l)i  before  a  vowel  is  changed  into  a  .if  or  j\  as  Diatius 
or  Jiinux,  the  god  of  light  (dies)  in  R(iman  mythology; 
Diatia  or  Jatta,  the  goddess  of  light.  So  Dieapiter  and 
Jupiter  are  thu  same  name.  The  I^tin  htdie  is  in  Italian 
ogf^e.  Sometimes  a  z  is  i)referred  to  a  g,  es])ecially  in  the 
Greek,  Italian,  and  German  languages.  In  the  Greek,  for 
example,  l^a  is  used  for  ha ;  hence  lao),  vivo,  and  ^laira,  are 
eonnected,  and  the  same  town  on  the  African  coast  is  called 
indifferently  Hippo  Zart/tux  or  //.  Diarrhutas. 

7.  Dn  before  a  vowel  is  ehange<l  into  b  or  v.  [See  B.] 
"With  this  principle  is  connecte<l  the  change  of  d  into  r,  in 
the  worfls  siutrint  sundeo  and  af  I'c,  chwis  and  claudo,  and 
the  river  Suerus  or  W<"r. 

8.  Instances  occur  where  rf  is  interchanged  with  both  the 
other  medialft ;  with  ^,  as  in  Latin  barba,  verbum,  English 
beard,  lard;  with  g,  as  in  the  Greek  Aqfiijri^p  from  yrj 
firjrtjn,  Trtjroc,  Mhe  ]>ce<'h,'  as  well  as  ^qyoc,  and  in  the  two 
names  of  I  he  African  city,  Kapxn^titv  and  Carthago,  One 
mav  often  hear  in  ilic  moutlis  of  children  dorxl  for  good, 
and  do  for  i'o. 

9.  D  wlurn  flanked  by  vowels  often  disappears  in  the 
transition  of  W(»rds  fn>m  Latin  into  French.  Compare  ^fe- 
lodunuin,  Lml, virus,  rndum,  vadia,  meditix,  Jiden,  nudux, 
Cauda,  assiderc,  vid^re,  with  Meiun,  Louis,  guc,  rcw,  ;;«*, 
/oi,  nu,  qui^u^,  n/t^eoir,  roir. 

For  the  forms  of  liie  letter  D  sco  Alphabet. 


D  as  a  Roman  numeral  signifies  five  hundrecL  It  u  mon 
correctly  written  I3.    [Nt-mkrals.] 

D  (in  MiLsic\  the  second  note  or  degree  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  answering  to  the  re  of  the  Italians  and  Fa'nch. 

DABCHICK.    [DivKRs.] 

DA  CAPO  (from  the  head,  or  beginning),  an  Italian 
musical  term,  siixnifying  that  the  first  part,  or  strain,  ii,  to 
be  repeated,  and  to  conclude  at  the  sign  of  the  pause  (C  \ 
or  at  the  word  /itte.  The  phrases  in  use  arc,  Da  Capn  a! 
fine,  and  Da  Capo  ai  segno :  i.  e.,  *  From  the  besrinning 
(or  over  again)  to  the  fitie,^  or  *  to  the  sign.'  This  tcnn 
is  abbrovjatel  bv  the  letters  D.  C. 

DACCA  JELALPOKE  (Dhaka),  one  of  the  districti 
into  which  the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided ;  it  lies  be- 
tween 23^  and   Ji®  N.  lat.,  and  between  90*'  and  91"  K. 
long.,  and  is  bounded  by  the  district  of  Mymunsingh  oh 
the  north,  by  Tijicrah  on  the  east,  by  Tiperah  and  Backer- 
gunge  on  the  south,  and  by  Rajeshahy  and  Jessorc  on  the 
west.    The  limits  of  this  district  were  much  more  exten- 
sive before  the  year  isuo  than  they  are  at  present,  reaching 
as  fur  south  as  tin*  ^ea.  and  as  far  north  as   the  Garroxr 
mountains.    It  then  containinl  an  area  of  more  than  15,000 
square  miles,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than 
fjOOO  square  miles.  The  suiface  of  this  district  is  unirirmlr 
low  and  levi-l,  and  being  intersected  by  the  Ganges  ana 
Brahmapootra,  a  gri'at  part  of  the  lands  arc  periodically 
covered   with   water   by    the   overflowing  of  those  tvitn 
<luring  the  rainy  scastm.    At  these  times  the  villages  irhich 
are  built  on  artilb-ial  embankments  have  the  appearance  of . 
small  islands.    The  deposits  letl  by  these  inundations  fcr^. 
tilize  the   soil.    Tlic  lands  are  only  partially    cultivated:  , 
towards   the  north   and  west  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  , 
jungle  in  whieh  are  great  numbers  of  wild  elcpliants  whiA,, 
cau^e  much  damage  to  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  eidtivation.    Towards  the  south  lul. 
the  east  nearly  scvtin-eighths  of  the  land  are  under  cul-  j! 
tivation,  producing  rice,  betid-nut,  hemp,  cotton, and  i^Qgpr*{j 
The  abundance  oj'  the  rice  harvests  has  caused  the  dismol 
to  be  called  the  granary  of  Bengal. 

Dacca  is  principally  known  in  Europe  fiir  its  manufae-  ^ 
tures  of  cotton  goods!    The  striped  and  figured  muslins  d  .^ 
Dacca  were   long  celtd)r:ited  throughout  the  world.    Tbi 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  these  fabrics  were  onco  unrivalled^^ 
but  of  late  years  the  weavers  of  Paisley  and  Manchester !, 
have  so  successfully  competed  with  those  of  Dacca,  that  « , 
large  proportion  of  the  families  in  that  district,  ttIio  hsTf 
for  many  generations  employe<l  themselves  in  their  produe^.^ 
tion,  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  other  pursuits.  Another  g 
reason  for  this  change  may  be  found  in  the  altered  conditi(j|!^ 
of  the  former  lords  of  the  country,  among  whom  the  ct^ 
rious  fabri(!s  of  Dacca  were  hebl  in  the  highest  estimatu)l^ 
and  who  are  now  unable  to  gratify  their  taste  for  expemsk. 

Tlie  niins  of  antient  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples  lie  | 
spread  all  over  the  ccmntry ;  and  in  many  places  are  seen  the  i 
remains  of  fortresses  constructed  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  f 
the  Mughs,  but  they  are  all  now  dilapidated  and  the  cannm 
renderecl  useless.  The  settled  estates  are  mostly  parcelUl.^ 
out  into  small  talooks,  or  Zaraindaries,  and  tnese  an 
divided  and  sub-divided  into  ver\'  insignificant  farms.  The 
principtil  towns  are  Dacca,  Rajnaghur.  Narraingunge,  FlI^ 
reedpore,  and  Soonergong.  Rajnaghur  stands  on  the  east , 
side  of  the  Puddah,  the  c:ran<t  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  ill  1 
2.r  2-2'  N.  hit.,  and  1)0"  25'  E.  long.,  *23  miles  south  byweit  j, 
from  Dai'ca :  Narraingunire  stands  on  the  west  side  of  i 
branch  of  the  Brahmaputra,  ab(mt  8  miles  south-east  from 
Dacca,  in  23'  37'  N.  lat.,  and  90''  3j'  E.  long.  This  town 
contains  a  population  of  more  than  1.5,000  souls,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  inland  places  of  trade  in  Bengal.  SalU 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  iirain,  are  the  principal  objects  of  this 
trade.  Numerous  indiiro  factories  are  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  the  soil  is  fe>'ourablc  for  the 
growth  of  the  indigo  plant.  On  the  opposite,  or  cast  side 
of  the  river,  is  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  to  which  greet 
numbers  of  devotees  resort  from  the  neighbouring  towne 
to  see  what  is  dcscnbed  as  the  foot-mark  of  the  prophet  dT 
Mecca.  Similar  foot-marks  ore  shown  in  several  other 
places  in  India,  and  impart  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  arc  placed.    Furreedpore  ie  eitaated  00 
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!  south  side  of  the  FuddaK  or  great  Ganges,  five  miles 
its  banks,  and  40  miles  from  Dacca:  it  is  tha residence 
Ihe  principal  civil  and  judicial  ofllrers  for  the  diiitrii't. 
nergtJiit^  stands  on  one  of  llie  branches  of  the  Brnb ma- 
in 23"  39'  N.  lat,,  and  90*  43'  E.  lonsj.,  about    13 
lies  south-east  from  Dacca*    This  is  said  to  have  been  in 
tient  times  a  large  cit)%  and  the  seat  of  government  before 
Rebuilding  of  the  town  of  Dacca;  it  is  now  little  more 
Uian  a  village;  it  was  long  celebrated  for  it§  manufacture 
If  beautiful  cloihi^  some  of  which  are  iitill  made  in  the 

lire  population  of  the  district  was  stated  in  1801 

' '  -'     half  were  Hindus  and  the  rest  Moham- 

fiou  of  slavery  is  recognisted*  and  slaves 

'I  by  deeds  of  sale,  which  are  registered 

ice  in  the  same  way  aa  other  convey- 

'  rogistered. 

A,  the  ca|iital  of  the  district  just   described,   is 

aa  branch  of  the   Ganges,  called  the  BiJorw? 

M  Ganges),  about  100  miie»  above  the  rooulh  of 

in  23"  47'  N.  lat.,  and  90^  1 7'  E.  long.     Dacca  is 

vclya  modem  town.     In  1 608  the  seat  of  goveni- 

removed  to  it  by  Ulam  Khan,  then  governor  of 

u  compliment  to  the  emperor,  the  name  of  the 

then  chanyctl  from  Dacca  to  Jehangire  Nugf^ur* 

^   ? hat  in  lOB'J  rice  was  sold  in  the  market  of 

te  of  G40  pounds  for  one  rupee,  and  that  to 

1  ic  tM^i  i\iQ  i^-eslern  gate  was  budt  up  by 

lerKhan,  and  an  inscription  placed 

.      pening  of  the  gate  until  the  price 

rticle  of  food  should  bo  again  equally  low, 

lorlv  a  much  more  extensive  plaro  than  it  is 

^n  of  Aurengzebe  exhibited  a  consider- 

nlour.  The  former  limits  of  the  citycon- 

y  ma^iflcent  building*,  such  as  bridges, 

s,  but  the  place^i  where  these  occur  are 

^  ;ut  overrun  with  jungle.     Including  the 

wn  occupies  a  apace  six  miles  long,  on  the 

er,  but  it  h  not  wide  in  proportion.     The 

rrow  and   crooketl,  and  the  houses,  for  the 

.  ..,,  1,.,  1,1..  ,,     ji^Q  native  population  in 

200,000  souls,  rather  more 

-    ..,,,. Mohammedans  and  the  rest 

r  are  several  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Ar- 

iiN  -iettlcd  in  the  place.     In  1823  a  society 

ipport  of  Christian,  Persian,  and  other 

iles  and  fomales  in  the  city  of  Dacca 

V.     This  society  took  under  its  charge  six 

three  yenrs  increased  the  number  to  twenty* 

1  by  1414  bcholars.    After  a  few 

(cty  fell  short*  in  consequence  of 

withdrawn    by   Ihe  wealthy  natives. 

'iStaaces  u  donation  was  made  to  the 

timcnU  but  by  no  means  ei^ual  to  its 

Is  have  in  consfHiuence  greatly  fullen 

■  ''i'"i^'ncy. 

\.  the  ant  lent  name  of  a  country  north  of  the 

id  soutii  of  Surmatia,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 

jxinus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tibiscus,  now  the 

f  wa'^  divided  into  Dacia  Ripensis,  Dacia  Alpen- 

'      iterranea.     The  antient  Dacia  coiupre- 

i   Transylvania,   Wallachia,   Moldavia^ 

tabu.      The   Daci  were  antiently  called   Davi^ 

to  Strabo  (p,  304,  c),  and  hence,  be  adds,  Ihe 

inmonly  applied  to  a  slave  in  Attica, 

man   slaves   being  imported  from  ttie 

lu^  Danube,  Thb  appears  from  the  plays  of 

were  translated  IVoni  the  Greek,  or  at  least 

*reek  model.     The  change  of  the  name  has 

I    iti  another  place.   [C,  *ind  column.]     The 

labitcd  by  the  Daci  and  the  Getrc:  the  Dari 

«rt  towards  Germany  and  the  source  of  the 

t'trr  occupicfl  the  part  towards  the  east  and 

.,  p.  304,  c.)     Both  the  Gcta>  and  Daci 

lage,    t Strabo,  p.  305,  a,)    The  Getic 

to  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  their 

in  the  bank**  of  the  Daiuibe.   The  I«iiin 

""Iota?.    The  principal  river  of  Dacia 

irh  its  tributary  the  Maristia,  falls 

r.     1(H  iL'  are  several  small  rivers  besides, 

Alt),  the  Aravus,  and  others,  which  also  fal! 


into   tlie  Danube,    The  first  expedition  of  iho  Emperor 
Trajan  w*a5  against  the  Daci,  headed  by  their  king  Dec 
balu:*,  and  the  wur,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended  j 
in  Iheir  submission  A.a  105  (Dion  Cassius.  Ixviii.)  to  tho  ^ 
Roman  power.     One  of  tlieir  chief  towns,  Sarmizegethusa, 
was  afterwards   called   Ulpia  Tmjani,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  which  was  gained.     In  X.D.  !250  Ducia  was' overrun  • 
and  conquered  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  . 
resigijed  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian.     Dornitian  celebrated 
bis  pretonded  exploits  against  the  Dacians  by  assuming  the 
title  Dacicus.  (Jmenal.  Sat.  vi.,  204.) 

DACIF/R,  ANDRE',  was  born  at  Ciwtrcs  in  165Ip,t 
studied  at  Saumur  nmler  Tanneguy  le  F^vrc,  wboj^c  daugh- 
ter Anne  he  married  in  16S3.  Both  husband  and  wife  be- 
came eminent  among  the  classical  scholars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  were  employed  with  others  to  com- 
ment upon  and  edit  a  series  of  tne  antient  authoi's  tbr  the 
dauphin,  which  form  the  collection  *  Ad  usutn  iXlphiuL' 
Maoame  Dacier's  commentaries  are  considered  as  superior 
to  thi»se  of  her  hijsband.  She  edited  Callimachus,  Florus*  y 
Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  the  history  which  goc^  by  .' 
the  name  of  Dictys  Cretenais,  all  of  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted,  with  her  notes.  She  published  French 
translations  of  the  Amphitrjon,  Ruden.s,  and  Lepidieus  of 
Plautu^,  with  a  good  pretiire,  of  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
of  the  Plutus  and  the  Clouds  of  ArLstophancs  and  of  Ana- 
creon  and  Sappho.  She  also  tranS'latcd  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  with  a  preface  and  notes.  This  led  to  a  contro- 
versy between  her  and  La  Motte,  who  had  spoken  slii^lit- 
ingly  of  Homer.  Madame  Dacier  wrote,  in  1714,  'Cun&i* 
dt'riitions  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  Gout/  in  which 
she  defended  the  cause  of  Homer  with  great  vivacity,  as 
*ihe  did  also  against  Father  Hardouin,  who  hod  written  an 
*  Apology  of  Homer,*  vvhich  was  more  a  censure  than  an 
apology.  The  warmth  however  with  which  both  the  Da- 
ciers  resented  anvthing  that  was  Baid  against  the  onticnt 
writers  was  carried  to  Ihe  extreme,  and  hud  at  times  some- 
thmg  ludicrous  in  it.  But  Madame  Dacicr's  enthusiasm 
was  real,  and  unacconipanie<l  by  pedantry  or  conceit.  Nei- 
ther did  her  learned  lucubmtnms  make  her  neglect  her 
domestic  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  she  was  gene- 
rous and  chant  able  trAvards  the  poor.  She  died  in  1720, 
and  her  husband  in  1722.  The  latter,  besides  hiscdilion* 
of  the  class^ics,  triinslatcd  also  into  French  the  works  of 
Hippocnites,  the  CEdipus  and  Klectra  uf^  Sophocles,  the 
Poetica  of  Aristotle,  and  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  which  last 
translation  is  inferior  to  Arayot*s;  ho  also  translated 
Horace,  but  neither  the  translation  nor  the  notes  are  much 
esteemed.  The  *  Bibliothcque  dcs  Anciens  Philosuphes/ 
9  vols.  12 mo.,  wafl  publisherl  under  Dacier's  name,  but  he 
only  Amiished  some  of  Pl:ito-s  dialogues  and  the  Manual  of 
Epictetus.  Dacier  was  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, secretary  to  the  French  Academy*  and  keeper  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  and  he  had  a  pension  of  2000 
francs  from  l^wis  XIV. 

DACNI^s.  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds  (the  Pit- 
Pits  of  BuflVm)  which,  ho  obsen'es,  represent  the  Curott^^s 
(Xiinthorrfm)  in  miniatnrc,  \a  their  conical  and  sharp  bill. 
Example,  Daerti ft  Cat/ana, 

DeseripiioTu — Cn?ruletin  blue ;  forehead,  ahoulders,  wings, 
and  tail  black.     Locality,  Mexico. 
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This  pretty  little  bird  is  tlie  Klotototl  of  the  Mexicans. 
Hernandez  says  that  it  lives  about  the  trees  of  the  Tetzeocaii 
mountains ;  that  it  i«  eatable :  that  it  does  not  sing,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  kept  in  tho  houses  of  tho  inha- 
bitants. 

DACTYL  is  the  name  of  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  a 
long  and  two  short  syllables,  as  tho  Latin  word  litiora;  or 
of  an  accented  syllable  followed  by  two  unaccented,  as 
gailery, 

DACTY'LTCS.  To  this  term  belong  all  those  metres 
which  consist  of  a  repetition  of  dactyls  or  equivalent  feet. 
The  long  syllable  may  be  the  first  in  the  line,  as  it  is  in  tlie 
heroic  verse  of  Homer ;  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  one  or 
two  short  syllables.  Thus  the  modern  anapestic  verse  is 
strictly  a  dactylic  metre,  as — 

•If  he  ha'd  any  fau'lts.  he  has  le'ft  us  in  dou'bt.' 

Of  the  dactylic  metres  the  most  common  are  the  hexa- 
meter, which,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  six  feet  [Hexa- 
meter], and  the  pentameter,  of  five  feet. 

The  dactylic  metre  often  alternates  with  trochaic  mea- 
sures.    Such  is  the  case  in  the  sapphic  and  alcaic  stanzas. 

DA'CTYLIS  GLOMERA'TA,  or  Cocksfoot  grass,  is  an 
extremely  common  plant  in  fields  and  waste  places,  growing 
and  flowering  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer.  It  has, 
in  its  wild  state,  a  coarse  bluish  rouc;h  herbage,  and  a 
llower-stem  about  three  feet  high,  divided  at  the  point  into 
a  loose  panicle,  each  of  whose  divisions  beai*s  a  cluster  of 
Howers  at  its  end.  The  glumes  are  two,  sharp-pointed, 
keeled,  and  rather  unequal ;  they  enclose  from  three  to  six 
liorcts,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  rough-ribbed  palca?, 
the  lower  and  outer  of  which  is  the  broader,  and  tipped 
with  a  short  bristle.  In  its  uncultivated  state  this  is  a 
coarse  hard  grass ;  nevertheless,  it  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep:  it  strikes  its  roots  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  soil,  and  on  this  account  is  capable  of  enduring 
the  drought  of  dry  sandy  exposed  land.  Hence,  in  such 
situations,  where  scarcely  any  other  pasture  can  be  pro- 
cured, as  in  the  naked  brecks  (or  undulating  downs)  of  Nor- 
folk, it  is  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Sinclair  assures  us  that  Cocksfoot  forms  a  part  of  the 
herbage  of  pastures  most  celebrated  for  fattening  and  keep- 
ing tho  largest  Quantity  of  stock  in  Devonshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  vale  of  Aylesbury ;  and  he  states  that  in  the 
most  skilfully  managed  of  these  pastures  the  foliage  of  the 
Cocksfoot  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by  an  experienced 
eye  from  the  various  species  of  fine  pasture  grasses  with 
which  it  is  combined.  vVe  would  not  however  recommend 
any  one  laying  down  artificial  grass  to  employ  Cocksfoot, 
whore  other  grasses  can  be  made  to  succeed;  tor  we  have 
invariably  found  it  overgrowing  the  sorts  with  which  it  was 
mixed,  and  forming  coarse  tufis,  which  neither  feeding  nor 
mowing  have  been  able  to  keep  down. 


[D.ict>l"s  ylomerata] 
1,  a  s|>"ik«.«l<'t  mi'ch  ren;iniDcil ;  rr.flf,  tlio  glumci;  2,  a  flurct  witli  the  palc». 

DACTYLO'CERUS;    [Phrosink.] 


DACTYLO'LOGY.  The  aimple  art  of  communicating 
ideas  by  spelling  words  with  the  fingers  is  called  dactylology. 
The  positions  which  the  fingers  aie  made  to  assume  corre- 
spond to  the  alphabetic  characters  of  a  language,  and  the 
series  of  alphabetic  signs  is  perhaps  better  known  under 
the  name  of  the  manual  alphabet.  The  chief,  and  tbft 
most  useful  application  of  dactylology  is  m  the  instructton 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  ^-arious  institutions  for  thb 
class  of  persons,  dactylology  is  almost  uni^-ersally  employed. 
The  letters  may  be  formed  by  the  two  hands,  or  with  only 
one  hand :  a  two-handed  alphabet  is  used  in  the  Engli^ 
institutions;  on  tho  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Americs, 
the  one-handed  alphabet  is  employed.  Both  these  alpha- 
bets are  represented  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  500,  of  the  •  Penny  Ma- 
gazine.' By  reference  to  these  engravings,  it  will  be  seen 
that  either  of  them  may  be  learned  by  an  hour's  practice; 
they  arc  often  taught  to  the  deaf  and  ^umb,  in  conjunctioii 
with  the  written  alphabet,  in  a  few  days. 

Dactylology  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  imtunl 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  purely  a  1m- 
guagc  of  mimic  signs.  Wo  mention  this  because  some 
persons  have  misunderstood  the  office  and  overrated  the 
value  of  finger-talking ;  imagining  that  all  deaf  and  dninb 
persons  naturally  understand  lan^age,  and  converse  viti 
their  fingers,  and  that,  by  acquiiing  the  manual  alphabet, 
they  can  communicate  \\\i\\  them.  Such  persons  shotiki 
bear  in  mind  that  the  deaf  are  shut  out  from  all  spokn  ! 
languages ;  that  before  they  can  use  or  understand  a  written 
or  spoken  language,  they  must  learn  it ;  and  that  such  n  | 
acquirement  is  made,  under  their  disadvantages,  by  a  vay 
slow  process.  To  the  uninstructed  deaf,  dactylolo^  Vk 
useful  as  a  means  of  communication  between  them  nri 
their  teacher ;  at  first,  in  such  select  language  as  the  pnffl 
understands,  or  as  may  be  readily  explained  by  mimic  s^ 
or  other  auxiliaries.  As  the  pupil  advances  in  the  knov* 
ledge  of  words  and  their  collocations,  this  modo  of  com 
nication  becomes  more  satisfactor}',  and  at  length  he 
use  it  to  converse  on  all  ordinary  subjects  with  the  aoconcy 
of  writing  and  with  much  greater  rapidity, 

Dcg6rando  has  clearly  and  fully  explained  the  use  of^ 
value  of  this  very  simple  art.    {De  r Education  des  8m 
Muefs,  Paris,  1827.)    He  says  dactylology  is  to  alpha! 
writing  what  that  is  to  speech.     Formed  upon  writing  as 
model,  it  represents  it  precisely  as  writing  represents  iron 
But  in  this  connexion  between  dactylology  and  writing, 
reciprocal  utility  of  the  two  orders  of  proceeding  is  at 
same  time  the  reverse  of  what  we  ha^-e  remarKcd  i 
connexion  between  writing  and  speech.     In  fact,  the 
of  dactylology   consists  in  giving  to  writing  that 
ableness  which  speech  enjoys,  and  which  the  first 
the  fixedness  of  depicted  characters.    Dactylology  is 
set  free  from  its  material  dress,  and  from  those  condil 
necessary  for   the  employment  of  the  pen  or  pencil: 
carries  with  itself  these  instruments ;  it  is  thus  readv  ini 
familiar  conversations;  it  afi*ords  help  at  all  times  anJ  is 
places.     It  is  thus  that  dactylology  is  little  more  th 
for  those  who  already  possess,  in  speech,  a  means 
munication  more  easy  and  more  appropriate  to  all  ci 
stances.  It  is  thus  also  that  it  becomes  an  essential 
to  those  who  are  deprived  of  speech,  to  whom  it  i 
portion  of  those  advantages,  supplying  for  them 
and  giving  it  in  some  manner  a  new  extension.    H< 
dactylology  is  far  from  affording  all  the  ad^-antages^ 
speech,  while  it  loses  a  portion  or  those  which  are 
to  the  privilege  of  writing.    On  the  one  hand  it  Js 
less  rapid  than  speech;   it  is  unfurnished  with  that 

Sression  which  belongs  to  the  human  voice— of  that  i 
iversity  which  the  soul  finds  within  for  pourtraying 
sentiments  which  affect  it ;  it  has  nothing  of  that " 
that  secret  charm,  that  power  of  imitation  of  which 
is  so  capable ;  its  employment,  besides,  obl^s  the  si 
sion  of  all  business  and  all  action.    On  the  other  Ir" 
has  none  of  that  durability  which  renders  writing  » 
able  to  the  operations  of  reflection ;  it  is  not  able  to 
its  signs  but  after  a  successive  manner ;  it  cannot 
in  composing,  as  \>Titing  docs,  those  ^-ast  pictures 
inventive    faculty    embraces   simultaneously,   and 
qucntly  surveys,  in  every  sense,  with  perfect  libcrtr. 
tylology  shares  in  some  of  the  inconveniences  of 
and  in  some  of  those  of  writing ;  it  is  as  ftlgiti^■«  as  \ 
it  is  as  complicated  in  its  forms  as  the  second, 
pp.  259,  60.) 
The  manual  alphabet  has  been  employed  as  b 
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nine  between  tbc.deaf  and  duiub,  and  blind  persons ; 
■0  commonlv  used  by  tho  former  when  tbey  have  to 
le  in  tbo  aark.  As  the  art  addi-esses  itself  to  tbe 
»f  toucb,  as  well  as  to  that  of  sight,  it  is  easy  to  tonch 
!r  person's  hands,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
et,  in  such  parts  or  positions  as  to  enable  him  to  read 
rdis  or  sentences  thus  conveyed.  Bulwer,  one  of  tho 
t  writers  on  the  instruction  of  tho  deaf  (vol.  vl.,  p.  19), 
lUy  aware  of  the  advantage  of  manual  alphabets  in 
Dstruction-;  and  it  seems  strange  that  he  did  not 
one,  or  ascertain  and  make  known  the  merits  of  one, 
oh  he  thus  \*Tites : — 

iregnant  example,  of  the  officious  nature  of  the  touch, 
plying  the  defect  or  tcmporall   incapacity  of  other 

we  have  in  one  Master  Babington,  of  Bunitwood,  in 
mty  of  Essex,  an  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  through 
icknessc,  becoming  deaf,  dotli,  notwithstanding,  feele 
and,  as  if  he  had  an  eye  in  his  finger,  sees  signes  in 
rk ;  whose  wife  discourseth  very  perfectly  with  him 
range  way  of  arthrologie,  or  ai))nabct  contrived  on 
rnts  of  his  finders;  who,  taking  him  by  the  hand  in 
;ht,  can  so  discourse  with  him  very  exactly ;  for  he 

tho  joynts  which  she  toucbcth  for  letters,  by  them 
nI  into  worcUf  very  readily  conceives  what  she  would 
t  to  him.'  {Chirologia,  or  the  Natural  Language 
Hand,  p.  106.) 

laps  tlie  first  manual  alphabet  which  was  published 
{land  woe  that  of  Dalgarno,  the  most  intelligent 
on  the  subject  of  tho  iiibtruction  of  the  deaf  and 
next  to  Bulwer;  he  published  it  in  1680.  Aa  few 
»f  his  work  are  now  to  be  met  with,  we  shall  give 
id-alphabct,  and  accompany  it  bv  as  much  of  his  own 
ktion  as  seems  necessary  fur  unaei  standing  his  views 
^lology.  *  After  much  search  and  many  changes,  1 
t  last  fixt  upon  a  finger  or  hand-alphabet  according 
nind ;  for  I  think  it  cannot  be  considerably  mended, 
by  myself  or  any  other  (without  making  tinker's 
for  the  purposes  for  which  I  have  intended  it ;  that 
istinct  placing  of  and  easy  pointing  to  the  single 
;  with  the  like  distinct  and  easy  abbreviation  of 
and  triple  consonants.' 


e  scheme  (I  think)  is  so  distinct  and  plain  in  itself, 
;  noeda  not  much  explication,  at  least  for  the  single 
,  which  are  as  distinct  by  their  placets  as  the  midale 
«D  extremes  of  a  right  line  can  make  them.  The 
»f  practice  are  two.  1.  Touch  tlis  placet  qf  the  voweU 
I  cross  touch  itjVi  any  finger  of  the  rtght  hand, 
mt  to  the  consonanti  tcith  the  thumb  (/the  H^/it 
This  is  all  that  I  think  to  be  needful  for  explaimng 
tieme,  so  far  as  concerns  the  single  letters.' 
I  WM  probably  the  finger-alphabet  from  which  our 
t  two-handed  one  was  derived ;  some  similarities  may 
»d  in  them,  particularly  in  the  places  for  the  vowel*. 
nHliaQded  alphabet  was  invented  in  Spain,  and  ap- 
tQ  hsTe  beeu  nrst  published  in  Bonet'g  work.  [Bonbt.] 


A  dactylology  of  syllables  has  been  sometimes  employed 
in  the  instruction  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb.  This  was.  one  61 
the  means  adopted  by  Pereire,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  was  more  successfhl  in 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  language  to  his  pupils  than  any 
teacher  who  has  since  cultivated  this  difficult  art.  But  his 
modes  of  teaching  were  a  mystery  which  he  always  refused 
to  divulge,  and  they  were  lost  at  his  death.  In  our  own 
days,  M.  Recoing  has  employed  syllabic  dactylology  in  con- 
junction with  stenography,  and  by  these  means,  combined 
with  others  more  commonly  pursued,  he  conducted  the 
instruction  of  his  own  deaf  and  dumb  son  with  that  success 
which  enabled  him  to  convey  to  liis  son  the  words  of  a 
speaker  as  rapidly  as  they  were  uttered.  M.  Recoing 
published  two  works  on  this  subject  at  Paris,  in  the  years 
1823  and  1829.  A  system  of  alphabetic  and  syllabic  dac- 
tylology was  also  published  by  Dr.  Deleau,  the  younger,  in 
1830. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  another  application  of  finger- 
language,  which,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  next  in  importance  to  alphabetic  signs ;  it  is  in  the  de- 
signation of  numbers,  and  in  the  employment  of  the  fingers 
in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  ten  fingers  are  the 
most  ready  and  natmul  abacus,  as  they  are  doubtless  the 
most  anticnt.  That  they  should  early  come  into  use  for 
exhibiting  numbers,  especially  where  speech  was  wanting, 
may  be  readily  supposed.  The  only  system  of  manudl 
notation  which  desen'es  that  name  is  the  one  which  we 
shall  now  describe.  It  is  used  in  several  of  the  American 
and  English  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  we  con- 
sider it  perfect,  and  we  believe  it  has  never  before  appeared 
in  any  English  publication.  Mr.  David  Seixas,  of  Phila- 
delphia, improved  the  Abb6  Sicard's  signs  for  numbers, 
ancl  his  plan  was  used  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  that  city.  Tlie  following  system  was  invented  by 
Mr.  O.  Stansbury,  a  former  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Institution ;  it  has  received  a  few,  perhaps  unimpor- 
tant, modifications,  and  by  it  any  amount  of  numbers  may  be 
expressed.  One  hand  only,  the  loft,  is  used,  and  the  pupil's 
right  hand  is  thus  left  at  liberty  to  record  his  calculations  upon 
his  slate.  The  nine  digits  arc  represented  one  after  anotner 
by  elevating  the  fingers  of  the  hand  successively,  thus:— 


^o% 


D  A  C 

The  cipher  is  represeuted  by  the  closed  liaud. 
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The  flying-gurnard  (Dactylapterus  volttoM)  varies  ftom 
one  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  brown  ooloor 
above,  with  spots  of  a  deeper  tint :  the  sides  of  the  body 
are  red,  and  the  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour.  Tbo 
large  pectoral  fins  are  of  a  blackish  tint,  mottled  and  spotted 
with  blue ;  the  ventral  and  anal  fins  are  of  a  roso-GoIour; 
the  anterior  dorsal  is  gray,  with  clouded  markings  of  a 
deeper  hue ;  the  posterior  dorsal  is  transparent,  and  its 
rays  are  of  a  pale  colour,  spotted  with  brown. 


,  The  thumb  represents  one,  the  other  fingers  being 
closed,  the  index-finger  is  added  fur  two,  the  middle-finger 
is  raised  for  three,  the  ring-finger  is  added  for /o«/r,  and  the 
open  hand  represents  Jive;  the  little  finger  alone  is  raised 
for  six,  the  ring-finger  is  added  for  sei:en,  the  middle-finger 
for  eight,  and  the  fore-finger  is  raised  to  the  others  for  nute. 
Thus  far  for  units.  To  indicate  tens,  the  position  of  the 
hand  is  changed  from  perpendicular  to  horizontal;  the 
thumb  is  pointed  forwards  for  ten,  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger for  twenty,  and  so  on  to  ninety.  Hundreds  are 
pointed  downwards;  thus  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  and 
middle-finger  pointed  downwards  represent  300.  If  572 
be  the  number  to  be  designated,  three  positions  of  the  hand 
are  required;  the  five  fingers  are  pointed  downwards  for 
.000,  the  little-finger  and  ring-finger  are  pointed  fonnards 
for  70,  and  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  are  held  uprijjht  for 
two.  During  these  cluinges  the  hand  i^  kept  in  tront  of 
the  body.  To  represent  thousands,  the  left  hand  is  placed 
across  the  body  towards  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  signs 
which  were  used  in  front  tor  units,  m  this  situation,  repre- 
sent thousands;  keeping  the  hand  in  the  same  situation 
and  pointing  forwards  or  downwards,  tens  of  thousands  or 
hunareds  of  thousands  are  exhibited.  By  changing  the 
situation  of  the  hand  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  by  exhibiting 
.the  various  positions  of  the  fingers  before  described, 
millions,  tens  of  millions,  and  hundreds  of  millions  are 
expressed.  The  same  positions,  upright,  forwards,  and 
downwards,  exhibited  in  other  situations,  may  be  applied  to 
the  expression  of  notations  to  any  extent.  Thougli  rather 
complex  in  description,  the  whole  is  most  easy  and  compre- 
hensive in  operation.  The  superiority  of  this  system  of 
manual  notation  for  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  for  making  signals  of  numbers  where  silence  is 
ne<:essary,  compared  with  the  clumsy  resources  of  figuring 
the  digits  in  the  air,  of  repetitions  of  tens  by  the  ten 
fingers,  or  even  of  arbitrary  signs,  will  be  at  once  acknow- 
lec&ed^; 
DACTYLO'PORA.  [Polyparia.  Mkmbranacka.] 
DACTYLO'PTERUS  (Lacq)6de),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Acanthopterygii  and  family  Horicati.  Generic 
characters: — head  fiatt'ened,  large  and  long,  and  rising 
suddenly  from  the  muzzle,  which  is  very  short ;  inferior 
angle  of  the  pre-operculum  furnished  with  an  elongated 
stroniT  spine;  operculum  without  spines;  mouth  small; 
jaws  furnished  with  masses  of  minute  conical  leeth ;  bran- 
chiostegous  rays  six  in  number ;  some  of  the  anterior  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fin  free ;  subpectoral  rays  numerous,  very  long, 
and  connected  by  a  membrane ;  ventral  fins  with  four  rays ; 
body  covered  with  hard  carinated  scales. 

llie  fishes  of  this  genus  are  classed  with  the  gurnards ; 
they  may  however  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  typical 
or  true  gurnards*  by  the  immense  size  of  the  pectoral  uns. 
In  the  true  gurnards  we  obser>e  three  detached  ra}^ 
situated  under  the  pectoral  fins,  but  springing  firom  the 
same  base :  in  our  present  genus  these  rays  are  very  nu- 
merous, immensely  long,  and  connected  by  a  membrane. 
By  means  of  these  large  fins,  the  length  of  which  is  almost 
qi\iiq\  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal^  these  fishes  are 
enabled  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  for  several  seconds, 
which  they  often  do  to  escape  from  their  enemies  when  pur- 
sued ;  but  in  quitting  the  waters  to  avoid  their  pursuers  in 
that  element,  they  not  unfrequcntly  fall  a  prey  to  the 
frigate-birds  and  albatrosses. 

This  genus  contains  but  two  speciei?,  one  of  which  has 
been  long  known  :  it  inhabits  tne  Mediterranean,  and  is 
the  Trigla  volitans  of  Linnaeus,  commonly  called  the  flying- 
gurnard  and  llying-fish.*"  The  other  species  inhabits  the 
Indian  Seas,  and  is  the  Dactylopterus  onentalis  of  Cuvier. 

*  TboM  belonging  to  Uio  genus  Trigla  as  now  restrictetl  by  Cuvier  and 
othen. 

t  Tbtn  an  other  flying-fitthifs  wiih  wliicli  our  iiment  species  must  not  bt 
coaJtBtiadtd,   Tbt  eoouaoa  tying-fUh  belongs  to  Uw  irtmu  £&ocetus. 


[DactyloptiTUS  oricutiilid.l 

DADO,  a  tei-m  for  the  die  or  plane  face  of  a  pedeitaL 
The  dado  employed  in  the  interiors  of  buildings  isacva- 
tinuous  pedestal,  with  a  plinth  and  base  moulding  and  a 
cornice  or  dado  moulding  surmounting  the  die.  This  con- 
tinuous pedestal,  with  its  moulding,  is  constructed  of  woA 
and  is  usually  about  the  height  of  a  chair-back.  Its  pionl 
use  is  to  protect  the  stucco-work  or  pa))er  of  the  walls,  tal 
originally  it  was  used  as  an  architectural  decoration  tit 
room.  The  construction  requires  care  in  joining  th«  dnb 
of  the  dado,  which  are  ploughed  and  tongued  and  \ffd 


DAFFODIL,  the  English  name  of  Narcissus  P^ead> 
Narcissus  and  its  allies,  to  which  some  recent  botanists  kit 
given  the  generic  name  of  Ajax. 

DAGHESTAN,  a  country  situated  on  the  weiim 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending  from  the  moutk  tf 
the  river  Terek,  4.3**  50'  N.  lat.,  to  the  peninsuk  of  Afc- 
sheran  on  the  south,  40°  30'  N.  lat  Though  forming  i 
part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Georgia,  the  difimit 
tribes  which  inliabit  the  valleys  on  the  eastern  dcdirilis 
of  Mount  Caucasus  are  governed  by  independent  wHf< 
sovereigns,  but  those  which  possess  the  low  and  h^fi 
country  towards  the  sea  are  dependent  on  the  RitM 
governor.  The  term  Daghestan  means  the  mouiitBioMi 
country,  from  the  Turkish  word  Dagh,  a  mounU 
[Georgia  and  Dkruend.] 

DAGHO,  DAGOE,  or  DAGEN,  an  island  at  the* 
trance  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  ■  about  41  miles  k>ng,  m 
varying  from  27  to  37  miles  in  breadth;  in  58**  4'  to  59* * 
lat.,  and  from  22°  20'  to  23°  8'  E.  long.  It  is  comprehenW 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Reval,  circle  of  Habsel,  and* 
divided  by  a  small  channel  from  the  island  of  OeseL  » 
area  is  about  304  sc^uare  miles:  it  contains  three  paiidb^ 
The  inhabitants,  about  10,000  in  number,  are  EstlioniM 
they  are  employed  in  husbandry,  grazing,  fisheries,  m 
carry  on  a  httle  trade  in  the  port  of  Tcwenhaven,  whiff 
lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The  coasts  abooar 
ing  in  shallows  and  sandbanks,  a  lighthouse  has 
erected  near  the  village  of  Dagerort,  in  58°  50'  N.  lat,  ■{ 
22°  40'  E.  long.  Tlie  Swedes,  to  whom  the  Danes  cM 
Dagho  in  1645,  ceded  it  in  their  turn  to  Russia  under  thi 
treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1791. 

DAGOBE'RT  I.,  son  of  Clotarius  II.,  succeeded  hiii« 
628  in  the  Frankish  monarchy.  He  gave  his  brother  (^ 
ribert  a  part  of  Aquitania,  with  the  city  of  Toulouse,  W 
Caribert  dying  in  630,  Dagobert  reunited  the  whole  nN* 
narchy  under  \m  sceptre,  and  caused  Chilperic,  Caribalil 
eldest  son,  to  be  put  to  death.  Roggis,  another  souof  Oit^ 
bert,  was  the  head  of  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitaino,  tv 
of  the  counts  of  iVrmagnac.  Dagobert  sustained  waxs  BgfM 
the  Saxons  from  Enghind,  the  YdsconM  of  tU  PyiiiM 


llli#  Solaironians,  and  the  Bretons,  and  he  ob%ed  Jiidicaelt 
ntef^rtnceof  BnitLtiny.  lo  give  hiiii  satisfaction  Ibr  the  inrnr- 
pioas  which  he  had  ma<ie  into  hii*  torhtories.  AVhcn  ihoBul- 
llgajtana  were  tij'ing  from  before  the  II  mis,  they  took  refuge 
tui  Au^iraisia,  where  Dagobert  granted  them  an  asylum ; 
»lHit  soon  aAcr,  fearing  thsit  these  guesits  might  become  too 
Ipowerful  ^r  him.  he  gave  orders  to  have  them  all  massacred 
Itn  ime  night,  when  ]0,OUD  fa.milies  were  put  to  the  sword. 
jllagobert  was  cruel  and  dL'bauched.  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
Merovingian  kinp»;  and  yet  in  the  uld  balUds  and  (diro- 
nicies  he  is  called  Me  bon  Rui  Dagobert.*  lie  publiabed 
the  lawii  of  the  Franks ;  he  encouraged  coinraeree,  and 
'opened  negotiations  for  tliat  purpose  with  the  Byzanline 
temperurs;  and  he  made  Paris  his  permanent  residence. 
[The  wealth  and  spleuduur  of  his  court  iu*e  extolled  by  the 
alclersi.  Eli;^ius,  or  Eloi»  a  skUful  iiolds*mith  of  the 
^became  Ins  treasurer  and  eoufidcntial  minister,  and 
^made  bmhop  of  Ni>yon.  Dugoberi  died  in  G3»,  in 
j-sixth  year,  and  left  two  suns»  Siegbcrt  IL,  who 

Q  him  in  Austra^iiat  and  Clovis  XL,  who  became 

king  of  Burgundy  and  Neustria, 

DAGOBERT'lL,  son  of  Siegbcrt  11,,  king  of  Austrasia, 

I  op  m  a  cunvenl  after  his  father*s  death,  in  656,  by 

!,  maite  of  the  paluee,  lA'bo  gave  the  crown  to  hih 

'^       '  it  to  Scotland,  and  the  report  of 

^ice*     In  Scotland   he  married 

i3i*ium.i;t,  it  .^t.tH  n  prsih  i\s>,  and  af(er  many  years  returned, 

Ljid  was  acknowledjzed  king  uf  Australia.     Ho  waai  niur- 

mutntX  in  67U  by  EbroYu,  maire  of  the  palace  of  Thierri  III., 

[kuie  of  Burgundy  and  Neuslria.     Pepin  d'lieristel  su( 

c^'.iL "I  Da  nbert  in  Austrasia,  not  oi>  king,  but  with  tli 

itT  UL  succeeded  his  father  Childehert  IIL  as 

iio  Franks  in  711*     Pepin  d'lleristel  continued  to 

whole  authority,  as  he  hud  dune  undi^r  the  pre- 

igns,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  nominal 

'  e  been  styled  in  history  Rois  Faindaiifi.     Pepin 

nd  Riunfroy  succeeded  n&  niaire  uf  the  palace. 

rt  died,  leaving  a  child  called  Thierri,  who 

"r<l  Thierri  IV^.,  and  wa&iiot  upa^  a  nami- 

-  Martel,  the  natural  son  of  Pepio  d'He- 

iji-iims,  HUiorical  Disiterttxtion  on  the  three 

.,  1653.) 

[S  ALP  A*  J 
a  small  genus  of  Composite  flowers,  of  which 
nly  are  known,  all  natives  of  Mexico.     Of 
V  D.  L'occiuea  and  D,  Cervanledi,  were  fbrmerly 
1   in  this  country,  but  not  sporting  into  varieties, 
_  much  \^si  beautiful  tiian  D.  variabilis,  they  are 
en  in  gardens.     IX  variabilis  itself  is,  in  iis  wild 
Uorbaceous  plant,   seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
:rple  or  lilac  (lowers,  and  is  by  no  mean;^  re- 
us beauty.     In  eultivation  howe^-er  it  is  so 
%ed   in  size  and  form,  and  i^portn  into  such 
**  viiriviies  in  stnture-,  leaves,  and  tlowers,  that   it  has 
I  tlie  most  extensively  cultivated  llonst's  plant  of  the 
dny.     Its  innumerable  i^oiis  are  the  gh  ry  of  our 
CIS   in   the  autumn,  ond  are  quite  unrivalletl  at  that 
.^"  tlo-  vcAf:    they  are  however  destroye<l   by  the 
Each  season  produces  its  favourite  varieties, 
in  their  turn  erhpsed  hj"  others  of  a  iiewer 
I  -ra.     For  those  which  are  the  rau«t  in  vogue 
I  <^ny  the  nurtieryraen^s  lists  should  be  con- 
't>g  reputation  rcnden*  them  undeserving 
1 1  lent  work. 

i*  been  made  of  late  years  to  substi- 

ua  for  that  of  Dahlia,  we  may  take 

j^  that  the  name  Dali I ia  originated 

ist  Cavanilleii  in  17^1;    that  the 

jji|)inM  I  ..K  r,^  x^y  adifterent  genus  in  I  71)2, 

^  Bwcver  Si  4  the  former;  that  the  name 

t^'a*  not  Ik^.  -  ^^    -ii  1803,  and  that  consequently, 

y  of  publicatuiU  settles  all  such  matters,  there  is 

kmec  for  abolishing  Didilia  and  substituting  Geor- 

lAflOMY.  ri   rtlobmted  and  for  ^me  lime  powerful 

rn  Africa,  lying  inland  from  the 

iioa  called  the  Slave  Ciwut,     It  is 

we*t  by  A>lmntec,  ffom  which  it  is  divided 

^Mtn,     Tt'«4  ^uibern  boundary  i^  about  sixty 

■  K  and  it  is  suppoi»ed  to  extend 

III  her  into  the  interior,   which 

Dg  11  nevr  tne  ruu^e  of  the  Kong  Mountains.    lt£ 


capita],  Ahoraey,  h  placed  iii  lat,  7*  69'  N.,  and  in  about 
lonj^.  3^  2u'  E. 

Even  the  name  of  Dahomy  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  unknown  in  Europe  till  some  lime  alter  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  last  century.  Dauma,  which  is  no  tl^jubtthe 
same  kingdom,  is  indeed  mentionefi  by  Luo  African  us. 
along  \^^lh  several  olliors,  of  which  he  merely  says  that  ihey 
lie  south  of  Nigritia;  and  that  name  is  ibuud  placed  where 
Daliomy  lies  in  auveral  maps  published  tuwards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centur)%  the  earUest  being  probably  ene  iu 
tlie  Geography  of  Sajmtus,  t>ubliiihed  at  Venice  in  1588. 
It  occurs  so  placed  even  in  the  Maps  of  Sir  Jonas  Mtkire's 
Mathematics,  published  uuder  the  care  of  Dr.  H alley  m 
1681 ;  but  in  another  map  published  by  Halley  in  1700  it 
is  omitted,  and  it  does  not  a;:^am  apjiear  for  a  considerable 
time.  Tlie  most  recent  accounts  indeed  now  represented 
the  whulo  of  that  part  of  Africa  as  occupied  by  other 
stales.  Boisnian,  who  has  tninutely  desciibed  tliis  part 
of  the  African  coast  from  ])ersonal  observation,  in  a  series 
of  letters  written  in  1700  and  1701,  makes  no  mention 
of  Dahomy.  The  Dabomans  for  the  first  lime  made  their 
appearance  on  the  coast  where  tlio  European  establish* 
ments  were  in  the  reign  of  their  kini^  Trudo  Andati,  or, 
as  other  accounts  call  him,  Guadja  Trudo,  who  is  said 
to  ha^c  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1708.  This  prince,  wbo 
appears  to  have  been  a  jverson  of  remarkable  talent,  as  well 
aij  of  inordinate  ambition  and  warlike  ferocity,  having  de- 
termined u|ion  aecurinij  to  himself  a  fehare  of  the  Euroi>eau 
commerce,  in  forcin*^  his  way  to  the  coast  captured  in  17^4 
the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardra,  the  most  powerful 
state  thai  lay  between  him  and  llio  sea.  Here  he  found  a 
Mr.  Bulslrode  Lamb,  who  resided  in  the  place  as  factor  for 
the  Engliiih  African  Company.  Lamb  wa«  detained  in  cap- 
tivity  for  nearly  three  years:  but  was  treated  with  extra- 
ordinary kiiulness  and  consideration  by  the  black  monarch, 
who  till  now  hiul  never  set  his  eye  upon  either  a  white  man 
or  the  sea.  We  believe  the  earliest  account  of  Daliomy 
that  cxisis  is  a  very  curious  letter  written  by  Lamb,  alter 
he  had  been  for  some  montlis  in  captivity,  to  his  superior, 
Mr.  Tucker,  governor  of  the  Eni^lish  fort  at  Whidufi  (the 
Juida  uf  the  French,  and  Fida  i»f  the  Dutch).  It  is  daled 
from  Abomey,  in  No\  ember,  1 724 ;  but  did  not  appear  iu 
print  till  it  wai>  publi^bed  at  the  end  of  a  *New  Voyage  to 
Gumca,*  by  William  Smith,  E^q.,  which  appeare<l  at  L.i>n- 
don  in  1745.  Smith  had  been  on  the  Slave  Cuast  in  the 
beginning  of  Marcli,  1727,  when  lie  found  that  only  a  l\\s 
days  before  his  arri\al  the  kinj^  of  Dahomy  had  efTected  the 
coMquest  of  the  slate  of  Whidab,  lying  along  the  cuasL,  and 
had  laid  in  ruins  the  English,  French,  and  Portuyue*e 
furtii  situated  at  its  capital,  Sabi,  or,  as  the  French  call  it, 
Xavier.  The  captains  of  these  fort«  and  all  the  European 
residents  were  now  prisoners  in  the  Dahoman  camp.  How- 
e\er,  they  were  all  toon  ai\er  released,  as  Lamb  had  been  a 
abort  time  before.  We  have  the  continuation  of  the  narra- 
tive  in  the  *  Full  Account  of  some  port  of  Guinea,'  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1734,  by  Captain  William  Suelgrave, 
who  an'ived  at  this  part  of  the  AfVican  coast  only  a  few 
weeks  after  Smith,  and  while  tho  kinir  of  Dahomy  and  hi» 
troops  still  occu]>ied  the  territory.  Inc  natrative  of  Snd- 
grave,  who  visited  the  Dahoman  camp,  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious. In  17Jy  he  made  a  second  voyage  lo  the  same  coast. 
In  the  interval  the  king  of  Dahomy  and  the  govern  urn  of 
the  French  and  English  forts  hail  a;fain  come  inio  collision  ; 
and  just  before  Snelgrave*s  arrival, ^fr.  Testcfolc,  the  Eut;- 
lisli  governor,  who  had  imprudently  endeavoiu'ed  to  excite 
the  people  of  Whidah  to  an  insurrection  against  I  heir  Da- 
homan masters,  had  been  seized  by  the  latter  and  put  lo 
death,  Snelgravo  has,  from  the  infon\iution  of  others, 
brought  down  his  account  to  the  end  of  March,  17.T2,  at 
whuh  lime  a  new  quarrel  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  forts  at  the 
town  of  Jaquin,  the  only  other  part  of  the  Slave  Coast  where 
there  were  any  European  establishments,  llio  resident!*, 
however,  althoui^h  taken  prisoners  in  the  first  instance, 
were  all  eventually  allowed  lo  lake  their  departure.  It  in 
asseited,  nevertheless,  that  Guadja  Trudo  in  his  ad^-nnced 
years  became  more  blood-thirsty  than  ever,  and  that  a 
morbid  suspiciousness  by  dei^tees  tiM^k  possession  of  him, 
and  dcftt  roved  the  better  qualities  of  his  former  character. 
lie  died  this  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi*  son* 
Bosii^a  Ahudee*  A  Work  entitled  *  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
Botsa  Aliadce,  with  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Abouiej 
in  1772»'  was  pubbshvnl  in  I7by,  by  Mr,  Robert  Notria  c*C 
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Liverpool,  a  person  who  had  heen  engaged  for  eighteen 
years  in  the  African  trade.  It  is  accompanied  hy  a  map  of 
the  kingdom  of  Dahomy,  and  is  reprinted,  ^ith  many  cor- 
rections and  adcUtions  by  the  author,  in  *Tlio  History  of 
Dahomy,  compiled  from  antlicutic  memoirs,  by  Archibald 
Dalzel,  Es(i.,  i(t)vernor  of  C.ipe  Coast  Castle,'  4to.,  I-.ondon, 
1793.  This  last-menlioned  Work  brings  down  the  history 
of  Dabomy,  tlironj^h  the  reigns  of  Ahadoe,  a  destcstable 
tyrant,  the  scourge  of  his  own  subjects  and  the  torment  of 
all  his  neijihbours,  for  forty  years  ;  of  his  son,  Adahoonzou 
II.,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in  177-1,  and  who  continued 
his  oppression  and  his  ferocious  wars;  and  of  the  first  years 
of  that  of  Adahoonzou's  son  and  successor  Wheenoohew, 
who  momited  the  throne  in  1769.  The  materials  for  the 
two  last  reiirns  were  c(»ntributed  by  Lionel  Abson,  Esq., 
the  British  governor  at  Whidah,  who  had  then  been  twenty- 
seven  years  in  the  country.  The  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Dahomy  for  some  years  further  is  given  in  a  little 
Work  entitle<l  *A  Voyage  to  Africa,  with  some  account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Dahomian  People,'  by 
John  M'Leod,  M.D.,  12mo.,  London,  1820.  Mr.  M*Leod 
visited  this  part  of  Africa  in  1B03.  At  that  time  Dahomy 
still  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  state,  and  to  have  ex- 
ercised sovereignty  over  all  tliat  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  reigning  king  was  a  younger  son  of  Wheenoohew,  the 
elder  having  been  set  aside  because  one  of  his  toes  ovor- 
la]iped  anotiier.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  accounts  of 
Clapperton  and  the  lenders,  that  Dahomy  has  now  been 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  neighbouring  state  of  Yarriba ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Yarriba  in  its  turn  very  soon  will  be, 
if  it  has  not  already  been,  absorbed  by  the  extending  empire 
of  the  Fellatahs. 

The  region  in  wliicli  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy  is  situated 
is^  a  vast  plain  rising  by  a  very  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea. 
No  river  worth  notice  falls  into  the  sea  between  the  Volta 
and  the  Brass  river,  or  Niger.  The  soil  is  a  rich  reddish 
day,  on  which  scarcely  a  stone  is  to  be  found  of  the  bigness 
of  a  walnut.  All  who  have  visited  the  coast,  especially 
before  the  devastations  of  the  Dahomans,  describe  it  as  a 
scene  of  matchless  beauty  and  luxuriance.  An  ample  ac- 
count of  its  vegetable  productions,  comprising  maize  and 
other  farinaceous  crops ;  yams,  potatoes,  pine-apples,  melons, 
oranges,  limes,  giiavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits ;  a  singular 
fruit  said  to  possess  the  property  of  comhiunicating  a  sweet 
taste  to  the  strongest  acids  and  bitters ;  indigo,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  palm  oil,  spices,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Dalzel's  book,  to  which  may  be  added  some 
notices  in  Mr.  M'l^od's  volume.  Tbe  country  abounds 
with  tigers,  leopards,  hycenas,  elephants,  buffaloes,  deer, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  both  \«ild  and  tame,  and  several  varieties 
of  poultry.  It  IS  also  infested  by  boa  snakes  of  immense 
size,  and  other  kinds  of  serpents.  The  government  of  Da- 
homy is,  or  at  least  formerly  was,  as  absolute  a  despotism 
as  has  anvwhere  existed ;  and  authority  is  maintained  by 
the  shedding  of  blood  at  a  rate  which  has  heen  approached 
nowhere  biit  in  Africa.  The  customs  or  festivities  held  at 
the  court  of  the  monarch  on  occasion  of  the  annual  receipt 
of  duties  or  tribute,  are  of  the  same  ferociously  sanguinary 
character  with  those  that  take  place  at  Ashantee.  Their 
regular  season  appears  to  be  in  April  or  May,  but  instances 
are  mentioned  of  their  lasting  for  three  months,  and  in 
these  cases  they  seem  to  begin  earlier  in  the  year.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  rt)yal  residence  is  human  skulls,  of 
which,  when  a  number  was  wanted  to  pave  a  court  or  de- 
corate a  ceiling,  it  was  not  an  unusual  process  to  have  some 
scores  of  persons  massacred  for  the  purpose.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  formerly  carried  on  with  Dahomy  and  the  sub- 
ject states  on  the  coast  was  in  slaves :  and  since  the  aban- 
donment of  that  trade  on  the  part  of  the  principal  European 
powers,  which  used  to  resort  to  this  part  of  Africa,  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  these  kingdoms  hold  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  become  quite  insigniBcant.  The 
only  money  of  the  Dahomans  consists  of  cowry  shells,  of 
which  a  thou-^and  are  stated  to  represent  half-a-crown  Eng- 
lish. Their  language  is  the  .same  with  that  of  the  people  of 
"Whidah  and  the  other  nations  of  the  coast. 

DAILLE',  .JEAN,  was  bom  at  Chatelleraut  in  1594,  of 
a  Protestant  fomily.  In  lf»12  he  undertook  the  education 
of  the  two  grandsons  of  Duplessis  Mornay,  the  friend  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  he  travelled  with  them  in  several  countries 
of  Europe.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
famous  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  On  his  return  to  Franoe  he  be- 
cume  pastor  at  Charcnton  in  1626,    He  pul>liBhiod  nany 


works  on  divinity,  both  in  Latin  and  French,  and  especially 
on  controversial  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  Protestant  doctrinea  in 
his  time.  His  principal  productions  are: — 1,  *  Trait t:  de 
I'emploi  des  S.  8.  Peres  pour  le  jugemeut  des  diffcreuds  de 
la  religion,'  Geneva,  l(i3'2,  which  was  also  publi^hcd  in 
I^tin,  with  the  title  '  De  usu  Patrum :'  it  is  one  of  Duille'b 
best  works,  and  much  esteemed,  especially  by  the  Pic^by- 
terians;  2,  '  De  la  croyance  des  Peres  sur  le  fait  des 
images ;  3,  *  Adversus  I^itinorum  traditioiiem  dc  reli<;io« 
cultus  objccto ;'  4,  *  De  cultibus  religiosis  Latinoium.' 
These  three  last  works  attempt  to  prove,  that  in  the  tarly 
or  primitive  Christian  churcli  there  was  no  religious  worship 
paid  to  the  host,  nor  to  relics,  cro^s,  images,  &c.  5,  *  De 
confirmatione  et  extrema  unctione  \  0,  *  Do  sacmmcutaii 
sive  auriculari  I-.atinorum  Confessione,'  Geneva,  1G61.  This 
last  work  puts  forth  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
practice  of  auricular  or  private  confes.iion.  [Confessiox.] 
7,  *  De  scriptis  quce  sub  Dionysii  Areopa'^itas  ct  Sancri 
Ignatii  Antiocheni  nominibus  circumferuntur,'  Genera, 
1G66.  DailK;  h)oks  upon  the  works  attributed  to  Dionysiu 
and  Ignatius,  of  Antioch,  as  apocryphal.  This,  which  is  a 
work  of  much  hi^^torical  and  critical  learning,  is  dedicated 
to  Samuel  Bochart.  8,  *  De  po^nis  et  satisfaetionibus  hu- 
manis.'  He  also  wrote  an  a^xdogy  of  the  reformed  ehurclwi 
and  numerous  i^crmons,  which  have  been  collected  in 
several  volumes,  and  also  *  Derniures  heures  de  DupIcfiBi 
Mornay,'  I-eydon,  10 17.  Daille  died  at  Paris  in  Uro. 
His  son,  Adrien  Daillc,  left  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  de  Nantes,  and  retired  to  Ziirich,  where  he  wrote  his 
father's  life. 

DAIRY,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  place  where  the 
milk  of  cows  is  kept  and  converted  into  butter  or  cheese. 
The  occupation  is  called  dairyiii,'^ ;  and  land  which  ■ 
chiefly  appropriated  to  feed  cows  Ibr  this  purjiose  is  called 
a  dairy-farm. 

A  dairy-house  should  be  Fit ua ted  on  a  drj'  spot  some- 
what elevated,  on  the  side  of  a  gentle  declivity,  and  on  a 
porous  soil.     It  should  be  on  the  west  or  north-west  sidetf 
a  hill  if  possible,  or  at  least  sheltered  from  the  north,  oA, 
and  south,  by  high  trees.     In  some  countries  where  tbeif 
ore  natural  caverns  with  an  opening  to  the  west,  and  spriii|i 
of  water  at  hand,  tho  best  and  coolest  dairies  are  thnsuf- 
pared  by  nature.  Artificial  excavations  in  the  sides  of  free- 
stone rocks  are  sometimes  tbmied  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
milk,  and  more  frequently  wine.    Wiiere  no  such  natuiil 
advantages  exist,  the  requisite  coolness  in  summer,  anA 
equal  temi)emture  in  winter,  which  are  essential  in  a  good 
dair^r',  may  be  obtained  by  sinking  the  lloor  of  the  dairy 
some  feet  under  ground,  and  forming  an  arched  rooTof 
stone  or  brick.     In  cold  cUmates  Hues  around  the  daiiy 
arc  Q  great  advantage  in  winter ;    and  an  ice-lionse  ii 
warm  summers  is  equally  useful.     But  those  are  only 
adapted  to  those  dairies  which  are  kept  more  as  a  loxuT 
than  as  an  object  of  profit.  In  mountainous  countries,  no 
as  Switzerland,  where  the  summers  arc  hot  in  the  valleys 
and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  or  high  ^-alleys  bctweea 
tliem  are  covered  with  fine  pastures,  the  whole'  estaUisb- 
raent  of  the  daiiy  is  removed  to  a  higher  and  cooler  atBfl- 
sphere,  where  the  best  butter  and  cheese  are  made.    C«^ 
ness  is  also  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  i\-ater, « 
abundant  supply  of  which  is  essential  to  everv  dairy.  It 
ia  also  a  great  advantage  if  a  pure  stream  can  be  made  H 
pass  through  the  dairy,  with  a  current  of  air  to  cany  of 
any  elllvvia,  and  keep  the  air  continually  renewed. 

As  the  milk  suffers  more  or  less  from  being  agitated,  ff 
too  much  cooled,  before  it  is  set  for  the  cream  to  rise,  ih* 
cow-house  or  milking-ploce  should  be  as  near  as  pos&iUt 
to  the  dairy,  or  rather  it  should  be  under  the  same  root 
The  milk  may  then  be  brought  immediately  from  the  con 
without  being  exposed  to  the  outer  air.    The  dairy-boui«  m- 
should  consist  of  three  distinct  apartments  below,  with  l*A     k 
and  cheese-chambers  above.    The  princii>al   place  is  the 
dairy,  properly  so  called,  sunk  two  or  three  feet  below  ll«     ^-' 
level  of  the  ground,  with  a  stone  or  brick  bench  or  tafe     > 
round  thrco  sides  of  it  to  hold  the  milk  pans.    This  tabU      - 
should  be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  outer  soil.    Ai^ 
holes  covered  with  wire  should  be  mado  in  tlie  walk  » 
little  above,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dairy ;  and  ihey 
should  have  shutlei-s  sliding  over  them  to  open  or  shut  a^ 
cording  to  the  weather.    The  floor^should  be  of  stone  <« 
paving  tiios,  sloping  gentlv  towarck  a  drain  to  corrv  off  the 
water.  Great  caro  should  be  taken  that  m  nter  jstagnaM 
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B  drain,  \vhich  must  be  kept  as  clean  as  the  floor  of 
lixy,  and  not  communicate  with  any  sink,  but  run  out 
he  open  air :  a  declivity  from  the  dairy  is  essential  for 
urposc.  If  this  cannot  bo  obtained,  it  must  run  into 
en  tank,  and  the  water  be  regularly  pumped  out. 
nrindows  of  the  dairy  should  bo  latticed.  Glazed 
ws  may  bo  added  for  the  winter,  but  they  should  al- 
be  open  except  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather.  There 
le  shutters  to  close  entirely,  but  this  is  not  essential, 
windows  arc  made  like  Venetian  blinds,  the  light  will 
eluded  without  excluding  the  air.  The  utmost  purity 
be  maintained  in  the  air  of  a  dairy ;  nothinsr  should 
it  that  can  produce  the  slightest  smell.  No  cheese  or 
t  should  bo  kept  in  it;  and  particularly  no  meat, 
d  or  undressed.  Even  the  dairy-maid  should  avoid 
aing  lunger  in  it  than  is  necessary,  and  should  at  all 
be  extremely  clean  in  her  person. 
i  next  important  plac^e  is  a  kind  of  wash-house,  in 
there  is  a  chimney  where  a  large  copper  kettle  hangs 
rane  to  heat  water  in,  or  milk  when  cheese  is  made, 
intrics  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  pit-coal  is  the  com- 
acl,  a  copper  may  be  set  in  brick-work  with  a  grate 
it,  as  is  usual  in  England.  In  this  place  all  the 
Lb  of  the  dairy  are  kept,  and  scalded  with  boiling 
every  day.  It  should  have  an  outer  door,  which  may 
the  south,  and  benches  outside  on  which  the  pails 
her  utensils  may  be  set  to  dry  and  bo  exposed  to  the  air. 
en  the  two  last  apartments  may  be  another  oommu- 
ig  with  both,  and  forming  a  kind  of  vestibule,  where 
urning  may  take  place ;  and  over  them  a  cheese-room 
rts,  or  any  other  useful  chambers.  A  verandah  round 
irj  is  very  convenient,  or  on  three  sides  at  least.  It 
.  nrom  the  sun,  and  adds  to  the  warmth  in  winter ; 
e  utensils  may  be  dried  and  aired  under  it  even  in 
nreather.  Gentlemen's  dairies  are  often  built  expen- 
and  highly  ornamented ;  but  they  seldom  unite  all 
aveniences  essential  to  a  good  dairy,  because  the  ar- 
ia who  plan  them  are  seldom  practical  farmers.  They 
nerally  too  far  from  the  cow-houses,  which  might  be 
to  them  witliout  detracting  from  the  neatness  of  the 
irc  A  dairy-house  placed  near  a  mansion,  and  at  a 
w  from  tlie  farm  buildings,  is  quite  out  of  its  place, 
itxcrland  and  m  Holland,  the  cow-house  and  dairy 
have  a  very  neat  appearance  within  a  short  distance 
bo  principal  residence.  The  plan  in  both  countries 
similar ;  the  style  of  the  roof  is  the  chief  diflforence. 
iken  ftom  the  common  dairy-farms  in  Holland,  where 
rmcr  and  his  fomily  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
Hk  In  the  Netherlands,  especially  in  North  Holland 
riesland,  a  cow-house  is  as  clean  as  any  dwelliug- 
and  the  family  often  assemble  and  take  their  meals 

The  following  description  of  a  cew-house  and 
jnder  one  roof  combines  all  that  is  useAil,  with 
erable  neatness  internally  and  externally: — It  is 
ling  about  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  with  a 
ah  running  round  three  sides  of  it.  The  dwelling  is 
re  attached,  as  it  usually  is  in  common  dairies,  and  the 
Ig  is  not  surrounded  by  a  farm-yard :  these  are  the 
rcumstances  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  a  com- 
Basant.  The  dair}'-room  is  sunk  below  the  le^'el  of 
il,  and  is  paved  with  brick.  The  sides  are  covered 
^utch  tiles,  and  the  arched  roof  with  hard  cement, 
iw-housc,  like  all  in  HoUand,  has  a  broad  passage  in 
iddle,  and  the  cows  stand  with  their  heads  towards 
ssage,  which  is  paved  with  clinkers  or  bricks  set  on 

Their  tails  are  towards  the  wall,  along  which  runs  a 
gutter  sunk  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
in  which  the  cows  stand.  This  gutter  slopes  towards 
covered  with  an  iron  grate,  which  communiebtes  by 
1  arched  drain  with  a  vaulted  tank  into  which  all  the 
flows.  The  gutter  is  washed  clean  twice  a  day  before 
n  are  milked.  The  cows  stand  or  lie  on  a  sloping 
floor,  and  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  litter  allowed 
which  is  removed  every  day  and  carried  to  the  dung- 
Mr  to  tho  pig-styes  to  be  more  fUUy  converted  into 
Whenever  the  litter  is  removed,  the  bricks  are  swept 

and  in  summer  they  arc  wash«l  with  water.  In 
id  the  cows'  tails  are  kept  up  by  a  cord  tied  to  the 
'  thc;^  which  pa«8cs  over  a  pulley  with  a  weight  at 
her  end,  as  we  see  practised  with  horses  that  have 
icked :  thus  they  cannot  hit  themselves,  or  the  person 
iQks  them.  The  manner  in  which  the  cows  are  fhst- 
s  worthy  of  notice :— Two  slight  pillars  of  strong  wood 


are  placed  perpendicularly  about  two  feet  distance  firom 
each  other,  so  that  the  cow  can  readily  pass  her  head  be- 
tween  them.  On  each  of  these  is  an  iron  ring,  which  runs 
freely  up  and  down,  and  has  a  hook  in  its  circumference : 
two  small  chains  ipnss  from  these  hooks  to  a  leather  strap, 
which  buckles  round  the  neck  of  the  cow.  Tlius  the  cow 
can  rise,  and  lie  down,  and  move  forward  to  take  her  food, 
wliich  is  placed  in  a  low  manger  before  the  two  pillars ;  but 
she  cannot  strike  her  neighbour  with  her  horns.  The  man- 
gers or  troughs  are  of  wood,  or  of  bricks  cemented  together, 
and  are  kept  as  clean  as  all  the  rest  of  tho  cow-house.    In 
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Ground  Plan. 

At  A.  A.  pBtsage  thconKh  the  cow.hoiue  And  dairy  (en  foot  wide,  pavo<l 
vith  brkks  lei  on  nlge  or  Dutch  clinkers.  The  food  is  brought  in  thiji  pas- 
vago  in  k  small  cnrt  and  distrlbutetl  to  the  co^n. 

»,  part  of  the  abore  passage  dosed  in  with  doors  and  forming  a  TCitibiile  to 
Iheilaiiy;  (#,  dairT'room.  in  which  onW  milk,  cteam.  and  bniter,  nro  kfpt. 
It  is  sunk  three  ftrcl  under  the  level  of  the  cow-house,  nnd  covered  whh  a 
brlek  nreh;  H  has  one  latticed  window,  and  several  veutUatom,  on  a  hivcl 
with  tlM  plaet  en  which  tlie  milk  vessels  ore  set. 

*  D.  the  room  when  the  utensils  are  scalded,  and  wlicre  cheese  is  made }  iu 
one  corner  is  a  Brcplace.  with  a  lurKC  kettle  or  a  copper  set. 

£.  a  stain  to  go  up  to  the  cheese-room  M.  and  loit  N. 

F,  calf- pens,  kn  which  the  calves  uru  tied  up  to  fatten,  so  that  they  cannot 
turn  to  liok  themselves;  a  Km:ill  trough  with  iiounded  chalk  and  salt  in  oac.i 
pen. 

O,  the  place  fbr  the  cows,  without  partitions;  each  cow  is  tied  to  two  posts 
by  two  small  chains  and  two  iron  rings,  whirh  run  on  tho  posts.  The  chain n 
arc  Csstened  to  n  broad  leather  strap,  which  is  buckled  round  tl»o  neck  «>  . 
each  cow,  H.  H.  t>vo  sinks,  with  iron  gmtin{;s  oTer  them.  lo  catch  the  urine 
ttam  the  fotters  I,  I. «  hich  run  all  tho  IcngUi  of  the  cow>1iouse  on  each  aid«-, 
K,  the  urine  tank,  vaulted  over  with  a  door,  L,  to  clean  it  out,  and  n  ynmp  to 
pomp  np*the  liquid  manure.  O,  O.  in  the  ■eettoa,  are  tdaecs  i»  Iwre  tu«  S'CCQ 
food  or  looU  KM  deptwitod  for  the  dny'a  coBwanHtoiu  P,«  bay-loft. 
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Switzerland  the  coV-boQscs  arc  similar;  but  there  is  also  a 
rack,  the  bark  of  which  towards  the  passa^^e  shuts  up  with  a 
board  on  hinj^es.  The  Dutch  mode  sunphcs  more  hght  and 
air  to  the  middle  passage ;  and  as  t  tie  food  is  given  fre- 
quently and  in  small  quantities  there  is  very  little  waste. 
Tlie  preceding  cuts  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  whole 
arrangement.  The  food  is  brought  in  carts,  which  are 
driven  at  once  between  the  cows.  What  is  not  wanted  im- 
mediately is  stored  above,  whence  it  is  readily  thrown  down 
before  the  cows.  Thus  much  trouble  is  saved,  and  one  man 
can  feed  and  attend  to  a  great  many  cows.  From  Novem- 
ber till  May  the  cows  never  leave  the  cow-house.  In  sum- 
mer when  they  arc  out,  if  they  are  in  adjacent  pastures, 
they  are  driven  home  to  be  milked,  but  if  the  pastures  are 
far  off,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  milked  there, 
and  the  milk  is  brought  home  in  boats ;  but  this  is  not 
thought  so  good  for  the  butter,  which  is  then  always  churned 
from  the  whole  milk,  without  letting  the  cream  rise.  Tli^ 
finest  and  best  ilavoured  butter  is  always  made  from  the 
cream  as  iresh  as  possible;  and  to  make  it  rise  well,  the 
milk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  it  is  milked,  and  agitated  as 
little  as  possible.  The  greatest  quantity  is  seldom  obtained 
when  the  quality  is  the  finest.  When  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  quality,  the  milk  is  skimmed  about  six  hours 
after  it  is  fcot ;  and  the  cream  taken  off  is  churned  by  itself. 
The  next  skimming  makes  inferior  butter.  These  parti- 
culars are  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity  there  is  of 
having  the  dairy  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cow-house. 

The  utensils  of  the  dairy,  such  as  pails,  churns,  vats, 
&c.,  are  usually  made  of  white  wood,  and  are  easily  kept 
clean  by  scalding  and  scouring.  Leaden  troughs  are 
used  in  large  dairies ;  and  if  they  are  kept  very  clean  by 
careful  scourin?,  they  answer  the  purpose  better  than  wood. 
They  may  be  so  -constructed  that  the  milk  may  be  let  off 
gently  before  the  cream,  which  is  collected  by  itself.  This 
saves  all  the  trouble  of  skimming.  Brass  pans  have  the 
advantage  of  being  readily  warmed  on  a  chafing  dish  in 
winter.  In  De\'onshire  tin  or  brass  pans  are  fi*cquently 
used  instead  of  earthenware.  Although  there  is  some  dan- 
ger in  the  use  of  brass  utensils,  very  little  attention  will 
obviate  it.  It  only  requires  that  they  should  be  kept  bright, 
in  which  case  the  smallest  speck  of  oxide  or  verdigris  would 
be  perceptible.  In  Holland  the  milk  is  invariably  carried 
in  brass  vessels.  Cast-iron  pans  have  been  invented,  which 
are  tinned  inside.  They  are  economical;  but  there  is 
nothing  better  or  neater  than  well-jrlazed  white  crockery 
ware,  of  the  common  oval  form.  Some  recommend  un- 
glazed  pans  for  summer,  but  they  are  ditficult  to  keep 
sweet,  as  the  milk  insinuates  itself  into  tlic  pores,  and  is 
apt  to  become  sour  there. 

The  most  common  use  of  cows  is  to  supply  butter  and 
cheese  [Butter  and  Cheksk],  and  sometimes  to  fatten  calves 
[Calf]  for  the  butcher ;  but  the  most  profitable  dair)*  is  that 
which  supplies  large  to\i'ns  with  milk.  In  these  dairies 
the  system  is  different.  Tlie  cows  are  mostly  kept  in  stalls, 
and  fed  with  food  brought  to  them.  Some  dairymen  near 
London  possess  several  hundred  cows,  and  the  arrangement 
of  their  establishments  is  worthy  of  notices.  The  cows  are 
bought  chielly  in  the  north,  before  or  aiter  they  have  calved. 
They  are  seldom  allowed  to  go  to  the  bull,  but  are  kept  as 
long  as  they  can  bo"  made  to  give  milk  by  good  feeding. 
When  they  are  dry,  they  are  often  already  sufficiently  fat 
for  sale,  or  at  all  events  they  soon  fiitten,  and  are  sold  to 
the  butcher.  A  succession  of  cows  is  thus  kept  up,  new 
ones  arrivin<j  as  others  are  sold  off.  The  women  who  pur- 
chase the  milk  from  the  dairyman  and  carry  it  about  for 
sale,  come  for  it  to  the  dairy  and  milk  the  cows  twice  a 
day ;  and  as  they  well  know  that  the  last  drop  of  milk  is 
the  richest,  the  cows  are  sure  to  be  riiilked  quite  dry;  ah 
essential  thing  in  a  dairj-.  An  accurate  account  is  kept  of 
tlie  quantity  which  each  woman  takes,  which  is  paid  for 
weekly.  When  there  is  more  milk  than  there  is  a  demand 
for,  it  is  set,  and  the  cream  is  sold  separately,  or  made  into 
butter ;  but  this  is  seldom  done  to  any  extent.  The  cows  are 
fed  on  every  kind  of  food  that  can  increase  the  milk :  brewers' 
grains  and  distillers'  wash  are  preferred,  when  they  can  be 
obtaineil!  The  grains  are  kept  in  large  pits,  pressed  close 
and  covered  with  earth,  under  which  circumstances  they  Avill 
remain  fresh  a  long  time.  Turnips  and  beet-root  are  used 
in  large  quantities;  but  hay  is  given  sparingly.  The  cows 
are  generally  placed  in  pairs,  with  a  partition  between  every 
two  pair.  Each  cow  is  fastened  to  the  corner  of  the  stall, 
where  she  has  a  small  trough  with  water  before  he^ :  thus 


they  cannot  gore  each  other  with  their  boms.  The  fftni 
dairies  about  London  are  kept  very  clean ;  but  the  liquid 
manure,  which  would  be  so  valuable  for  the  markot-ffardens, 
is  lost,  and  runs  off  by  tlie  sewers.  In  Belgium  tnc  urine 
would  be  contracted  for  at  the  rate  of  *2/.  per  cow  per  annum, 
which  would  produce  12U0/.  a  year  in  a  dairy  of  600  covs, 
and  would  pay  a  good  interest  for  i\\e  money  expended  in 
constructing  large  vaulted  cisterns  under  eacn  cow-house. 

The  dairy  farms  of  England  are  chiefly  in  Glourester- 
shire,  Devonshire,  and  Cheshire.    They  require  a  smaller 
capital  than  arable  farms  of  the  same  extent ;  the  chief 
outlay  IS  the  purchase  of  cows.  The  rent  of  good  gra»  land 
is  generally  higher  than  if  it  were  converted  to  arable  land: 
and  the  risk  firom  seasons,  and  from  a  variation  in  the  prict 
of  the  produce,  is  much  less  in  a  dairy  farm  than  in  ont 
where  cx)m  is  chiefly  cultivated.     Hence  the  rents  are  bet- 
ter paid,  and  there  are  fewer  failures  among  the  fcnanti: 
but  the  profits  of  a  dairy  farm,  without  any  arable  land,  an 
not  considerable ;  a  decent  livelihood  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family  is  all  that  can  be  expected.    There  is  no  clianre  d 
profit  in  a  dairy  of  which  the  farmer  or  his  wife  are  not  the 
immediate  managers.     The  attention  required  to  minute 
particulars  can  only  be  expected  in  those  whose  profit  de- 
pends upon  it.    The  dairies  of  men  of  fortune  may  be  a^ 
ranged  on  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan,  and  be  indis- 
pensable articles  of  luxur}' ;  but  the  produce  consumed  bat 
always  cost  much  more  than  it  could  be  purchased  for.    A 
proper  attention  to  keeping  correct  accounts  of  eveiy  ex- 
pense will  convince  any  one  of  this  truth.    In  a  dairy  ftnn 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  feed  the  cows  in  winter.    It  it 
usually  so  arranged,  that  the  cows  shall  be  dry  at  the  time 
when  food  is  most  scarce,  and  they  are  then  kept  on  inferior 
hay,  or  straw,  if  it  can  bo  procured.    It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  a  dairy  farm  if  it  has  as  much  arable  land  attached  ■ 
to  it  as  will  employ  one  plough,  especially  if  the  soil  be 
light;  but  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  farm  must  varyfron 
that  of  other  farms,  since  the  food  raised  for  the  cows  lauit 
bo  a  principal  object.    Corn  is  a  secondary  object ;  and  tlw 
culti\-ation  of  roots  and  grasses  must  occupy  a  great  portioa 
of  the  farm.    When  the  grasses  degenerate,  a  crop  or  tim , 
of  corn  is  taken,  and  the  rotation  is  chiefly  roots,  com,  end  *, 
grass  cut  for  hay,  until  it  wears  out.      If  the  roots  are  wdl . 
manured,  the  land  keeps  in  excellent  heart.    The  old  pit- ". 
turcs  are  kept  for  summer  feeding.    Where  there  is  nt . 
arable  land  near  a  dairy  farm,  it  deserves  mature  considen-  j 
tion  whether  it  will  be  advantageous  or  not  to  allow  khmi/ 
of  the  pasture  to  be  ploughed  up.     It  is  often  a  dangerooi 
experiment  where  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy,  which  is  tbe 
case  with  most  dairy  farms  in  England.    Arable  land  laid 
down  to  grass  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy  seldom  produce! 
fine-flavoured  butter,  or  good  cheese ;  but  clover-hay  is  ex- 
cellent for  young  stock,  or  to  fatten  off"  the  old  cow*.    Lu* 
cem  is  reckoned  to  make  cows  give  very  good  milk:; 
nothing  however  can  equal  a  rich  old  pasture,  as  all  dairy*  ■' 
men  agree. 

In  hirinff  a  dairy  farm,  it  is  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  buildings  be  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
land,  and  that  they  be  well  constructed  and  com'enient  . 
The  nature  of  the  feed  must  bo  ascertained  by  experienreu  , 
It  is  often  impossible  to  say  by  mere  inspection  wnether  •  ^ 
pasture  will  make  good  butter  or  cheese,  especially  the'. 
latter.  But  those  wliich  have  no  great  reputation  may  j 
often  be  highly  improved  by  draining,  and  also  by  weeding  , 
a  thin^  too  much  neglected  in  pastures. 

DAIS  or  DEIS,  a  word  which  occurs  verj'  frequently  in  , 
old  English  authors ;  as  in  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  V.  372. 

Wei  ffomed  eche  of  hem  a  ttiyre  bnrKeit,  I 

To  rittcn  in  a  gilde  hallp,  on  the  Het$.  , 

Tyrwhitt    apprehends  that    it    originally  signified  the  !J 
wooden  floor  (Fr.  cTaig,  Lat.  de  assibus)  which  was  laid  tt  {  ! 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  we  still  see  it  in  college-lioUi,  ■ 
and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  of  the  city  companies  h^  . 
London,  and  those  beloncring  to  the  inns  of  court.    Thit  ^. 
part  of  the  room  being  floored  with  planks  was  called  tbe  ' 
(feis,  the  rest  being  either  the  bare  ground,  or,  at  brel^ 
paviMl  with  stone;   and  being  raised  above  the  level  of  the- 
other  parts,  it  was  called  thfi  high  deft.      In  royal  balls^ 
there  were  more  deiscx  than  one.     Christine  of  Pisa  (lli<t.'  . 
Cha.  v.,  P.  iii.,  c.  33)  says  that  at  a  dinner  which  Charles  V.   . 
of  France  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1377,  ihore 

As  the  principal  table  was  always  placed  upon  a  deitt  it  ..'. 
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beflran,  b}'  a  natural  abuse  of  words,  to  bo  called  itself  a  dels, 
and  people  were  Ha  id  to  sit  at  the  deh  instead  of  at  the  table 
uprm  the  deiff.  So  in  *  Matthew  Paris,*  Jit,  Ab.,  \\  1070, 
•  Priore  prandente  ad  magnam  nionsain,  quam  deii  vo- 
camus?' 

Menage,  whose  authority  has  led  later  antiquaries  to 
interpret  deis  a  canopy,  has  evidently  confounded  dei^  with 
dere, 

(Ducange,  Glossary ;  Tyrwhitt's  Noten  on  Chancers  Can- 
ierb.  Tales.  4to.,  Oxford,  1798,  vol.  ii.,  p.  403.) 

DAISY,  or  DAY'S  EYE,  the  little  perennial  plant 
called  Bcllis  perennis  hy  botanists.  Like  most  composite 
flowers,  it  has  proved  productive  of  varieties  when  domesti- 
eated ;  but  they  have  almost  disappeared,  except  from  old- 
fashioned  or  cottage  gardens.  And  yet  the  varieties  arc  in 
some  cases  very  pretty,  and  well  suited  for  an  edging  to 
bordvrs.  The  double-red,  the  striped,  and  the  hen-and- 
chickens  are  the  prettiest  sorts.  The  latter  is  a  curious 
permanent  vegetable  monster,  and  derives  its  singular  name 
flmn  each  of  the  Hower-heads  being  surrounded  by  a  (juan- 
tity  of  smaller  heads  half  covered  by  the  mother-head,  as  a 
brood  of  chickens  is  by  the  wings  of  the  hen.  This  circum- 
itittce  arises  from  the  leaves  or  leaflets  of  the  involucre 
generating  buds  from  their  axils,  instead  of  remaining  ste- 
rile, as  such  leaves  usually  are. 

DALAGO'A  BAY  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Southern  Africa,  where  the  twenty-sixth  parallel  and  the 
thirty-third  meridian  intersect  one  another.  It  is  a  largo 
Ught,  extending  about  twenty  miles  east  and  west,  from  Cape 
luack  to  the  entrance  of  the  English  River;  twenty-two 
nues  to  the  southward  of  this  line  it  affords  good  anchorage 
ftrtbe  largest  vessels,  and  will  probably  some  time  be  an  iin- 
pvlant  place,  as  there  docs  not  exist  between  it  and  False 
B^,near  Cape  Town,  any  port  iii  which  a  vessel  drawing 
moce  than  eight  feet  of  water  can  enter,  though  this  line  of 
wilt  is  upwards  of  1 000  miles  in  length.  Tluree  rivers  enter 
the  bay;  the  Manicc  or  King  George's  River,  tho  English 
Rnrer,  and  the  Mapoota,  and  they  are  all  navigable  tor  a 
considerable  distance.  The  English  River  is  properly  an 
Mtuanr,  into  which  three  other  rivers  dis<;harge  themselves, 
It  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  bay.  On  this  ccstuary, 
ihoat  two  miles  from  the  sea,  is  built  a  Portuguese  fort, 
the  most  southern  possessed  by  that  nation  in  Africa ;  but 
it  is  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of  three  or  four  houses : 
its  garrison  is  composed  of  three  officers  and  about  flflry 
Uoiambique  black  soldiei-s,  with  a  governor.  Tlie  fort 
contains  only  a  few  rusty  cannons. 

The  country  near  the  shores  of  the  bay  is  low,  marshy, 
and  uuhealthv ;  but  at  no  great  dii«tance  from  it  the  ground 
naei,  is  healtby,  well  peopled,  and  comjMirativcly  well  cul- 
tiTBted.  It  is  inhabited  by  three  or  four  trihes,  independent 
«n  each  other.  (London,  Geos^raj'hical  Jnwnaf,  iii. ;  and 
Threlfall,  in  Bannister's  Humane  Policy^  or  Justice  to  the 
Aborigines,  <!f-r.) 

DALAI  LAMA.  In  the  article  Buddha  it  is  noticed, 
u  an  essential  point  in  the  faith  of  tho  Buddhints,  that 
w  the  death  of  the  founder  of  their  sect,  his  soul  be- 
cune  immediately  re-embodied  in  the  person  of  another 
rdigioui  chief  of  the  Biiddliist  community,  and  that  in  this 
Buuiner  the  same  Buddha  continued  to  reappear  among 
lui  followers  in  a  succession  of  spiritual  rulers,  who  have 
by  some  writers  very  appropriately  been  called  Buddhist 
patriarchs.   From  the  time  when  the  last  of  these  patriarchs 

Quitted  India  and  took  his  abode  in  China  (i.  ^.,  towards 
le  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  rora),  we  hear  of  more 
than  one  spiritual  chief,  subordinate  to  the  ])atriarch,  ap- 
pearing at  the  same  time  in  the  several  countries  in  which 
buddhism  has  become  the  prevailing  religion.  Chinese 
historians  make  mention  of  them  under  the  honorific  ap- 
pellations of  Preceptor  of  tho  Kingdom,  Prince  of  the 
raith.  It  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  become  a  matter 
of  policv  with  the  secular  sovereigns  of  Buddhist  countries 
toattacn  these  reli^rious  chiefs  to  their  interests;  and  thus 
iraa  laid  the  foundation  of  an  hierandiical  system,  which 
Hibsequently  developed  itself  to  an  extent  without  a  parallel 
n  history.  For  eight  centuries  the  Princes  of  the  Faith 
sontinued  in  comparative  obscurity  at  the  courts  of  Budd- 
list  sovereigns;  and  it  was  not  till  tho  thirteenth  ccntur)' 
;1ia^  tlio  chief  residing  at  Pulala,  in  Tibet,  was  by  tlie  vic- 
ories  of  the  Mogols,  under  Gonkis  khan  and  his  successors, 
liscd  to  the  rank  of  supreme  pent  ill'  of  the  sect.  A  sepa- 
ate  province  in  Tibet  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  own  tcr- 
itor/;  and  besides  his  spiritual  dignity  he  became,  to  a 


limited  extent,  a  temporal  monarch.  The  Tartars,  who  in 
the  fourteenth  century  put  an  end  to  the  Mogol  power  in 
Tibet,  paid  even  greater  deference  to  the  Buddhist  pontifl'. 
Plight  subordinate  chiefs,  or  rather  as  manv  inferior  incar- 
nations, were  uppohitod  to  act  as  his  council:  and  titles 
expressive  of  his  transcendent  power  and  aiithoritv  in  spiri- 
tual matters  wer«  confened  upon  him.  Tho  word  Lama, 
which  properly  signifies  a  priest,  became  from  that  time  an 
illustrious  appellation.  The  title  DulaY  Lama,  i.e.,  *  The 
Priest  who  resembles  the  ocean  (in  greatness  of  m»nd),'  has 
been  applied  to  the  j.ontiff  sincij  the  beginning  of  llie  six- 
teenth century.  Occasions  for  jealousy  and  contention  be- 
tween the  pontiff  and  tho  other  spiritual  chiefs  who  resided 
in  various  parts  of  Chinese Tartary,  could  nut  he  long  want- 
ing: and  we  finfl  that  the  Tartar  princres,  among  whom  the 
jwssession  of  Tibet  and  the  neighbouring  count ries  was  at 
diflerent  times  contested,  availed  themsolves  of  these  dis- 
sensions for  the  a«lvanceuiont  of  their  own  interests.  With 
all  their  profes>ed  venerati<m  fur  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  we  hear  of  more  than  one  instance  of  his 
being  deprived  of  hi.s  dignity  and  even  of  his  life.  Such 
the  condition  of  the  Tilwtan  hicrarchs  seems  to  have  re- 
mained till  within  recent  times.  The  piedecessor  of  Ilie 
Lama,  to  whom  Turner  was  sent  as  ainbassador  from  tho 
Bengal  government,  had  been  invited  lo  vi>it  the  emperor 
of  Ciiina,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pekin  (in  178()), 
under  circumstances  which  justified  the  suspicion  of  his 
having  been  ])oisoned.  [Lamas.]  (A.  Rf'musat,  Melanges 
AsiutiqueH,  vol.  i.  p.  129— 145.) 

DALECARLIA,  pronerly  DALARNE  (the  valley  coun- 
try), a  province  of  Sweaen,  extends  fi-oni  Gu**  jo'  to  6*J**  12' 
N.  hit.,  and  from  Vl""  30'  to  16"  Mo  E.  long.  Its  surface  is 
I'2.2-25  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  ihe  area  of  York- 
sliire.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Heriedalcn,  on  the  east 
on  GertriUland,  on  the  south  on  Westmanland,  Kerike, 
and  Vciiiilaiid,  and  on  the  west  on  Norway. 

The  mountain-ridge,  which  divides  the  sources  of  tho 
two  rivers  Dalelf  from  Lako  Fiimund  in  Norway,  rises  to 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  soutbern 
oflfsot  of  the  Kolen  (pronounced  Tioelen)  range,  and  fmm  it 
there  branch  olTthree  ridjjes  of  considerable  elevati<m.  The 
most  northern  separates  the  river  Lju«>naelf  from  theOoster 
Dalelf;  the  middle,  the  Oester  Dalelf  from  iheWiister  Da- 
lelf: and  the  southern  runs  between  the  Waster  Dalelf  and 
the  Klarelf.  These  ranges  subside  into  hills  before  they  reach 
the  meridian  of  the  Lake  of  Silian.  Tbe  country  about  this 
lake  presents  a  pleiisaut  intermixture  of  hills,  valley.^  and 
plains,  and  may  be  compared  to  t  he  lower  parts  of  S  wiizerland 
for  scener}'.  But  the  whole  count  it  still  preserves  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  the  surface  of  Lako  Silian  being  about 
560  feet  abovo  the  sea.  Tho  easieru  districts  are  also  un- 
even, but  the  heights  are  rather  round-backed  bills  tlian 
mountains,  and  are  usually  covered  with  wood.  Numerous 
lakes  of  diftcrent  size  lie  between  them.  It  is  only  on 
tbe  borders  of  Gestrikland  that  plains  of  any  extent 
occur. 

Like  the  other  parts  of  Sweden,  Dalecarlia  abounds  with 
rivers  and  lakes,     llie  principal  river  is  the  Dalelf,  whirh 
originates  in  two  powerful  branches  on  the  mountain-rango 
forming  the  western  boundar}'.      The  Oester  Dalelf  runs 
south-east,  and   after  traversing  the  Lako  Siiitui   unites 
with  the  Waster  Dalelf,  which  originates  a  little  farther 
south,   and  in  the  beginning  is  c»alled  Fuluelf.     It  runs 
south-south-east,  but  near  Apelbo  it  turns  siuldenly  to  tho 
east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  junction  with  the 
Oesterelf.    The  unitetl  river  Dalelf  runs  south-east  to  Avc- 
Rtad,  and  hence  north-<?ast  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.     About  six  or  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  it  forms* 
the  cataract  of  Elfcarleby,  tho  rival  of  tho  famous  cataraet 
of  Schaffhau^en  in  height  and  beauty.    The  Lake  Silian  i?* 
from  twenty -seven  to  twenty-eight  miles  long,  and  lifleeii 
briKid,  where  widest.     It  contains  several  fine  islands,  on. 
one  of  whii'h  is  a  church.    The  Lake  Runn  is  about  tcix 
miles  long,  and  five  wide. 

The  winter  in  this  province  is  long  and  severe,  the  sum- 
mer short  and  hot.     ^VheaV  does  not  succeed,  but  rye  ancl. 
barley  are  raised,  though  both  frequently  suffer  fn'm  tlici 
early  night-frost  in  autumn.      The  agricultural  prixliioos 
does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  scanty  populuf ion.  uii<^ 
the  tender  bark  of  pines  is  mixed  with  the  hre.ul.  an-l  a\a<>c^ 
used  as  fod<ler   for  cattle  and  ho|'*'.     The  cuHiMiiiou     ?j>| 
potatoes  is  rapidly  increasing.  _ 

The  usual  domestic  animals  arc  reared,  hut  h  u^    9vym 
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rather  scarce.  Game  is  abundant,  especially  differeut  kinds  I 
of  woodcocks,  blackbirds,  geese,  ducks,  and  swans.  WoWes  j 
and  bears  frequent  the  numerous  and  extensive  forests.  ; 
Fish  abounds  in  all  the  lakes,  except  those  near  Falun.         i 

The  forests  consist  of  birch,  ash,  aspen,  pines,  and  fir, 
but  they  seldom  grow  up  to  timber  trees.  The  fruits  of 
some  kinds  of  rubus  are  gathered  for  domestic  use. 

Near  Falun  are  found  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  brim- 
stone.    To  the  n;irth  of  EUcdalen,  on  the  Oester  Dalelf, 
are  quarries  of  beautiful  porphyry,  in  which  a  small  number  j 
of  workmen  are  employed:  the' porphyry  is  made  into  vases, 
candlesticks,  &c.  of  great  elegance.  ! 

The  population  amounts  to  about  140,000,  or  a  little  more 
than  1 1  to  each  sciuare  mile.  Exrept  in  the  ncighbomiiood 
of  Falun,  to  whicli  place  they  arc  attracted  by  the  mines, 
the  jwpulation  is  dis])orsed  over  the  coimtry  in  villages, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  Dalccarlians 
are  distinguished  by  their  stature,  courage,  spirit  of  inde- 
jHjndeuce,  and  frankness  of  character.  The  part  which 
they  took  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  liberating  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  Christian  II.,  is  always  fresh  in  their 
memory,  and  makes  them  feel  proud  of  their  name. 

Dalecarlia  forms  one  administrative  province,  or  Lan, 
called  Falun  Liin,  or  Kopparbergs  Lan.  The  governor  re- 
sides at  Noor.  Falun  and  Avestand  are  the  most  con- 
siderable places.  [Falun.]  Nothing  is  exported  but  the 
produce  of  the  mines  and  ^amo,  especially  birds.  (Thom- 
son ;  Schubert's  ReUe  durch  Schweden ;  Harrison ;  Forsell, 
Statistik  ofver  Sw€rige,) 

D'ALEMBERT.    [Alembert,  D\] 

DALGARNO,  GEORGE.  The  following  short  notice  of 
this  original  but  neglected  author  is  in  A  nthony-ii- Wood's 
Athenre  Oxonienttes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50C.  *The  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  know,  that  one  George  Dalgarno,  a  Scot,  wrote 
a  book  entitled  *' Ars  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Univer- 
salis et  Lingua  Philosophica,*'  London,  1661.  This  book 
before  it  went  to  press  the  author  communicated  to  Dr. 
Wilkins,  wiio,  from  thence  taking  a  hint  of  greater  matter, 
carried  it  on,  and  brought  it  up  to  that  which  you  see  ex- 
tant. This  Dalgarno  was  born  at  Old  Aberdeen,  and  bred 
in  the  university  of  New  Aberdeen  ;  tauuht  a  private  gram- 
mar-school with  good  success  for  about  thirty  years  together 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in 
Oxford ;  wrote  also  *'  Didascalocophus,  or  the  Dt^af  and 
Dumb  Man's  TuUir ;"  and  dying  of  a  fever  on  the  28th 
August,  1687,  aged  sixty,  or  more,  was  buried  in  the  north 
body  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.'  According  to 
the  above  account,  Dalgarno  was  born  in  or  before  the  year 
1627,  and  he  must  have  been  residing  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1657;  whether  previous  to  that  time,  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear, but  it  may  not  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  he  went 
to  Oxford  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  that  seat  of 
learning.  Perhaps  he  lived  there  in  the  twofold  capacity  of 
student  and  teacher :  Anthony  Wojd's  work  professes  only 
to  give  a  history  of  all  the  writers  and  bishops  who  have 
had  their  education  in  the  famous  university  of  Oxford, 
&c.  From  the  works  which  Dalgarno  lefl  behind  him,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  he  was  a  man  of  original  talent, 
and  of  great  acquirements;  his  speculations  concerning  a 
universal  language,  a  favourite  subject  with  the  learned 
men  of  his  time,  undoubtedly  preceded  those  of  bishop 
Wiikins,  at  that  time  dean  of  Ripon,  and  he  rec^eived  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  and  others,  that  he  had  discovered  a  secret 
'  which  by  the  learned  men  of  former  ages  had  been 
reckoned  among  the  desiderata  of  learning.'  We  have 
carefully  sought  for  some  acknowledgment  of  the  merits 
of  Dalgarno  in  the  *  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character'  of 
bishop  Wilkins,  but  the  name  of  this  obscure  man  is  not 
once  mentioned,  though  assistance  from  others  is  noticed, 
among  whom  the  nanie  of  Dr.  Ward  appears.  Wilkins's 
work  was  published  in  1668.  Ita  appearance  had  been 
delayed  for  two  years  in  consequence  of  the  whole  im- 
pression, when  nearly  printed,  with  the  exception  of  two 
copies,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 
Allowing  for  this  delay,  Dalgarno's  work  had  the  priority 
by  several  years,  and  Dr.  Wilkins  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  it  *  before  it  went  to  press.'  This  treatise,  *  Ars 
Signorum,'  &c.,  exhibits  a  classification  of  ideas,  and  a 
series  of  arbitrary  signs  or  characters  adapted  to  the  classi- 
fication, Bo  as  to  represent  each  idea  by  a  specific  cha- 
racter, without  reference  to  any  language  of  wonls.  All 
ihose  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Essay  of  Wil- 


kins will  see  the  germ  of  it  in  this  design  of  Dalgarno's. 
The  Didascalocojdius  develops  views  on  tne  instrnction  \A 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  comprehensive  and  practical.  It  it 
a  truly  philosophical  guide,  by  which  the  writer  shows  hov 
capable  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  of  understanding  and  apply- 
ing a  written  language,  an^  of  their  capacity  to  speak  and 
to  understand  the  sj^cech  of  other  persons.  He  shows  that 
the  art  of  teaching  this  class  of  persons  requires  the  exci-- 
cise  of  common  sense,  perseverance,  and  ordinary  patience, 
under  a  teacher,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  one  who  is  able 
to  turn  even  disadvantages  and  difficulties  to  a  (;ood  ac- 
count. How  rational  is  the  following:  *When  your  scholar 
is  got  over  this  difilculty  of  knowing  and  writing  his  letter^ 
then  imitate  the  way  of  the  nursery.  Let  utile  and  jucun- 
dum,  variety  and  necessity,  invite  and  spur  him  on ;  spe- 
cially if  he  be  young,  or  of  a  lache  (triding)  temper.  \ou 
must  not  be  too  grammatical  in  teaching,  till  you  find  his 
capacity  will  bear  it ;  he  must  not  be  dealt  with  as  school- 
boys, who  are  often  punished  for  not  learning  what  is  abo\-e 
their  capacity.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  understand  the  word 
or  sentence  proposed,  without  parsing  every  word  or  sjl- 
lable ;  for  this  is  all  the  use  of  language  that  not  only  chfl- 
dren,  but  even  people  of  age  that  are  illiterate  have.'  {Di- 
dascidooophus,  p.  53.)  Much  might  be  extracted  from  this 
little  treatise  to  show  how  correct  were  Dalganio's  ideas  on 
general  instruction,  as  well  as  how  accuialely  he  had  em- 
ployed his  thoughts  on  the  teaching  of  the  deaf.  His  style 
is  quaint  and  pedantic,  and  rather  abounds  with  long  snd 
technological  words,  which  serve  to  exhibit  the  learning  of 
the  author  more  than  to  increase  the  perspicuity  of  \m 
work.  But  this  must  be  excused;  it  was  the  garb  \vhich 
learning  assumed  in  his  day.  In  the  article  Dactylology  a 
representation  of  Dalgarno's  hand- alphabet  is  gjven.  It 
is  a  gratification  to  find  that  his  works  arc  likely  to  be  pre- 
served, as  they  have  been  privately  reprinted  by  Lord  Cock,- 
burn  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mait land,  and  presented  to  the  Msii- 
land  Club  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  has  on  men 
than  one  occai^ion  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Dalgarno:  be 
mentions  him  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  ibc 
*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  as  the  author  of  aveiy  ■ 
ingenious  tract,  entitled  *  Ars  Signorum ;'  and  in  his  i^  i 
count  of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  born  blind,  and  deaf  ud  \ 
dumb,  he  says,  *  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  lay  hold  of  tha  ' 
only  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  mc,  of  rescuing  from 
oblivion  the  name  of  a  Scottish  writer  whose  merits  hnt 
been  strangely  overlooked  both  by  his  (Contemporaries  ami 
by  his  succtissors.  The  person  I  allude  to  is  George  Del* 
garno,  who,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  was  . 
led  by  his  own  sagacity  to  adopt,  t\  priori^  the  same  geneitl  j 
conclusions  concerning  the  education  of  the  dumb,of  whirh  1 
the  experimental  discovery,  and  the  happy  applicttioa,  I 
have,  in  our  times,  reflected  such  meritea  lustre  on  tho  I 
name  of  Sicard.' 

DALKEITH.  [Edinburgh,  Shire  of.] 
DALMATI^V,  the  Kingdom  of,  the  most  soutbem  pes* 
session  of  the  crown  of  Austria,  consists  of  a  nvnff 
maritime  tract  and  numerous  islands,  forraine  purt  of  ite 
eastern  boundary  of  tho  Adriatic,  and  Uing  Del  ween  ^ 
and  45°  N.  lat.  and  14**  and  19^  E.  long.'  The  Genente 
of  Carlstadt,  in  Hungar)*,  bounds  it  on  the  north;  tbe 
Turkish  sandshak  of  Iskenderia  on  tha  east ;  and  tin 
Adriatic  on  the  south  and  west.  It  is  not  a  compact  tern- 
tory,  inasmuch  as  the  circle  of  Ragusa  is  disjoined  firoa 
the  rest  of  Dalmatia  by  two  tongues  of  land,  the  Klek  oB 
the  west,  and  the  Sutto'rina  on  the  east,  which  are  Turkish 
The  area,  inclusive  of  the  islands,  7.nd  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimate,  is  about  5098  square  miles:  BlunMS- 
bach,  however,  states  it  to  be  5743.  Dalmatia  is  divide! 
into  four  circles,  Zara  and  Spalatro,  w  hich  conslilute  OU 
Dalmatia,  and  Ragusa  (the  territoiy  of  the  former  republic 
of  that  name)  and  Cattaro,  which  form  New  Dalnittia' 
The  whole  surface  of  Dalmatia  is  a  series  of  mountaio- 
ranges,  some  of  which  extend  even  into  the  Adriatic,  and 
form  islands  with  their  loftier  summits.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Vellebich  on  the  Hungarian  border,  wliich  li- 
longs  to  the  Julian  Alps,  all  these  ranges  are  continuatioM 
of  the  Dinaric  Alps.  The  loftiei-t  summits  ameng  ibea 
wxi'.  the  Dinara,  which  is  5G70  feet  high,  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  main  chain,  the  Promina,  north  of  Demis,  3610; 
the  S Vila)  a,  east  of  Dernis,  4750 ;  Mount  Mosor,  4210; 
Mount  Aiarian,  on  the  peninsula  next  Spalatro,  and  tbe 
Biokovo,  near  Macai-sca,  which  is  5520  feet.  To  tho  soutb 
of  these  lie  the  ranges  of  Ragusa  and  Cattaro,  among  vhicb 
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Is  tho  Dubovicxa,  the  most  southern  mountain  in  tlie 
Austrian  dominions.  Tlio  Montenegrin  heights  encircle 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro.  The  j^eneral  character  of  the  I>al- 
niatinn  mountains  is  bleak  and  hare :  they  arc  full  of 
fissures,  ravines,  and  chasms,  and  in  mniiy  places  altogether 
without  Koil.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  nu- 
merous islands  Mhich  line  the  coast  have  originated  in  the 
breaking  up,  by  some  violent  action,  of  masses  of  clay  and 
sandstone,  while  the  limestone  masses,  being  of  firmer 
compOHition,  have  been  left  standing.  The  whole  line  of 
coast  is  banen  and  naked,  except  along  the  narrow  tract 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  base  of  the  mountains; 
forests  and  underwood  lie  interspersed  at  their  feet ;  the 
back^und  is  formed  by  a  continued  line  of  dreary 
precipitous  heights,  seldom  less  than  2500  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  coast  is  indented  in  numerous  points,  and 
affords  abundance  of  excellent  harbours.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  furrowed  by  glens  and  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  stony  and  sterile ;  even  the  plain  extending  from 
NovefyrofH  to  the  Kerka  is  covered  with  stones.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  which  has 
fo  wild  and  desolate  an  aspect  as  Da  I  mat  ia. 

Few  countries  are  so  poorly  supplied  with  water,  many 
parts  being  destitute  of  water  fit  even  for  the  use  of  cattle: 
Uie  islands  in  particular  suffer  greatly,  llie  Dalmatian 
rirers  run  mostly  fW>m  east  to  west  into  the  Adriatic. 
Amonff  the  larger  streams  are  the  Zermanya  (antiently 
the  Tedanius),  which  enters  from  the  Hungarian  Military 
Frontiers,  and,  aAer  a  course  of  about  27  miles,  falls  into 
the  bight  of  Morlach,  near  Novi(;rad ;  the  Kerka  Tantiently 
the  Titius),  which  rises  above  Knin,  issues  from  a  grotto, 
fionns  several  ca^^cades  and  five  magnificent  falls,  particu- 
larly that  by  Scardona,  in  its  course  of  about  51  miles, 
■nda  after  receiving  the  Cicola,  flows  into  the  Adriatic  near 
Sebenico.  The  Cettinu  (Tilurus  or  Ncstu^),  which  springs 
ikom  the  foot  of  the  Yeixjbiza,  near  VriK>.  has  two  falls  in 
hs  course  of  about  GO  miles,  one  of  which  is  from  90  to 
100  feet  in  height,  and  occurs  near  Velika-Gubowicja:  the 
banks  of  this  river  are  extremely  wild,  and  generally  pre- 
cipitous, until  it  reaches  a  fine  valley  near  Amissa,  whtTe  it 
entem  the  Adriatic.  The  Narcnta  (Naro  of  the  auiients), 
the  broadest  river  in  Dalmatin,  enters  it  fnmi  Turkey, 
and,  after  watering  it  fur  about  ten  miles,  parts  into  two 
cbanneU  at  Fort  Ovus,  and  reaches  the  canal  of  Narenta 
duough  ten  arms.  Its  waters  are  saltish  until  it  receives 
theNorin  nt  Torre  di  Norin.  Among  the  smaller  rivers  are 
the  Sinkotina  and  Ombla. 

The  b^lands  along  the  Dalmatian  (H>ast  form  several  fine 
channels,  which  are  sheltered  from  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Adriatic:  they  are  here  called  canals,  and  take  their  names 
from  the  adjacent  islands;  such  are  the  canals  of  Morlak, 
Quamcrola,  Zara,  and  Pasnian,  Mezzo,  Spalatro,  Lissa, 
Curzola.  Narenta,  &c. 

Dalraatia  is  full  of  lakes,  all  of  which  become  more  or 
less  dry  in  hot  weather,  except  the  Vrana.  to  the  south- 
east of  Zara,  which  is  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  contains  an  area  of  about  8570 
acres,  and  lias  brackish  water.  The  lakes  of  Novigrad, 
Yesero  (the  dry  bed  of  which  is  at  times  cultivated),  Narin, 
Kadin,  Trocklian,  Prelosaz,  &c.  become  dry  ut  certain 
seasons  from  the  want  of  natural  springs.  None  of  the 
numerous  mineral  springs  have  yet  been  turned  to  account, 
except  the  warm  sulphureous  springs  at  S))alatro  and  Salona. 

No  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is  so  hot  as  Dalmatia. 
In  the  lowlands  the  date-bearing  palm,  the  American  aloe, 
and  the  Cactus  opuutia  thrive  in  many  districts  in  the  open 
air.  The  almond  blossoms  in  Januaiy.  Among  the 
mountains,  where  the  snow  sometimes  continues  till  May 
and  e^en  June,  the  climate  is  much  bleaker.  Near  the 
eoasts  of  Zara,  about  the  canal  of  the  Narenta,  and  else- 
where on  the  Adriatic,  the  exhalations  which  arise  from 
extensive  swamps  render  the  climate  ver)'  unhealthy. 
Winter  is  characterized  by  six  weeks  of  uninterrupte<l  rain. 

Hie  arid  character  of  the  soil  renders  Dalmatia  on 
the  whole  unsuited  to  agriculture.  But  there  are  parts 
of  the  countr}',  such  as  the  districts  around  Dernis,  Muk, 
and  Sign,  which  might  be  cultivated  with  success,  but  for 
the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  The  want  of 
water  and  sheltering  woods  is  another  obstacle  to  culti- 
I'Btion.  Turkey  and  Hungary  supply  the  con-Jant  dell- 
•'iencY  in  the  crops  of  grain,  which  d(»  not  furnish  more 
than  six  or  at  most  eight  month-/  c.inuinipiion.  The  whole 
•mount  of  arable  land  docs  not  exceed  191,190  Paduan 


campi.  Barlev  and  oats  are  the  corn  mostly  grown.  Figa 
may  he  termed  almost  tho  staple  produce  of  the  country : 
the  export  is  about  845,000  pounds  weight  yearly.  The 
oil  is  of  superior  quality,  and  used  by  the  na.ives  in- 
stead of  butter;  yet  alkwe  2 J, 000  barrels  are  amiually 
exported.  Much  wine  of  a  strong  quality  is  made;  the 
(L?e|)er  the  colour,  the  more  |K)werful  the  liquor:  the 
Vino  Nero,  a  red  wine,  is  nearly  black,  and  the  while  wine 
as  deep  in  colour  as  Malaga':  the  Marzenin  del  Tcodo 
is  the  best.  About  8,000,000  gallons  (the  whole  pro- 
duce being  about  9,120,000)  per  annum  are  exported  to 
Fiume,  Trieste,  and  Venice.  Almonds,  dales,  uiied  cur- 
rants, citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  arc 
exported.  The  country  abounds  hi  timltcr,  bui  being  in 
the  interior,  it  is  almost  inaccessible:  the  forests  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast  liave  been  exhausted.  Tlie 
coast  fisheries  employ  about  8000  hands :  the  s  aple  kinds 
of  fish  are  the  sanliuia  and  the  tunny,  both  of  which  arc 
exported  in  a  dried  or  salted  state.  Tlie  rivers  loo  are 
well  supplied,  particularly  with  the  salmon-trout,  which 
attains  an  enormous  size.  Altogether,  the  value  of  this 
branch  of  trade  is  estimated  at  300,000/.  a  year  and  up- 
wards. At  some  spots  the  coral  fishery  is  productive, 
especially  near  Sebenico.  The  Morlaks  convert  the  fat  of 
the  frog  into  an  oil,  which  thcv  employ  for  various  pur- 
poses.    Honey  and  wax  are  proauced  m  some  quantities. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  on  a  limited  scale:  the  breeds  are 
inferior  and  small :  the  whole  stock  of  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
and  goats  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  about  8uO,Ooo, 
of  which  53,000  cmly  arc  oxen.  The  number  of  draught 
and  saddle-horses  is  about  22,500,  and  of  mules  about 
3906.  Pains  are  takintr,  by  the  introduction  of  Merinos, 
to  improve  tiie  breed  of  sheep,  the  native  race  being  of 
diminutive  size,  and  the  fleece  short  and  coarse.  Tlie 
stock  of  goats  and  swine  is  limited ;  but  poultr}*,  except 
geese  and  ducks,  plentiful.  There  luis  in  fact  been  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  slieep 
during  the  la<t  thirty  years ;  for  it  appears  by  the  returns 
of  1808  to  have  amounted  at  that  time  to  1,271,218,  of 
which  there  were  1,105,078  sheep  alone. 

Of  wild  animals,  l>almatia  possesses  the  Ciaglilo,  or 
wild  dog,  wolf,  fox,  and  hare,  but  it  has  no  deer :  swans, 
pi'licans,  falcons,  vultures,  owls,  turkeys,  and  other  wild 
fowl  are  abundant. 

Dalmatia  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  limestone, 
gypsum,  coal,  pitch,  asphaltum,  and  sea  salt.  No  pn*cious 
metals  have  been  discovered,  although  Pliny  (iii.)  reports 
that  the  Dalmatian  mines  yielded  as  much  as  50  pounds 
weight  of  gold  per  diem  in  Nero's  time.  These  mines, 
however,  cannot  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
territory  of  Dalmatia. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the 
Sclavonian  honles,  who  invaded  these  parts  in  the  seventh 
century  and  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants.  The  language 
of  the  country  i««  the  Herzogovine  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian, 
but  Italian  is  the  prevnlent  tongue  among  the  well-educated 
class<'s,  and  is  used  in  the  public  offices  and  courts.  The 
remainder  of  the  populatiim  is  composed  of  Italians  (about 
40,000),  who  arc  spread  throughout  the  maritime  towns 
and  sea-coast ;  Bosnian  Greeks  (about  10,000)  and  Servian 
Morlaks  (about  80,000),  both  of  whom  took  refuge  here 
from  persecution  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Morlaks 
or  Morrt/fachi\  i .  e.  Servians,  who  dwell  next  the  sea  iMoro\ 
inhabit  the  mountain-districts  of  the  Zara  and  Ragusa  and 
some  of  the  islands:  the  wild  Montcnei^rin  is  of  this  race. 
The  population  of  D-almatia,  which  had  been  on  the  in- 
crease m  the  early  part  of  the  present  centur)-,  inasmuch 
as  the  nuinl)ers  rose  from  256,863  in  1808  to  305,671  in 
1815,  and  324,075  in  ls22  fell  to  323,112  in  1825,  and 
according  to  Bluincnbach,  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  more 
than  320,000.  In  general  the  Dalmatian  is  of  good  stature, 
muscular,  robust,  hardy  in  his  habits,  and  frugal  in  his  diet* 
he  lives  much  in  the  open  uir  and  under  tents.  The  poorest 
man  drinks  his  wine,  and  eats  his  sahid,  fig,  and  melon :  he 
is  hospitable  and  talkative,  but  cunning,  and  addicted  to 
lying  and  theft.  Tliere  are  some  Germans  and  about  50U 
Jews  settled  in  the  countrj-,  the  latter  of  whom  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Spanish  colonists,  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  about  the  year  1502.  Some  few  Greeks  are  settleo 
in  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  several  tribes  of  gipsies,  in  number 
about  1800,  who  chiefly  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  Verlika 
and  Sign. 

Tlic  Koman  Catholic,  which  is  the  established  religion,  is 
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professed  by  at  least  four-fiftlis  of  the  people.  Tlic  eccle- 
siastical establishment  consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Zara 
and  the  5  bishops  of  Spalatro,  Ragiisa,  Sebenico,  Lesina 
with  Lissa,  and  Brazza  and  Cattara:  they  have  under  them 
378  cures  of  souls,  CO  monasteries,  and  \)  nunneries.  The  in- 
habitants, who  profess  the  Greek  faith,  arc  in  church-matters 
subordinate  to  a  bishop  resident  at  Sebenico  and  the  vicar- 
general  at  Cattaro,  under  whom  are  11  monasteries  and 
119  benefices. 
Dalmatia  is  divided  into  the  following  circles : — 


Area. 


|Sq.M. 

I  S121 


SCara    .     .     • 

Spalntru  or  \  !  ofiv; 

S4i{ilRto  .  J  j  "  *^ 

C.-illaro     .     .  .     378 


Number  of 

Inhabit- 

aDts. 


114,000 


133.000 

41.000 
32,000 


Towns. 


r  Zara,  cap.  of  Dalmntia,  7900  in- 
]  habitants  ;  Sobcuic*.  4000  ; 
(  Sconhma,  li20«). 
(  Spalatro,  cap..  7^'00 ;  Trau  or 
\  Tro-liic.  29<'0:  Maraisca,  1300. 
Hnj;n-i,i.  cap  .  •'>000 ;  Ciirzola,  GSOO. 
CailUM),  ciip.,  2C00. 


I  5743        320,000  j  26 


The  circle  of  Zani  comprises  the  Qnai*neric,  Dalmatian, 
and  Culadic  islands ;  that  of  Spalafro,  the  islands  of  Zirona 
Grande,  Bua.  Solta,  Lissa,  Brazza,  and  Le-ina;  and  lliat  of 
Jiafrusa,  the  islands  of  Calamotta,  Meleda,  Lagosta,  Cur- 
zola,  and  Pelagosa  Maggioro. 

Dalmatia  contains  U  municipal  towns,  14  market-towns, 
and  988  villages,  and  about  63,500  houses.  The  will  of  the 
sovcrcii^i  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  is  no  represen- 
tative body  or  provincial  states  as  in  the  native  dominions 
of  Austria;  but  certain  districts  and  towns  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  pos- 
sessed when  under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Poglizza  alone,  a  mountain  district  of  about  10,000  or 
17,000  souls,  including  several  Hungarian  and  Bosnian 
nobles,  in  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  is  so  far  independent  that 
it  elects  its  Gran  Conte,  or  governor,  and  its  local  elders 
and  magistrates,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people 
called  Zdor,  which  is  held  every  year  in  the  plains  of 
Galta.  Every  male  is  a  soldier,  and  the  district  pays  a 
tribute  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  general  administration  of 
aH'airs  in  Dalmatia  is  vested  in  llie  Guberniimi  or  govern- 
ment-board established  at  Zara,  which  receives  its  mstruc- 
tions  from  the  Chancery  and  minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  Vienna.  Each  circle  is  divided  into  districts;  each 
district  into  * Haupt-gemeinden,*  or  head  communities; 
and  each  of  the  latter  consists  of  *  Unter-gemeinden,*  or 
subordinate  communities.  At  the  head  of  each  circle,  in 
civil  matters,  is  a  *  Pretoria ;'  of  each  head  community,  a 
•  Podesta,'  or  *  Sandako  ;*  and  of  each  subordinate  com- 
munity, a  *  Capo-villa,'  or  *Casnazzo.' 

The  rcAonues  of  Dalmatia  arise  from  the  imperial  do- 
mains, which  yield  about  10,000/.  per  annum  ;  the  regalia, 
which  include  the  monopoly  of  salt,  about  25,000/. ;  the 
direct  taxes,  about  39,000/. ;  and  the  indirect  taxes,  about 
21,000/.:  altogether  about  95,000/.  a  year.  Von  Lichten- 
stern  estimates  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  military 
establishments,  at  about  72,900/.  per  annum.  Dalmatia 
furnishes  four  battalions  of  Sharpshooters  for  the  imperial 
service. 

Tlie  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  is  very 
small,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  supply  its  common  wants : 
it  is  confined  to  the  townspeople,  anu  its  main  branches  arc 
shipbuilding  and  the  distillery  of  spirits,  among  which  the 
li(]ueur  called  Maraschino-Rosoglio  has  obtained  European 
celebrity.  Here  and  there  a  little  llax  and  cotton  are  spun, 
and  .<mall  quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  coverlids,  house  linen, 
tape;  and  coarse  cottons,  twine,  cordage,  and  nettings,  soap, 
vinegar,  leather,  and  hats  ai-e  made.  For  every  other 
article  of  necessity  or  comfort  Dalmatia  is  dependent  on 
other  countries.  'There  is  clay,'  says  Blumenbach,  *but 
no  potter ;  quartz,  but  no  glass-work ;  timber,  but  no  car- 
penter;  lime,  but  no  kiln ;  coals,  but  no  mine ;  iron,  but  no 
furnace;  skins,  but  no  leather-maker;  and  rags,  but  no 
paper-mill.  To  this  hour  the  hand-mill  is  universally  used.' 
What  must  be  the  state  of  a  country  of  which  even  a  native 
can  thus  write ! 

Favoured  as  D^ilmatia  is  by  its  situation  and  numerous 
ports,  its  commerce  is  comparatively  small.  The  prin- 
cipal couQtrics  with  which  it  trades  arc  the  maritime  pro- 


vinces of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  To  the  first  tvo 
countries  it  exports  wine,  olives,  oils,  brandy,  figs,  salt, 
pitch,  bark,  salted  ilsh,  hides,  wool,  wax,  lioney,  fruit,  Su^ 
and  to  Turkey  the  same  products,  besides  foreign  produeo 
and  manufactures.  It  has  also  some  transit  trade.  Its 
returns  from  Turkey  consist  x)f  homed  and  fatted  cattle, 
cheese,  wools  and  hides,  com,  wood  for  fuel,  drugs,  &c. 
Dalmatia  is  not  included  with  {he  other  Austrian  poMet- 
sions  under  its  onerous  system  of  customs-imports,  and  its 
trade  is  therefore  almost  unshackled.  The  Dalmatians  are 
well  known  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  as  excellent 
mariners,  and  possess  between  2900  and  300U  vessels  of 
their  own,  varying  in  burthen  from  40  to  500  tons :  their 
best  ships  are  constructed  along  the  coast  of  Cattaro. 

The  Austrians  found  the  country  in  a  wretched  state  of 
ignorance,  for  the  Venetians  had  done  nothing  whatever 
for  its  intellectual  improvement.  But  the  present  go\Tni- 
ment  has  commenced  the  good  work  by  making  pecuniary 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  lower  ordoi^ 
and  for  encouraging  the  clerg)'  to  give  instruction  to  I  heir 
tiocks.  A  nomial  seminary  and  scliool  for  girls  have  beea 
opened  at  Zara ;  national  sehools  of  a  superior  class  hare 
been  establislie<l  at  Spalatro,  Macarsca,  Hagusa,  Cattaro, 
Sebenico,  and  Lesina,  independently  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  convents.  And  for  the  more  aflluent  classes,  gym- 
na.sia  have  been  instituted  in  Zara,  Spalatro.  and  Ragufa, 
and  a  lyceum  or  species  of  university  at  Zara,  in  wbicli 
town  there  are  likewise  aa  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  ob- 
stetrical  schooU  and  a  college  for  educating  37  pupils  at  tbe 
public  expense.  The  benevolent  institutions  are  as  yet 
confined  to  the  hospitals  and  foundling  asylums  at  Zara, 
Sebenico,  Spsdatro,  Lesina,  and  Cattaro,  and  the  iufirmary 
at  Ragusa. 

Dalmatia  derives  its  name  from  the  Dalmatine,  a  rmall 
district  between  Sebonico  and  Scordona.  Its  territory  h 
former  days  was  much  more  extensive  than  at  present 
The  Dalmatians  long  resisted  the  Romans,  but  Augu&tv 
brought  them  under  the  Roman  dominion.  (Strab^  p.  31 M 
After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  countr}*  beicame  • 
prey  to  the  Goths  and  Avari  successively,  and  the  latter  main- 
tainod  possession  of  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
centur)',  when  they  were  driven  out  by  swarms  of  ScUf 
vonians.  This  people  erected  it  into  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, which  endured  until  overthrown  by  Ladislaus,  kiiy 
of  Hungary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century:  ibii 
monarch  annexed  the  whole  of  it,  the  maritime  towns  cnly 
excepted,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Magyars.  These  towns, 
among  which  was  Zara,  the  most  important  of  them,  bad 
lon<^  been  under  the  special  protection  of  Venice,  wliieb 
availed  itself  of  the  connexion  to  extend  its  sway  over  otber 
parts  of  the  countr>',  and  bring  the  greater  part  of  Dal- 
matia under  subjection.  That  ])ortion  which  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zermanya,  and  which  Hungary  retained, 
lost  the  name  of  Dalmatia  altogether ;  and  the  same  oc>- 
curred  Mith  regard  to  the  portion  which  forms  part  of 
Bosnia,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by  whom  it 
was  erected  into  the  sandshak  of  Hersek.  The  Austrians 
acquired  the  Venetian  part  of  Dalmatia  in  1 798  under  tba 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  (Blumenbach ;  Austrian  Enof- 
cloptpdia ;  Von  Lichtenstem :  Hassel ;  Stein ;  Roprer,  &c.) 

DALRYMPLE  FAMILY.  The  surname  of  this  famfly 
is  derived  from  the  lands  of  Dalr}'mple,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr, 
of  which,  in  remote  times,  the  chief  of  the  house  was  pro- 
prietor. The  family  appears  to  have  been  of  importanee 
very  early,  for  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  III.,  Duncan 
Dalrumpill  had  a  charter  of  the  ofiice  of  Toscheodorach  (or 
principal  executive  officer  of  the  crown)  in  Nithsdale ;  and 
in  1462  James  de  Dalrymple  was  clericus  regis. 

The  lands  of  Stair,  whence  the  A-iscounty  and  earldom 
are  derived,  came  into  the  family  by  William  de  Dalr>  mple, 
who  became  possessed  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteen tb 
century  by  his  marriage  with  his  relation,  Agnes  Kennedy, 
heiress  of  the  estate.  The  son  of  these  parties  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chalmers,  of  Gadgirth,  in  the  .-smo 
shire,  whose  first  ancestor  had  held  the  high  olDce  of  cham- 
berlain of  Scotland;  and  in  lineal  descent  from  him  was 
James  de  Dalr}'mple  of  Stair,  who  married  J ane\,  daughter 
of  Kennedy  of  Knockdaw,  and  by  her  had 

Ja.m£S  Dalrymple,  first  viscount  Stair.  He  was  lioro 
in  May,  1G19,  at  Dummurchie,  in  the  parish  of  Bair, 
countv  of  Ayr,  and  lost  his  father  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  fifth  year.  At  that  tender  age  he  ^ins  leA  unner 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  who  survived  her  husbaiMt 
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pwmrds  of  thirty  years.  His  early  education  was  acquired 
t  the  school  of  lilauchlin,  tirbenca,  at  the  a^e  of  fourteen 
MmK  ho  was  removed  to  the  college  of  Glasgow,  where, 
Playing  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  he  gained  the  ap- 
lobation  of  his  teachers,  and  qualified  himself  for  taking 
19  degree  of  A.M.  in  1637.  He  left  college  the  following 
Bar,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  obtained  a 
iptain's  commission  in  the  earl  of  6lencairn*s  regiment. 
About  this  time  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
r  Glasgow  became  \-acant,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of 
ime  of  the  professors,  become  a  candidate,  he  was  in  1641, 
ling  then  twenty-two  years  old,  appointed  to  the  place 
Ker  a  comparative  trial.  It  was  then  the  practice  for 
rery  r^nt  to  swear  at  taking  office  to  demit  on  his  mar- 
W^  This  Dalrymple  did,  and  bavins:  in  1643  married 
brgaiet  Ross,  co-hciress  of  the  estate  of  Balneil  in  Wigton, 
a  resigned  the  chair,  but  Wiis  soon  afterwards  re-appointed, 
a  this  place  he  sedulously  pursued  his  studies,  and  par- 
adarly  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  with  the  view  to  the 
loliBaBion  of  the  law,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
iBQsprudence  was  then  of  great  moment.  In  1647  he 
wignffd  his  chair,  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  the  usual 
rbM»  was  admitted  an  advocate  on  the  17lh  February, 
IM.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Im  commissioners  sent  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  treat 
fish  Charles  II.,  then  an  exile  in  Holland,  for  his  return  to 
bh  native  dominions.  He  held  the  same  office  in  the  more 
HMeaiaftii  mission  of  1650,  and  was  on  that  occasion  par- 
liflalarly noted  for  his  'abilities,  sincerity,  and  moderation.' 
h  1654  we  find  him  on  a  committee  of  four,  deputed  by 
Ihs  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  wait  upon  the  judges  for  the 
pvpota  of  getting  the  anticnt  form  of  the  Outer  House 
ralored ;  and  he  was  indeed  well  known  both  at  the  bar 
nd  in  the  country. 

Onring  the  Protectorate  he  was  recommended  to  Crom- 
%dl  by  Creneral  Monk,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  one  of  the 

an  of  the  court  of  session.  In  his  letter,  dated  from 
borgh,  23rd  June,  1657,  Monk  says,  '  I  make  bold  to 
Mntiott  to  your  highness  one  Mr.  James  Dalr}'mple,  as  a 
jaon  At  to  be  a  judge,  being  a  very  honest  man,  a  good 
Sij^,and  one  of  considerable  estate.  There  is  scarce  any 
^  BDan,  or  Englishman  who  hath  been  much  in  Scot- 
p  but  knows  him,  of  whom  your  highness  may  enquire 
sr  concerning  him.'  The  general  wrote  again  to  the 
ctor  on  the  subject  a  few  days  after,  and  on  the  1st 
'i^,  1657,  Dalr}'mplo  took  his  seat  on  the  bench. 
L  ^  the  Restoration  he  went  to  I^ndon  with  the  earl  of 
iSviflis  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  king.  On  that  occasion 
^  hMiour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him ;  and  by 
[taw,  dated  Whitehall,  14th  February,  1661,  He  was  also 
^tainated  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  He  was  soon  after- 
^irda  much  annoyed  however  by  the  declaration  enacted 
h  1663»  and  continuing  to  refuse  signing  it,  his  ])lace  was 
lickred  ^-acant  1 9th  January,  1 664.  He  thereupon  set  out 
Htfa  his  eldest  son  on  a  tour*to  the  continent ;  and  having 
Viked  on  the  king  at  London  on  his  return,  his  majesty 
■ftowed  him  to  qualify  his  subscription  to  the  Declaration, 
>ld  restored  him  to  his  seat.  As  a  farther  proof  of  the 
Byal  fiivour,  he  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  2nd  June  of 
hm  above  year,  1664;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John 
KQnoiir,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  court  of  session 
Ui  January,  1671. 

On  the  28th  February,  1672,  his  eldest  son,  John,  was 
Amitted  an  advocate  before  the  court :  on  the  25th  June, 
^ii,  his  next  son,  Jam^i,  was  admitted;  and  his  third 
^  Hets  on  the  23rd February,  1677.  A  short  time  before 
bii  last  date^  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  'having 
kkm  into  consideration  the  many  great  and  signal  services 
One  to  the  city  by  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  president  of  the 
tturt  of  leision,'  resolved  that  his  house-rent  should  be 
^iA  by  the  town  during  his  life,  as  also  that  of  all  his  sue* 
BHort  in  office. 

Bilrymple  continued  president  till  the  year  1681,  when,  on 
■econnt  of  his  oonduct  on  occasion  of  the  Test  Act,  he  was 
ineneded*  and  ibund  it  necessary  to  retire  into  Holland. 

in  1681  he  published  his  'Institutions  of  the  I^w 
€  Scotland,'  the  work  of  a  great  and  philosophic  mind, 
>at  one  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
din jurisprudence:  it  gave  consistency  to  the  body  of 
ieuti  Lnr ;  and  till  our  own  day  has  guided  the  determina- 
ions  of  the  Scottish  lawyers.  From  his  retirement  at 
i^>dan  be  transmitted  to  the  Edinburgh  press  his  *  De- 
i*i0M  0i  the  Court  of  Session  from  1661  to  1681 ;'  the 


first  volume  appearing  in  1684,  and  the  second  in  1687, 
And  ill  1686  he  published  at  Leyden  his  'Philosophia 
Nova  Expcrimentalis.'  He  also  busied  himself  about  this 
time  on  a  work  relating  to  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  people,  but  it  was  never  published. 

On  tlie  accession  of  King  James  II.,  Dalrymple's  eldest 
son  was  appointed  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  room  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie ;  and  in  this  place  he  had  inlluence 
enough  to  procure  a  pardon  for  his  father,  who,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  Spence,  the  secretary  of  Argjle,  had  been  pro- 
secuted and  outlawed  for  his  idleged  concern  in  the  Rye- 
house  Plot.  Sir  John  held  the  situation  of  lord  advocate  fur 
about  twelve  months,  when  he  was  appointed  successor  to 
Foulis  of  Colinton,  both  a^  lord  justice  clerk  and  as  an 
ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  father,  on  coming  over  to 
this  country  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  hud 
been  much  in  favour  while  in  Holland,  was  reinstated  in 
the  presidency  of  that  court;  and  on  the  21st  April,  1690, 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and  title  of  viscount 
Stair.  Tlie  same  year  Sir  John  was  re-anpointed  lord- 
advocate;  and  the  next  year  advanced  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  in  which  latter  place  he  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1695,  when  he  was  driven  from  olfice 
upon  the  parliamentary  inquir)'  into  the  equally  imi)olitic 
and  barbarous  massacre  of  Glenco,  as  to  which  he  bore  so 
mucli  blame. 

Stair  died  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  on  the  23rd  No- 
vember, 1695,  shortly  afcer  the  publication  of  his  work 
entitled  *A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perfections,'  and 
was  buried  in  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  eldest  son,  who,  on 
the  8th  April,  1 703,  was  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Stair.  This 
person  died  siuUlonly  on  the  8tli  January,  1707,  after  a 
warm  debate  that  day  oa  the  i22nd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Union  which  relates  to  the  number  and  privileges  of  Scots 
peers.  By  his  vile,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Dundas,  of  Newliston,  in  the  shire  (»f  Edinburgh,  he  left  a 
younger  son,  who  was 

John  Dalrympli:,  second  oavl  of  Stair.  He  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  iioth  July,  1673,  and  in  early  youth  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  his  elder  brother  by  the  accidonlal 
discharge  of  a  pistol.  For  some  years  afterwards  he  v.as 
under  the  tuiiion  of  a  clcri^yman  in  the  Kliireof  Ayr,  whence 
he  was  at  length  restored  to  his  father's  house. 

In  ICO'i,  wlicn  but  a  youth  of  nineteen,  he  entered  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  earl  of  Angus,  commander  of  the  Cii- 
racronian  regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Stcinkirk.  Ilis  parents 
however  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  his  adoptuig  tlie 
profession  of  \he  law,  and  f.r  that  purpose  sent  him  to 
Leyden ;  but  on  his  return  in  1701  from  liis  travels,  he  ac- 
cepted a  connnis.-i'.;a  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Scots 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  The  year  following  he  scived 
as  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  taking 
of  Vcnlo  and  Liege  and  the  attack  on  Peer;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1706  he  successively  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Cameronian  regiment  and  the  Scots  Gr;."\s. 
On  his  father's  death  in  the  beginning  of  1707  he  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Stair ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  clio:  ei\ 
one  of  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland  in  the  uniled 

Rarliament.  In  the  subsequent  victories  of  Oudenaule, 
lalplaquet,  and  Ramillies,  he  held  high  command  and  ob- 
tained great  distinction ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
ministry  in  17]  1,  when  the  career  of  Marlborough  v.as 
stopped,  he  sold  out  of  the  Scots  Greys,  and  retired  from 
the  army. 

When  George  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  eail  of 
Stair  was  appointed  a  lonl  of  the  bedchamber  and  a  ])rlvy 
councillor,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  was 
constituted  commandor-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
The  next  year  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Franeok; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  embassy  was  distinguished  by 
much  skill  and  addros,  and  at  the  same  time  by  remark- 
able splendour  and  magnificence.  He  was  recalled  in  1 7'JO, 
and  for  the  nc.\t  twenty-two  years  lived  in  retirement  at 
his  seat  at  Newliston,  where^  it  is  said,  he  planted  various 
groups  of  trees  in  a  manner  designcfl  to  represent  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  British  troops  at  one  of  the  victories  he 
had  been  engaged  in.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture,  an<l  was  the  first  in  Scotland  to  plant  turnips 
and  cabba«jes  in  the  open  fields. 

On  the  dissolution  of  theWalpole  administration  in  174*2, 
he  was  recalled  to  public  life,  and  served  in  a  military  ca 
pacity  on  different  important  oocasioni  till  his  death,  which 
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happened  at  Queensbenry-house,  Edinburgh,  on  tlic  Otli 
May»  1 7 '17.    He  left  a  widow,  but  no  children. 

His  next  brother,  JVf/h'am  Dalrymph,  of  Glenmure,  who 
was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  maiTied  Penelope,  countess  of 
Dumfries,  and  their  issue  succeeded  to  th9  earldom.  His 
youngest  brother,  George  Dairy rnple,  of  Dalmahov,  passed 
advocate,  and  on  baron  Smith's  advancement  to  the  chair, 
was  made  a  puisne  baron  of  Excheauer,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  July,  174j.  More  lately, 
there  was  on  the  bench  of  the  same  court,  a  member 
of  another  branch  of  the  same  family,  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymjle,  of  Cranstoun,  Bart.,  who  was  ap^wintcd  in  1776 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  so  continued  till 
the  year  1807,  when  he  resii^nea.  He  was  the  author  of 
•Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,' 'Tracts  on  Feudal  Law,'  and 
other  publications.  He  was  descended  from  JameSy  second 
son  of  the  first  viscount  Stair,  who  was  author  of 'Collec- 
tions ct)ncornin{'  Scottish  History*  preceding  the  Death  of 
David  I.,'  and  w-liowas  crc:!ited  a  baronet  on  the  28th  April, 
IfiOS,  the  day  previous  to  his  younj^or  brother,  Hnv  Val- 
ri/mp/e,  of  North  Berwick,  being  mised  to  the  like  dignity. 

This  Sir  Hew  Dalr}'mple  was  some  time  one  of  the 
commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
place  on  the  resignation  of  his  iJrother  J  ames,  when  the 
latter  was  made  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  session.  He 
had  also  been  some  time  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates ; 
and  was  now,  on  the  occa,sionof  his  being  created  a  baronet, 
promoted  at  once  from  the  outer  bar  (like  the  predecessor 
of  his  father.  Sir  George  Lockhart,  and  in  more  recent 
times  Mr.  Blair,  the  only  instances  in  the  history  of  the 
court)  to  the  presidency' of  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
had  remained  vacant  shice  his  father's  death  in  lf)95. 
Pre.T;ident  Sir  HewDalrymple  collected  the  decisions  of  the 
court  from  his  appointnient  till  the  21st  June,  1720,  and 
continued  in  the  chair  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  Februar>',  1737,  in  the  eighty- fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Lord  Woodhouselee  says  of  him  in  his  Life  of  Kames, — 
*  If  he  inherited  not  the  distinguished  talents  of  his  father 
the  viscount  of  Stair,  and  his  elder  brother  the  secretary  he 
was  free  from  that  turbulent  ambition  and  crafty  policy 
which  marked  the  characters  of  both :  and,  with  a  sufficient 
knowleflgc  of  the  laws,  was  a  man  of  unimpeached  integrity, 
and  of  great  private  worth  and  amiable  manners.' 

He  had  a  younger  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself, 
Hitgh  DafrymjJey  who  passed  advocjitc  on  the  18th  No- 
vember, 1710,  and  in  December,  1726,  was  made  a  lord  of 
&e*sion  under  the  titular  designation  of  I-.ord  Drummore. 
He  was  also,  some  time  afterwards,  appointed  a  lord  of  jus- 
ticiary on  Erskine  of  Dun's  resignation,  and  died  in  the 
])osse5sion  of  both  offices  in  June,  1755,  with  the  character 
of  an  acute  and  learned  lawyer  and  a  very  honourable  man. 
By  his  wife,  Anne  Horn,  heiress  of  the  estates  of  Horn  and 
Weslhall,  in  the  county  of  Abenleen,  he  left  a  large  family, 
one  of  whom  was  David  Dalrymple^  of  Weslhall,  who 
passed  advocate  tn  the  beginning  of  1743,  in  the  twenty- 
third  veaA*  of  his  age,  and  in  1 746  was  chosen  procurator  (or 
advocate)  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1748  he  was  also 
constituted  sheriff  depute  of  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  he 
contijiued  in  both  offices  till  July,  1777,  when  he  was  made 
a  liird  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Weslhall.  His 
eUk>r  brother  assumed  his  maternal  surname  of  Horn,  and 
marrying  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone,  of  Logie,  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Elphin- 
stone,  and  had  by  his  wife  a  son,  who,  on  the  16th  June, 
1828,  was  created  a  baronet  by  the  style  and  title  of  Sir 
Robert  Dairy  mi  le  Horn  Elphmston^,  Bart.,  of  Horn  and 
Logie  Elphinstonc.  A  younger  brancli  of  the  same  family 
had,  a  few  years  before,  been  raised  to  the  like  dignity  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Hugh  fVhit^'ord  DalrymplCy  of  Highniark, 
in  the  county  of  Wigton,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  the 
6th  May,  1815. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Stair  was  Sir 
David  Dairy mple,  of  Hailes,  Bart.,  so  created  on  the  Sth 
May,  1700.  He  passed  advocate  on  the  3rd  November, 
Hit- 8,  and  in  1709  was  appointed  lord-advocate  of  Scotland 
in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  who  was  however  rein- 
stated in  the  office  in  the  year  1711.  On  Stewart's  death. 
Sir  David  was  again  appointed  lord-advocate,  and  continued 
till  May,  1720,  when  ne  was  succi^ded  by  Robert  Dundas, 
of  Arniston,  who  also  succeeded  him  on  his  decease,  the  fol- 
low niq  vear,  in  his  place  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, his  eldest  son  was  Sir  James  Dalrymple^  of  Hailes, 
Bart,,  some  time  auditor  of  exchequer;  and  by  his  wife. 


Ludy  Chrirritian  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  sixth  earl  ol 
Haddington,  the  father  of  a  nu  mt'rous  familjr. 

Tlic  eldest  of  these  was  tlic  celebrated  judge  and  an- 
tiquary, 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  better  known  by  his  titulir 
designation  of  Lord  Hailes.  He  was  born  at  Edinbuirii 
on  the  2Sth  October,  1726,  and  after  acquiring  the  rudi* 
ments  uf  his  education  in  liis  native  place,  nvas  sent  to 
Eton,  where,  with  a  competent  degree  of  learning,  lie  kn* 
bibed  that  classical  taste,  and  partiality  for  the  mannen 
and  customs  of  England,  which  distinguished  the  fiub«^ 
quent  periods  of  his  life.  From  Eton  he  returned  to  Edi|- 
burgli,  whence,  after  passing  through  the  usual  cour&e  ^ 
the  university  there,  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht  to  atudy  tk 
civil  law;  and  on  his  return,  in  1746,  he  prepared  for  1)^ 
bar,  and  passed  advocate  on  the  24th  February,  174^ 
After  eighteen  }ears  of  professional  life,  he  was  raised  ti 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  ten  years  afterwsrii 
he  was  also,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Coalslon,  toiiilM^ 
only  dau(>hter  he  was  married  in  October,  1763,  appoutsi 
a  lord  of  justiciary.  As  a  judge,  his  accuracy,  diligenci; 
and  dignity,  were  eminently  conspicuous;  but  it  is  ootk 
broader  basis  of  literary  merit  that  his  great  fonie  test& 

The  earliest  of  his'  publications  appears  to  have  beci 
sacred  poems,  being  a  collection  of  translations  and  jan- 
phrases  from  scripture,  by  various  authors,  £diiib.,  J 751. 
His  next  v.a-;  the  *  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  theBpukof 
Ecclesiastus,*  1755.  The  same  year  he  wrote  in'ThoWoitf 
Nos.  MO  and  14  7,  and  the  next  year  No.  204,  in  v]i]Kk 
year  also  he  published  *  Select  Discourses,'  by  John  Snitl^ 
of  Cambridge,  with  a  preface  and  learned  notes.  The  jm 
following,  1757,  he  republi.«^hed,  with  notes,  '  A  Di&ONini 
of  the  unnatural  and  vile  Conspiracy  attempted  upon  tli 
King  by  the  Earl  of  (Jowry.'  In  the  month  of  OctoM 
1761,  two  vessels  being  wrecked  on  the  shore  belvttt 
Diuibar  and  North  Berwick,  and  pillaged  by  the  eoiiili| 
people,  Sir  David  publishcil  a  Seimon,  from  Acts  xXTiiwl: 
— *  The  barbarous  ponple  showed  us  no  little  kindness.'  b 
1702  he  published,  from  the  pre  s  of  Foulis,  of  Glaaai^ 

*  Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the  history  of  BritniiS 
the  reign  of  J  ames  1.,  of  En^^land,'  \;ith  a  prclkr«  and  iiQliil 
From  the  same  press,  in  1705,  he  publishod  the  works  ^jS 
ever  nitniDiable  Mr.  John  Hailes,  of  Eton,  in  3  vols.;  at' 
the  same  year  at  Edinburgh  the  first  specimen  of  a  hak 
entitled  *  Anc  compendious  bjoke  of  Godly  and  Spirital 
Songs.'  The  year  following  he  pulilished  *  Memorials  anl 
Letters  rclatini^  to  the  history  of  Britain  in  the  reign  d 
Charles  I.,*  froni  the  originals  collected  by  Woodrov;  ii 
'  Account  of  the  Preservation  of  Charles  IL  after  dl 
battle  of  Worcester,*  drawn  up  by  himself;  and  the  'S^lK 
Correspondence  between  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  Jam«i^V 
The  next  }ear  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  loidlif 
session  fiom  the  institution  of  the  court,  with  Li&totid 
notes ;  and  the  following  year,  *  The  private  rijimj^t 
dence  of  Bishop  Atterbury  and  his  ftricnds  in  \7U! 
In  17H9  he  published,  fir>t,  *  An  Examination  oi  mm 
of  the  arguments  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  RmMI 
Majestatem,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  cfS 
Leges  Malcolmi  :*  *  Historical  Memoirs  concerning  lb 
provincial  councils  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  ftx)m  the  eadM 
account    to    the  a>ra  of   the   Reformation';    and  tUJL 

*  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the  fV" 
vinclal  councils  held  at  Perth  in  the  years  1242  and  iU$^ 
And  in  1770  lie  pubhshed  some  antient  Scottish  pot0 
from  MSS.,  with  a  number  of  curious  notes  and  a  gV 
His  next  performance  was  the  additional  case  of  Elia 
claiming  the  title  of  Countess  of  Sut  hei  land :  a  sing 
able  paper,  which  was  subscribed  by  Alexander  VlaMki 
burn,  afterwaids  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Sir  Adgf 
Ferf^Uhon,  but  well  known  to  be  the  work  of  Lord  Hail^ 
In  1773,  Sir  David  published  •  Remarks  on  the  bistvyi^ 
Scotland;'  and  in  177G,  '  Letters  fi-om  Hubert  LangUiHi 
Sir  Philip  Sydnev.'    This  last  year  also  he  published  h^ 

*  Annals  <  f  Scotland,  from  the' time  of  Malcolm  CanMi 
to  King  Robert  I.' ;  *  Tables  of  the  succession  aif  the  Scsil 
Kings'  during  the  same  period:  and  in  1779,  his  •  Au^ 
of  Scotland,  from  the  accession  of  Bruce  to  the  acces»MMl|f 
the  House  of  Stuart.'  In  the  above  year,  1776,  he  puhUitf 
another  work  of  great  erudition;  namely. '  An  ai^junlirf 
the  Martyrs  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  in  the  HH!pnd  centUQi' 
with  notes.  This  was  intended  as  the  first  voL  of*  Renuil 
of  Christian  Antiquity;'  the  second  vol.  of  that  wock  IT 
peared  in  1778 ;  and  the  third  in  1^80.    The  next  year  ■ 
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published  *Octavius,*  a  dialoi^c  bv  Marcus  Minucius  Felix, 
vilh  notes  a{id  illuKtrations ;  and  the  yeai*  following,  the 
treatise,  by  liictantius,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  perse- 
cutors dieil,  illustrated  in  liko  manner  by  various  notes. 
In  17k3  appeared  his  disquisitions  concerning;  the  antiquity 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  in  1 78G,  an  in({niry  into  the 
■econdary  causes  which  Mr.  Giblx>n  hus  assigned  for  the 
npid  gn}wth  of  Christianity.  Aficr  this  followed  some 
biographical  sketches,  in  separate  works,  and  at  different 
times,  but  all  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a  Biographia  Sco- 
tica.  In  1788  he  published  from  M8S.  the  opinions  of 
Swmh,  duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and  in  1790,  a  translation 
of  the  address  of  Q.  Septim.  Tertullus  to  Scapula  TertuUus, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  with  notes,  to  illustrate  the  state  of 
the  church  in  early  times. 

This  was  the  last  work  which  Lord  Hailes  lived  to  publish. 
Oh  the  29th  November,  1702,  he  expired,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  baronetcy,  for  want  of  male  issue, 
defending  to  his  nephew,  James,  eldest  son  of  Johfi  Dul- 
nfmple^  Ei^-«  some  time  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who 
was  brotlier  of  Sir  Da\id,  and  also  brother  of 

Alxxandbr  Dalrymple,  the  hydrograi)her.  He  was  bom 
at  New  Hailes,  the  seat  of  his  father,  Sir  Janitfs  Dalrymple, 
Bart^  on  the  24th  July,  1737,  and  was  the  seventh  sou  of 
a  frmily  of  sixteen  children,  all  of  whom  he  survived.  His 
ioholastic  education  was  very  limited,  partly  from  the 
Inubles  of  the  times,  and  partly  trom  the  early  death  of  his 
ikther;  and  when  scarce  sixiivn  yeai-s  of  ai;e,  he  went 
abroail  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Conipany^s  service. 
Oaing  to  his  deficiency  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learnins?, 
he  was,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  placed  under  the  storekeeper ; 
hat  at  length,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  he  was  re- 
Bored  to  the  secretary's  office.  Lord  PigDt  himself  giving 
tea  some  lessons  in  writing,  and  Mr.  Ormc,  the  historian, 
iastruGtion  in  accounts. 

In  the  records  of  the  secretary's  oilice  he  found  certain 
\  on  the  subject  of  a  commerce  with  the  Eastern  Ar 


ohipelago ;  and  so  interested  in  the  subject  did  he  become, 
•Aat  contrar}-  to  Lord  Pijjot's  advice,  he  refused  the  s'.'cre 


and  determined  on  a  voyage  among  the  Ctxstern 

Ho  now  also  made  himself  master  of  the  Spanish 

luiKuage  by  his  own  efforts,  as  he  had  a  short  time  before 

lime  in  regard  to  the  French.     In  the  coursv  4)f  the  voyage 

%l concluded  a  comnieicinl  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Sooloo ; 

•'hox  not  lone  afterwards  the  political  aflaii*s  of  that  place 

'•are  altogether  changed,  and  no  benelicial  cifecis  resulted 

•om  the  enterprise.     lie  subsequently  returned  to  Stjoloo, 

.'fad  re-established  a  ft-iendlyiinder>tandinc(  between  the  in- 

;  tiabitants  and  thecom])any ;  hut  u n fa v(mrablccir<*u instances 

inter>'ened  to  pre\eut  the  results  uhich  were  antici- 

and  his  exertions  in  En^^land,  whither  he  afterwards 

on  the  same  matter,  were  etpially  unfortunate.     Hic 

/■ijppesni  indeed  to  have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  in- 

of  on  adverse  fortune:   tor  beside^  the  in.siances 

iy  given,  ho  had,  when  in  England  in  1776,  been  pro- 

b>'  the  earl  of  Egmont,  on  the  urgent  recommenda- 

^Ibn  of  Lord  Howe,  to  l)e  aiipointed  hydrugrupher  to  the 

Jitfllliralty,  with  a  salar)-  of  h\)\^l.  a  year,  and  anen^ards  of 

:4euig  employed  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  South 

-IMS,  and  on  a  mission  to  ob.<er\-e  the  transit  of  Venus ;  but 

■%tm  various  causes  he  received  none  of  these  api)(»intments. 

Atlength,  in  1769,  the  Court  of  Directors  voted  him  oOOd/. 

if  his  past  services,  equivalent  to  the  emoluments  of  secre- 

tuy  at  Madras,  which  he  had  relinquished  in  17J9  to  pro- 

'lM  on  the  eastern  voyage. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  to  England,  in  1 7(1.5,  he  eni- 
rflagfed  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  a  fall  exp.isitittii 
:{4flha importance  of  the  Eastern  ishnds  and  South  seas :  and 
Court  of  Directors,  satisfied  of  the  important  infonna- 
i  he  possessed,  employed  him  to  dniw  up  hcvcral  charts  of 
iht  eastern  seas,  whicli  were  publi'^hed  under  ilieir  auihority. 
^  On  Lord  Pigot's  appointment  to  be  governor  uf  Fort  St. 
"Oeorge,  in  1776,  Dalrymple  was  reinstated  in  the  service 
'  if  the  East  India  Company,  and  wont  out  to  Mad.  as  as  a 
iMBber  of  council  and  one  of  the  committire  of  circuit ;  but 
Ib  1 777  he  was  recalled,  with  others,  under  a  resolution  of  the 
fMieral  court,  to  have  their  conduct  inquired  into,  thouarh 
■othing  appears  to  have  been  done  thereupon.  Two  years 
^ler«rards  he  was  appointed  liydrt)i;nipher  to  the  Ka.st  India 
Onapany ;  and  in  1 7U5,  when  the  adniirali y  at  last  e^^taiilished 
tfw  like'otfice,  it  was  given  to  Dalrymple.  'J'li.s  place  he 
Wtained  till  1608.  In  May  of  thai  year  tlw  aunuraliy  in- 
on  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  suporannuatiun, 


and  it  certainly  appears  that  he  exhibited  symptoms  of 
decayed  faculties  and  an  irritable  habit.  He  refused  to 
resign  however,  upon  which  tliey  dismisbcd  him  from  the 
place;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month  he  died,  it 
is  said  from  vexation,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  a  large  library,  and  rich  particularly  in  works  on 
navigation  and  geograpliy,  a  few  of  which  were  purchased 
by  the  admiralty,  and  the  remainder  were  sold  by  auction. 
His  own  works  amount  to  about  sixty  in  number;  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  valuable,  but  some  also  of  a  merely  ^wr- 
sonal  and  transitor)*  character.  A  list  of  them  is  appended 
to  a  memoir  of  the  author,  furnished  by  himself,  in  tlie  *  Eu- 
ropean Magazine'  for  November  and  December,  1 802. 

DAMAGES  (old  French  damaset  LxuMn  dammi)^  in  law, 
signifies  the  compensation  that  is  given  by  the  jury  (or 
assc>ssed  by  the  court)  to  the  plaintiff  or  demandant  for  the 
wrong  the  defendant  has  done  to  him.  The  word  is 
taken  in  the  law  in  two  several  significations;  the  one 
properly  and  generally,  the  other  strictly  and  relatively. 
Properly,  as  it  is  in  cases  where  damages  are  founded  upon 
the  statute  2  Henry  IV.  and  8  Henry  VI.  c.  i),  where  costs 
are  include<l  within  this  word  damages ;  for  damage,  in  its 
proper  and  t^eneral  signification,  is  said  (though  impro- 
j)erly)to  come  from  d  demendo,yf\\en  a  thing  by  diminution 
IS  made  worse:  and  in  this  sense  costs  of  suit  are  damages 
to  the  plaintiff,  for  by  them  his  substance  is  diminished. 
Bui  when  the  plaintifi'  declares  the  wrong  done  to  him,  to 
the  damage  of  such  a  sum,  this  is  to  be  taken  relalivel)  for 
the  wrong  which  is  passc<l  before  the  writ  brought,  and 
cannot  extend  to  costs  of  suit,  which  are  future  and  of 
another  nature.     (Cowcl's  Interpreter.) 

At  common  law  damages  were  recoverable  in  personal 
and  mixed  actions,  but  not  in  real  actions,  because,  says  Sir 
Kd.  Coke,  in  his  commentary  on  the  statute  of  Gloucester, 
0  Edward  I.  e.  i.,  *  the  court  could  not  give  the  demandant 
that  which  he  demanded  not,  and  the  demandant  in  real 
actions  demanded  no  damages,  neither  by  writ  nor  count.* 
Till  the  light  to  the  land  was  determined,  the  party  could 
not  be  said  to  suffer  wrong;  but  after  the  recover)*,  damages 
might  be  laid  in  a  ])ersonal  action ;  but  by  the  above  statute 
damages  and  costs  are  made  recoverable  in  certain  real 
actions,  as  in  *  Dower,*  *  Entry  sur  disseisin,*  Stc.  But 
such  actions  were,  strictly  speaking,  mixed,  though  they 
were  usually  denominated  real,  lliough  all  real  actions 
have  been  recently  abolished,  the  right  to  land  being  now 
triable  in  all  cases  by  ejectment,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to 
them  to  explain  the  nature  of  damages.  In  orrlinary  ca>es, 
where  the  title  to  land  is  in  dis])ute,  the  damages  are 
merely  nominal,  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the  de- 
tention  of  the  property  being  ret'overe<l  in  an  action  of 
trespass  fin*  the  mesne  profits,  except  only  in  ejectment  by 
a  laiifUorrl  against  a  tenant,  where  damages  in  the  nature 
of  mesne  profits  may  be  given  by  statute  1  George  IV.  c.  87, 
]}  i.  In  all  actions  which  sound  in  damages  (/'.  e>.,  where 
compensation  for  wrong  is  sought),  as  as^umpsit,  &c.,  the 
amount  of  the  damages  is  determined  by  the  jury,  though 
they  cannot  give  more  than  the  amount  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion. Ill  actions  of  debt  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  a 
spiTitic  sum,  and  not  a  compensation  in  damages;  the 
dama£res  therefore  for  the  detention  of  the  debt  are  gene- 
rally merely  nominal,  except  in  those  cases  where,  by  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  law,  the  jurj*  is  empowered  to  give 
damages  in  the  nature  of  interest.     [Detinue.] 

AVhere  the  parties  have  stipulated  for  a  liquidated  sum 
to  be  paid  as  damages,  the  jury  are  bound  to  give  the  full 
amount  of  that  sum ;  but  where  they  have  stipulated  merely 
fin-  a  ]>enalty  to  be  paid  [Penalty'],  the  jurj'  may  give  less, 
or  if  the  parties  do  not  proceed  for  the|)enalty,  they  may 
]  gi\e  more.     There  are  several  cases  in  which  double  and 
I  tiehle  damages  are  given  by  statute.     If  the  damages  given 
I  be  exce^slve,  the  court  will  sometimes  grant  a  new  trial,  but 
I  not  so  if  tiiey  be  too  small;  at  lea.st  it  is  ver>'  unusual  to  do 
so,  <'\cept  in  aciions  on  mere  money  demands  or  on  inqui- 
sitions.    (Co.,  Litt.;  Tidd.,  Pnirt.)' 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES,  was  born  at  Damas- 
cus t«>ward»  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  of  our  cera.  His  father,  Sergius,  a 
Wealthy  Christian  of  Syria,  was  councillor  to  the  caliph, 
and  at  his  death  John  succeeded  him  in  the  same  oti.ce. 
His  father  had  given  him  for  pre<-eptor  a  monk  name<l  Cos- 
1  mas,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  slavery.  About  a.d.  7Jb 
he  wrote  several  tracts  in  defence  of  imt^ce  worship  against 
the  Iconoclasts,  who  were  then  favourod  by  the  Em'perof 
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1^0  the  Isauiian.  A  legendary  story  is  told  oiljco  having 
fonred  0  treanoiiable  letter  from  John  to  himself,  which  he 
contrived  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  caliph,  who 
sentenced  John  to  hove  his  rij^ht  hand  cnt  otf,  when  the 
severofl  hand  was  restored  to  the  arm  by  a  miracle.  About 
Ihat  time  howerer  John  withdrew  from  the  caliph's  court 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabn.  near  Jerusalem,  where  he 
pas*ed  ihi*  remainder  of  his  life  in  ascetic  practices  and 
»X\u\y.  His  numerous  philosophical  and  theological  works 
place  him  amon;^  the  most  distingnishod  writers  of  the 
Eastern  church  in  the  eighth  centur}'.  His  principal  work 
is  an  exposition  of  *  the  orthodox  faith,'  or  Christian  di»c- 
trines,  in  four  books,  which  unites  the  two  sy>tems  of  scho- 
lastie  and  doi!;rnatic  theology,  the  former  being  by  ratioci- 
nation, accordin;^  to  the  Aristotelian  or  scholastic  method, 
and  the  second  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
fathers.  This  work  attained  great  rci)utation  in  the  (ireek 
church,  and  the  author  was  styled  Ciir}'s«)rrh(!as,  or  *  Golden- 
liowinir,'  on  account  of  his  cloriuence.  He  promoted  the 
ntudyof  Aristotle,  and  wrote  variuxis  popular  ti-acts,  in  which 
he  collected  and  illustiatwl  that  philosopher's  principles. 
He  wroto  al'*o  letters  and  t rc.it ises  against  heretics,  espe- 
cially a.riin>Jt  the  Manichivrns  i)n<l  Nestorians.  His  prin- 
cipal v.i;iks  have  been  publi>hed  by  Leiiuien.  'Opera  J.Da- 
masccni.'  Paris  and  Venice,  174H,  "2  vols.  fnl. 

DAMASCE'NUS,  NI(X)LA'US.  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  the  friend  of  Herod  the 
Great,  tctrarch  of  Judroa,  is  mentioned  by  Jusei)hus,  Athe- 
iiri'us,  Eusebius,  and  others.  He  wrote  various  works  in 
Orwk,  and  among  them  one  on  universal  history,  in  114 
b'M>ks,  »>f  which  we  have  some  fragments,  *  N.  Damasceni 
Hi^<toriarum  Kxcerpta  et  Kraiimcnta  quio  supersunt,'  hvo.. 
J-eii)zii;,  1804  :  and  again  in  Paris,  1H(K^,  edited  by  D.Coray. 

D.VM ASCIIS,  a  city  of  Syria,  and  the  capital  of  an  in'i- 
l>or(ant  Pashalik  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  the  east  base  of  the  Antilibanus  ridge,  about  IhU 
miles  south  by  west  of  Alenpo,  in  JU"  'J7'  N.  lat.,  and  '.ICt'' 
•2.:'  K.  long,  it  is  one  of  the  most  anticnt  towns  in  the 
wi.irld,  beini;  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time  »)f  Abraham. 
W^iwsifi  xiv.  and  xv.)  Its  antient  name  was  Damesk,  but 
the  present  natives  call  it  Scham,  which  is  also  the  name  of 
Syria,  and  sonictinu's  Scham  Shereof,  i.  e.,  *  the  noble.'  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  \  laces  which  have  maintained  a  ttourish- 
i!ig  exi.n'ence  in  all  a-jces.  Though  often  taken  and  devas- 
tated, ir  has  always  risen  attain,  and  has  always  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  deh^htful  situations  in  the  world. 
It  ap])cars  to  dave  been  in  the  time  of  David  or  of  Solomon 
(1  Kt/i<r^  xi,  -21)  the  capital  of  an  .independent  king- 
dom, wliich  arterward<,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  was  engaged  in  wa/s  with  the  Jews.  It  was  subse- 
(juently  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Assyria,  afterwards  to  that 
of  Persia:  it  then  fell  into  the  hand's  of  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  and  lastly  of  the  Arabian.s,  a.d.  (iiM,  when  it 
wi!s  taken  by  the  lieutenant,s  of  the  caliph  Abu-bekr  after 
the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  its 
neighbourhood  It  became  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the 
caliphs,  and  after  other  vicissitudes  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
under  Sultan  Selim.  In  the  late  war  between  the  Porte 
and  Mehcmel  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  Damascus  was  taken 
by  the  trimps  of  the  latter,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded 
by  the  sultan  by  the  peace  of  iy3:J.  The  Pashalik  of  Da- 
mascus extends  from  north  to  south,  frtmi  Hamah  on  the 
Oronles  down  to  the  deserts  of  -iVrabia  Petraja,  south-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  four  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  it  comprehends  the  country  of  Haouran,  and  the  other 
districts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
besides  the  greater  part  of  .[udroa  west  of  the  Joixlan,  in- 
cluding Jeru'.nlem  and  Nablous.  To  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  deserts,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  the  north  by  the  Pashalik  of  Aleppo,  and  to  the  west  by 
the  Pashalik  of  Acr*. 

The  view  of  Damascus  from  the  neighbouring  mountain 
of  S.ileyeh,  an  otlset  of  the  Antilibanus  to  the  north-west  of 
the  city,  is  veiy  impressive ;  it  comprises  the  town,  with  its 
numerous  domes  and  minarets,  the  extensive  woods,  or- 
chards, and  gardens  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  clothe<l  in 
perpetual  verdure  of  various  hue>>,  and  beyond  it  the  vast 
level  plain  stretching  to  the  cast  farther  than  tl  c  eye  can 
reach,  and  bounded  to  the  south-cast  by  the  distant  moun- 
inins  of  Haouran.  The  river  Barrady  and  other  streams 
descending  from  the  nmuntains  furnish  the  city  and  the 
]dain  of  Damascus  with  a  constant  su]>ply  of  water,  which 
IS  distribute?:  into  numerous  canals  for  irrigation,  and  is 


the  main  caubO  of  tho  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  couiitnr. 
The  town  is  about  six  miles  in  circumfercuce,  is  surrouDcled 
by  old  brick  walls  falling  to  ruin  in  seveFal  places  u^  is 
said  to  contain,  according  to  Buckingham  and  Richankon, 
about  1j0,0U0  inhabitants;  but  according  to  others  above 
■200,UO0,  of  whom  12,000  are  Christians,  and  about  as  many 
Jews.  The  rest  are  Mohammedan  Syrians,  Arabs,  and 
Turks.  The  native  Mohammedans  have  long  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  most  fanatical  and  intoli;rant  in 
Turkey;  but  Dr.  Richardson's  account  of  them,  and  the  j 
reception  which  he  and  tlie  rest  of  Lord  Bdmorc^s  party  mut  | 
with,  does  not  confirm  this  bad  re]x>rt  of  the  DamaMeoes. 
(Richardson's  TraccU  nlofi^r  the  Mediterranean  attd  f^tt 
adjacent^  in  company  with  the  Earl  r/  Belnujre,  in  lSlG-18.) 
Seetzcn,  who  visited  Damascus  in  i80f»,  gave  also  latber 
a  favourable  aa^ount  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Frsn- 
ciscan  convent  long  cstabli;dicd  in  the  city,  and  the  Greek 
patriarch  of  the  church  of  Antioch  usually  resides  there. 
\Vhon  Dr.  Richardson  visited  Damascus,  Lonl  and  liidT 
Belmore  lodged  at  the  French  consul's,  who  a])]-eare<l  to 
live  in  perfect  comfort  and  security  in  the  midst  of  ihii 
fanatical  po])ulation.  A  frightful  insurrection  however  tivk 
place  some  years  after,  ostensibly  on  the  news  of  an  Enirlish 
consul  coming  to  reside  in  the  citv,  but  tho  real  sourct;  uf 
the  tumult  ajjpears  to  have  been  a  \ong-brooding  discontent 
at  the  weak  and  oppressive  rule  of  the  Porte  and  its]iaslia& 
Since  that  time,  the  pasha  of  Egypt  and  his  S(m  Ibrahim 
have  enforced  strict  (»nler  and  rational  tolerance  in  Damos- 
cus.  and  the  English  consul-general  and  English  merclianix, 
in  their  Frank  costume,  live  in  and  walk  about  the  town  in 
perfect  safety.  (Dr.  Hogg,  Vinit  to  Jerusalem,  Alejandri^ 
a/ifi  Vama-^rus,  'J  vols.  8vo.,  1^33;  Michaud  ct  Pbiyoulat, 
<^orr(*ftp*in(iance  iT Orient,  1 833-3 j.)  M.  Poujoulat  hunselC 
who  \\as  much  alarmed  on  entering  the  gates  at  hcariig 
some  fellow  proposing  to  biurn  him  as  a  Frank,  yet  houali|f 
says,  *  I  could  cite  evidence  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Daaut* 
cine  Mu-i-ulnians.  A  Greek  Catholic,  who  lias  had  out 
mercial  ablations  with  them  for  years,  told  me  that  he  neur 
had  occasion  to  complain  uf  them.  Imy^elf  have  frequealk 
met  Mus.Milmans  in  Christian  houses,  who  treated  meat 
great  kindness.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  lower  orders  and  tb 
|>o])ulation  of  the  suburbs,  who  probably  resemble  the  soM 
classes  in  most  great  cities.'  The  same  writer  gives  tfai 
following  statistical  list : — '  They  reckon  at  Damascus  Itl 
tanners'  shops,  '11  establishments  for  printing  stuffs  71 
dyers  of  stutls,  IJO  dyers  of  Mlk,  34  houses  of  slilk-wiiidelik 
lAri  merchants  of  damask  cloth,  211  grocers,  68  tobaed 
manufacturers,  71  saddlers,  II  tent  merchants,  47  coppe^ 
smith.s,  50  ironmongers,  54  farriers,  70  fur  merchants^  II 
lacemen,  24  corn -merchants,  14d  bakers,  58  millers,  lil 
coifeehousi^s,  32  confectioners,  59  public  baths,  129  butchenb 
71  tailors,  43  shops  for  pi)N?s,  G  watchmakers,  2U0  faabtf' 
dashers'  stores,  4  glass-manufactories,  19  armourers,  4  ioip> 
factories,  143  weavers,  and  more  than  400  public  ooukl' 
The  manufacture  of  Damascus  blades,  once  so  fiimous^  ht 
decline<l  long  since :  but  gO(.)d  sabres  are  still  made.  Saddkl 
and  bridles,  both  rich  and  highly  fmished;  fine  cabinet 
work,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  rich  jevcl* 
ler)',  are  among  the  articles  c»f  Damascene  industr)'.  'Ha 
shopkeepers  of  Damascus,'  says  Dr.  Richardson,  'are  god* 
rally  clean  and  well-dresseil.  Very  comfortable  in  their  apr 
pearance,  and  extremely  civil  to  strangers.  The  bazaan  IK 
l>etter  lighted,  and  have  a  more  elegant  appearance  thift 
those  of  Cairo  or  (Jonstantinople.  Every  class  of  cumisa* 
dities  has  its  own  street  or  bazaar:  in  one  they  sell  nothim 
but  shoes,  another  is  occupie<l  by  the  goldsmiths,'  &e.  Tbi 
town  is  well  supplied  with  ice ;  and  ice- water,  mixed  ^tAl 
the  juice  of  figs  or  currants,  is  sold  and  drank  in  piofusioBi 
The  best  cofleehou^=es of  Damascus  are  situated  in  the  skiltl 
of  the  town,  on  the  edge  of  that  branch  of  the  river  Barndy 
which  supplies  the  gardens ;  they  are  built  of  woo<l,  ainlail 
cool  and  well  shaded  from  the  sun,  which  is  their  chiif 
attraction.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of  them  ban 
a  gloomy  dilapidated  appearance,  being  liued  by  dead  brick- 
walls,  with  small  mean-looking  doors  here  and  there,  vbick 
open  into  the  courts  of  the  respective  houses,  which  are  Ml 
seen  from  the  streets.  Many  of  these  houses  are  splendiil 
in  their  interior,  the  courts  being  paved  with  marble  aoi 
refreshed  by  fountains,  with  arcades  and  divans  arouni 
There  are  no  carriages  at  Damascus,  and  but  few  carts; 
camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  constituting  the  meaM 
of  carriage  or  conveyance.  The  great  khan  is  a  sump1u«MM 
building,  the  masoury  being  formed  of  alternate  layenoC 
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L  tad  white  marble,  like  the  Florence  cathedral.  The 
om  square  court  within  has  a  handsome  fountain  in 
luldle,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  arcade  of  pointed 
«,  enriched  Tfith  mouldm^.  On  the  ground-floor  are 
ntrances  to  chambers  and  magazines,  and  a  staircase 
rallcrylcad  to  another  series  of  apartments  above.  The 
ipal  mosque  is  also  a  fine  building :  it  was  originally  a 
ttian  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  said  to  have  been 
by  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  There  is  also  an  cxton- 
itadel. 

iroot  is  considered  as  the  port  of  Damascus.  The  ex- 
fh>m  Damascus  are  chiefly  raw  silk,  galls,  madder, 
f  opium,  and  dried  fruit ;  but  Damascus  is  also  a  great 
or  dep6t  and  market  of  jjoods  both  from  India  and 
Europe.  The  great  Hadji  caravan  goes  every  vcar 
Damascus  to  Mecca.  Other  caravans  proceea  to 
10,  to  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  to  Bagdad. 
'.  Dunascus  to  Hit  is  about  eleven  caravan  days. 


(Coin  of  Damasenf .     Ireperml  Greek.] 
liWib  Mttwum.    Actual  aixe.    Copper.    Wvight.  S17i  grains. 

MASK,  a  description  of  woven  cloths  comnosed  both 
K  and  of  silk,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  origi- 
brought  firom  Damascus.  Linen  damask  is  used  fbr 
i^tltt  and  napkins.  Until  the  last  half  Century  the 
•of  this  kind  used  in  Eneland  were  imported  from 
my,  but  the  manufacture  lias  since  that  time  been 
irfidly  carried  on  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 
A  cloths  are  of  thick  texture  but  fine  in  quality,  and 
avng  fit  them  puts  into  requisition  all  the  skill  of  the 
r  Ibr  the  production  of  the  elaborate  patterns  which 
Mar.  Some  of  these  patterns  require  upwards  of 
'haiiges  of  the  draw-loom  fir  their  completion,  the 
d  of  performinj^  which  could  not  be  explained  with- 
wng  into  the  detail  of  the  art  of  weaving.  The 
ig  of  silk  damask  was  introduced  into  England  by 
lemish  weavers,  who  fled  hither  from  the  persecu- 
of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1567.  For  a  long  time  silk 
k  dresses  were  used  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony  by 
of  rank  and  by  wealthy  commoners,  but  they  were 
eommonly  worn.  They  were  wrought  with  a  great 
f  of  colours,  and  if  the  patterns  did  not  exhibit  much 
they  were  sutiiciently  showy:  from  the  quantity  of 
Ucn  they  contained  they  were  also  very  costly.  The 
k  employed  at  the  present  day  for  curtains  and  the 
rticles  of  household  furniture  is  made  of  a  mixture 
( with  flax,  cotton,  or  wool ;  the  warp  is  of  the  more 
material. 

'MAS US  I.,  the  son  of  a  presbyter,  was  elected  bishop 
me  afler  the  death  of  Liberius,  a.d.  366.  A  party 
f  the  clergy  elected  the  deacon  Ursinus  in  opposition 
BMBua,  and  the  people,  who  had  then  a  share  in  the 
mt,  being  equally  divided,  the  two  parties  fought  in 
nets  and  in  the  churches  for  several  days.  Ammia- 
[arcellinus  (xxvii.  3),  who  gives  an  account  of  these 
en,  states  that  137  bodies  of  the  slain  were  found  in 
lay  in  the  basilica  of  Sicininus  alone.  The  same 
•  draws  a  sad  picture  of  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  of 
hi  that  age,  of  their  cupidity  and  luxury,  which  he 
■ts  with  the  modest  bearing  of  some  of  the  provincial 
.  In  the  Theodosian  Code  (b.  xx.)  there  is  an  impe- 
»nstitution,  which  was  issued  about  that  time  for  the 
^flcipline  of  the  clcro;)',  in  which  they  are  forbidden 
ng  legacies  firom  widows  and  minors,  freauenting  the 
I  ©f  matrons,  cohabiting  with  women  under  the  pre- 
ef  religion,  &c.  Damasus  bcin<^  acknowledged  by 
diops  of  Italy,  was  confirmed  by  tne  Emperor  Valen- 
,  who  sent  Ursinus  into  exile.  The  party  of  the  latter 
ar  kept  up  disturbances  in  Italy  for  several  years, 
u  himself  returned  to  Italy.  A  Jew  having  brought 
pe  of  adultery  against  Damasus,  the  affair  was  tried 
ivncil  of  bishops  at  Rome  in  378,  and  Damasus  was 
lad.    The  EmpBror  Gratian  being  appealed  to,  sent 


the  Jew  into  exile,  as  well  as  Ursinus  and  savml  of  hk 

party. 

Damasus  held  several  councils  for  the  purpose  of  eon* 
demning  heretics,  and  especially  the  Arians,  the  Apollina* 
rians,  and  the  Lucifer ians.  He  also  was  requested  by  the 
Eastern  churches  to  decide  disputes  whicn  had  arisen 
among  them,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  election  of 
Flavianus  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  Among  the  eastern  bishops 
who  repaired  to  Rome  on  that  occasion  was  Epiphanius, 
bi.>ihop  of  Cyprus,  accompanied  by  St  Jerome,  who  had 
acquired,  during  his  residence  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  a  great 
reputation  for  theological  learning.  Jerome  became  in- 
timate with  Damasus,  and  is  said  to  have  acted  as  his  secre- 
tary. It  was  not  until  the  death  of  Damasus,  a.d.  384,  that 
Jerome  finally  returned  to  the  East,  where  ho  died. 

There  are  a  few  letters  of  Damasus  which  have  been  pie^ 
served  by  Theodoretus  and  St.  Jerome.  Other  letters  and 
verses,  as  well  as  a  liber  pontificalis,  which  have  been  puh* 
lished  under  his  name,  are  now  considered  apocryphal. 
The  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  at  Rome  has  derived 
its  name  from  him,  as  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  church  on  the  spot  where  the  present  structure 
stands,  and  where  he  was  buried.  Damasus  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  influential  araonff  the  earlier  bishops  of 
Rome.     He  was  succeeded  by  Syricms. 

DAMASUS  II.,  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  was  elected 
pope  A.D.  1048,  in  the  room  of  Benedict  IX.,  who  had  been 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Sutri  for  his  misconduct  He 
died,  twenty-three  days  after  his  election,  at  Psdcstrina,  and 
was  succeeued  by  Leo  IX. 

DAMAUN,  a  district  of  Afghanistan,  formerly  subject 
to  the  sovereign  of  Cabul,  and  now  divided  among  many 
small  uncivilized  tribes,  who  are  frequently  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  each  other.  Damaun  extends  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Indus  between  31®  and  33*"  N.  lat.  and 
includes  the  tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the 
Salt  range,  the  Soliman  range,  the  Indus,  and  Sungur 
in  Upper  Sinde.  This  district  consists  almost  wholly  of 
plains,  and  great  part  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile,  the 
natural  unproductiveness  being  suffered  to  remain  without 
any  attempt  to  remedy  it,  on  account  of  the  uisecuro  con- 
dition of  tne  inhabitants.  The  land  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  villages  is,  however,  cultivated  and  rendered 
productive.  The  only  trees  to  be  found  in  the  district  are 
some  dates  which  have  been  planted  in  these  spots.  The 
country  is  verv  thinly  populated.  Dera-Ishmael-Khan* 
the  capital  of  tne  district,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Indus,  in  31°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  70**  33'  E.  long.,  and  is  en- 
closed b^  a  wall  of  unbumt  bricks  about  a  mdo  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Baloochees ;  the  remainder  arc  com^iosed  of  Hindus, 
Afghans,  and  Juts.  The  country  people  of  Damaun  are 
chiefly  Juts  and  Baloochees;  the\'  are  dark-complexioned, 
and  a  meagre  ill-formed  race.  The  banks  of  tho  river  are 
covered  in  many  uarts  with  thick  jungle,  which  is  the  resort 
of  numerous  wild  animals.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great 
changes.  In  the  winter,  frost  is  very  common  in  the  night 
and  morning,  when  the  thermometer  is  of^en  some  decrees 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  summer  is  insupportably  hot 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  inhabitimts 
are  obliged  to  wet  their  clothes  and  thus  produce  an  arti- 
ficial coolness  in  order  to  procure  any  sleep. 

DAMIE'NS,  ROBERT  FRANgOlS,  was  bom  inl 715, 
in  a  village  of  Artois,  where  his  father  had  a  small  farm. 
He  enlisted  in  the  army,  which  he  lefc  at  the  peace,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  ho  engaged  as  a  menial,  first  in  the 
College  of  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  in  several  families : 
he  was  repeatedly  turned  out  of  his  situation  on  account 
of  misconduct.  While  ho  was  unemplo\'ed  he  used  to  at^ 
tend  the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  whii-h  was 
then  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  were  stvled  Janscnists. 
At  that'  time  France  was  distracted  by  the  Ions  quarrel 
concerning  the  bull  Unigenitus.  [Clemfnt  XL]  The  par- 
liament of  Paris  disapproved  of  the  bull,  although  it  had 
been  forced  b^  the  court  to  register  it.  Several  of  the 
parish  clergy  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  were  on  that 
account  suspended  from  their  functions  by  their  bishops, 
who  were  in  general  favourable  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  elcrg)men  thus  laid  under  interdict 
appealed  to  the  parliament,  which  returned  a  decision  fa- 
vourable to  them.  Uixm  this  the  court  and  the  bishops 
attacked  the  parliament,  several  of  whose  members  were 
imprisoned  by  lettres  de  cachet.    The  supposed  minclea 
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ot  tlii*Abb6  PariR,  brother  of  a  councillor  of  parliament,  and 
a  Bturdv  opiK)ser  of  lh«  bull,  excited   the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  <  reated  a  «cet  of  fanatics,  called  '  convuision- 
naires.'  or  *  shakers.'    Tlie  archbishop  of  Paris  icfiisod  the 
SttCDments.  not  only  to  the  shakers,  but  to  all  tho^'e  sus- 
pectM  of  Jun8eni>m.  that  is  to  say,  opposed  to  the  bull. 
The  parliament  issued  arrets  to  oblige  the  local  clergy  to 
administer  the  sacraments.    The  king  cashiered  thoe  ar- 
r6t8.     The  outcry  now  became  ucncral  ap;ainst  the  arch- 
bishop, the  ministers,  and  tlio  kini^;  France  was  thicatened 
with  a  scliism  and  a  war  of  religion.     Louis  XV.  had  then 
for  his  mistress  Madame  do  Pompadour,  who  was  generally 
disliked  on  account  of  her  haughtiness  and  prodiirality.  All 
these  complaints  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  though  con- 
fused impression  on  the  excitable  but  ignorant  mind  of 
iSamiens.     Gautier.  a  servant  of  one  of  the  councillors  of 
pi^iliament.  a  knowhHlged  that  lie  had  heanl  him  speak 
ver^  violerllv  in  defence  of  the  parliament,  and  against  the 
archbishop  of  Paris.     It  would  seem   that   Damiens  was 
particularly  irritated  at  the  archbishop  refusing  the  sacra- 
ments to  so  m  uiv  people,  and  that  he  fancied  that  by  killing 
or  at  least  wounding  the  king  he  would  eifetrt  a  change  in 
the  system  of  tlio  goveinnient,  and  put  down  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  party.     However  this  may  be,  Damiens  went 
to  Versailles;  and  on  tho  5th  of  January,  1757.  about  five 
iu  the  afternoon,  ns  I-ouis  was  stepping  into  his  carriage, 
Damiens,  who  had  made  his  way  unobserved  among  the 
alieiulants.  stabbed  him  on  the   ri-ht  side  with  a  knife. 
The  wound  was  hlight.  ond  the  king,  afier  a  few  days,  re- 
covered.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  knife  luid  two 
blades,  of  which  Damiens  used  the  shorter,  which  seems 
to  confirm  what  he  staled  on  his  interrogatory,  that  ho  did 
not  intend  to  kill  the  king,  but  only  to  frighten  him  and 
give  him  a  warning,     lie  did  not  attempt  to  run  away,  but 
was  secured,  examined,  and  put  to  the  torture.     He  was 
afterwards  lemovbd  to  Paris,  and  committed  for  trial  before 
the  grande  chambre  of  the  parliament,  to  which  the  king 
wrote,  or  was  made  to  write  by  his  ministers,  a  letter,  in 
which  he  demanded  *  a  si j^naf  vengeance.*     Damiens  was 
condemned  as  a  re.icide  to  be  broken  alive  by  four  horses. 
The   entence  was  execute*!  on  the  2»lh  of  March,  1757,  on 
the   l^lace  de  Greve.    Before  being  put  to  death,  he  was 
tortured  fiir  one  hour  and  a  half  on  the  place  of  execu- 
tion with  led-hot  pincers  molten  lead,  and  other  cruel  con- 
trivances.    All  the  windows  and  nxifs  of  the  houses  around 
were  filled  with  siJectsitors,  men  and  women,  among  whom 
were  many  ladies  of  rank.     It  was  altogether  one  of  the 
most  di.-g.'accful  exliihitions  that  ever  took  place  in  a  civi- 
Mzed  country. 

Damiens  acknowledged  no  nccomplices.  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any.  Hi-*  crime  was  the  act  of  a  weak 
and  disordered  mind!  His  trial  was  published  by  Lc 
Breton,  with  a  notice  of  his  life,  4lo.  1757.  (See  also  His- 
toirfi  du  Piirifimeut  de  Parin,  Svo.  1769.) 

DAMIKTTA  or  DAMI.VT,  a  town  of  Lower  Eg>pt, 
on  the  right  or  cast  bank  of  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  about  six  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  antient 
Phatniticum  Ostium.  Old  Damietta,  or  Thamiatis  as  it 
was  called  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  stood  about  four 
miles  farther  north,  and  near  the  sea.  which  however  has 
now  receded  from  it:  its  scanty  remains  ore  seen  near  the 
village  of  Ksb^,  about  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Thamiatis 
was  a  small  town  in  the  time  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  but 
it  increased  gradually  from  the  decay  of  Pelusium.  and  drew 
to  itself  the  trailc  of  the  latter.  It  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls  and  made  it  one  of 
the  most  commercial  and  wealthy  towns  of  Eg\'pt.  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  took  it,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Salaheddin ;  it 
was  taken  again  by  the  cnisaders  under  John  of  Bricnne,  but 
they  lost  it  soon  after.  In  1249  Lr>uis  IX.  bnded  with  a 
lari^e  armiunenr.  and  took  Thamiatis  almost  without  resist- 
ance; but  having  advanced  inland,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Mansoura.  The  sultans  of  Etrypt,  in  order 
to  prevent  further  attacks  in  that  (juarter,  choked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  by  sinking  large  barges  filled  with 
stones  and  thus  funned  a  danojorous  bar,  which  prevents 
large  vessels  fnmi  entering  tho  river.  Tliey  also  razed 
Thamiatis  to  the  ground,  and  removed  tho  inhabitants 
far. her  inland.  From  these  occurrences  aro:»e  New 
DainioMa. 

The  town  of  Damietta  w  larger  than  Rosetta:  its  popu- 
latiuii  amounts  to  about  *20,UtJ0,  although  several  travellers 
hav«  reckoned  it  much  higher.    It  has  some  fine  moflquesi 


several  bazars,  and  liaths  adorned  with  marble ;  many  of 
the  houses  have  pavilions  or  belvederes  on  the  terraces 
lor  enjo}ing  the  cool  breeze.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  both  with  Europe  and  the  Levant.  The  merchant- 
ships  remain  at  anchor  outside  of  tho  bar,  and  loud  and 
unload  by  means  of  djermes  or  boats.  Rice  is  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  exjiortation.  At  Damietta  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  manufactures  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  towel'i, 
&c.  The  country  around  is  a  complete  garden,  irrigated 
by  numerous  canals,  and  planted  with  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  such  as  orange,  lemon,  fig,  tamarind,  pomegranate, 
&c.  The  great  marshy  lake  Mcnzalch  begins  two  or  three 
miles  east  of  Damietta,  and  extends  about  4U  miles  in 
length  to  near  antient  Pelusium.  It  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  several  mouths,  and  with  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile  by  canals.  The  fishery  of  lake  Mcnzalch  ii 
very  abundant ;  various  kinds  of  water-fowl  arc  also  caught 
upon  it. 

Damietta  is  the  head  town  of  a  prefectship  or  province, 
which  extends  eastwards  along  the  banks  of  lake  Menzalch 
as  far  as  El  Arish  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert. 
DAMP,  CHOKE.    [Mining] 

DAMPIER,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1652,  of  a  Somer- 
setshire family ;  he  went  early  to  sea,  served  in  the  war 
against  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  became  overseer  of  a 
plantation  in  Jamaica.  He  thence  went  to  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy  with  other  log- wood  cutters,  and  remained  there 
several  years.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his  adventures  anrl 
observations  on  that  coast,  which  was  afterwards  publisfaed- 

*  Voyages  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,*  I^ndon,  17*29,  with  a 

*  Treatise  on  Winds  and  Tides  :*  Dampier,  besides  being  a 
bold  seaman,  had  also  studied  navigation  as  a  science.  Iu 
1679  he  joined  a  party  of  buccaneers,  with  whom  he  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  having  embarked  in  canoes  and 
other  small  craft  on  tho  Pacific  ocean,  they  captured  sc\cnl 
Spanish  vessels,  in  which  they  cruised  along  the  coast  of 
Spanish  America,  waging  a  war  of  extermination  both  by 
sea  and  land  a<;ainst  the  subjects  of  Spain.  [Bvcc&- 
NEERs.]  In  1684  Dampier  sailed  again  ft-oni  Virginia  viih 
another  expedition,  which  doubled  (Jape  Horn  and  cruiicd 
along  the  coasts  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  making  depre- 
dations upon  the  Spaniards.  From  the  coast  of  Meiin 
thev  steered  for  the  East  Indies,  touche<l  at  New  Holland, 
an([  after  several  adventures  in  the  Indian  Seas,  Dampier 
went  on  shore  at  Bencoolen,  from  whence  he  found  hiswy 
back  to  England  in  1691,  when  he  published  his* Voyage 
round  tho  World,*  a  most  interesting  account,  and  vhich 
attracted  considerable  attention.  His  abilities  bocomiD; 
known,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  sloop  of  war  la 
the  king's  service,  and  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  disroveir  to 
tho  South  Seas.  Dampier  explored  tde  west  and  norlli- 
west  coasts  of  New  Holland,  surveyed  Shark's  Bay.  and  gB\e 
his  name  to  a  small  archii>elago  cast  of  North-West  Cape. 
He  also  explored  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea,  New  Britain, 
and  New  Ireland,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  straits  whirh 
separate  the  two  former;  on  his  homeward  voyage  hem 
wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Ascension.  He  at  last  retuned 
to  England  in  1701,  when  he  published  the  account  of 
this  voyage.  In  1707  ho  published  a  *  Vindication  of  hii 
Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  ship  St.  George,' villi 
which  he  had  sailed  from  Virginia  in  his  former  inanud- 
ing  expedition.  Dampier  went  to  sea  again  till  171I| 
but  the  particulars  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  are  liuli 
known.  Ho  ranks  among  the  most  enterprising  navigatoif 
of  England.  He  was  acquainted  with  botany,  and  vu  poi^ 
sessed  of  considerable  information  and  general  knowledge 
His  style  of  narrative  is  vivid,  and  bears  the  marks  of 
truth.  His  voyages  were  published  together  in  3  vols.  Sm, 
London,  1697—1709. 

DAMSON,  or  DAMASCENE  (from  Damascus),  a  we 
of  plums  cultivated  in  this  country  (or  the  sake  of  their 
hardiness  and  prolific  habits,  lliey  are  a  mere  form  of 
the  domestic  jilum,  from  which  there  are  no  certain  cha- 
racters to  distinguish  them,  except  the  abundance  of  dieir 
late  oval  fruit,  and  the  property  tnry  pohscfls  of  propagatinjE 
by  suckers.  All  the  varieties  arc  used  for  kitchen  purpose! 
principally,  and  are  generally  confined  to  the  gardens  of 
cottages  or  farm-houses,  where  the  quantitv  of  produo*  is 
more  valued  tban  its  quality.  Much  the  tniest  variety  of 
this  sort  of  plum  is  that  called  the  Shropshire  dani^n, 
which  is  extensively  multiplied  in  the  nurseries  bv  grafting. 

DANCING.    [Ballkt.] 

DANCOURT,  FLORENT  CARTON,  a  popular  fmA 
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dramatist  and  actor  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  \ras  born 
in  1061,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  the  Jesuit  Ijiruc.  His 
preceptor.  obser\'ing  that  his  tolentswerc  far  from  ordinary, 
\v:»!icil  him  to  devote  iiim.<elf  to  tl)u  rcliL^ious  profession, 
but  Dancourt  preferretl  the  law,  and  ni*(]uired  some  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate.  He  shortly  liowever  fell  in  h)ve  with 
the  daughter  of  the  comedian,  LaThorih^re,  an  attachment 
nhich  niduced  huu  to  quit  his  lc&:al  studies  and  appear  on 
the  ^ta\^».  Havinjr  marriiHl  Mile.  I^  Tliorilicrc.  he  became 
one  of  tlie  king's  comedians,  and  even  one  of  his  greatest 
favourites.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  his  being  saved  from 
falliui;  by  Louis,  who  caus^ht  his  shoulder;  and  in  the  days 
when  this  story  was  current,  a  king  who  under  any  cir- 
cumstances put  fortli  his  hand  towards  a  subject  was 
reckoned  full  as  condescending  as  one  of  the  gods  of  an- 
ti(juiiy  whi>  came  down  to  aid  some  favourite  hero.  After 
remaining  thirty-eight  years  in  the  8€r\ico  of  the  king,  he 
retired  ti»  his  estate  at  Berri,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  devotional  exercises,  and  wrote  some  psalms 
and  a  sacred  tragedy,  which  is  not  extant,  lie  died  in  1 726, 
having  su]>erintended  the  erection  of  his  own  tomb,  leavinsf 
two  daughters,  who  were  both  actresses,  and  both  married 
into  families  of  distinction. 

TIju  works  of  this  author  occupy  six  volumes :  they  were 
most  of  them  successful  at  the  time  they  were  written. 
The  greater  number  of  them  are  farces,  the  scene  of  which 
lies  mostly  in  low  life.  There  is  a  drollerj'  about  them 
and  a  smartness  in  the  dialogue  which  will  always  render 
them  amusing,  but  the  interest  they  possessed  at  the  time 
of  their  appearance  is  now  lost.  Dancourt  being  on  un- 
learned man,  .sought  for  subjects  among  incidents  which  he 
himsi'If  witncsi'-ed,  and  which  were  often  well  known  to 
Ibc  public.  An  author  whose  chief  excellence  lies  in  hap- 
pily deli  neat  iiv^  e\enls  of  a  local  interest  may  be  sure  of 
popularity,  but  equally  sure  that  his  popularity  will  be  but 
transient. 

DANDELION,  a  corrupti(m  of  the  French  name  '  dent 
de  lion,*  or  lion's  tootl^,  a  common  weed,  with  a  tapering 
milky  perennial  root,  resembling  that  of  succory  :  like  the 
latter,  it  is  sometimes  cut  into  pieces,  roasted,  and  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  coflfce.  Its  leaNcs  have  also  been 
forced  in  the  winter  as  salad ;  but  its  exces.sive  bitterness 
prevents  its  Iwinij  nmi-h  employed  in  this  way.  It  is  the 
Lcontodon  Taraxa<'um  of  botanists. 

DA'NIX)LO,  ENRICO,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  who 
▼as  clwricfl  dairc  in  1 1'JJ  at  a  very  advancetl  nge.  In  the 
year  liMH  the  Trench  crusaders  applied  to  the  Venetian 
senate  for  assistance  in  their  expedition  to  Palestine.  Dan- 
dul.j  warmly  supported  their  petition,  lent  them  money  and 
pr%->visions  and  .shii:s,  and  stipulated  in  return  that  they 
bbiiuld  assist  him  m  conquering  the  t«)wn  of  Zani  for  the 
re  ublic.  Dandolo,  though  a'A'd  and  nearly  bliufl,  em- 
barkc<l  \n  the  admiral's  ship.  Tlie  crusaders  took  Zara,  and 
afuTward^,  bi'ing  inviierl  by  Alexius,  son  «)f  I.  aac  Amrelus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  thrtme  of  Const  ant  inople, 
the  Venetians  and  crusaders,  forirottin.L;  the  Holy  Land, 
saik*<l  for  Constantinople,  attacked  it  an-l  took  it  by  storm, 
A.D.  I -'0-1.  Old  Dai\djlo,  then  nearly  *.n)  years  of  age,  was 
the  soul  of  this  expedition;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  land, 
on  the  first  alta  k  in  1203.  and  to  take  possession  of  part 
of  the  ramparts,  on  which  he  planted  the  standanl  of 
St.  Mark.  For  other  ])articulars  of  thi"*  oxpcflitiim  and 
its  results,  see  B.vmavix  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Dandol.-*  refu^^ed  the  imperial  crown,  which  the  crusa- 
ders had  oflTorcd  to  him,  but  accepted  the  title  of  IX^si^ot 
of  Romania.  lie  died  shortly  after,  in  I'itij,  an^l  was 
burieil  in  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia.  Dandolo  i-;  j)nc  of 
those  who  ontributed  most  to  the  cstablisjnnent  «)f  the 
maritime  \)ower  of  Veni«'e.  There  have  been  other  senators 
and  doges  of  the  same  name. 

DANEGELD.  sometimes  called  simnly  the  GELD,  was 
a  ta\  originally  imposed  in  onler  to  purchase  peace  with  the 
Danes;  and  means  Dani-h  payment.  Henry  says  (///?/.  of 
Brit.,e\i\.  8vo.,  Lond.,  IsOj,'vo1.  iii-..  p.  .JOfi,)  that  when 
iLe  invasion^  of  the  Danes  were  frerpient  and  formidable, 
it  became  a  custom  sometimes  to  bribe  them  with  a  sum  of 
money  to  desist  from  their  depredations  and  leave  the 
country;  and  at  other  times  to  keep  a  con^derable  body  of 
lrot'p'«  in  constant  pay  to  defend  the  ci»asts  against  the<e 
dangerous  enemies.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown 
WiTe  quite  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  the-c  expedients: 
and  I  here  fore  it  was  found  necessary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  vittcnagcmot,  to  impose  a  tax  first  of  one  Saxon  shil- 


ling, and  aftcrwanlfl  of  two  oi'  more  shillings,  on  over)'  hide 
of  land  in  the  kingdom.  As  there  wen*  i43.60U  hides  of 
land  in  England,  this  tax,  at  one  shilling  on  each  hide, 
raised  IJ,1{>U  Saxon  pounds,  equal  in  quant i;\  of  siher  to 
about  3(i,54()/.  sterling,  and  in  ellicacy  to'  mure  thar. 
.300,000/.  of  our  monev  at  pre.>*ent.  According  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  (edit.  Gibs.,  p.  110),  this  tax  \>a.s  first  im- 
jwsed  A.D.  O'Jl.  It  was  soon  after  raised  lo  two  and  ai  last 
to  seven  shillings  on  e\ery  hide  of  land,  and  coniinued  to 
be  levied  long  aller  the  original  oecoijion  of  imposing  it  had 
ceased.  . 

Whilst  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  were  ahnost  annual, 
our  kings  derived  little  profit  from  this  lux,  >\hiih  wa.N  all 
expended  in  bribing  or  fighting  these  invaders ;  but  afier 
the  accession  of  the  Danisih  princes  to  the  throtiu  of  Eng- 
land, it  became  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  ro}al 
revenue.  This  tax  was  raised  so  high,  and  collected  with 
so  much  severity  by  King  Canute,  a.  u.  101 9,  that  it 
amounted  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  71,0uu/.,  bcaide  1 1,000/. 
paid  by  the  city  of  London.  (Chrou.  Saj\,  ut  supr.,  p.  151.) 
Edward  the  Conftssor,  who  succeeded  Ilardicnut  in 
1042,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  future  ])aymcuts  from  the  English 
to  the  Danes,  as  well  tributary  as  stipendiary,  continued 
nevertheless  to  cHjllect  danegeld  from  tlie  subject  until  the 
year  1051,  when,  as  Ingulphus  and  other  authors  >ay,  ho 
absolutely  rej)ealed  it.  It  was  revived  at  an  early  iKMiod  of 
Wdliam  the  Con(|uen>r's  reign,  and,  according  to  Webl>,  in 
his  '  Short  Account  of  Danegeld,*  4to.,  Lond.,  1 75G,  p.  2, 
continued  to  be  collected  as  low  as  Jl  lien.  II.,  if  not  later. 
In  the  Domesday  Survey,  dane^;eld  occui-s  but  once  by  its 
own  name,  tom.  i.,  fol.  336  b.,  under  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Jiiri  re;fti!ia  m  the 
Laws  of  Henry  I.,  chap.  10.  Stephen,  at  his  coronation, 
took  an  oath  that  he  would  remit  this  tux.  (Compare  Si>el- 
man's  and  Du  Cange's  Gloxsaries^  v.  *  Danigehhtm.) 

DANES  is  the  general  appellation  ^iven  to  the  Scandi- 
navian tribes  which  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  be- 
came so  formidable  by  their  predatory  expeditions,  and 
invaded  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  Britain  and  France. 
The  early  history  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  though  Dani>h  and  Swedish  chnmiclers 
gravely  deduce  their  genealogy  from  Juphet  and  his  son 
Gog,  and  relate  their  early  migration  from  Asia.  But 
coming  to  more  historical  times,  there  is  a  poem  on  the 
exploits  of  the  Danes  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
which  refers  to  thi'ir  wars  among  themselves,  and  in  vhich 
the  Danes,  pnnn^rly  st)  called,  or  Western  Danes.  api>car 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Jutia,  who  are  also  called  ScyMingi; 
while  the  Svcones  (j>erhaps  the  same  as  the  Suiones),  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  (OVrwuf//.)  as  living  near  the  shtircs  of  the 
Baltic,  are  called  also  Eastern  Dan»»P,  or  inhabitants  of 
part  of  the  country  now  called  Sweden.  Next  to  theso 
are  mentioned  the  Geata,  or  Goths:  and  in  the  idands  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Sa»  Geala,  or  Sea  Goths,  called  also  Scjl'lngi. 
We  find  also  mention  of  the  Northern  Danes  probably  iho 
Norwegians,  ihe  Dmiorum  Rebuf  sesti.f  i<ncu!is  111.  et 
IP",  Ff^ma  IMnirum  tiiu/rrto  Anfr/tt'Stironira  t'j'  libfio- 
thera  Cottijw'ami  Musfpi  HriUwnici,  edited  by  (».  .1.  Thor- 
kelin,  4to.  1SI5.)  The  mnnuon  lanjrnage  of  all  these 
people  was  the  Norsc»  or  DJinsk  Tunga.  which  is  still 
spoken  in  Iceland,  and  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a 
dialect.  (P.  Vidalini,  I)e  Ajf^eliuhorie  Liriiiiutv  St*j  tenirio- 
tiah'g,  1775.) 

Scandinavian  migrations  had  taken  place  to  North 
Britain  in  very  remote  times:  and  it  u[  pears  probable  that 
some  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited  Caledonij  in  the  Rotnan 
period  had  come  originally  from  that  quarter.  The  Jutes 
and  Angli,  who,  with  the  Saxons,  con(|uen.'d  Britain,  c.ime 
from  Jutia.  the  country  of  the  Western  Dines.  Bui 
after  the  Saxon  conqm-st,  the  connexion  between  the 
mi '.grated  tribe^*  and  the  Danes  who  had  remained  in  Si'an- 
dinavi.i  became  obliterate  1,  until  the  end  of  the  eiuhtli  cen- 
tury, when  the  Danes  be:f an  t«)  make  war  u;on  their  old 
kinsmen  with  all  the  liercencM  of  i  11  M-f crate  enemies. 
Their  predatory  des<mt<  (m  the  coa.st  of  Ihiiain  lufnnic 
formidable  dunnir  the  reign  of  Kirbert ;  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors the  Diines  obiaiuMl  possessi  »n  of  L'lvat  part  of  the 
island,  untd  Alfred  the  (in  at  defeated  tlieni.  and  (d)liged 
the  Dani>h  chiefhiins  to  submit.  [Alikkh.]  The  east- 
ern part  of  England  n'laiiied  long  nfier  the  n:«me  of 
l)anclagh,  or  Danish  Law.  and  ilie  iv.pulation  \\i\^  in  L^reat 
measure  of  Danish  sto^'k,  espe- iallv  to  tlie  nor  h  lil  tlii 
Humber,    After  the  death  of  Alfred  fre-h  incursi.iis  tiok 
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place,  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
Canute,  or  Knut,  having  established  himself  as  sovereign 
of  all  the  Scandinavian  nations,  added  Britain  also  by  con- 
quest to  his  sceptre.  [Canute.]  After  Canute's  death 
his  successors  Harold  and  Hardicnut  held  the  sway  of 
Britain  for  a  few  years  longer,  after  which  the  line  of  the 
8axon  kings  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  Nonnan  conquest,  which  followed  close 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  put  an  end  to  the  Danish 
invasions  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  But  the  Normans 
tiiemselves  were  originally  of  Danish  stock  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  name,  havinfr  settled  in  North  France  under 
RoUo  the  Ganger  in  Alfred's  time;  and  those  Norman 
pilgrims  and  knights  who  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Sicily  and  Apulia  in  the  eleventh  ccntiuy  were  likewise 
their  progeny. 

DANIEL,  one  of  the  four  greater  prophets  (Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Daniel).  From  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
of  this  prophet  we  learn  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
that,  when  a  child,  lie  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  J  udah,  GOG  B.c.,and  that  he  was  one  of  the  *  chil- 
dren (ver.  4)  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  but  well-favoured, 
and  skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstanding science,'  who  were  chosen  by  the  master  of  the 
king  of  Babylon's  eunuchs  to  be  taught '  the  learning  and 
the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,'  and  to  stand  before  the  king- 
It  appears  to  have  been  required  of  these  children  to  have 
countenances  fair  and  fat  in  Hesh  —  qualities  in  which 
Daniel,  otherwise  Belteshazzar,  and  his  three  companions, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abodnego  excelled,  by  adopting 
a  diet  of  pulse  and  water  instead  of  the  king's  meat  and 
wine  supplied  to  them  for  this  purpose  (10,  15).  'Daniel 
had  unaerstanding  in  all  visions  and  dreams ;  and  in  all 
matters  of  wisdom  and  understanding  the  king  found  him 
and  his  three  companions  ten  times  better  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm' 
1 7,  20).  In  reward  for  the  interpretation  of  a  dream  re- 
lated in  ch.  2,  *  King  Nebuchadnezzar  not  only  gave  Daniel 
many  valuable  gifts,  and  made  him  ruler  over  the  whole 
province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  but  he  fell  upon  his  face  and 
worshipped  him,  and  commanded  an  oblation  and  sweet 
odours  to  be  offered  unto  him'  (46,  48).  DanieFs  Chal- 
docan  name  of  Beltcshazzar  was  that  of  a  Babylonian  deity, 
the  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  the  prophet  is  repeat- 
edly said  to  have  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  and 
to  have  been  made  nmster  of  the  magicians,  astrologers, 
Chaldseans,  and  soothsayers  (iv.,  8,  9;  v.,  11).  For  inter- 
preting the  mysterious  writing  on  the  wall,  king  Bel- 
shazzar  clothed  him  in  scarlet,  put  a  chain  of  gold  about 
his  neok,  and  made  him  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 
Daniel  also  prospered  in  the  reign  of  the  Median  monarch 
Darius  (probably  the  Cyaxares  of  the  Greek  historians), 
who  appointed  him  the  first  of  three  presidents  over  120 
princes,  whom  ho  set  over  the  whole  kingdom  (vi.,  2). 
Having  escaped  unhurt  from  the  lions*  den  into  which  he 
was  thrown  by  Darius,  he  continued  to  prosper  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian  (28).  He  did  not  return  to  Judoea 
on  the  termination  of  the  captivity,  but  remained  with  the 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen  who  continued  at  Babylon, 
where  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died-  Some,  how- 
ever, state  that  he  died  at  Susa,  on  the  EuIodus.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14,  20,  and  xxviii.  3). 
Among  the  Kabbis  it  is  generallv  maintained  that  Daniel 
was  not  a  true  prophet;  that  he  did  not  dwell  in  the 
Holy  Land,  out  of  which  they  say  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
does  not  reside;  that  he  spent  his  life,  not  as  the 
other  Jewish  prophets,  in  solitude,  poverty,  and  absti- 
nenoe»  but  amid  the  grandeur,  pomp,  and  luxury  of  a 
royal  palace;  that  he  was  a  eunuch  (2  Kings,  xx.  18),  one 
of  a  class  who  are  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  (Deut.  xxiii.  1).  Some  place  his  writings  among  the 
mere  Hagiographia,  as  having  less  authority  than  the 
canonical  books.  They  account  for  the  fact  of  his  not 
being  mentioned  when  his  three  companions  were  cast  into 
the  furnace,  by  saying  that  he  was  absent  from  Babylon  on 
an  expedition  to  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  hogs 
(Calmet's  Diet,  o/  the  Bible) ;  and  they  object  to  his  pro- 
pliecies  that  Ihey  all  relate  to  dreams  and  visions,  which 
they  coiiiider  the  most  imperfect  modes  of  revelation. 
However,  it  is  said  by  Josephus  {Ant.  JutL  L  x.  c.  12),  that 
Daniol  was  a  great  and  true  prophet,  who  was  favoured 


with  communications  from  JclKA'ah:    he  says  also  thll 
Daniel  built  a    famous   palace   at    Susa  or   Ecbatana. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  others  think  that  Zoroaster  wu 
Daniel.     The   twelve    chapters    of    the   canonical   book 
of  Daniel  arc  partly  in  the  Hebrew  and  partly  in  tha 
Chaldaic  language.    The  uncanonical  or  apocryphal  books 
attributed   to  this  prophet^  consisting  of  tlie  stories  of  - 
Susannah  and   Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and   the   Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  are  extant  only  in    the  Greek  of 
Theodotian,  which  is  adopted  in  all  the  Greek  churchei 
of  the  east,  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  being  lost.    The  . 
following  are  the  principal  prophetical  subjects  of  the  ^ 
canonical  book  of  Daniel.    Chapter  2  contains  the  account  ^ 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  great  image  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  iron,  and  clay,  with  Daniel's  interpretation.  :,' 
The  stone  which  became  a  great  mountain  is  considered  ' 
as  prophetic  of  the  Messiah.     Chapter  4  relates  the  same   ' 
monarch's  dream  of  the  great  tree,  representing  himself,  v  "^ 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  which  was  speedily  nilfilled.    la  '■' 
chapter  5  is  recounted  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the  writing    • 
on  the  wall  at  the  feast  of  Bclshazzar.    Chapter  7  contain  " 
the  prophet's  description  and  interpretation  of  his  own  dream  ^.' 
of  the  four  great  beasts.    Tlie  commentators  state  that  Ibe  '^ 
four  kingdoms  of  the  earih  designed  by  these  four  beasts  '^ 
were  the  Babylonian,  the  Mcdo-Persian,  the  Maoedo-Gre-  ^ 
cian,  and  the  Roman.    The  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast  '^ 
are  said  to  be  ten  kingdoms  rising  out  of  the  Roman  cm-   ' 
pivc;    but  what  particular  kingdoms  are  meant  appean  ''' 
rather  diflicult  to  determine,  if  we  may  judge  from  the' 
conHicting  opinions  of  different  writers.    The  Rev.  Hait-   ' 
well  Home,  in  his  '  Introduction  to  the  Bible,*  has  taba:  - 
lated  the  theories  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  commentfr^  ^ 
tors,  which  exhibit  scarcely  a  single  instance  of  agreement  '^ 
in  any  particular.    Thus,  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  ^. 
first  horn.  Machiavel  applies  it  to  the  Ostrogoths,  Dr.  Mede  -"i 
to  the  Britons,  Drs.  Lloyd  and  Hales  to  the  Huns*  8i^  ^j 
Isaac  Newton  to  the  Vandals,  and  Bishop  Newton  to  tiMi 
senate  of  Rome.    Tliis  dream  has  always  been  much  rxt^^ 
sisted  on  by  Protestant  writers  as  a  prophecy  relating  ts'^ 
the  destinies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Daniers  vision  rf-| 
the  mm  and  the  he-goat  described  in  Chapter  8  is  con-' 
sidered  to  signify  the   destruction  of  the  Medo-FeT^,'| 
empire  by  the  Macedonians,  who  were  anticntly  called'' 
i^gadoD,  or  ^geatn^,  that  is,  the  goat-people.    The  fn-'*] 
phecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  communicated  to  Daniel  fcr'i- 
the  angel  called  the  man  Gabriel  in  chapter  9,  is  regardM  " 
by  all  Christians  as  a  striking  prediction  of  the  advent <x^. 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.      Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  bis  Ghd-- 
mentary  on  Daniel,  declares  it  to  be  the  foundation  of  ^ 
the  Christian  religion.    The  weeks  are  understood  as  being''^^ 
prophetic  weeks,  consisting  each  of  seven  years.  (Zfrf/fdUt ' 
XXV.  8.)    No  scriptural  authority  is  to  be  found  for  this  in-'^ 
teipretation  (Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  tom.  xv.  p.  201);  bntu:^ 
instance  of  this  mode  of  reckoning  occurs  in  Maerobin^^' 
Somn.  Scip,y  1.  i.  c.  6.     In  the  26th  and  26th  verses  it  irl 
said  that  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (ver.  1,"^ 
3,  23)  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince  would  be  69  weeks. or;" 
483  years,  and  that  then  Messiah  would  be  cut  off,  whieli  ''^ 
disagrees  with  the  best  chronolo^sts,  who  make  the  fint'' 
year  of  Darius  538  B.C.  (A.  Clarke's  Bib.)  The  chronologicil  l! 
difliculties  of  this  important  prophecy  have  occasioned  B* 
great  variety  of  interpretations,  and  exercised  the  pens  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  ftithers  and  of  modem  dirinei '' 
{Improved  Version  of  Daniel,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Winlh;" 
8vo.  1836  ;  Prideaux's  Conned,  vol.  i.  p.  306 ;  Voasius,  Bf" 
70  Hebdomad.  Dan.,  p.  183).   In  the  10th  and  11th  chapten ' 
other  visions  are  described  which  relate  chiejQy  to  the  con- ' 
quests  and  revolutions  of  several  Asiatic  nations.    Tlio'' 
prophecy  in   the    1 2th   and  last  chapter  extends  to  the ' 
end  of  time,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  and  the  day  of  * 
judgment.    In  the  time  of  Jerome  some  few  RabUs  ad- 
mitted the  story  of  Susannah  as  canonical,  while  othen     | 
rejected  it  as  such ;  and  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  Daniel,     ' 
savs  nothing  either  of  Susannah  or  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
(Ilicronymus,  /;/  Dan.)     A  learned  dissertation  on  these 
books  is  given  by  Eichhorn  in   his  *  Einleitung  in  die 
Aix)kriphishcn  Scriften.'  p.  419.     Porphyry,  in  the  twelfth  ^. 
of  his  fifteen  books  against  the  Christians,  impugns  the 
genuineness  and  authority  of  the  pronhecies  of  Dauiel,    ' 
contending  that  they  are  falsely  ascribea  to  him,  and  that^^'! 
they  are  really  historical,  and  were  written  after  the  oecnr-  ■^" 
rence  of  the  events  to  which  they  relate.    Dr.  N.  Lardner  ■^■' 
has  collected  some  of  these  objectionsy  nD4  aceonipuiiod  ' 
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iih  tlio  replies  of  Jerome  (Lardnef**  ^orM  voL  Tiii» 
204)*  Bishop  Chondler,  in  his  *  Vindication  of  the 
af  Christiunity/  and  Dr*  Samuel  Chandler*  in  a 
■jilion  of  the  Prt>pJiccit;s  of  Daniel,*  have  elahomtely 
USa4*d  ihe  suhjcct  of  tht:  genuinenesii  and  canonical  au- 
ity  of  this  prophelical  book.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
n<%  that  •  Of  all  the  old  prophets  DiiEuel  is  the  easiest 
e  understood  ;*  and  that  *  he  writeu  more  like  an  hislo- 
that!  a  prophet/  Gruiius,  Le  Clerc,  and  several  other 
Wl  cntica,  huve  maintained  that  all  the  prophetnes  of 
■ft  relate  to  and  terminated  in  the  perAocution  of  the 
^^pjider  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  age  succeeding 
If  the  prophet.  In  Mr.  Horne*3  *  lutnxluciiun/  vuh 
|p2>ri,  an  account  is  given  of  the  princiwd  comnien- 
won  Daniel,  ua  Sir  Isaac  and  Bishop  Newton,  Drs. 
eft  Frere»  Hales,  &e.,  and  of  the  numerous  di^qui- 
ns  on  the  particular  prophecies,  especially  that  of  the 
nly  weeks.  The  commentary  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is 
tA  h\  rhe  divines  who  have  written  on  Daniel  in  very 
its;  some  have  bestowed  on  it  the  highest  com- 
and  others  have  treated  it  as  of  Utile  or  no 
f^  Numerous  sermons  on  texts,  and  commentaries  on 
book  of  Daniel,  are  named  in  the  *  Bihliotheca  Brilan- 
by  Walls,  (See  Eichhom'i*  Einleitung  in  da*  Mts 
lament,  vol.  iih  p.  382 ;  Preface  to  and  Comment,  on 
K  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Bible,  especially  on  chaps.  ii» 
•ad  i\. ;  l*rideaux*ii  Connect.,  voL  ii.  p.  380 ;  DanieVs 
'     "  ^hf  Intemrtied  by  a  Layman,  &vo,  1836.) 

.;  SAI^IUEL,  was  horn  in  Somerseti^hire.  a.d. 

!     ^d  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  which,  how- 

lout  a  degree,  *  his  geny  being,"  according 

.  \\  .>ud,  *  more  prone  to  ea^-ier  and  smoother 

1  in  pecking  and  hewing  at  logic*     Ho  hucame 

Ay  Anne   Chffbrd,   subsequently  Counters  of 

nd  was  after^vards  groom  of  the  privy  chamber 

en  of  James  I,     He  is  said  to  have  been  poet- 

»l>enser's  death;  hut  it  i»  more  likely  that  he 

of  many  employed  about  the  court  in  writing 

birth'day  odes,  and  in  this  capacity  he  seems 

we  stirred  the  TUTath  of  Ben  Junson,  who  probably  held 

"        -if  a  rival    Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 

icrsetshire,  where  he  died  in  1619,     His 

i^c«i  m  the  Prero;;;alive'COurt  at  Canterbur}-, 

a  r's  FcDdi'ra  exiiiti  a  patent  granting  him  the 

filing  of  Uis  '  Histury  of  England'  for  the  t£rm 

s  consist  of  an  Heroic,  in  %\x  books,  on  tlie 

k  and  Lancit>ter:  it  contains  many  stanzas  in 

j  J»^  which  unite  such  grace  of  languages  with 

►  of  thought  VL»  to  render  them  much  m4>re  intel- 

lif  at  present  than  \W\&g  of  his  contemporary  Spenser, 

!  rly  eonfyrmed  to  the  fashion  t him  prevailing, 

fed  in  a  mode  of  expression  termed  euphuism, 

n  by  the  specimen  given  in  *  Kenilworih  ;*  hut 

!    his  works  will  show  that,  uf  the  numerous 

onl:*  which  the  revival  of  learning  introduced 

(ue,  his  good  taste  prompted  him  to  choose, 

}  exception.*,  tho.^e  which  are  at  present  in  use; 

Hv  admitted  those  which  were  really  neccs^«iar)' 

^  Ihc  language.     The  poem  next  in  hnigth  i.^ 

/  a  dialogue  between  Musophilus  and  Philo- 

It  i^  we  thiukf  his  masterpiece  both  in  thought 

lion  ;  the  somewhat  irregular  teita  rima  in  whi(  h 

^tn  heems  wi?ll  adapted  for  a  union  of  sweetness 

tinuitl-  of  thought.     It   contains  an   apology  fur 

its,  ngaaist  the  object ion^i  urged  by  a  man  of 

I  might  be  applied  with  equal  force  at  present ; 

\  couplet  of  tne  passage  with  which  tne  poem 

'  more  applicable  to  the  nineteentli  century 

sixteenth.    The  orthogruphy  is  tiiodemizcd  in 
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>t>hUii4,  that  lliii*  ilo«( 

[  -iLt,  tikv  Jf-ari'at  dnyi, 

I  •  no  rDil, 

Mf  pr«u#; 

an  not  nttiiiHl 

u^-ij^li-clffd  layt; 

IS  cenlained  in  tlic  edition  of  1602  are, 
fcvia  to  Mark  Antony,  which  »hows  lo  a 
tiul  that  faculty  peculiar  to  a  true  poet,  which 
led  *  dramatic  power  ;'*  *  The  Tragedy  of  Cleo- 
finat^  rhymes  with  chorui^ses  on  the  atitique 

tiiv  i>oct  toakvnatKraUy  Id  any  charMU'r. 


mod?el ;  und  *  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond,' who  speaiki  ftom 

the  infernal  regions,  but  is  little  encumbered  by  classicaJ 
imagery  after  tlielirst  few  sentence's ;  this  j>oem  is  written  in 
a  Stivcn-Une  stanza,  of  which  the  furst  and  third,  the  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  and  the  two  hist,  rhyme;  and  contains 
much  heautifol  description  as  well  a^i  tender  thought,  in* 
trodueing  sensuous  imagery  without  the  least  approach  to 
indelicacy  or  impurity ;  indeed  the  whole  eharacier  of  his 
puems  quite  justiHes  the  somewhat  quaint  Oiiscrtion  of  old 
Fuller^  (hat  *he  caiTied  in  his  Chruslian  and  surname  two 
holy  prophets,  his  monitors,  so  to  qualify  his  rapture*  that 
he  abhorred  all  profaneness.*  I3e!iide»  these  pocm»i,  are 
5r  sonnets  to  Delia,  several  ma^iques,  odes,  and  epistles. 
His  prose  works  are,  *  A  History  of  England,  in  two  parts, 
extending  to  the  reign  (d'  Ed.  HI,,*  and  *  An  Apology  lor 
Rhvme/  wliich  la;>t  shows  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  niceties  of  his  art,  and  eontains  several  remarks 
on  rhythm,  interesting  in  iHustration  of  the  change  in  pro-* 
nuneiatiun  wliieh  had  taken  place  since  Chaucer.  It  also 
shows,  what  is  somewhat  strange,  that  he  considered 
rhyming  tragedies  the  rule,  and  those  in  blank  verse  the 
exception  ;  at  least  such  seems  the  only  meaning  las  words 
will  bear :  he  sa)s,  '  1  think  a  tragedy  would  indeed  best 
comport  with  a  blank  vei-se  and  'iispense  with  rhymes^* 
which  is  very  unacc<jun table,  unJesjj  we  suppose  him  to  have 
reforretl  to  tragedy  on  the  antique  model  alone,  for  to  attri- 
hute  to  him  Dryden^s  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  our  early 
literature  would  be  absurd.  On  the  whole,  whether  as  a 
poet  or  a  prose  writer,  he  has  been  most  undeservedly  neg- 
lected. In  our  judgment,  he  fully  merits  Soutliey's  en- 
comium—* Thoughtful,  grateful,  ri^ht*minded,  and  gentle- 
hearted,  there  is  no  poet  in  any  language  of  w  horn  it  may 
be  inferred  with  more  certainty  from  his  writings  that  he 
was  an  amiable  and  wise  and  good  man/  (Southey*6^rj//*A 
Pfj€t$;  Wood's  At  hen,  Ozon,;  Fuller's  Worthies;  and  the 
Biograp/t  in  B titan  nica . ) 

DANIE'L,  LE  PE'RE,  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Rouen  in  1649, 
wrote  the  history  of  France  from  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy,  3  vols.,  foL,  1713,  which  he  dedicated  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  made  him  historiographer  of  the  kingdom* 
with  a  pension  of  2000  francs.  ^The  most  valuable  part  of 
his  history  is  that  which  relates  to  the  reigns  previous 
to  Lnuis  XL,  and  he  is  more  correct  with  regard  to  facts 
than  Mczerai*  But  the  work  altogether  is  very  imperfect: 
l|ie  author  says  little  concerning  the  state  of  society:  it 
is  a  hii^tory  of  the  kings  rather  than  of  the  people.  He 
enters  veiy  largely  into  rehgious  controversies,  and  is  very 
intolerant  towards  those  whom  he  considers  heterodox* 
His  style  also  is  feeble  and  uninteresting.  The  best  edition 
of  his  histor)'  is  that  in  17  vols,,  4to.,  Paris,  1755-60,  with 
considerable  additions  by  Father  Griffet.  Hie  other  works 
of  Perc  Daniel  are;---l,  *  Observations  critiques  sur  THis- 
loire  de  France  ^crite  par  Meierai,*  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  rival  historian,  who,  although 
often  inexact,  is  upon  the  whole  more  liberal-rainded  than 
Danit^l,  for  which  reason  he  lc»st  his  pension.  [Coltiekt.] 
Both  their  histories,  however^  have  been  superseded  by  tlie  ' 
better  one  of  Velly  and  ViUaret,  1759.  2,  *  Histoire  de  la 
Milice  Frani^tse,'  exhibiting  the  changen  that  had  laken 
place  in  the  French  military  estahli&hment,  and  system  of 
discipline  and  tactics  from  the  begimiing  of  the  monarchy 
to  ihc  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  j  3»  *  Le  Voyage  au  moode 
de  Descartes,*  a  kind  of  satire  of  the  system  of  that  phi- 
losopher, and  feveral  other  minor  works;  atnong  which 
the  *  Entretiens  de  Cleandre  et  d'Euduxe,*  are  intended 
as  a  refutation  of  the  *  Provinciates'  of  Pascal  V^vq  Duiiiel 
died  1 7 '^8. 

DA'NTE  orDURA'NTE,  AUGHIE^RI,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence A,  D.  1265,  By  a  familiar  contraction  of  his  Christian 
name.  Durante,  he  wnii  called  Dunte,  by  which  name  he  has 
become  generally  known,  11  is  family  was  noble;  ho  was  a 
great  grandson  of  Cacciaguida  Elisei,  who  married  a  lady  of 
Ihe  family  of  Alighieri  of  Ferrara,  and  whoso  children 
assumed  the  arms  and  the  name  of  their  mother.  Caccia- 
guida arcompaniod  the  emperor  Conrad  HI,  in  his  crusade, 
was  made  a  knight,  and  died  in  battle  in  Syria  a.d,  1147; 
( Pa radixQ,  ca  n  tos  13,  16  an  d  1 7, )  i  n  which  Cocc i  agu ida 
is  made  lo  relate  to  Dante  his  adventures,  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  stale  of  Florence  and  the  primitive  man* 
ners  of  its  citizens  in  his  time,  before  the  bieuking  out  of 
thp  groat  feud  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  GuibeUnes. 
D;inte'5  father,  Aldjghioro  Alighieri,  died  \\hdc  Dante  was 
yet  a  child.  As  Dante  grew  up  he  showed  groat  capahrli- 
tics  for  learning,  in  wliich  he  was  assisted  by  Brunette  La.« 
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tini,  a  celebrated  scholar  of  the  time.  Ho  hecaifio  olso  in- 
timate with  Guido  Cavalranti,  a  young  man  of  an  inquisitive 
and  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  It  is  asserted  by  some  thai 
Dante  studied  at  Bologna,  though  this  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained; it  is,  however,  evident  fiom  hit  works  that  he  had 
deeply  read  and  was  imbued  with  all  the  learning  uf  that  age. 
By  his  own  account  he  seems  to  have  led  rather  a  licentious 
life  until  he  fell  in  love  with  Beatrice  Portinari,  of  an  illus- 
trious family  of  Florence.  His  attachment  however  ap- 
pears to  have  been  purely  platonic,  but  it  served  to  purify 
his  sentiments;  the  lady  herself  died  about  1290  when 
Dante  was  about  25  years  of  age,  but  he  continued  to  che- 
rish her  memory,  if  wc  are  to  judge  from  his  poems,  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  It  must  have  been  about  or  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Beatrice's  death  that  he  wrote  his 
•  Vita  Nuova,'  which  is  a  series  of  canzoni  intermixed  with 
prose,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  love  in  a  spiritual  and  pla- 
tonic  strain,  and  of  the  chanp;c  it  nroduced  in  him,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  his  *  new  life. 

The  party  of  the  Guelphs  was  at  that  time  predominant 
at  Florence,  having  some  years  before  driven  aWay  the  Gui- 
belincs  with  the  assistance  of  the  pope  and  of  Cliarles  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Naples.    But  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Arezzo  the  contrary  had  occurred ;  the  Guibelines,  with  the 
bishop  ut  their  head,  being  the  stronger  party,  had  turned 
the  Guelphs  out  of  the  town.    It  may  be  observed  that  the 
names  of  these  two  rival  factions,  which  in  their  origin 
designated  the  respective  partisans  of  the  emnerors  and 
popes,  lost  much  of  their  primitive  moaning  as  the  quarrel 
between  the  church  and  the  empire  subsided  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Suabia.  The  rivalship  however  between 
the  leading   fiimilies  of   each   party  continued,    mutual 
offences  were  remembered,  and  the  remembrance  was  be- 
queathed from  fother  to  son ;  so  that  Guelphs  and  Guibe- 
lines were  ever  ready  to  fight  in  every  part  of  Italy,  not  for 
the  supremacy  of  church  or  cmpire/but  for  their  own  mu- 
nicipal superiority  in  their  respective  communities;  and  such 
was  the  ambition  of  domineering  that  prevailed  among  the 
wealthier  families,  that  after  the  Guelphs  had  driven  the 
Guibelines  out  of  town,  or  rice  versa^  the  leaders  of  the 
party  that  remained  in  possession  of  the  place  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  some  of  them  courted  tho  assistance  of  the  emi- 
grant ri^■al  faction  against  their  own  colleagues.    This  oc- 
curred among  other  instances  at  Florence  in  1280,  when 
Bonaccorso   degli  Adimari,  one  of  the  Guelph  leaders, 
connected  himself  by  marriage  with  the  Guibeline  count, 
Guido  Novello,  which  led  to  a  temporary  truce  between  the 
two  parties.    But  the  Guelphs  soon  after  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Guibelines  again.     The  usual  fate  of  the  losing 
party  hi  such  cases  was  exile,  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
pertV,  and  in  case  of  armed  opposition  to  or  contravention 
of  this  sentence,  torture  and  cicath  were  freely  a^-arded, 
and  the  houses  of  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  not  unfre- 
quently set  on  fire  or  razed  to  the  ground.    The  Guelphs  of 
Arezzo  being  driven  out  of  their  town  applied  to  those  of 
Florence  for  assistance.    Tbis  led  to  a  war  between  Flo- 
rence and  Arezzo,  in  which  the  Guibelines  of  tho  latter 
place  were  defeated  at  Campoldino  in  June,  1289,  when 
their  bidiop  was  killed.  [Arezzo.J    Dante  was  present  at 
this  engagement,  and  suon  after  his  return  to  Florence  he 
married  Gemma  Donati,  of  a  powerful  Guelph  family.     Ho 
now  became  a  candidate  for  civic  honours  and  offices.    The 
citizens  of    Florence   were    classed    into  three   ranks: — 
Ist,  grandi,  or  old  families,  formerly  feudal  nobles,  many 
of  whom  had  still  feudal  estates  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  though  in  the  town  they  ciyoyed  by  law  no  ex- 
clusive privilege ;  2nd,  popolani  grassi,  or  substantial  citi- 
zens, men  who  had  risen  by  trade,  and  many  of  whom  were 
wealthier  than  the  nobles ;  3rd,  piccioli,  or  mferior  trades 
people,  artisans,  &c.    The  two  last  classes,  weary  of  dis 
turbances  createrl  by  faction,  and  being  directed  by  some 
well-meaning  men,  among  whom  was  Dino  Compai^i  the 
chronicler,  who  is  the  safest  gui<le  through  this  part  of  Flo 
rentine  history,  had  made  a  law  in   I2b2  by  which  the  citi 
sens  being  classed  acconling  to  their   trades,  the  higher 
trades,  *  arti  maggiorl,*  chose  six  priori,  or  aldermen,  one  for 
each  district  of  ihe  city,  who  were  called  also  *  i  signori  *  and 
constituted  the  executive.    They  were  renewed  every  two 
months.    No  one  could  aspire  to  office  who  had  not  his 
name  insi'ribed  on  the  register  of  one  of  the  trades.     Dante 
enrolled  his  name  on  the  register  of  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries^ though  he  never  exercised  that  profiMsion. 


The  institution  of  the  priori  dfid  not  preTent ' 

being  distracted  by  factions  as  before,  as  those  m: 

often  availed  themselves  of  their  brief  term  of 

favour  their  friends  and  court  favour  with  the 

citizens.    To  remedy  this,  the  popular  party,  led 

della  Bella  in    1293,  elected  a   new  officer,  cal 

faloniere    di   Giustizia,   who  was    to    enforce   o 

justice,  and  gave  him  a  guard  of  1000  soldiers; 

excluded  for  ever  thirty-three  fomilies  of  the  | 

nobles,  from  political  office.      But  a  conspirai 

wealthy  families  drove  away  Giano  della  Bella  a 

hcrcnts  in  1294,  and  the  town  again  fell  a  vrcy  t 

Two  powerful  fiimilies,  the  Donati  and  the  Corel 

the  head  of  the  contending  parties,  and  affrays 

their  respective  partisans  occurred  repeatedly  in 

of  Florence.    Both  were  Guelphs,  but  tho  Cerchi 

pected  of  a  bias  in  fa^-our  of  the  Guibelines,  bee 

were  less  rigorous  in  enforcing  the  penal  laws  i 

latter ;  and  they  had  also  for  them  the  friends  < 

justly  expelled  Giano  della  Bella.      The  pope, 

Vlll.,    favoured   the  Donati   as  being  zealous 

About  this  time  the  town  of  Pistoia  was  likewi 

between  two  fkctions,  called  Bianchi  and  Ncri, 

einated  with  two  branches  of  the  family  of  Cance 

Florentines  being  applied  to  as  arbitrators,  seve 

more  violent  partisans  were  exiled  from  Pistoia* 

to  Florence,  where  tho  Bianchi  became  conni 

the  Cerchi,  and  the  Neri  with  the  Donati,  and  1 

connexions  the  two  Florentine   parties  assume 

spectivc  names  of  Bianchi  and  Neri.     Both,  m 

said  above,  were  branches  of  the  great  Guelph  ; 

predominant  at  Florence  •  but  aflei  wards  the 

their  reverses  joined  the  Guibelines,  with  whom 

been  often  confounded  by  subsequent  ^vriters.    1 

sar>'  to  bear  those  things  in  mind,  in  order  to  x 

the  history  and  the  political  sentiments  of  Dant 

was  a  Guelph,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  tl 

the  leaders  of  the  Neri.    But  he  was  aho  connect 

sonal  friendship,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  feeling  • 

with  the  Bianchi,  who  appear  to  have  shown  tl 

from  tho  first  less  overbearing  and  violent  than  tl 

conists,  and  to  have  been  in  fact  the  injured  parlj 

being  made  one  of  the  priori  in  June  of  the  ) 

proposed  and  carried  a  law  by  which  tho  chie£ 

parties  were  exiled  for  a  time  out  of  the  territc 

republic.    Tlie  Bianchi  were  sent  to  Sarzana,  and 

to  Castel  della  Pieve.    Some  of  the  Bianchi  hov 

after  returned  to  Florence,  arvl  Dante  was  accused 

connived  at  it,  chiefly  out  of  friendship  for  Guii 

canti,  who  had  suffered  from  the  unwholesome  > 

Sarzana,  and  died  soon  after  his  return.    The 

their  agents  at  Rome,  represented  to  Boniface  ^ 

the  Bianchi  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  C 

of  Arezzo,  Pisa,  and  other  places,  and  that  if  tliej 

the  preponderance  in  Florence,  they  would  make 

cause  with    the  Colonna,   the    pope's  persoFial 

t Boniface  VIII.]  Through  these  suggestions, 
tribes  distributed  by  the  Neri  at  the  Roman  coui 
says,  Boniface  was  induced  to  give  his  support  to 
and  he  sent  them  Charles  do  Valois,  brother  of  F 
Bel,  under  the  plausible  title  of  peace-maker.  C 
tercd  Florence  in  November,  1301,  followed  by  li 
men.  Affecting  impartiality  at  first,  he  let' all 
return  to  Florence,  followed  by  the  armed  peasai 
priori  were  made,  all  favourable  to  the  Neri,  andtl 
uegan  to  be  openly  attacked  in  the  streets.  Tl 
who  were  already  an  influential  family  among  t 
killed  one  of  the  Bianchi,  and  no  notice  was 
tho  murder.  A  general  proscription  of  the  Bii 
began,  connived  at  by  the  peace-maker,  Charles 
*  People  were  murdered  in  the  strwts ;  others  wer 
into  the  houses  of  their  enemies,  where  they  V( 
the  torture  in  order  to  extort  money  from  \l 
houses  were  plundered  and  burnt,  tlieir  daugh 
carried  away  by  force ;  and  wlien  srmie  large  1 
seen  in  tlaines,  Charles  used  to  ask,  "  What  firo 
and  tliose  around  him  answered  him  that  it 
wretched  hovel,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a  rich  palai 
Crofiica,  lib.  ii.)  The  house  of  Dante  was  one 
that  were  nhmdered.  Dante  was  at  the  time 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Bianchi  to  tou 
possible,  the  suggestions  of  their  antagonists.  O 
tho  nowi  of  the  proscription  he  hastily  left  ReoMb  < 
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kill  fug;itive  frieniis  at  Arozzo.  In  Januar}%  1 302,  a  sentence 
viw  passed  condemning  bim  to  two  years*  exile  and  a  flno 
ofSUOU  florins,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  his  property  to 
be  scfiuestcred.  By  a  second  sentence,  dated  March  of  the 
lamc  year,  he  and  others  were  condemned,  us  baratticri,  or 
{[uilty  of  malversation,  peculation,  and  iisur\',  to  be  burnt 
•live.  Tlie  sentence  was  |p*ounded  merely  on  the  public 
report  of  his  guilt,  '  fama  publica,'  which  in  this  case  meant 
the  report  of  his  enemies.  This  curious  document  was 
found  in  the  archives  of  Florence  in  the  last  century,  and 
has  been  transcribed  by  Tiraboschi,  Ston'a  deila  Letieratura, 
torn,  v.,  part  2,  cap.  2.  Dante  now  began  his  wanderings, 
renouncing  his  Guelph  connexions,  and  intent  upon  ex- 
citing the  Guibolines  of  Italy  against  his  enemies  and  the 
ippressors  of  his  country.  He  appears  to  have  repaired 
§gmt  to  Verona,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  family  of  La 
Beala,  powerful  leaders  among  the  Guibelines.  But  he  soon 
■Iter  returned  to  Tuscany,  where  the  Bianchi  and  Gui- 
telines  now  united  were  gathering  their  strength  in  the 
Mjehbourhood  of  Arezzo. 

The  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  September,  1303,  inspired 
Ihem  with  fresh  hopes.    Benedict  XI.,  the  now  pope,  a 

rn  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  sent  Cardinal  de  Prato 
endeavour  to  restore  peaoe  in  Tuscany,  but  the  cardinal 
VW  opposed  by  the  ruling  faction  at  Florence,  who  fright- 
«ied  him  out  of  the  town.  Florence  was  left  a  prey  to 
CBV'chy,  during  which  a  Are  broke  out  which  destroyed  1900 
jhouacsin  June,  1304.  The  Bianchi  and  Guibelines  thought 
Ipf  availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  to  surprise  the  town ; 
;«lid  some  of  them  actually  entered  one  of  the  gates,  but  they 
iptre  badly  supported  by  those  outside,  and  the  attempt 
'Irtally  failed.  Daute  (PurgatoriOf  xvii.)  censures  the  want 
tf  prudence  and  concord  in  the  leaders  on  that  occasion. 
fB*  seems  soon  after  to  have  left  them  in  disgust,  deter* 
•pined  to  rciin^late  himself  in  future  according  to  his  own 
fodsment.  He  soys  himself  that  *  it  was  difiicult  to  say  which 
lalibe  two  contending  parties  was  most  in  the  wrong.'  (Pa- 
vi.,  102.)  Dante  appears  to  have  been  at  Padua 
at  1306,  and  in  the  following  year  with  the  Malaspina, 

}  lords  of  Lunigiana ;  he  was  also  at  times  in  the  valleys 
rCasentino,  and  in  the  mountains  near  Arezzo;  some  say 

\  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  some 
others  believe  that  he  did  not  go  to  Franco  until 
ilter  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1313.  But  his  visit  to 
tBmn  is  very  doubtful ;  though  in  canto  x.  of  the  *  Paradise,' 
>fce  speaks  of  a  certain  Sigieri,  professor  of  that  university, 
«iid  designates  the  street  in  which  he  lived. 
'  Dante  madu  also  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  his 
iivn  sentence  by  writing  to  his  countr}'men  a  pathetic  letter 
•h^inning  with  the  words — *  Popule  mee,  quid  feci  tibi  ?*  but 
'■U  to  no  purpose.  The  family  of  Adimari,  who  had  taken 
tOMession  or  his  property,  opposed  his  return.  Accordingly 
m  eanto  xn.  of  the  *  Paradise,*  he  has  launched  a  violent 
liiTective  against  them. 

h  The  election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  or  Henry  VH.,  to  the 
inown  of  Germany,  revived  the  hopes  of  Dante,  as  Henry 
mm  preparing  to  come  to  Italy  in  order  to  atfsert  the  long- 
^H^lected  rights  of  his  predecessors  as  kings  of  the  Romans. 
jiVlie  Guibeline  leaders  were  ready  to  support  his  claims  as 
Wperial  vicars,  and  the  Guibeline  cities,  such  as  Pisa,  wore 
likewise  in  his  favour.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  zeal, 
iknte,  about  1310,  addressed  a  circular  letter  *to  the  kings, 
dnkes,  marquises,  counts,  the  senators  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  people  of  Italy,  congratulating  them  on  the  prospect  of 
happiness  for  Italy  through  the  ministry  of  the  pious  Henry, 
:Who  will  punish  the  felons  who  opposed  him  and  bestow 
■MTcy  on  the  repentant,'  &c.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  wrote  his  book  *de  Monorchia,' which  maybe  considered 
M  a  profession  of  Guibeline  pohtical  faith:  it  asserts 
the  rights  of  the  emperors,  as  successors  of  the  Csesars,  to 
the  supreme  temporal  power,  enfirely  independent  of 
the  popes,  who  are  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  church,  Tliis 
ereed  was  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  rights  of  Gregory 
VII.,  Innocent  HI.,  and  other  pontitfs,  who  pretended  to 
be  above  all  crowned  heads,  and  to  have  the  disposal  of 
thrones  and  principalities,  an  assumption  which  the  Guelphs 
Ikvoured  in  Italy  in  order  to  keep  themsehes  free  of  the 
imperial  authority.  Both  parties  in  fact  acknowledged  an 
external  superior,  although  both  wished  to  rule  in  their  ro- 
■pective  communities  with  as  little  subserviency  as  possible 
to  the  nominal  supremacy  of  eitlier  po|)e  or  emperor.  But 
there  was  this  difference,  that  the  imperial,  or  GuibeUne 
pwty,  wai  moitly  lupported  by  Che  noblofi  especidly  of 


North  Italy,  who  styled  themselves  vicars  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  therefore  more  aristocratic  in  its  spirit,  while  the 
Guelphs  of  Tuscany  looked  upon  the  pope  chielly  as  an 
auxiliary  in  time  of  need,  whose  temporal  interference  was 
less  direct,  and  could  be  more  easily  cvadinl  than  that  of 
the  emperor,  so  os  to  admit  of  u  more  popular  or  democratic 
spirit  in  their  institutions.  Such  at  least  was  the  theor>'  of 
tlic  two  parties,  for  in  reality  the  Guelph  or  popular  fami- 
lies formed  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  as  much  as  the  Guibe- 
lines were  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  rank.  Dante,  in  his 
book,  *  de  Monarchia,'  is  no  servile  advocate  for  despotism, 
for  he  maintains  that  sovereigns  are  made  to  promote  the 
good  of  their  subjects,  and  not  subjects  to  serve  the  am- 
bitious pleasure  of  their  sovereigns.  The  latter  are  to  rule 
so  as  to  soothe  the  wayward  passions  of  men,  in  order  that 
all  may  live  in  peace  and  brotherlv  feeling.  But  still  ho 
derives  their  authority  from  God,  anrf  he  quotes  in  support  of 
his  system,  Aristotle.'the  Scriptures,  and  the  Roman  History, 
agreeably  to  the  scholastic  loi^ic  of  his  times.  This  book 
*  de  Monarchia'  was  burnt  at  Bologna  by  order  of  the  papol 
legate  after  Dante's  death. 

Henry-  VII.  came  to  Italy  in  1310,  was  crowned  at 
Milan  as  king  of  Lombardy.  and  the  following  year  he  be- 
sieged Cremona,  Brescia,  and  other  places.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Dante,  impatient  to  see  tho  empcrur  como 
into  Tuscany  to  put  down  the  Guelphs,  addressed  to  him 
an  epistle  which  begins  thus: — *Sanctissimo  triumphatori 
et  domino  singular!,  domino  Henrico,  divina  Providentia 
Romanorum  regi,  semper  Augusto,  devotissimi  sui  Dantes 
Alighcrius  Florentinus  et  exul  immoritus,  ac  universaliter 
omnes  Tusci  qui  pacem  desiderant  terras,  osculantur  pedes.' 
He  then  entreats  the  emperor  not  to  tarry  any  longer  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  but  to  advance  south  of  the  Ai)ennines 
and  put  down  tho  spirit  of  Guelph  sedition  at  Horence, 
against  which  ho  inveighs  in  no  moderate  terms,  and  which, 
he  says,  strives  to  predisiKwe  against  him  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  He  speaks  of  Florence  us  revolting 
unnaturally  aj2;ainst  her  parent  Rome,  for  Dante  always 
affects  to  consider  Rome  as  still  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and 
Rome  and  the  empire  are  often  employed  by  him  as  syno- 
nymes.  This  remarkable  epistle,  of  which  we  had  only  an 
Italian  version  until  the  Latm  text  was  discovered  not  many 
years  since  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  is  dated  from  Tuscia, 
near  the  founts  of  Amo,  April,  1311.  (Dantis  Allighicri 
Epistola*  quee  extant,  cttm  wry/i>  Caroli  Witte,  Padua,  18*27.) 
Ilenry  came  into  Tuscany,  threatened  Florence,  but  with- 
out effect,  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  died 
suddenly  at  Buonconvcnto,  neor  Siena,  in  August,  1313 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Guibelines,  and 
of  Dante  especially.  He  now  took  reftige  at  Verona,  at  the 
court  of  Cane  dclla  Scala,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
before,  between  130S  and  1310.  Cune  was  hospitable  anu 
generous  to  the  Guibeline  emigrants,  but  Dante,  with  his 
proud  spirit  and  temp<^r  soured  by  adversity,  could  ill 
accommodate  himself  to  the  flattery  of  courts  and  the  flip- 
pancy of  courtiers,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  un- 
pleasant bickerings  with  the  people  about  Cane. 

In  a  well-known  passage  of  his  poem  he  feelingly  deplores 
tho  lot  of  the  exile  who  is  constrained  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  patronage : — 

*  Tu  proverai  •!  come  vk  ili  sale, 
Lo  pane  nltrui.  e  cmri*  i  diiro  calle, 
Lo  iceD<lfue,e  *1  lalir  |>er  1*  allrui  scale' 

Pabadisu,  Canto  xviL 

With  Cane  himnelf,  however,  he  seems  to  have  continued 
on  good  terms;  he  speaks  very  highly  of  his  hospitality  in  a 
passage  just  preceding  the  above  lines,  and  there  is  a  conlial 
letter  from  him  to  Cane,  written  probably  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  dedicates  to  him  his  *  Paradise,'  the 
latter  part  of  his  great  poem,  and  explains  the  object  of  it. 
He  says  that  he  styled  it  a  comedy,  because,  contrary  to  the 
style  of  tragedy,  it  begins  with  sorrow  and  ends  with  joy  ; 
ho  distinguishes  between  the  literal  and  tire  allegorical 
sense  of  his  verses,  and  obforves  that  his  poem  may  be 
called  polysensuum,  having  many  meaninirs.  He  tells  Cane 
the  title  of  his  work  :—*  Incirit  Comcedia  Dantis  AUigherii, 
Florentini  natione  non  moribus.'  But  tlie  title  of  the  part 
which  he  sends  to  him  with  the  letter  is:— *Incipit  Canti'-a 
tertia  Comcedia^  Dantis  qua;  dicitur  Panidisus.'  It  is  evident 
from  this  and  other  circumstances,  that  Cane  had  not  seen 
the  rest  of  the  poem ;  indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  Dante 
ever  communicated  the  whole  of  it  to  any  ontt  during  bis 
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lifetime,  as  it  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
have  found  rcfUge  anywhere,  as  Foscolo  closely  argues  in 
his  very  elaborate  and  ver>'  critical  *Discorso  sul  testo  di 
Dante,'  \t-hich  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  scholar-like 
commentaries  on  that  poem. 

Of  Dante's  CommL'dia  we  cannot  enter  here  into  any 
details,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  numerous 
commentaries,  illustrations,  and  translations  of  it  in  every 
language  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  ima- 
gination which  Imve  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  which  will 
pas8  down  to  the  remotest  generations.  It  resembles  no 
other  poem ;  it  is  not  an  epic ;  it  consists  of  descriptions,  dia- 
logues, and  didactic  precepts.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  realms 
of  eternal  punishment,  of  expiation,  and  of  .bliss,  in  the 
invisible  world  beyond  death.  Its  beauties  are  scattered 
about  with  a  lavish  hand,  in  the  form  of  epi:#odes,  simili- 
tudes, vivid  descriptions,  and  above  all,  sketches  of  the  deep 
workings  of  the  human  heart  It  is  especially  in  this  last 
department  of  poetical  painting  that  Dante  excels.  Whether 
he  describes  the  harrowed  feelings  of  the  wretched  father  in 
Ugolino,  or  the  self-devotedness  of  the  lover  in  Francesca, 
or  the  melting  influence  of  the  sound  of  the  evening  bell 
on  the  mariner  and  the  pilgrim ;  whether  he  paints  the 
desnair  of  the  reprobate  souls  gathered  together  on  the 
banks  of  Acheron,  cursing  God  and  the  authors  of  their 
being,  or  the  milder  sorrow  of  the  repentant,  chanting  the 
'miserere*  along  their  wearisome  way  through  the  regions  of 
purgator)', — he  chsplays  his  mastery  over  the  human  feelings, 
and  his  knowledge  of  those  chords  that  vibrate  deepest  in 
tlio  heart  of  man.  No  other  writer  except  Shakspeare 
can  be  compared  to  Dante  in  this  respect.  His  touches 
are  few,  but  they  all  tell.  His  power  of  invective  is  grand 
and  terrific ;  witness  his  imprecations  against  Pisa,  ogainst 
Florence,  against  his  enemies,  his  address  to  the  German, 
Albert,  representing  to  him  the  anarchy  of  Italy,  and  his 
repeated  denunciations  of  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Yet  Danto  was  a  sincere  Catholic;  in  his  poem  he  places  the 
heretics  in  hell,  and  Dominic  in  ])aradise;  and  manifestly 
shows  everywhere  his  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
church,  but  he  attacks  its  discipline,  or  rather  the  relaxation 
of  its  disi'ipline.  He  urges,  like  Pcfranrh  and  otlicr  Ca- 
tholic writers  of  that  and- the  following  ages,  tho  necessity  of  a 
reform;  and  above  all,  of  a  total  sepaniiion  of  the  spiritual 
from  the  temporal  authoritv,  things  generally  confounded 
by  the  Roman  canonists.  Yhat  many  parts  of  his  poem 
arc  allegorical  is  evident,  but  that  the  whole  poem  is  an 
allegory,  a  political  mystifli^tion,  as  some  have  pretended, 
seems  a  far-fetched  hypothesis,  an  ingenious  paradox. 
Dante  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Guelphs  of  Florence 
and  their  allies,  the  Papal  court  and  the  king  of  France  ; 
and  he  poetically  represents  these  three  at  the  beginning  of 
liis  poem  by  the  emblems  of  the  panther,  the  wolf,  and  the 
lion;  but  soon  after  he  drops  all  metaphor,  and  inveighs 
against  all  three  in  tho  plainest  and  the  bitterest  terms, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  meant  to  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  adepts  of  a  secret  sect.  In  canto  xix.  of  the 
ParadUo  he  passes  in  re\'icw  all  the  kings  of  his  time,  and 
spares  none  of  them  in  his  repi^oof ;  in  another  place  he  has 
j-omething  to  say  atijainst  almost  every  one  of  the  Italian  cities 
and  p«)pulations.    In  fact  Dante  never  published  his  whole 

Iioem  in  his  lifetime,  for  he  had  spoken  in  it  too  plainly  to 
)e  able  to  publish  it  in  safety.  lie  wrote  it  out  of  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart,  in  detached  parts,  and  at  different  periods, 
and  his  strains  were  influenced  by  tho  v.-irious  political 
vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  by  his  own  tilternate  hopes 
and  despondency.  About  the  year  131G  he  had  still  a 
chance  of  his  recall  to  Florence.  It  was  suggested  to  him 
by  a  friend  whom  Dante  in  his  reply  calls  father,  probably 
because  he  was  a  clergyman,  that  he  might  return,  provided 
ho  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  asked  absolution.  His  an- 
swer was  characteristic  of  his  mind:  *  No,  father,  this  is 
not  tlK3  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country.  But  I 
shall  return  with  hasty  steps  if  you  or  any  other  can  open 
uic  away  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour 
of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Florence  can  be  entered, 
then  h)  Florence  I  shall  never  return.  Shall  I  not  every- 
where enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  May  I  not 
seek  and  contemplate  truth  anywherc  under  heaven  with- 
out rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay  infamous,  to  the  people 
and  commonwealth  of  Florence?  Bread,  I  hope,  will  not 
fail  me.'  (See  text  and  translation  of  this  letter  in  FoscoIo'r 
Hsmys  on  Petrarch  and  Dante,  8vo.,  1823,  with  a  sketch 
of  Diihte's  character. 


In  131 7-]  8  Danfc  appears  to  have  been  ttill  vandflriBt 
about  Italy.  In  131!)  he  repaired  to  Guido  da  Polenta, kidrf 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  hospitablv  received,  and  where  In 
appears  to  have  remained  till  his  cfeath,  which  happened  ii 
September,  1821.  He  was  buried  in  the  churcn  of  Iht 
Minorites,  under  a  plain  monument.  Bernardo  Bemlic^ 
senator  of  Venice  and  podesta  of  Ravenna,  raised  to  Yum 
a  mausoleum  in  1483,  which  was  afterwards  repaired  ii 
1602  by  cardinal  Corsi,  of  Florence,  and  lastly  in  1760  ic- 
constructcd  altogether  in  its  present  form  by  cardiod 
Valenti  Gonzaga,  legate  of  pope  Pius  VI.    The  reproof-^ 

*  UnffrateAil  Florence !  Danta  sleeps  afar. 


was  at  last  felt  by  the  Florentines ;  a  subscriptioniras 
and  a  monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Dante  in  tie 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  which  was  opened  to  public  visv 
^vith  great  solemnity  on  the  24th  of  March,  1830.  (Mia- 
rini,  Delle  Memtjrie  di  Dunie  in  Firense,  1830.) 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  MS.  of  Durti^ 
poem  was  found,  collected,  transcribed,  and  published, rflv 
his  death,  by  liis  sons  Jacopo  and  Piero,  the  earlj  rnnnim 
taries  on  the  poem,  its  early  printed  editions,  ana  the  vWi 
bibliographic  history  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  find  vmfb 
information  in  Foscolo's  Discorso  sul  testo  di  Dtrnte,  Lot- 
don,  1825 ;  and  also  in  Missirini,  Rivista  delle  vcnieLeshd 
della  Divinu  Cornmediat  e  Catalogo  delle  piu  impmfmi 
Edizioniy  Padova,  1832.  Among  the  most  complete  efr 
tions  of  Dante's  poems  are :  that  of  Venice,  5  volai  41ft, 
1757-8,  with  ample  notes,  and  including;  Dante'i  LH^ 
by  Pelli,  and  his  minor  poem!(  and  prose  works;  Lombirffi 
edition,  Rome,  3  vols.,  4to.,  1 791 ;  and  that  of  Florence,  vkl 
illustrative  plates,  1819,  4  vols.,  fol.  Among  the  liMt^rf] 
commentaries  the  one  called  TAnonimo,  and  also  IXHlia^ 
written  by  a  contemporai7  of  Dante,  who  \ras  fTii1ni% 
familiar  with  the  poet,  has  been  published  for  the  fint  tiai 
at  Leghorn  in  3  vols.,  8vo.,  1827. 

Among  the  numerous  translations  of  the  'DiTmaGbto* 
media,*  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe,  that  in  Eiq^ 
verse  by  Car}' dt^erves  to  be  mentioned  with  ei^perial  * 
An  Italian  'translation  of  Dante's  philological  t 
*  De  Vulgari  Elwiuio,*  was  published  by  Trissino  in  1 
and  the  Latin  text  in  1577:  this  work  has 
very  animated  controversy  between  ItaUon  philo] 
our  days. 

DANTON,  GEORGE  JAMES,  born  at  Arcis-snp-A A^ 
October  26,  1759,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  clnaE 
ters  among  the  leaders  of  the  first  French  Revolntilk'  * 
He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  was  pursuing  thepcaeell 
avocation  of  a  king's  counsel  when  the  first  shocks  of  <" 
great  political  earthquake  called  him  upon  the  reid, 
tionnry  arena.  Danton  was  gifted  by  nature  with  thii  s 
faculties  which  qualify  a  man  for  the  dangerous  officfw  " 
a  political  a^^itator.  He  was  tall  and  muscular,  U»  ^ 
tures  harsh  and  striking,  and  his  voice  resembled  the  i 
ing  of  breakers  or  the  growling  of  the  thunder.  He  W 
ambitious  and  bold  ;  his  eloquence,  the  offspring  of  i 
passioned  imagination,  though  without  the  charms  of  i 
torical  elegance  and  philosophical  depth,  was  overwh  " 
by  its  vehemence.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  man  i 
became  the  leader  of  popular  commotions  and  thct«!|l 
of  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him. 

In  1 790,  supported  by  the  revolutionary  club  of  theO^] 
deliers,  found'»d  by  himself,  he  presented  to  I>ouis  XVI.  if 
petition  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  the  town  of  f 
ngainst  the  king's  ministers,  accusing  them  of  havingl 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.    In  1791  he  was  elected  mil, 
ber  of  the  departmental  administration  of  the  Seine.    Alirl 
the  imprisonment  of  Louis  at  Varennes,  he  was  the  rnMI 
mover  of  the  popular  assc^mblage  of  the  Champ  de  WUi\ 
in  which  he  called  for  the  dethronement  of  the  king.   Oil 
tho  8th  of  August,  1791,  he  presented  himself  before  ^1 
legislative  assembly,  and  with  unprecedented  audacity  ill  f 
the  representatives  of  France  that  their  refusal  to  det*^ 
the  throne  •x'acant  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  in 
rection.    The  fate  of  Louis  was  decided,  and^  Danton  bdk  ; 
elected  minister  of  justice,  became  the  head  of  that  Va^ 
of  six  men  who  were  intrusted  with  absolute  execnlhi 
power.    In  this  cajracity  he  showed  himself  blood-tfairt^. 
ambitious,  vindictive,  and  mercenary;    but  he  wns  iHI 
courageous  and  skilful  in  conducting  public  afTairs  at  1 
lime  when  every  step  was  attended  wini  danger. 

"When  the  Prussian  army  had  entered  France,  and  can- 
sternation  began  to  spread  in  all  quarten^when  the  lei  ~ 
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an  party  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  avert 
Jiurricane,  DantOD   ascended  the  tribune, 
\  convention  in  one  of  ibe  most  im pars- 
er uttere^i  b)  a  deraagague;  he  ended 
ords: — *  The  countr>'  h  in  danger; 
hing  only  is  ntnidful — liolduess,  in- 
Qdlhing^  but    boldness/     These   words 
fiUpon  tht*  French  nation;  within  a  few 
publictin  armies  stood  upon  the  field  of 
pel  led  with  unexampled  braver}'  the  aggreij- 
lied  forces. 
Dion   had   turned  his   energies  only  against  the 
of  lii>  (ountry,  hl$  tnemory  inighl  have  passed 
:  'ty  :  but  he  allowed  his  wild  passions  to 
It  Leilow-citijens;  and  most  of  the  horrors 

Ffvoch  Revolution,  particularly  those  of  the  days, 
tuber,  were  originated,  supported,  or  encouraged 
After  the  abolition  of  royalty  Dan  Ion  pave  up 
!  of  minister  of  jujstire  for  that  of  a  president  in 
Itituent  committee  and  in  that  of  Public  Safety, 
piftcharging  these   functions   he    prepared    y^ublic 
for  the  decftpitatiou  of  the  king.     When  the  tri- 
l  whofio  business  it  was  to  pass  the  sentence  of  death 
'"^^"^  ft!  was  absent;  but  ho  returned  in  time 
^  s  execution.    Like  Sieyes,  he  gave  no 

llSfm  meantime  the  people  of  Paris,  or  rather  the  party 
\  Wm&  headed  by  the  clubs  of  the  Jac<jbins,  had  chosen 
BT  leader,  w^ho  in  his  private  conduct  was  the  opposite 
[J ton  and  in  his  poUtical  views  his  most  powerful  an- 
-  was  Robespierre,  a  man  of  singular  character, 
i  with  the  greatest  moral  purity  and  disin' 
a  sterii,  profound,  uncompromising  pohtioal 
er*  Dunton  acte^i  I  he  republican  m  ord^r  to  elevate 
nlsbed  was  fill  him  only  tli  at  ion 

the  proscription  of  other  tvest  i 

rn  runiriiiy,    RobespiciTe  jiOUgliL  ih  liim- 

^•ocial  rejiceneriitHMi  ut  hi.<  own  com  Mhe 

'  ^nim.     In  tii^    i-.c.iiceufj 
"^hom  of  hiu  laureli;  he  1 
liis  ill  pot  ten  wealth,  and 
lUi  -U  he  withflrcv^ 

-.      iiziug  ius  rivul  I 
I  name  of  *  ultm  revulani»ni.%t/     Wiien  summoned  to  i 
iu  arriunt  of  his  financial  administration,  he  refu^nd  ' 
examination,  unless  his  five  <  ' 

1  to  do  the  same,  und  retired  to  . 

■fi^eaiB  that,  under  the  influence  of  haired  of  Robes- 
'   I  '        'Mv  by  his  avarice  or  ambition, 

aable  plot  with  the  Duke  of 
I   .itm  ?uinc  other  enemies  of  the  I'epub- 
mccd  him  as  a  traitor  before  the  Coniil<: 
d  Danton  was  arrested  the  31st  March, 
i  the  5th  April  of  the  same  year. 
to  the  school  of  the  French  materuili>.ts, 
immortaUtyoftheaoul.  T' 
iffuld,  he  preserved  his  ui  i 

'  Sixiii,'  SHid  he  tu  the  executioner,  'I  »h»U  tali 
^  julo  lov  original  nothingness ;  yet  my  name  shall  live 
'  in  the  pantheon  of  history,*     He  left  a  wife,  but 
>  children. 

.T  ""d  by  the  Germans  Donau,  and  by 

ri«  -  a  river  of  the  first  rank,  and  the 

rKurapt-ai)  nvLTs,  being  inferior  only  to  the  Volga, 
t  i*  calculated  to  be  ultout  1 770  miles,  and  the  rnir* 
^'-"'"^  *'  '^  tvnd  Its  numerous  tributaries  probably 
Hire  miles. 
tnjin  west  to  east  it  traverses  more  than 
I  oMo  30"  30'  E.  long,) ;  the  most 
III  falls  only  a  liUle  north  of  50*  N* 
I  ib»  iDOft  southern  does  not  reach  42°  N.  lat  But 
)  lliff  countries  drained  by  it  do  not  extend  over  eight 
f  latitude,  they  differ  greatly  in  climate  and  pri3- 
[  a  circumstance  owing  to  the  different  elevation 
great  plains  which  are  traversed  by  thL^ 
The  nwjst  western^  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  is  be- 
ll 09  Attd  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  the 
Ll  jttaan,  <s  thst  of  Hungary,  about  300  feet,  aod  the 
*  pwiiv  or  that  of  Wallachta,  probably  less  than  1 00 
GocgnLpbers  have  dj%  ided  the  course  of  the  river  into 
kpArta«  lia  upper  course  is  through  the  hilly  r^ountry 
[  MOfouxidji  ita  souroesiaud  through  the  Bavarian  plain 


!  and  the  mountama  which  divide  i^ 

of  Hungary,     It  terminates  a   i  k 

The  ninldle  course  extends  from  Vienna  i  i. 

which    divides  the  Hungarian  from  the  \\  it, 

and  the  lower  course  traverses  the  laslmenUoued  \iUui. 

The  Danube  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Black  Forest,  about  twentj-four  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  48^*  6'  N,  lat^  and  &''  9'  E*  long.,  at  an  eleva 
tion  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  here  a  mountain 
torrent,  which  is  called  Bieghe,  Near  Danaueshiugeo  it 
is  joined  by  another  mcunlaiu-stream,  after  which  juuclion 
it  receives  the  name  of  Donau.  or  Danube.  Its  general 
course  at  first  is  to  the  ea^l,  but  vru^iu;itfk  it  a.".liiv..v  j,» 
the  northeast,  in  which  direction  ^ 

Ratisbon,     From  this  place  to  1  ^t 

of  Ltnz,  it  runs  south-east  by  east,  and  from  Etferdmg  jts 
general  couisc  is  east.  At  tllm.  where  it  is  joinerl  by  the 
Iller  from   the  south,   the   river   becomes   no^  r 

barges;  its  surface  is  here  1255  feet  above  the  1 
sea,  and  at  Donau worth,  where  it  enters  the  plai 
ria.  1160  feet     Before  it  enters  that  plain  it  i  c 

most  part  of  its  coursi'    '  '  '         "  v 

and  sterile  tableland  ^ 

to  an  elevation  of  20t»iJ  uhujmi  uimn  ]. 

and  contributes  to  it  only  a  few  riv  ii 

numerous  oflsets  from  H*'^  V'"^  i^pproiu  .x  .. 
hills  of  moderate   elc\  h    gentle 

inclosing  charming  val  ;^reai  ferliL: 

cuts  which  descend  from  tjicse  valleys  to  ti 
are  numerous.    Tlie  lUer  rises  in  the  Alps,  on  t  i  n 

declivity  of  the  Hoch  Vogel,  and  runs  nearly  due  north  to 
Ulm;  the  Lech  originates  in  the  Alps  of  the  Voraribcrg, 
and  runs  near  its  source  east,  but  afterviards  north  ;  it 
enttirs  the  Danube  a  few  miles  below  D<>nuuworth,  and 
bounds  the  Bavarian  1*^-  ' 


: 


^ ^ 

nnd 


Havarian  plain   Arorn 

V         Idle  of 

Lidt  it 

"  *--t 


Tlie    Danube  runs 
Donau worth  to  P  , 
Its  course  from  n«\ 
is  1140  feet,  at  Rui»z,L.j,.c, 
almve  the  level  of  the  sea, 
of  ihe  river  »s  an  extensive  y. 

foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on  wlvi  l 

rocks  are  disper?»ed.     It  is  t ; 

the  Isar^  which  riw;*  in  th«  northern  i 

runs  north-east;  thi*  river  is  not  navs^  i 

t]ni1>er  and  fire-wood  are  floated  dovin.     On   >■  < 

boundary  of  the  plain  runs  the  Inn,  which  h  if»  b  ! 

under  At  STRIA  (vol.  ill.,  p,  13C>>,     Tb* 
Danube  has  a  much  more  uneven  surt 
into  gentle  hills,  which  however  I-      ' 
ofmauntams.     This  plain  extendi  i 

the  basin  of  the  Danube,  to  thu   \vi\ 
and  even  to  the  north  of  this  river,  i 

which  separates  the  two  river  brf«^Mi~  • 

much  elevated  above  the  level  or 
a  water  communication  by  a  can 
and  the  Rhine  could  easily  be  effected,    i 
such  a  work,  and  near  the  town  of  Wei^ 
of  it  are  still  visible,    The  Bavarian  governmeui  tuuk  up 
the  matter  in  1834*    This  new  canal  is  to  begin  on   the 
Danube,  near  Kclheim.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altmiihl,  to 
follow  the  bed  of  the  last- mentioned  river  and  of  the  Sul« 
to  Neumarkt.  and  to  ]  '  '  ((sr-shed  to 

Numberg  into  the  vall^  to  run  in 

the  bed  of  this  river  to  iiimnttiy  ^tu^i  mv  i^hwu.  [Bav\kia, 
note.]  Besides  the  Allmuhl.  this  ulain  is  traver^^d  by  two 
other  considerable  alllncnts  of  the  Danube,  t1-  v  -ft^ 
which  rises  in  the  Fichtelgebiirgc  and  flows  - 
and  the  Regen,  which  originates  ©n  tho  soulb-v 
clivit>^  of  the  Bbhmer  Wald,  and  has  a  genoiai  western 
course. 

The  third  part  of  the  upper  course  of  tlic  Dantibc  is  that 
between  Passau  and  Vienna.  At  Linx  its  surfjuv  h  fyfti) 
feet,  at  Vienna  421  feel,  and  at  its  entrance  intt*    ' '  v 

417  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  Bkck  Sea.    Ti  ] 

this  distance  it  runs  between  the  steep  oflsets  of  Uie 
Bohmer  Wald,  and  the  northern  range.s  of  'be  Alps  of  Balx- 
burg  and  Styria,  which  liere  in  some  plac-ss  attam  a  i^roat 
elevation  (from  3000  to  5000  feet).  Tlie  l^el  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  is  of  small  extent,  »;(cept  a*  we  ap 
proftch  Vienna,  where  the  mountains  reo<  do  to  f^r  as  to 
leave  a  considerable  plain  on  both  banks.  Jn  lhi&  part  e( 
its  course  the  Danube   eceivee  the  Tnun,  ^  be  Ens,  ami  Jie 
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Marosh  [At'stria],  and  divides  in  several  places  no  as  to 
form  inlands,  especially  above  and  below  Linz,  and  in  tlu* 
ni!.iilibouihoo<l  of  Vienna.  But  the  current  of  the  river 
horo,  uA  well  a^  in  the  Bavarian  plain,  is  so  rapid,  that,  pro- 

Surly  spcakini?,  it  can  only  be  navigated  downwards :  the 
Ar^es  must  be  tracked  up  the  river.    It  has  no  ra^Md^,  but 
several  dangerous  whirlpools. 

In  its  middle  cou'^e  the  Danube  first  traverses  the  Lesser 
H  unirarian  plaif  At  Presburtr  it  is  40 1  feet,  at  Wlnshegrad 
379  feet,  above  the  sea,  and  at  Ofen  or  Buda,  which  lies  in  the 
Great  Hungarian  plain,  348  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its  coi-Tso 
throuiih  the  lesser  plain  the  cuneut  of  the  river  is  still 
rapid,  thou<j;h  much  diminishe<l.  It  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  which  inclo.»ie  i.>lands,  among  which  the  largest 
is  the  inland  of  Scliiht,  which  is  upward 'i  of  lif.y  miles  Iduj^, 
and  from  four  to  nine  miles  across.  A>  the  adjacent  conniry  j 
consi-^ls  of  very  soft  alluvial  s.jil,  the  ri%er  frequen.ly  " 
changes  its  course.  Some  ten  years  ai;o  a  minute  su  vey 
wa.-.  made  uf  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  some  im|M>r'.ani 
impmvements.  Several  years  wee  >pent  in  cun.>idej  ini^  , 
tliy?e  prijected  improvements  and  when  their  executu  n 
was  lo  he  ,in,  it  was  f  lund  that  the  maps  which  had  been 
made  were  of  no  use,  ihe  ri\er  liavin.i  chanued  is  bed  in 
nearly  every  i>art.  In  this  plain  ihe  Danube  is  increased 
by  ihe  waiers  of  the  Leiiha  and  Raab  from  the  ^outh,  and 
the  Waa^  and  Gran  from  ihc  north. 

Between  Gran  and  Wailzon  the  river  Hows  between  two 
mountain  ridges  That  on  the  houth  is  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Bakony,  and  on  the  north  an  <  n*>et  of  the 
Carpathians,  called  the  Neoa:.ad  ranire.  At  Waiizen  it  i 
isue-ifroin  the  m:mntaLn  defile,  and  chanires  its  eastern 
into  a  .southern  cour>e.  In  this  direel.on  it  Ibiws  with  a 
slow  current  and  numerous  windings  ihi-outrh  the  grca  er 
plain  of  HimL^ary  f  r  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude,  till  it 
meets,  after  its  junction  wiih  the  Drave,  the  Sirmian  range  '■ 
or  Mount  Werdnik,  which  again  deflects  it  lownrds  the  ea^t.  . 
It  then  skirts  the  Hungarian  plain  on  ihe  south,  dividing'  it 
from  the  hilly  Slavonia  and  the  mountainous  Servia,  till  it 
arrves  near  Nova  Moldava,  where  it  again  ]a.«^ses  through 
a  mountain  -x-alley.  During  its  course  through  the  Hun- 
garian plain  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Sanilz, 
Urave.  and  Save  from  the  west,  and  Theiss  and  Temesh 
from  the  north.  [Avstria.]  At  Buda  its  surface  is  348 
feet,  at  Zambor  272  feet,  and  at  Nova  Moldava  pi obably 
not  much  more  than  2ti0  feel,  obove  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Its  average  breadth  between  Waitzcn  and  the  mouih 
of  the  Drave  is  titiO  yards,  and  iis  depth  varies  from  5  to  20 
feat. 

The  mountain-valley  of  the  Demir  Kapi  Cthe  Iron  Gate) 
is  formed  on  the  noith  by  the  Banat  range,  an  offset 
of  the  Tran>ylvanian  Carpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
lateral  range  of  Mount  Balkan;  it  extends  from  Nova 
Moldava  in  the  Banat  to  Cherniz  in  Wallachia.  In  enter- 
ing this  narrow  valley  the  rapidity  of  the  river  gradually 
increases.  About  f»ur  miles  below  the  village  of  Dobra  it 
forms  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  callefl  Takhtali ;  and  about  the 
same  distance  below  New  Orsova  is  the  Demir  Kapi,  where 
n  ledge  of  rocks  runs  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which 
the  water  rushes  with  great  noise,  produring  below  it  a 
number  of  dangerous  whirl|)ools.  Vessels  drawing  not 
more  than  2i  feet  may  however  descend  it,  when  the  wafer 
is  not  low  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  it,  and  thus  this 
rapid,  which  does  not  occupy  a  space  above  2000  yards  in 
length,  interruj)ts  all  water  communication  between  ft  ungary 
and  Turkey.  It  is  supposed  however  that  this  obstacle  could 
be  removed  at  no  i;reat  expense.  At  the  Demir  Kapi  the 
Danube  leaves  the  Austrian  dominions  ond  enters  Turkey. 
A  few  miles  lower  down  it  issues  from  the  valley,  the 
coun'.ry  to  the  north  sinks  down  to  a  Hat,  and  the  current 
of  the  river  becomes  slow  and  gentle. 

On  the  inountain-s  and  hills  which  inclose  the  valley  of 
the  Demir  Kapi  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous  remains 
of  Roman  antiquiiies  which  were  investigated  by  Count 
Marsigli  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  this 
region  was  ceded  lo  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Passerowitz: 
an  acounfr  of  these  remains  is  given  in  Marsigli's 
Dannbir.s  Panono-Moesicus,  wiih  a  great  number  of  in- 
sc.iptions.  Some  few  remains  occur  farther  down  the 
river,  which  are  noticed  by  Marsigli.  lie  also  describes 
the  remains  of  the  bridge;  built  l^'  Trajan  over  the  Danube, 
a  shor.  di-taiice  b;^low  the  rapids  of  the  Demir  Kapi. 

Along  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  the  country  on 
The  i^outh  continues  mountainou>  from  the  Demir  Kapi  to 


T^m  Palankft ;  it  afterwards  becomes  billy,  thd  br  deffeti 
sinks  into  a  tiat  plain :  east  of  Silistria  it  preseti'ts  nearly 
a  level  su'faco  with  some  swamps.  The  country  to  the 
north  is  the  great  level  of  the  Wallachia n  plain.  In  thn 
tract  the  river  first  runs  nearly  .south  from  Cbc  niti  to 
below  Widden,  then  turns  to  the  east  and  continues  in  ihat 
direction  to  about  forty  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  where  it 
.suddenly  bends  to  the  north.  In  this  direction  it  run.-,  up- 
wards of  too  milc.'i  to  the  junction  with  the  Sercih,  aiul 
hence  again  to  the  east  to  its  mouth.  In  this  course  the 
river  fieejuently  divides  and  forms  numerous  large  iftlands 
especially  below  Silistria.  Its  width,  where  it  i»  not  divided 
by  i.dands,  is  between  1300  and  2000  yards,  and  its  averaife 
de;  th  being  above  20  feet,  it  is  navigable  by  \es'Sels  of 
conside.able  burden.  From  the  north  it  re:  eives  the  Aluta, 
or  Alt,  Serelh,  and  Pruth,  which  rise  m  the  eas  em  Carpa- 
thians [Austria],  and  from  the  south  the  Morava  which 
is  fo.med  by  two  lar  e  rivers,  the  \Ves:ern  and  Eas.ern 
Mi.rava,  whuh  diain  a  great  iM)r.ion  (if  the  nonhem  dtrcli- 
vr.y  of  Mount  Balkan  and  the  Isker.    [Balkan.] 

.*  fier  having  been  joined  by  the  Pruih.  the  i>anube  di- 
vides into  seveial  bramhe-s  which  do  not  unite  again,  and 
thus  it  Hows  into  the  Black  Sea  by  seven  mouths^  whirk 
arc  U'liumcniting  them  from  nor  h  to  simth)  KiliaBaga»^ 
Suline  Ba.asi,  Kediille  Bas^asi.  Sahoa  Bagasi.  Kutsuk  Ba- 
ga^i  Poriesca  Haiiasi,  and  Kuite  Baga?a.  ITie  three  la»t 
issue  fiiim  the  lake  of  Ram>in.  Suline  Bagasi  is  cunaideitd 
as  the  ]irincipal  mo.ith.  and  is  most  navigated.  It  fbsms 
the  boiinilary  between  Rus^ia  and  Turkey. 

The  f  dlowing  particulars  on  the  subject  of  tbo  steam Uh 
viiationon  the  Danube  are  from  the  Report  of  the  VienM 
Siiciety  to  the  i  1st  Dcccnibe;',  1S30.  '1  he  company  vill  sooB 
have  ten  steam -vessels  afloat  besides  a  towing  Btcamtf, 
The  pix*  ent  voyages  prufoimed  are  from  Vienna  to  Linti; 
from  Vienna  to  Pes  h  ;  from  Pesth  to  I>rcnko\-a;  from 
Slvela-Kladova  to  Galaez:  from  Pesth  to  Semlin  ;  fioii6*> 
laez  to  Constantinople ;  from  Constantinople  to  Trebisond, 
and  from  C'onstaniinople  to  Smyrna.  Theve&aels  engi^ 
on  these  lines  are  eleven  in  number. 

The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  onda 
the  name  of  Istros  ("ItrTpo^)^  called  by  the  Romans  IHib 
which  was  probably  the  genuine  name  of  this  river  in  tk 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Romans  learned  the  nm 
Djinubius  from  the  nai  ives  on  the  upper  course  of  the  stno^ 
with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact  by  oommofll 
and  by  conquest.  Herodotus  in  his  4th  book  (chap.  41^ 
&c.),  has  transmitted  to  us  all  that  was  known  in  Mi 
time  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the  middle  a4 
lower  part  of  its  course.  Strabo  observes  (p.  304),  'iIm 
upper  ])arts  of  the  river  and  the  parts  at  its  source,  u  iff 
as  the  cataracts,  are  calie  I  Danubius,  and  How  eiMj 
through  the  country  of  tlie  iJaci ;  the  lower  parts  ashrif 
the  Pontus  (the  Black  Sea),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  d 
the  Getaj,  are  called  Istrus.' 

(Hoifmann's  Deui^ch/and  and  seine  Bewokntr ;[  "90^ 
haus,  Annalen,'So%,  127  and  134.) 

DANZIG,  one  of  the  four  administrative  circles  of  tti 
province  of  Prussia,  consisting  of  ])ortions  of  wliat  wisfv* 
merly  called  Western  Prussia.  It  lies  between  53?  iii 
55°  N.  lat.  and  1**  and  10''  £.  long.  Its  northern  boundanflf 
about  92  miles  is  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  tf 
the  circle  of  Konigsberg,  and  on  the  west  by  Pomeraiik 
Its  area  is  about  3197  square  miles.  The  surface  islfftl) 
with  a  gradual  slope  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  to  dH 
Baltic,  and  is  occasionally  broken  by  small  elevatioHk 
which  the  natives  designate  by  the  name  of  Berge  faf 
mountains),  and  of  which  the  higliest  is  but  50U  feet.  Ite 
soil  is  in  many  parts  sandy,  and  there  are  several  titfli 
of  swamps;  but  in  general' it  is  productive,  and  along  thfl 
banks  of  the  Vistula  exuberantly  tertile.  The  circle  vaiMi 
more  grain  than  its  consumption  requires,  and  great  quv 
tities  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  minor  circle  of  Matitt 
burg  has  extensive  woods  and  forests,  of  which  Daniil 
contains  altogether  nearly  800,UUU  acres.  Hones  ani 
cattle,  though  in  general  of  an  inferior  kind,  abound  oi 
the  luxuriant  pasture  grounds  of  the  low  lands.  Theie  ait 
very  considerable  fisheries  along  the  coast,  and  salooOi 
eels,  and  other  fresh-water  fish  are  taken  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  inland  lakes,  sheets  of  water,  and  atraams,  such 
as  the  Frische  HafT,  Strand  See,  Drausensee,  &e.  Amber 
is  obtained  on  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Daniiir.  Thi 
principal  rivers  which  water  this  circle  are  tlie  VistulSi 
Schwente,  Sorge,  which  takes  the  name  of  ^  Elbinf 
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befbre  it  falU  into  the  Friiiche  Half,  Tliiene,  and  Motlau. 
Danzig  cxintains  12  towns,  fi  market-towns,  and  2047  vil- 
lains and  is  <lividcd  into  7  minor  circles ;  vix. 

SH.Bilf*.  I'op.  1831.         (Miifi  Tonnt. 

491  112,827  Dauzi?,  54,800 

553  3J.264  Neustiidt,  1450.     Putzig,  1950 

549  29,157  Kartbaiu,  350 

272  40,683  Elbing,  22,400.  Tokleinist  1 700 

Marienbuig  317    44.807  {^^j^U^*"'^'   *®^"-    N*''"^^^^' 

533     34,681     Stargard,  3000.  Dirschau,  2200 
482     23,130     Belireudt,1600.  Schoneck  1700 


Daneip 

XeubUdt 
KarlhauB 
Elbing; 


Stargard 
Behrendt 


3197  326,549 

In  1817  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  242,547,  so  that 
the  )H>pulation  between  that  year  and  1831  had  received 
an  urce^iiion  of  84,002  souls.  At  present  (1837),  it  is  esti- 
mated at  about  340,000.  In  1 835,  the  number  of  births 
was  13,444;  and  of  deaths,  10,306  ;  which  gives  an  increase 
for  that  year  of  3138.  The  manufactures  of  this  circle,  of 
vhich  the  leading  branches  are  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and 
beer,  are  not  extensive,  and  are  situated  almost  wholly  in 
the  Jarger  towns.  A  very  exten$;ive  trade  is  (tarried  on  with 
fineign  parts  from  the  ports  of  Danzig  and  Klbing. 

DANZIG,  or  GDANSK,  in  54*  21'  N.  lat.  and  16«  38' 
£.  loo^.,  the  capital  of  the  administrative  circle,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  piincipal  ann  of  the  Vistula,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  sho  i»«  of  the  Baltic.  It  is 
ttmvemed  by  the  Motlau  and  Radaune,  whirh  flow  by 
wwal  channels  into  that  river.  In  ancient  nx^ords  it  is 
called  Gidanie  and  Gedansk.  The  first  men  lion  of  it  occurs 
ID  the  tenth  centur>',  and  it  was  lonir  utlerwanls  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Pomeranian 
princes,  and  Teutonic  knights.  In  1454  it  soui^ht  the 
potection  of  the  kinoc^  of  Poland,  who  recognized  its 
independence  to  the  fullest  extent,  aiidudmilted  its  citizens 
to  eigoy  every  right  possessed  by  the  Poles  themselves.  In 
1733  it  gave  ^lleller  to  King  Stanislaus,  but,  after  enduring 
a  furious  bombarrlmcnt  by  the  Ilus>ians  and  Saxons,  was 
ftveed  to  aeknowled>re  Augustus  II.,  his  rival,  as  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Poland.  Prussia,  by  her  acquisitions,  at  last 
liemnxBd  in  this  little  state  so  cotuplelely,  that  in  1772  its 
commeroo  with  the  interior  was  almost  annihiiiitcd  by 
lieavy  dues  laid  on  iis  exports  by  that  power.  On  the 
n-|iartition  of  Poland  in  1793.  Danzig  was  compelled  to 
admit  a  Prussian  tr.iriison,  and  to  make  its  usages  harmo- 
nize with  the  iu'^tiiii  ions  of  its  new  ma^^ters.  From  this 
time  until  thu  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  in  Imog,  the  town  ai^ain  rose  to  atlhicnce  and 
prosperity,  but  ii  e\})i'rienccd  another  reverse  in  1807,  on 
Its  Ifalling  into  the  hands  of  the  Fi*ench,  by  whom  it  was 
besie^l  for  four  weeks,  under  the  command  of  Lefevre, 
9ubse({uently  Duke  of  Danzig.  In  the  same  year  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  erected  the  town  and  a  surrounding  tract  of 
about  230  square  miles  into  a  I'lee  state  under  the  antient 
I^nzigrode  of  laws.  The  Fiench.  in  spite  of  this  change. 
Ixeatea  the  town  as  their  own  poH-ession,  bnrthencd  it  with 
enormous  contributions,  and  governeil  it  by  the  '  Code 
Napoleon.'  Again  its  trade  was  almost  annihilated ;  and 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things  continued  until  the  24th 
Deeembef.  1813,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  Rufwiana  and 
Pruasians,  after  Ruitaining  a  severe  and  destructive  siege  of 
eiglit  months.  On  the  3rd  of  February  following,  the 
Kin^  of  Prussia  was  again  recot^nized  as  its  full  sovereign. 
Danzig  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and 
nio>.t  flourishini;  towns  in  his  dominions.  Many  parts  of  it 
are  in  the  fine  old  st>le  of  building,  though  not  regularly 
laid  out :  but  a  great  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
eraoked.  Within  the  walls,  which  consist  of  mmparts,  wet- 
diichea.  crossed  by  four  drawbridges,  leading  to  as  many 
gates,  nineteen  basficms  and  the  citadel  of  Hagel.Hberg, 
fiirtft  Zigankaberg  and  Bischoflfsberg  on  adjacent  eminences, 
the  town  is  dinded  into  the  Altstadt,  Voratadt,  Rechtsadt, 
Nicdentadt,  Langgarten,  and  Speicher-insel,  and  is  about 
two  and  a  quarter  mile»  in  circuit.  Without  the  walls  there 
are  nine  suburlia.  The  Langgarten,  the  finest  quarter,  is 
traversed  by  a  bioad  handsome  street,  planted  with  linden- 
trees:  the  Re<:hlstadt  too  has  some  spacious  strceta  and 
handsome  houses  in  it :  but  the  Old  Town  (Alt-stadt)  is 
vhat  ila  name  almost  implies,  close,  dirty,  and  ill-eon- 
•tructed.  Tin* re  are  no  spacious  or  even  regular  squares ; 
the  markets  themselves  being  no  more  than  broader  kinds 
ef  atnots.    The  Speiclier-iuel  noBtiiu  tbi  >ftoieliowef 


I  and  magazines.    The  number  of  bouses  was  in  1 804  5340, 
I  with  41),465  inluibitants :  in  1817,  4jf.l,  with  52,RJ1  inha- 
bitants; in  182j.  4r)U0,  besides  fiOO  in   the  suburbs:  and 
in   1831,  6'JUI.  with  5fj,932   inhabitants,  besides    the  gar- 
rison,  the    number  of  which    is  about   7uuu.    There  uw 
21  churches  in  all.  13  of  which  are  Lutheran,  4  ReforiULMl- 
Lutheran,  and  4  Roman  Catholic.     St.  Mar>*K.  the  High 
Church,  a  Lutheran  place  of  worship,   is  a  remarkiihle 
edifice  built  in  the  sliape  of  a  cross ;  it  was  commenced  in 
1343,  and  finished  in  14U1 :  the  roof  rests  on  28  columns, 
and  its  exterior  is  ornamented  with  10  small  towei-s:  it  has 
a  lofty  steeple.  3722  Miudows,  and   W)  altars.     A  Dutih 
painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  for   which  the  emi>eror 
Rudolph  offered  40,000  dollars,  is  su>pendL>d  ajjainst  one  of 
the  columns.    Tlierc  are  also  2  Mcinmnite  places  of  wor- 
ship, 2  synagogues,  3  mona.>tories,  antl  a  cunvLiil,  in  (he 
town.     Danzig  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  adninnsira.ion. 
Its  schools  consist  of  a  royal  sichool  <if  navi.  ation  :  a  g\m- 
nasiuin  with  7  professors',  and  a  library  of  nenrly  :Ji.  ttO 
volumes,  the  *  Grey  cloisters,*  a  public  Vrniiiiaiy  founded 
in  1680,  a  normal  school,  2  supe:ior  civic  M'hnol.^.  a  s(  hool 
of  arts,  and  a  peace  sotiety  (FriedenV.-tie-L'lls^'hafi),  \^hifh 
enables  16  young  men  of  talent  to  coniploie  thi'ir  studies 
at  the  universities  and  elsewhere.     It  ha>  a  bou.d  of  iiade 
and  navigation,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  hi.niune  socieiy, 
a  public  library,  an  orplian  asylum,  and  iiouse  of  correct  it  n, 
a  foundling  hospital,  an  infirmary  and  obstetric  insiitution, 
4  hospitals,  ana  societies  of  natural  lii>t.>ry  and  of  natural 
and  ex])erimental  philosophy,  to  the  laiicr  (.f  Mhich  an 
ob>en-atory  is  attached.    Tliere   are  yards  and   sh)  s  for 
shipbuilding;  t^ugar  refineries.  ^ pint  and  liqueur  distilleries, 
breweries,  co])perworks,  and  manulac  Oiica  (  f  siik^  wool- 
lens, linens,  leathers,  hats  and  ^lo\C':,   m.S])   und  biasrli, 
earthenware,  anns,  >teel-ware,  ha's,  tobacco,   &c.     Inde- 
pendently of  these  brandies  of  indu»iry,  the  ti>\\n  has  a  veiy 
considerable  trade  with  the  adjacent  ])rovinct's  and  foreign 
parts,  and  exports  large  quantities  uf  corn,  tin.bcr,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  quilU,  brandy  and  spirit >,  mdoI,  !!a\  and  heinp, 
&c.     It  lias  been  calculated  that  the  annual  viilue  of  the 
exports  is  more  than  six  millions   of  dollars,  or  about 
&.'io,000/.,  and  of  the  imports  upwards  of  iwo  millions,  or 
about  27u.OO0/.    Above  GIO  ves>els  enter  iho  p.)rt  ainmally, 
and  the  tax  on  trading  occupations  produce.!  :dMivc  43uii/.  a 
year.     Among  the  outwoiks  is  the  intrenched  ramp  on  the 
i>land  of  Neufahrwasser,  which  covers  the  appioai-h  from 
the  Baltut. 

DAl'HNE,  a  genus  of  thymclaceous  plants,  containing 
many  s|)ecies,  inhabiting  the  nioie  teni|  crate  ]iar(s  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Among  them  s>  me  are  culiivatcd  in 
gardens  for  their  beauty  or  fragrance,  otheis  are  of  medi- 
cinal impo;tauce,  and  a  few  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hemp  and  paper.  Wc  shall  brielly  notice  ilie  more 
remarkable  of  these. 

The  genus  Da)>hne  is  distingui>he<I  in  its  natural  order 
by  having  eight  or  ten  stamens  inclosed  within  the  cul\x, 
a  simile  stigma,  a  succulent  fruit,  aiul  a  calyx  the  orifice 
of  wiio>e  tube  is  destitute  of  ap).enda  es. 

I).  Mezereum,  the  mezereon  of  the  garden^,  is  a  decidnoua 
plant,  nith  white  or  pur]:lc  fiagrant  tlwwcrs.  sitting  do-ta 
to  the  stem,  and  ap^icaring  on  the  naki'd  branci.e-  belore 
the  leaves  are  unfolded.  It  i>  a  favo\irile  in  ganK  ns,  and 
succeeds  in  almost  any  well-drained  \\^\\\  ^oll  where  iho 
air  is  not  poisoned  by  the  smoke  of  coal  fires.  It  is  f.iund 
nild  in  the  mountainous  wootU  of  many  p:u*N  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe.  It  is  met  wi^h  in  wood^  in  \aiio«iS 
counties  of  England  :  the  berries  are  t.nio:th,  Jiinin :. 
and  bright  red. 

All  the  ^ar^s  of  this  and  indeed  of  the  other  >pei  ies, 
as  far  as  they  have  been  exaiuincl,  are  cxiicuicly  a*  rid 
and  poisonous.  If  the  bark  is  bruise<l  and  applied  to  ihe 
skin  it  produces  se^'ere  blisters,  and  is  :;oHiciinics  &i.hMi- 
tuted  tor  can thar ides  when  tluit  ding  cannot  be  enipl  >ed 
with  safety.  Taken  interniilly,  ihe  bark,  hiavos.  and  IVnit 
act  as  cathartics,  but  reiiuirc  to  be  adnhnihtcrod  wi.h  ex- 
treme  caution;  for  they  are  apt  to  produce  djuigen.v.s  and 
even  fatal  consequences.  Linnsus  speaks  of  a  person 
having  been  kdled  by  a  dozen  mezereon  lurrie.s ;  and  ihcv 
are  employed  in  Sweden  to  i»oisi;n  wild  animals.  Act  im  cl- 
ing to  Fee,  the  very  odour  of  daphne,  agrcrable  as  it  i. . 
is  attended  with  danger;  he  says  that  if  k«pt  in  n.  tisivi- 
rooms  they  will  bring  on  heaflarhe  and  fanitini;.  It  is 
moreover  asserted  that  Russian  and  Tartarian  wiiuun 
■ometinifltnib  tha  beniM  of  the  meiereon  ou  their  che«k« 
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tn  produce  a  slight  irritation,  wliicli  of  course  gives  the 
eirect  of  rouge,  only  in  a  more  permanont  i1cki'*-h-». 

/).  loMreSo,  the  spurge  laurel,  is  another  British  species, 
found  wild  commonly  in  woods  and  hedges.  It  is  a  hanH- 
somo  evergreen  bush,  with  the  aspect  of  a  laurel.  The 
leaves  are  placed  very  close  together  ;  tliey  are  of  a 
leathery  consistence,  deep  green,  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
narrowed  to  the  base.  The  flowers  are  j^reen,  and  grow 
in  little  short  clusters,  which  are  nearly  concealed  by  the 
leaves.  The  berries  are,  when  rij^e,  a  deep  purple  black. 
We  have  no  species  that  grows  more  readily  beneath  the 
shade  uf  trees ;  and  as  its  appearance  is  highly  ornamental, 
it  would  be  a  most  useful  garden  plant,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  di»iigerous  berries,  which  I'hildren  are  apt  to  eat.  An 
ointment  for  keeping  open  blisters  is  prepared  from  this 
plant. 

D.vontica,  one  of  the  plants  which  is  reputed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  honey  that  was 
eaten  by  Xenophon*s  soldiers,  is  very  like  this  si^cies,  and 
is  often  cultivated  as  a  hardy  evergreen. 

D.  Gnidium,  the  Garou  bush,  an  evergreen  with  narrow 
sharp-pointed  erect  light-green  leaves,  and  branching 
clustei-s  of  white  frai^rant  ilowcrs,  is  a  common  plant  in 
dry  waste  places  in  the  south  of  Eurone.  It  will  not  live 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  except  in  ine  warmest  counties. 
Both  the  berries  and  leaves  are  employed  by  the  French 
as  purgatives ;  the  plant  also  affords  a  good  yellow  dye. 

D.  Cneorum,  a  native  of  grassy  places  in  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  and  the  rest  of  central  Europe,  with  its  trailing 
stems  numerous  small  narrow  blunt  deep-green  leaves, 
a]id  clusters  of  rich  purple  fragrant  flowers,  is  one  of  the 
m  ist  l)eautiful  of  all  plants,  when  it  finds  a  soil  and  climate 
that  suit  it.  At  Ragshot,  for  instance,  and  in  similar  situ- 
ations, it  is,  under  good  management,  quite  unrivalled  by 
the  other  hardy  shrubs  among  which  it  grows.  It  will  not 
succeed  where  the  soil  is  otherwise  than  sandy  and  peaty, 
nor  can  it  bear  the  impure  atmosphere  of  large  towns. 

D.  Cnllina,  Ahina,  A'«i;  olitana,  and  Tarton-raira  are 
other  species  cultivated  in  ganlcns.  The  first  has  dull 
pur])le  sweet-scenle<l  ttowers,  and  is  sufliciently  common  in 
..ollcctions ;  the  others  are  rarer.  All  are  impatient  of  wet 
in  winter:  but  if  at  that  season  kept  tolerably  dry,  will 
bear  considerable  frost,  and  are  desirable  garden  plants  in 
the  milder  parts  of  England. 

In  addition  to  the  aciid  and  dangerous  properties  which 
appear  to  be  common  to  them  all,  stvne  species  are  remark- 
able for  ihe  toughness  of  their  fibre,  and  for  the  economical 
purtioses  to  which  they  are  applied.  From  D.  Cannabina 
is  prepared  the  best  kind  of  writing-paper  in  China,  ac- 
cording to  L:)ureiro ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
statement,  if  true,  is  at  variance  with  what  is  obsen'etl  in 
Neimul,  where  the  daphne-paper  is  very  brittle  and  bad. 

D.  Laf(etia,  the  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibre  of  which  its  bark 
consists,  and  for  the  facility  with  which  it  may  first  be  sepa- 
rated into  thin  layers  and  then  into  distinct  meshes.  If 
the  inner  bark  of  this  plant  be  macerated  in  water,  it  may 
be  readily  separated  into  layers  no  thicker  than  the  finest 
lace,  and  which,  after  having  been  pulled  a  little  sideways, 
retiembles  in  some  measure  that  fabric.  King  Charles  II. 
is  suid  to  have  had  a  cravat,  frill,  and  ruilles  of  lace-bark 
presented  to  him  b)'  his  governor  of  Jamaica. 

DAl^UNE  MEZEREUM  is  an  indigenous  shrub; 
the  bark  obtained  in  spring  from  the  stem,  the  thick 
branches,  and  even  the  root,  is  officinal.  It  is  covered  by 
a  thin  epidermis,  green  within,  brown  without.  It  is  des- 
titute of  smell,  but  has  a  very  acrid  pungent  taste,  lasting 
for  hours,  and  causing  vesications.  Its  virulence  even 
amounts  to  a  poisonous  degree,  but  is  said  to  be  lessened 
by  camphor. 

In  the  London  Pharmacopeia  it  only  enters  as  an  in- 
gredient into  the  decoction  sarsap.  comp.  It  consists  of  an 
acrid  resin  and  daphnin. 

Tlie  bark  yields  its  properties  to  water,  and  still  more 

Eerfectly  to  vinegar.  The  simple  decoction  of  the  Edin- 
urgh  Pharmacopeia  certainly  possesses  considerable 
power.  Mezercon  in  a  small  dose  acts  upon  the  secretions 
of  the  salivary  glands,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  kidneys, 
and  tlie  skin.  It  also  rouses  the  nervous  encnrv  of  the 
brain,  as  its  action  in  many  cases  of  coma  and  stupor 
proves. 

It  may  be  employed  locally  to  stimulate  the  salivary 
gland0»  or  to  remove  paralysi*  of  the  mouth  or  throat ;  when 


80  cin))loyed  it  is  to  be  chewed,  but  the  saliva  must  not  be 
swallowed,  as  its  acrimony  causes  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  and  this  may  even  be  fatal  from 
the  ha)morrhage,  vomiting,  and  purging  which  attend  it 
The  berries  swallowed  incautiously  produce  the  same  bad ; 
effects. 

The  simple  decoction,  along  with  carbomite  of  ammonia, 
given  in  proper  doses  every  two  or  four  hours,  has  in  severil ' 
instances  rescued  patients  from  a  state  of  imminent  danger  . 
in  the  stage  of  collapse  of  typhus  fever,  or  that  of  coma  and  , 
effusion  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  sometimes  occuis  in 
scarlet  fever.    In  torpor  of  the  brain,  in  leuco-phlegroatie 
subjects,  and  in  approaching  amaurosis,  it  is  also  of  use.  It. 
has  also  been  founa  serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  " 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases.    A  portion  of  the  bark  mace-  ^ 
rated  in  vinegar  and  applied  to  the  skin,  forms  a  powerfnl/j 
vesicant.  q 

D.V'PHNIA.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  t.  p.  3-1.1.]  , 

DAPHNIN.  Vauquclin  first  pointed  out,  in  the  •  An-  ij 
nales  deC  himie,'  t.  Ixxiv.,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  acrid 
principle  in  the  mezereon  {Daphne  Mezereon).  Its  pn^  "i 
perties  have  been  since  more  particularly  examined  I^Lf. 
Gmelin  and  Bar.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  deooe-^ 
tion  of  mezereon  bark  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  deconhi!^ 
posing  the  washed  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrOj:en;  . 
the  solution  is  then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residw 
digested  in  cold  anhydrous  alcohol,  from  which  daphuiii^, 
crystallizes. 

When  it  has  been  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol 
solution  in  water,  and  recr}'8tallization,  it  forms  colouilesi^ 
bitter  crystals,  which  are  neither  alkaline  nor  acid :  in  if^^i 
water  they  are  sparingly  soluble,  but  more  so  in  hot,  and    | 
also  in  alcohol  and  eother.      Nitric  acid  conrerts  it  into 
oxalic  acid.    It  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  analvzed.     \ 

DA'PSUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.  [EuiiQi- 
PHus.]  'n 

DA'l^US  (Fischer),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  o^ 
the  family  Harpalidie.  Generic  characters:  —  mentiuii. 
deeply  emarginated  and  without  any  tooth-like  pnx'csfi  .ii" 
the  middle ;  antenna)  rather  short,  and  moniliform ;  seconlu 
joint  of  the  labial  palpi  somewhat  oval ;  four  basal  joints  £ 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  slightly  dilated,  short,  and  triangular;, 
body  more  or  less  elongated,  the  elytra  with  their  ouier^ 
manikins  almost  parallel.  Daptus  Vi'ttatus  is  of  a  pa!e  yel-7 
lowish  colour,  ^vith  an  oblong  black  spot  on  each  elytron ;j| 
the  head  and  thorax  are  more  or  less  clouded  with  brovaj, 
or  black  in  some  spetiuuns.  . j' 

This  sjiecies  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and/ 
inhabits  sandy  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  water  in  tha^g 
southern  parts  of  Russia  and  France. 

Daptus  in  russetus  (Dejean)  has  the  same  colouring 
the  last,  but  it  is  of  a  larger  size,  being  upwards  of  halt 
inch  in  length ;  it  inhabits  North  America. 

DARAB6HERD,  or  DARABJERD,  commonly  called;, 
Darab,  is  a  town  in  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Farsistan,  \ 
about  26°  N.  lat.,  and  54**  50'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  i  ^ 
town  of  great  extent,  but  like  many  other  towns  in  Penia ' 
it  has  fkllen  from  its  former  splendour.  But  although  a 
great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins  it  still  contains  between  15,000 
and  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small  ms 
in  an  extensive  plain,  which  is  intersected  with  village* 
and  cultivated  lands.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  grmrei 
of  dates,  oranges,  and  lemons  ;  the  juice  of  the  lemon  is  ex- 
ported to  every  part  of  Persia.  The  tobacco  culti\'ated  iii 
its  neighbourhood  is  esteemed  for  its  mildness,  and  konl 
not  only  to  Shirauz,  and  other  parts  of  Persia,  but  also  to 
India  and  Arabia.  There  are  some  antiquities  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  some  sculptured 
rocks,  and  a  caravansarai,  hollowed  in  the  very  heart  of  I 
mountain,  but  their  age  cannot  be  ascertained.  (Kinneif 
Sir  W.  Ouseley.) 

DARDANELLES,  The,   are  fortifications  erected  on  ^ 
both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  which  fh)m  them  take  akio  •  * 
the  name  of  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.     This  strait*  .^ 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia  and  unites  the  sea  of  Mar-   ., 
mara  to  the  Archipelago,  extends  in  a  south-west  direction.  , 
between  26°  and  27"*  £.  long,  and  between  40**  and  40"  30^    . 
N.  kt.    Its  length  is  upwards  of  50  miles,  but  its  width  ^ 
varies.    Near  the  sea  of  Marmara  it  is  about  ten  miles ' .. 
across,  but  it  narrows  by  degrees,  so  that  opposite  the  town  ! 
of  Gallipoli  it  is  only  about  two  miles  wide.    This  may  bo 
considered  as  the  average  breadth  for  the  remainder  itf*  iti  ' . 
extent,   Towecdi  .the  louthem  extremity  it  xianowa  atiA 
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pfm^  la  m*Ttm  places  even  to  one  mile  and  less*    A  strong 

1  vays  tbroujy;]*  it  from  the  sea  of  Mannara  to 

,  and  the  Turks  have  ere<3ted  fortificfttions 

nv  places  for  tho  purpose  of  rendering  it  tm- 

uttiL'k  'their  capital  from  the  side  of  the  Medi* 

iea-     Admiral  Durkworlh  indeed  sailed  through 

rait  in   I  BO  7,  but  sinc«  lh!\t  time  the  fortifications 

►roved  and  incruiised  in  number. 

I'uans   ori^nally   cons^jstod  of  four   castles, 

Kt)  ^      and  tno  in  Ajsia,     Two,  called  the  New 

le»«  lu-Q  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  strait  on  the 

1  of  the  Archipelago,  where  it  is  raore  than  two  miles 

The  castle  of  Europe  i§  called  Rilid  Bahr,  and  that 

Mu  Kum  Kalesi ;  the  fonner  is  provided  with  70  ^uns 

|^mortar*i»  and  the  second  with  80  i?uns  and  4  mortars. 

Id    mdcs  farther   to   I  he   north-east   are   the  Old 

K  that  in  Europe,  the  anlitnn  Seitos,  m  callud  Se<l 

[th^t  in  Asia,  the  antient  Abydos,  Khanuk  Kale^i, 

I  former  are  mounted  5Q  tenuis,  and  in  the  second  84, 

]  seems  that  the  name  of  Dardanelles  in  now  esipe- 

**  fortificatinns  erected  in  modern  !ime« 

hut  eansiderably  nearer  to  the  Old 

tie.     In  the^e  new  works  64  ^uns  are 

r  in  Europe  and  120  in  Asia.    The  number  of  gun» 

\  ill  all  these  fortifications  and  some  others  of  less 

na  689,  besides  B  mortars. 

as   the   Dardanelles  are,*  my^  Mi^or  Keppel, 

ivety  direction  the  eye  rests  upon  guns  bearing 

i  K/id  Very  narrow  pasnago,  the  mosi  dangerous 

approach   to  tho   inner  (ohl)  casitlea.    Theu- 

iinU  in  the  position  of  the  caistlo  t>f  Setsto^,  to 

the  nature  of  the  current  and  from  the  banji!! 

'  out,  d  ship  must  come  stem  on,  and  inevitably 

lithout  the  power  of  returning  more  than  her 

ntil  just  abreaat,  by  which  time  she  would  be 

if"  t]^^^  tire  were  at  all  well  directed,' 

iliat  the  batteries  are  well  bmlt, 

^  iu?dy  cho-sen,  and  that  the  greater 

l^uns  are  djhur  iTeau ;  but  that  they  have 

^  cannot  be  fMjinted ;  they  fire  only  when 

em.     Among  tUern  ore  several  immense 

.  they  discharge  stone  shot.     The  4uantitj 

ifi  tiiese  lari^e  guns  require  is  enormous:  the 

ged  with  TM  Win, 

gnuitted  to  pass  the  fortij  between  sunset 

the  guns  must  previously  be  difimouuted 

hut. 

I'NIAf  a  town  of  Troai»,  on  the  ena^t  of  Mvsia^ 

br.    it  was  aaifl  to  ha\e  been  founded  by  bar- 

abo,  p.  592,  th  ;    Iliad,  xx,  216.)     The  name 

>  also  given  to  Dacia  Mediterranea.     [Dacia,] 

I.  a  C4>untry  in  Africa,  between  Bornou  and 

yin^  between  ll''  and  16''  N.  lat,,  and  between 

i.  long.    Its  extent  and  real  boundaries  are 

ily  known. 

ilered  as  a  large  oasis,  placed  in  tho  tionth- 

ftho  Sahara,  and  divided  by  desertis  of  can- 

iTth   from   Dur  Berghami  on   the  west^  and 

an  on   the   east.     The  R^ulhern    part  of  the 

■'    ^  with  bro<iks  and  rivu- 

ind.    But  the  northern 

Uiuuiiu>,  iJ'i'uy  I  ncred  with  sand,  and  in 

frocks:  water  is  only  obtained  from  wells. 

'*    <*  "xhibits  a  Gne  vegetation,  but 

I  the  year  the  whole  district 

uway,  and  even  the  trees  lose 

Jlcal  rains  commence  in  the  middle  of  Juno 

t  llu3  middle  of  September;  tbcy  are  generallv 

and    fall  nioiit  frequently  from  three  o'clock 

bt;  they  ore  mostly  accompanied  by  lightning. 

I  of  tho  wind  are  net  periodiral  but  inslant«- 

'  prevails  with  a  southerly  wind, 

'  y  of  rain  falb^  with  a  aouth-eflsL 

t»z«    (>»  in  till  north  or  north-west,  it  ia  most 

but  it  does  not  genondly  continue  long  in  that 

^icu  6uuthexu  windft  blow  the  hot  air  is  filled 

lu«il 

l^lhr-  rrinjis  Lt>tT'n  t1n»  agricultural  operations 

wheat,   doku,   ka«»ob, 

'i         ,  IS  kidney-beans,  Icnlds* 

aiuou:>  vc^ctablca  jKHMiliar  to  that  part  of 

'oii»f  U^geiher  with  bome  other  kiodsj 


abound  during^  the  ijret  season,  and  also  before  !f  the/  kn 
irrigated,  Among  the  fruit-trees  are  tamarinds  and  cfatea, 
but  the  latter  are  few  in  number  and  their  fruit  small,  dry, 
and  destitute  of  flavour.  Browne  says  that  tobacco  is  indi- 
genous in  Dar-fur. 

Neither  horses  nor  sheep  are  numerous,  The  flesh  of 
the  slieep  is  indifferent,  and  they  are  cover<vl  with  coarse 
wool,  resembling  hair,  which  is  whollv  unfit  for  any  manu- 
facture :  they  have  not  a  large  tail,  lite  other  sheep  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  Goats  are  more  numerous.  Asses  are  of 
small  fiize,  resembling  those  in  Great  Britain.  Cattle  fonn 
one  of  the  chief  branches  of  wealth,  and  they  are  paid  ai 
tribute  to  the  sovereign.  Oimcls  are  very  numerous  and 
of  all  colours  and  shtei;  their  flesh  is  used  for  food. 

The  ferocious  and  wild  animals  are  principally  the  lion, 
the  leopard,  the  hytena,  the  wolf,  and  the  jackal;  the  ele- 
phant, w^hic^h  iJi  said  to  gather  in  herds  of  four  or  five 
hundred,  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  the  hippopotamus,  cro- 
cwiile,  and  wild  bufflilo ;  no  tame  buffaloes  are  found  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  Antelopes,  onilriche!*,  aiid  ch  el-cats  are 
also  common.  Iron  seems  the  only  metal  which  is  found  in 
the  southern  districts ;  besides  alabaster,  various  kinds  of 
marble  and  common  salt  occur  here.  Nitre  abounds,  but 
is  not  used. 

The  population  of  Dar-fur,  which  Browne  thinks  cannot 
exceed  200,000,  consists  mostly  of  the  descendants  of  emi- 
grants* ftrom  the  countries  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
especially  D^mgola,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofitn.  Anrong  them 
are  also  some  families  from  Egy^T,  Tunis,  and  Tripolts. 
They  use  the  language  of  Barabm,  though  they  oho  ipeak 
Arabic.     Arabs  are  also  numerous  in  some  parts, 

Cobhe,  from  whence  the  caravans  depart  for  Eg>pt,  it 
two  miles  in  length,  e?itending  from  south  to  north,  but 
very  narrow,  antl  the  houses,  each  of  which  occupies  in  its 
inclosure  a  large  portion  of  ground,  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  considerable  space.  The  town  is  full  of  trees 
of  every  kind,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabilantii,  all  of 
them  merchants.  Other  places  are  Cubcabta^  in  the  west- 
«ru  district,  tho  depdt  of  all  the  merchandise  destined  for 
Soodan,  and  Sweini,  and  the  general  resort  of  the  merchants 
trading  to  Egypt,  both  in  going  and  returning. 

Dar-fiir  came*  on  «ome  trade  with  Egypt  by  caravans, 
which  go  occasionally,  but  not  every  year."  They  take  their 
route  through  the  desert  to  Elwah,  or  the  Great  Oasis, 
passing  in  their  way  through  Iho  sm;"  Bir  el  Malha, 

Leghen,  Selirad,  and  Sheb.     The  an  h  they  hring^ 

to  Egypt  are  slaves,  camels,  ivory,  hortiN  a  iliu  rhinoceros, 
teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  ostrich  feathen^,  j^um,  pimento, 
tamarinds,  and  leather  sacks  for  water;  also  parroquets* 
monkeys,  and  guinea-hens,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copi>er 
brought  fVom  countries  lying  farther  west.  They  take  in 
return  trinkets,  cotton  cloth,  swoid  blades,  «.mall  look* 
ing-irlas^es,  fire  arms,  coffee,  iiilk  un wrought,  glass  beads, 
copper  culinary  utensils,  fessans,  or  retl  caps  of  Barbary, 
French  doth,  and  sgme  silk  stuffs  ef  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
&.C.,  shoes  of  red  leather,  pepper,  writing-paper,  a  con- 
siderable  article,  and  soap  of  SvTia,  Hardly  anythiitg  is 
known  respecting  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Dar- 
fur  and  the  countries  lying  farther  we«l ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  comparatively  considerable,  and  thence  the  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  slaves,  seem  to  be  brought.  The  inhabitants 
are  Mohammedans,  and  are  governed  by  a  de-ipoiic  sove- 
reign. (Brcjwne's  Traveh  in  Africa^  which  is  the  only  au- 
thority. >    [See  Browne.] 

DARltD  (Aapmcot",  Z)ariCf/*>,  a  Persian  coin  of  pure  gold, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned, 
and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  upon  the  other  with  a  sort  of 
quadrata  incusa,  or  deep  cleft.  Harpocration  (in  vt>r. 
AapiiJt6^}  ascribes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  Darius  of  a  re- 
mote period;  but  Wosseling  (Obsenmt.  Vtfrifr.  **vf>  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  p.  241)  and  other  later  u  i  bo- 

rity  of  Herodotus,  give  it  to  Danu.s  1  i  of 

Xerxes,  who  began  his  reign  a.c.  S'il.  i  ut'  Mini  u.i^  equi- 
valent in  value  to  the  Attic  Chrysus  (xp^'^^^^'c)*  and  \m\< 
worth  twenty  drachmas  of  silver:  five  daric^  were  consc 
quontly  equal  to  an  Attic  mna  of  silver  t Harpocration). 
Xenojdion,  m  his  *  Cyropicwiia'  (vii.),  informs  u»  that  the 
daric  was  a  inonth's  pa\  for  a  common  soldier,  Prideaux 
iCorifiect.  of  Old  arid  New  Te9t.  8vo.  Lond.  1725,  i.  I8:t) 
observes,  that  in  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  were 
written  aftor  the  Baby  bin  ish  captivity  (he  refers  to  Chron. 
xvix.  7,  and  E«ni  viii.  27),  these  pieces  are  mentioned  by 
the  name  ^iiAdarkonuf^;  and  in  the  Tmlmudixti  (see  Bux*^ 
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ftorf  8  Uxicon  Rabbimeum,  p.  577)  by  the  iMnne  xi  Daxk- 
jonoth,  both  from  the  Greek  Aapiuc6r,  The  daric  was  the 
gold  coin  bet>t  known  in  Athens ;  and  when  we  consider 
■the  great  number  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  cm- 
ployed  in  presents  and  bribes  alone,  cxtdusive  of  the  pur- 
|)oses  of  traffic,  it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  bo  few 
should  have  reached  modem  times,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
upon  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  were  melted  down,  and 
recoined  with  the  type  of  Alexander.  Very  few  Persian 
darics  are  now  to  be  seen  in  cabinets.  There  is  one  in  Lord 
Pembmke's,  which  weighs  129  grains  ;  and  there  are 
three  in  tlie  cabinets  at  the  British  Museum,  weighing 
about  128-1^  grains  each.  Mr.  Young,  our  nlost  eminent 
dealer  in  coins,  also  possesses  two,  one  weighing  about  121} 
grains,  the  other  1281 ;  few  other  darics,  it  is  believed,  can  bo 
referred  to  inEnglana.  Thewitticism  of  Agesilaus  (Plutarch, 
Aj'Opkthe^m,  Lacon.  xl.)  is  well  known,  who,  being  forced 
to  retire  from  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  provincd^  by  the 
bribery  used  by  the  great  king,  said  that  30,000  archers 
had  defeated  him. 

The  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name  of  darics  are 
in  truth  miscalled.  They  had  no  such  designation  in 
antient  times.  The  earliest  of  them,  if  we  muy  rely  upon 
Herodotus  in  a  ])assage  already  referred  to  (iv.  166),  were 
struck  by  Aryandcs,  the  Persian  governor  of  Egypt,  in 
imitation' of  the  darics.  *  This  Aryandes  was  governor  of 
Esyi>t,  and  had  been  appointed  by  Cambyses.  Some  time 
after,  presuming  to  put  himself  on  an  equal  footing  ^nth 
Darius,  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  Hearing  by  report, 
and  seeing  himself,  that  Darius  was  desirous  to  leave  some 
memorial  behind  him,  such  as  no  other  king  had  done, 
Aryandes  followed  his  example,  and  met  with  his  reward. 
Darius  took  the  best  gold,  uud  purifying  it  to  the  highest 
degree,  struck  a  coin.  Aryandes,  being  governor  of  Egypt, 
did  the  same  in  silver ;  and  the  silver  of  Aryandes  is  now 
tho  purest.  Darius  being  informed  of  what  he  was  doing, 
put  liim  to  death,  under  the  pretenoe  that  he  was  medi- 
tating a  revolt.'  The  coining  of  these  darics  or  Aryandics 
in  silver,  however,  must  have  been  continued  after  the  time 
of  Ar>'andes.  No  fewer  than  eight  specimens  of  this  de- 
scription arc  in  the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum.  One, 
formerly  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight's,  bears  the  name  of  Pythagoras, 
as  Mr.  Knight  conjectured,  a  king  or  governor  of  Cyprus. 
Others,  which  have  the  ftgure  of  the  archer  crowned  on  one 
side,  have  a  mounted  horseman  on  the  other.  They  are 
generally  considered  as  antient  Persian  coins,  and  are  com- 
monly, though  without  any  assignable  reason,  except  as 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  archer,  called  darics. 


Daric  of  gold  in  the  British  Museum 
1>).  .  .  . 
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UoldDarir.    British  M  ii»rnm.   Actual  Sive. 


Stlrer  Daric.    British  MoMuin.    .\ctu;il  Size.    Weiijht,  S36  grain«. 

DA'RIEN,  the  GULF  of,  forms  the  most  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  extending  from  7"  56'  to  10''  N. 
»at^  between  76'  and  78**  W.  long.  Its  most  southern 
recess  is  called  the  Bay  of  Candelaria,  which  begins  on  the 
north  between  Cape  Tiburon  and  Punta  Caribana.  This 
latter  bay  forms  a  iipucious  harbour  capable  of  ctintainin? 
all  the  lleets  in  the  world,  « ml  hui  a  ^uod  an(h(»r.ige  of 
from  eighteen  tu  iliiriy  fal horns  deep,  sheLered  uguimt 
evQiy  waidf  and  only  suL;j4M;t  to  a  strong  sea  in  tho  moutfts 


when  north  winds  prevail.    Not  far  from  the  mh 
tremity  of  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atrato. 

DARIEN,  ISTHMUS  of.    [Panama.] 

DARI'US,  the  name  of  several  Persian  king 
I.,  commonly  called  Daiius  Hystaspi^  or  the  son 
pis,  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  the  Acheerai 
mounted  the  throne  B.C.  521,  afler  having,  wit 
conspirators,  despatched  the  usurper  Smeniis. 
day  agreed  among  them,  according  to  Herodoi 
83),  that  they  should  assemble  on  the  fuUowir 
before  sunrise  on  horseback,  and  that  he  w] 
neighed  first  to  the  rising  sun  should  be  kin? :  t 
Darius  neighed  first,  and  Darius  was  saluted  ki 
87). 

Darius  was  in  fact  the  founder  of  the  Persia 
tion.  Cv)untrics  which  Cyrus  and  CRmbyscs 
subdued  he  first  organized  into  a  s}'stematic  king 
divided  his  vast  empire  into  twenty  satrapies  or 
and  appointed  a  fixed  tribute  to  be  paid,  as  we 
gular  supplv  to  be  sent  for  the  provisions  of  the 
the  king's  household  (iii.  69-96). 

A  system  of  communication  between  differen 
the  empire  was  established  by  means  of  courien 
at  certahi  distances  for  the  transmission  of  the 
sages. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Darius 
by  SyloBon,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  S 
reminded  him  of  the  cloak  with  which  he  had  ol 
in  Eg>pt,  when  acting  as  one  of  the  guards  of  ( 
Darius  offered  him  any  reward  he  wuuld  name; 
to  he  restored  to  Samos,'and  put  in  possession  of 
dom  of  his  late  brother.  Darius  sent  Otaiies  will 
to  Samos,  and  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  the  isli 
andrius,  who  was  in  posse.<«sion  of  it  at  the  t 
allowed  to  quit  it  (iii.  139-141).  Meanwhile  the 
of  Darius  was  called  off' to  another  and  more; 
affair.  The  Babylonians  had  revolted,  and  made 
parations  for  resistance.  Darius  marched  agsj 
with  considerable  force,  and  besieged  them  for  a 
eight  months,  but  without  success,  till  the  artifice o 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  citv.  Zopyrus,  o 
officers  of  Darius,  after  cutting  off  his  own  nose 
and  lacerating  his  body  in  a  frightful  manner,  we 
the  enemy,  telling  them  that  this  was  the  treatmc 
got  from  Darius,  and  he  had  therefore  come  o« 
that  he  might  aid  in  taking  revenge  on  the  tyi 
Babylonians  received  him  gladly,  and  not  doul 
moment  the  truth  of  his  story,  gave  him  an  impc 
of  command,  and  soon  intrusted  to  him  the  ti 
which  he  dolivere<l  up  to  Darius.  Darius  impali 
the  chief  citizens,  and  destroyed  the  \«  alls  ana  gi 
city  (iii.  150-160).  Darius  employed  the  Greek 
Scylax  of  Carjanda,  to  follow  the  Indus  to  the  oc 
survey  tho  country  (iv.  44 );  and  the  discoveries  whic 
were  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  a  portion  of  tl 
(iv.  44 ;  iii.  101).  One  of  the  principal  events  ii 
was  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  Hi 
against  them  with  a  force  which  is  computed  at 
eight  hundred  thousand  men.  A  bridjre  of  boat 
across  the  Bosporus,  and  the  work  was  execute 
drocles,  a  Samian.  who  I'eceived  a  present  from  t 
a  reward  for  the  skill  which  he  displayed  Uv.  85 
riuR  pursued  his  march  through  Thrace,  across  th 
to  the  Don,  but  met  with  very  ill  success,  and 
difficiUty  in  escaping  eventually.  He  returned  t 
nubc,  recrossed  it,  and  came  ba<*k  into  Asia,  leavin 
zus  in  Thrace  with  ord(?rs  to  subdue  the  P»ones 
Megabazus  subdued  them  and  transported  them 
where  Darius  allotted  them  a  district  in  Phngia 

In  60 1  B.C.  some  disturbances  arose  in  the  island 
Ti-hirh  ended  in  the  aristocratical  party  being  < 
quit  the  *x)untr>'.  lliey  applied  to  Aristagoras,  g 
Miletue,  for  succour,  which  he  was  willing  to 
was  unnblo  to  grant  without  the  aid  of  the 
Aristaeoras  communicated  the  scheme  with  spk 
mi;-e8  of  success  to  Artaphemes  the  king^s  or 
^'overnor  of  Saixlis,  who,  after  procuring  the  king 
intrusted  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  to  the  oo 
Ak^irnbates,  and  onlored  it  to  sail  to  Miletus  t 
boaid  the  forces  of  Aristagoras.  After  a  foui 
sicL^v  their  funds  were  consumed,  and  Aristagora 
tjtucted  a  debt  with  tho  Penion  guvcmment  tUt 
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By  out  of  bis  power,  to  diftcharce.    An  insurrection  of 

Ionian  states  whom  he  excited  to  revolt,  speedily  fol- 

I  ind  ended  in  the  fkW  of  M'  <Uus  494  b.  c. 

e  Afhenians  had  qiveii  Ari^tagoras  aid  in  the  revolt, 

id  thus  excited  thebiiter  hostility  of  Darius,  who  sent, 

fhe  comraand  of  Dai  is  and  Ariaplicmes,  an  army 

sa,  whero  they  were  oppi^ed  and  defeated  by  MU- 

in     the  plain  of  Maraihon  b.  c.  400.      (Herod,  vi., 

.>     fM\RATKON.]    The  conquered  Persians  returned 

J>jrius  began   to  make  preparations  for  another 

>n    sisrainst  the   Greeks,  as   well  as   for  rodurinir 

l>Cians,who  had  rebelled,  but  he  died  before   the 

y^  ment  of  the  war  ».  c.  485,  after  a  reign  of  ihirty- 

<vh'.  4).     He  appointed  his  son  Xerxes  his  sueces- 

lie  became  kins^  Darius  had  three  sons,  two  of 
^9  mentioned  (vii.  2-97),  Artabazanes  and  Aria- 
^^X^ficr  his  accession  he  had  four  sons  by  Atossa, 

slI  by  other  wives. 
K^  S  IL,  called  Darius  Ochus  or  Nothus,  because 
L«s  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes.  Soon  after  the 
wF  Xerxes  H.,  Darius  succeeded  in  deposing  SofjT- 
rmd  ascended  the  throne  himself  b.  c.  423.  By  his 
-^atis  he  had  Artaxerxes  Mncmon  and  Cyrus  the 
Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  durinj?  his 
xt  some  successful  wars  were  carried  on  under 
^^  other  generals.  He  died  b.  c.  404,  after  a  reign 
!**n  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes, 
•a,id  to  have  asked  him  on  his  death-bed  by  what 

Itiad  acted  in  his  administration,  that  he  might 
k&e  same  and  find  the  same  success.  The  king's 
lA  said  to  have  been,  that  he  had  always  kept,  to  {he 
his  knowlcdpre,  the  strict  path  of  justice  and  religion. 
hx>n.  Anabasis,  i.  1 ;  Diodorus,  xii.  71 ;  Justin,  v.  11.) 
ttXJS  III.,  or  Coflomannus,  the  last  of  the  Persian 
clu,  succeeded  Artaxerxes  III.,  b.c.  336,  afier  a 
fUerral,  in  which  Arces,  the  youngest  son  of  Artax- 
1^  nominally  king.     Bagoais  had  poisoned  Artax- 

Vnd  then  put  Arces  on  the  throne,  that  ho  himself 
^.>^gn  in  his  name:  but  after  two  years  he  deposed 
jnd  put  in  his  place  Darius  Codomunnus.  Darius 
■iw  60  obsequious  to  his  wishes  as  he  desired,  he  de- 
iMg  to  remove  him  in  the  same  way  ai  he  had  done  with 
Btzes.  The  king,  however,  aware  of  liis  design,  made 
*  himself  drink  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for 

Dorius  was  now  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
id  little  time  to  enjoy  his  security  before  he  found 
If  opposed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
U  m  tho  second  year  of  Darius's  reign  that  Alexnnder 
>  over  the  Hellespont  into  Asia:  he  piursued  his 
.  tfll  he  arrived  at  the  river  Granicus  (now  the  Oost- 
(rhen  his  first  encounter  with  the  Persian  army  took 

The  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  troops  of  the 
lonians  f^aiued  a  complete  victory.  Another  battle 
Of  ht  at  Issus,  in  Cilicia,  where  Darius  took  the  com- 
himself  and  was  utterly  defeated.  He  engaged  in 
.  again  in  a  battle  at  Gaugemela,  commonly  colled 
ittle  of  Arbela  [Arhela],  and  was  defeated.  After 
ttlc  of  Issus,  Darius*s  camp  was  plundered,  and  his 
Bother,  ond  children,  came  into  the  hands  of  Alox- 
who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  consideration  and 

Now  >hat  Srusa,  Persepolis,  and  all  his  treasures 
>nie  into  tho  possession  of  the  conqueror,  Darius  took 
in  Ecbatanfi,  but  was  seized  by  Bessus,  the  governor 
tria,  who  betrayed  him  in  his  misfortunes.    Both  the 

and  his  prisoner  ftcd  before  the  manh  of  Alex- 
who  hastened  the  pursuit  till  he  came  in  sight  of 
when  they  tied  precipitately ;  and  because  IJarius 
not  follow  them,  Bessus  and  those  about  him  dis- 
d  their  darts  at  him,  and  left  him  covered  with  blood 
mercy  of  the  Macedonians.  When  the  Greeks  found 
I  state  he  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  ask  for 
vater  to  drink,  it  was  given  him  by  a  Macedonian, 
he  reouested  to  return  his  warm  thanks  to  Alexander 
e  kindness  he  had  shown  to  his  wife,  mother,  and 
en,  and  to  sav  that  he  prayed  the  Gods  to  prosper  him 
bis  undertakings  and  to  make  him  monarch  of  the 

under  himself  came  up  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
affected  at  seeing  the  king  in  this  deplorable  state. 
ok  off  his  own  cloak  and  spread  it  over  the  corpse, 
he  ordered  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  in  a  splendid 
to  Siiigambis  to  be  interred  with  the  other  monarchs 


of  Persia.  ]>arii»  died  b.c.  330,  in  tlie  sixth  3rear  of  hJk 
reign,  and  the  fiftieth  Of  his  age.  He  enj  >yed  the  reputaf 
tion  of  a  just  and  humane  prince.  Wi.h  Durius  ended  the 
empire  of  Persia,  which  had  lasted  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  under  thirteen  kings.  (Diodorus  Siculus 
xvii.  5-77;  Fiuiwch,  Life  of  Alexander  ;  Justin,  x.)  [Ai.kx« 

ANDER  HI.] 

DARLINGTON.    [Durham.] 

DARMSTADT,  the  capiial  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse 
and  of  the  province  of  Starkenburg,  lies  in  the  bailiwick  of 
the  same  namo,  in  49^  52'  N.  lat..  and  8°  37'  E.  long.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Darni,  between  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar,  about  ten  miles  ftom  the  Rhino, 
and  also  from  the  commencement  of  the  Bercrstrasse,  a 
Roman  road  leading  from  Darm<>tadt  to  Basle,  ^t  was  for- 
merly a  village,  bu%  under  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Bava- 
rian, became  a  town  of  the  princinality  of  Katzcnellenbogen, 
and  a  castle  was  erected  for  its  (lefence.  After  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  family  it  lost  much  of  its  im|)ortance,  until 
George  I.,  son  of  the  Em^ieror  Philip  the  Great,  made  it 
his  residence,  Since  which  period  it  has  increased  consider^ 
ably  both  in  extent  and  consequence. 

Darmstadt  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town;  the 
former  is  inclosed  within  old  massive  walls,  and  has  a 
gloomy  uninteresting  appearance ;  th  i  new  town,  however, 
although  similarly  defended,  is  built  in  better  style,  has 
broad,  clean,  and  well-lighted  streets,  ar.d  handsome  houses, 
although,  from  the  great  number  of  uncovereil  spots  in  it, 
it  has  a  somewhat  desolate  aspect.  The  town  has  six  gates ; 
five  public  squares ;  the  ducal  residence  (a  large  (xlifice, 
with  a  librarjr  of  about  100,000  volumes),  the  military 
school,  the  heir-apparent*8  palace,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, with  a  small  but  choice  gallery  of  paintings  and  an- 
tiques, and  the  ducal  pleasure-grounds ;  a  very  handsome 
opera-house,  and  a  riding-school,  the  handsomest  building  in 
Dannstadt,  320  feet  long,  150  broad,  and  90  in  height,  with* 
out  pillars  or  other  support  in  the  interior ;  an  ar>enal.  ex- 
cellent barracks,  house  of  correetion,  and  magazines ;  the 
town  church,  containing  the  ducal  vaults ;  one  Lutheran, 
one  Reformed,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  which 
is  a  handsome  circular  structure  on  an  eminence,  with 
a  splendid  dome,  supported  by  twenty-eight  largo  co- 
lumns ;  one  ducal  chapel,  one  synagogue,  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, two  hospitals,  and  a  large  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
town  with  water  in  case  of  fire.  There  is  likewise  tlie  gym- 
nasium, with  twelve  professors;  the  pedagogium,  a  semi- 
nary for  teachers ;  the  Keal  school  for  tho  education  of  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  &c. ;  an  academy  of  design ;  a  drawing 
school  for  builders ;  fourteen  elementary  schools,  the  town 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  military  and  a  free  school ;  « 
bible  society,  freemasons'  lodge,  &c. 

Dannstadt  is  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse, 
and  tho  seat  of  various  public  boards,  and  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal courts.  It  contains  a  population  of  24,500  (in  1817, 
15,450),  who  are  chielly  dependent  fur  support  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  court,  public  func^tionaries,  and  garrison. 
There  are  a  few  manufactures  fchiefiy  of  woollens  and 
linens):  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
tanning,  ganlening,  &c.  The  environs,  especially  towards 
the  mountains,  are  very  pictures(|ue,  and  the  soiK  which  is 
sandy,  is  highly  cultivated.  In  the  vicinity  of  Darmstadt 
is  a  curious  magnetic  rock,  and  Carlsh«if,  an  interesting 
farm,  cultivated  in  the  most  perfeirt  manticr  and  containing 
a  large  nursery  of  trees.  Darmstadt  has  six  fairs  every 
year. . 

DARNETAL,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  InfTTieure,  in  the  imme<liate  neighbourhood  of  Rouen, 
and  on  a  road  leading  fn>m  th:it  cir\  to  Beauvais.  It  is  a 
busy  town,  with  a  population  of  557:'  inhabitants,  who  are 
engaged  in  manufUctuiing  fine  woollen  cloih,  bla.ikets, 
druggets,  and  other  coarse  woollens,  cotton  yarn,  and  printed 
calico.  There  are  also  several  paper-mills  and  d\e- houses. 
Rouen  is  partly  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  at  Dur- 
netal. 

DA'RNIS  (Fabricms),  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hemiptera,  and  family  Cerconidap.  Tho  species  of  this 
genus  have  the  posterior  part  of  the  pio-thorax  prolonged 
so  as  totally  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  wings,  or  nearly  so:  this  ])ortion  of  the  pro-thorux  is 
of  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  arched  triangle.  [Cica- 
dellaJ        

DAkOO  tree  is  the  Ficus  Syoomorus,  or  Egyptian 
9ycomore ;  there  is  a  •  pieCureaque  view  of  this  plant  in 
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Salt's   'Abrsfiinia,*  along  with   the  Ooelis^  of  Axum. 

[Ficus.] 

DARTFORD.    [Kext.] 

DARTMOOR.    [Dkvonshirk.] 

DARTMOUTH,  a  seaport,  market  and  borough  town, 
aituatcd  on  the  southern  coaHt  of  the  county  of  Devon,  30 
milet  south  by  west  from  Exeter  and  203'W.S.W.  from 
London. 

In  antient  records  this  place  is  called  Clifton-Dartmouth- 
Hardnesse,  in  fact  comprising  three  adjacent  towns.  From 
tho  convenience  of  its  harbour  it  was  very  early  a  place  of 
some  lote,  and  in  II 9U  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet 
destined  for  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  it  obtained  a  market  and  other  valuable  privileges. 
Jt  sent  t\('o  members  to  parliament  from  tho  14th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IH.  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
which  reduced  the  number  to  one.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Dartmouth  contributed  31  ships  and  800  men  to- 
wards the  naval  expedition  against  France. 

Dartmouth  was  considered  an  important  ^lort  during  the 
Parliamentary  war,  and  was  strongly  C(mtended  for  by  both 
])arties ;  it  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice  after  a  siege  of 
four  weeks,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  forces ;  but  Fairfax 
shurtly  alYerwanls  attacked  it  in  person  and  took  it  by  storm. 
The  manor  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  his  serNant  Guy 
do  Brien,  and,  after  several  mesne  possessors,  finally  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  corporation. 

The  limits  of  tho  borough  comprise  1550  acres,  con- 
sisting of  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour*  St,  Peter's,  and  part 
of  Townstall.  Dartmouth  has  no  less  than  M  charters 
of  i]ici>rporation,  and  also  dainis  to  be  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription. The  jurisdiction  ii  exclusive  fur  all  offences, 
except  treason  and  capital  felonieB.  The  mayor,  reconler, 
and  justices  hold  quarter  8esuoiH»  and  the  magistrates  hohl 
weekly  p^y  sessions.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is 
about  llOOiLa  year. 

DartiDputii  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Dart.  Some  of  the  houses  are  ex- 
tremely old  and  possess  some  fine  specimens  of  woud-car\'- 
ing;  but  generally  the  town  is  dirty  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  ill-paved.  The  country  arouna  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  pict.uicesque,  and  contains  some  delightful  cuunlr}' 
seatB.  A  flying  bridge  has  lately  been  established  across 
the  river  DarU  The  harbour  is  very  safe  and  convenient, 
jmd  can  ajecommodate  500  ships.  The  entrance  is  between 
ihe  ruins  of  Kingswcar  castle  and  the  fort  and  church  of 
St.P9trqel(,  where  a  battery  has  been  erected.  Tlie  port  is 
under,  the.  direction  of  a  governor,  apix>inted  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  extends  from  the  river  Teign  to  tho  fiver  Enne,  a 
distance  of  about  .40  miles. 

The  parishes  of  St.  Petrock,  St.  Saviour,  and  of  Townstall, 
which  now  foim'the  borough  of  Dartmouth,  contain  respec- 
tively 1035^.9316,  and  1246  inhabitants,  making  a  total  of  4597. 

The  trade  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  woollen 
ipods  and  cider,  and  tlie  import  of  wine,  and  formerly  of 
iron.  In  1828  there  were  348  vessels  belonging  to  the  port. 
Nearly  3000  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  New- 
foundland and  other  fisheries. 

The  river  Dart  is  navigable  as  far  as  Totness,  and  its 
banks  are  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  There  are 
no  fairs  of  any  importance  at  Dartmouth.  The  market-day 
U  Friday. 

The  living  of  St.  Petrock  is  a  perpetual  curacy;  the 
church  is  IwautifuUy  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour. St.  Saviour  is  a  perpetual  curacy  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Townstall,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  highly  ornamented.  The  pul- 
pit is  of  stone,  richly  sculptured  and  gilt,  and  the  screen  is 
beautifully  car>'ed.  The  old  oak  ceiling  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  living  of  Townstidl  is  a  dis- 
charged vicarage  also  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation. 
All  three  parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Totness.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Bap- 
tists, Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are 
Sunday-schools  in  each  parish  supported  by  subscription. 
In  1715  there  was  a  French  church.  There  are  several 
charitable  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  instruc- 
tion of  children :  amongst  others,  Mr.  John  Levering,  in 
1671,  founded  an  alms-house  for  decayed  seamen  or  their 
widows ;  but  the  house  was  accidentally  burnt  down  and 
the  charity  has  been  entirely  lost.  In  1670  Walter  Jago, 
John  Hasnes,  and  Arthur  HoldswoUh,  gave  a  rent-charge 
of  18^  per  annum  to  the  parish  of  St  Saviour,  3L  i2s,  of 


which  was  to  bo  given  to  a  Latin  master. and  3^  12«.  to 
Anthmctic  master.  The  grammar-school  has  no  Auti 
endowment.  Newoomen,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-eogi 
was  a  native  of  Dartmouth. 

DARWAR,  a  district  in  the  province  of  B«Bpore«i 
formerly  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Peishwa,  and  came  i 
possession  of  the  English  in  1818.  In  the  following  f 
there  occurred  a  serious  failure  of  the  harvest,  acoompaq 
by  an  epidemic,  which  carried  off  one  in  twenty-tour  of  ' 
populatioi^  amounting  to  600,000.  The  revenue  of. 
district  was  at  that  time  152,150/.    [Bejapors.] 

From  a  return  made  by  tho  political  agent  of  the  1 
India  Company  resident  at  Darwur  in  1825,  it  appears  I 
there  were  then  in  the  district  1441  nllages,  only  IM 
whirh  were  provided  with  schools,  in  which  2351  sdiol 
were  instructed;  871  of  these  learned  only  rea^ling,  writi 
and  simple  arithmetic;  1390  learned  to  write  on  saai 
on  boards  1>esmearerl  with  a  kind  of  earth  called  dowlae 
ram,  and  107  were  taught  to  read  Persian  books. 

DARWAR,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  aitia 
in  15"  2S'  N.  lat.,  and  75''  8'  £.  long.  It  is  a  fortified  tir 
and  was  besieged  by  an  allied  force  of  English  and  Mij 
ratta  troops  for  twenty-nine  weeks  in  1791,  when  ill 
rendered  by  capitulation.  Duriug  the  o|)onitions  ofti 
siege  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  has  long  tk 
been  restored. 

DARWIN,  ERASMUS,  an  Eiigli^.h  physician  aDd|i 
siologist,  was  born  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  on  the  II 
December,  1 73 1.  After  studying  at  St.  John*s  GoQi 
Ciimbridge,  and  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medieiBS 
Edinburgh,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  atli 
field,  where  he  married,  and  resided  till  aficr  the  dHjtt 
his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  In  that 
17HI,  luiviuK  again  married,  he  removed  to  Derby,  na 
he  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1802,  in  the  70th  year  k 
age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  athletic  m 
and  of  temperate  habits,  the  advantage  of  which  he  « 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  those  over  whom  his  inflnil 
extended;  his  biographers  give  him  credit  for  having || 
much  service  to  the  poor  of  Lichfield  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Darwin  claims  a  place  in  this  work  as  a  Mi 
physiologist  and  a  jioet.  In  the  year  1781  he  publi^M 
'Botanic  Garden,'  a  poem  in  two  books;  in  17Sflk.l 
'  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life.'  which  was  sucesii 
in  1796  by  a  continuation  of  the  subject,  the  whole  final 
two  volumes  in  4to. :  and  in  1800,  his  '  Pliytologia,*  orM 
losophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  in  one  volume  # 
of  rather  more  than  600  pages.  All  tliese  works  bartf 
cited  considerable  attention;  by  some  they  have  hM 
extravagantly  praised,  hy  others  as  unreasonably  dcprcriiHl 
and  at  the  present  day  they  are  little  read  or  cooMttf^ 
Nevertheless,  they  are  far  from  deserving  to  tink  intoii4|li|^ 
and  oblivion.  This  author  was  unquestionablv  a  nub  i 
a  highly  original  turn  of  mind  ;  he  was  unusually  weQ ill 
in  the  physics  of  his  day ;  he  had  a  singular  aptitu^l 
seizing  and  illustrating  natural  analogies  and  aiKiv^  ^ 
was  AiUy  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  important  tr'csd 

a  universal  simplicity  and  harmony  of  design  *' ■ 

the  whole  creation.  It  is  true  that  bis  analogies  sisbh 
imaginar)',  his  theories  untenable,  and  his  illus'  ^^ 
overstrained,  but  many  of  these  errors  were  in^.r: 
in  tho  state  of  natural  history  in  his  day,  and  the  ^» 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  overbalance  his  ^ 
to  fame  as  a  clear-siKlittHl,  ingenious,  and  ofte.^a^ 
found  physiolojjist.  Darwin's  *  botanic  Garden'  * 
vided  into  two  bcwks,  very  uneciual  in  size  and  in  * 
The  first,  which  explains  the  principal  phenomoc: 
vegetation,  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  sMg 
which  is  devoted  to  what  he  calls  the  'Loves  of  thePiff 
forming  a  poetical  commentary  upon  some  of  the  < 
curious  phenomena  of  vegetable  lertilixation.  ThUfl 
character  of  this  uoem  is  by  no  means  of  a  high  order  SB 
we  think,  be  on  all  hands  allowed,  for  its  language  is  €9 
tawdry  and  tinselly,  its  similes  extravagant,  and  its 
chinery  fantastical  and  incomprehensible ;  but  on  the  01* 
hand  it  abounds  in  passages  which  have  never  been 
celle<l  for  their  elegant  and  forcible  description  of  nata 
objects  in  poetical  language,  and  it  can  by  no  means 
admitted  that  where  an  author's  powers  are  expeni 
upon  an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  any  jwurt  of  the  cr 
tion,  they  are  applied  to  mean  and  insignificant  ■ 
jects.  It  is  only  where  he  calls  to  his  aid  tho  fimr 
of  the  Rosicrucians  that  ho  wastes  his  talent  and  iatigi 
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ris '  Phytcilogia  *  U  remarkable  for  tlic  nuiu- 
mI  ingenious  idea^t  which  it  contuins;  they 
.  advunc^*  of  those  of  hin  conleniporariea  lo 
med  when  they  appeared,  but  they  are  sin- 
ordance  with  many  of  those  opinions  which 

altogether  recognized  or  are  under  discus* 
Irong  probabihty  of  being  finally  adopted. 
e  particularly  insisted  upon  the  rloae  analogy 

and  animals  in  their  functions,  showing  that 
between  the  two  kiogdorais  is  the  necessary 
f  the  diflFerence  between  their  wants,  neces- 
ds  of  lifo.     He  urged  with  great  force  that 

plant  IS  the  seat  of  a  separate  and  in  some 

pendent  system,    that   plants  are  therefore 

'"'""_"^rioi   of   individuals  living  in   concert 

idently;    finally,  he   pointed  out  the 

„  <.,i^  and  seeds,  showing  that  the  woody 

is  really  analojrous  to  the  roots  of  seeds, 

by  the  adhesion  of  the  descending  matter 
I  which  passes  downwards  front  tSe  buds^ 
Tf  we  thus  give  Darwin  credit  for  a  rank  in 
ts  hanily  been  accorded  to  him  before,  we 
Id  that  his  errors  were  neither  few  nor  unim- 
itt  too  f  >nd  of  tracing  analogies  between  dis^ 
,;  he  readily  adopted  the  ingenious  ^iewa 
ut  sufficient  inquiry ;  he  had  the  great  fault 
I  credulous  cull ec tor  and  a  fanciful  reaaoneri 

prose  writings  are  often  inexcusably  inele^ 
ed,  and  une^rammalical. 

IS.      [THRtiMES.] 

JTA,  [A«ouTi,  vol  i,,  p,  212.1 
.  [AllMADlLLO.  voU  ii.  p.  350.] 
J  8*     [Marsupialia.] 

TOM.  A  datum  is  any  quantitr,  conditioni 
Ij^ical  premiss  which  is  given  in  a  parti- 
(Thus  in  the  question  'to  draw  a  circle 
ft  its  ccntTe  in  a  given  line,  and  !»hull  touch 
ght  lines/  the  data  are  as  follows;  1,  That 
ribcd  is  to  be  a  circle ;    2,  a  certain  straight 

0  centre  of  the  ciiele  i*  to  be  on  that  straight 
;lier  straight  lines;  6,  that  the  circle  is  to 
ught  lines*  Data  may  be  divided  into  two 
Icr  class  being  the  restrictions  whic^h  it  is 
we  upon  the  one  already  described  in  order 
am  may  be  possible.  Thus  ihe  preceding 
iGi  absurd  when  the  three  straight  lines  are 
yjio  line  on  which  the  centre  of  the  cjrclo 
^^y  Ijetween  the  two  others.  Either  then 
Hi  be  proposed  with  Ihe  lunitation  '  if  it  be 
Ktpre^  datum  of  exclusion  must  be  iulro- 
^Hat  the  three  straight  lines  must  not  be 

etymology  of  the  word  datum  all  legitimate 
re  data  when  the  premises  are  data.  Thus, 
\eA  which  touch,  there  are  also  given  two 
ave  tt  common  point  in  the  line  joining  their 
wok  of  Euchd  known  bv  the  name  of  Data 
i  deduction  of  magniluucs  from  other  mag- 
.  lo  what  they  are,  but  as  to  whether  they 

1  or  not.     Thus  one  of  the  propositions  is, 

be  cut  in  a  given  ratio,  the  segments 

l-    itce  of  Marinus  to  this  book  contains 

a  llic  meaning  of  the  term*  [Euclid.] 

3B»  a  mineral  which  contains  boracic  acid, 

^^Jt  has  been  found  at  Arendahl  in  Nor- 

lior  places.    It  occur*  both  massive  and 

Kitnbic  prisms,  the  lateral  edges  and  the 

idch  are  usually  replaced  by  planes.    The 

^greyish  or  greenish  white,  and  it  is 

*C  gravity  is  about  li ;  it  yields  to  ihe 

imperfect  conchoidal;  the  lustre  is 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Vauque- 


tortcic  acid 

hlictt 
a  me 
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centie.  h  has  ixntiexual  ftowen ;  the  males  have  a  calvx 
of  several  pieces,  and  from  eight  to  fifleen  stamens;  im 
females  hav**  an  obsolete  superior  calyx, and  three  liltlc  re- 
curved stigmas  at  the  apex  of  an  oblong  one-celled  ovar)% 
with  three  many-seeded  parietal  placentas*  The  sccd-v«tsscl 
opens  at  the  end  like  that  of  Peseda ;  the  speeds  are  in- 
closed in  a  finely  netted  bag,  and  contaiKi  a  straight  embryo 
without  albumen, 

Dathca  eatmabina^  the  commonest  plant  of  the  order,  is 
an  herbaceous  dicEcious  perennial,  with  siema  obout  three 
feet  high,  pinnated  leaves  wiih  from  five  to  nine  ovate- 
acuminate  coareely-serrated  lcAtie*s.  and  lan<j  racemes  of 
tlowers  collected  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  lonjj  linear  bracts. 
It  h  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where,  espe- 
cially in  Candia,  it  is  used  on  account  of  its  bitter  tonic 
properties  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  ;  it  rdso  allbrda 
a  yellow  dye. 


w^-^^:^ 


^%. 


^8*83 

3t  a  small  natural  order  of  nlants  allied 

Itho  other  apetulous  orders  in  their  vicinity, 

by  its  inl'erior  ovary  with  panetol  pb- 


A  m&te  plAAt  of  Dotiaca  cnunabum^   A,  a  duiirr  of  ttpe  fttiit  ttom 
•  female  (tlant. 

DATU'RAt  a  genus  of  Solanaceous  plants,  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  angular  live-lobed  calyx,  o  corolla  of  a  similar  form» 
but  much  larger,  and  a  four-celled  eapsule,  whirh  is  either 
smooth  or  luuricated  externally;  the  base  of  the  calyx 
moreover  adheres  to  the  seed-^vessel  in  the  ibrm  of  a  circular 
disk» 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  known  in  cullivalion» 
the  very  large  size  of  their  funnel-shupcd  llowcr^  reitdering 
them  conspicuous  objects ;  they  have  however  a  nauseous 
odour,  and  are  only  handsome  when  in  llower,  for  which 
reason  they  ore  not  general  favourites.  They  are  all 
exotics,  with  the  exception  of  the  foUowmg.  iu  whose  pro* 
perties  they  coincide. 

D*  Stramonium,  the  Thorn-apple,  is  by  no  means  an  un* 
common  annual  upon  dunghills,  rubbish-heapH,  and  waste- 
places  near  houses.  It  grows  about  ihrtH'  '.  with  a 
light-green  stiff  stout  stem,  which  is  si  uy  near 
the  upper  end.  The  leaves  are  broad,  ov;  '  rp- 
pointed,  Einuous,  and  angular.  The  W  .«<, 
while,  or  occasionally  dull  light  purple,  ,ly 
from  the  side  of  the  stem  opptisite  the  on  i*; 
they  are  lirect,  and  placed  upon  a  ver)  . —  ^,  .  ic. 
Their  calyx  is  tubular,  elongated,  sv  Utile  swollen  lit  \h» 
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lower  cMifl,  ^^ilh  five  pnmiinont  vibs,  ending  m  a?;  many 
bharp-iiuiurcd  lol>fs:  tihor  ilowtMint;,  it  all  drops  oti*,  except 
the  l)a-e.  wliifii  siiri\)iiii(ls  llie  IVuii  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
disk.  The  corolki  i-;  nuu-h  laificr  ih;in  the  calyx,  of  a 
simdar  form,  but  its  lol)es  are  more  taper-pointed.  There 
are  five  suuuens,  wliich  are  inch)scd  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Tile  ovfuy  is  covered  wiih  small  sharp  points,  and 
contains  four  rolls,  in  ea<h  of  whicli  is  a  considerable 
number  of  ovuli».  The  style  is  cylindrical,  smooth,  and 
enlar^«'d  ai  the  upper  cud.  The  fruit  is  a  spiny  oval  capsule 
of  four  imi)ori'ecl  ceils  which  communicate  with  each  other 
in  pairs.  The  seeds  are  brown,  kidney-shaped,  with  9i 
scabrous  suriace. 

This  plant  is  well  known,  under  the  name  of  Stramonium, 
as  a  ])o\verful  and  dani^erous  narcotic.  Its  leaves  and  seeds 
are  the  parts  einidoyed,  and  they  are  found  to  possess  pro- 
perties simdar  to  tiiose  of  houbaue  and  belladonna.  The 
leave.-,  are  occasiMu:»lly  smoked,  especially  by  country  people, 
as  a  reuK'  ly  for  as. lima :  the  seeds  are  employed  by  thieves 
to  dru'^  the  bi:veiai»;e  of  their  viclims.  In  small  doses  they 
produce  synii)'oms  of  iVeuzy:  in  laijjer  quantities,  stupor 
and  death.  The  poisonous  principle  of  this  and  other 
species  is  considered  a  peculiar  vegetable  alkali^-  and  called 
liat  urine. 

Datura  arhorra  and  birnhr.  beauliful  arborescent  South 
American  plants,  the  former  with  long  white  tlo.wers,  and 
the  latter  with  yellow  or  jicarlet  ones,  are  noble  objects 
in  the  gardens  of  iliis  country.  They  participate  in  the 
properties  of  the  true  Daturas,  but  they  are  not  now  consi- 
dcied  to  Im)  i^enuine  species,  on  account  of  their  calyx 
slitting  on  one  side  an(l  remaining  permanent  around  ilie 
ba^e  of  the  fruit:  they  are  stationed  in  a  genus  called 
Brugmansia. 

DATU'IIA  S TRAAIO'NIUM,  or  THORN  APPLE,  an 
introduced  but  now  fre([uenily  self-sown  and  consetiuenily 
wild  plant,  found  particularly  wherever  a  garden  has  been 
in  which  it  flourished.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  otlicinal. 
The  leaves  during  drung  dift'ase  a  ^tupifyini^  odour,  and 
become  deep  gniyish  given  ;  the  dried  leaves  scarcely  ])os- 
se^s  any  odour:  the  tasle  is  disagreeable,  suVine,  and 
strouiiily  bitter.  The  seeds  are  kid. ley -shaped,  Hat,  about 
the  size  of  linseed,  uneven,  nearly  blacrk  :  when  bruised  the 
smell  is  disau:rccable  and  n.-pulsive  :  tasle  bitteiish  and  oily  ; 
by  expre-bion  sixteen  ounces  of  fresh  hhmIs  yield  two 
ounces  of  clear  fat  oil,  which  has  neither  taste  not  odour. 
The  seeds  of  the  other  species  of  Datura  are  ofion  si.bsii- 
tuted,  i)erhaps  without  any  great  disadvantai;c.  Tlu'y  are 
aNo  conf)U!nleil  with  the  sci-d*  of  Ni-iella  Sativa,  which, 
though  black,  are  smaller,  nea.ly  thiee-conicicd,  and  have 
an  acrid  aromatic  ta*;e,  and  in  considerable  quantity  aie 
puis  lUous  like  those  of  Stramonium. 

The  seeds  ai\»  u^ed  to  form  the  extract  ;  they,  as  well  as 
the  uinipe  capsules,  yield  ihe  idkaloid  '^alUxl  Datura,  which 
crystallizes  from  its  s.  dot  ion  in  alcohtd  or  waier  in  colour- 
less shining  aggiegated  prisms;  withour  wlour  when  pure, 
bui  when  impure  p.)=-;i'sing  a  strontily  narcotic  oclour; 
tiiste  at  first  bitter,  then  very  acrid,  and  like  tobacco.  This 
is  extreiUL'ly  poisonous:  oue-eighlh  of  a  grain  can  kill  a 
sparrow  in  less  than  three  hours;  and  the  smallest  quantity 
ap[)lied  lo  the  e\e  caiise.^  very  lasiin;.';  dilatation  of  ihe  pupil. 
At  the  ordinary  t«;inperature  of  the  air  it  is  quite  unalter- 
able:  it  is  much  less  di.H'.»mposable  than  hyoscyRmia  or 
conia.  In  a  hydrous  staie  ii  ha^  u  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action: acids  compleiely  neutralize  it  and  ibrm  salts,  which 
ns.'e  ])rocui\'<l  by  !-oluiion  of  daturia  in  dilute  acids  and  eva- 
poration in  a  luodoiiUe  lempe.alure.  They  are  easily  crys- 
tallizable.  Geiior  recmrnends  daturia  or  its  salt's  as  a 
pivferable  form  to  any  hiiherto  in  use. 

Siramonium  in  s^mall  doses  causes  sliglit  convulsive 
aclion  about  the  thidat,  wi  h  dryness  of  the  tongue,  dis- 
rosiiioii  to  vomif,  and  general  diminution  of  sensibility, 
with  slight  increase  of  se ■•felio:i  if  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  kidni^vs,  but  if  the  do.-e  be  lan^T,  the  brain 
become^  alfecled,  antl  veviiiro,  indistinctness  of  vision,  wiih 
d.la'aiion  if  the  pupil,  disposition  to  sleep,  or  coma,  but 
nio.e  frt^quenily  delirium,  arc  a<lded.  The  delirium  is 
arrays  \v.(udiar.  and  the  individual  manifests  a  dispi>si'ion 
t.)  perfi.riu  ridi.'ulous  actions,  or  assume  absurd  positions. 
jf  the  d.ii-e  be  still  Inrger.  and  produce  fatal  effects,  the 
brjin  is  usually  found  to  be  much  congested,  the  vessels 
bein^  gorged  with  blootl.  Large  bleedings  generally  save 
the  ]v.iticiii  ;  emetics  can  rarely  bo  made  to  act,  as  "is  ob- 
served when  other  ntircotic  poisons  have  been  taken.    Stra- 


monium inmost  TMeAil  in  caseft  of  increased  sensibility,  pa^ 
ticularly  in  local  affections  of  the  nen*cs ;  it  is  AtH-'idedly 
useful  in  allaying  f^ain  of  the  Hciatic  nerve,  particularly 
when  combined  with  ipocacuan.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  mania,  especially  when  accompanietl  with  lucid 
intervals,  in  epilepsy,  and  hysteria;  but  with  very  variable 
success,  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  careles*  pre- 
paration of  the  medicine.  It  is  popularly  used  for  smoking, 
to  allay  paroxysms  of  asthma,  but  its  employment  in  thii 
way  is  quite  empirical,  and  regulated  by  no  clear  principle. 
By  the  action  of  heat  during  smoking,  an  cmpyreumaiic  oQ 
is  found,  similar  in  properties  to  that  of  hyosc^anius. 

DATU'RiA,  a  vegetable  alkali,  obtained  from  the  seedi 
of  the  Datura  Stramonium,  or  stramony;  it  is  u  colourlea 
crystalline  substance,  which  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and 
is  very  poisonous.  It  is  soluble  in  about  280  parts  of  cold 
and  7 '2  of  boiling  water,  and  is  readily  dis-solvcd  by  alcohcL 
It  combines  with  acids,  forming  falts,  which  ore  penerallj 
crvstalliKable,  soluble  in  water,  and  sutibr  no  altcraliou  hj 
exposure  to  the  air.  These  salts  arc  decomposed  by  the 
alkalis,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  which  precipitate  the 
daturia  in  the  state  of  c  lourlcss  tiocculi.  It  does  not  ep* 
pear  to  have  been  analyzed ;  but,  like  the  other  subslanoi 
of  the  same  class,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  compoMd 
of  hvdrogvn,  carbon,  oxvgen,  and  azote. 

DAU BENTON,  LOUIS  JEAN  MARIK,  a  justly  wle^ 
brated  naturalist  and  zootomist,  boi-n  at  Monlbard  in  Bvh 
gundy,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1716.  The  church  wu  !■ 
destination,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  sstudy  theology; 
but  he  gave  in  secret  those  hours  to  medicine  and  aiialonr 
which  his  father  hope<l  he  was  devoting  to  ccclesiaatial 
reading.  The  death  of  this  parent  left  him  at  liberty  ti 
fiUow  the  path  ho  loved:  and,  having  taken  his  degivesit 
Ilheims,  he  icturncd  to  Montbard,  for  the  purpose  of  eaff- 
cising  his  profession.  But  there  was  a  kindred  spirit  \bBk 
happily  for  zoology,  had  been  connected  from  infatiry  viik 
Daubenton.  The  Comto  de  Bufibn,  born  at  the  same  pla^ 
know  him  well  in  youth,  and  when,  in  after  life,  BuffonHI 
appointed  intendant  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  his  thoughtiR' 
verted  to  Daubenton  as  the  ))er8on  of  all  others  qualified  If 
his  seal  and  ability  to  prosecute  those  anatomical  inquiriflk 
I  the  details  of  which  his  own  feebleness  of  siirht  preventrfj 
:  him  from  investigating  The  count  drew  Dnuoenioo  H 
Paris  in  1742,  and  in  1745  the  otlicc  of  Curator  ad 
I  J>nionstrator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  u-as  r» 
:  ferred  uiK>n  a  man  eminently  fitted  by  his  quick  d» 
I  ccr  nment.  his  untiring  diligence,  and  his  inexhaustibli 
I  pa  ience,  to  fill  the  situation  with  the  gi-eatest  possible  id- 
vantage  to  the  public.  No  one  can  open  the  *  HisioireNfr 
turclle  dos  Animaux'  without  being  struck  by  the  multitndi 
and  justness  of  the  facts  (for  he  carefully  avoided  all  thecut) 
with  which  Daubenton  enriched  that  work,  and  in  sool 
degree  corrected  the  fervid  imogination  of  his  brilliiol 
coadjutor.  But  he  did  this  without  presuming  in  the  lent 
to  draw  general  inferences;  he  confined  himself  strictly  li< 
facts:  and  Auch  was  his  modesty,  that  Camper  used  to  iff 
of  him  that  ho  himself  was  not  aware  of  the  discoveiitt 
which  he  had  made.  His  valuable  labours  adorned  lb 
fifteen  first  volumes  of  Buffon**  great  work  in  4to. ;  and  thi 
editions  in  which  this  essential  part  of  the  publiratiusil 
wanting,  are  justly  considered  as  deprived  of  tlicir  fare* 
proportions.  But  Buffon  in  an  evil  liour  suffered  his  cirW 
drink  the  intoxicating  )x>ison  of  fawning  Hat i ere rs,  and  jKb* 
lished  a  little  edition  (in  12mo.),  of  wluch  Daubenlcn » li^ 
hours  fi)rmcd  no  part. .  The  hint  was  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  mo'k»st  Daubenton,  and  from  that  time  the  assis-an* 
of  Gueneau  de  Montbeillard  and  of  Bexon  in  the  orr.i.lw- 
logical  department  but  ill  supplied  the  exquisite  di«sertioB» 
and  demonstrations  which  had  rendered  the  former  ] art  rf 
the  work  so  highly  valuable  to  the  physiologist.  Forflfiy 
years  did  Daulienton  labour  without  cessation  in  enriching 
and  arranging  the  magnificent  collection  committed  to  hi 
charge.  He  is  .said  to  have  been  the  first  professor  of  natu- 
ral his  lory  who  gave  lepture;^  by  public  authority  in  Fnrnrt! 
one  of  the  chairs  of  the  College  .of  Medicine  having  bivo 
converted  into  a  chaii- of  paturjil  histor>- at  his  nHp:i>t; 
it  was  conferred  on  hijn  in  .1778.  The  Convention  lia^inj? 
elevated  the  Jar<lin  du  Roi  into  a  public  echool.  under 
the  title  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History-,  he  Mas  named 
Professor  of  Minemlogy,  and  retained  the  professorship  m 
long  as  he  lived.  In  1*783  he  became  Prufossor  ofRunl 
Economy  at  Alfort^  and  gave  lessons  in  natural  histuiy 
at  the  normal  school  in  ?  790.    To  him  France  in  a  s^ 
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mMLSure  owes  the  introductiou  and  laocessful  propaffation 
of  the  breed  of  Spanish  sheep.  In  1 799  he  was  elected 
s  member  of  the  senate,  and  the  alteration  in  his  habits 
paused  by  this  new  dignity  is  supposed  to  have  hastened 
his  death,  which  took  place  after  an  apoplectic  attack  of 
four  days'  duration  in  the  night  of  the  31st  December  and 
1st  Januar}',  1799  and  180U,  when  he  was  nearly  84  years 
of  age. 

I>Eiubenton*s  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloud  that 
came  between  hiin  and  Buffon,  raii^ed  by  the  weakness  of 
the  latter,  was  a  hap])y  one.  His  hours  were  spent  in  pur- 
suits that  were  dear  to  him ;  he  was  universally  re>pected 
and  beloved,  for  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  learned ;  and 
his  simple  habits  gave  him,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
weakness  of  constitution,  a  long  life.  Daubenton  was  mar- 
ried to  the  authoress  of '  Z61ie  dana  le  Desert,'  and  though 
hii  union  was  in  other  respects  most  happy,  he  left  no 
children. 

Lac^pdfle,  Cuvier,  and  Moreau  de  la  Sarte,  have  justly 
enlogized  this  good  and  groat  man. 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  occupation  at  the  Museum, 
he  found  time  to  publish  much  in  addiiicn  to  his  writings 
in  the  '  Histoire  Natnrclie.'  He  was  a  oohtributor  to  the 
ini  EncyclopMie,  and  many  of  his  papers  on  the  natural 
history  of  animals  and  on  minerals  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
*M£moires  de  T Academic  dus  Sciences,'  from  1754  to  1764. 
Two  of  his  most  interesting  papers  (though  all  are  good)  are 
those  of  176-2,  on  fossil  bones  pretended  to  be  those  of  a 
^ut,  but  which  Daubenton  referred  to  their  true  species, 
and  of  1764,  on  the  essential  diffurences  between  man  and 
the  oi  ang  outan^.  His  '  Instruction  pour  les  Bergers,*  1  vol. 
ttfo.,  Paris,  1782,  his  'Tableau  M6ihodique  des  Mmeraux,' 
1764,  Rvo.,  and  his  *  Memoire  sur  le  premier  drop  de  laino 
•operfine  du  crdi  do  France,'  which  also  appeared  in  8vo.  in 
1784,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  a  recollection  uf  his  works. 
ifiioX'  l/nirerselle,  &c.) 

DAUCUS,  a  rather  large  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
-with  hispid  tVuit,  of  a  somewhat  compressed  ovate  or 
wblong  form,  the  primary  ridges  filiform  and  quite  bristly, 
Ihe  Bcoondary  ridges  prominent,  winged,  and  divided  at  the 
ti^  into  a  number  of  fine  teeth  or  hooks.  De  Candolle 
•namerates  .38  species,  chiefly  biennials,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  several  of  them  are  not  mere  varieties  of  each 
wttaer.  The  only  one  to  which  general  interest  attaches  is 
the  DmtcHfi  Cnrnta.  This  plant,  which  grows  wild  all  over 
Europe  in  chalky  soil,  is  believed  to  be  the  oriprin  of  our 
•sanlen  cnrrot,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  first 
bestnn  to  change  its  hard  wiry  iuiceloss  wild  root  for  the 
•nutritious  succulent  carrot  of  the  gardens.  De  Candolle 
gives  for  the  range  of  the  wild  plant  the  meadows  and 
pastures  of  Europe,  the  Crimea,  and  Caucasus,  whence  it 
Baa  been  transported  into  China,  Cochin  China,  America, 
and  elsewhere.    [Carrot.] 

DAUDIN,  FRANgOIS  MARIE,  the  son  of  a  receiver- 

Sneral  of  finance,  was  born  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
e  eighteenth  century.  Nearly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
•limbs  bv  natural  infirmity,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
Mudy  of  the  sciences,  and  more  particularly  to  natural  his- 
tory. His  memoirs  soon  found  their  way  into  the  *  Magosin 
Encyclop^di(|ue'  and  the  '  Annules  du  Mus6um  d'Histoire 
Naliirelle/  and  he  contributed  some  articles  to  the  '  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Sriences  Naturelles.'  His  two  principal  works 
are  his  'Trait^  d'Ornithulogie,'  which  was  never  finished, 
and  his  '  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles.'  For  the  first 
much  cannot  be  said:  it  is  on  the  second  that  his  fame  will 
rest.  Cuvier  speaks  of  the  latter  as  the  most  complete  work 
on  that  class  of  aniimilK  which  had  hitherto  appeared.  His 
wife,  who  is  re|)resented  as  amiable  both  in  mind  and  per- 
son, and  as  having  actively  assisted  in  the  composition  and 
illustration  of  his  works,  died  of  consumption ;  and  poor 
Daudin,  whose  hfe,  as  well  as  that  of  his  partner,  had  been 
lona^  embittered  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  affairs,  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  few  days,  before  he  had  attained  thirty  years 
ofa.^'e.  He  diefl  in  1804,  and  left  no  children.  {Biogr. 
Unirfir»ene^  &c.) 

DAUNIA.    [Apulia.] 

DAUPHI'N,  the  title  given  to  the  eldo-^t  son  o!  the  king 
of  Franre  under  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  dynasties.  The 
origin  of  the  word  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dispute.  Tlie 
Counts  of  Albon  and  Grenoble  are  mentioned  first  in  the 
ninth  century  ns  feudatories  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries;  they 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Vieane,  and  be- 
came independent,  liko  other  great  feudatories.    Guy  Vlll., 


Count  of  Vienne,  is  said  to  have  been  sumamed  Le  Dau- 
phin, because  he  wore  a  dolphin  as  an  emblem  on  his  helmet 
or  shield.  The  surucuno  remained  to  his  descendants,  who 
were  styled  Dauphins,  and  the  country  which  they  governed 
was  called  Dauphine.  Humbert  H.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  the 
last  of  the  Dauphin  dynasty,  having  lo>t  his  only  son,  gave 
up  his  sovereignly  by  treaty  to  King  Philip]X)  de  Valois  in 
1349,  after  which  he  retired  to  a  Dominican  convent.  (Mo- 
reri,  and  the  French  historians.)  From  that  lime  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  France  lias  been  styled  Dau]  hin,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  is 
styled  Prince  of  Wales.  Since  the  delhronemeiu  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bi)urbons  in  1S30,  the  title  of  Dauphin 
has  been  disused.  The  last  who  bore  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Angouleine,  s-m  of  Charles  X. 

DAUPHINE',  a  province  of  France,  constituting  (with 
the  principality  of  Orange)  one  of  the  thirty-two  military 
governments  into  which  that  kingdom  was  divided  before 
the  Revolution.  It  was  on  tho  s>ouih-easl  frontier.  In  its 
form  it  approximated  to  a  triangle,  having  its  three  sides 
respectively  opposite  to  the  north-east,  ^outh-south-east, 
and  west.  On  part  of  the  north-cast  side  and  on  the  west 
side  it  was  bounded  by  the  Rhone,  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  the  district  of  Bresse,  in  Bourgogne,  on  the  norih-east, 
and  frum  tho  Lyonnois  and  Languedoc  on  the  west:  on 
the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Le  Comtatde  Venaisrin  and 
by  Provence,  and  on  the  remainder  of  tho  norlh-eai^t  side 
by  the  crests  of  the  Alps,  by  >\hich  it  was  separated  from 
Piedmont  and  Savoy.  It  now  forms  the  three  departments 
of  Isere,  Drome,  and  Hautes  Al|)es ;  but  the  name  continues 
in  use,  though  a  different  division  has  been  established  by 
law. 

^  Dauphin^  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  districts  in 
France ;  branches  from  ihe  Alps  traven^e  it,  and  some  of 
the  loftiest  summits  of  that  mountain  system  are  close  upon 
or  within  its  boundary:  no  other  part  of  France  has 
points  equally  elevated.  Mont  Olan  is  1.3,819  feet,  a  ])eak 
west  of  Maurin  1.3,107,  and  Mont  Trois  Ellions,  east  of  Gre- 
noble, 12,737  feel.  The  count i-y  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Rhone,  either  immediately,  or 
by  the  Isere,  Da raiicc,  and  other  tributaries.  The  pasturage 
is  excellent,  both  in  tlic  plains  and  on  the  mountains;  and 
the  wines  good,  especially  the  Hermitage,  Cote  Roiie,  and 
St.  Peray. 

Dauphine  was,  nndcr  the  old  regime,  subdivided  into 
Haut  (upper)  DaupliinC'  and  B.ns  Hower)  Daunhim'.  Haut 
Dauphine  comj)rclienved  the  districts  of  L"s  Baronies, 
1^  Gapentjois,  L'Embrnnois,  Le  Brinn«;!>nnois,  Le  Chain])- 
Bttur,  Le  Grcsivuudan,  and  Iji  Royane.s  or  Royanez.  Bas 
Dauphin^  comprehended  \jq  Tri(nislin,  or  Tricustinois,  l^e 
Valentinois,  Le  Diois.  and  Im  Viennois.  Several  of  these 
districts  took  their  names  from  their  chief  tovins.  Dau- 
phin^ had  a  provincial  tribunal,  or  parlomcnt,  which  held 
its  sittings  at  Grenoble.  This  city,  which  may  Imj  considered 
OS  the  capital  of  Dauphine,  as  well  as  of  the  suburdinate 
district  of  Gresivaudan,  is  on  the  hero:  it  had  in  1^32  a 
population  of  24,268  for  the  town,  or  24,888  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Vienne,  capital  of  Le 
Viennois  (population  13,4 lU  for  the  town,  or  14,071>  for  the 
whole  commune);  Valence,  capital  of  Le  A  alentinoLs  (po- 
pulation 8898  for  the  town,  or  1U,40G  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), both  on  the  Rlione:  Romans,  <m  the  ls»ere  (popu- 
lation 7677  for  the  town,  or  9286  for  tho  whole  commune); 
Voiron  (population  6924);  Montelimar,  on  the  Jabron, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhone  (population  5816  for  the  town, 
or  7660  for  the  whole  commune);  Gap,  capital  of  Ijq  Gap- 
envois  (population  4372  for  the  town,  or  7215  for  the 
whole  commune);  Crest,  on  tho  Drome  (^wpuhition  3895 
for  the  town,  or  4901  for  the  whole  cummmie) ;  Bouriroin, 
on  a  small  stream  whicli  fluws  into  the  Rhone  (population 
3447  for  (he  town,  or  3702  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Die, 
capital  of  Le  Diois.  on  the  l>rome  (population  3213  for  the 
town,  or  3555  for  the  whole  commune) :  Nions,  or  Nyinis, 
on  the  Aigues,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  (iiupulation 
2700  for  the  town,  or  3397  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Km- 
brun,  caphal  of  L'Embrunois,  on  the  Durance  (|M)|nilation 
■2392  for  the  town,  or  3062  for  the  whole  CDmmuue);  Si. 
Marcellin,  near  tlic  Isero  (population  2191  for  the  tuwn, 
or  2775  for  the  whole  commune):  Le  Buis,  ca]»ilal  of  Les 
Baronies,  on  the  Ouvezo  (population  1880  for  ilic  town,  or 
2180  fbr  the  whole  commune):  Pont-cn-Royans,  cajjittl  of 
Royaiies,  on  the  Bourne,  a  feeder  of  the  Isere :  Brian<;un, 
capital  uf  La  Brianconnois*  on  the  Gur&ane.  a  tributary  of 
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the  Durauec ;  St.  Bonnet,  capital  of  Lc  Champsaur,  on  the 
Diac,  a  feefler  of  the  Isire;  and  St.  Paul-Trois-Chdleaux, 
capital  of  Lc  Trica<linois,  not  far  from  the  Rhone. 

Dauphin^  had  two  archiepiscopal  sees,  Vienne  (now  united 
with  Lyon),  cstahlishcfl  in  the  second  century ;  the  diocese 
of  which  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Le  Viennois, 
and  extended  into  Ijc  Valentinois,  and  into  Le  Vivarais,  a 
district  of  T^n^uedoc.  end  included  355  parishes  and  10 
abbeys;  and  that  of  Embrun,  established  about  a.  d.  330. 
V'hich  comprehended  L'Embrunois  and  Le  Briuni^onnois,  and 
lextended  in  oPiovence,and  included  400  parishes  and  one 
abbey.  There  were  five  bishoprics :  Valence,  established 
in  the  third  century,  the  diocese  of  which  comprehended 
•part  of  Le  Valentinois.  and  extended  into  Le  Vivarais  in 
Languedoc,  and  included  NO  parishes  and  4  abbeys:  Gre- 
noble, established  in  the  fourth  ccntur>',  the  diocese  of 
vhich  comprehended  Le  Gr^sivaudan,  Le  Royands,  and 
Lc  Champsaur,  and  extended  into  Le  Valentinois  and 
into  Savoy,  and  included  334  parishes  and  2  abbeys;  Die, 
established  a.  d.  2'2tJ,  the  diocese  of  which  included  Le 
Diois,  and  extended  into  I^  Valentinois,  and  into  Pro- 
vence and  Le  Com  tat  Vennissin,  and  included  70  parishes 
and  one  abbey:  Gap,  estiil)lis>he<l  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
diocese  of  which  coniprehonde<l  Le  Oa|  envois,  and  ex- 
tended into  I>!s  Baronies  and  into  Provence,  and  included 
221  parishes  atidone  abbey;  and  St.  Paul-Trois-Chflteaux, 
the  di.')ce«e  of  which  comprehended  Le  Tricastinois,  and 
extended  into  Provence  and  into  Le  Comtat  Vcnaissin,  and 
included  34  parishes  and  one  abbey.  Beside  these  dioceses, 
those  of  Lyon  (archbishopric)  and  Belley  (in  Bugey),  ex- 
tended into  Le  Viennois ;  and  that  of  Vaison  (in  Le  Comtat 
de  Venaissin)  into  Lcs  Baronies.  When  Expilly  published 
his  Dictionnairtf  des  Gauteft  et  de  la  France,  a.  d.  1 7C4, 
there  were  11  abbeys  (including  one  which  had  been  fccu- 
larized)  and  70  convents,  and  other  religious  houses  for  men, 
beside  5  houses  of  the  Jesuits,  suppressed  in  1763;  10 
abbeys  and  41  convents  for  women:  these  establishments 
contained  1840  men  and  1005  women,  bound  by  monastic 
vows,  and  enjoyed  revenues  amount incr  in  the  aggregate  to 
837,200  livres,  or  nearly  35,60('/,  a  year.  The  Great  Char- 
treuse [Chartreuse]  was  the  most  important.  There 
were  beside  12  general  hospitals,  and  10  maladreries  or 
hospitals  for  lepers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Expilly  gives 
a  very  different  account  of  the  number  of  parishes  from 
that  given  by  Prudhomme  in  Le  Dictionnaire  Universel 
de  la  France,  and  (juoted  by  us  above ;  they  must  have 
adopted  different  principles  in  drawing  up  their  respective 
tables.  The  archbishop  of  Vienne  had  for  his  suffragans 
the  bishops  of  Grenoble,  Die,  and  Valence ;  of  Viviers  in 
\je  Vivarais  (I^nguedoc),  and  of  Geneva  or  Annecy,  and 
Maurienne  in  Savoy :  the  archbishop  of  Embrun  had  for 
his  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Digno,  Glanddves,  Grasse, 
Vence,  and  Sen^s,  all  in  Provence,  and  Nice  in  Italy.  The 
bishop  of  St.  Paul-Trois-Chateaux  was  a  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Aries,  in  Provence;  and  the  bishop  of  Gap, 
of  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  in  Provence. 

Since  the  Revolution,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  district  has  been  entirely  changed ;  the  archiepiscopal 
dignity  of  Vienne  has  been  incorporated  with  that  of  Lyon ; 
but  the  conjoint  diocese  comprehends  si-arcely  any  part  of 
the  antient  Dauphin^ :  that  of  Embrun  has  been  annexed 
to  those  of  Aix  and  Aries,  but  no  part  of  Daupliine  is  in 
the  conjoint  diocese.  The  bishop  of  Grenoble,  whose  dio- 
cese comprehends  the  department  of  Isdre,  is  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  and  Vienne;  the  bishop  of 
Valence,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  department  of 
Drdine,  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Avignon;  and 
the  bishop  of  Gap.  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment of  Ilaules  Alpes,  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Aix,  Aries,  and  Embrun.  The  other  bishoprics  of  Dau- 
phin6  have  been  abolished. 

Before  the  Roman  Connuest  this  countrj*  was  inhabited 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Allobrogcs  in  the  north,  and  in  the 
south  the  *^'e^alauni,  or  Segovellauni,  and  the  Tricastini, 
on  the  banks  of  the  RhOne ;  the  Tricorii  and  the  Caturiges, 
am  ing  the  Alps;  and  the  Vocontii  in  the  intermediate  space. 
rUc  Vocontii,  tho  Segalauni,  the  Tricastini,  and  perhaps 
the  Tricorii.  were  the  earliest  subdued.  The  AUobroges  had 
been  reduced  to  subjection  by  C.  Pomptinius,  the  praetor, 
a  short  time  before  Ctosar's  aiTival  in  Gaul;  but  the  Ca- 
turio^es,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  attempted  with  the  other  mountaineers  to 
impede  Cesar's  march  when  he  led  his  forces  out  of  Cisal- 


pine Gaul  to  oppose  the  HelTetii.  (CsM.,  BeL  Gal^  I^  10.) 
They  were  probably  subdued  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  In 
the  tirst  division  of  Gaul  into  four  pravinoes  (by  Augustus), 
Dauphin6  was  included  in  the  province  Narbonensis :  when, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  Gaul  was  subdivided  into  seventeen 
produces,  Dnupliin^  was  included  mostly  in  Viennensis, 
partly  in  Narbonensis  Secunda,  and  partly  in  Alpes  Mah- 
timo).  Among  the  principal  towns  under  the  Roman  do* 
minicm  were  Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Cularo,  afterwards 
Gratianopolis  (Grenoble),  in  the  territory  of  the  AUobroges; 
Valentia  (Valence),  in  the  territor>-  of  the  S^alauni;  Dta, 
(Die),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii;  and  Ebrodunun 
(Embrun),  in  that  of  the  Caturiges:  Vienna,  Valentia,  and 
Dea,  were  colonies.  Upon  tho  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Dauphin^  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bu^ 
gundians  [Burgundians]  ;  and  upon  the  overthrow  of  that 
kingdom  became  subject  to  the  Franks.  It  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel, 
and  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogiie  Ciquranc^ 
founded  by  Boson  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  oenluiy. 
[BouRGOGNB.]  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  oentuiy, « 
even  earlier,  many  feudal  principalities  were  formed  ii 
Dauphin6,  the  more  powerful  among  which  were  ealU 
counties,  the  others  baronies.  The  counts  of  Albon  acquind 
the  predominance  among  these  nobles,  and  in  courwof 
time  gained  possession  of  Le  Grt'^sivaudan,  Lo  ViennoiSkLs 
Gapen<;ois,  L  Embrunois,  and  Le  Briangonnois.  Guy  YIIL, 
who  died  alxiut  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  ivasthe 
first  who  had  the  title  of  Le  Dauphin;  his  sucoeisoii 
retained  it,  and  insensibly  the  title  of  (3ount  of  AUboa 
was  lost  in  that  of  Dauphin  of  Lo  Viennois,  and  the  oountij 
acquired  from  this  new  title  of  its  lords  the  name  of  Dm- 
phint*.  These  Dauphins  owed  feudal  subjection  to  tin 
Germanic  empire,  with  ^  Inch  the  crown  of  Buurgogne  kid 
been  united.  The  Dauphin,  Humbert  II.,  by  treaties  msde 
in  the  years  1343-49,  disposed  of  his  states  in  favour  of  dn 
king  of  France.  He  nominated  as  Dauphin,  by  the  trestf 
of  1343,  the  second  son  of  Philippe  VL  (de  Valois),  tha 
king  of  Franco ;  so  that  the  common  nut  ion  that  he  f  li* 
pulated  that  the  eldest  son  should  bear  the  title  ia  eiia- 
noous.  The  territory  thus  ceded  to  the  French  crofn 
comprehended  tho  districts  enumerated  above  as  beloomf 
to  the  counts  of  Albon :  the  other  parts  of  Dauphinesn 
subsequent  acquisitions.  (Expilly,  Prudhomme,  Did,  W- 
versel  de  la  Fraitre.) 

DAUPHINE'  D'AUVERGNE,  a  smaU  territmy  of 
Auvergne,  ceded  to  Guillaumo  IV.,  Count  of  Auvognc; 
when  deposed  from  his  county  by  his  uncle  Guillaums 
TAncien  (the  elder).  Vodable,  a  small  town  near  hmm, 
was  tho  capital. 

D'AVENANT,*  ^VILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Qzibid  in 
1605.  His  father  kept  the  Crown  Inn  there,  and  some 
have  gathered,  from  Wood's  words,  hints  of  a  conncctioo 
having  existed  between  his  mother  and  Shakspeare,  vbo 
frefiuented  that  place  of  entertainment.  He  was  entosd 
at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  be 
took  a  degree.  He  then  became  page  to  the  ducbesidf 
Richmondi,'  and  was  afterwards  in  the  family  of  Lord  Brooke 
the  poet.  In  1637  he  succeeded  Ben  Jonson  as  launst; 
and  m  1G41  was  accused  by  the  parliament,  and  fonedtB 
retire  to  France.  Two  years  after,  he  was  knighted  bj 
Charles,  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester;  but  in  1646  we  find 
him  again  in  France,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  the  emplflf 
of  Henrietta.  Being  taken  prisoner  at  sea  in  1661,  he  on^ 
escaped  being  tried  for  his  life  by  the  intercession  of  some 
friends,  among  whom  are  said  to  have  been  Milton  and 
Whitelocke.  His  works  consist  of  dramas,  masques,  ad- 
dresses, and  on  unfinished  epic  called  Gondibert,  which  be 
dedicates  to  Hobbes.  The  only  work  for  which  he  is  nor 
remembered  is  an  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  in  which  be 
was  engaged  with  Dryden ;  *  and  mar>'ellous  indeed  ii  it 
that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indubitable  genius  sbou^ 
have  combined  to  debase  and  vulgarise  and  pollute  aucb  t 
poem;  but,  to  the  scandal  of  the  English  stage,  it  is  tb«ir 
Tempest,  and  not  Shakspeare's,  which  is  to  this  day  repre- 
sented.' (Southey.)  He  o-pixiars  to  have  been  the  first  to 
mix  the  English  drama  with  tho  French  heroic  play,  and 
to  introduce  the  examples  of  moral  virtue  *WTit  in  \en€, 
and  performed  in  recitative  music'  (Drvden.)  As  he  e»U- 
blished  a  theatre  as  early  as  1637,  the  times  might  be  partly 
in  fault,  but  his  long  residence  in  France  had  probably 

•  Or  PaTpnaiit:  «  joke  in  Wood's 'Athen.  Ozon.*  reiNlen  It  pnybaUe  tbtl 


influenced  bis  tasto.     He  died  in  ]e66»  and  was  buried  in 

Wesloun-'  -  ^  ^'  -     :  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon, ;  Biogr.  Brit. ; 
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DAVID.    [Hsiu^MsO 

0AV1D.  JACQUES  LOUIS  was  bom  at  Paris  in  17aO. 

In  1774  he  went  to  Rome  to  study;  he  returned  to  France 

leu  >inm  afierwarfls,  and  attained  considerable  reputation, 

lioib  a^  an  bij>torical  and  purLniit  painter.     Upon  the  break- 

iitg  out  of  the   revolution  be  threw  himself  amongst  the 

ioremoAt  ranks  of  the  revolutionists.     Ue  was  the  intimate 

of  Rob€:^pierre^  and  was  appointed  manager  of  all 

spectacles  and  allegorical  shows  of  the  repoblic.     lie 

>ed  to  construct  a  colossal  figure  of  the  people  out  of 

ins  of  the  statues  of  the  kinecs,  tobe  placed  on  t  he  Pont- 

NeuC  but  never   proceeded   farther   than  a  model,  from 

«  K,  ^    however,  the  design  for  the  reverse  of  the  republican 

^   taken,  which  was  used  several   years.      When 

rre,  anticipating:  his  downMl,  expressed  himself 

die  the  death  of  Socrates,  David,  who  was  present, 

-d,   ♦  Robe:*pierre*  if  you  will  drink  the  hemlock  I 

kwiil  dnuk  it  also.'     In  1794  he  was  denounced,  and  im- 

krtftjned^  altogether  for  about  a  year ;   but  was  ultimately 

flMniud,  and  ap|>ears  theiicefurward  to  ha^e  taken  a  less 

ttOiBtnent   part  m  political  matters.     He  was  appointed 

ifioeipal  painter  to  the  National  Institute.    In  181^^  he 

ras  bani&ued  from  France  with  those  who  had  voted  lor 

tbe  dwith  uf  Louis  XVI..  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Brtis- 

M^  where  he  die<l  December  29,  1823.    Many  aneodotet 

if  bis  cruelty  during  the  revolution  arc  related  by  his  cne- 

mm^,  but  ihey  are  not  well  authenticated  ;  others,  in  proof 

iC  laU    patriotic   mac^nanimity,   are  scarcely   better  c^ta- 

He  appears  in  truth  to  have  been  a  man  of  narrow 

•itv,  and  of  a  warm  but  not  malicious  disposition.    He 

]^  Its  b*ing  atflitfted  with  a  tumour  in  his  jaw, 

•  i^fl^tired  his  appearance,  and  sodisturbod  his  utter- 

tb«t  he  could  not  speak  ten  words  in  the  same  tone. 

tU  imi^rfect  siteech  he  added  a  blustering  manner. 

%id  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wijsh,  tliat,  if  an  A  the* 

n  won?  to  revisit  the  earth,  he  might  lake  hira  for  a 

t.    This  i»  tho  key  to  his  stjle,  which  is  a 

I  (on  of  the  Greek  sculptures;  his  figures  are 

'    iplhI  and  put  in  motion;  his  drawing  is 

'impK^ksition  classical;  but  his  desie^i  is 

It  iiititicial,  with  a  hard  outline  and   harsh 

'  Rape  of  the  Sabtnes*  is  considered  one  of 

<  works,  which  are  chiefly  at  Paris,    His  por- 

in>n  is  well  known. 

.    ^,  ST.,  a  city  and   parish   in  tho  hundred  of 

luU  m  the  western  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire.    It 

ntly  lar^e  and  populous,  and  dunno^  the  middle 

^    lb  a  rv^ort  of  a   great  number  of  pilgrims^    At 

Its    apiiearanco    is    that    of  a   poor   Tillage,   the 

l^ou*«^,  excepting  those  of  the  clerin''»  being   mostly  in  a 

Iruinrtu*  stale.      Tlie  locality  is  lonely,  and  Vm  nei^hbour- 

'         "      rjct  wild  and  unimproved;  but  it  is  still  an  interesting 

-    the  seat   of  a  large  episcopal   see,  with  a  fine 

1  the  remains  of  other  magnificent  religious 

situation  ir  near  the  rocky  promontory  called 

^  iiiiad,  on  a  declivity,  a  mile  from  the  northern 

of  St.  Bride's  Bay.  16  miles  north-west  of  Haveilord- 

-r.  ,w,riii,w*»M  of  Pembroke,  and  *270  west  of  I^ndom 

^lion  of  the  parl&h,  of  which  the  Lsle  of 

L      ' -i  a  part,  was  2388.      Druidical  remains 

lus  tn  the  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  sepulchral 

stones,  barrtiws,  tvimuli,   holy  wells  and  some 

'f  n%      It  is  said  that  a  church  and   mo- 

mnded  here  by  St.  Patrick  about  aj>.  470. 

lAin  however  that  in  the  first  period  after  the  mtro- 

of  Christianity  into  Britain,  three  archbishops*  seats 

■d,  namely,  London  (transferred  afterward.^  to 

),  York,  and  Cacrleon,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 

lli  ^     '       list  was  removed  about  a.  d.  5 1 1»,  in 

r,  to  Mynyw  (called  by  the  Romans 

, .  i»i  d  the  name  of  St.  Diivid*s  in  honour 

[hop  and  saint,  by  whom  the  trans-fer  was  ac- 

■Hence  the  appellation  of  Menet^ensis^  assumed 

ips  of  this  see,  which  was  the  Tnetro|wlitan  and 

i\\  st'c  of  Wales  until  A.D.  930,  when  Sampson, 

^  -five  archbishops,  withdrew  to  Britanny, 

i !  tm  his  clergy  and  the  sacred  pall  of  oUicc. 

,iuu  of  this  holy  epho*l  by  Crcssy^  1,  33>  c,  15.) 

coatiaued  however  to  administer  coxiaecra- 


tion  to  the  priesthood  until  the  rei^n  of  Henry  I<,  when 
Bishop  Bernard  acknowledged  subtection  Co  the  fee  of 
Canterbury.  The  diocese  of  St.  David^s  contains  the 
entire  couniies  of  Pembroke,  Caermariheu,  Brecknock,  and 
parts  i\t'  Radnor,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Montgomery,  and 
Glamorgan.  The  ecclesiastical  corporation  consists  of  a 
bishop,  four  archdeacons,  a  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer, 
nineteen  prebendaries,  eight  vicars  choral,  four  choristers^ 
and  several  subordinate  otliccrs.  On  ihc  south  side  of  the 
city»  towards  the  sea-shore,  stands  the  calliedral,  the  epis- 
conal  palace,  and  college  of  St.  Mary,  in  ruins,  and  several 
other  buddings  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy  and  other 
appropriate  uses.  This  group  occupies  a  spa  do  us  area 
called  The  Close,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  lofiy  wall 
about  a  mile  in  circumference, having  four  entrances,  north, 
south,  eastf  and  west*  TJie  principal  gate  is  the  eastern, 
between  two  massive  towers,  one  sixty  feet  high.  The  little 
river  Alan  runs  through  the  area, and  was  crossed  by  a  marble 
bridge,  worn  and  polished  by  the  pilgrims'  feet.  Th'mgh 
great  dHmac;e  was  ilone  to  these  edifices  by  the  puritan 
fanatics  of  the  seventeenlh  century,  their  fonner  mag- 
nificence, when  the  episcopal  power  was  equivalent  to  so- 
vereignty, is  apparent  in  all  that  remains.  The  bishoi/s 
palace  was  tho  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  the 
kitchen  and  cellars  being  no  less  admirable  than  the  state 
apartments.  The  first  cathedral,  from  its  nearness  to  tho 
sea,  was  often  plundered,  and  at  last  was  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed by  Fianish  and  Norwegian  pirates  in  1037.  The 
arciiitecture  of  the  present  structure,  which  was  erected  by 
Peter,  the  Ibrty-ninth  bishop,  is  Norman,  blended  with  the 
richly-pointed  Got liic.  It  is  cruciform,  307  feet  in  length* 
with  a  lofty  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  a  lutve,  choir,  tran- 
septs, side  aisles,  and  lateral  chapels,  one  of  which  is  roofud 
with  slal)^  of  freestone.  The  rood-loft,  screen,  and  rooH 
which  is  of  Iri>h  oak,  nre  specimens  of  great  architectural 
skill.  The  choir  is  very  lofty,  containing  iwenty-etght 
stalls  and  a  curious  moveable  pulpit.  Tiie  bi;?hop*s  throne 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  resembles  that  in  Exeter 
cathedral.  An  altar-tomb,  of  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Prince  Arthur  in  the  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cester. Numerous  antiquarian  relics  are  collecteil  and 
preservefl  in  the  building.  In  the  walU  and  tloor  arc  n)any 
sepuli  iiral  monuments  of  the  early  bisihops  of  the  see,  as 
Giialdus  Cambrensis,  Anselm,  Gower,  &c-  The  most 
antient  is  that  of  Rhys  ap  Gruffyd,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
A.  D.  1H*6;    and  the  most  veneraitd  is  the  shrine  of  the 
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Archbishop  St.  David,  the  tutelar  suini 
many  ages  it  was  visited  by  innumei  ^^ 

whom  we IX?  many  nobles  and  kings.    AV  i  t 

paid  his  devotions  in  1 077,  Henr>'  IL  m  1 171,  and  Ktiwurd 
1.  and  Queen  Eleanor  in  I  iH4.  The  shi  ine  has  four  recesses 
for  the  deposit  of  the  oflcrmgs  of  the  pilgrims,  who  at  once 
relieved  their  consciences  and  their  pockets.  It  was  or- 
dained by  FopeCalixtus  that  two  piljrrnnuges  to  St.  David's 
sbniild  be  accounted  equivalent  in  efhoacy  to  one  to  Rome : 
*  Roma  scmcl  quantum  dat  bis  Menevia  tantunu'  The 
handsomo  college  of  St,  Mary  was  fuundefl  in  1305  by 
John  of  Gaunt.  The  chapter-house  contains  a  school -ro*jm 
for  the  instruction  of  the  choristers  and  an  elegant  dining- 
room,  with  kitchen  and  cellars,  for  the  Ube  of  the  canons 
when  they  assemble  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  see.  The 
bisliop  of  St.  David's  formerly  possessed  several  other 
palaces  and  manor-houses  in  the  counties  of  Pembroke, 
Cardigan,  and  Brecknock.  The  present  episcopal  residence 
IS  at  Abergwilly,  near  the  city  of  Caermarthcn.  in  a  noble 
palace  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Burgess.  Among  his  distinguished 
predecessors  in  the  see  have  been  Dr.  Davic^*  a  translator 
of  the  English  Bible  at  the  Reformation,  and  V>Tf^  l^ud. 
Bull,  Louth,  and  Horsley. 

(Tanner's  Notitia  Mimastiea,  p.  717  ;  Dugdale's  Mfmax- 
tkon,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1301;    Fenton's  Pr    '     '     '  -   '    p 

Burgess's  Vindication,  ^c.^  4to.,  181'-  '" 

A  eta  Sanctorum  Mar  tin,  t  ora .  i . ,  p.  39  ;  i  ^ .  .vi  i  ^  ^  i 
Bmuties   qf  I  fallen,  vol  xviii.,  p,  821-940.     Tl: 
MS.,  No.  1204,  contains  the  statutes  of  the  caii  —  a.,  ..xd 
documents  relating  to  its  possessions.) 

DAVID'S  DAY,  ST.,  March  1.  St.  David,  archbishop 
of  Menevia,  now  called  from  hira  St,  Da^id*s,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, lived  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuncii  of  the  Chr*)'- 
tmn  flpra;  Pits  telb  us  that  he  died  at  tho  a::c  of  1 45  years. 
He  is  said,  in  the  daj-s  of  the  memorable  Arthur,  to  huvc 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Saxons*  his  soldiers  duntig  the 
eonAiet,  for  distinction  and  as  a  military  colour,  wearing 
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Uehs  in  their  caps.  In  memory  of  this  ficfht  the  Welsh 
itill  wear  the  lock  on  St.  David's  Day ;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  Shakspearc  alludes  in  *  Hon.  V./  act  v.  so.  1,  when 
he  makes  Gower  upbraid  Pistol  for  mocking  *  at  an  antient 
tradition,  begun  upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as 
a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour.*  (See  Brand's 
Popular  Antiq,  4to..  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  Brady's  Clavis  Calendariay 
8vo.  Loud.  1812,  vol.  i.  p.  228,  &c.) 

DAVIS,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  navigator  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dartmouth  in  Devon- 
shire, and  distim^uished  himself  by  three  voyages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage,  which  he  undertook  between 
1585  and  1587.  He  discovered  the  strait,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  far  as  72® 
N.  lat.,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  the  opposite  coast,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  icebergs  which  lined  it  north  of 
the  Polar  Circle.  He  afterwards  made  ftvo  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  killed  in  the  last  (1605)  in  the  strait  of 
Malacca,  by  some  Japanese,  as  it  is  reported.  Ho  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  second  voyage  to  the  north-west, 
and  of  one  to  the  East  Indies. 

DAVIS'S  STRAIT  unites  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Atlantic, 
extending  belwtHjn  Greenland  on  the  east  and  Cumberland 
island  on  the  west,  in  a  northern  direction.  Its  extent  is 
not  well  determined.  Navigators  commonly  understand  by 
this  name  the  sea  extending  west  of  Greenland  from  Cape 
Farewell  (60°  N.  lat.)  to  Disco  Island  (70*^  W.  lat.)  Its 
narrowest  part  is  near  the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  is  about  200 
miles  across.  It  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  whalers,  the 
fish  beint^  more  numerous  here  than  in  other  seas  near  the 
pole.  But  the  immense  icebergs,  whioh  even  in  summer  line 
the  western  roasts  of  the  strait,  and  the  violence  of  the 
currcnts,  render  these  voyages  very  dangerous.  Many 
of  the  icebergs  rise  some  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  whalers  which  arrive  at  the  end  of  April  or 
in  the  beginning  of  May  find  the  whole  strait  blocked  up  by 
a  barrier  of  icebergs  between  Cape  Walsingham  and  the 
Greenland  coast.  The  current,  which  runs  along  tho  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  turns  round  Cape  Farewell  and  conti- 
nues along  the  western  coast  of  Gre«nland,  nearly  up  to 
the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  crosses  the  strait  to  Cape  Wal- 
singham and  continues  in  a  southern  direction  to  Labrador 
and  Newf  )undland.  By  this  current  the  immense  icebergs 
of  Davis  Strait  are  carried  down  to  the  centre  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  where  they  sometimes  are  met  with  as  far  as 
40A  N.  lat.  The  cnintries  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  rise  in 
rocky  m(»untains  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  exhibit  a 
verj'  scanty  vegetation.  They  are  inhabiied  by  the  Esqm'- 
maux. 

DAVISON,  SECRETARY.     [Elizabeth.] 

DAVITE,  a  name  ^iven  to  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  ^\n\\v\ 
in  a  warm  spring  which  contains  sulphuric  a-id,  near  Bogoia 
in  Columbia.  It  occurs  massive,  is  of  a  fine  fibrous  struc- 
ture, a  white  colour,  and  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  soluble, 
and  has  a  very  astringent  taste. 

DAVY,  SIR  HUMPHRY,  was  born  at  Penzance  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.  His  ancestors 
had  long  possessed  a  small  estate  at  Varfoll,  in  the  parish 
of  Ludgvan.  His  father  was  a  car\'er  in  wood.  According 
to  Dr.  Paris,  one  of  Sir  Humphry's  biographers,  his  fxither 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  intellect ;  and 
his  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  very  respectable  woman, 
wlio  conducted  herself,  according  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Humphrj',  so  as  to  gain  the  regard  and  good 
will  of  ever}'  one.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  Hum- 
phry was  sixteen  years  oM  ;  but  his  mother  lived  to  witness 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  her  son  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  chemical  science.  In  speaking  of  his  early  days, 
Dr.  Ddvy  admits  that  many  boj's  have  shown  precocious 
indications  of  talents  supeiior  to  his ;  *  there  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  his  mind,'  he  adds,  *  it  catinot  be  doubted,  the 
genuine  quality  of  genius,  or  that  ])ower  of  intelle;'t  which 
exiills  its  posrcssor  above  tho  crowd,  and  which,  by  its  own 
energies  and  native  vigour,  grows  and  expands,  and  comes 
to  maturity,  aided  indeed  and  modified  by  circumstances, 
but  in  nowise  created  by  them.*  It  appears  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  had  a  vi\nd  and  fertile  imagination,  and 
was  fund  of  poetry,  and  his  brother  has  prcser\ed  several 
favourable  specimens  of  his  poetic  talent.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  fortunately  placed  at  school  in  the 
first  ine^Iance;  but  he  was  afterwards,  till  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  with  Dr.  Cardew,  whose  school  he  quitted 
in  1793.    Here  he  appears  to  hare  made  considerable  pro- 


gress in  learning,  but  certainly  not  such  as  gave  any  mdi 
cation  of  his  future  eminence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795  ho  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Borlase,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  Penxance,  where 
he  appears  to  have  laid  down  an  extensive  plan  of  study, 
not  merely  of  the  sciences  which  related  to  his  profession, 
b\it  the  learned  languages,  mathematict,  history,  &c.  Dr. 
Davy  states  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  precise  account 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  medical  studies ;  but  in  tbt 
fourth  year  after  he  had  commenced  them  he  was  con- 
sidered comi)etent  by  Dr.  Beddocs  to  take  charge  of  an 
establishment  which  he  had  founded  at  Bristol  under  tht 
name  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution;  this  was  in  1798,  whet 
he  was  scarcx>ly  twenty  years  old. 

In  the  followhig  year  Dr.  Beddoes  published  a  work,  en- 
titled *  Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledgfi^ 
principally  from  the  West  of  England.'  Among  the<«  wew 
contained  *  Essays  on  Heat,  Light,  and  the  Combinations 
of  Light,  with  a  new  Theory  of  Respiration ;  on  the  Gene- 
ration of  Oxygen  Gas,  and  tho  Causes  'jf  the  Coloun  rf 
Organic  Bodies.  By  Humphry  Davy.*  These  essays,  hi 
first  publication,  his  brother  characterizes  *  as  the  bold  it- 
tempts  of  an  original  and  enterprising  mind,*  and  obserra 
that  they  •  bear  the  stamp  at  the  same  time  of  youth  u4 
of  genius,  in  the  faults  of  the  one  and  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  the  other.'  Most  of  the  peculiar  views  deve- 
loped in  these  essays  were  speedily  abandoned  by  the  w- 
thor;  and  his  brother  admits  that  many  of  the  specuh- 
tions,  he  might  perhaps  have  said  most,  were  wild  am! 
visionan',  and  adds,  what  will  be  readily  admitted,  *  tlul 
the  wildest  of  them  are  most  natural  to  a  young  mind  jint 
entering  on  the  twilight  of  physical  science,  gifted  vilk 
high  powers  and  a  vivid  imagination.' 

His  next  recorded  experiments  relate  to  the  exiitem 
of  silica  contained  in  various  plants,  especially  in  the  ep 
dermis  of  cane ;  and  in  1800  he  publisned  in  onevclnw 
8vo.  a  work  entitled  *  Researches,  Chemical  and  PhUov- 
ph.cal,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respip- 
tion.'  In  this  work,  which  contained  the  details  of  nuine- 
reus  highly  interesting  experiments,  he  has  minutely^ 
tailed  the  extraordinary  eifects  produced  both  upon  hinMf 
and  others  by  respiring  nitrous  oxide,  a  gas  till  then  demil 
iirespirable.  Tliis  work  also  contains  on  account  of  seM 
extiemely  hazardous  experiments  which  he  made  up«>l 
himflolf  in  breathing  cirburettcd  hydrogen,  carbonic  aril 
gas,  azote,  hydrogen,  and  nitric  oxide:  in  these  dangeratt 
trials  his  life  was  more  than  once  nearly  sacrificed. 

In  1801  Davy  came  to  I^ondon,  and  on  the  25th  of  Arril 
he  gave  his  first  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Hebe|U 
with  the  history  of  galvani^sm.  detailed  the  successive  oil- 
coveries,  and  described  the  different  methods  of  accumth 
lating  it ;  and  on  the  31st  of  M.ay,  1802,  he  was  appoint^ 
professor.  From  the  year  1800  to  1807  a  great  ^-arictrrf 
subjects  attracted  his  attention,  especially  gah^anism  vA 
electro-chemical  science ;  tho  examination  of  astringeBt 
vegetable  matter  in  connection  with  the  art  of  tanning,  mi 
the  analysis  of  locks  and  minerals  with  relation  to  geology 
and  to  agricultural  chemistn.  In  November,  18U7,  oi 
second  Bakcrian  lecture  was  read,  in  which  he  announwd 
the  most  important  and  unexpected  discover)'  of  the  de 
composition  of  the  fixed  alkalis  by  galvanism,  and  of  the 
metallic  nature  of  their  bases,  to  which  he  gave  the  iianei 
of  potassium  and  sodium.  Dr.  Paris  has  well  observed  thai 
*  Since  the  account  given  by  Newton  of  his  first  discovcriei 
in  optics  it  miiy  be  questioned  whether  .so  happy  and  su^ 
cessful  an  instance  of  philosophical  induction  has  o'er  been 
afforded  as  that  by  which  Davy  discovered  the  coraposiiion 
of  the  fixed  alkalis.'  From  the  year  1808  to  1814.  ibi 
following  papers  by  Daw  Mere  read  before  the  Rojil 
Society,  and  published  in  tlieir  *  Transactions':— 

*  Electro  chemical  Researches  on  the  Decomposition  of 
the  Earths ;  with  Observations  on  the  Metals  obtained  from 
the  Alkaline  Earths,  and  on  the  Amalgam  procured  from 
Ammonia,*  read  June  30th,  1S08. 

*  An  Account  of  some  New  Analytical  Reseaichcs  on  the 
Nature  of  certain  Bodies,  particularly  the  Alkalis,  Phos- 
phorus, Sulphur,  Ciu*honaceous  Matter,  and  the  Acids 
hitherto  uncompounded;  with  some  general  Obser>'atiuDS 
on  Chemical  Theory,'  December  13th,  1808. 

*  New  Analytical  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  certain 
Bodies;  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for 
1808,*  Februaiy,  ISO!^ 

*  Tho  Bakcrian  Lcctiure  for  1800  ;  on  some  new  Electzo- 
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pheTnicnl  Researches  on  various  Ohjecls,  particularly  the 
Metullic  Bjdies,  from  the  Alkalis  and  Eartlis,  and  on  some 
UoinhiLmtions  of  Hydrogen.'  November  16 ih,  1809. 

*  Rc'^earohes  on  ihe  Oxymunatic  Acid,  its  Nature  and 
Combinations,  and  on  the  EU'mcnts  of  Muriatic  Acid : 
with  Bonic  E\porimeuts  on  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus/  July 
12th,  ISIU. 

'  The  Bakcrian  Lecture  for  1810,  on  some  of  the  Combi- 
nations of  Oxynniriatic  Acid  Gas  and  Oxygen,  and  on  the 
Chemical  Kolations  of  those  Priuciplus  to  Inflammable 
Bodies,'  November  15th,  1810. 

'  On  a  Combination  of  Oxymuriatic  Gas  and  Oxvgen 
Gas.'  February  2 1st,  1 8 1 1 . 

*  On  «omc  Combinations  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur, 
and  on  some  other  Subjects  of  Chemical  Inquiry,*  June 
iStli,  lsl2. 

'  On  a  new  Dctoiiatinp  Cjm)K>und,'  Nov.  5,  1812. 

*  Some  further  Obsenations  on  a  new  Detonating  Sub- 
itance/  July  1st,  1813. 

*  Some  Experiments  and  Obser^-at ions  on  the  Substances 
produced  in  diflercnt  Chemical  Processes  on  Fluor  Spar/ 
July  8th,  1813. 

'  An  Account  of  some  new  Experiments  on  the  Fluoric 
Doinpounds ;  with  some  Observations  on  other  Objects  of  i 
Qtiemieai  Inquiry,*  Feb.  1 3th,  1814.  j 

After  ihe  enumeration  of  these  important  subjects,  we  I 
sannot  do  better  than  refer  to  them  in  the  words  of  his  ! 
irothcr  and  biographer.     *  I  shall  not,'  says  Dr.  Davy,  '  at-  I 
imupt  an  analysis  of  these  papers ;  I  shall  give  merely  a  ' 
kkeieh  of  the  most  impoitant   facts  and  discoveries  which  I 
ihey  roniain,  referring  the  chemical  reader  to  the  original  | 
lor  full  satisfaction.     Afier  the  extraction  of  metallic  bases  | 
Brom  the  fixel  alkalis,  analo&ries  of  the  strongest  kind  indi-  ! 
sated  that  the  alkalne  eaiihs  are  similarly  constituted ; 
ind  he  succecdotl  in  proving  this  in  a  satibfuctory  manner.  ' 
But  owing  to  various  circumstances  of  peculiar  properties, 
be  was  not  able,  on  his  ilrst  attempts,  to  obtain  the  metals 
bff  thMe  earths  in  a  tolerably  pure  and  insulated  state  for 
the  purpose  of  examination.    On  his  return  to  tho  labora- 
tory after  his  illness,  this  was  one  of  his  first  undertakings. 
He  accomplished  it  to  a  certain  extent,  by  uniting  a  process 
■f  MM.  Bcrzelius  and  Pont  in,  who  were  then  engas^  in 
the  tamo  inquir>-,  with  one  of  his  own.     Bv  negatively  dec- 
Irifying  the  earths,  bliu;htly  moistened,  ana  mixed  with  red 
nide  of  mercur>',  in  contact  with  a  globule  of  mercur}',  he 
ilbtained  amalgams  of  their  mctalli<;  bases ;  and  by  distilla- 
tioD,  with  peculiar  precautions,  he  expelled  the  greater  part 
ef  the  mercuiy.    Even  now,  in  ronse<iueuce  of  the  very 
Binute  quantities  of  the  bases  which  he  procured,  and  their 
nry  powerful  attraction  for  oxygon,  he  was  only  ablo  to 
■Mertain  a  few  of  their  properties  in  a  hasty  manner.  They 
were  of  silver)'  lubtrc,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  fixed 
■t  t  red  heat,  and  heavier  than  water.'    At  a  high  tempe- 
nture  they  abstracted  ox)  gen  fi-um  the  glass,  and  at  ordi- 
■aiy  temperatures  from  the   atmosphere  and  water,  the 
ktter  of  which  in  consefjuence  thev  decomposed. 

'The  names  he  ]>roi)osv.*d  for  them,  and  by  which  they 
bive  since  been  called,  were  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
iodmagnium,  which  he  afterwards  altered  to  maG;iiesium. 
*The  same  analogies  were  nearly  as  strong  applied  to  the 
fvoper  earths ;  and  he  attempted  their  decomposition  in  a  I 
limilar  manner,  but  not  with  the  same  success.    Hy  the  j 
ietioD  of  potassium  proof  was  obtained  that  they  consLst  of  - 
btses  united  to  oxygen;  but  whether  these  bases  were  in- 
iimmable  substances  merely,  or  metalli**  intlammable  sub- 
■tinces,  was  yet  a  probloiu,  which  has  since  been  solved  by 
the  labours  of  Wiihler,  Bussy,  and  Berzelius.     Analogy  was 
in  Ikvour  of  tho  latter  inference,  as  was  also  tho  circum- 
llanee  that  the  bases  of  these  earths  are  capable  of  entering 
bto  union  with  iron  ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
inquiries  just  mentioned,  as  regards  the  majority  of  them, 
ill  but  the  basis  of  silica,  which  yet  remains  doubtful. 

'The  auplication  of  these  facts  to  geoloify  was  full  of  pro- 
niie;  ana  he  indulged  in  the  hope  that  they  might  ger%'0 
to  explain  not  only  some  of  the  ma<t  mysterious  phenomena 
of  natiiro,  as  caniiquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  the  combus- 
tion of  meteoric  stones  and  falling  stars,  but  might  ulti- 
Hately  lead  to  a  gtmeral  hypothesis  of  the  fonnation  of  tho 
crust  of  the  earth.' 

His  ideas  on  this  last  subject,  which  he  afterwards  in  great 
tocasure  relinquished,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Davy's  Lite  of 
Sir  Humphry,  vol.  L,  p.  397. 
After  efibcling  tho  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalis, 


Davy,  reasonmg  f\rom  analogy,  conjectured  that  ammonia 
might  also  contain  oxygen  ;  and  his  first  experiments  were 
favourable  to  this  supposition ;  but  thoy  contained  a  fallacy. 
In  his  various  papers  on  'oxymuriatic  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds *  he  establishes  the  views  of  Scheele  res])ecting  its 
nature,  and  proves  that  the  reasoning  of  Berlhollet,  which 
hod  generally  been  admitted  by  chemists,  was  fallacious.  He 
shows  that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  not  a  compound,  as  supposed 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  but  an  undecomposed  body, 
to  which,  on  account  of  its  green  colour,  he  gave  the  nanie 
of  chlorine.  In  1810  he  publishe<l  the  first  volume  of  his 
*  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,'  which,  although  they 
bear  marks  of  haste,  contain  much  interesting  matter:  no 
further  portion  of  this  work  was  nrinted.  His  '  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  which  appeared  soon  after,  is 
u  work  containing  much  useful  matter,  and  replete  with 
sound  and  practical  views  of  the  subject. 

One  of  his  greatest  inventions  was  that  of  the  miner's 
safety-himp,  the  first  paper  in  relation  to  which  ap])eared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  fur  1 8 1 5,  and  the  last  in  1 8 1 7% 

Sir  Humphr>'  IxKrame  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
IS'JO,  and  he  continued  to  contribute  papers  on  subjects  of 
great  interest  for  some  years.  Among  the  most  curious  of 
these,  and  full  of  promise  as  to  utility,  were  those  which 
related  to  the  modes  of  protecting  the  copper  sheathing  of 
ships ;  from  causes  however  which  oven  nis  sagacity  could 
not  foresee,  tho  plan  proved  abortive. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  imperfect  and  slight  sketch 
of  the  discoveries  of  this  very  extraordinary  man  and  emi* 
nent  chemist ;  a  list  of  his  works,  or  at  any  rate,  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  I>r.  Paris's  Life  of 
him.  With  respect  to  his  philosophical  character,  the 
parallel  which  has  been  drawn  between  him  and  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  by  tlio  late  Dr.  Ilenr}',  while  it  does  justice  to  both, 
presents  the  powers  of  Davy  in  a  strong  and  clear  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  language  of  one  who  was  deeply  versed 
in  the  sciences  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  ultimately 
acquainted  with  the  philosopher  whose  portrait  he  draws. 

*  To  those  high  gifts  of  naturo  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  genius,  and  which  constitute  its  very  essence,  both 
these  eminent  men  united  an  unwearied  industry  and  zeal 
in  research,  and  habits  of  accurate  reasoning,  without  which 
even  the  energies  of  genius  are  inade<]uate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  great  scientific  designs.  With  these  excellencies, 
common  to  both,  thoy  were  nevertheless  distinguished  by 
marked  intellectual  peculiarities.  Bold,  ardent,  and  enthu- 
siastic, Davy  soared  to  greater  heights ;  he  commanded  a 
wider  horizon  ;  and  his  keon\-ision  penetmted  to  its  utmost 
boundaries.  His  imagination,  in  the  highest  dei^ee  fertile 
and  inventive,  took  a  rapid  and  extensive  range  m  the  pur- 
suit of  conjectural  analogies,  which  he  submitted  to  close 
and  patient  comparison  with  known  facts,  and  tried  by  an 
appeal  to  ingenious  and  conclusive  ex|  eriments.  He  was 
endued  with  the  spirit  and  was  a  master  of  the  practice  of 
the  inductive  logic ;  and  he  has  left  us  some  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  the  etlicacy  of  that  great  instrument  of  human 
reason  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  He  applied  it  not  only  to 
connect  classes  of  facts  of  more  hmitinl  extent  and  im]K)rt- 
ance,  but  to  develop  great  and  comprehensive  laws,  which 
embrace  phenomena  that  are  almost  universal  to  the  natural 
world.  In  exjdaining  these  laws  he  cast  upon  them  the 
illumination  of  liis  own  clear  and  vivid  conception ;  he  felt 
an  intense  admiration  of  the  beauty,  order,  and  harmony 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  perfect  chemistr}'  of  nature; 
and  he  expressed  those  feelings  with  a  force  of  eloquence 
which  could  issue  only  firom  a  mind  of  the  highest  powers 
and  the  finest  sensibilities.'  ^Elements  of  Chemistry,  1 1th 
edition.) 

Davy  was  knighted  on  tho  8th  of  April,  ]81'2,  and  on  tho 
1 1th  of  the  same  month  he  married  Mrs.  Apreeco,  the  widow 
of  Shuckburgh  Ashby  Aprcece,  Esn.,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Apreece ;  this  lady  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Charles  Kerr,  of  Kelso,  Esq.,  and  iHJSsessed  a  ver>'  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  was  atWrwards  created  a  baronet. 
He  died  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  1829,  at  (Jeneva. 

DAVYNE,  a  silicious  mineral  found  in  cavities  in  some 
of  the  masses  ejected  from  Vesuvius;  tho  primary'  form  is 
a  rhomboid,  but  it  occurs  in  regular  hexagonal  prisms, 
with  the  terminal  edges  truncated.  Its  fracture  is  con- 
choidal ;  cleavajre  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  hexagonal 
pri  -m.  It  is  transparent,  colour  white  or  yellowish  brown. 
Streak  white,  lustre  vitreous,  pearly  u^ion  the  cleavage 
planes,    Uardnesy,  5.U,  5.5. ;  tpeciflc  gra^,  2.4. 
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DAWES,  RICHARD,  xvaa  bom  at  Mftrkct-Bosworth  in 
the  year  1708.  His  first  tcarlior  was  Anthony  Blackwall, 
the '  well-known  author  of  The  Sacred  Classics,  after 
which  he  spent  some  lime  at  the  Charter  House,  and  went 
to  Emanuel  Colleijp,  Canibridire,  in  the  year  1 725 ;  ho  was 
clectel  fellow  in  17:^1.  In  173f)  he  published  a  specimen 
of  a  translation  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  into  Greek  hexameters, 
which  proved,  as  he  afterwaids  admitted  {Pre/,  to  his 
MiJtceHanm  Critica),  that  he  was  then  very  insutliciently 
acriuainted  with  the  Greek  language.  He  became  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  173S; 
but  his  disai(rec;iblo  manners  diminished  the  number  of 
his  scholars,  and  he  resigned  the  situation  in  1740.  In  his 
latter  days  his  principal  employment  was  rowing  in  a  boat 
on  the  Tyne ;  he  died  at  Haworth  21st  of  March,  1706. 
The  work  on  which  his  fame  rests  is  his  '  Miscellanea 
Critica,*  published  at  Cambridge  in  1745,  which  places 
him  in  the  same  class  with  Bcnlley  and  Person  as  a  verbal 
Greek  critic.  The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  of 
which  the  first  contains  some  emendations  of  Terentianus 
Maurus  :  the  second  is  a  specimen  of  the  want  of  accuracy 
in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Pindar;  in  the  third  are  some 
geneial  observations  on  the  Grcwik  language,  to  which  are 
added  stmic  emenrlations  of  Callimachus;  the  fourth  is  a 
short  discussion  on  the  Dij^mma;  and  the  fifth  is  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  Aristophanes.  The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  scholarship  of  Dawes  is  a  pr(»neness  to  rash 
generalisation ;  and  though  it  has  been  termed  the  scholar- 
ship of  obscr\-ation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dawes  is  too 
ai)t  to  fi)rm  general  rules  from  an  insutiicient  number 
of  passaajes,  and  consequently  that  his  system  scarcely  de- 
serves that  title.  Hardly  one  of  the  syntactical  rules  which 
Dawes  has  laid  down  has  been  admitted  as  unexceptionable; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  the 
number  of  passages  in  which  they  are  violated.  Tlie  au- 
thority of  the  *  Miscellanea  Crilica'  was  however  so  gn^at 
for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  publication,  that 
many  readings  supported  by  MS.  authority  were  altered  to 
meet  the  canons  in  that  book.  The  violent  animosity 
which  Dawiys  everywhere  shows  towards  Bentley  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  universal  dislike  which  that  great 
scholar  had  incurred  during  his  quarrels  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, about  the  time  when  Dawes  was  a  young  member  of 
the  university.  The  best  editions  of  the  *  Miscellanea  Cri- 
tica*  (which  may  now  be  considered  as  superseded  by  the 
advances  which  Greek  scholarship  has  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years)  arc  those  by  Burgess,  Oxon.  1781,  and  by 
Kidd,  Cantabr.  1817,  in  which  specimens  of  his  other 
writiniTs  may  be  seen. 

DAWLI8H.    [Dkvonshire.] 

DAXf.atown  in  France,  in  the  department  ofLandes. 
It  is  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Adour.  just  to  the 
left  (across  the  river)  of  the  high  road  fi-om  Paris  by  Bor- 
deaux toBayonne:  502  miles  from  Paris.  1:J4  from  Bor- 
deaux, and  37  from  Bayonne,  in  43°  42'  N.  lat.,  l""  3'  W. 
lonjr. 

This  town  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is  well  laid 
out,  and  not  badly  built:  the  remains  of  the  antient  ram- 
parts and  of  the  towers  by  which  they  are  ilanked  show 
traces  of  Roman  work.  The  waters  ft)r  which  the  town  is 
fomous  rise  out  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  basin, 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
deep,  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  they  are  inodorous  and  insipid,  and  so 
hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held  in  them.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  basin  is  about  56"  of  R6aumur  or 
158^ of  Fahrenheit;  but  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the 
pipe  by  which  the  waters  enter  the  basin,  rises  to  66°  of 
RAaumur  or  between  180*  and  181°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
vapour  which  rises  from  this  basin,  condensed  by  the  cold 
morning  air,  sometimes  forms  a  dense  mist,  which  envelops 
the  whole  town.  The  waters  are  not  used  medicinally; 
some  laundresses  use  them,  and  some  bakers  for  making 
bread.  There  are  however  in  another  part  of  the  towii 
mineral  waters  which  are  used  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  cathedral  is  not  remark- 
able. There  are  an  antient  episcopal  palace,  a  high  school, 
and  nn  lio.spital :  also  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history,  lliere  is  a  bridge  over  the 
Adour,  and  some  pleasant  public  walks  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  inhabitants,  who  in  1832  amounted  to  4716, 
can'v  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bayonne  in  the  produce 
of  tue  neighbouring  districts,— vincvi  Uqueurs»  hams,  rosin, 


and  wool.    There  is  a  considerable  weekly  market  fur  com 
and  cattle. 

Dax  is  of  great  antiquity :  its  mineral  waters  were  knowi 
to  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Aqua)  Augusta)  (Pliny),  and 
Aquse  Tarbellicso  {Itinerarij  of  Antoninus),  from  the  name 
of  the  tribe  (Tarbelli)  in  whose  territory  it  ift-as  situated. 
It  appears  to  have  held  a  high  rank  among  the  towns  of 
Novempopulana.  1  n  t  he  wr  itings  of  t  he  E  ngl  ish  clironider, 
Roger  do  Hoveden,  the  town  is  mentioned  Under  the  name 
of  Civitas  Akensis :  at  a  later  period  the  name  was  corrupted 
into  Aqs  or  Acci*,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  the  pre- 
position dct  we  have  the  modern  designation  D'Ax  or  Dax. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Romans,  the  town  passed  ints 
the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks.  From  the  tvelAh 
century  to  the  year  1451,  it  was  under  the  EngUiih  crowo. 
When  the  English  were  driven  out  of  Gascogne,  Charles  VIL 
united  Dax  to  the  French  monarchy. 

Tlie  bishopric  of  Dax  is  very  antient.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  third  century  by  St.  Vincent,  a  martyr, 
whose  body  was  said  to  be  prescr\'ed  in  a  church  near  iue 
town.  Nothing  certain  is  however  know^n  respecting  the 
see  until  a.  d.  506,  when  the  bishop,  Gratian,  assisted  it 
the  council  of  Ayde.  The  diocese  comprehended  parts  of 
Beam  and  Basse  Navarre  (Lower  Navarre),  as  veil  as  of 
the  district  of  Les  Landes,  in  Gascogne.  The  bishop  was  s 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  The  see  is  nov 
abolished.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  several  con- 
vents in  the  town  ai\d  suburbs. 

Dax  is  the  chief  town  of  an  anondissemont,  wliich  co»- 
prehends  the  south-western  part  of  the  department:  tbe 
population  of  the  arrondissement  in  1832  was  99,463. 

DAY,  any  astronomical  period  which  depends  direct^- 
upon  the  earth's  rotation;  or  the  interval  between  tvo 
transits  over  the  meridian  of  anv  point  in  the  heavens,  ml 
or  imaginary.  But  the  only  aays  distinguished  by  tbet 
name  in  astronomy  are  the  sidereal  day,  the  real  solar  dt§, 
and  the  mean  sofar  day. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  intenTil  between  two  transitirf 
the  same  fixed  star;  that  is,  the  absolute  time  of  xerolatiM 
of  the  earth.  It  is  divided  into  24  sidereal  hours,  &c.  ]| 
begins  when  the  equinox  is  on  the  meridian  of  the  plaeeu 

The  real  solar  day  is  the  iuten-al  between  two  noom  tf 
transits  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian.  Owing  to  the  na* 
equal  motion  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  tlie  obliquitT  of  tin 
ecliptic  it  is  not  of  the  same  length  at  all  perioos  of  thi 
year.  The  mean  solar  day  is  the  average  of  idl  the  ml 
solar  days ;  it  is  derived  by  supjiosing  a  fictitious  son  la 
move  round  the  equator,  and  uniformly  in  the  same  time 
as  the  real  sun  moves  from  an  equinox  to  the  same  asain. 
The  metlvod  of  adapting  the  motion  of  this  fictitious  body 
to  that  of  the  real  sun  will  bo  explained  in  Time,  Eqga- 

TION   OK. 

The  civil  day,  in  England  at  least,  is  the  mean  solar  daf, 
and  begins  at  midnight;  that  is,  when  the  fictitious  sua  a 
on  the  invisible  part  of  the  meridian.  But  the  astronomieil 
day  always  begins  at  the  noon  of  the  civil  day,  and  ih 
hours  are  reckoned  forward  up  to  24.  Thus  ele^'cn  o'doek 
in  the  morning  on  the  twelfth  of  January  (civil  reckoniqg) 
is  23  hours  of  the  astronomical  eleventh  of  January.  AA«> 
111  OM.  and  up  to  midnight,  the  astronomical  and  civil 
reckoning  coincide. 

The  mean  solar  and  sidereal  days  are  thus  related :  tU 
mean  solar  day  is  24 h.  3m.  56 s.,  65  of  sidereal  time;  sod 
the  sidereal  day  is  23  h.  56  m.  4  s.,  09  of  a  mean  solar  day. 

The  antients  almost  universally  began  their  day  at  sua* 
rise,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  bcxan  ai 
noon,  and  the  Egyptians  at  midnight  Among  the  mo- 
derns, most  of  the  eastern  nations  begin  at  sunrise,  vilh 
the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  still  begin  at  noon,  sad 
the  Chinese,  who  reckon  from  midnight  Tlic  Austrian^; 
Turks,  and  Italians  reckon  from  sunrise,  and  other  Euro- 
pean  nations  from  midnight. 

DAY,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Loudon  in  1748.  Hit 
father  held  a  place  in  the  Custom  House,  and  died  wbea 
he  was  a  year  old,  leaving  him  a  fortune  of  12U0/.  a  year. 
He  received  his  school  education  at  the  Charter  Hoiue^ 
and  at  the  age  of  si.\teen  was  entered  a  gentleman  coia- 
moner  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  but  left  without  taking  a  degree.  He  (bea 
spent  some  summers  in  travelling  through  and  residing  ia 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent.  He  had  already 
ado])ted  certain  strong  and  peculiar  opinions  on  the  subjei^ 
of  education,  holding,  appaieutlyp  on  the  one  hand  that  Ihi 
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iDode  of  tiducation  wa.s  wholly  viaoua,  and  od  the 
itber,  that  by  ft  proj^r  education  there  was  acaJfeely  any 
lliiag  that  might  not  he  accompUsbed.     About  tbe  year 
I  #69  he  proee«d<*tl  to  put  his  theories  to  the  te^it  of  a  bold 
•ftl^efifO^ntt  by  selecting  f^om  the  foundling  hospital  at 
Stmnribury  two  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age,  with  the  de- 
i^  of  n#rin|  them  ac^oording  to  lus  own  notions,  and  thun 
ttaldog  one  of  them  his  wife;  and  although  ilus  speculation 
Ibiled  in  the  main  point,  its  eccentric  author  never  having 
mamod  iMtlier  of  his  protegees,  both  Ibe  ^rls,  with  the  por- 
h|MM  be  gave  tbera,  obtained  husbands^  and  by  (he  pro« 
^Btty  of  their  conduct   tbrou|;h  life  did    honour  to   bb 
^Blnintc*     I»  ^''^  Mr  Day  married  Mi*iS  Mducs,  of  York- 
■liirp*  a  lady  iirailar  to  himj^elf  in  \mr  tastes  and  opinjonst 
tod  having  a  tbrlune  as  large  as  his  own.     Tho  Ibilowing 
lear  he  wtis  called  to  the  bar;    but  he  never  practised, 
if^^nwhile^  in  I773»  he  had  made  \m  first  appearance  a« 
an  author,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Bickudb  in 
n  p.->PTii  entitled  *  The  Dying  Negro/  a  production  which 
'  ivts  had  a  considerable  share  in  exeituig  the 
^  against  the  atrocitieii  of  *he  slnve-lrade*     In 
ijoblisned   anolhur   poem,   called    *  Tbe   Devoted 
/  Wing  an  attack  ujxjn  the    American   War.     It 
wa-  1  The  next  year  by  another  on  the  same  subject, 

idkt  L'  Destilation  of  America.'     After  this  be  pub- 

Ifebra  sevotai  political  pamphlets  in  proM?;  namely,  in  1784, 
*Tll0  Letters  of  Marius*  or  Reflections  upon  the  Peace, 
tbe  East  India  Bill,  and  tbe  Present  Crisis'  and  '  A  Fra^- 
l»imt  of  a  Letter  oil  the  Slavery  of  the  Ne^ixies'  (in  the 
tiaited  States);  in  1785,  '  A  Dialogue  between  a  Justice 
•f  Pince  aad  a  Farmer;'  and  in  ir8»,  *  A  Letter  to  Arthur 
Tioiiii^«  Esq.*  OD  the  BUI  to  prevent  the  Exnortation  of 
WooL*  In  1783  appeared  tbe  first  volume  of  the  work  by 
»liioh  he  U  now  principally  rememlvered,  hh  *  HiAtnvy  of 
Saiidford  and  Merton;"  the  second  volume  was  piiblisbed 
in  IT>^r».  and  the  third  in  1789.  The  object  of  this  ficlum 
'<^  and  recommend  the  views  of  the  author  on 
1  on  human  nature  generally;  and  it  ia  a 
lire  of  both  his  intellectual  and  his  moral  cha- 
ts freshness  and  vigour,  and  the  strain  of  dis- 
bie^  fvnd  philanthropy  that  pervades  it,  have  a 
»  especially  for  tbe  young ;  but  the  narrownc;*:*  of 
imter'i  vieMs  makes  it  useless  for  any  practical  pur- 
»,  atid  nearly  equally  valueless  as  a  piwe  of  ^ibilesnpby. 
f  \]\ii^r.  vvK^rulutors  who  look  at  I  lie  wide  and 
Hair*  through  an  oaten  pipe.  Day 
I oi her  shorter  work  of  fiction,  calliM! 
ot  Little  Jack/  He  was  killed  28lh  Septem- 
a  kick  from  a  )tmng  horse,  which  he  was 
^9!  I  some  new  principle  ;  for  his  schemes  for  the 

obj:  :  of  education  embraced  the  inferior  animak 

a»  Well  u^  his  own  species.     It  ou^ht  to  be  added,  how- 
vreft  that  a  spirit  of  uprightness  and  disiuterestedness,  and 
^       ryihing  mean,  marked  the  conduct  not  less 
the  writings  of  this  able  and  jjood  man,  but 
und  thinker.    fClialmcr;*,  and  Biog.  Brit) 
,  an  ecclesiastical  term  of  Greek  origin^  from 
^:.  i  con  us,  literal  ly»  a  ^^ffOrt/),  introduced  into  the 
cabulary,  and  continued  in  use  to  the  present  lime, 
-rrKik's  one  of  tbe  orders  in  the  Christian  priest- 
i'  the  three — bishops,  priest*,  and  deacons, 
tion  of  the  order  is  particularly  set  forth 
impler  of  the  Book  of  Acts,    Tlie  aJministra- 
iiarilies  in  tbe  Church  of  Jeruaalem  was  com- 
of  u^  partial  by  the  Grecian  converts,   Tl»e  apottlos. 
>m  the  administration  hud   been  vested,  thought  it 
t  themselves  of  this  duly,  and  to  devolve 
lis,  that  lhe>   might   devote  themsclveii 
to  ihe  ministr)'  of  the  word.     Seven  persons 
:  for  the  office,  and  by  prayer  and  the  imposi* 

< I  I  >.<ir It  ordained  deacons. 

It  ap^temrs  by  the  first  £pistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy, 
thit  tLiTn  iA-«;re  deacons  in  other  Christian  churches,  and 
pttjt  il  wl^re  such  an  otficer  was  needed.   He  gives 

ia«ti  *  hap.  iii.  8-13)  respecting^  the  character  which 

faicmmo  persons  who  thould  be  admitted  into  tbe  office.  See 
ako  Fki}  i.  L  There  were  also  deaconesses  m  the  primi- 
im  ne  of  whom,  Phopbe,  is  mentioned  Rom,  xvi. 

r     I  le  oflicer  may  be  traced  to  the  eleventh  or 

..'ury. 
I  I     1        u  jr  office  of  both  doaoont  and  deaeoncaees  was 
'  I      ,  :jk      "  to  be  the  ndminislrators  of  the 

-ill  -    It,     III  r.  -mben*  of  the  church* 
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In  the  English  church  the  name  continues,  and  the  pocu* 
liar  form  of  ordination,  but  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  olUct 
seem  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  fact  the  Poor  Laws,  by  creating 
certain  civil  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  \hv  neces- 
sitous, have  rendered  the  8er\icefi  of  the  deacon  in  thi&  his 
characteristic  capacity  less  necessary. 

In  some  dissenting  communities  there  are  deacons  who 
*till  discharge  the  duties  for  %vhich  the  office  was  mstitnted. 
collecting  the  alms  of  tbe  people  at  the  smcrament,  and 
distributing  them  among  the  poor.  But  they  am  always 
laymen,  or  persons  who  have  not  gone  through  the  forma, 
generally  few  and  alight,  of  ordination,  as  practised  among 
the  dissenters. 

There  is  a  form  for  the  ordination  of  deacons  in  tbe  Eng 
liah  church:  some  clergymen  never  take  pri^-  ♦  '  -^ 'frs. 
It   appears  by  the  Rubric  that  a  person  in  dea:  r$i 

is  empowered  to  read  publicly  the  Scriptures  au.  „ ,os 

to  catechise,  to  preach  when  licensed  to  do  tw  by  (he  bnsho[», 
and  to  ai»ist  a  priest  in  divine  service,  and  especially  m  the 
Communion.  When  contemplated  in  the  light  m  which 
I  hi*  form  places  him,  he  ap[*ears  us  an  assistant  to  a  pni?st, 
for  he  is  to  seek  out  the  sick  and  poor  and  report  them  to 
the  priest,  and  in  the  absence  of  tbe  priest  to  baptize.  This 
latter  permission  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  per- 
formance  of  other  ecclesiastical  duties,  namely,  the  celci^ra' 
tion  of  matrimony,  and  tbe  burial  of  the  dead*  In  fact  tlie 
deacon  perlbrras  all  the  ordinar)^  otfiros  of  the  Chiistian 
pricsthoodi  evcept  coniecraling  the  elements  at  the  adrai 
nist ration  of  tbe  Lord's  Suppor*  and  pronouucing  the  aljso 
lotion, 

A  person  may  be  ordained  deacon  at  iwenty-thrcsc.  He 
may  then  becorne  a  ehaphun  in  a  private  tamiiy;  lie  may 
be  curate  to  a  bcnetice<l  clergyman,  or  lecturer  in  a  parish* 
church,  but  he  cannot  hold  any  benefice,  or  take  any  ecclo- 
siasttenl  ]>romotion.  For  thia  it  is  requisile  that  he  take 
I>rie8i's  oiders. 

DEAD  SEA,  called  also  Lake  Asphaltites,  is  tutuated  in 
the  Holy  Land,  or  Palestine,  between  31*"  and  32*  N.  lat. 
and  36''  and  37**  E.  long.  It  extends  nearly  north  and 
south  about  5U  miles,  and  measures  about  25  miles  where 
widest,  but  it  narrttws  considerably  towards  its  extremities. 
The  Arabs  call  il  Bahr  Lot  or  Lud,  and  those  of  them  whci 
ifthabit  the  adjacent  country  sometimes  conduct  the  tia- 
velKr  to  a  pillar  coated  with  asphalt um,  which  tiiey  prc- 
»etid  is  the  pillar  of  salt  mto  which  Lot's  wife  tt*L*»  traiii- 
furrned,  aricordincj  to  the  account  of  the  sacred  volume 
The  towns  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adaiua,  SelH>)n.  and 
Segor,  which  were  swallowed  up  by  its  water**,  are  said  to 
have  been  on  its  western  bank,  where  some  few  ruins 
occur. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  pungent  and  bitter.  AsphRltum 
floats  on  its  nurface,  and  covers  also  the  whole  of  the 
extent  of  its  shores,  and  Ukewise  tbe  ruins  still  existing 
tipon  it.  The  lake  throws  up  on  its  banks  pieces  of  petrified 
wood  and  porous  utonea  in  a  calcinf>d  state.  The  river 
Jordan  falls  into  it  at  its  northern  cxtrcthity,  but  the 
lake  has  no  outlet.  From  its  northern  extremity  a  sandy 
plain  extends  along  the  Jonlan;  but  on  all  mlwr  ^wL.^ 
It  is  enclosed  with  masses  of  bare  stones  and  j 
on  which   only  small   tufts  of  certain   shrubs   ^  m 

which  a  balsam  is  extracted.  The  deep  but  narrow  vaile)'! 
which  traverse  these  masses  of  stone  are  inclosed  by 
high  mountains,  and  the  whole  presents  a  dismal  and 
sombre  si^ht.  At  the  mo«t  southern  extremity  begins 
a  stony  \"alley,  which  traverses  Anibiu  Pclrcca  nearly  in 
a  southern  direction,  and  terminates  at  the  gnlf  of 
Acaba,  the  north-enstcrn  arm  of  tbe  Red  Sea.  The  north- 
ern part  of  this  witerless  %aliey  is  called  El  Ghor,  and 
the  southern  El  Araba.  On  both  >*ides  of  it  extend  the 
high  and  stony  table-lands  of  Arabia.  (Count  Forbin's 
Tnirtls  in  Greets,  Turkey,  and  the  Holy  LmtuL} 

DEAF  AND  DUMB!  The  subject  of  deaftieas  and 
its  consequences  has  not  received  that  degree  of  attention 
which  its  importance  deserves.  Few  persons  have  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails,  and  fewer  still  form  cor- 
rect notions  of  the  amount  of  deprivation  under  which  a 
totally  deaf  person  labours.  Till  institutions  tor  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be|<un  to  multiply,  and 
thus  to  attract  pubbe  notice  and  sympathy  towards  this 
unf«Trtunate  class  of  pennon*,  it  v^i  '  '  !  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  Ibrmed  a  very  minute  i  the  population; 

and  a  very  fbw  yean  ago  one  of  Mi^:  i^^ut^at  dignitaries  of 
the  Chufch  of  Rnglaxkd  asMired  a  gentleman  who  applied 
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to  him  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  m  his  province,  ifiat 
durinjr  his  lon^  life  he  had  never  heard  of  more  than  two 
persons  in  this  melancholy  ondition.  Perhaps  one  cause 
of  the  ceneral  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  the 
incapability  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  give  utterance  to 
their  own  deficiencies;  the  very  nature  of  their  deprivation 
prevents  their  making  it  known  and  obtaining  relief:  thus 
generations  have  lived  and  died  in  wretchedness  and  ob« 
Bcurity. 

The  most  complete  tables  which  have  been  formed  for 
showine  the  proportion  of  deaf  persons  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  are  contained  in  the  '  Third  Circular  of  the 
Koysd  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes'  at  Paris.  From  this  cir- 
cular the  following  table  is  taken,  which  shows  not  only 
the  extent,  but  the  universality  of  the  calamity,  and  the 
proportion  which  the  deaf  bear  in  different  countries  to 
the  whole  community. 


Countriet. 

Na  of  Deaf 
and  Damb. 

Praportlonto 
Papulation. 

Portugal     . 

• 

.         2,407 

1  in  1585 

Spain 

• 

.        7,255 

„   1585 

France 

• 

.     20,189 

„    1585 

Italy 

• 

.      12,618 

„    1585 

Switzerland 

.       3,976 

„      502 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

1,983 

„      659 

"Wiirtemberg 

.        7,250 

..    1240 

Bavaria 

.       2,908 

„    1388 

Austria 

.     16,684 

„    1585 

Prussia 

.       8,223 

„    1548 

Saxony 

883 

„    1585 

Grand  Duchy 

of  Saxe  Weimar 

142 

„    1585 

Electoral  Hesse 

, 

400 

„    1375 

Duchy  of  Nassau     . 

, 

210 

,.    1428 

Principality  of  Lippe  Schaumburg 

16 

„    1585 

Hanover 

. 

946 

„    1585 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 

176 

„    1170 

Duchy  of  Oldenburg 

151 

„    1585 

Frankfort 

47 

„    1585 

Hamburg 

86 

„    1585 

Bremen 

31 

„    1585 

Belgium 
Holland 

;    }  2,166 

„    2847 

Denmark 

.'       1,260 

„    1714 

Sweden  and  Norway 

.       2,397 

„    1585 

Russia 

, 

.      27,834 

„    1585 

Polaiid 

. 

.        2.334 

„    1585 

Great  Britain, 

England 

7,J70 

„    1585 

Scotland 

1.3J4 

M    1585 

Ireland 

:^;>oo 

„    1714 

United  States  of  America 

ti.UUO 

„    2000 

According  to  this  statement,  the  ^cncrul  aocuraey  of 
which  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  in  various  di^trii  ts  by 
special  returns,  the  proportion  of  deaf  persons  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  is  1  to  1537.  The  United  Kingdom 
contains  12,400,  or  1  to  1622  of  the  population. 

Deafness  occurs  in  every  degree,  in  some  cases  only 
amounting  to  an  insensibility  to  very  sharp  notes.  Many 
people  cannot  hear  the  squeaking  of  the  bat  and  the  mouse. 
By  holding  the  nose,  inflating  the  ears,  and  ceasing  to 
breathe,  the  ear  is  rendered  more  open  to  base  notes,  and 
inore  deaf  than  it  naturally  is  to  sharp  notes.  Dr.  Wol- 
lastou  constructed  a  small  organ,  whose  notes  began  where 
the  sharp  notes  of  ordinary  instruments  end;  the  notes  of 
his  otf^n  increased  in  sharpness  till  they  became  inaudible, 
though  he  was  certain  that  it  continued  to  give  sound  from 
feeling  the  vibrations  equally  with  the  lower  notes.  He 
thus  n)und  that  some  people  could  hear  seven  or  eight 
notes  higher  than  others,  and  that  children  could  generally 
hear  two  or  three  notes  higher  than  grown-up  people.  In 
some  persons  the  accuracy  of  the  ear  is  merely  impaired  in 
distinguishing  faint  sounds,  and  sounds  somewhat  similar ; 
instances  of  this  kind  are  particularly  evident  in  infants, 
whose  first  attempts  at  speech  are  a  very  remote  similarity 
to  the  sounds  they  hear,  and  become  more  perfect  as  their 
ear  is  educated,  and  in  some  cases  remain  imperfect 
through  life,  in  consec^uence  of  defect  in  the  organs  of 
bearinflr.  All  imperfections  of  speech  do  not  arise  from 
imperfect  hearing:  an  indistinct  articulation  mav  result 
from  various  other  causes,  from  carelessness,  from  defective 
organs  of  speecht  or  an  imperfect  formation  of  those  organs, 
km  inmgulAi  nspiiatioa  pcgdudnc;  h0iitatioD«  aod  in 


some  instances  proceeding  from  nervonsneia.  The  pniid> 
pies  which  regulate  utterance  have  been  practically  consi- 
oered  and  acted  upon  by  Mr.  CulU  to  whose  pamphlets  on 
'  Impediments  of  the  Speech,'  and  on  '  Stammering,'  refe- 
rence may  be  made  with  batisiaction  by  those  poisons  wkoie 
utterance  is  defective.  The  diBCoverf  of  these  princiyles 
is  however  due  to  Dr.  AmotU  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
publication  of  his  '  Elements  of  Physics,*  in  1827,  scientific 
and  regular  practitioners  had  no  cure  for  stuttering,  lliis 
work  snould  be  consulted  by  all  those  persons  who  wish 
to  ascertain  the  causes,  moral  or  physical,  which  tend  to 
produce  defective  speech. 

By  total  deafhess  is  meant  that  state  in  which  the  organs 
of  hearing  are  as  insensible  lo  sound  as  any  oiher  part  of  the 
body.    To  persons  in  this  condition,  sound  is  a  mere  vibn- 
tion  which  can  be  felt,  but  very  imperfectly  distin$!ui:  bed. 
Yet  persons  who  are  generally  consideied  as  totally  dea( 
are  not  all  equally  so.    There  are  cases  where  the  firing  of 
a  gun  is  unheard  though  immediately  near  the  deaf  perwn, 
and  others  where  a  gun  fired  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant is  heard,  and  distinguished  from  the  falling  of  a  het^ 
weight  upon  a  boarded  floor.    In  some  instances,  the  hu- 
man voice  in  a  great  variety  of  its  louder  single  infoiMr 
tions  can  be  recognized,  though  the  loudest  reading  or  the 
highest  pitch  of  a  speaker  would  make   no  imnression. 
Dr.  Ilard,  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 
at  Paris,  considers  that  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  re- 
ceived into  that  Institution  are  of  that  class  who  hear  the 
least ;  about  the  same  proportion  would  be  found  m  the 
English  Institutions.    The  other  half  comprise  cases  mors 
or  less  of  imperfect  deafhess,  an  ex))ressiou  which  must  by 
no  means  be  confounded  with  imperfect  hearing.     InaU 
these  conditions  of  deafness,  the  person  is  consequenth 
muie,  or  dumb.    Hence  the  expression  Deuf-Mtite^  jss  use) 
in  the  continental  languages,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  used 
in  England  end  America,  to  designate  a  person  so  deaf  ai 
to  be  inaccessible  by  the  ordinary  means  of  lingual  cooh 
munication,  and  unable   to  make   known   his  ihoughi^ 
wishes,  and  feelings,  in  our  conventional   tongue:^.    At 
articulation  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  hear,  it 
follows  that  according  to  the  condition  uf  the  power  4 
hearing,  will  be,  ceteris  paribus,  the  distinctness  of  artiea- 
lated  sounds.     Hence  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutei,  it  il 
generally  found  that   those    pupils  who   distiuipiish  ths 
diflferent  tones  of  the  human  voire  njost  coriec.ly  becooi 
the  best  speakers  of  the  artificial  pronunciation,  which  v 
taught  in  some  of  the  institutions  for  ihe  deaf.    There  are 
certainly  cases  where   the  articulation  of   a  totally  deaf 
person  is  pleasanter  to  hear,  soilor  and  less  monolonoui, 
than  in  some  instances  of  iniiicrfect  deaf.iess,  but  ihv^e 
depend  upon  other  causes,  as  the  natural  tone  of  the  voice, 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  or  the  care  of  the  iustvuitor. 

In  ea.»es  where  deafness  is  not  congenital,  but  siipenenei 
at  a  period  af.er  articulation  has  been  acquired,  at  thca^ 
for  instance  of  four  or  five  years,  the  power  i.f  sucechii 
gradually  lost,  the  voice  becomes  monotonous,  and  uulesi 
the  practice  of  speaking  is  continued,  the  power  of  speech 
is  lost  almost  as  completely  as  though  it  were  a  cass  of 
original  deafness.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  come  under  our 
notice,  in  which  the  patient  lost  his  hearing  before  hems 
five  years  of  age.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  hat,  coat,  Do*jk,  was,  as  if  they  vere 
written  hat-a,  cmt-a,  book-a.  His  knowledge  of  things  had 
been  kept  up  entirely  by  vocal  practice,  for  he  knew  notbiog 
of  written  words  or  writing.  A  case  somewhat  analogooi 
to  this,  is  that  of  a  nobleman  now  living,  who  was  an  orocer 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  his  auditory  ner\-e  was  destroyed 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air,  from  the  bursting  of  a  shell, 
or  from  the  report  of  a  cannon.  He  is  now  totally  deat 
and  has  consequently  lost  all  control  over  his  voice,  which 
has  become  discordant,  and  difiicuU  to  be  understood,  eyttk 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  associate  wiih  him.  A 
similar  instance  is  mentioned  by  an  American  writer,  *  in 
which  entire  deafness,  taking  place  at  the  age  of  ei;!i[hieeni 
so  afiected  the  articulation,  that  the  individual  was  no 
longer  intelligible,  even  to  his  friends.' 

The  importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  deafness, 
induced  the  directors  of  the  institution  at  Paris  to  iasua 
circular  letters,  containing  a  series  of  questions,  as  follow^ 
addressed  to  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 

1.  Was  the  child  bom  deaf,  or  has  he  become  so  since 
his  birth? 

2.  In  the  fint  cue,  wh»t  ciicwDstoafiwpmoedML 


^niM*  or  ft)llow«»d  hb  birtli  ?    In  tiie  second  case,  at  wlmt 
age  WHS  lie  found  to  be  deaf  ? 

3,  Since  the  time  of  his  birth  till  that  when  he  lost  hU 
Keuingt  has  he  ^ulTered  under  any  illness,  or  met  with  any 
ftcridetU  ? 

4,  Is  the  loss  of  hearing  to  be  attributed  to  this  illness, 
or  this  Qccidcnl? 

5,  Independent  of  deafheaa,  has  h«  any  other  infirmity? 

6,  In  itiH  f^»e,  was  this  infirmity  anterior  or  posterior  to 
the  denfhess  and  for  how  long  ? 

7,  Had  the  child  spoken  before  be  lost  Km  hearing? 

8v  How  many  children  am  there  in  the  faraUy,  and 
•ZQong  Ibem  how  many  deaf  mutes  ? 

&.  Afp  th*'  father  or  mother  deaf  and  dumb,  or  have  they 
anjuotl  ^  ? 

10.  V  (be  Q^e  of  the  father  and  mother  at  the 

time  ot  Tiu'  i  nini's  birlli  ? 

IK  Wlml  is  their  occupation? 

f --idence  of  the  parents  in  a  flat,  mounlain- 
»Qntry?     Is  it  expose*!  to  humidity,  or  to 
i;ar  atraospheric  inlluence? 
slly*  The  parents  or  the  friends  of  the  child  are  re- 
ted  to  i^ive  all  the   particulars  which  it  is  possible  to 
utiush  Gxpknatory  of  the  causes  of  deafheiis. 
'Dac   fullowuig  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  result  of  Ihis  in- 
Oitt  of  102  children  whose  parents  furnished  the 
d  mfoiraation*  52  were  born  deaf,  37  betrame  so  alter 
and  of  the   remaining  13    no  positive  informatiou 
be  obtained.     Of  the  37  who  became  deaf  after  their 
J  li>»t  their  hearin^j  durinj^   the    flrht   year,    1.'?   in 
)0d^  7  in  the  third,  1  in   the  fourth,  5  in  the  fifth, 
,   in  the  eidith  year  of  their  age.    On  examining 
the  cau^e^  of  the  deafne-^s  of  these  children,  8  casc-i 
found  to  arise  from  violent  convulsions  during  the 
of  donution  or  from  fright;  in  lU,  deafness  su^r- 
pori  epidemic  fevers — cerebral,  nervous,  scarlatma^ 
lalory,  putrid  or  catarrhal ;  2  cases  followed  mea- 
arose  from  verminous  diseases,  1  from  a  deposit  of 
under  the  ear,  I  from  a  violent  sore  throat,  1  from  a 
frnni  a  cold,  and  1  from  ophthalmia  caused  by  a  ?cro- 
habit;  7  rases  of  deafness  were  attributed  to  virulent 
JM*».  of  which  the  parenis  (ould  not  explain  the  nature; 
children  who  were  not  born  deaf  lost  their 
Liout  it  being  possible  to  refer  the  loss  to  any 
n  rt  serious  nature.     Of  thcs«  102  deaf-mute*;  «l 
to  faradics  in  which  there  are  other  chil^lren  altlicted 
le  *{iine  infirmity  ;  9  ftirailiea  contain  each  two  dtaf 
^  lb  cluldrcn  among  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and 
T  r.Tndies  have  each  thre«  deaf-mutes,  out  of  three, 
eight,  and  twenty-six  children  :  3  famdies  eon- 
iar,out  of  four,  seven,  and  ten  children  ;  1  family 
.  deaf  and  dumb  children  out  of  eij^ht,  and  there  is 
ly  which  out  of  ten  chddren  contains  seven  deaf- 
j'with  the  exception  of  one  brother  and  one  sister 
lost  their  hearing  after  birth,  all  these  children,  be- 
to  fttmilies  where  I  here  are  scforal  deaf  mutes,  are 
itcii  wi»h  congenital  deafness. 

cases  of  deafness  are  attended  by  circumstances 

iCserve  to  be  especially  recoided-  One  deaf  mule  from 

fnatcriml  ijrecit  j^andraolher  who  was  afilicted 

le  malady  ;  another  child,  who  lost  its  hearing 

if  four  ycur*^,  is  the  issue  of  a  father  who  was 

with  dcafncbJ*  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 

fveral  other  parents  who  have  laboured  under 

^amc  infirmity.     In   the  flimily  which  numbers  7  dcaf- 

c«  out  often  children,  the  father  had  an  aunt  who  was 

f  from  birth;  in  aooiher  family,  which  contains  2  dcaf- 

iUi«,  ibe  sister  of  the  father  maVried  with  the  brother  of 

plbor   has   five   male   children,  of  whom    three  are 

wtlh  congenital  deafness.     In  one  family  the  father 

ice  married;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  two  chiU 

[fx  heur  :  by  his  second  he  haf?;  one  daughter  horn 

^  r^  '  mily  the  fat  her  has  also  eon- 

I  iree  doaf  and  dumb  chddren 

,  .  ,,,.aicn  who  hear  by  hi?*  second. 

contains  3  deiif  mules  out  of  twenty- 
m,  .  I  htis  hot n  married  four  time?;  bis 

who  I"  has  hvd  Ave  children, 

horn  !'  /  '*S-     Lastly,  in  the  fa- 

out  <if  eight  cluidreu,  numbers  five  deaf  and 
birth,  all  the  five  were  born  in  a  damp  house, 
'i.ho  bad  formerly  resided   had  three 
.         ,,0  Were  deaf  and  atimb* 


iitr^: 


fcgtna^i 


We  are  enabled  to  compare  the  abore  restiltB  with  the  re* 
suits  of  an  inquiry  into  a  nearly  similar  number  of  cases 
obtained  at  one  of  the  English  instituiious,  the  Yorkshire 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Thedetads  in  the  latter 
cose  are  upon  1 10  pupils,  and  while  they,  in  many  lesjiecls, 
verify  and  corroborate  the  evidence  already  tcfoie  us, 
in  some  important  particulars  there  is  coniiderabl*  va- 
riance«  It  appears  that  all  ordinary  means  aie  u^ed  to  ob* 
tarn  correct  statistical  data  at  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  not 
OTily  on  the  physical  influences  which  cause  deafness,  but 
also  on  the  effects  of  moral  and  intellect ual  culture.  A 
sufficient  number  of  years  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  in- 
stitution was  established  to  enable  us  to  Araw  any  import- 
ant  inferenees  from  the  facts  hitherto  rifconled,  l*rom 
November,  1829,  to  August,  I83i,  110  pupds  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Yorkshire  Institution:  of  this  number  75 
were  born  deaf,  26  became  so  after  birth,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing 9  no  accurate  information  could  be  obtained.  The 
statements  as  to  the  time  at  which  deafness  was  first  per- 
ceived in  the  26  above  mentioned  are  very  vague,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  lar^  majority  became  so  under  the  age 
of  three  years,  and  that  only  one  occurred  at  five  years  of 
a^.  Respecting  the  diseases  on  which  deafness  fullitwed^ 
tne  information  is  f\ill  and  complete,  so  far  as  the  obsena- 
tion  of  parents  and  the  attestation  of  the  medical  practition- 
ers of  the  various  families  could  make  it.  In  9  cases  the 
dcMifness  is  rep4»rted  to  have  arisen  from  hydrocephalus  and 
other  affections  of  the  brain,  as  inflammation,  braiudbver, 
&c.  r  in  6  from  general  fever,  scarlet- fever,  &c, ;  in  4  from 
measles;  in  3  fVom  convulsions  and  other  fits;  in  2  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  in  1  from  cold;  and  in  3  cases 
flrom  diseases  which  were  unknown,  or  on  which  the  friends 
of  the  children  had  no  positive  knowledge.  Seventy-four 
of  the  I  lu  cases  arc  in  families  where  there  are  only  these 
single  instances  of  deafhess,  the  remaining  36  belong  lo  27 
families,  and  these  27  famiUes  contain  68  ca^es  of  deaf  and 
dumb  offspring.  Seventeen  of  them  have  each  2  deaf  and 
dumb ;  seven  have  each  3 ;  two  have  each  4 ;  and  one  hat 
5,  making  in  all  68.     Of  these  27  families 

1       has       $  d,  d.  i$)  out  of  9  children ;  (9) 
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27  68  161 

Thi-5  statement  j'  >  nt-  v,=  TrirVi  77  firriHies  containing  181 
chddren.  of  whom         ^      i     i        1    i  i  It  has  been  men- 

ti4»ned  that  26  ot  iLe  il+J  td?e!j  iiov,  uiuUr  con-.'  ■  •>  ^  anj 
the  etfects  of  accident  or  disease;  24  of  these  n  liay 

bt?  dinnewhat  i>ositively  concluded  to  be    in    i Jreo 

fromconjTeaiiai  dcafueiis,  from  the  fact  that  these  aie  the 
only  ins.ance?  known  in  the  families.  The  other  ca^e  of 
two  children,  making  the  *36,  Is  that  of  a  brother  and  »ifter 
who  are  «iid  to  have  become  deaf  afier  birth,  in  each  case 
froin  intUmmation  of  the  lungs  at  two  and  a  h«lf  years  of 
age;  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  in  this  instance  both  the 
father  and  ibe  mother  of  the  two  children  died  of  consump- 
tion at  an  early  age,  and  that  both  the  children  are  subject 
to  pulmonary  complaints  and  other  affections  mdtcativo  of 
disease. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  children  that  have  been 
received  into  the  Yorkshire  Institution  8  were  sobjcct  to 
goitre;  7  to  other  scorbutic  tendencies;  5  to  f-  '  i  ^  par- 
tial pajiilysis;  2  to  consumption,  and**  were  of  <ie- 
licate  conatilutions ;  three  have  died,  1  of  inJi  n  of 
the  lungs,  one  of  diopsy  supervening  on  scorlauna,  and  one 
ofia  very  gradual  consumption.  In  five  famdies  idiocy  ex- 
ists ;  in  several,  goitre  is  found  in  the  parents ;  in  19.  one  or 
both  the  parents  died  early,  or  before  middle  age;  in  sere- 
ral,  deafness  exists  in  collateral  branches  of  the  family  ;  in 
one  cose,  where  the  father  is  deaf  and  dumb,  he  bos  two 
children  ^^^  '  ir,  and  one  wlio  is  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
another,  tf                 i  oosiats  of  fbur  childrett,  two  of  whom 
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Are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  twins.  The  number  of  Ikmilies 
employed  in  agriculture  in  the  district  to  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution  extend  is  62,377;  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures  140,856 ;  other  families  73,333.  Of 
the  110  pupils  63  were  fVom  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  chiefly  from  large  towns,  and  47  were  from  agri- 
cultural districts.  Of  thci^e  110  pupils  20  were  found  to  be 
of  decidedly  superior  intellectual  powers ;  6 1  were  of  ordi- 
nary talents  ;  19  were  inferior  in  mental  endowments,  and 
1 0  were  very  low  in  intellect — compared  even  with  those  of 
the  next  grade,  but  not  so  low  as  to  be  considered  idiots,  for 
even  these  were  able  to  connect  simple  ideas  in  writing,  to 
comprehend  all  ordinary  subjects  connected  with  their  daily 
exercises  and  wants,  and  were  capable  of  moral  improve- 
ment. In  each  of  these  ten  instances  it  is  remarkable  that 
causes  exist  which  partly  account  for  this  intellectual  bar- 
renness ;  in  one  instance  the  child  and  both  the  parent:»  are 
unhealthy  ;  in  another  there  exists  paralysis  of  one  entire 
sidtf  of  the  body,  and  doubtless  of  one  side  of  the  brain,  as 
the  child  is  of  a  very  active  temperament ;  in  the  next  case, 
there  is  a  general  feebleness  of  the  constitution  (in  this  case 
both  the  parents  are  healthy,  and  a  very  large  family  of 
children  are  remarkably  so) ;  in  two  instances  the  cliildren 
aro  subject  to  fits,  in  another  case  the  child  is  a  species  of 
dwarf,  being  physically  and  mentally  undeveloped,  remark- 
ably good  humoured,  and  the  moral  sense  ^ood,  considering 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  the  child  was 
brouglit  up ;  in  the  ninth  instance  the  pupil  laboured  under 
St.  Vitiis's  dance,  and  scorbutic  affections;  and  in  the  tenth, 
the  moUier  has  gottre,  the  father  isdwarfisli,  and  one  of  the 
brothers  is  an  idiot. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  at 
one  institution,  and  we  now  submit  the  form  in  which  the 
information  is  recorded.  This  form  embodies  particulars 
which,  from  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution, cannot  yet  be  completed,  and  it  is  probably  capable 
of  improvements  which  in  duo  course  will  present  tnem- 
selves.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  document  which,  as  far 
as  it  goe5,is  satisfactory,  and  w*hich  even  in  its  present  form 
may  ser^e  as  a  model  till  something  better  is  suggested. 
The  book  in  whic^h  the  details  are  kept  is  divided  into  co- 
lumns varying  in  width  according  to  the  information  to  be 
written  in  them.  The  heads  are  as  follows: — No.  of 
Case,  Name  of  Child,  Description  and  Circumstances  of 
Parents,  Moral  and  Physical  Habits  of  Parents  and  Family, 
Residence,  Physical  Character  of  the  District,  No.  of  Family, 
No.  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Age  of  Pupil,  When  Admitted, 
Born  Deaf  or  became  so,  and  when.  Under  what  Circum- 
stances became  Deaf,  If  otherwise  Diseased  and  its  Na- 
ture, No.  of  Years  at  School,  Intellectual  Character,  Moral 
Character,  Why  left  School,  Deafhess  in  Family,  Cases  of 
Consanguinity  existing  between  Parents  before  Marriage, 
Business  on  leaving  School,  Additional  Remarks. 

The  ojily  statistical  document  which  the  publications  of 
the  London  Asylum  fbr  Indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
fUrnish  is  the  following  very  important  one,  extracted 
from  their  Report  for  June,  1833,  by  which  it  is  shown  that 
SO  families,  containinf;  159  children,  number  90  deaf- 
mutes. 


Names. 
Mary  Martin  .  • 
James  Win. Kelly  . 
Mary  Allium  .  . 
William  (;olomau  . 
Darid Thompson  . 
James  ConseiiM  . 
Gccige  Pn&iiklin  . 
Silas  Vukins  .  . 
Tliomas  Rarnes 
Tliuman  l'<»uDCcby 
Henry  Tailor  .  . 
Abrm.  MiUKatroyd 
WillfAm  Baynes  . 
Mary  Lu\-e:!rof\-e  . 
Klixabftli  C'herry  . 
William  Ciicktoii  . 
llii>iort  Mortimer  • 
Praaris  Hancock  . 
Susannah  Rye  •  . 
KlisaFox    .     .     . 


Parents'  Description, 

Father  a  Iilwurer      .     .     . 

«lo.     n  porter     .... 

do.     a  brcNuicloth  weaTer  12 

Mother  a  v  iAuw    .     .     .     .  11 

Father  a  smith     ....  10 

da      a  brick  l.'s  labourer  .  S 

Mother  a  w  iiluw    ....  8 

Father  n  lalHiiircr      ...  7 

do.     n  colibler  ....  6 

t\tt.     a  dyer       ....  12 

do.     a  working  jeircllor  .  10 

do.     A  cloth  weaver     .     .  9 

du.     a  Kbool-naster    .     .  8 

do.     a  labourer      ...  8 

do.      a  watrh- finisher       .  7 

Mother  a  widow    ....  0 

Father  a  cloth  weaver    .     .  7 

do.     a  small  farmer    .     .  6 

Mother  a  widotr    ....  3 

(An  orphan) 3 

159 


Ne.  of  Oiildxen.  No.  of  D.  &D. 
.     .     10 

9 


? 


.  5 

.  5 

.  5 

.  5 

.  5 

.  5 

.  4 

.  4 

.  4 

.  4 

.  4 

.  4 

.  4 

.  3 

.  3 
all  3 
all  3 

90 


From  a  circular  issued  by  the  National  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ireland,  we  are  enabled  to  extract 
some  interesting  statistical  details  which  other  institutions 
do  not  supply ;  they  are  stated  as  follows :— '  We  have  kept 
an  accurate  registry  as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  489. 
4  Xhest  belonged  to  fiimilies  in  which  there  were  2020  chil- 1 


dren,  of  wnom  563  were  deaf  Bjnd  dumb.  Of  the  abort 
489  applicants,  279  were  boys,  and  210  girlt:  423  wen 
born  so,  and  66  became  deaf  after  birth,  from  various  dis- 
eases and  accidents,  such  as  fidls,  blows,  kicks  of  animali^ 
colds,  measles,  fevers,  worm-fevers,  abscesses,  palsy,  &e. 
Ninety-seven  were  not  wholly  deaf,  though  so  much  so  as  to 
be  quite  incapable  of  learning  in  the  common  way  ;  and  all 
those  bom  deaf,  as  well  as  almost  every  one  of  such  as  bad 
lost  their  hearing  in  early  childhood,  as  a  oonsequence  of 
surdity,  were  totally  dumb.  The  following  scale  will  show 
the  number  of  cases  of  deaf-mutes  in  difforent  familiei  of 
from  1  to  12  children: — 


Total  Number 

of  Children 
in  the  Family 

Number  of  these  ChOdran  Deaf  and  Doab. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

39 

. 

2 

39 

6 

i 

3 

70 

8 

1 

3 

4 
5 

53 
61 

8 
14 

2 

8 

s. 

6 

45 

4 

3 

7 

30 

7 

7 

1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

17 
5 

4 

7 

1 

1 
1 

I 

If 

f 

11 
12 

1 
1 

'In  one  case  twins  were  born  deaf  and  dumb.    Setinl 
had  minqr  defects  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes.     Four  {Z  m 
one  family)  could  not  see  during  sun  light;  3  had  bsti 
eye,  and  5  were  blind  of  both  ;  about  a  dozen  had  epile|lB 
fits ;  very  many  were  aftiictcd  by  scrofula  (king's  evil)  i  %bA 
about  12  or  13  have  been  since  ascertained  to  be  more  ar 
less  idiotic.    To  show  the  poverty  of  the  DBtmilios  the  k^ 
lowing  classification  is  sufiicient:— in  115  cases  the  paresti 
were  labourers ;  in  79,  small  farmers ;  in  32,  servants ;  in 
28,  weavers;  (in  13  unknown;)  in  11,  shoemakers,  bbofc- 
smiths;  in  10,  tailors,  soldiers;  in 9,  carpenters;  in8vp«tlf 
grocers;  (7  were  foundlings;)  in  6,  washerwomen;  m  i 
beggars,  clerks,  fishermen,  masons,  pensioners,  policemen^ 
seamen,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen;  in  3,   bakers,  carntstiL 
house-painters,    schoolmasters,    tide-waiters,   woollen -dri^  ^ 
pers;  in  2,  butchers,  confectioners,  gardeners,  innkeepoi, 
nackney-coachmen,   hucksters,    millers,    publicans;  in  1, 
bleacher,  brass-founder,  broker,  brogue-maker,  cap-m&ks; 
chandler,  chimney-sweeper,  constable,  cooper,  cork-culkr, 
com- merchant,   currier,    conlwainer,   dair}man,    daiifp^4 
master,    dyer,   liax-dresscr,  game-keeper,  hamess-mikd;  li 
mate,  millwright,  ua^y-ofiicer,  oyster-seller,  pedlar,  fl^M 
terer,  postman,  postmaster,  sxiwyor,  spinner,  surveyor. ^^N^ 
these  almost  exactly  one-half  were  residents  in  towDS, 
one- half  in  country  places.'  tM 

The  *  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  American  Asylum  it 
Hartford,'  contains  many  interesting  particulars  on  the  si*- 1^ 
tistics  of  deafness.     Since  the  commencement  of  that  m^^ 
tution  in  1819  to  1829,  279  pupils  had  been  leceivml,  llf^ 
males,  and  1 22  females.    *  Of  tliese,  1 1 6  were  bom  deaf,  urf 
135  lost  their  hearing  in  infancy*  or  childhood,  by  disea»9 
accident ;  with  regard  to  28,  it  is  uncertain,  or  doubtful,  irfl 
what  way  this  misfortune  befel  them.    It  appears  from  thm 
that  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  have  become  deaf,  nail 
consequently  dumb,  by  some  adventitious  cause  after  their 
birth,  than  by  any  constitutional  defect.    So  far  as  acacuntp 
information  has  been  obtained  among  those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  by  disease  or  accident,  15  became  so  quite  in^ 
infancy ;  27  before  1  year  of  age,  58  between  the  ages  of  1 1^ 
and  4  years  ;  1 4  between  4  and  5  years,  and  9  betwea  i4i 
5  and  7  years  of  age.    Among  the  causes  producing  tlik-'' 
calamity,  25  cases  are  attributed  to  the  scarlet  fever*  16  to 
various  kinds  of  fever  not  defined,  7  to  the  canker-nuh,  i 
to  the  measles,  2  to  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  1  to  thi  : 
small-pox,  1  to  the  hooping-cough,  1  to  pa^y,  I  to  the  dit- 
charge  of  cannon  at  a  military  review,  and  1  to  suddfli:  c 
falls.    In  very  many  cases  it  lias  been  found  impoteibb  to-:- 
procure    satisfactory  information.     Tlie  279  pupils  kaib    ■ 
come  from  247  families,  47  of  which  have  contained 
than  1  deaf  and  dumb  child ;  20  families  have  each 
tainedtwo;  4  families,  three;  7,  fbur;  ^^Aro;  9;n; 
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Tn  one  ftimily  the  fkthcr  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
also  foar  of  the  children.  In  another,  the  father  and  two 
children  are  deaf  and  dumb.  These  arc  the  only  instances 
io  which  either  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  has  laboured 
under  this  defect,  while  in  several  other  cases  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  one  or  both  of  the  parents  have 
boen  deaf  and  dumb,  vet  their  children  have  heard  per- 
fectly well ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  malady  is 
always  an  hereditary  one.  It  seems  rather  to  be  found 
among  certain  families  and  their  collateral  branches.  Thus 
two  of  the  pupils  (si:^tcrs)  have  had  fourteen  kinsfolks  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  whole  sixteen  being  descended  from  the 
same  great-grandmother ;  while  what  renders  this  fact  the 
more  lingular  is,  that  their  common  ancestress,  all  her 
children,  and  all  her  graitd-children,  possessed  the  faculties 
of  hearing  and  speech.' 

In  Bfbian's*  Journal  de  rinstruclion  des  Sourds-Muets,* 
No.  ii.,  p.  117.  lis,  it  is  remarked  that  the  canton  of  Vaud, 
in  Switzerland,  containing  1*22  parishes,  presents  a  remark- 
able phenomenon.  In  ti7  parishes  there  is  not  a  single 
deaf-mute;  in  the  other  55,  there  are  152,  which  is  about 
one  in  evcrj'  hundred  of  the  population.  In  the  district  of 
Moudon  there  arc  43  deaf-mutes  among  6602  inhabitants ; 
in  Payernc  only  25  in  6095  :  in  Eau^nne  20  in  9688 ; 
and  in  Vallw,  12  in  3938.  The  physical  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference are  unknown,  but  of  152  deaf-mutes  66  were  found 
capable  of  instruction.  Most  of  the  other  70  are  also 
afflicted  with  cretinism ;  age  and  diseases  of  various  kinds 
Bofit  the  others  fur  ii;struction.  Almost  all  arc  the  children 
of  poor  parents,  who  could  not  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  education. 

On  the  origin  and  transmission  of  peculiarities,  whether 
rendting  from  conformation  or  from  disease,  there  is  a 
higp  assemblage  of  fhcts  in  the  writings  of  Blumenbach, 
.Laanence,  Esquirol,  Gall,   Spurzheim,  the  Combes,  and 
otfaaft;  aufiicient  perhaps  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  come 
la  Bome  general  conclusions,  and  to  point  towards  laws 
vliioh  influence  (he  physical  condition  of  man.    Tlio  more 
the: inquiry  descends  into  detail,  the  greater  are  the  dif- 
ftevhiea  which  attend  it.    Tlie  physical  history  of  deafness 
km  olmoat  unexplored  field  for  research.    Of  late  years, 
:  iha  writings  of  Deleau  and  Itard  have  made  known  some 
ftdi  calculated  to  assist  in  the  diffusion  of  correct  views  on 
^  thia  malady,  and  their  experience  has  led  to  some  results 
&¥oiinible  to  the  sufferers;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
lugUy  desirable  that  facts  should  be  collected  wherever 
wf  can  be  obtained,  as  these  alone  can  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  opinions  and  the  suggestion   of  remedial 
Bwaaures.    The  bad  effects  of  in-breedmg  are  known  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  horses  and  other  animals ; 
\.  it  hai  also  produced  some  melancholy  instances  in  the 
&  homan  race.    To  these  it  may  be  added  that  many  cases 
H  Aeaf-mutes  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  are  the 
Mlipring  of  first-cousins  and  of  other  marriages  of  near 
F  jBodtanguinity.    Should  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  be 
-  'frBquently  found  to  labour  under  physical  defects,  may  we 
';  not  safely  infer  that  a  natural  law  is  transgressed,  and  that 
'■  it  ia-  followed  by  its  peculiar  punishment  ?    We  conclude 
^  this  portion  of  our  suoject  with  a  powerful  conviction  that 
^'  foblio  institutions  should  unite  their  efforts  for  the  com- 
\  Son  improvement  of  society ;  that  they  should  obtain  every 
^infbniiAtion  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  upon  those  coses 
i  vfaiph  eome  under  their  obser^^ation ;  and  from  time  to  time 
p  bring  their  details  into  one  general  form.    Connected  with 
yi  ayitem  of  registration,  very  ample  details  might  be  ob- 
^•tamed.    In  the  operation  of  such  a  system  every  case  of 

Iphyaioal  defect  observed  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  soon 
•Aen  iteuld  be  recorded ;  and  at  stated  periods  the  heads 
fit  ftjoailies  should  report  on  any  deficiencies  to  which  their 
f  diiUien  have  become  subject,  whether  arising  from  an  ori- 
'  ginal  but  previously  unnotice<l  infirmit}',  or  derived  from 
■ectdeot  or  disease.  Tlius  all  cases  of  physical  defect, 
vhetfaer  organic  or  Ainetional,  all  instances  of  mental  im- 
.bedUty,  would  be  accumulated,  and  such  a  body  of  facts 
.voulu  prove  in  no  small  degree  useful  to  society. 
.  BeA>te  the  practicability  of  instructing  the  deaf  was 
known,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  instruction  by 
JMaaa  of  lBn|;uage  was  limited  to  those  who  could  hear. 
The  idea  never  occurred,  or  if  it  did,  was  as  instantly  re- 
jactedi  that  the  deaf  man  was  not,  by  reason  of  his  deaS- 
iies8»^«XBluded-ftoni  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  It 
WM  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  possibility  of 
Mnr|iag  feBWardtiw  prooeaa  of  education  in  the  absence  of 


all  hearing,  received  any  aenoua  conaideration.  Even  at 
the  present  day  there  are  many  persons  who  are  at  a  loas 
to  conceive  not  only  how  abstract  notions,  but  even  how  the 
names  of  palpable  objects  are  made  known  to  the  deaf,  and 
at  a  still  greater  loss  to  imagine  how  they  can  be  brought 
to  use  language  to  express  their  ideas.  Having  them.-;elvcs 
obtained  knowledge  through  the  ear,  having  ueen  accus- 
tomed to  impart  their  thoughts  by  oral  communications, 
they  seem  to  forget  that  the  mind  has  intelligence  in  all 
the  senses,  connecting  it  with  the  external  world,  and  con- 
veying knowledge  to  those  higher  faculties  which  compare, 
discriminate,  and  judge.  In  an  intelligent  tliou<:h  unedu- 
cated deaf  person,  an  observer  would  find  these  pro(Ci>scs 
going  forward,  though  confined  indeed  to  a  very  limited 
sphere,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  knowledge,  but  still 
knowledge,  and  deduced  from  observation.  The  existence 
of  the  reasoniug  power  being  thus  evident,  the  means  to 
cultivate  it  would  be  the  next  object  for  philosophic  inves- 
tigation. That  Aristotle  had  never  made  these  ouscrvatioiis 
and  investigations  is  evident,  or  he  would  not  have  (!ume  to 
that  absolute  conclusion  which  excludes  the  deuf  from  all 
participation  in  knowledge.  Among  other  people  of  an- 
tient  times  these  unfortunate  beings  were  the  objects  €»f  a 
species  of  proscription,  being  supposed  to  labour  under  the 
curse  of  Ileaven.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
Roman  laws  maintain  an  absolute  silence  upon  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Thev  speak  frequently  of  deaf  persons,  not 
being  dumb ;  and  also  of  dumb  persons,  not  being  deaf; 
but  never  of  those  labouring  under  both  these  deprivations. 
The  Code  (lib.  vi.,  tit.  xxii.  I.  10)  mentions  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  a  manner  express  and  snecial.  Five  classes  of 
persons  labouringunder  one  or  botii  of  these  deprivations 
are  established.  Thoae  who  from  their  birth  were  deaf  and 
dumb  were  legally  incapable  of  making  a  will,  or  of  manu- 
mitting a  slave,  and  laboured  under  other  civil  disabilities. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  work  of  C.  Guyot,  of  Gronin- 
gen,  which  is  a  dissertation  written  in  Latin  on  tlie  legisla- 
tion relative  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  down  (b  1 824,  with  a  list  of 
authors,  all  that  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Saint 
Augustine  declares  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  shut  out 
from  obtaining  religious  knowledge ;  and  many  respect ablo 
ecclesiastics  in  the  time  of  the  Abb^  de  V  Ep6e  openly  con- 
demned his  undertaking.  The  benevolent  abb6  also  in- 
forms us  that  parents  considered  it  a  discredit  to  have  deaf 
and  dumb  children,  and  they  believed  that  thev  fulfilled 
every  claim  such  offspring  could  have  on  them  by  merely 
supplying  their  animal  wants,  concealing  them  from  tho 
eyes  of  the  world  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  or  in  somo 
other  obscure  abode.  He  also  asserts  that  in  some  uncivi- 
lized countries  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  in  his  time  re- 
garded as  monsters,  and  were  put  to  death  as  soon  as  their 
calamity  was  ascertained.  So  that  we  find  naturalista, 
legislators,  divines,  philosophers,  and  even  parents,  agreeing 
in  the  impracticability  of  conveying  knowledge  otherwise 
than  by  speech,  and  thereby  excluding  the  deaf  and  dumb 
from  all  means  of  intellectual  improvement. 

From  the  advantages  which  instruction  has  afforded  to 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  last  half 
century,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their 
capabilities  for  improvement  The  deaf-mute  living  in 
society,  but  without  instruction,  must  bo  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  solitar>'  and  melancholy  of  beings.  He  is  shut 
out  from  all  but  the  most  imperfect  intercourse  with  his 
species ;  and  the  very  intellect  by  the  possession  of  which 
he  is  raised  above  the  lower  creation  serves  only  to  heighten 
his  calamity,  and  to  render  the  sense  of  his  deprivation 
more  acute.  His  perceptions  of  external  objects  are  indeed 
accurate  but  superficial,  and  confined  to  a  very  small 
sphere.  Of  the  various  arts  by  which  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  civilized  life  are  produced,  he  can  have  no 
knowle<lge  beyond  that  which  is  included  in  the  range  of 
his  own  vision.  Animal  desires  he  feels,  and  he  is  led  by 
the  conventional  usages  of  society  to  the  performance  of 
moral  duties  and  the  avoidance  of  open  and  flagrant  crime. 
Hius  he  becomes  experienced  as  other  human  beings  are 
in  what  is  right  or  wrong.  He  sees  that  virtuous  actions 
have  a  certain  amount  of  reward,  in  the  opinions  of  good 
men ;  for  he  learns  to  discriminate  between  those  whose 
actions  are  proper  and  those  who  do  wrong ;  and  again,  he 
sees  that  in  many  cases  vice  meeta  with  disapprobation 
and  punishment  among  mankind.  How  this  kino  of  expe- 
rience shall  affect  his  own  conduct  must  depend  not  onW 
on  the  circumstances  in  whieh.  ^^ia^^^^^RW^^  Vi  ««««!$» 
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and  the  moral  influence  of  those  with  whom  ho  has  to  as- 
sociate, hut  also  on  his  own  natural  tendencies. 

The  performance  of  moral  duties  implies  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  faculties;  and  from  his  hirth  the  deaf-mute 
makes  use  of  his  reasonini;  powers.  He  is  subject  to 
changes  of  purpose,  to  changes  of  feeling,  to  the  passions, 
the  pleasures,  and  the  infirmities  common  to  his  species. 
Ho  is  sensible  of  kindness ;  he  gives  proofs  of  affection. 
That  such  is  the  uneducated  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
mii^ht  be  proved  by  the  observations  of  their  parents, 
friends,  and  instructors  in  hundreds  of  instances.  That 
such  must  necessarily  bo  the  case,  supposing  them  not  to 
be  idiots,  it  would  bo  easy  to  show.  Vve  amrm,  in  contra- 
diction to  those  who  contend  that  deaf-mutes  are  naturally 
more  debased  than  other  men  in  intellect  and  in  morals, 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  deaf-mute  now  under  in- 
struction— improving,  and  thereby  evincing  rational  fai'ulties 
— who.  previous  to  instruction,  however  disadvantageous 
the  circumstances  which  attended  his  earlier  years,  did  not 
evince  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  operations.  We 
have  trac^id  the  history  of  many  of  this  class  in  different 
ranks  of  society  down  to  the  period  when  the  deprivation 
luider  which  they  have  laboured  was  first  ascertained ;  and 
we  have  found  invariably  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in 
their  actions  and  tendencies  which  is  seen  amongst  other 
children.  We  have  also  had  sufficient  proofs  of  the  exer- 
cise of  intellett  even  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  child- 
hood. The  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  can  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  truth  of  these  observations. 

At  the  same  time,  ft  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  arc  generally  inferior  in  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  to  those  who  do  not  labour  under  the  same 
dcfbct.  But  tlii-i  inferiority  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  may 
be  >atisfa(»torily  accounted  for,  in  accordance  with  the  opi- 
nions above  expressed.  Andral  has  described  the  state  of 
an  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  i)erson;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  we  can  adopt  his  sentiments.  Experience  and  ob- 
ser\aiion  among  this  class  of  persons  would  have  induced 
this  accomplished  pathologist  to  have  bestowed  on  them 
even  a  more  liberal  endowment.  *  The  deaf-mute  exhibits 
in  his  intellect,  in  his  character,  and  in  the  development  of 
his  passions,  certain  modifications  which  dei)end  on  his 
state  of  isolation  in  the  midst  of  society.  We  find  him  re- 
main h<abitually  in  a  sort  of  halfH'hiliishness,  and  he  has 
great  credulity;  to  balance  this  he  is  like  the  savage, 
exempt  from  many  of  the  prejudices  which  we  owe  to  our 
social  education.  In  him  the  tender  sentiments  are  not 
very  deep;  he  appears  not  to  be  susceptible  either  of  lasting 
attachments  or  of  lively  gratitude;  pity  touches  him  but 
fevhly :  he  is  an  entire  stranger  tt)  emulation ;  he  has  few 
enjoyments  and  few  desires :  and  the  impressions  of  sad- 
ness but  slightly  affect  him.  This  is  what  is  most  com- 
monly obsened  in  deaf-mutes;  but  this  picture  is  not  uni- 
versally applicable.  Some,  moip  happily  endowed,  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  development  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  nattire ;  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who 
continue  in  a  state  of  complete  idiocy.*  {Dictionnaire  de 
Meden'rtpy  article  Surdi-Mutitt'*.)  This  last  remark  of 
Andral's  requires  some  qualification.  Deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons who  possess  intellectual  faculties  are  no  more  liable 
to  become  idiots  than  others  whose  organs  perform  their 
appointed  functions.  Tlieir  powers  may  remain  unde- 
veloped ;  they  may  be  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  de- 
pends on  intercourse  with  mankind;  their  reasonings  may 
be  inconclusive,  and  their  inferences  erroneous  from  their 
confined  observations;  but  still  their  mental  powers  will 
be  called  into  action,  and  they  will  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
under  the  control  of  their  reasoning  faculties.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  idiots:  in  them  there  is  a  total  want  of  self- 
government,  a  total  absence  of  intellectual  control.  There 
are,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  cases  of  idiots  who  are 
dumb ;  not,  however,  in  consequence  of  deafness,  but  from 
their  incapacity  to  understand  the  meaning  of  language,  to 
imitate  it,  and  to  apply  it.  Tliese  persons  cannot  be  classed 
A'ith  the  deqf  and  dumb.  It  may  be  this  class  to  which 
Andral  particularly  alludes  in  the  latter  part  of  our  quota- 
tion; for  he  qualifies  his  remark  in  some  measure  by 
adding.  *  The  difference  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man  is  often  primitive,  and  independent  of  all  ex- 
ternal inlluontes.* 

Of  the  same  opinion  with  ourselves  we  find  Deg^rando, 
96bian  (the  successor  of  Sicard),  Piroux  of  Nancy,  and  all 
I]m  more  tuccestftil  ttaohers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 


present  day  in  this  country,  and  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  The  empiricism  and  deceptions  \rhich  dis- 
honoured the  earlier  schools  for  the  deaf  are  gone.  The 
credulity  and  the  delusions  of  which  these  were  the  effect 
are  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  our  institutions.  The  craft  ii 
no  longer  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  for  whose  henefk 
it  is  necessary  that  mankind  should  be  ignorant  of  tie 
nature  and  capabilities  of  those  who  are  deaf  and  dumk 
To  corroborate  the  views  we  have  taken,  the  deaf  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  beautiful  account 
of  the  early  life  of  Jean  Massieu,  which  was  written  bj 
himself  fur  the  author  of  *  La  Corbeille  des  Fleurs,'  exhi- 
bits the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  Masi^ieu,  prior 
to  the  education  which  he  received  from  Stcard.  Man; 
passages  in  that  account  will  abundantly  illustrate  whit 
we  have  advanced.  Massieu  is  a  metaphysician  of  do 
common  cast,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ansven 
to  questions  proposed  to  him,  by  various  persons,  it 
different  times  and  places,  lie  was  aske<l,  '  Wh«t  ii 
gratitude?*     *  Gratitude    is    the    memory    of   the   heirt.' 

•  What  is  a  sense  ?*  *  A  sense  is  an  idea-carrier/  *  Whit 
is  the  difference  between    thingB   phys^ical   and  monir 

*  Things    physical    are    the    objects    which    fall   under 
our    senses  ;    things    moral    are    manners    and    actiun 
of  mankind,  the  operations   and  qualities   of    the  wbL 
Things  physical  are  material;  things  moral  are  immata- 
rial.'     •  What  is  ambition?'  *  Ambition  is  the  immodciali  i 
desire  of  governing,  gaining  riches,  or  possessing  any  thing 
which  we  nave  not.     Ambition  is  also  an  excessive  ardov  | 
for  honour,  glory,  places  of  distinct ii»n,  exallaiiun.    It  ii  J 
the  movement    )f  a  soul   which   hovers   round  an  olyMt 
which   it   is   cove'.ing  or  ardently  pursuing.'      *  "VVhal  ii 
hopcT  *  Hope  is  the  flower  of  happiness.'     *  What  is  el«^ 
nily  ?'  *  A  tlay  without  a  yesterJaN  or  to-morrow-  a  liM  1 
that  has  no  end.'     *  Does  God  reason  :'  *  Man  reasons,  hrj 
cause  he  doubts,  he  deliberates,  he  decides.     God  is  i 
niscient;   he  never  doubts:    therefore  he   ne\-er  reL^-soiari 
The  account  of  Mas^ieu's  early  life  is  printed  at  the  eiil 
of  Sicard's  '  Th^orie  di^  Signes.*     Several  tran^rlaiioitt  rfj 
it  have  l>een  published. 

The  first  mention  we  meet  with  of  the  capacity'  oft 
born  deaf  to  receive  instruction,  is  in  the  writings  of  I 
dolphus  Agricola  (born  a.  d.  1442)  of  Groninij^en.     He  4fli 
not  inform  u:>  who  was  the  parent  of  the  art;   but  he  i 
tions  in  his  pos  humous  work,  *  De  Inventioue  Dialcciim'J 
that  he  had  hnn  olt  \vitne>sed  a  ])erson  deaf  from  infanc^kj 
and  const quLUily  dumb,  who  had  learned   to  under^U 
writing,  and,  as  if   possessed  of  speech,  was  able  to  d 
down  hLs  whole  thoughts.    The  truth  of  this  relation  t 
doubted  by  Louis  Vives,  of  Valentia,  whj  wrote  m 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth   century;   but  there  is  as faoli 
reason  to  put  J  rust  in  Agricola's  account  as  to  Joia  "* 
Vives's  diabehef.      (See  the  treatise,  Z>e /I m>/ia,  of  Vii 
L.  ii.  c.  De  Discendi  Ratione.)     Not  long  aftei'  the  deaihi 
Agricola,  and  during  the  life  of  Vives,  the   tfa 
principles  on  which  the  art  rests  were  discovered  aud  [ 
mulged  by  the  learned  Jerome  Cardan,  of  the  UoiTen 
of  Pavia,  his  native  place.    He  was  bom  in  1601  andf 
in  1576.    Cardan  thus  expresses   himself: — '  Writing 
associated  with   speech,    and  speech   with   thought; 
written   characters  and  ideas  may  be  connected  togel 
without  the  inter\-ention  of  sounds,  as  in  hierogU'phk  i 
racters.'  (See  Journal  f^f  Education,  No.  VI.  p.  *iu4.)  ' 
first  practitioner  of  the   art  of  instructing  lue  deaf  ' 
Pedro  de  Ponce :    this  fact  is  authenticated  bv  two  of  \ 
contemporaries,  Franciscus  Vallesius  and  Amtrosius 
rales.    Ponce  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  J 
Oiia.  Morales,  in  his  *  Antiquities  of  Spain,'  thus  speaks  I 
Ponce:--'  He  has  already  instructed  two   brothers  aadi 
sister  of  the   constable,  and  he  is  now  occupied  in 
structing  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Aragon,  deaf  and  dual] 
from  his  birth,  as  the  others  were.     What  is  roost  8ur[ 
in  his  art  is,  that  his  pupils  speak,  write,  and  reason  mf  | 
well.     I  have  from  one  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Vc^ 
brother  of  the  constable,  a  written  paper,  in  which  be  X 
me  that  it  is  Father  Ponce  to  whom  he  is  indebted  fiNr  hii  | 
knowledge  of  speech.* 

The  register  of  deaths  of  tlie  monastery  of  the  BenedW"  ] 
tines  of  San  Salvador  de  Oiia,  informs  us  of  the  deaili  ii 
Pedro  de  Ponce,  in  August,  1584  :  it  records  of  him  M 
he  '  was  distinguished  by  his  eminent  virtues,  and  that  hi 
obtained  a  just  celebrity  throughout  the  world  ia  instniotiBt 
deaf-mutes  to  speak.'     John  Paul  ^net,  abo  «  js^MAMI 
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pnbliihed  a  work  on  this  subject  nearly  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Ponce.  He  had  probably  heard  of  the  success 
which  had  been  attained  in  tnis  infant  art ;  and  from  tra- 
dition he  might  have  gained  some  glimpses  into  the  methods 
Pbnce  had  pursued;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  unac- 
qoainterl  with  those  methods  in  any  serviceable  form,  as  he 
represents  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  modes  which  he 
pursued,  including  mimic  signs,  writing,  dactylology,  and 
the  oral  alphabet.  His  work,  which  was  in  after-years 
Qsefkil  to  de  TEp^e,  is  entitled  Reduccion  de  las  Lettras, 
y  Arte  para  ensenar  d  hablar  lo8  Mudos.  [Bonet.]  During 
the  time  of  Bonet,  the  art  was  also  making  some  progress 
in  Italy.  Several  individuals  are  mentioned  in  Dcg^- 
nndo's  work  who  were  more  or  less  engaged  upon  the 
inbject.  Aftinate  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  the 
wventeen^h  century  on  a  manner  of  teaching  the  deaf  to 
ipeak;  and  Fab.izio  d'Acquapendente  wrote  upon  the  phe- 
iDOiena  of  vision,  voice,  and  hearing ;  and  on  speech  and 
its  instruments.  In  1GI6,  Jean  Bonifacio  published  a 
treatise  on  the  language  of  action.  Pierre  de  Castro,  who 
VU  chief  physician  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  instructed  the 
ion  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  but  it  is  not  known  on 
what  principles.  Pierre  do  Castro  died  in  1663.  About 
1170,  Father  Lana-Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  who  is  dfe- 
'nribed  as  '  an  ardent  investigator  of  nature,'  employed 
Uoiielf  on  the  subject  of  giving  language  to  the  deaf,  and 
Inching  the  blind  to  read  and  write. 

.  Many  first  discoveries  were  probably  made  of  this  art: 
Weral  of  them  originated  with,  or  were  carried  forwards  by, 
jUlologists,  and  particularly  among  the  schemers  for  an 
irsal  language.  In  England,  John  Bulwer's  name 
stand  prior  to  that  of  any  other  individual  as  an  author 
the  subject,  and  his  views,  as  given  in  '  Philocophus,* 
tirand  and  practical.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to 
Dr.  Wallis  at  the  head  of  this  list  of  di.scovcreis  in 
[land;  but  Bulwer's  *  Philocophus,  or  the  Deafe  and 
ibe  Man's  Friend,'  was  published  several  years  before 
is  attempted  even  his  treatise  on  speech,  and  ho  did 
publish  his  claims  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  till  1670. 
%  find  on  consulting  the  above-named  work  of  Bulwer's, 
it  Chap.  XV.  contains  the  relation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
Ijto  what  Bonct  had  accomplished  in  Spain  ;  and  there  is 
"^ doubt  but  Wallis  obtained  information  from  the  same 
as  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Sir  K. 

3^      [BULWER.] 
egree  of  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Wallis  for  the 
s  he  took  to  systematize  what  had  been  done  up  to  this 
ad,  and  to  bring  the  philosophy  of  languagje  to  bear 
n  the  art.     His  two  great  objects,  as  stated  in  a  letter 
Mr.  Boyle,  were  *  to  teach  a  person  who  cannot  hear  to 
unce  the  sound  nftrordSy  and  to  teach  him  *  to  under- 
a  language  and  know  the  signification  of  those  words 
iher  spoken  or  written,  whereby  he  may  both  express 
own  sense  and  understand  the   thoughts  of  others.' 
icing,  reading  on   the  lips,  and  speech,   the  manual 
dbet,  logical  induction,  the  natural  signs — acquired 
the  deaf— were  the  means  he  made  use  of.     From  the 
Its  which  have  come  to  us,  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose. 
papiU  Daniel  Whalley,  was  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
rtyin  the  year   166-2.    The  priority  of  his  invention 
f  disputed  by  Dr.  William  Holder,  rector  of  Bletchington, 
' )  aaserted  that  he   had,  in   the  first  instance,  taught 
iham,  one  of  Dr.  Wallis's  pupils,  to  speak.     Holder 
"  ihed  his  Elements  of  Speech,  with  an  Affendix,  con- 
\g  fersons  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  1669,  which  was  some 
after  Wallis's  first  writings  and  practice  had  been 
known. 

the  same   year  in  which  Wallis  made   known  his 
itions  for  the  deaf,   1670,  George  Sibscot a  published 
tie  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  the  *  Deuf  and  Dumb 
''s  Discourse.'     He  had  learned  from  the  writings  of 
liseus  ValleS'ius  to  what  extent  Ponce  had  succeeded. 
little  can   be  gleaned  from  this  work,  which  con 
chiefly  of  reasoning  and  theory. 
The  next  author  on  the  subject  whoso  work  we  shall  notice 
^ George  Dalgar no.     His  treatise,  though  full  of  the  con- 
Aits  of  learning,  is  essentially  praciical,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
HOt  day  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  lo  an  intelligent  person 
:lriui  desired  to  become  an  instructor  of  the  deaf.    Tlic  date 
#thm  little  work  is  1680.    [Daloarno.] 
•  Dal^rno  announces  on   ilie  ti;lo-pa<j.o  of  '  Didascaloco- 

ei,'  that  his  treatise  is  the  first  (for  aught  ho  knows)  that 
lii8B  written  on  tho  subject.  He  commences  \>y  showing 


that  a  deaf  man  is  as  capable  of  understanding  and  ex« 
pressing  a  language  as  a  blind  man,  inasmuch  as  that  all 
information  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  bodily 
organs.  He  goes  t(iO  far  however  in  attempting  to  show 
thut  the  deaf  man  has  even  superior  advantages  in  acquiring 
languages  to  those  of  the  blind.  Dalgariio's  alphabet  is 
exhibited  in  tho  article  Dactylology. 

We  will  now  trace  the  earlier  progress  of  the  art  in  Hol- 
land. Peter  Montans  ofiered  some  remarks  on  the  instruc* 
tion  of  the  deaf  so  early  as  163.1.  F.  M.  Van  Ilelmont 
published  in  1667  a  small  tract,  entitled  Al}  habptum 
Naturee,  in  which  he  shows  how  the  deaf  may  be  made  to 
understand  the  motions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  much  after 
the  manner  of  others  who  are  taught  to  read.  His  book 
is  remarkable  for  some  singular  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  language;  and  he  mentions  instancies  of  the 
result  of  his  s>stcm,  too  imjirobable  to  be  received  even  by 
the  most  cre<lulous.  In  1690,  John  Conrad  Amman,  a 
Swiss  physician,  residing  at  Haarlem,  undertook  the  in- 
struction of  a  gill,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  He  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  how  much  had  been  accomplished 
in  this  art :  his  own  success  was  decisive ;  and  while  his 
work  was  in  the  press,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Wallis,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
him.  His  essay,  entitled  '  Surdus  Loquens,'  the  speaking 
deaf  man,  was  published  in  Latin.  His  methoas  were 
founded  on  articulation.  Amman  requires  that  his  pupils' 
organs  of  speech  shall  be  rightly  formed,  then,  he  says,  *  my 
first  care  is  to  make  him  to  sound  forth  a  voice,  without 
which  almost  all  labour  is  lost;  but  that  one  point,  wliercby 
deaf  persons  do  discern  a  voice  from  a  mute  breath,  is  a 
great  mystery  of  art,  and  if  I  may  have  leave  to  say  so,  it  is 
tlie  hearing  of  doaf  persons,  or  at  least  equivalent  thereto ; 
viz.,  that  trembling  motion  and  titillation  which  they  per- 
ceive in  their  own  throat  whilst  they,  of  their  own  accord, 
do  give  forth  a  voice.  That  tho  deaf  may  know  that  1  open 
my  mouth  to  emit  a  voice,  not  simply  to  yawn,  or  to  diaw 
forth  a  mute  breath,  I  put  their  hand  to  my  throat,  that 
they  may  be  made  sensible  of  that  tremulous  motion  when 
I  utter  my  voice ;  then  I  put  the  same  hand  of  theirs  to 
their  own  throat,  and  command  them  to  imitate  me;  nor 
am  I  discouraged  if,  at  the  beginning,  their  voice  is  hard 
and  difficult,  for  in  time  it  becomes  more  ard  m(»re  polite.' 

Amman  goes  on  to  explain  how  he  communicaies  the 
pronunciation  of  letters  singly  and  combined,  in  a  way 
sufficiently  pla:n  for  any  intelligent  person  to  follow  his 
plan.  He  concludes  by  saying,  *  if  there  occurs  to  anybody 
anything  either  too  haid  or  not  sufiiciently  explained,  he 
may  exnect  a  more  full  edition ;  or  else  let  him  repair  to 
the  author,  Mho,  according  to  the  hghts  granted  to  him, 
will  refuse  nothing  to  any  man.' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  art 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  learned  of  Germany. 
Verj'  early  in  the  eighteenth  cer.tury,  Kergex  commenced 
the  work  of  instruction  at  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia.  His  sister 
was  associate<l  with  him  in  his  labour.  Ho  used  drawing, 
pantomime,  articulation,  and  writing ;  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther ho  employed  dactylology,  but  he  speaks  highly  of 
mimic  language.  Contemporary  with  Kerger  was  George 
Raphel,  pastor  and  superintendent  of  tho  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Luneburg,  who  had  sLx  children,  and  among 
them  three  daughters  who  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Paternal 
aflection  made  him  an  instructor  of  the  deaf;  he  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  work  was  published  at  Lu- 
nenburg in  1718.  Other  teachers  in  Germany  were  Oilio 
Benjamin  Lasius,  the  pastor  Arnoldi,  and  Samuel  Heinicke. 
Lasius  confined  himself  almost  solely  to  the  ti'aching  of 
visible  language,  as  reading  and  writing,  associating  tho 
forms  of  the  words  with  the  ideas  they  were  intended  lo 
convey.  It  is  said  that  his  pupil  made  a  satisfactory  i)ro- 
gress,  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  could  answer 
important  questions  on  religbus  subjects.  AmoKii  used 
the  means  more  commonly  employed;  articulation,  draw- 
ing, dactylology,  writing,  and  rmtural  signs.  Heinicke 
was  the  instructor  at  Leipzig  of  an  institution  founded  in 
1778.  He  had  announced  previously  to  this  time  that  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks  he  had  taught  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person  to  answer  whatever  questions  were  proposed  to  him. 
He  Ufed  tho?e  means  whicli  liad  been  employed  by  pre- 
vious instructors,  and  he  also  placed  instruments  in  tho 
mouths  of  his  pupils  to  regulate  the  positions  of  the  vocat 
organs  in  emitting  sounds.    Ue  claimed  the  honour  of  in- 
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vent  ion  on  many  points,  and  guarded  with  strict  seorocy 
8ome  of  hlft  proceedings.  He  was  a  man  of  great  self-con- 
ceit, irritable,  rude,  and  overbearing.  He  bad  adoptcfl  the 
philosophic  system  of  Kant,  and  published  some  writings 
relating  to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  consider- 
able talent  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of 
an  active  and  indefatigable  spirit.  In  his  controversy  with 
the  Abb6  de  TEpt'e,  he  certainly  gained  little  credit  either 
as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  or  as  a  philosopher. 

France  commenced  this  art  later  than  the  other  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe.  Indeed  she  opposed  its  progress 
by  those  philosophic  prejudices  which  in  other  countries 
had  been  refuted  by  actual  experience.  A  deaf-mute  from 
birth,  named  Guibal,  had  made  his  will  in  writing  so  early 
as  IG79  ;  and  proofs  of  his  knowledge  and  intelligence  were 
produced  in  court,  so  that  it  was  confirmed.  It  is  unknown 
who  had  been  his  instructor.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  several  individuals  in  different  parts 
of  France  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Those  of 
whom  we  know  most  are  Father  Vanin,  a  priest  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  Rodrigue  P6reire,  a  Portuguese,  Eniaud, 
the  Abb6  Dcschamps,  and  the  Abb6  de  TEpce.  Father 
Vanin  employed  design  both  fur  giving  information  on 
sensible  objects,  and  also  in  an  allegorical  way  to  illustrate 
abstract  and  intellectual  ideas.  Very  crude  and  erroneous 
notions  must  have  resulted  from  a  system  so  imperfect,  and 
so  little  capable  of  extensive  application.  The  first  person 
who  excited  general  attention  in  Paris  was  Pereire  ;  he  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the 
members  of  which  learned  body  he  exhibited  the  progress 
of  his  pupils.  His  processes  were  made  a  secret  even  to 
the  members  of  his  family;  he  however  offered  to  disclose 
them  for  a  suitable  consi^eiation,  which  was  withheld,  and 
the  nature  of  his  system  is  only  imperfectly  known  at  the 
1) resent  day.  His  pupils  were  highly  instructed,  more 
highly  perhaps  than  any  of  an  earlier  or  a  subsequent 
periocl.  A  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
methods  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  it  is  stated  that  bis  pupils  were  able  to 
understand  what  was  said  to  them,  whether  by  signs  or  by 
writing,  and  that  they  replied  vivd  voce,  or  by  writing ;  they 
could  read  and  pronounce  distinctly  all  sorts  of  French  ex- 
pressions ;  they  gave  veiy  sensible  replies  to  all  (questions 
proposed  to  them ;  they  understood  grammar  and  its  appli- 
cations ;  they  knew  the  rules  of  aritnmctic,  and  performed 
exercises  in  geography ;  and  it  appeared  that  M.  Pereire  had 
given  them,  witn  speech,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  abstract 
ideas.  The  two  best  known  of  P^rciro^s  numerous  pupils 
were  Saboreux  de  Fontenai.  and  D'Azy  d'Etavigny.  The 
former  of  these  two  lias  written  an  account  of  the  means 
pursued  by  his  teacher,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
of  the  baron  Deg6rando  before  mentioned.  It  appears  that 
Pt^reirc  employ^  articulation,  reading  from  tlie  lips,  the 
manual  alpliabet,  and  a  method  of  syllabic  dactylology. 
Uy  this  latter  instrument  of  instruction  he  was  enabled  to 
communicate  very  rapidly  with  his  pupils,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  words  in  different  combinations  a  knowledge 
of  their  value  was  imparted  to  them.  Thus  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  words,  through  so  rapid  a  mode  of  intercourse, 
assimilated  the  acquisition  of  language  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess with  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  The  channel  of 
communication  being  established,  and  a  copious  knowledge 
of  words  ac(iuired,  the  art  of  the  instructor  would  be  little 
more  difficult  than  that  of  ordinar>'  education.  A  few  years 
after  P6reire*s  methods  had  received  the  approbation  of 
the  A<!ademy  of  Sciences,  Emaud  presented  to  them  a  me- 
moir on  what  he  had  attempted  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Society  gave  him  encouragement,  but  it  appears  that 
the  pupil  brought  under  their  notice  was  not  far  advanced 
in  instruction.  Ernaud's  attempts  were  more  particularly 
directed  to  measures  of  physical  relief;  he  revived  the  sense 
of  hearing  in  some  cases  where  it  had  been  partially  lost, 
and  he  asserts  that  he  had  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
total  deafness.  Articulation  was  the  principal  means  he 
employed.  In  1779  the  Abb^  Deschamps  published  his 
*Cours  £l6mentaire  d*Education  des  Sounls-Muets.'  To 
the  education  of  this  class  of  persons  he  devoted  his  life 
and  his  fortune.  He  followed  in  the  track  of  Amman, 
giving  the  preference  to  articulation,  and  the  alphabet  upon 
the  lips,  over  the  methodical  signs  of  the  Abbe  de  TEp^^e. 
His  establishment  was  at  Orleans,  where  he  received  paying 
pupils,  and  instructed  the  indij^ent  gratuitously. 
^   In  tracing  thea«  early  steps  jn  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 


and  dumb,  we  have  attended  more  particularly  to  tnewote* 
ing  parts  of  the  different  methods  by  which  such  iiiBtnielion 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  We  have  passed  over  tiic 
various  philosophic  theories  with  which  some  of  tbeM 
methods  are  encumbered,  because  they  are  either  fbrgottai^ 
or  rendered  obsolete  by  recent  discovery.  Much  leamnu 
was  antiently  wasted  on  subjects  in  themselves  triviil 
mysterious,  or  incomprehensible,  yet  to  such  rcsearcljes  vs 
owe  much  valuable  knowledge.  It  seems  that  no  inveS' 
tigation  into  the  laws  of  nature,  however  absurd  or  unat- 
tainable the  immediate  object  of  such  investigation,  ii 
utterly  without  reward.  The  alchemists  of  olden  time^ 
though  failing  to  discover  the  wonderful  stone  for  which 
they  sought,  found  out  new  properties,  new  substance^ 
and  new  combinations,  which  cheered  their  labours  uA 
conferred  direct  benefits  on  society.  So,  with  many  of  Ihi 
writers  we  have  noticed,  their  speculations,  though  wiU. 
have  not  been  in  vain ;  the  useful  P&rts  of  their  systemi 
have  been  retained,  and  are  now  diffusing  good  among  the 
class  for  whom  they  laboured. 

The  Abbe  de  rEjx'e  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  bene- 
volent  labourers  in  this  task  of  humanity.  He  broiighl 
into  systematic  operation  the  notions  which  had  previoiulf 

{)re vailed  on  the  possibility  of  conveying  intellectual  kiH» 
edge  to  deaf-mutes,  and*  added  to  these  stores  of  expe- 
rience from  the  resources  of  his  own  highly-eifted  andvcD- 
disciplined  mind.  He  certainly  succeeflcd  to  a  greatar 
extent  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  enlisting  the  Dubb 
feeling  in  his  favour,  and  in  drawing  the  attention  or  sof^. 
reigns  to  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  works  of  charity 
and  of  mercy  ;  yet  his  name  has  not  been  suffered  to  de- 
scend to  posterity  unstained  by  obloquy,  nor  undimmed  hf 
malignant  ccnsun\  It  appears  that  accident  first  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  benevolence  M 
hnn  to  the  consideration  how  their  wants  might  be  b|k 
plied.  He  remembered  that  his  tutor  had  once  proved  M. 
him  that  there  Ls  no  more  natural  connection  between  ne^i 
taphysical  ideas  and  the  articulated  sounds  that  strike  tli^j 
ear,  than  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  characlMij| 
that  strike  the  eye,  and.  that  his  tutor  drew  this  concluM:- 
—that  it  was  as  possible  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  \f:i 
writing,  always  accompanied  by  visible  signs,  as  to  tflKld 
other  men  by  words  delivered  orally,  along  with  gertm^ 
indicative  of  their  signification. 

In  the  early  part  of  de  TEpee's  career  he  met  with  thft 
work  of  Bonet  before  mentioned,  and  the  enlarged  treetat 
by  Amman,  'Dissertatio  de  Loquela.'    With  these  guides 
aided  bv  the  enthusiasm  which  formed  a  part  of  his  che-' 
meter,  ne  pursued  his  task  vigorously  and  with  a  certaia 
amount  of^  suci*ess ;  not  with  the  success  of  some  of  Ui 
forerunners  in  the  art,  who  had  devoted  themselves  cntiidj 
and  for  years  to  individual  pupils.    The  Abbe  had  a  lu^-' 
number  of  pupils  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life  and  ralxi- 
mony.    Every  one  who  has  been  a  teacher  knows  well  ihe^. 
degree  of  success  which  he  may  expect  if  his  whole  mind ^ 
is  cx)ncentrated  upon  the  improvement  of  a  few  iudividinK.- 
and  the  difiicullies  he  may  anticipate  if  his  attention  il^i 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  pupils.  The  Abbe  ap 
to  have  made  use  of  articulation  in  one  part  of  his  i 
for  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  teaching  b}*  this  i 
iliary:  this  treatise  was  chiefly  derived  from  tl&e  wrili 
of  fionct  and  Amman.     He  employed  dactylolc^*,  ail 
ever  must  be  employed,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  f*" 
alphabet  only,  in  a  subordinate  degree.     Pictures  he  f 
an  uncertain  resource,  and  only  useful  in  the  earlier  i 
of  instruction.    Methodical   signs  and  writing  were 
means  on  which  he  chielly  dei)ended  for  the  conveyance  \ 
intellectual  knowledi^e.     The  employment  of  method' 
signs  for  words  is  only  the  substitution  of  one  artificial] 
guage  for  another.     He  established  a  connection  in 
mind  of  the  pupil  between  these  signs  and  the  language  i 
their  country,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  that  he  eilk*^ 
blished  a  connection  between   these  signs  and  the  idM 
which  they  were  intended  to  represent. 

The  Abbe  de  TEp^e  commenced  his  work  by  endea^-otf-  i 
ing  to  perfect  a  language  of  methodized  signs  as  eooioei "[ 
and  accurate  as  the  spoken  language  of  a  highly  civtlind  * 
country.    He  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  had  oniyto  j 
do  this  to  reduce  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  a  mew  | 
translation.    He  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  tfait 
he  had  minds  to  cultivate  and  to  fill  with  knowledge,  uid 
that  without  this  cultivation  the  mere  knowledge  of  wotd^ 
the  translation  of  wonls  into  gesture^  and  of  gesture!  agHi- 
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into  writing,  would  be  but  labour  lost.  When  he  ^ave  his 
pupils  signs  for  words,  ho  imagined  that  with  the  signs  he 
give  them  ideas,  but  he  only  gave  them  words.    In  ac- 

Slring  a  second  language,  tho:ie  who  ah'eady  possess  one 
ve  at  command  a  comparative  grammar  which  informs 
them  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  value  of  certain  words  in 
eertmin  connections  with  others ;  but  the  deaf  have  no  such 
advantage;  their  natural  and  uncultivated  language— ges- 
ture— is  powerless  for  everything  but  the  expression  of 
their  most  onlinary  wants ;  thev  have  no  separation  of  their 
ideus  into  classes,  such  as  produce  the  parts  of  speech  in 
Bore  perfectly  formed  languages.  Adelung  mentions  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  Asiatic  continent  as 
having*  but  one  sound  to  signify  jo|^ii^,  joy,  to  rejoice; 
and  that  through  all  persons,  mooas,  and  tenses.  The  mere 
mdical  ideas  are  set  down  together,  the  connecting  links 
must  be  guessed  at.  They  form  plurals  as  children  do, 
either  by  repetition,  as  tree,  tree,  or  by  adding  the  words 
wmdi  or  other,  as  tree  much,  tree  other'  Mithridates,  v.  i. 
^18.  Thus  it  is  with  the  naturally  deaf,  the  radical  idea 
^tiall  that  their  gestural  language  is  capable  of  expressing 
:  aatif  modified  by  those  arbitrary  forms  of  speech  which  are 
tte  accessories  of  every  polished  language. 

An  example  of  the  mode  of  communication  which  the 
;  Ahb£  de  TEp^e  adopted  may  be  taken  from  his  work.  M. 
Llioguet  had  observed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  dcmi- 
"^  fitomatons.  The  Abb6  addressed  him,  and  a  short  time 
Linguet visited  the  Abbe  and  his  pupils.  *I  requested 
I,*  says  the  Abbe  de  TEp^e,  *  to  propose  at  his  fancy, 

re  abstract  ideas  to  be  delivered  by  methodical  signs  to 
deaf  and  dumb.  As,  out  of  compliment,  he  referred 
dioice  to  me,  I  addressed  him  to  tliis  effect:— **//i/ff/- 
inteVectual,  intelligent,  intelligence,  inteUigibility, 
^ble,  imintelligible,  intelligibly,  unintelligibly,  unin- 
fgtiility  :  here  are  nine  words  all  generated  from  *  in- 
,*  to  he  expressed  by  distinct  methodical  sigiis.  Com- 
liible,  incomjyrehensible,  comprehensibly,  incompre- 
\bly  ;  Conceivable,  inconceivable,  inconceivably ;  idea, 
lination,  imaginable,  unimaginable;  Faith,  credence, 
iJible^  credibly;  t?icredible,  incredulous,  incredulity: 
n^  learned  sir,  is  a  cluster  of  abstract  ideas,  which  shall 
left  to  your  option."  After  some  further  little  contest  ojf 
Sleness,  he  selected  the  word  unintelligibility,  doubtless 
Bceiving  it  of  greater  difficulty  than  the  rest.  It  was 
Irtantly  rendered  to  the  pupil  and  written  down.  While 
I VB8  viewing  it  with  eyes  of  amazement,  I  thus  resumed: 
■^Barely  to  produce  the  word  you  specified,  learned  sir,  is  a 
»  nothing.  I  will  now  unfold  to  you  the  means  taken 
prompt  it  by  methodical  signs ;  the  exposition  will  not 
min  you  long.  Five  of  these  signs  were  fully  sufficient 
bdeti^ato  the  word ;  and  you  saw  with  what  celerity  they 
me  given.  The  first  signifies  *not  an  external  but  an 
Btemal  action ;'  the  second,  *  of  reading  the  mind,  that  is 
Shibiting  the  disposition  of  apprehending  the  things  pro- 
INed  to  it;*  the  third  announces  *  the  possibility  of  tnis  dis- 
iBution.'  whence  arises  the  appropriate  noun-adjective, 
UtUigible;  which,  being  a  concrete  quality,  is  converted 
^0  the  abstract  by  a  fourth  sign,  forming  intelligibility  ; 
id  %  fifth  sign  being  added  for  negation,  unintelligibility 
produced.'  By  this  and  other  examples  M.  Linguet  was 
minced  that  his  expression  was  inaccurate  and  incon- 

K ate;. but  we  need   not   follow  out  the  examination 
h  the  pupils  underwent  in  his  presence.     We  have 
ed  this  example  in  order  to  show  the    mechanical 
iture  of  methodical  signs.    That  these  signs  were  well 
MliAed  for  dictation  of  words  was  sufficiently  proved  in 
Abb6*s  experience,  but  the  words  might  be  produced  by 
pupil  from  the  signs  of  the  teacher  without  their  being 
nderstood,  just  as  an  ordinai*y  schoolboy,  unused  to  Latin 
p|nrnses»  might,  from  the  dictation  of  his  teacher,  produce 
i'fiunplea  without  understanding  a  single  idea  which  tbcy 
Ibntained.    These  remarks  'are  not  made  without  some 
inervation ;   the  Abbe  professed  to  teach  the  meanings 
Vhich  the  signs  and  words  were  to  represent ;  but  why  did 
knot  use  the  words  only,  without  taking  his  pupils  through 
ii double  mental  process? 

^Herein  is  the  great  imperfection  of  the  system  of  metho- 
dieal  aigns,  yet  all  his  operations  were  not  controlled  by  this 
faculiar  system,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  the  Abbe  made 
we  of  the  na/i/ra/  signs  used  by  the  deaf-mutes  themselves, 
tnd  interwove  them  with  others  of  his  own  composition. 
I!hua»  in  distinguishing  gender,  he  says,  'The  gender  is 
*  by  putting  our  hand  to  our  hat  for  the  masculine, 


and  to  the  ear,  the  part  to  which  a  female's  head-dress  ex 
tends,  for  the  feminine.'  In  the  English  institution  the 
hand  is  placed  to  the  beanl  to  denote  the  masculine,  and 
drawn  along  the  forehead,  in  allusion  to  tlie  j^arting  of  the 
hair,  for  the  feminine.  The  following  is  the  generally-re- 
ceived sign  for  singular  and  plural:  'The  elevation  of  the 
right  thumb  designates  the  singular,  the  motion  of  sevei-al 
fingers  the  ])lural.*  The  following  is  also  good :  *  To  ex- 
press doubt,  we  turn  our  hearl  to  the  right,  a  yes,  and  to  the 
left,  a  no;  which  of  the  two  will  take  place  we  cannot  tell ; 
we  shall  know  only  by  the  event.'  Many  similar  examples 
might  be  adduced :  how  superior  are  these  to  '  twirling  two 
fingers  round  each  other  while  declining,  that  is,  while  de- 
scending from  the  fii-st  to  the  sixth,'  to  signify  the  term 
case;  or  *  the  left  hand  under  the  right  for  the  noun-sub- 
staniive,'  and  '  the  right  under  the  left  for  the  adjective,' 
will  be  readily  perceived. 

We  do  not  regard  the  success  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^  as 
complete,  but  we  are  satisGed  that  he  pursued  his  methods 
with  openness  and  candour,  and  with  the  single  desire  of 
promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.    Hcinicke  of  Leipzig,  and  Pereire  of  Paris, 
must  be  regarded  as  his  rivals,  but  he  invited  them  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  various  systems,  which  they 
-dechned.    While  the  good  Abb^  with  that  frankness  which 
formed  a  beautiful  feature  in  liis  character,  solicited  the 
examination  and  the  judgment  of  the  learned  upon  his 
methods,  his  rivals  shrouded  their  proceedings  under  a  veil 
of  mystery.    The  Abbe  devoted  his  life  and  whole  fortune, 
excepting  a  bare  supply  for  his  own  wants,  to  the  ser\ice  of 
the  class  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  P6reire 
refused  to  disclose  his  methods  except  tor  a  large  recom- 
pense;   and  Heinicke,  in  addition  to  recei\ing  payment 
from  the  rich,  had  four  hundred  cro^vns  annually  allowed 
him  by  the  grand  duke  of  Saxony.     Both  these  persons 
made  the  art  they  professed  an  interested  speculation ;  the 
Abb6  de  I'Epi'e  only  tolerated  the  rich— he  was  proud  of 
being  *the  instructor  of  the  indigent.     His  successor,  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  carried  forward  the  principles  of  De  TEpce : 
he  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  elements  of  composition,  a 
branch  of  their  education  comparatively  new,  and  in  which 
Sicard  most  completely  evinced  his  superiority  over   his 
master.     Sicard  at  first  conducted  a  school  at  Bordeaux; 
on  the  death  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  Sicard  was  called  to  fill 
his  place  at  Paris.    The  philosophical  opinions  and  pene- 
trating v.^'^ws  which  Sicard  maintained  and  practisc<l  are 
well  developed  in  his  *  Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd- 
Muet,'  in  which  is  developed  the  plan  on  which  he  con- 
ducted the  education  of  his  celebrated  pupil  Massieu.     He 
followed  the  leading  principles  of  De  I'Epee,  particularly  in 
employing  methodical  si^is  as  one  of  the  phief  instruments 
of  instruction ;  he  considered  well  the  nature  of  language, 
and  by  his  clear  and  analytical  methods  of  sensible  illustra- 
tion, he  contrived  to  make  the  leading  principles  of  gram- 
mar familiar  to  his  pupils.    In  the  latter  years  of  Sicard's 
practice  he  thought  more  favourably  of  articulation,  as  a 
means  of  rapid  communication  between  master  and  pupil, 
than  he  had  done  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.    The 
Baron  Deg^rando  says  of  his  most  popular  work,  *  When 
we  read  the  "  Cours  d'Instruction  a'un  Sourd-Muet,"  wo 
almost  fancy  that  we  are  reading  a  kind  of  philosophical  ro- 
mance.   It  borrows  its  forms,  and  creates  a  similar  interest ; 
we  find  in  it  something  of  the  romance  of  the  Arabian 
Theophail    {Le   Philosof.he    Autodidactique) ;    something 
which  appears  borrowed  from  the  pictures  of  Buffon,  the 
statue  of  Uondillac,  and  the  Emilius  of  Rousseau ;  it  is  a 
soul  which  has  hitherto  slumbe'red,  which  awakes;  a  hitheilo 
darkened  mind,  which  opens  to  the  light;  an  intelligent 
life,  which  begins  to  develop  itself,  amid  a  variety  of  scenes, 
to  the  voice  of  the  instructor;  it  is  a  kind  of  savage,  strange 
to  our  customs,  who  is  initiated  into  our  ideas,  our  know- 
ledge, and  at  the  same  time  into  our  language.    The  Abb^! 
Sicard  enlarges  upon  each  of  these  progressive  stages,  and 
he  spreads  over  them  the  charm  of  a  drama ;  he  paints  with 
warmth  the  uncertainties  and  the  joys  of  the  master  and 
the  pupil :  and  he  succeeds  in  thus  showing,  in  an  animated 
picture,  definitions  and  processes  which  appear  the  most 
barren  in  their  nature ;  he  gives  a  shaiw  to  the  most  ab- 
stract  notions;  it  might  be  said  that  the  Abb6  Sicaul  is 
the  painter  of  syntax,  and  the  poet  of  grammar,  Tliis  work 
went  through  several  editions,  and  we  need  not  he  sur- 
prised at  it,  for  it  is  not  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  alone  that  it 
may  be  profitable.' 
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Of  the  '  Theorie  des  Signes,'  a  work  founded  on  the  prin- 
cipled of  the  Abb6  de  TEp^o,  we  can  only  give  a  faint 
sketch.  It  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  in  which  the  expressions 
of  the  face,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  for  the  communi- 
cation of  certain  ideas,  are  described.  The  arrangement  is 
not  the  onlinary  alphabetical  form  of  a  dictionary,  but  a 
kind  of  logical  order  *  more  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  ideas.'  The  work 
is  divided  into  tweivo  classes  of  things,  adopting  in  each 
class  an  alphabetical  order  corresponding  to  the  French 
language.    Tliese  classes  arc  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  Signs  of  names  of  the  most  common  objects,  ana  such 
as  come  under  obser\'ation  during  infantile  years;  these 
are  the  parts  of  the  body,  clothing,  food,  beverages,  a  town 
and  its  parts. 

2.  Vegetables,  comprising  forest-trees,  shrubs,  fruit-trees, 
culinary  vegetables,  medicinal  herbs,  wild  plants.  &c. 

3.  Minerals — gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
&c. 

4.  Of  man— as^es  of  man,  relationships,  school,  institu- 
tion, college,  oflicer:!,  domestics  and  servants  of  a  house, 
tradespeople, mechanics,  merchants;  the  liberal  arts;  titles, 
dignities  in  towm:,  cities,  and  states,  and  their  functions ; 
terms  of  war;  ecclesiastics,  and  monastic  functionaries. 

5.  Of  God,  angels,  saints. 

6.  Of  the  elements,  of  fiery,  luminous,  and  watery  me- 
teors; the  firmament,  eartii,  cardinal  points,  signs  of  the 
Eodiac. 

7.  Parts  of  the  world ;  names  of  nations,  empires,  king- 
doms, republics,  capitals,  principal  islands,  &c. 

8.  Numbers,  measures,  weights,  time,  money,  exchanges, 
commerce. 

9.  Organic  «iualiiies  of  man;  abstract  organic  qualities  of 
man  ;  maladies  of  the  body. 

1 0.  Qualities  of  matter ;  such  as  strike  the  senses  of  man, 
dimensions,  shapes,  surfaces,  extent,  quantity,  lines,  angles. 

11.  Physical  actions  of  man,  such  as  are  expressed  by 
verbs. 

1*2.  IntclLcs'»tual  ann  mr.ral  a-'lions  of  man^  expressed  by 
verbs,  nouns,  adjo:*tivcs.  and  adverbs. 

These  are  the  divisions  Sicard  adopted  f«)r  his  nomencla- 
ture, which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  volumes 
comprising  the  work,  the  latter  poition  of  which  is  purely 
grammatical:  in  it  the  different  parts  of  speech  are  con- 
sidered not  only  under  a  general  view,  but  under  certain 
divisions  which  indicate  their  value,  and  assimilate  those 
which  bear  a  relationship  to  each  other ;  thus  adverbs  of 
manner,  oi  number,  of  place,  of  quantity,  of  qualitij,  of  in- 
terrogation, of  affirmation  and  negation,  of  time,  of  doubt 
and  tnquirtf,  and  of  comparison,  are  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately treated  of.  Without  questioning  whether  the  classi- 
fication ado])ted  in  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  *  Theory  of 
Signs*  be  the  best,  we  may  see  in  such  a  classification  the 
kind  of  gradations  needflil  for  supplying  the  deaf  with  an 
extensive  nomenclature  ;  and  though  few  instructors  would 
make  the  work  a  practical  one,  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  system 
of  methodical  signs  there  developed  :  yet,  as  a  text -book,  it 
unfolds  a  plan  which  any  teacher  may  modify  according  to 
his  own  views.  We  think  the  work  is  less  valued  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  for  as  signs  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
always  in  use  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in  those 
institutions  where  they  are  educated,  tlie  theory  of  signs 
would  be  found  of  great  use  as  a  work  of  reference  to  all 
teachers.  We  need  not  panegjTize  the  Abbe  Sicard;  his 
exertions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  well  known  in  this 
country,  which  he  visited  during  the  political  troubles  of 
France  in  1815;  his  merits'  are  acknowledged  wherever 
the  education  of  the  deaf  is  pursued.  We  have  sometimes 
been  surprised  that  the  •  Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd- 
Muet'  has  not  been  translated  into  our  langua^e.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  novelty  and  interest  as  connected  with  its 
more  immediate  design,  its  gradual  unfolding  of  a  great 
mmd  involved  in  moml  and  intellectual  darkness,  by  a  me- 
taphysician of  high  endowments,  presents  some  interesting 
psychological  facts  which  would  make  it  8er\iccable  in 
ffeneral  education  ;  the  illustrations  of  language  and  the 
development  of  ideas  are  just  such  as  an  accomplished 
and  lively  teacher  would  desire  to  plaice  before  his  pupils  to 
assist  in  conveying  to  their  minds  a  just  estimation  of  the 
value  of  words  and  the  knowledge  which  they  serve  to 
impart. 

In  England,  after  the  time  of  Bulwer,  Wall  is,  Sibscota, 
and  Dalgarno,  the  art  slumbered  for  many  years.    It  was 


revived  by  Henry  Baker,  the  naturalist  and  microftcopitil 
obser\'er,  who  taught  dumb  persons  to  speak,  and  of  ulium 
it  i.s  recorded  by  Di*.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  he  onre  '  gave 
him  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published ;'  he  hovcver 
ke))t  the  plan  he  followed  secret.    Of  the  extent  of  his  iue- 
cess  we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  said  that  the  namos  of 
some  of  the  first  families  in  the  land  are  among  tlio»e  of 
his   scholars.    [Baker,  Henry.]     About  the   year  1760, 
Thomas  Braidwood  had  an  academy  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  cured  imped iment>  io 
the  vpeech.   He  professedly  pursued  the  plan  of  Dr.  WsUii, 
as  developed  in  the  *  Philosophical  Trani&actions.'     Articu- 
lation was  therefore  the  chief  instrument  of  instniciioa, 
and  '.he  principal  medium  of  communication  between  iht 
pupil  and  teaclier.     In  1783  Braidwood  removed  bis  school 
to  Hnckney,  where  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  deserved 
reputation  for  his  successful  application  of  the  discovehei 
of  his  predecessors.    [Braidwood.]    Under  him  the  hte 
Dr.  Watson  became  acquainted  with  those  principles  whidi 
he  brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  his  predecesur, 
and   developed  in    his  work  on  the  'Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,'  and  which  he  practised  during  his  loii| 
superintendence  of  the  Asylum  in  Kent  Road,  Londoa 
Tndcud  Dr.  Watson  was  to  Mr.  Braidwood  what  Sicard  vai 
to  Dvi  TEp^e ;  the  disciples  in  each  instance  gave  solidiir 
and  permanence  to  the  systems  of  their  respective  misten. 
The  primary  instruments  by  which  the  deaf  and  diunb 
are  now  generally  taught,  are  speech,  including  artinth- 
tion  and  reading  on   the   lips ;  and  natural  or  imititin 
signs.    By  these  a  communication  more  or  less  direct  mar 
be  established  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.    Tie 
subordinate  auxiliaries  are  itn-iting,  pictures^  metMicd 
siuns,  and  dactylology;  the  last  may  be  syllabic,  as  as- 
ployed  by  M.  Pcreire,  or  stenograjfhie,  as  employed  by  M. 
Kecoiuir,  of  Troyes,  in  the  education  of  his  deaf  and  daiik 
son.    By  this  gentleman,  stejiography,  in  its  wider  seUk 
was  also  made  a\'ailable  with  success.    We  have  seen  thtf 
artificial  articulation  was  among  the  earliest  means  resortd 
to  as  a  medium  of  communication.     Ponce,  Bonet,  WiQiik 
Van    Helmont,    Amman,    Amoldi,    Heinicke,    PMie, 
Ernaud,    Peschamps,    Baker,  Braidwood.   and   Dr.  VlUr 
son,  used  theil  pupils  to  understand  the  speech  cf  otben 
and  to  speak  the'jiselves.    The  great  advantage  of  speerii 
:  is  that    it    is    the    readiest    method   of   intercourse  he 
j  tween  teacher  and    pupil.      In    teaching   the  ilumi  a!rf 
I  dumb,  the  first  object  in  view  a  to  impart  to  him  the  lin 
^nage  of  his  country ;  the  second  is  grounded  on  tbis-to 
•  fill  his  mind  with  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  tivth. 
.  These  two  objects  are  generally  made  to  accompany  each 
other;  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  easy  language 
I  familiarizes  him  ^ith  the  use  of  language,  and  the  eicr- 
I  cises  in  speech  are  made  the  vehicle  of  valuable  knowNp^ 
I  In  teaching  vocal  sounds  tu  the  deaf,  the  eye  and  the  wxm 
I  of  touch  are  chiefly  employed ;  the  letters  of  the  alphsbit 
arc  classified :  the  sounds  tliat  are  labial,  dental,  lingsil 
I  guttural,  nasul,  and  those  which  are  combinations  of  two  or 
more  of  these,  are  taken  in  such  an  order  that  the  pupil 
:  may  discern  dififerences  in  their  similarities,  and  in  someift* 
I  stances  the  organs  of  speech  are  sliown,  by  means  of  dnv* 
I  ings  in  the  recpiircKl  positions  for  the  emission  of  certiii 
I  sounds. 

The  open  mouth,  the  widening  lips,  and  part  of  the 

tongue,  may  be  shuwn  in  the  pronunciation  of  a,  the  msik 

I  closed  lips,  hiding  both  tongue  and  teeth  in  u;  in  &  tb 

'  compression  of  the  lips  can  be  accurately  shown,  and  the 

labial-nasal  sound  m,  may  be  said  to  be  exhibited  in  the 

'  closed  lips,  and  by  a  line  of  dots  to  show  the  emission  of  eir 

through  the  nostrils.    It  must  be  clearly  understood  thit 

such  drawings  are  chieliy  useful  in  showing  the  positiou 

of  the  organs. 

Accompanying  the  exercise,  the  pupil  must  be  raide  to 
notice  the  external  organs  of  si)eech  in  his  teacher,  to  fed 
the  vibration  with  his  own  hand  which  sound  creates  in 
tlie  trachea,  and  also  to  feel  those  emissions  of  breath  vhich 
are  caused  by  the  production  of  certain  sounds.  He  vill 
be  made  to  imitate  such  utterances;  and  by  the  exercise 
of  patience  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teadier,  inj^o- 
nuitv  chiefly  directed  to  those  little  arts  which  refer  to  the 
mechanism  of  spee<'h,  and  patience  that  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  repeated  failures,  the  pupil  will  succeed  in 
imitating  what  he  obser^-cs,  and  in  time  he  will  acoompU^ 
what  is  required.  In  Wilkins's  *  Essay  towards  a  xbaX 
Character*  there  is  a  diagram  of  the  (lositioiu  of  the  ois^ 
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for  producing  vocal  sounds,  which  may  he  consulted  with 
advantage,  though  not  in  every  instance  accurate.  While 
a  pupil  18  engaged  in  acquiring  the  articulated  sounds  ho 
may  also  he  employed  in  writing  the  letters  which  they 
indicate,  and  in  learning  their  shapes  hy  the  eye ;  he  may 
also  he  initiated  in  the  manual  alphahet.  It  'ap])ears  dc- 
sinihle  that  a  system  uf  syllabic  articulation  should  he  in- 
vented for  the  deaf;  it  would  render  the  combinations  of 
sounds  more  easy  than  at  present,  assimilating  them  more 
with  spoken  language.  In  Edj^eworths  *  Practical  Educa- 
tion' the  consequence  of  teachins;  hearing  children  alpha- 
betic sounds  is  thus  exhibited.  A  child  having  learned 
the  alphabet,  and  having  to  read  the  words  Here  is  some 
apple  pie,  would,  it  is  fairly  enough  suggested,  pronounce 
thus :  Acheare  ies  esocme  apepele  peiHe.  This  is  not  ex- 
aggerated ;  with  hearinp:  children,  constant  reading  corrects 
the  tendency;  but  numerous  instances  of  this  nature  must 
and  do  occur  among  the  deaf,  who  in  many  cases  retain 
the  first  impressions  they  receive  as  to  the  sijiuids  of  let- 
ters. The  medley  of  sounds  which  we  heard  a  deaf  person 
produce  on  attempting  to  utter  the  word  ^reyfumnd  a  short 
time  ago  convinced  us  that  a  syllabic  arrdn<^emont  of 
sounds  would,  if  practicable,  be  accompanied  with  many 
tflvaniages.  Of  late  years,  artificial  articulation,  with  or 
will]out  the  exercise  of  reading  from  the  lij)s  of  a  ss])eaker, 
has  come  almost  into  general  favour  in  the  institutions  for 
the  deaf.  At  the  L()ndon  Asylum  it  has  always  occupied 
a  prominent  place:  it  has  been  most  successfully  intro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris;  it  is  also  em- 
ployed at  Groningen,  at  Gudensberg,  at  Quedlinbourgh,  at 
Breftlau,  at  Gmiind,  at  Plorzheim,  at  Ziirich,  at  Sleswig, 
It  Leipzig,  at  Munich,  and  at  many  other  institutions, 
under  the  charaje  of  eminent  teachers.  Not  many  of  the 
pro\'incial  institutions  of  this  kin«i[dom  make  Sffiech  an 
object  of  the  first  importance;  the  principals  of  such  insti- 
tutions generally  are  convinced  of  its  value  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  transmission  of  knowledge,  but  do  not  make  use  of  it, 
ehieliy  on  account  of  its  occupying  more  time  than  can  be 
given  to  it,  where  a  large  number  of  pupils  re(|uire  atten- 
tbn,  and  where  the  funds  will  not  supp^jrt  a  sullicicnt  num- 
ber of  instructors  to  enable  them  to  teach  it  effectually. 
Of  its  value  as  a  rapid  mode  of  communication,  after  the 
acquirement  is  gained,  the  instructors  of  our  country  nre 
Well  satisfied;  and  it  m  partially  taught  at  the  institutions 
of  Manchester  and  Exeter.  At  the  London  Institution 
some  of  the  pupils  artieulato  not  unpleasantly;  their  read- 
ing is  monotonous,  but  their  animation  in  ordinary  conver- 
utions,  esi-ecially  on  subjects  of  interest  to  them,  gives  a 
species  of  natural  tone  and  emphasis  to  what  they  say. 

Another  primary  auxiliary  in  tho  education  of  deaf- 
mutes  is  that  modification  of  the  language  of  gesture 
culled  natural  signs.  In  this  language  the  deaf  and  dumb 
take  great  pleasure;  if  unrestrained,  it  would  be  their  only 
mode  of  communication  with  each  other;  and  they  appear 
to  find  in  it.^  resources  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  life  and 
fivre  to  their  ideas.  The  quick  changes  of  countenance 
which  they  exhibit,  the  sparkling  eyes,  the  liglited-up  fea- 
tures, the  sarcasms,  the  sensibilities  thus  expressed;  the 
transitions  *  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,*  all 
fiuthfuUy  poitrayed  in  the  ever-varying  index  of  their 
mind,  speak  at  once  in  favour  of  this  language  as  the 
truest  mirror  of  their  thoughts,  hopes,  wishes^  and  feelings, 
Hid  inform  us  that  this  language  is  nature's  most  perfect, 
most  expressive  interpreter.  To  this  rude  though  powerful 
mode  of  intercourse,  which  all  the  deaf  possess  in  a  higher 
or  lower  degree,  \\\09.e  who  are  more  intelligent  add  sii^ns 
uf  description,  by  which  they  a;e  able  to  explain  facts  and 
Giicuznstance^  which  huve  been  bought  under  their  obser- 
vation. The  teacher  takes  advatilnge  of  this  method  of 
communication  to  add  to  their  stores  of  knowle^lge,  to  en- 
rich and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  thoughts,  to  give  them 
new  food  for  the  mental  operations,  all  of  which  may  be 
accomplished  during  the  time  that  wonls  and  the  language 
of  their  country  is  imparted  to  them.  Thus  a  conventional 
language  is  formed  which  assists  in  their  intellectual  cul- 
ture, increases  then:  happiness,  and  shows  them  in  some 
degree  the  connexion  which  exists  between  themselves  and 
the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  many  insti* 
till  ions  this  use  is  made  of  sijins:  new  knowledge  is  most 
effecually  communicated  by  their  aid.  The  sixteenih  re- 
port of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
fiiniLshes  an  example  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  to 
fihuw  the  great  benefit  of  signs  in  the  business  of  instruc- 


tion. Tlie  natural  signs  for  the  words  in  which  the  sense 
of  tho  sentence  is  comprised  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.  *I^t  it  be  supposed  that  an  instnu'tor  should  wish 
to  produce  the  following  sentence:  **  A  h(jrse  runs  away 
with  a  boy,  throws  him'  off,  and  kills  him."  It  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  such  a  combination  of  circumstances 
would  occur  at  the  moment,  and  thus  enable  him  to  take 
his  pupils  to  the  window  and  point  them  out.  He  must 
have  recourse,  then,  to  signs.  It  is  immaterial  what  selec- 
tion of  place  and  circumstance  is  made,  provided  only  that 
the  facis  to  be  enunciated  are  clear  and  prominent.  The 
scene  of  the  occurrence  may  be  laid  in  the  city.  Tlie  boy 
is  riding  slowly  along,  staring  at  the  multitude  of  new 
objects  which  meet  his  view,  and  wholly  forgetful  of  his 
horse.  Suddenly  a  military  company  appears  from  a  crnss- 
street,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  nyi»R'  The  horse 
bect)mes  frightened  and  ijcyond  control :  he  dashes  through 
the  street  at  a  furious  rate.  The  boy  clings  to  the  saddle, 
but  is  at  length  thrown  with  violence  on  the  ])aYcment. 
The  blood  is  .seen  spouting  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
People  gather  around  and  raise  him  up.  They  feel  his 
pulse:  but  it  has  ceased,  and  the  breath  of  lil'e  is  gone: 
the  boy  is  dead.  During  this  description,  the  cla!^s  are 
looking  most  intently  on  the  instructor.  Every  eye  is 
fixed,  and  ever)'  countenance  full  of  expression.  He  has 
now  obtained  every  thing  for  which  he  laboured.  Tlieir 
ideas  and  notions  of  the  fact  are  as  clear  and  explicit  as  his 
o^^n  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  express  them  by  written  lan- 
guage. To  imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  process 
of  writing  is  a  tran.shition  of  signs  into  language,  is  wholly 
erroneous.  It  is  no  more  a  translation  thnn  the  same  ex- 
pression of  a  speaking  child  would  be,  when  the  casualty 
should  actually  occur.'  To  this  we  will  only  add,  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  a  description  is  conveyed  to  the 
pupils  is  inconceivably  great,  and  takes  very  little  longer 
than  the  communication  of  the  occurrence  vocally,  in  its 
shortest  form.  But  the  disadvantage  attending  such  a  mode 
of  intercourse,  when  a  language  has  to  be  taught,  is  not 
recompensed  by  its  rapidity,  as  the  words  and  the  &)ntax 
of  spoken  languages  are  not  employed  in  such  descriptions ; 
the  pupils  are  consequently  left  ignorant  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  sentences.  It  is  therefore  found  necessary 
to  unite  natural  and  descriptive  signs  with  writing  or  dac- 
tylology, in  the  use  of  which  the  idiom  of  the  maternal 
language  is  preserved.  Most  of  the  English  and  American 
institutions  employ  the  signs  we  have  described :  this 
auxiliary  is  also  employed  at  Paris,  at  Yverdun,  at  Vienna, 
Toulouse,  Nancy,  Besan9on,  Bachtelcn,  Pisa,  and  at  several 
other  institutions.  Mimic  signs  will  always  po.s.sess  this 
advantage  to  the  deaf  on  er  every  other  mode  of  intercourse, 
that  they  present  to  them  a  lively  picture,  in  which  facts 
and  circumstances  can  be  constantly  and  instantaneously 
reproduced;  they  address  themselves  immediately  to  their 
perceptive  powers,  and  lead  them  intuitively,  and  by  a 
direct  process,  to  form  just  connexions  and  conclusions; 
while  our  conventional  tongues,  whether  addressed  to  them 
by  articulation,  by  writing,  or  by  dactylology,  act  upon  them 
by  the  circuitous'  paths  of  association,  and  the  habit  which 
they  long  follow  of  converting  our  language  into  their  own. 
One  important  influence  which  tho  mimic  ^language 
exercises  on  the  intellectual  development  of  the  deaf  has 
yet  to  be  noticed.  This  lesults  irom  its  employment 
among  themselves.  Much  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
younger  pupils  of  an  institution  obtain  is  through  this 
medium.  The  lessons  of  the  teacher  for  many  months 
have  less  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  than  the 
intercourse  with  their  associates.  Tliis  is  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  bringing  up  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  public  rather 
than  in  private  schools.  Independent  of  the  stores  of 
knowledge  which  an  assemblage  of  deaf-mutes  bring  fiom 
the  districts  in  whu:h  they  have  lived,  tho  fniits  of  their 
personal  observation  and  experience,  the  events  that  have 
occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  particularly  as 
they  bear  upon  actual  occurrences,  are  handed  down  by 
mimic  and  descriptive  signs  from  one  jjeneration  to  their 
successors  ;  and  a  Nery  valuable  and  available  store  of  intel- 
ligence is  thus  pivseVved,  which  at  the  same  time  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of  character  and  faniiluui/es  the 
pupil  with  the  use  of  this  species  of  langua'^e.  Respcciing 
nwthdiciil  siaiif:  we  need  add  noihini^  to  what  has  alrcadv 
been  said  of  the  method  of  the  Abbes  Do  1'  Epee  and  Sicard. 
We  think  they  arc  not  much  used  at  the  present  time  io 
the  cdu«:alion  of  deaf-mutes. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  other  aids  employed  in  deve- 
loping the  minds  of  the  deaf  are  subordinate  to  those  which 
have  now  engaged  our  attention.  Writing  is  employed  in 
all  institutions ;  it  is  an  art  which  is  soon  acquired  suffi- 
ciently well  for  all  school  purposes.  At  first  it  engages  the 
attention  of  the  pupils,  while  they  endeavoiu:  to  form  on 
their  slates  those  combinations  of  letters,  the  meanin'?  of 
which  has  been  conveyed  to  them ;  and  thus  it  relieves  the 
teacher  and  employs  a  new  set  of  faculties  in  the  pupils. 
This  slow  but  pemianent  repetition  of  their  lesson  assists 
in  fixing  the  forms  of  words,  and  the  matter  conveyed  by 
them,  in  their  minds.  At  a  later  stage,  it  exercises  similar 
inlluenccs  upon  them  in  a  higher  degree,  and  it  is,  besides, 
the  instrument  by  which  they  give  pennancncy  to  their 
thoughts  and  observations  in  those  crrntpositiorut  which  form 
an  important  exercise  in  these  seminaries.  It  is  also  the 
medium  to  which  they  chiefly  have  recourse  among 
strangers,  and  among  their  friends,  if  they  find  their  arti- 
culation is  imperfect,  and  their  signs  are  not  well  under- 
stood. 

Daetijlolngy  is  another  auxiliary  in  almost  universal  use. 
For  a  more  particular  view  of  the  utility  and  value  of  this 
instrument  of  instruction  we  refer  to  the  article  Dac- 
tylology. 

Pictures  and  the  art  of  dratnng  are  \^luable  helps  at 
the  commencement  of  instruction.  A  collection  of  all  ob- 
jects cannot  be  made,  nor  can  objects  be  so  conveniently 
referred  to  as  representations  of  them.  Either  by  reference 
to  pictures  or  real  objects,  the  first  lessons  are  conveyed  to 
the  deaf,  and  they  impart  an  interest  to  the  exercises  which 
no  other  means  could  supply.  To  those  who  have  not  well 
considered  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  much 
of  lanijuage  can  be  represented  by  a  graduated  series  of 
engravings,  or  even  by  the  rude  sketches  which  a  teacher 
can  draw  upon  his  tablet  whenever  they  are  wanted,  to 
elucidate  the  subject  w^hich  he  is  desirous  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.  In  the  work  of  Bt^bian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sicard  {Manuel  d^Emeignement  Pratique  des 
iSourdsMtiets),  the  pictorial  art  is  employed  to  exemplify 
substantives,  their  gender  and  number,  adjectives,  the  car- 
dinal numbers,  fractional  numbers,  verbs  neuter  and  active, 
personal  pronouns,  prepositions,  articles,  and  degrees  of 
comparison ;  many  other  portions  of  language  may  be  ex- 
plained by  diagrams.  Drawing  is  thus  of  essential  service, 
and  the  pupils  often  have  recourse  to  the  advantages  it  of- 
fers for  any  communications  which  they  think  will  be  better 
comprehended  through  its  medium  than  others.  This  art 
is  therefore  cncourag&I,  and  in  many  institutions  direct  in- 
struction is  given  to  the  pupils  from  an  early  period  of 
their  education. 

The  auxiliaries  we  have  how  indicated  are  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge ;  in  some  branches 
of  study  one  may  have  a  preference  to  others,  from  its 
being  better  adapted  to  their  elucidation.  Thus  geography 
w>Il  always  be  taught  from  maps,  geology  from  sections, 
geometry  from  diagrams ;  pictures  will  be  used  to  describe 
historical  events  ;  and  signs  will  be  in  requisition  for  the 
illikitration  of  the  arts  and  trades  of  men,  as  well  as  for 
showing  the  manners  and  customs  of  distant  nations.  Col- 
lections of  metals,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,. animal 
substances,  vegetable  substances  arc  of  the  highest  value, 
and  furnish  direct  evidence  of  properties  and  changes  which 
caimot  be  described.  It  will  even  be  npcessary  occasionally 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  workshop  and  its  imple- 
ments, the  laboratory  and  its  apparatus,  in  order  to  perform 
experiments,  and  to  exhibit  processes  before  their  eyes ; 
and  while  the  e.xcitement  prevails,  to  make  use  of  the  op- 
portunity to  communicate  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  all  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — Ian- 
gunge.  Having  the  latter,  the  attractive  form  in  which 
knowledge  is  presented  will  raise  in  them  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess this  also,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher  is  fully  accom- 
plished. 

The  period  allowed  for  instruction  in  the  public  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  varies  in  different  countries; 
in  few  cases  is  it  so  short  as  in  England :  in  nearly  all  the 
continental  institutions  of  celebrity  it  is  considerably 
longer.  With  us  only  five  years  in  most  instances  are 
allowed  for  the  education  of  pupils,  who  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially sustained  by  the  funds  contributed  for  their  support. 
Throughout  France,  Switzerland,  Wiirtemberg,  Sweden, 
and  Poland,  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  continue  six  yeai-s. 
At  the  institution  of  Groningen>  and  at  those  of  Copen- 


hagen and  Sleswig,  the  pupils  remain  seven  or  eight  ycui; 
at  Vienna  from  six  to  eight  years ;  at  Berlin  they  continoe 
from  six  to  nine  years ;  and  at  Leipzig  for  a  like  period. 
Should  no  other  modification  of  the  institutions  of  Grett 
Britain  take  place  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  pupiTs 
continuance  in  them,  it  would  be  well  if  some  provision 
were  made  to  enable  pupils  of  superior  talent,  and  those 
intended  for  the  more  liberal  arts  and  trades,  to  continue 
under  special  instruction,  to  qualify  them  for  their  future 
business,  for  a  longer  period  than  those  who  need  no  such 
preparation.  Nearly  every  boy  may  learn  to  make  shoeii 
to  new  wood,  and  to  draw  water ;  but  it  requires  a  pcculiv 
training  to  form  artists,  engravers,  clerks  carven,  model- 
lers, and  superior  mechanics— arts  in  which  tliere  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  excelling. 

The  subjects  on  which  instruction  is  imparted  must 
necessarily  vary  with  the  length  of  time  given  to  educatioiL 
The  following  plan  of  a  course  of  instruction  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  in  less  than  six  years;  it  i^ 
however,  an  approximation  to  what  is  attempted  in  aooe 
of  the  British  institutions.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
instruments  of  teaching,  and  shall  proceed  to  mention  the 
matter  of  instruction  and  its  division  with  regard  to  time^ 
which  is  assumed  to  be  pretty  nearly  what  is  actually  ac- 
complished. With  regard  to  a  sixth  year,  were  our  insti- 
tutions so  modified  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  be  kept  ftr 
such  additional  time,  it  would  generally  be  devoted  to  oon- 
finuing  the  pupils  in  their  previous  acquirements,  to  a  repe- 
tition of  subjects  of  more  tlian  common  interest,  and  to 
special  instruction,  according  to  the  dispositions  and  en- 
dowments of  the  pupils,  connected  with  their  future  deili- 
nation.  In  short,  it  should  in  every  way  be  made  a  retio- 
spcctive  year  as  regards  their  school  acquirements,  ind 
prospective  as  to  their  future  interests. 

T)ic  subjects  for  instruction  are : — 

Language,  including  nomenclature  and  syntax.  i 

Writing,  as  an  acquirement,  and  a  means  towards  higher 
attainments. 

Reading,  by  dactylology  or  by  articulation. 

Religion  and  morals,  preceptal  and  applied. 

Geometry  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Geography,  physical  and  political. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  and  applied. 

Drawing,  as  an  art  and  in  connexion  with  design. 

History,  antient  (firom  the  Old  Testament). 

History,  modern  (of  England  especially,  and  exemphiy 
biosraphy). 

History,  natural  (animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms). 

Ph}'sics  (proi)erties  of  natural  bodies,  astronomy,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  &c). 

Composition  (to  induce  the  ready  use  and  application  of 
Ian  linage). 

The  Jirst  year  would  be  generally  devoted  to  instnirtioi 
in  language  by  means  of  natural  signs,  dactylok^,  ff 
articulation,  and  writing.  Instruction  in  numbers  vA 
their  combinations  by  sensible  objects,  by  manual  notttioo 
[Dactylology],  by  figures,  and  by  words.  OecisioDil 
instruction  in  moral  and  religious  duties  by  signs. 

Second  Ftpar. -Instruction  in  language  continued  by  the 
same  instruments  as  in  the  former  year;  in  arithmetic. 
Geography  commenced  with  ground-plans  of  school-rooo, 
house,  and  neighbouring  grounds,  streets,  roads,  fields,  kt 
Lessons  on  form,  introductory  to  geometry.  Moral  ini 
religious  duties.  Composition,  commenced  by  pupils  writing 
down  their  own  observations  on  facts  and  occurrences  in 
short  sentences. 

Third  Year. — Language  continued ;  the  two  former 
years  are  chiefly  given  to  nomenclature ;  syntax  will  net 
more  especially  demand  attention.  I.«essons  continued  in 
geometry,  geography,  arithmetic,  physics,  and  compositioa. 
Scripture  history  and  drawing  commenced. 

Fourth  Year.. — Language  continued,  and  especially  if 
plied  to  composition.  Direct  instruction  continued  on  ill 
the  subjects  named  for  the  preceding  year. 

Fifth  Year. — In  addition  to  bringing  the  branches  of 
knowledge  commenced  to  a  close,  abstract  ideas  and  figun- 
tivc  language;  doc^trinal  religion;  the  human  body,  iti 
parts  and  organs ;  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  man,  hii 
dispositions  and  faculties,  should  be  brought  under  conii- 
deralion  during  this  year,  and  continued  for  as  long  a  period 
as  the  pupil  remains  under  instruction,  lliose  parents  who 
can  afford  to  continue  their  children  as  private  pupilt  mfi^ 
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have  them  instructed  in  every  department  of  a  sound  Eng- 
lish education,  and,  if  tbcy  thought  proper,  qualified  for 
ihc  more  Hberal  arts  and  professions ;  for  there  exists  no 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  acquisition  of  classical  learn- 
ing, mathematical  and  scientific  attainments,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  modem  languages. 

Die  foregoing  outline  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  deaf- 
mutes  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  actually  in  operation 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Gmiind,  Wiirtemberg,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Jaeger. 

After  the  explanations  into  which  we  have  entered  on  the 
modes  and  subjects  of  instruction,  no  lengthened  remarks 
on  the  procesiies  seem  to  be  requisite.  In  teaching  sub- 
stantives the  object  is  pointed  out,  and  the  name  is  written, 
spelled  on  the  fingers,  articulated,  or  signed,  as  the  mcdiuiA 
of  communication  may  be;  all  thee  are  so  many  modes  for 
expressing  the  object  referred  to.  Tlius  if  man  be  the 
object,  it  is  pointed  to,  or  the  word  ma?i  is  presented  before 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  or  it  is  spelled  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  or  it  is  pronounce<l,  or  the  beard  is 
touched,  and  the  height  of  man  is  indicated.  In  the  same 
manner  other  names  of  objects  are  conveyed  to  the  pupils, 
who  soon  see  that  a  connexion  exists  between  our  conven- 
tional signs  and  objects,  as  well  as  between  their  conven- 
tional signs  and  objects.  Adjectives  are  taught  in  a  some- 
what sim.lar  way;  the  colours  are  as  easy  as  any  other 
qualities  to  introduce  pupils  to  this  class  of  words.  A  few 
wafers,  all  of  the  same  size  but  of  different  colours,  are 
good  mechanical  aids.  When  the  colours  are  known  the 
teacher  will  pass  on  to  other  adjectives.  The  nature  of  the  in-, 
definite  article  is  easily  exhibited ;  the  definite  can  only  be 
acquired  by  practice,  in  the  manner  of  hearing  and  speaking 
ehildren.  Verbs  of  action  are  easily  imitated  by  signs,  and  the 
pupds  are  prepared  to  expect  that  there  are  words  to  indicate 
action,  as  well  as  objects^  number^  and  qualities.  Adverbs, 
which  indicate  the  manner  of  an  acti:m,  naturally  follow 
verbs;  to  run  quickly,  to  walk  quickly ,  to  walk  slowly, 
may,  it  will  be  seen,  be  accurately  conveyed  by  the  means 
employed  to  bring  instruction  so  immediately  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses.  The  possessive,  demonstrative,  j 
and  personal  pronouns  are  exemplified  by  real  facts  which 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  or  which  are  pur-  | 
pOiely  contrived  to  arrest  his  attention.  Many  of  the  ' 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  can  be  rendered  sensible  and  ! 
miuitive;  other  particles  are  taught  by  diagrams,  and  by  ' 
examples  produced  as  occa>ion  reciuires,  and  reproduced  by 
the  pupils  from  instances  supplied  by  themselves.  The 
mooos  and  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  can  only 
be  taught  effectually  by  the  events  and  casualties  which 
bring  ihem  into  use  in  ordinary  life ;  these  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  turn  them 
to  account  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  Abstract 
ideas  must  be  traced  downwards  to  those  simple  ideas  from 
which  they  originate;  indeed  the  constant  application  of 
analysis  and  induction,  which  is  continually  called  forth  in 
conveying  instruction  as  far  as  may  be  through  a  sensible 
vehicle,  renders  this  office  of  language  more  easy  than  can 
be  conceived  by  those  not  accustomed  to  employ  such 
powerful  instruments  in  the  process  of  education,  tigmra- 
tive  expressions,  comparisons,  similes,  metaphors,  require  a 
soies  of  progressive  lessons,  in  which  language  should  be 
employed  to  illustrate  each  step  from  the  easiest  to  the 
most  complicated  figures  of  speech.  Examples  might  be 
taken  from  the  Scriptures,  from  fables,  allegories,  and 
parables;  they  should  be  especially  written  with  a  view  to 
utility,  and  adapted  for  the  explanation  of  such  subjects  as 
occur  in  any  course  of  education.  Though  in  the  plan 
marked  down  we  have  given  two  years  to  nomenclature, 
and  have  no*  recommended  the  commencement  of  syntax 
till  the  third  year,  it  is  not  intended  that  this  shall  interfere 
with  the  pupil's  gradual  introduction  to  small  sentences 
expressive  of  sensible  ideas.  Indeed  the  progress  in  lan- 
guage of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  progress  of  other 
children,  and  he  must  be  continually  accustomed  to  those 
ordinary  exemplifications  of  language,  affirmative,  negative, 
and  interrogative,  which  other  children  use,  and  which 
advance  in  complexity  as  their  years  increase  and  their 
minds  become  enlightened.  As  the  manner  and  substance 
of  a  child's  conversations  indicate  the  society  in  which  he 
has  been  brought  up,  and  the  educational  advantages  he 
has  received,  so  will  the  ordinary*  remarks  and  cH)mpositions 
gf  th9  dottf  and  dumb  exhibit  the  benefits  they  nave  de- 


rived from  the  means  employed  to  bring  them  into  com- 
munion with  society,  and  to  elevate  their  thoughts  and 
understandings  to  the  level  of  those  who  labour  under  no 
such  deprivations. 

The  public  establishments  for  the  reception  and  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  England  are  situated  respec- 
tively at  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Exeter,  and  Doncaster ;  those  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Paisley ;  and  those  of  Ireland  at  Claremont 
near  Dublin,  and  Belfast.  The  asylum  at  London,  situated 
in  the  Kent  Road,  was  opened  in  1792;  it  was  the  first 
asylum  in  the  kingdom  for  extending  to  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  the  benefit  of  education,  and,  from  its  establish- 
ment to  the.  present  time,  nearly  1500  pupils  have  been 
received  and  educated  there.  A  bust  of  the  Rev.  John 
Townsend,  which  is  placed  in  the  committee-room,  per- 
petuates his  memory  as  the  founder  of  the  institution. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  children  reside  in  the  asylum, 
which  receives  ample  support  from  the  wealthy  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  indeed  it  possesses,  besides  its  annual 
receipts  from  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  a  funded 
propertyof  probably  not  less  than  100,000/.,  by  which  its  per- 
manent income  is  greatly  increased.  The  instructor  of  the 
asylum  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Watson,  a  son  of  the  late  Dr  Watson ; 
he  is  assisted  by  twelve  male  and  two  female  teachers. 
The  whole  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee.  The 
cost  per  head  of  each  pupil  is  much  greater  at  this  esta- 
bhshment  than  at  any  other  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. To  an  extent  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
greater  display  which  an  institution  in  a  wealthy  metropolis 
is  expected  to  make,  and  also  in  some  measure  from  the 
articles  of  maintenance  being  dearer  than  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  second  institution  which  came  into  operation  in  this 
kingdom  was  that  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  established  in 
1810,  and  at  first  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Braidwood ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  who  has  coniinucd 
to  conduct  the  education  of  the  children  to  the  present 
time  with  the  greatest  success.  The  number  of  children 
at  present  under  instruction  is  sLxty.  Mr.  Kinniburgh 
has  two  assistants.  Tlie  institution  has  occasionally  had  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  from  want  of  funds,  and  its  use- 
fulness has  consequently  been  much  circumscribed.  Lately, 
a  ladies'  association  has  been  formed,  whose  funds  have 
already  placed  nine  children  in  the  institution ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  by  the  means  thus  brought  into  operation,  all 
needful  help  will  be  afforded  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
charity. 

The  general  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Edg- 
baston,  near  Birmingham,  was  opened  in  1814.  It  was 
formed  in  consequence  of  a  lecture  on  the  subject  which 
was  read  by  the  late  Dr.  de  Lys  before  the  philosophical 
institution  of  Birmingham.  This  gentleman,  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Blair,  late  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  uni- 
versity of  London,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  promoters 
of  the  institution.  It  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood  of  Hackney.  On  the  death  of  this  gentleman  in 
1825,  M.  du  Puget,  a  Swiss  Protestant,  and  a  pupil  and 
teacher  in  the  seminary  of  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  was  op- 
pointed  to  the  charge  of  the  institution.  For  many  years 
the  establishment  was  confine<l  in  its  means,  but  it  is  now 
rising  into  prosperity,  extending  its  buildings,  and  increas- 
ing its  number  of  pupils.  About  fifty  pupils  are  at  present 
received.  M.  du  ruu:et  has  a  male  ana  a  female  assistant; 
the  management  of  "the  house  is  superintended  by  a  ma- 
tron. The  funds  are  at  present  rather  more  than  adequate 
to  the  expenditure ;  they  are  derived  from  donations,  sub- 
scriptions, and  legacies. 

The  national  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Ire- 
land is  situated  at  Claremont  near  Dublin.  It  owes  its 
origin  and  progress  to  the  strenuous  and  unwearjing  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Charles  Orpen.  Soon  after  its  commencement 
in  1816,  it  was  placed  ifnder  thte  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hum- 
phreys, who  has  continued  to  be  the  instructor  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  number  of  its  pupils  w-as  limited  during  the 
early  existence  of  the  institution,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
active  operations  of  numerous  juvenile  associations  during 
more  than  ten  years,  it  has  now  funds  and  accommodation  for 
the  education  of  about  130  pupils,  the  number  under  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Humphreys  is  assisted  by  three  male  and  three 
female  teachers.  A  workmistress,  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor, 
and  a  gardener,  form  also  a  part  of  the  establishment.  Tlicse 
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persons  instruct  a  certain  number  of  the  pupils  in  their 
respective  employments.  At  this  institution  there  is  a  very 
complete  library  of  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  anil 
dumb. 

The  Glasgow  institution,  formed  in  1«19,  has  had  several 
teachers.  Its  present  master  is  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson, 
whose  persevering  efforts  have  raised  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  both  as  fo  rank  and  character.  It  contains 
sixty  pupils.  It  has  no  fund  more  permanent  than  that 
derived  from  payments  of  pupils,  donations,  lei^cies  and 
annual  subscriptions.  Mr.  Anderson  has  one  assistant.  The 
work  of  the  twirls  is  superintended  by  the  matron. 

The  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Manchester  was 
opened  in  1S*24.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  appointed  master;  he 
had  been  an  assistant  for  several  yeare  to  Dr.  Watson  at  the 
London  institution.  The  accommodations  of  the  building 
were  only  calculated  for  50  children,  and  in  a  few  years 
after  its  establishment  many  applications  for  admisssion 
were  annually  rejected.  A  fund  has  been  subscribed  for 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  building  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  death  of  Mr.  Vaughan  took  place  in  lf334 ;  hii 
liibours  and  talents  have  received  honourable  testimony  in 
that  town.  The  school  has  been  lately  committed  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bingham,  a  teacher  of  much  experience,  at  first 
as  an  assistant  at  the  Birmins^ham  institution,  and  afcer- 
wards  as  the  master  of  that  at  Exeter. 

The  Liverpool  school  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  William  Co- 
mer of  that  town  :  it  was  opened  in  1825,  and  commenced 
as  a  day-school,  but  its  original  plan  has  undergone  some 
modifications,  and  its  pupils  are  of  the  mixed  character  of 
boarders,  day-boarders,  and  day-pupils.  Several  changes 
have  tslken  place  in  its  mastershin;  the  present  teacher  is 
Mr.  Rhind,  lately  an  assistant  at  the  London  asylum.  Tliis 
school  contains  48  pupils. 

The  West  of  England  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  established  in  1827.  It  is  situated  at  Exeter.  Its 
especial  object  is  the  *  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
resident  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  and  Somerset.*  Like 
the  others  it  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  lega- 
cies, and  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children.  Its 
funds  are  about  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  fifcy  children, 
the  number  at  present  in  the  institution  ;  there  are  also  six 
pupils  who  pay  liberally  for  their  education.  Since  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Bingham  to  Manchester,  the  credit  of  this 
institution  has  been  amply  sustained  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
Gordon.  The  assistants  are  one  male  and  one  female.  The 
superintendence  of  the  domestic  arrangements  is  confided 
to  a  matron. 

The  Yorkshire  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  situated 
at  Doncaster,  is  the  latest  formed  in  this  kingdom.  It  was 
commenced  in  1829.  Throughout  its  whole  course  it  has 
been  prosperous.  Its  funds  have  gradually  increased, 
chielly  in  consecjuence  of  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Fenton,  its  first  promoter ;  it  has  been  enabled  to  admit 
every  applicant,  and  for  several  years  a  portion  of  its  in- 
come has  been  set  aside  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  fund.     The  interest  derived  from  this  source  at 


])resent  supplies  the  annual  falling  off  of  subscriptions  by 

deaths  and  other  casualties.     Seventy  pupi" 

beueiit  of  the  institution,  which  is  under  the  charge  gf 


Mr.  C.  Baker,  and  four  assistants,  two  of  whom  are  deaf 
and  dumb.  A  workmistress  has  the  care  i>f  the  girls  out 
(if  school  hours,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  are  super- 
intended by  a  matron. 

All  these  institutions  are  under  the  direction  of  committees 
chosen  from  the  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  towns 
where  they  are  situated;  these  committees  appoint  masters 
and  other  olficers  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meetings ;  they 
establish  the  general  rules  of  the  institutions  which  they 
control,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  in- 
s' ruction.  One  or  more  examinations  of  the  pupils  take 
place  m  the  course  of  each  year,  which  the  subscribers  and 
I  lie  public  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

In  some  of  these  institutions  instruction  in  trades  is 
bhiudi'd  wiih  intellectual  instruction ;  such  are  those  of 
Dablin  and  Exeter.  In  others,  industrial  occupations  are 
chiotly  u>od  a-,  furnishin,;:  exercise  or  a  change  uf  employ- 
niont:i:  of  these  the  institutions  of  Birmingham  and  York- 
shire are  inslances.  The  schools  at  Paisley  and  Belfa-Jt  are 
merely  day-schools.  In  most  of  the  institutions  there  are 
three  classes  of  pupils;  the  most  numerous  are  the  poor, 
\\  ho  are  either  instructed  gratuitously,  as  at  London  and 
Manchester,  or  who  pay  a  small  sum,  varying  from  )is.  iid 


to  Ss.  6<i.  per  week,  as  at  Birmingham,  Exeter,  and  Don- 

caster.  These  sums  are  paid  by  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
children,  or  by  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  has  often  been  found  a  ditiicuUy  to  cominct 
overseers  of  the  policy  of  educating  their  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  thus  restoring  them  to  society  ;  but  under  thd 
operation  of  the  new  poor  law,  section  5G  (a  clause  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Eail  of  Harewood),  the  difliculty  is  in 
some  measure  provided  for ;  permission  being  there  given 
for  the  advance  of"  sums  for  the  *  deaf  and  dumb  and  bliinL' 
The  second  cla-s  of  pupils  received  into  our  institutions  are 
thc!sj  whose  parents  can  aftbrd  to  pay  their  expenses,  lo 
thnr  no  burden  is  in  such  cases  imposed  on  the  funds  sub- 
^crlbed  for  chaiitable  purposes.  Tlie  payment  is  ^ncrally 
20/.;  this  bein;^  about  the  average  expense  of  pupils  in 
the  provincial  institutions.  The  third  class  of  pupils  ars 
those  whose  friends  can  afibrd  to  pay  a  lari^e  sum  for  iLcir 
education;  80/.,  100/.,  and  in  some  instances  more,  is  the 
payment  rofiuired  from  this  class.  The  number  of  ^uch 
pupds  being  very  limited,  the  masters  of  institutions  are 
generally  allowed  this  privilege,  or  a  proportion  of  the  in- 
come arising;  from  this  source  is  assigned  lo  them. 

There  a.e  8000  denf mutes  in  England;  tho  instituHom 
at  present  in  operation  are  not  capable  of  educating mon 
than  GOO.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  one-eighth  of  tbi 
whole  numbci'  are  within  the  a^e  and  other  qualifications 
generally  prescribed  for  education.  It  therefore  seems  w- 
cessary  that  more  extended  ))rovisions  should  be  made  for 
their  instruction.  The  densely  populated  country  beiween 
the  Tees  and  the  Cheviot  Hdls  ap])ears  to  be  an  eligible 
district  for  the  support  of  a  public  institution  of  this  kind; 
and  as  huge  towns  are  in  all  respects  preferable  to  small 
ones,  oficring  grt>ater  educational  advantages  and  peroi* 
1  nent  j^cttlements  in  after-life,  the  rapidly  improving  to¥ii 
I  of  Nowcas'.le  suggests  itself  as  a  proper  locality  for  such  an 
I  establishment.  Another  institution  should  be  establishei 
in  the  intelligent  and  populous  city  of  Norwich,  whick 
might  include  the  counties  on  that  portion  of  our  coast.  A 
third  desirable  point  for  an  institution  seems  to  be  Cac^ 
marthen,  which  would  take  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  and  be 
conveniently  situated  for  the  populous  manufacturing  coun- 
ties of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth.  Such  is  the  feeling  of 
interest  with  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  regarded,  lost 
it  has  frequently  been  only  necessary  to  make  known  their 
wants  to  procure  for  them  that  sympathy  and  aid  which 
their  circumstances  require. 

The  adoption  of  a  few  simple  measures  would  immt' 
diately  tena  to  place  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country  much  higher,  and  make  it  more  permanent 
than  it  has  ever  been.  At  present  each  teacher  follows  bis 
own  plan,  for  he  has  no  means  of  learning  those  of  olhrr 
teachers.  The  systems  are  all  more  or  less  modified  ftoD 
general  principles  which  have  been  lonu:  known.  The 
matter  of  instruction  and  tho  processes  vary  in  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  ditferent  schools,  and  take  iheir  complexiim 
froiu  their  respective  teachers.  The  experience  of  one  and 
the  ameliorations  introduced  into  his  practice  are  unkniivo 
to  all  the  others.  A  centre  of  union  is  wanted  in  vhich 
the  successful  expedients  of  all  shall  be  accumulated.  But 
we  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  feasible  to  form  such  acenite 
without  exciting  jealousy  and  distrust.  W^e  have  therefi):e 
to  consider  how  these  institutions  might  mutually  serre 
each  other  without  endangering  that  unanimity  whivhitii 
desirable  to  preserve  among  a  number  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  same  labour  of  benevolence  and  charity.  The 
course  we  would  suggest  is,  that  each  instructor  bhould 
draw  up  an  outline,  with  sufficient  detail  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible, of  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  his  school ;  thai 
he  should  explain  generally  those  processes  by  which  he 
obtains  his  results;  state  the  avera,:];e  extent  of  progresi 
made  by  pupils  in  half-yearly  or  yearly  periods  throughout 
the  term  of  education  ;  the  portion  of  school  discipline  and 
instruction  under  his  own  peculiar  charge ;  and  that  por- 
tion which  is  confided  to  the  assistants ;  the  arraneemenli 
for  the  mauag:ement  of  the  pupils  when  not  in  school,  in- 
cluding physical  education  and  industrial  employments. 
Such  outlines  would  have  a  direct  and  immediate  tendeunr 
to  as.>imilate  conflicting  systems,  and  to  lead  to  the  adop?i':Q 
of  proces-ses  which  would  produce  the  most  satisiactory  le- 
sulis.  Tho  expense  of  printing  200  copies  of  a  ])amphlel 
of  this  nature  would  be  under  o/. :  it  might  be  lra^^nnttcd 
to  all  institutions,  and  those  left  would  l)e  sold  tu  visiten^ 
and  defray  the  cost  of  printing  thus  incurred.    Nearly  ail 
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die  inf^tihitions  in  thia  kinfl^om  publish  a  report  annually. 
These  reports  never  hint  at  methods  of  teaching,  and  iipeak 
onjv  in  very  general  terms  of  the  results  produced,  state  the 
difficulties  or  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  proclaim  the 
continued  good  conduct  of  masters  and  matrons,  sometimes 
■cknowledge  their  talents  and  industry,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence allude  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
pupils.  With  such  remarks,  and  a  statement  of  the  income, 
expenditure,  list  of  subscribers,  and  regulations,  the  publi- 
cations we  have  alluded  to  are  generally  filled,  and  perhaps 
it  w  all  that  is  needful  to  »&ti^  the  public  generally  and 
the  subscribers  in  particular.  Tlic  '  Circulaire'  of  the  Royal 
iBititution  of  Paris  is  a  very  different  production.  It  is 
designed  to  accumulate,  diffuse,  and  perpetuate  the  plans 
pursued  in  all  institutions  in  correspondence  with  it.  It  is 
Stated  in  the  thinl  circular,  that  thirty-seven  institutions 
bAVe  co-operated  with  the  Paris  institution  in  this  labour. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  publication,  the  institution 
of  New  York  has  published  two  reports,  the  sixteenth  and 
soventeenth,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  explanation 
of  the  principles  and  practice  followed  in  that  institution ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  institutions  will  adopt 
Bonie  course  by  which  the  intelligence  and  ability  evinced 
In  their  management  may  be  more  widely  diffused.  No 
work  exbts  in  the  English  language  worthy  of  ranking, 
either  in  theory  or  pratrtice,  with  many  in  other  European 
languages.  In  France  there  are  the  writings  of  Sicard,  tho 
elauic  production  of  Deg^jrando,  the  practical  illustrations 
pfB^bian  and  Piroux,  and  the  exciting  volume  of  Paul- 
mier.  There  are  besides  a  host  of  others,  from  which  much 
lolid  satisfaction  may  be  derived.  In  Grermany  there  are 
the  writings  of  Wolke,  of  Daniel,  of  Venus,  of  Schwartzcr, 
of  Neumann,  and  many  more.  We  want,  in  tho  English 
bnguage,  a  full  explanation  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests,  and  an  insight 
into  the  philosophy  on  which  such  principles  arc  founded. 
W^  ^"ant  also  practical  lessons.  inlro<luctory  to  other  school- 
books»  and  forming  an  elementary  library  or  literature  for 
tile  pupils.  No  persons  are  better  qualified  to  wiitc  good 
•rbool-Dooks  than  those  whose  practice  is  founded  on  a  sure  ! 
dMory;  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  teach 
tnrdt  alone ;  an  acquaintance  with  things  is  essential  to  his 
pupiln' progress ;  in  this  respect  his  instructions  are  beyond 
eomparison  more  valuable  than  those  conveyed  to  the  chil- 
4im  in  the  generality  of  our  schools,  and  his  school-books 
might  be  introduced  into  common  education  with  advan- 


never  be  directly  beneficial  to  the  institutions  under  their 
management.  A  few  hundred  pounds  granted  annually 
from  the  state  would  at  once  remove  the  diHiculty,  and 
enable  each  second-master  to  rpceive  from  80/.  to  100/.  a 
year,  in  addition  to  his  board.  Fitlly  pounds  a  year  granted 
from  the  government  to  the  second -master  of  each  institu- 
tion, to  be  added  to  his  salary  after  be  has  attained  the  ago 
of  twenty-one,  and  provided  he  has  been  engaged  as  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  three  years,  would  remove 
this  diHiculty,  and  furnish  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
class  of  head-masters,  whenever  vacancies  should  occur  for 
such  appointments.  These  persons  would  also,  from  the 
facilities  they  would  acquire  in  imparting  knowledge  io  I  lie 
deaf  and  dumb,  become  admirable  teachers  in  every  branch 
of  primary  education.  They  might  take  departments  in 
normal  schools ;  they  might  become  superintendents  or  in- 
spectors of 'districts  of  common  schools ;  and  when  such  re- 
movals took  place,  their  situations  in  institutions  for  the 
deaf  would  be  filled  by  tho  junior  teachers.  Such  assist- 
ance as  this  would  not  interfere  with  the  estabhshed  plans 
of  any  institution;  it  would  cost  the  government  but  little, 
and  very  great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  it  In 
some  states  tho  entire  cost  of  educating  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  is  defrayed  by  the  government ;  in  others  a  large 
portion  of  the  expense  is  thus  sustained.  It  does  not  there- 
fore seem  too  much  to  expect  that  England  should  con- 
tribute towards  providing  a  supply  of  teachers  tor  an  occu- 
pation so  useful  and  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  a 
large  number  of  the  community.  The  noble  decree  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  is  worthy  of  imitation  :  *  Every  deaf  and 
dumb  child  born  in  this  kingdom  shall  receive  the  educa- 
tion necessar}'  to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society.' 
The  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  in  Europe,  and 
some  particulars,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


he  provision  for  a  succession  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  is 
in  our  kingdom  very  inadequate  and  insecure.  The  enio- 
loDients  of  principals  in  the  provincial  institutions  vary 
from  something  more  than  1 50/.  to  300/.  a  year ;  the  a>- 
wtaiits  receive  from  lo/.  to  50/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  board. 
Tlic  principals  are  generally  men  of  education,  of  acknovv- 
ladged  ability,  and  of  \uwj;  experience.  With  one  or  two 
txceptiou:*,  the  principals  of  the  public  institutions  for  the 
inf  and  dumb  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  engaged 
in  their  present  occupation  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years. 
When  such  men  i'mrw  any  ciicunistance  quit  their  profes- 
^D,  it  wouMhe  naUirul  to  suppOL-e  that  their  situations 
i^ould  be  easily  supplied  from  the  numlxn*  of  assistants 
•ducoled  by  them  ;  but  the  dilUeuUies  in  >fthich  several  in- 
stitutions have  been  placed  show  the  contrai7.  The  com- 
Ibittees  of  the  Dublin,  the  Hirnunglunu,  and  the  Liverpool 
institutions  have,  at  difl'erent  times  experienced  such  dilli- 
cullics.  Intel  Ugent  assi^tants  will  not  permanently  connect 
tfaomselves  to  a  pir>fession  in  which  the  chances  of  succeed- 
in^;  to  a  head-maj»tcrshi])  are  so  few.  They  therefore  take 
the  first  opixirt unity  to  embark  in  some  occupation  which 
sroraises  more  satisfactory  hopes  of  advancement ;  thus  the 
ixainimr  they  have  undergone  is  thrown  away;  or,  it  has 
toer..  that  such  assistants  are  considered  too  young  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  an  otablishment  where  both 
lexes  arc  commiited  to  their  control;  for  the  arrangements 
gf  the  matron  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  master,  and 
much  of  her  power  even  v.itU  re:;^anl  to  the  girls  must  be 
lerived  firom  him.  It  seems  desirable  to  devi&e  some  plan 
by  which  the  situations  of  second-masters  shall  be  rendered 
permanent,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  such  an  increase 
lo  their  mcome  as  shall  bind'  them  to  their  profession.  It 
Binnoi  be  expected  that  (ommittees  of  institutions  should 
lugment  these  incomes  from  their  funds ;  they  might  thus 
py  a  security  for  services  for  »  series  of  years,  whien  would 
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With  respect  to  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
instruction,  and  llie  means  by  which  instruction  may  be 
imparted  to  them,  the  following  principles  are  firmly  e.sta- 
blished : — 

1.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  naturally  equal  to  other 
persons  in  their  intellectual  fujculties  and  manif'e.Ktations. 

'J.  That  theao  faculties  maybe  developed  by meansofuiti- 
culated  language,  or  by  natural  and  descriptive  signs,  accom- 
panied by  writing. 

.3.  That  the  less  imixjrtant  auxiliaries  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  dactylolog}',  writing,  dmwing,  and  tho 
use  ofjuctures. 

4.  Tiiat  by  these  meons  the  mother-tongue  can  be  per- 
fectly  taught  to  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and, 

5.  Tliat  during  instruction  in  language  by  the  above  auxi- 
liaries they  may  also  acquire  the  elements  of  an  oidinary 
education. 

The  suggestions  offered  in  the  course  of  this  article,  for 
improving  and  extending  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  are  us  follow.  We  doubt  not  but  the  co-operation  of 
philanthropists,  committees,  and  teachers  would,  in  a  very 
few  years,  effect  all'  these  ameliorations. 

1.  That  the  schools  at  present  in  opemt ion  in  this  country 
are  insufiicient  for  the  instruction  of  the  number  of  denf  and 
dumb  persons  ascertained  to  bo  within  tho  usuiil  ages  of 
education. 

'2.  That  the  time  necessary  for  the  common  education  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  according  to  the  experience  of 
those  best  informed  on  tlie  subject,  is  not  less  than  six  year$. 

3.  That  the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
should  be  made  imperative  on  the  parishes  to  which  they 
belong. 

4.  That  lome  means,  by  the  press  or  othervise,  9xe  uece»- 
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sary  for  making  known  the  principles,  the  practice,  and  the 
experience  of  the  various  institutions. 

5.  That  it  seems  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  a  succession 
of  experienced  teachers,  that  the  government  of  the  country 
should  be  solicited  to  furnish  means  for  augmenting  the 
salaries  (»f  second-masters  in  the  various  institutions. 

Tlic  following  deductions  reganliu^  deafness  may  be 
assumed  to  be  correct ;  they  ai-e  founded  not  only  on  the 
facts  communicated  at  the  commencement  of  IhiB  article, 
but  on  many  other  documents,  the  general  accuracy  of 
which  cannot  be  doubte<l: — 

1.  That  deafness  is  not  always  hereditary,  though  it  is 
found  in  families,  and  often  among  collateral  relations. 

2.  That  the  diseases  to  which  infants  are  liable  are  a  fer- 
tile source  of  deafness. 

3.  That  the  deaf  are  in  many  cases  subject  to  other  dis- 
eases, the  principal  being  those  of  a  scrofulous  tendency. 

4.  That  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  portions  of 
this  kingdom  appear,  about  equally,  to  furnish  instances  of 
the  calamity. 

5.  That  a  perfect  system  of  registration  would  tend  to 
furnish  a  correct  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  would 
exhibit  many  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the 
causes  of  deafness. 

Note.— There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  various  institutions  as  to  the  numlier  of  persons 
born  deaf  and  the  number  becoming  so  after  birth,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  view  : — 

B«rn  Dvaf.  Became  Deaf.  Uncertaia.       TouL 

Paris     ...  52  37  13  102 

Yorkshire  .      .  75  26  »  HO 

Dubhn       .      .  423  66  —  489 

Hartford,  Conn.  116  135  28  278 

American  Instituiiom. — Tlie  first  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  America  was  established  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, in  the  year  1817.  It  originated  in  the  desire  of  the 
late  Dr.  Cogwell,  to  promote  the  education  of  his  own 
daughter,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The  first  instructor  at 
this  institution  was  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  whose  usuful 
publications  for  children  have  been  widely  circulated  in  this 
country.  He  visited  the  iuvilitution  at  Paris,  then  under 
the  charge  of  Sicard  and  B6bian,  and  on  hib  return  to 
America  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clerc,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  *  glor}'  and  support'  of  the  institution  at  Paris. 
The  early  instructors  of  the  institution  at  Hartford  were 
men  of  high  literary  reputation  :  among  them  were  Mr.  W. 
C.  \Voo<lbridge,  the  editor  of  the  *  American  Annals  of 
Education,'  Mr.  J^*wis  Weld,  for  some  years  the  in- 
structor at  the  Philadelphia  institution,  and  at  present  the 
principal  of  the  Hartford  institution,  and  Mr.  Harvey  P. 
Peet,  the  present  principal  of  the  New  York  institution. 
Tlie  Hartford  institution  has  also  supplied  instructors  to  all 
similar  estabhshments  in  the  United  States.  For  .several 
veiu-s  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  this  institution  has 
been  130.  We  find  from  the  seventeenth  reiwrt  (May. 
1833),  that  25  pupils  were  supported  by  their  friends;  38 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  ;  20  by  Vermont;  16  by 
Connecticut;  15  by  New  Hampshire,  and  16  by  Maine. 
There  are  eight  assistant-teachers  in  addition  to  the  mis- 
tresses who  conduct  the  education  of  the  girls  in  female 
duties  and  occupations. 

The  New  York  institution  was  commenced  in  1818.  It 
had  at  first  to  contend  with  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
system  of  instruction,  and  several  changes  of  mastera  were 
the  consequence  of  this  indeiMsion.  In  the  year  1827  the  le- 
gislature of  New  York,  by  which  the  institution  was  chielly 
sustained,  authorized  Mr.  Flagg,  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state,  to  visit  this  and  other  institutions, 
and  to  compare  the  results  of  the  different  systems  of  in- 
struction. Mr.  Flajji^  therefore  visited  the  schools  at  New- 
York,  Hartford,  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  report  he 
gave  a  decide^l  preference  to  the  system  of  the  two  latter  in- 
stitutions, and  he  recommended  the  directors  to  engage  an 
instructor  acquainted  with  the  improved  modes  of  teaching 
there  pursued.  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet  was  accordingly  engaged 
as  principal  of  the  New  York  institution,  and  the  school  is 
at  present  conducted  by  him  with  great  ability.  There  are 
seven  teachers,  a  matron,  an  assistant-matron,  and  Ave  in- 
structors in  trades.  The  trades,  which  are  taught  in  the 
inter^'als  of  school* hours,  are  those  of  a  cabinetmaker,  a 
shoomakori  a  bookbinder,  a  tailor,  and  a  gardener.    One 


hundrefl  and  forty  pupils  partake  of  tbtfbenellta  of  tha 
asylum,  of  whom  102  are  supported  by  the  state  of  New 
York ;  9  by  the  corporation  of  New  York ;  2  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Alms-Houso,  New  York ;  7  by  New  Jer- 
sey ;  6  by  the  institution ;  1  by  the  supervisors  of  Duchesi 
County,  and  13  by  their  friends.  (Sec  17th  Annual  Rept/rl^ 
1836.)'  The  reports  of  this  institution  are  of  a  highly  valu- 
able nature ;  fur,  independent  of  their  local  and  temporaiy 
interest,  they  contain  some  of  the  best  essays  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  the  practical  instructu>n  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  building  occupied  by  this  institution  is  botli 
splendid  and  convenient ;  it  is  surmounted  by  an  obsent- 
tor}',  which  is  70  feet  above  the  eround,  and  which  com* 
mands  an  extensive  prospect.  Tlie  institution  pos^essef  a 
librai7  of  works  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  ample  u 
can  l>e  procured  at  the  present  time,  in  the  collection  of 
which  neither  expense  nor  labour  have  been  spared.  TIk 
circular  issued  by  the  directors  on  the  course  and  luaoBer 
of  instruction  is  an  inlei-csting  and  satisfactor>'  document 
The  principals  of  the  New  York  and  Hartford  inslitutunu 
are  not  personally  occupied  in  the  work  of  instruction.  TU, 
different  clas.ses  are  each  under  the  care  of  a  separate 
teacher,  and  the  princii)al  gives  a  general  superiutendr 
encc  to  all,  and  regulates  tlie  internal  economy  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  article  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  *  North  American  Review'  (No.  83)  is  under-.. 
stood  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Barnard,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  New  York  institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  institution  waso^iened  at [Philadelpliit; 
in  1 824 ;  it  was  organi/iMl  by  Mr.  Clerc,  and  placed  uadai.' 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  from  the  Hartford  institt- 
tion,  who,  in  183C,  was  recalled  to  take  the  charge  of  tint, 
institution,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  Sioir 
that  time  the  Pennsylvania  institution  has  been  ably  ccaT, 
ducted  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Ilutton.  The  trades  taught  arc  veavi^l^ 
shoemaking,  and  a  few  branches  of  carpentry.  Mr.  HutlOL 
is  assisted  by  six  other  teachers,  two  of  them  being  dflif 
and  dumb,  and  former  pupils  of  the  institution.  The  dine- 
tors,  in  their  thirteenth  Report,  state  that  one  supemune-, 
rary  teacher  is  employed  to  guard  against  the  incomi*. 
niences  which  result  from  the  occasional  loss  of  cxpcriencti 
teachers.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  provides  for  thesn-, 
port  of  50  indigent  pupils  for  five  years,  it  also  iirovidesiM 
more  needy  witli  clothing.  Maryland  supports  20 ;  Nev 
Jersey  6 ;  and  a  few  are  received  from  Virginia  and  oibtf 
southern  states.  A  few  years  ago  20,000  dollars  wen  be- 
queathed to  this  institution  by  the  will  of  Stephen  Ginx^ 
the  founder  of  Girard  College. 

Tlie  Kentucky  asylum  is  situated  at  Danville,  Meroer 
county  :  it  was  opened  in  1824.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs  is  ils 
master;  he  has  one  assistant  and  25  pupils.  A  cerlaiu  uub- 
her  of  these  are  supported  by  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Tbii. 
institution  was  endowed  by  an  act  of  congress  with  atova- 
ship  of  land  in  Florida,  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  this  SB- 
dowment  has  yielded  a  very  trilling  revenue.  Mr.  Jacob 
has  published  a  most  useful  series  of  practical  lessons  ftr 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  a  second  institution  has  Or 
isted  since  1824  at  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  county.  TT» 
act  of  legislature  in  its  favour  expired  in  1 836,  and  it  iseir. 
pected  that  the  pupils  will  either  betransfeirud  to  the  Nev 
York  institution,  or  to  a  new  institution,  to  be  created  fil^ 
ther  west  in  the  state.  Mr.  Dix,  the  superintendent  ottxat. 
mon  sch(X)ls,  recommends  the  former  plan  in  his  report  It 
the  legislatui-e.  (See  Ajfjiendix  to  17th  Anuual  ttrporU 
New  York  inatituiion.) 

In  1H2U  an  institution  was  commenccfl  at  Columbia 
Ohio.  It  is  partly  supiK)rted  by  funds  supplied  by  tlie  stall 
and  partly  by  the  payments  of  pupils.  The  piincipal  is  tht 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hubbell.  There  are  50  pupils,  who  are  i^ 
ceived  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30,  and  four  deaf  uhI 
dumb  teachers,  who  were  all  educated  at  Hartford.  Tht 
State  of  Ohio  supports  48  pupils. 

At  Quebec^  Lower  Canada,  there  is  an  institution  for  tht 
deaf  and  dumb,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  M*Douald,  wfat 
tudied  the  system  of  instruction  under  the  Hartford  instito- 
tion.     Tliere  are  also  institutions  at  Mexico  and  Calcutlx 

DEAFNESS,  the  sense  of  hearing  diminished  or  tbo- 
lished.  Deafhcss  is  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Whei 
congenital,  it  arises  from  an  original  malformation  of  tht 
oar,  and  is  tlien  always  accompanied  with  dumbness.  Whea 
acquired,  it  arises  from  a  variety  of  diseases  affecting  di^ 
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'  ferent  parts  of  the  complex  apparatus  connected  with  fhe 
•oose  of  hearing.  Some  parts  of  this  apparatus  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  examination,  and  the  function  of  other 
parts  is  but  imperfectly  known  ;  so  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease ;  still  more  difiicult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  and  even  when 
this  is  discovered,  more  diificult  than  all  to  apply  an  eflec- 
tual  remedy.  Hence  the  study  and  treatment  of  deafness 
are  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties ;  yet  the  subject  has 
by  DO  means  engaged  such  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
•dentific  surgeon  and  physic  ian  as  its  importance  deserves. 
Deafness  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
or  from  disease  of  the  brain.  The  organ  of  hearing  consists 
nf  two  parts,  that  destined  to  collect  and  transmit  sound  to 
-tlie  auditory  nerve,  and  that  composed  essentially  of  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  sentient  extremity  of  the  auditory 
aerre  destined  to  receive  sound  and  to  transmit  the  im- 
pteuions  to  the  brain. 

That  part  of  the  apparatus  whose  office  it  is  to  collect 
•Mind  is  termed  the  auricle,  or  the  external  ear — the  car 
commonly  so  called.  From  the  auricle  proceeds  a  narrow 
winding  passage,  termed  the  external  auditory  passage  (mea- 
to  auditoriui  extemus),  which  is  closed  at  its  farthest  ex- 
tremity by  a  membrane  called  the  tnembrana  iynrpani^  or 
tbe  drum  of  the  ear.  Beyond  the  membrana  tympani  is 
the  eavity  of  the  t>'mpanum,  which  is  a  chamber  of  air, 
jmtainiDg  a  curious  and  complex  apparatus,  put  in  motion 
W  the  vibrations  of  the  air  that  produce  sound.  These 
mimtions  are  communicated  to  the  internal  apparatus  by 
&e  membrana  tympani,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  and,  variously 
modified  by  that  apparatus,  and  communicated  to  the  air  in 
fkm  ehamber  of  the  tympanum,  are  conveyed  to  the  internal 
Man,  or  the  car  properly  so  called.  Besides  all  this  there 
jhno  passage  called  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  leads  from 
fto  woat  to  the  canity  of  the  tympanum.  All  these  parts 
S4f  llio  ear  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  any  one  of  which 
^  h  capable  of  impauing  in  a  ereater  or  less  degree  the  sense 
tf  hoaring,  or  of  producing  deafness. 

Ainr  considerable  malformation  of  the  auricle,  or  external 
W;  whose  office  it  is  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air  that 
|niduoe  sound,  is  found  to  occasion  a  greater  or  less  degree 
tf  dcaftiess.  But  the  external  auditory  passage  is  lined  by 
a  vaicular  and  highly  sentient  membrane,  studded  with 
ll^mt  of  secretion,  by  which  are  elaborated  the  cerumen, 
V  wax,  with  which  the  passage  is  kept  in  a  state  of  mois- 
tne,  and  by  wliich  it  is  defended  from  the  entrance  of  ex- 
tnal  bodies.  A  certain  quantity  and  a  certain  quality  of 
tUi  secretion  are  indispensable  to  a  sound  condition  of  the 
ftinction  of  hearing.  If  the  secretion  be  diminished  or  sup- 
|naed,  the  hearing  becomes  extremely  imperfect ;  if  it  be 
aereased  and  thickened,  the  hearing  may  become  altogether 
ibolished.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  this  secretion  may 
k  changed,  in  eitlier  of  these  modes,  by  many  diseases ;  by 
■flammation,  for  example,  induced  by  the  application  of 
mU  and  other  causes.  Accordingly,  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
.ttention  of  the  wax,  which  may  be  accumulated  in  such  a 
^Bgree  as  completely  to  block  up  the  passage,  and  so  to 
pnivent  the  transmission  of  sound  to  the  internal  ear,  is 
■aong  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness.  But 
ittdammation  may  pass  into  ulceration;  purulent  matter 
Hty  form,  collect,  and  completely  obstruct  the  transmission 
tf  sound.  Moreover,  morbid  growths,  as  polypi,  may  spring 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatus,  and  plug  up  the 
IMMge.  In  these  different  modes  there  may  be  a  complete 
iteration  of  the  auditory  passage.  This  obliteration  of 
tbe  auditory  passage  is  ordinarily  attended  with  the  total 
•bolitbn  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  yet  cases  are  on  record  in 
vUeh  the  canal  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  line  in 
1^  iiameter,  and  in  which  its  walls  at  different  points  have 
I  even  touched,  without  a  great  degree  of  deafness  having 
I  Imulted.  In  these  cases,  instead  of  deafhess,  there  has  been 
I  emstant  noise  or  buzzing  in  the  ear.  Occasionally, 
I  though  very  rarely,  there  is  tbe  opposite  state  of  the  auditory 
,  passage ;  it  is  preternaturally  enlarged ;  in  one  case  it  was 
•0  much  enlarged,  that  the  ring-finger  could  easily  pene- 
trate to  the  bott'om  of  the  canal.  Deafness  eciually  resulted 
from  this  enlargement  of  the  auditory  pasifage  as  from  its 
obliteration. 

The  diseases  of  the  auditory  passage  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  membrana  tympani,  which  may  be  inflamed, 
thickened,  ulcerated,  and  rendered  wholly  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  office  of  transmitting  sound.  It  has  been  ob- 
lerved  to  acquire  a  thicknem  aa  great  as  that  of  the  sclero- 


tic coat  of  the  eye,  by  a  successive  deposition  of  adventitious 
mcmbranuus  layers.  It  is  then  of  a  yellowish  colour,  niid 
quite  opaque.  Deafness  often  coincides  with  this  alteied 
condition  of  the  membrana  tympani;  but  it  is  doubifvil 
whether,  if  this  be  the  sole  aflection,  it  be  capable  of  abo- 
lishing the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  membrane  which  lines  the  chamber  of  the  tympa- 
num may  partake  of  the  diseases  of  the  parts  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  which  are  external  to  it,  or  it  may  itself  be 
the  primary  seat  of  disease.  It  may  become  inliamed  and 
thickened,  in  consequence  of  which  the  capacity  of  the 
chamber  for  containing  air  must  be  proportionally  dimi- 
nished. Tlie  fluid  commonly  sccrctea  by  its  membrane 
may  be  increased  in  quantity  and  vitiated  in  quality,  and 
this  increased  and  vitiated  liquid  may  occasion  deafticss  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  chamber.  Such  an  alteied 
secretion  occurs  chiefly  in  children  and  young  per.-ons 
whose  mucous  secretions  in  general  are  easily  deranged 
This  accumulation  may  take  place  without  any  pain  in  the 
ear,  without  any  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  ear,'  and  without 
any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  auditory  passage.  It  may  bo 
suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  deafness  when  the  sen.'c  of 
hearing  varies  materially  at  different  periods  of  the  day ; 
when  the  deafness  is  greatest  in  the  morning,  and  is  sud- 
denly and  manifestly  increaj^ed  by  a  damp  day,  or  by  ex|^o- 
sure  to  a  cold  and  humid  atmosphere.  There  may  also  be 
an  accumulation  of  pus  or  of  blood  in  the  chamber  of  the 
tympanum.  Pus  may  be  suspected  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  tympanum  when  deafness  follows  severe  pain  in  tho 
internal  ear,  attended  with  other  signs  of  inllamma'ion ; 
and  when  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  audiloiy 
passage  are  either  absent,  or  exist  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Blood  may  be  suspected  to  be  contained  in  the  chanibei* 
when  deafness  follows  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  in  iho 
Neighbourhood  of  the  ear;  or  a  fall,  or  any  causae  by  ^^hiL•ll 
a  preternatural  quantity  of  blood  is  determined  to  the  head. 
Whether  the  ca\-ity  of  the  tympanum  be  obliterated  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  the  fluid  which  moistens  its  ^^alle,  or 
by  an  accumulation  of  pus,  or  of  blood,  the  effused  miitler 
is  oflen  spontaneously  removed  by  absorption,  and  the  sen.se 
of  hearing  gradually  returns  as  the  process  of  aboorplioi; 
goes  on. 

One  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  sense  of  hearing  is 
a  free  passage  of  air  to  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum 
through  the  Eustachian  tube.  But  the  diameter  of  this 
tube  may  be  diminished  or  wholly  obliterated  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  mucus  which  moistens  its  internal  surfuco, 
by  the  thickening  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  this  membrane  at  different  points.  The  entrance 
of  air  into  the  Eustachian  tube  may  ab^o  be  obstructed  by 
various  diseases  of  the  throat,  as  inflammation  atlackinij 
the  soft  palate  and  the  tonsils,  the  consequent  enlargement 
of  tho  tonsils,  which  may  cover  and  completely  close  tbe 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  inflammation  nuiy 
also  spread  from  the  throat  into  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  hence 
the  pain  in  the  ear  and  the  deafness  which  so  often  accom- 
pany severe  sore  throat. 

Tne  internal  ear,  or  that  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus  in 
which  the  impression  of  sound  is  received,  the  tiuc  and 
proper  ear,  is,  without  doubt,  subiect  to  its  own  diseates ; 
ana  it  is  probable  that  a  very  slignt  change  in  this  dclicaio 
structure  is  sufficient  to  occasion  deafness.  But  this  organ 
is  placed  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  examination,  and  tho 
function  of  its  different  parts  is  so  little  understood,  that  its 
morbid  changes,  as  the  causes  of  deafness,  are  alike  obscure 
during  life,  and  difficult  to  be  appreciated  by  inspection 
after  death.  The  same  is  true  of  the  diseases  of  the  nerve 
which  transmits  the  impression  from  the  internal  orj^an  of 
hearing  to  the  brain,  and  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  itself. 
We  know  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  sense  of  hearing 
that  this  part  of  the  auditory  nerve  be  sound,  and  that  that 
portion  of  the  brain  with  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  in  im- 
mediate communication  be  sound;  we  know  that  the  audi- 
tory nerve  and  the  brain  are  both  subject  to  numerous  dis- 
e*ases  which  impairor  abolish  their  functions.  The  substance 
of  the  nerve  may  be  diseased,  or  a  tumour  may  press  upon 
it  in  some  part  of  its  course  to  the  brain ;  the  bruin  may  be 
diseased, — inflamed,  softened,  hardened,  oppressed  by  the 
effusion  of  water,  lymph,  pus,  blood,  or  by  the  growth  of 
tumours  in  its  substance,  occasioning  general  diseases,  the 
most  severe  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  as  phrenitis,  hy- 
drocephalus, epilepsy,  apoplexy,  &c.  Among  the  local 
morbid  phenomena  produced  by  these  diseases,  deafness  is 
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always  one.  Often  also  this  malady  immediately  follows 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions  and  retrocedent  gout,  and  it  is 
the  frequent  concomitant  of  fever.  In  all  these  rases  deaf- 
ness is  the  consequence  either  of  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of 
disordered  secretions  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  or  of  both 
conjoined  ;.and  the  hearing  always  returns  as  these  diseases 
diminish  and  disappear. 

When  deafness  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  auditor^' 
passage,  the  deafness  can  be  cured  only  by  the  removal  of 
the  inflammation,  which  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
principles  proper  for  the  treatment  of  inflammation  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  When  deafness  results  from  a  dis- 
ordered action  of  the  follicles  which  secrete  the  wax,  it  is 
often  removed  by  introducing  into  the  auditory  passage, 
night  and  morning,  a  dossil  of  cotton,  containing  some  sti- 
mulating substance,  as  camphor,  ammonia,  or  alcohol,  sus- 
pended in  almond-oil.  When  the  auditory  passage  is 
loaded  with  hardened  wax,  the  ear  should  be  syringed  night 
and  morning  with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  soap  and  water. 
When  polypi  grow  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  passage, 
they  must  bo  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  the  pro- 
per precautions  taken  to  prevent,  or  the  proper  remedies 
employed  to  remove,  inflammation.  When  there  flows 
from  the  passage  an  acrid  or  fetid  discharge,  the  ear  should 
be  cautiously  syringed  night  and  morning,  and  counter- 
irritation  kept  up  by  repeated  blisters  behind  the  ear,  or  hj 
a  perpetual  blister,  caused  by  daily  dressing  the  vesicated 
surface  with  unguentum  lytta?.  When  the  deafness  arises 
from  a  diminished  secretion  of  wax,  good  effects  have  often 
been  experienced  by  the  employment  of  galvanism,  which 
is  found  not  only  to  occasion  a  grateful  waimth  in  the  mea- 
tus, but  also  considerably  to  augment  the  secretion  of  wax. 
When  deafness  arises  ftom  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum,  and  from  the 
consequent  thickening  of  the  membrane,  or  the  effusion  of  ^^ 
fluid  into  the  cavity,  the  most  effectual  remedies  are  blisters  ' 
behind  the  ears  and  active  purgative  medicines.  When 
closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the  cause  of  deafness,  the 
imperfection  of  hearing  is  often  immediately  removed  by 
perforating  the  mombrana  tympaiii,  this  operation  imme- 
diately establishing  a  free  communication  of  air  to  and  from 
the  tympanum.  When  deafness  is  the  consequence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  of  the  brain,  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  or  cerebral  affection  must  be  discriminated  and 
ascertained  before  any  remedy  can  be  applit^  with  the 
slightest  chance  of  success;  and  even  when  this  is  acQoiu- 
plished,  it  is  too  often  only  to  ^atis)fy  us  that  the  disease  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

DEAL,  a  borough,  market-town,  and  parish,  in  the 
hundreds  of  Cornilo  and  Bowabo rough,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  a  member  of  the  town  aiid  port  of  Sandwich 
as  a  Oiiique  Port.  It  is  situated  clo.-e  to  the  sea,  on  a  bohl 
open  beach,  between  the  north  and  south  Forelands,  eighteen 
laiics  south-east  from  Canterbury,  and  seventy-two  E.  S.  E 
from  London.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1831  was  7*268, 
who  live  for  the  mof.*  part  in  the  three  streets  lying  pa- 
rallel to  the  beach,  which,  in  diaiinction  from  the  middle  and 
uppei  parts,  are  called  I^wer  Deal.    By  a  decree  of  Henry 


ITL,  in  1229,  and  by  letters  patent  of  the  sixteenth  yi 
Henry  IV.,  the  town  is  shown  to  have  been  at  that 
annexed  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  A  charter  was  grantc 
the  nth  of  William  ill.  constituting  it  a  borough,  i 
corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats,  24  c^o 
council  men,  a  town  clerk,  and  recorder.  On  the 
side  is  a  strong  castle,  erected  in  1539  by  Henry  1 
with  a  moat  and  a  drawbridge.  There  is  no  liarboo: 
the  flue  roadstead  called  the  Downs,  between  the  shor 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  is  a  usual  place  of  anchorage  for  v* 
of  all  dimensions,  of  which,  occasionally,  fuur  or  five 
dred  are  riding  windbound,  and  with  safety,  except  d 
heavy  gales  from  the  north  and  east,  when  some  mit 
Ramseate  ibr  greater  security.  The  pilots  of  Deal  h 
high  character  as  intrepid  and  excellent  seamen  in  affu: 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress.  The  town  is  paved, lig 
and  watched,  and  contains  a  custom-house,  a  naval  i 
house,  a  naval  and  military  hospital,  ^nd  a  gaol.  Ti 
habitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  boat-building,  sail-ma 
and  other  pursuits  subservient  to  maritime  bushiess; 
sides  a  church  and  chapel  of  ease,  there  are  several 
senting  chapels,  and  a  subscription  school  for  ninelv 
boys  and  giils.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  in 
and  two  small  fairs  in  April  and  October.  Deal  i 
birth'place  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  learned  trani 
of  Epictetus.  [Cinque  Ports.)  (Braylcy  and  Bri 
BemUtes  qfEng/and,  vol.  viiL,  p.  1018 ;  Mufiteijai  (' 
ratvm  Report,  part  ii.,  p.  931.) 

DEALS  (German,  diefen :  Duteh,  deelen ;  Danish,  tf^ 
Swe  lish,  tiljar ;  French,  planches  minces  :  Ilalkin,  At 
Russian,  dnski.)  Deals  are  boards  of  fir  above  7  incb 
width,  and  of  various  lengths  exceeding  6  feet.  11 
than  7  inches  wide  they  are  called  battens,  and  when  i 
6  feet  long  they  are  called  deal-ends.  The  deals  imp 
into  the  United  Kingdom  are  brought  from  Prussia,  Sw 
Norway,  anrl  Russia  in  Europe,  and  from  our  pni 
North  American  colonies.  The  following  statemeut, 
piled  with  much  care  by  the  inspector-general  of  iili 
and  exports  from  the  entire  importation  of  the  year 
will  show  the  average  dimensions  of  deals,  the  prodd 
various  countries,  the  cubical  contents  of  the  great 
dred  (120),  and  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  upon  ibi 
portation  of  each  class.  The  dimensions  within  « 
each  scale  of  duty  is  chargeable,  are — 

Dcala.  M 

5  rc«l  und  uot  abuve  10  fcti  long,  not  cxeefding  34  inches  ibiek,  £V 
JG    ..  u  21    .,  „  ^  -  « 

Abuvc  45  ft.  in  length. ur  abuvc3l  in.  thick,  the  load  of  50  cu)iie  fccV^ 
and  further,  the  IM        . 

If  of  the  growth  of  British  possessions  in  Amcric»— 

6  ft.  and  not  abore  IS  ft.  in  length,  not  execedinffS^  in.  thk.,  per  UIL  J 

i;      M      SI         „         ^      r    . 

16  N  SI  „         and  exreeding  3|  „ 

exceeding  SI  ft  lu  length,  not  exreciMn^  4  „ 

f.        Si         „  and  I'Scevding  4  „  I 

.       .        .  FlWiilBft 

Dt'ai-enda.                                                             FromEuroiie.  Cubv* 

U  lidcr  6  it.  lung,  and  not  exceeding  3^  in.  Uiick,  the  ISU,  i,6  JUl  13 

„     6       „      ondexecMUug       »|         „           ^         W  .       I H 


DEALS  FRO&(  EUROPE. 


Average  d.imensions. 

Russia. 

Prnssia, 

Sweden. 

Norwiqr. 

4 

1 

1 

£ 

TiJtal 
from  the 

cuuo  tries. 

lit  Class,  paying  duty  £19  per  Ot.  Hundred. 
From  Russia  and  Prussia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sud  Class,  paying  duty  jCSS  per  Gt.  Hundred. 
From  Hu»la  und  Frusiiia 

Sweden 

Norway 

3rd  Class,  paying  duty  £i^  per  Gt  Hundred. 
From  Russia  and  Prussia 

Sweden 

Norway 

feet. 

15 
13 
15 

19 
19 
19 

40 
40 
40 

inches. 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

inches. 

11 
10  > 

.. 

gt   honds. 
1.877 

13.635 

6 

gt  Iiunds. 
1,314 

9,043 

415 

gt.  hunds. 
1.548 

1,891 

gt  hunds. 
4.188 

549 

gt  hunds. 
8.897 

IB.llB 

431 

Total  of  Importations  in  Gt.  Hundreds 
Ditto             ditto         converted  into  loads     . 
Average  cubioil  contents  of  the  Grvat  Hundred  of 

di'HU— Ion  Is  and  feet 

Average  rate  of  duly  per  load  uctnally  paid    • 

1.5. 5;« 

15^.^68 

10.9 
£S    9    6 

3,:7S 
41,3UD 

10.48 
t    8    8 

3,430 
S9,574 

8.30 
S    8    0 

4.687 
3S,ei» 

6.48 
t  15    7 

•J7.436 

sei.Tw 

9.J7 
9    4   • 
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* 

Average  dimenaious. 

1 

1 

^ 

wyiny  dntv  £2  per  grtut  InroH. 

feci. 
19 
19 
40 

inches 
91 

3 

4 

inrhea. 

?f 

10 

St.  hund«. 
lfl,695 
837 
30 

itto        till  to        convvrtea  iii|o  UmuU 
Terajii:  cubical  contents  uf  the  i;r0iit  hundred 

of  deali-in  loodi  and  foot           .         . 

wnige  rate  of  duly  p«r  load  actuaUy  paid  •        • 

19.569 
107.9^ 

5.U 
t.    d. 
7    4i 

ffect  of  this  method  of  charging  duties,  vi2.,  to 
xed  rates  upon  all  deals  within  given  dimensions, 
n  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  natural  course  of 
When  the  duty  was  charged  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
indre<l  without  reference  to  dimensions,  and  when 
V  was  on  a  moderate  scale,  it  was  the  practice  in 
l-pnxlueini?  countries  to  cut  deals  of  those  dimen- 
lich  would  produce  the  greatest  cubical  quantity  of 
ood  from  each  tree,  and  it  then  rarely  happened 
Is  were  longer  than  12  feet,  but  when  the  duty  was 
increase<l.  and  it  was  charged  according  to  their 
)ns  in  classes  with  \'arying  intervals,  ns  shown  in 
•^JDg  scale,  it  beiMimo  an  object  to  introduce  as 
ood  as  possible  at  each  specific  rote  of  charge,  and 
much  regard  to  economy  in  cutling.  This  will  be 
Bpparent  when  it  is  seen  that  under  the  present 
July,  a  deal  brought  from  Europe  1*2  feet  long  and 
IS  wide,  pays  a  dutv  e({uivalent  to  57«.  6^.  per  load 
ibic  feet,  while  a  dual  of  the  same  length,  but  2 
arnkwor,  pays  at  the  rate  of  7()s,  Ad,  per  load;  and  on 
6  feet  long  and  1 1  inches  wide,  the  charge  is  equal 
134.  'Id.  vcr  load.  It  will  be  equtdly  apparent  that 
Ate  of  duty  forming  a  large  per-centago  upon  the 
t  of  the  article,  no  person  will  import  any  deals 
loKof  each  of  the  maximum  dimensions  admissible 
rate  of  duly,  but  will  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  material 
•cesMry,  in  order  to  escape  a  higher  rale  of  charge; 
mcan-s  the  cost  is  necessarily  enhanced  to  the  con- 

Tlie  same  motive  does  not  operate  with  respect  to 
»r  taxed  deals  of  the  Knglisn  colonics,  nearly  the 
'  which  arc  accordingly  brought  of  such  dimensions 
\  duty  amounts  to  one-third  more  \\\)on  the  cubical 
<  than  it  would  amount  to  if  the  importers  availed 
^•es  of  tlio  provisions  of  the  law  in  the  way  adopted 
mnorters  of  European  deals.  It  will  be  seen  that 
'  cliarcced  upon  the  deals  of  Sweden,  and  still  more 
ose  of  Norway,  is,  by  the  working  of  the  system, 
is^hcr  than  uYN)n  the  shipments  tVom  Russia  and 
j^'this  arises  partly  from  the  diflercnt  sizes  to  which 
%  grow  in  the  respective  countries,  and  partly  from 
pulty  experienced  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in  con- 
Ihe  trees  after  they  are  cut  down  rapid  or  narrow 

the  places  of  manufacture.  In  France,  where  the 
n  timber  are  low,  deals  arc  imported  of  all  sizes 
:o  the  convenience   of  the  producers,  and   conse- 

the  price  is  lower  to  the  consumer:  besides  which, 
iity  of  the  wood  is  in  some  instances  better,  because 
deals  than  are  brought  to  England  may  be  cut  from 

part  of  the  tree  nearest  to  the  sap,  and  these  arc 
tually  excluded  from  our  markets.  The  deals  of 
America  are  inferior  in  strentrth  and  durability  to 
ought  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  these  the 
ice  IS  usually  given  for  the  Ihmrin-^  of  houses  and 
urposes  where  durability  is  of  im|K)rtan(c.  In 
\  smaller  houses,  where  (hcapnchs  is  the  principol 
-at ion,  Canadian  deals  are  lu^l.     For  small  articles, 

mouldings,  picture-frames,  hat-boxes,  musitml  in- 
its,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  internal  fittings  of 
and  other  purposes  which  call  for  the  employment 

that  can  be  easily  worked,  Canada  deals  are  pre- 

fanlt  has  been  found  with  the  present  Fcale  of 
Inties,  becau^  encouragement  is  given  by  it  to  the 
tioD  of  deals  over  that  afturded  to  the  introduction 
mber  out  of  which  the  deals  are  cut,  but  among  all 
I  Attending  the  present  system  of  dutii^  this  one  is 


not  to  be  reckoned,  inaspnuch  as  the  truo  interest  of  tuf 
consumer  is  best  consulted  bv  giving  that  greater  encourage- 
ment to  the  importation  of  aeals.  In  its  natural  form  tno 
timber  could  not  bj  brought  in  a  state  fit  for  sawin^^  Ii' 
the  deal  be  not  cut  from  the  log  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
this  is  felled,  the  grain  of  the  wood  will  onen,  and  it  will  be 
full  of  splits,  or  what  is  called  shakey,  ana  if  afterwards  cut 
into  thin  boards  they  will  be  tit  for  nothing.  Th.'  splits  or 
fissures  here  noticed  are  not  of  equal  detriment  to  timber  in 
the  log,  which  is  sawn  into  large  scantlings  to  be  used  for 
beams,  rafters,  and  quartering:  from  the  moment  the  saw 
has  divided  the  log  into  thinner  pieces  the  tendency  to  split 
is  at  an  end. 

The  quantity  of  deals  and  deal-ends  im^Mrted  from  the 
north  of  Europe  and  from  the  British  American  colonics 
respectively  in  each  of  the  last  10  years,  has  been  as 
(bllows : — 


From  Kurope. 

From  America. 

Tola.. 

Great  hundred*. 

Great  hundred*. 

Great  hundred*. 

1827 

.       37,910 

12,084 

49,99  4 

1828 

.      33.892 

1.5,730 

49,622 

1829 

.     33,332 

18,256 

51,588 

1830 

.     30.551 

19,653 

50,204 

1831 

.     32,848 

22,067 

54.915 

1832 

.     25,210 

26,053 

51,263 

1833 

.     24,823 

30,975 

55.798 

1834 

.     33,105 

34,000 

67,105 

1835 

.     27,492 

34,239 

61,731 

1836 

.     31,865 

37,.?88 

69,253 

The  demand  for  timber  in  the  United  States  of  America 
has  of  late  much  increased,  owing  to  increasing  population 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  progressive  diminution  of  the 
forests  in  the  settled  states  on  the  other.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances measures  are  in  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States'  government  which  will  encourage  the  trans- 
mission of  timljer  in  all  its  forms  across  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence to  a  degree  which  may  materially  interfere  with  the 
power  of  Canada  to  supply  this  country  on  the  same  scale 
as  heretofore. 

DEAN,  French  Doyen,  and  in  Latin  DecantUf  a  word 
which  on  a  first  view  would  be  thought  to  be  allied  to 
Deacon,  but  which  has  probablv  a  different  origin.  Ety- 
mologists seem  not  to  be  agreed,  concerning  the  et}*mon ; 
but  the  most  usual  origin  assigned  to  it  is  the  word  decern, 
ten,  as  if  a  dean  were  a  person  who  presided  over  collective 
bodies  of  men  or  things,  in  number  ten.  Tliis  we  regard  as 
very  uncertain. 

Dean,  however,  is  a  term  of  ecclesiastical  presidency. 
In  Scotland  it  is  used  for  the  head  of  lay  communities,  but 
in  England  we  believe  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  promo- 
tions or  presidencies  spiritual. 

In  England  there  are  three  classes  of  ecclesiastical  presi- 
dencies to  which  the  title  dean  belongs. 

1.  Deiins  rural. — It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  books 
which  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country,  the 
dioceses  are  divided  into  archdeaconries,  and  the  arch- 
deaconries into  deaneries,  below  which  there  is  no  other 
subdivision  till  we  come  to  parishes,  the  minutest  of  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country.  The  whole 
coiintrj-  is  thus  divided,  with  the  exception  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  no  great  extent,  which  claim  to  be  exempt  juris- 
dictions. 

Those  who  contend  for  the  derivation  of  the  wonl  dean, 
whence  deanery,  from  dccem,  suppose  that  originally  there 
were  fen  churches  or  parishes  fonning  each  of  these 
deaneries.  This  is  a  very  obscure  point,  and  it  is  equally 
uncertain  at  what  time  this  distribution  of  the  dioceses  was 
made.  It  ap]>enr8,  however,  that  there  were  deaneries  before 
the  Normnn  Conquest. 

In  each  of  these  deaneries  there  was  a  clerg}'man  who 
was  dean ;  he  was  usually  a  beneficed  clergyman  within 
the  deaner}'.  His  duties  were  to  exercise  a  superin tendency 
over  the  clergy*,  to  preside  at  their  assembHes,  and  to  be  the 
medium  of  their  communication  with  their  spiritual  supe- 
riors. He  had  his  public  seal.  He  appears  also  to  havo 
discharged  those  duties  which  are  now  performed  by  clerg)*- 
nien  called  surrogates. 

By  degrees  this  oilice  in  the  English  church  fell  into 
disuse.  Tlie  history  or  the  reason  of  its  decline  is  not  very 
well  kpown,  for  the  advantage  of  having  such  an  oflicer, 
especially  where  the  archdeaconries  were  extensive,  must 
havo  been  always  evident  The  office,  however,  did  by 
degrees  disappear  in  one  diocese  after  another,  till  it  became 
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iDtiiUy  lost.  There  was  a  dean  of  Clialke,  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second;  and 
a  doan  of  Donoaster,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  in  Uie  reigns  of 
George  I  he  First  and  Second. 

Altenipts  have  been  made  to  revive  it.  Berkeley,  bishop 
of  Cloyao,  tried  to  establish  the  oflice  again  in  Ireland; 
and  sojii  iifiei-  the  late  Dr.  Burgess  was  made  bishop  of 
S  ili>biiry,  ho  did  actually  revive  the  office  in  that  diocese, 
ap])  anting  Mr.  Dausey,  the  rector  of  Donhead  St.  Andrew, 
nudl  doiin  of  Chalke:  this  was  in  18*25.  The  Report  of 
ihj  Ea'lesiuslical  L\)mraissioiiers,  1835,  under  the  head 
TL*nit«»ry,  recommends  that  each  parish  shall  be  assigned 
lo  a  deanery,  and  each  deanery  to  an  archdeaconry. 

Whoever  desires  to  see  more  concerning  the  constitution 
and  ollice  of  the  rural  dean  will  be  amply  gratified  hv  re- 
ferrin'^  to  ii  work,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitled  *  Ilortc 
Di-'cauicie  Huralcs,  being  au  attempt  to  illustrate  by  a  series 
of  n.)tcs  and  extracts  the  name  and  title,  the  origin,  ap- 
pointment, and  functions,  personal  and  capitular,  of  Rural 
Doans,  by  William  Dansoy.'  &c.,   1835. 

The  oflico  existed  in  other  parts  of  Christendom. 

2.  Dean  In  a  Cathfdral  Church,  [See  Canon.]  The 
canons  who  formed  the  bishop's  council  were  presided  over 
hy  a  doan  ;  this  has  been  the  case  from  the  remotest  times. 
Deranua  ef  Cujilulum  is  the  form  in  which  all  the  acts  of 
siu'h  communities  run. 

Anticntly  the  deans  were  elected  by  the  chapters :  but 
here,  as  in  other  points,  the  royal  power  has  encroached  on 
the  ]  rivilcges  of  the  church.  ISow  the  form  is  for  the 
crown  lo  is>fue  a  con^e  d^clire^  naming  the  person  whom 
the  cliLipler  is  to  choose,  in  the  bishoprics  of  antient  foun- 
dation ;  while,  m  the  bishoprics  founded  by  Henry  the 
Eijihih,  the  king  names  the  dean  by  his  letters  patent 
moix;ly.  In  the  former  case  the  bishop  is  called  in  to  con- 
firm the  election,  and  he  issues  his  mandate  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  person  elected. 

3.  Deans  in  Peculiars.— There  arc  in  England  certain 
ecclchiasiical  promotions,  in  which  the  person  holding  them 
is  called  by  the  name  of  dean,  and  they  seem  to  hive  all 
had  anticntly,  as  some  of  them  have  now,  capitular  bodies 
connected  wuh  them,  and  in  all  there  is  something  peculiar 
in  their  reference  to  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  in  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  them.  We  cannot  descend  into 
the  particular  character  of  each  of  these  officers,  and  shall 
content  ourselves  with  naming  the  principal  of  them:  the 
dcnn  of  W^^.stminster ;  the  dean  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George, 
of  Windsor;  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  the  dean 
of  the  Arches;  the  dean  of  the  King's  Chapel;  the  dean 
of  Battel ;  the  dean  of  Becking:  the  dean  of  Middleham, 
iwc.  If  the  history  of  the>e  foundations  were  traced  to  their 
origin,  ii  would  be  seen  that  they  were  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blish nienls,  mostly  of  royal  foundation,  possessing  peculiar 
,  rivile«:es  an<l  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  which  escai>ed  disso- 
lutir)u  when  the  framework  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  Eiulaud  underwent  some  alteration  at  the  time  of  the 
Rcfjrmaiion. 

DE  ATII-W^VTCH.  Ever>'  one  has  heard  of  the  death- 
watch,  and  knovs  of  the  suiK^rstitious  notion  of  the  vulgar, 
tluii  in  whatever  hoUbO  its  drum  is  heard,  one  of  the  family 
will  die  before  the  end  of  the  year.  These  terrors,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  when  they  lay  hold  of  weak  minds,  espe- 
j'ially  of  sick  or  hyi)ochondriac  persons,  may  cause  the 
event  that  is  supposed  to  be  prognosticated.  A  small  degree 
of  enlomoloj^ical  knowledge,  however,  would  relieve  them 
fi\)in  their  fears,  and  teach  them  that  this  heart-sickening 
tick  is  caused  by  a  small  beetle  giving  a  call  to  its  com- 
panim. 

.Vuthors  were  formerly  not  agreed  concerning  the  insect 
from  which  this  sound  of  terror  proceeded,  some  attributing 
it  lo  a  kind  of  wood-louse,  and  others  to  a  spider:  the  ear- 
\WA  scientific  account  of  it  is  probably  that  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen,  written  in  16y5,  and 'published  in  the  Philo- 
s  )phical  Transactions,  vol.  xx.,  p.  376,  where  the  writer 
calU  it  Sntraba'us  gaieatus  pulsator :  followed,  vol.  xxii., 
p.  83'J,  by  another  account  from  the  celebrated  Ur.  William 
l)eihain,  dated  Upminster,  July  21,  1701.  Swammerdam 
{Bihl.  Xat.,  edit.  Hill,  i.,  125,)  and  Shaw  (Nai.  Misc,  iii., 
1  i' I )  have  also  written  upon  this  insect.  It  is  a  received 
op'uiion  now,  adopted  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the 
Miuiid  called  the  death-watch  is  produced  by  certain  beetles 
]»;•!. mging  to  the  timber-boring  genus  AnMum.  Latreille 
<»bserved  Anubiwn  striatwn  to  produce  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  species  whose  proceedings  ha^*e  boon  most 
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noticed  by  British  observers  is  AnxAium' UiMllaiMm, 
When  spring  is  far  advanced,  tliese  insects  commeDce 
their  ticking,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  only  a  call  to 
each  other,  to  which,  if  no  answer  be  returned,  the  aiuuial 
repeats  it  in  another  place.  It  is  thus  produced :  rtisiag 
itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body  somewhat  inclined, 
it  l)eats  its  head  with  great  force  and  agility  upon  the  plane 
of  position ;  and  its  strokes  are  so  powerful  as  to  make  i 
considerable  impression  if  they  fall  upon  any  substsuee 
softer  than  wood.  The  general  number  of  distinrt  stnikct 
in  succession  is  from  seven  to  nine  or  eleven.  -  Th^'  iblluw 
each  other  quickly,  and  are  repeated  at  uncertain  iutervnk 
In  old  houses,  where  these  insects  abound,  they  may  be 
heanl  in  warm  weather  during  the  whole  day.  The  none 
exactly  resembles  that  produced  by  tapping  luoderaidy 
with  the  nail  upon  the  table;  and  when  familiarixed,  the 
insect  will  answer  ver>' readily  the  tap  of  the  nail.  (Biaod's 
Popular  Antiq, ;  Kirby  and  S  pence's  In  trod,  to  Entomo- 
logy, edit.  1828,  i.  3G  ;  ii.  382:  Wallis*s  Hitft,  Nortkumk^ 
i.  367.)  The  superstition  that  the  clicking  of  this  inseelit 
a  death-omen  is  mentioned  by  Baxter  in  his  '  World  (d 
Spirits,*  p.  203. 

DEBENTURE  (Latin,  debentur,  from  debeo,  to  ovf), 
formerly  written  debentur,  is  a  kind  of  certificate  used  tl 
the  Custom  House,  which  entitles  a  merchant  exporting 
goods  upon  which  a  drawback  or  bounty  is  alloved  to  k- 
ceivo  payment.  (As  to  drawback  or  bounty  see  3  &4 
William  IV.,  cap.  58,  sec.  86,  87.) 

Tlie  word  has  been  used  in  some  acts  of  parliameat  ta 
denote  a  bond  or  bill,  by  which  the  government  is  QhupA 
to  pay  a  creditor  or  his  assigns  the  money  due  on  audiiin^ 
his  account.  Debentures  were  used  to  secure  the  anein 
of  pay  to  the  soldiery  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  m 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  12  Car.  II.,  cap.  8.  ThcT 
are  in  use  now  in  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  and  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and  it  is  believc-d  in  the  king^s  household. 
(Ck)wers  Interpreter ;  M*Culloch's  Commercial  Diet) 

DEBRECZIN,  or  DEBRECZYN,  a  royal  l)ree  teirn  is 
the  western  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  is  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Bihar,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  kingdom.  Path 
only  excepted.  Il  lies  in  47''  32' N.  lat.,  and  21*'36'L 
long.,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  ssmdy  plain,  which 
stretches  from  this  neighbourhood  tlirough  the  countia 
of  Bihar  and  Szabolts,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Debreczyne  Heide.*  The  southern  part  of  this  great  phis 
in  the  vicinity  of  Debreczin  has  been  brought  into  a  sute 
of  high  cultivation,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  vhest, 
buckwheat,  millet,  and  water-melons :  it  also  affords  pu- 
turago  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  town  is  open,  and  has  s 
rustic  appearance ;  for  the  houses,  which  are  about  •MUO  in 
number,  seldom  excei-il  one  story  in  height,  and  an  ti 
humble  in  their  exterior  as  common  cottages.  Including 
the  three  suburbs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  slight 
pallisade,  Debreczin  contained,  in  1816,  38,952  inhabiisslib 
and  now  has  about  43,370,  of  whom  about  43,800  aieof  ihe 
Protestant  church.  The  countr)*  being  destitute  of  siooft 
the  streets  arc  unpaved,  and  the  foot-passenger  has  cob- 
sequently  to  wade  either  through  mud  or  sand,  according  is  ^ 
the  season  of  the  year,  with  the  aid  of  a  fow  planks*  \Bi 
do>\ii  for  crossing  the  streets.  It  is  the  seat  of  civil  adiit- 
nistration  {Districht-GerichtS'Tafel)  not  only  forthecouafTi 
but  for  the  province  *on  this  side  of  the  Theiss,'  and  k  tliff 
occasional  place  of  meeting  for  the  provincial  asscmbliii<i 
the  county.  Debreczin  has  several  handsome  buildinpk 
among  which  are  the  town-hall,  the  Protestant  and  Roaan 
Catholic  churches,  the  Franciscan  and  Piarist  roonastcm 
and  the  handsome  Protestant  C-ollegium,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  six  professors,  and  attended  by  600  students»  ud 
to  which  a  small  church  and  a  library  of  20,000  volume*  ut 
attached.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  g}'mnasiuiii,  > 
school  of  design  for  mechanics,  &c.,  an  orphan  as>'luint 
three  dispensaries,  three  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  corredioB. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  Councillor  Fay's  f.ne  collection 
of  paintings  and  engravings.  Independently  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence  from  du- 
morous  manufactures,  principally  of  coarse  woollens,  sheep- 
skins, pottery,  leather,  saltpetre,  and  soap.  The  manufte- 
ture  of  tobacco-pipes  amounts  to  about  eleven  millioupe' 
annum,  and  employs  two  classes  of  artificers,  one  for  tunuof 
the  mouth-pieces  out  of  horn,  and  the  other  lor  fashiMunf 
the  heads  out  of  red  or  black  clay.  Debreczin  manufii^ 
tures  also  knives  and  other  cutlery,  combs,  buttons,  jietil 
necklaces,  &c.    Its  central  position  between  Tnuisylnnia 
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Itiortli  and  -west  of  Hungary  affortk  it  a  ready  vent 

l  ill  Vfooih  iie 

[  buyers  ami    .  .       i ^    rU 

They  are  a  great  market  als*^  tor  thd 

r  faVrica  of  G*»rrnuny.    Debrefzin  i»  noted 

for  I  In*  i>Ket!il«?ut*e  of  tht>  breads  as  weU  as  tlii^  immense 

IfM^-'pi*,  mn'h^  by  tt^  fern  file  hnkers.     It  suffers  ^^reatly  irom 

^  yarly  income  and  expendi- 

o  g^uldetis,) 

'  » N  Vi\  litjs  lor  the  recover}' of  a  sum 

ii'  of  bemg"  ascertained,  due  upon  bond, 

'       intract,  or  upon  the  judgment  of  a 

ourt     It   may  also  bo   muintainod 

..-r-.»  ..  '^f  a  prisoner  in  execution,  or 

d, or  by  common  informer* 

^     :   '.  i  \  .,  cjip,  42,  sec,  13,  the   de- 

K*ndan;  m\  an  iiruon  of  debt  upon  a  simple  contract  (except 

f^r  rent  J  nis  nl^^wed  to  wage  his  law,  for  which  reason  the 

I  as  assumpsit  [Assumpsit]  wm^  frequently 

*vv  rha  action  of  debt  is  the  better  remedy 

judgment  being  final  in  thefirfit  inatance. 

lit  will  not  lie  for  money  due  by  instal- 

lOeniA  till  all  ttHi  days   are  past,  unless  the  payment  be 

"*  '  by  a  penalty,  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  earh  duy 

''    ' '  nor  can  debt  be  supported  against  an  exe<*ulor 

ilor  upon  a  simple  contrai't  of  bu*  testator  or 

'' --    -  they  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of 

K>t  wage  their  law:  though  this  dis- 

i\,  it  boii  been  judicially  declared  not 

-enae.  Whore,  however,  the  deceased 

I L lowed  to  wago  hislaw,  as  in  ac'tioii8 

a  ul   Exihcf^uer,  in  London  *  by  the  cufctomK 

maintainable  against  cxecutoni  and  ad  minis- 

\\  Nt9i  P/iit4;  Saunders's /Pupor^j  [DAiiAa&s ; 


rn  is  most 

J     111    ;.n    I'ljiiuaieriii    ami    t;<|Luan^ulai'  de* 
r  decagon. 

^^   islar  decagon  inscribetl  in  a  circle  is 

:  and  uf  that  about  a  circle    fi^a^.ll*  1 

aly»  the  radii  of  the  cii*cKvs  in^t  i  ihotl 

,  i >ed  about  a  decagon  are  T  ^  I 

side.     The  area  of  a  decagon  1-  -  ■ -7 

'*  on  the  radiuii  of  the  circumscribtad  vircWi  or 

the  <quare  on  the  eide. 

ON,  an  operation  often  resoHe<l  to  Ijoih 

id  in  rhouiical  operations;   it  is  the  action 

it  ion  of  a  flutd  from  that  uhich 

I  lies,   or  from    the    impurities 

jiavt   [lerfectly  subsided.    Souietmie^ 

(1  in  ordtr  to  avoid  ibe  use  of  filttii-*.; 

..  ^.\  i,.,^,  ..*  which  It  is  preferable,  an  when  Ihe 

1  l6  so  acid  or  alkaline  that  it  would  destroy  paper 

APITATiON,   belieading:    a  pvmishment,  in   all 

hty,  of  very   antient    dale,  and   certainly   known 

the  GriH'lw  and  Roman tj.     Xenophon,  at  the  close  of 

rid  btM)k  of  Cyrw4>  Expedition^  says,  that  loa^mg 

^  looked  upon  aft  the  most  honourable  dealli, 

mn,  as  it  is  called,  of  8t.  John  Baptist  ^howtt 

'  ln»  punishment  among  the  Jews  under  the 

!it  of  Judwa,      Suetonius  {Calig,c.Mj 

'    kept  aHoldicr,  an  artist  in  t-  ^       '   n:, 

!icrs  in   his  presence,  fd 

It  pose  from  the  gaols.     IKt,.;...  ..,i^l 

agree  that   Earl  Waltbeof,  who  was 

.  the  Conqueror  in  1075,  was  the  lir^t 

I  man  who  Huftered  that  punishment. 

M^'^srs.  Lysons  »peak  of  beheading  as  an  ordinary 

m  old  lime,  of  felons,  in  Cheshire,    They  say, 

MS.  relating  to  the  earls  of  Chester  informs 

!nts  or  bailiffs  of  the  c-arU  had  |Kiwer  to 

I  u-Jor  or  ibi«*f  who  was  apprehended  in  the 

proved  by  sufficient  witness, 

i  rants  of  the   four  neii3:h- 

Huit  of  ibr  :  -^ * 

-.tie  of  Ui 


III  France  cnminaU  capitally  oonviot«d»re  bo  i 


headed,  not  hanged,      (Lvsons*  ChuK  p-  299,  from  the 
liarl.  MS.  2UUU,  foL  34,  b/) 

From  another  part  of  their  work  it  appears  that  criminals 
convicted  of  felony  were  puni!»hed  in  tlic  same  manner  iti 
ihe  barony  i\i  Mnlpas;  and  that  this  power  was  even  exer- 
cise<l  by  the  several  pos*iessors  of  the  moiety  and  fourih 
l>arts  of  that  barony.  In  the  C  Edward  II.,  David  Bulkcley, 
.Serjeant  of  the  peace  to  Richard  Sutton,  presented  the 
heauli  of  two  Mons  executed  for  burglar)-,  and  Hugh  Chol- 
mondciey,  serjeant  of  the  peace  to  John  de  St,  Pierre,  pre- 
bented  the  hearl  of  Thomas  Burncss,  executed  fur  theft,  and 
had  hiii  fee  called  the  radyng  fee,  (Ibid.,  pp,  677,  678, 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  2079,  fob  124  and  13L)  The  fo- 
resters of  Hardwick,  in  Yorkbhirc,  had  this  punishment 
allotted  to  them  for  theft. 

At  a  ivoraewhat  later  period  deca]utalion  become  a  jni- 
nijihraent  more  especiiilly  appropriated  to  the  higher  oiflcrs 
of  society*  Henry  \Tll.  beheaded  two  of  hi-*  queens. 
Elizabeth  beheaded  a  sister  sovereign.  The  High  Court  of 
Justice  beheaded  Charles  I.  In  1644,  Archbishop  Laud 
was  cutidemned  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  suffer 
death  by  hanging;  and  the  only  favour  grunted  to  him 
upon  supplication,  after  delay  and  wiJh  reluctance,  waa, 
that  his  sentence  should.be  changed  to  beheading.  Losing 
the  head  still  continues  to  be  considered  the  most  honour- 
ablt:  mode  of  receiving  capital  punishment  in  England;  but 
there  ha^j  been  no  recent  instance  of  its  being  intuctcd*  The 
last  was  in  Ihe  case  of  the  rebel  lords  of  1 745. 

DECA'PODA.   [Crustacea,  vol  viii.,  p.  197,1 

DEta\N  tUACSUlNA,  THE  SOUTH)  was  antiently 
undersloixl  lo  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda  and  the 
southern  boundai-ies  of  J3engal  and  Bidiiur,  and  included 
nearly  one-half  of  the  territory  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  Mohammedan  invaders 
being  unable,  after  several  centuries,  to  fix  their  possessions 
south  of  the  KLslna,  the  name  Deccan  came  to  denote  the 
countries  lying  between  ihc  Nerbudda  and  the  Ki&tna, 
and  the  latter  river  is  still  v^ ^  -^^  •  d  to  form  its  southern 
boundary,  llie  Deccan  thci  [irehends  the  fullowiug 

t]jv  1.1, o*  r  ijuli  vh  f-iirid ,  _,..,  ^j. .  .^a,  Berar,  thcT^orlhcrn 
t  il  liydorabad.  find  Bcja[iore, 

I  invasion  of  the  Deccan  occurred 

at  the  close  ot  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Ferozo*  Alia,  the  nephew  of  that  prince,  then  marched 
to  Deogh^ir,  and  exacted  heavy  contributions  as  the  price 
of  hiJi  return.  Alia,  having  succeeded  Feroxe»  again  in- 
vaded the  Deccan  in  1304,  overran  several  of  the  districts, 
which  he  divided  among  his  Oinrahs,  and  laid  siege  to 
Dcjghur,  and  compelled  the  rajah  to  submit,  and  acknow* 
ledge  that  ho  held  hm  territory  as  a  dependency.  In  1310 
Cafoor,  one  of  Allans  generak,  wa^  again  sent  into  the 
I>eccan,  and  penetrated  to  the  Carnatic,  \%hi<h  kingdom  he 
ruviiged,  taking  ii,s  rajah  prisoner,  and  collecting  an  im- 
niunae  amount  of  trea,sure.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed the  Third,  that  prince  sent  a  large  army  into  the 
Doccan,  and  entirely  reduced  the  Carnatic  to  his  dominion. 
In  a  few  years  thereafter  he  not  only  transferred  the  seat 
of  \\i^  government  to  Deoghur,  the  name  of  which  he 
changed  to  Dowlatabad,  but  he  f!jr<  ibly  removed  thiflier 
the  entire  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  leaving  the  ant  iial 

desolate.    Upon  the  death  of  Mohammed,  whit  I  i  e 

amidst  rebellions  and  insurrections  in  all  pan^  oi  uih  (io- 
minions,  the  rebel  chicfti  agreed  to  elect  a  sovereign,  and 
choje  an  Afghaun  niimed  Isniael  Ut  king.  When  thia 
prince  had  reigned  only  a  few  ycar<»  he  resigned  his  throne 
in  favour  of  one  of  his  generals,  Hussun,  who  had  originally 
been  nn  Afghaun  slave,  and  vdio.  on  mounting  the  ihronOf 
ns-sumed  the  title  of  Sultan  Alia  ad  Dien  Hussun  Kongoh 
Bhaminee,  and  wa^  Ihe  founder  of  the  Bhaminee  dynasty. 
During  his  reign,  which  lasted  eleven  years,  Alia  rtilucea 
to  his  sv^-ay  all  the^stricts  of  the  Deccan  which  had  at 
any  time  acknowledged  the  sovcicignty  of  Ihc  emperors  of 
Delhi,  and  was  the  first  independent  «oven»ign  of  the 
Deccan*  His  reign  was  marked  by  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion; he  died  in  Ll.>7,  and  was  succeedec  in  turn  by  twelve 
sultans  of  the  Bhaminee  dynasty,  the  la*»t  of  whom,  Mo* 
'  '  f d  Shah  Bhaminee,  died'  in  confinement  in  15J8. 
^  crun  after  thts  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms  viz, 
•f     f":.*li'iji!i1.i     n^Tiir.     AltuuMlnuLHMir,    ;iiid    Br^'der, 

.!lt 

MiU 

cctitury*  tiie  Deceaii  wa^  invadi^d  by  Akbar*  and  ihe  tefri- 
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tory  of  Alunediuiggur  was  subdiied.  and  formed  into  a 
province  (»f  the  Mogul  empire.  In  the  reign  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  Shall  .lehan,  liii*  son.  the  celebrated  A\irengzebe, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  on  the  southern 
front ifc-r  of  the  empire,  and  he  was  not  long  without  a 
pretext  for  invading  the  Deccan.  the  sovereigns  of  which 
he  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence.  When  he 
ascenled  the  ihrone,  this  prince  made  war  upon  these  do- 
pendent  sovereigns,  and  reduced  the  whole  under  his  im- 
mediate swuy:  tiiese  operations  were  not  completed  until 
the  year  1700.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Ferokli^ere, 
Nizam  al  Mulk  was  sent  as  viceroy  into  the  Deccaji,  and 
soon  became  its  virtual  sovereign.  The  whole  country  was 
in  fict,  from  1717,  independent  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
so  continued  until  the  year  1818,  when  a  great  part  of  liiC 


Deccan  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Englibh.  The 
Northern  Circars  were  indet?d  acquired  from  the  Nizam  in 
November,  1766,  but  it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  ui»!ricu 
known  as  the  British  Deccan  came  iramedialelv  into  our 
possession.  Candeish  was  then  acqnired  from  Mulhar  Ra.) 
Holkar ;  Pouna,  the  Concan,  and  the  Southern  Mahraiia 
country  was  conquered  from  the  Peishwah ;  and  some  Ijcdi 
in  the  Southern  Cuucan  were  acquired  from  tlio  rajah  of 
Sawuntwarree.  Tlie  remaining  parts  of  the  Deccan  arc  in 
possession  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  the  Nizara,  and  the  rajJi 
of  Sattam.  The  territory  accjuiied  by  the  English  in  IftIS 
has  been  divided  into  four  coUectorates,  viz.,  Pooua,  Abraed- 
nuggur,  Darwar,  and  Candeish,  the  state  of  which  in  Ibila 
has  been  thus  given  by  Colonel  Sykes,  statistical  reporter 
to  the  government  of  Bombay. 


ColleclornU's. 

Aroa. 

NumlM*r  of 

XloU!M.>«. 

Niimbev  of 
VilLHjes. 

NumlxT  of 
I  iihabiiantg. 

Number  of 
CuIlivatoM. 

Ilccnlis  of 

Uultlvnted 

L.-»nd. 

Amount  of 

Lnnd 
Bevvnup. 

Totnl 
Bcv«>uue. 

P(M,na     .... 
Aiimrdnuh'lfnr      .     .     . 
Durwnr     .... 
Caiuiriiih     .... 

ftq.Mil^ji. 
8,2Ml 
9.910 
iM28 
18,527 

114.8*«7 
136. 8r3 
187.8J2 
180.888 

1.807 
2.415 

2.  CM  J 

5r>o.ni3 

6«-6.37r> 

838.7.''7 
478.457 

2.533.9113 

58.G68 
41.94H 
60.:»l 
44.6  ;S 

1,627.378 
1.4G8.180 
8.r49..V.N 
1.056.345 

1^8. 

I.'i,l6..'»3 
18.15,837 
10.45.323 
16.64.903 

B«. 

10.99.000 
80.33.995 
84.81, ;.16 
19.87.733 

39.840 

559.804 

9,.'>35 

l9'.>,9:/5 

C.701.495 

60,42.388 

84.36,244 

The  Deccan  begah  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  statute 
aere,  so  that  the  overage  assessment  on  the  land  is  equal 
to  2.s\  \)l(L  per  acre,  ana  constitutes  more  than  fjur-fifihs  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  collectorates.  All  lands  are  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  some  village,  each  of  which  has 
a  constitution  for  its  internal  government,  consisting  of  a 
patel  or  chief,  assistwl  by  a  chaugula,  the  kulkami.  or 
villa'^c  0"countant,  and  other  officers  called  barn  ball  i,  the 
number  of  the  latter  dependin*;  on  the  population  of  the 
village.  A  fbw  vilhi'^es  constitute  a  naikwari,  over  which 
an  otficcr  presides  with  the  title  of  naik.  Eighty-four 
villa^^cs  constitute  a  pcrgunnah,  or  county.  Over  this 
number  there  was  f.)rmerly  placed  a  desmukh,  or  governor, 
assisted  by  a  district  accountant  and  re;^istrar.  The  hinds 
in  this  part  of  India  were  held  under  an  hereditary  tenure; 
the  land-tax  is  said  to  Jiave  been  fixed,  but  the  former 
governments  assumed  the  power  of  levying  supplementary 
assessments.  Many  of  the  Maharatta  families  who  were  in 
possession  of  these  hereditary  estates  are  extinct,  and  their 
lands  are  now  held  by  a  class  called  upari,  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies strangers,  and  who  are  rated  each  year  to  the  land-tax 
by  mutual  agreement  between  them  and  the  government,  the 
rates  being  usually  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  permanent 
assessment.  A  third  class  hold  their  lands  under  leases 
for  five,  seven,  or  nine  years,  at  a  rent  low  at  first,  and  in- 
creasing ever>-  vear  till' the  expiration  of  thelea.-e.  This 
mode  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  encourajre  men  to  undertake 
the  culti\-ation  of  waste  land.  Two  otfier  tenures,  those  of 
Jaghire  and  Inam,  are  recognized  in  the  Deccan.  I-imds 
£0  held  are  fee  from  any  government  tax.  Jaghire  is  the 
term  applied  to  lands  jriven  for  personal  or  militaiT  service, 
and  which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  fief,  im])lying 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  holder  to  support  the  go- 
vernment either  by  personal  service  or  by  maintaining  troops. 
In  tlie  four  collectorates  of  the  Deccan  more  than  400  vil- 
lages have  been  thus  granted  by  the  government.  Inam,  a 
woid  signifying  a  gift  or  present,  is  applied  to  lands  grantcfl 
ttsually  in  small  portions  in  return  for  j-ome  I'crsonal  ser- 
Ticc,  such  as  playing  music*  or  danciru^;  in  the  temples:  the 
lan'U  thus  given  seldom  exceed  a  few  begahs  in  extent. 
In  mo.^t  village.*  of  the  Deccan  are  to  bo  found  some 
Ramosis,  who  are  thieves  by  birth,  and  who  have  lands 
given  to  them  in  Inam,  that  they  may  hold  themselves 
i-c=i]3onsible  for  the  safety  of  propeiiy  in' the  district  wlieie 
tliey  reside.  Various  witnesses  who  were  examined  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Hoiifte  of  Commons  in  1S3-2  con- 
curred in  slating  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  and 
of  the  inhabitants  generally  has  been  much  improved  since 
the  Dcc<*an  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

DECEMBER.  This  month  still  retains  the  original 
name  assigned  to  it  in  the  Alban,  and  first  Roman  caltfUflar 
adopted  according  to  tradition  by  Romulus,  in  both  of  which 
it  was  ihc  tenth,  as  the  name  signifies,  or  last  of  the  year. 
Our  Sa\on  ancestors  called  it  Mib-jnncep  inonat\  wfd-  j 
trhffer  mnnth,  and  x^ola  or  yule-month,  from  ^ehpeol,  a 
irhcfl,  emblematical  of  the  sun's  rerolution  or  return  in  his 
annual  course. 


December  was  antiently  consccratod  to  Saturn:  Alex- 
ander ah  Alexandre,  in  his  'Gcnialiiim  Dierum  l^ibri  sex,' 
sjiys  to  Vesta,  the  daughter  of  Saturn.  In  the  Alban  ca- 
lendar this  month  consisted  of  thirty-live  days.  Romulus 
reduced  it  to  thirty :  and  Numa  to  twenty-nine  daya.  Juhui 
Caosar  restored  the  day  of  which  Numa  had  deprived  it; 
and  Augustus  added  another  day,  which  it  still  retains. 
Commodus.  who  attempt4)d  to  change  the  namca  of  several 
of  the  months,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ItattorerH,  gave 
that  of  Amazoniusto  this,  in  honour  of  his  mistress.  Marlia, 
whom  he  dehghted  to  see  clothed  in  the  Amazonian  babit. 
(Pitisci,  Lericnn,  i.  633,  fn  ^"oce :  Court  de  Gebelin, /l//f- 
froriea  Orient nlps ;  Brand's  Pofular  Antiij,,  vol.  u  p.  364; 
and  Brady's  Ciavix  Cahndnrid,  i.  92.) 

DECE'MVIRI,  or  Ten  Men,  the  title  of  variout  magi*- 
trates  or  functionaries  in  antient  Rome. 

1.  Decemviri  iegibus  tcrittendis,  i.e.  ten  men  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  new  code  of  laws,  were  certain  extra- 
ordinary magistrates,  or  rather  a  commission  of  ten  men. 
invested  with  the  power  both  of  framing  a  new  code  and 
administering  the  repubhc.  In  the  early  times  of  antient 
Rome  the  judicial  power  belonged  to  the  kings,  and,  after 
their  expulsion,  to  the  consuls,  who  did  not  decide  according 
to  written  laws,  but  only  ncjonling  to  usages  and  custonu. 
As  such  usages  and  cu^t'i'.Miis  were  necessarily  subject  t» 
doubt,  and  as  the  c^msuU  Ws  re  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
trician order,  the  disputes  between  patricians  and  plebeiau 
were  probably  often  decided  partially  in  favour  of  the 
fcirmer;  and  this  would  happen  more  especially  in  crimiwl 
cases,  for  which  no  certain  law  was  provided.  These  &f- 
cumstances  led  to  the  institution  of  the  dcfomvirs. 

After  many  violent  struggles,  the  senate  and  the  ple- 
beians, n.c.  '153,  as^reed  that  certain  written  laws  shoulabe 
framed,  to  which  every  citizen,  without  any  distinction. 
should  be  subject.  A  commission  of  three  members  i« 
a])pointed  to  visit  Athens  for  the  purjwsc  of  getting  a  ccpv 
of  Solon's  laws  and  making  themselves  act|i!uinted  vitb 
the  institutions  of  other  Greek  states.  (Liv.  iii.,  31.)  The 
eommi>;sionors  having  returned  at  the  expiration  of  t¥i 
years,  the  tribunes  imme<liately  called  for  the  new  rode. 
Kor  this  purpose  another  commi.ssion,  consisting  of  ten  mem- 
bers was  named  by  the  comitia  centuriata.  Uncontrolled 
power,  both  administrative  and  judicial,  without  any  appeal 
and  accoinpanied  with  the  suspension  of  all  other  m9%» 
tcrial  olHco,  including  the  consuls  and  tribunes,  wasoon- 
fern'd  on  them.  The  names  of  the  ten  commissioners  are 
recorded  in  Livy  (iii.  33)  and  Dion\siuH  Halicamaaius 
iAritiq.  of  Ihnn.y  xi.,  M'*).  Appius Claudius  was  the  leadine 
member  of  the  ten ;  he  was  the  soul  of  the  commission,  and 
directed  all  the  business.  The  decemvirs  conducted  tbeai- 
::elves  with  great  moderation  and  justice.  On  the  cxpiralioD 
of  ijieir  year  of  office,  they  had  fiamed  a  body  of  laws,  dis- 
tributed into  ten  section's,  which  were  api'roved  by  ibe 
senate  and  the  comitia,  and  engraved  on  ten  tables  of  metal. 

As  the  new  laws  seemed  imperfect  in  some  respects,  a 
new  commission  was  named,  at  the  head  of  whieh  was  the 
same  Appius  Claudius  (Liv.  iii.,  35).  But  the  decemvin 
now  began   to  l)elv;>.vo  in  a  very  different  maimer !  thej 
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became  true  tyrants,  and  formed  a  most  iwmicioujj  oli- 
^rchy.  They  framwl,  however,  several  new  laws,  which 
irerc  approved  by  the  centuries  and  engraved  on  two  table;>. 
rhoui^li  I  heir  commission  and  the  year  of  their  oHice  were 
low  III  an  end,  they  still  would  not  res'gn,  but  continued  lo 
lold  their  power  in  the  year  447  u.c,  and  to  exercise  it  in 
I  most  arbitrary  manner.  Appi\is  Claudius,  by  a  mo.st 
m warrantable  decision,  declared  Virginia,  the  daughter  of 
Virpinius,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  a  slave,  bocau-c 
the  had  refusetl  to  listen  to  his  dishonourable  propo.sals. 
Viruinius,  the  father,  in  save  his  daughter  from  vioiation. 
nurdered  her  in  the  public  place,  and,  with  the  bloody 
inife  in  his  hand,  called  on  the  pe<)ple  to  take  vengeance 
m  their  oppress(»rs.  Buth  the  citizens  resident  in  Rome 
md  the  army  uniied  themselves  to  overthrow  the  tyrannical 
iijwer  of  the  decemvirs,  who  were  fjrced  to  abdicate,  and 
he  ordinary'  mairistrates  weie  re-establishetl.  Appius 
L'l  ivi  lius  wa-*  pur  in  piisvnj.  where  ho  died. 

Tlur  ten  tables  of  the  former  and  the  two  of  the  latter 
le.-eiuvirs  together  form  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tabU^s. 

■J.  l)f!cet»nii  fiiibtts  judicamfi\\  i.  n.  ten  men  for  the 
mrjMj.-.e  of  deciding  suits,  formed  a  cmirt  of  justice  under 
;be  superintendence  of  thopra^toi.  which  was  esiabli.-hed 
ib.jut  H.c.  '287.  The  establishment  of  this  body  Wiis  caused 
ay  the  irreat  increase  of  suits,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
\>T  the  pra.'tor  to  t^'t  through  the  business  of  his  court. 
k'i  to  the  powers  of  these  decemvirs,  wo  have  no  distinct 
aolieei*. 

.1.  Decemviri  xjrrix  Jaciutidis^   were    an  ecclesiastical 
college,  the  uuunbers  of  which  were  elected  for  life.     Tlie 
aire  of  the  Sibylline  books  belonged  to  them,  and  were  | 
coiiKuUcd  by  tliem  on  important  occasions.  I 

4.  Decemviri  asrin  dividundift,  were  a  commission  for  the  ! 
temporary  purpose  of  dividing  lands  among  the  colonists 
when  a  new  colony  was  to  be  establishc<l. 

DECllALES.  CLAUDE  rRAN<J01S  MILLIET,  was 
Iwru  at  Chamber)',  the  capital  of  Savoy,  in  1611.  He  wrote 
lan*u1y  on  soveial  branches  of  mathematical,  mechanical, 
Rnd  astro!U)Uiical  science  :  but  the  cuily  work  by  which  he  | 
is  fpencrally  known  is  his  e<lition  of  Euclid,  wliien  was  Img 
a  favourite  text-book  in  France,  and  in  (»ther  parts  of  the 
Continent.  It  wa^  also  translaufl  into  English;  but  did 
not  obtain  great  popularity  among  our  count'rjinen,  whose 
taste  in  geometry  continued,  till  recently,  to  partake  strongly 
of  the  pure  severity  t»f  the  antient  Greek  writ'ors. 

Dechslles  waM,  however,  an  accurate  and  elegant  WTiter  on 
Ibe  Kubjurts  which  he  treated  :  and  there  are  interspersed 
through  hw  works  many  marks  of  c(msideral>le  invention,  | 
K  woU  as  of  a  happy  |>ower  i)f  adaptation  of  the  knowled;re 
flf  his  prwleoessors  and  contemporaries.     Still  he  A^as  not  ', 
one  of  those  men  who  had  the  power  greatly  to  extend  the  • 
buundaries  of  science :  it  was  his  province  railior  to  plaf;> 
it  ill  such  a  light  as  to  facilitate  ils  acr{uisiTi')n  by  others.       I 

He  was  app<  lint  ed  prt)  feasor  of  ma  them  viiics  in  the  Col- j 
loge  of  Clcnnont,  the  chair  of  >^hich  he  nppi-ars  to  have  ' 
filled  for  about  four  years:  and  thence  heremovt»'l  to  Mar- 
»ei lies,  where  he  lau^ht  navi..»aiion,  military  engineering,  ' 
bod  the   Bpplicaliims  of  inaiheinaiic>  (•»  practical  scienct>.  ' 
Prom  Marseilles  he  went  to  Turin,  v,  hi-re  he  was  appointed 
ptQle«isi>r  of  mathematics  in  the  university  ;  and   died  in 
that  city  in  1(»7h.  being  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

Asa  teacher,  Dechales  was  reniarkahle  for  his  urbanity. 
ind  for  the  adaptation  <»f  his  instructi.m  to  the  previous  ac- 
{uireraent8  of  his  pupil>;  and  as  a  man,  his  probity  and 
tuiablo  spirit  gained  for  him  the  admiration  and  love  of 
ill  with  wliom  he  was  asso<Mated. 

The  works  of  Dechales  were  published  at  Lyon  in  IfiOO, 
n  four  fdio  volumes,  \ind(T  the  title  of  Mundus  Mathe- 
aiatieas.  A  former  edition  of  the^e  was  also  published  in 
three  volumes :  but  this  edition  is  f.ir  less  ctmiplete  than 
LhatnflHOO. 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS.  [Frvc tions,  Arithmktic] 

DECIMAL  NOTATION.  [NrMKRATiov.  Arithmktic] 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OK  WEIGHTS  AND  MEA 
BURES.    [Whiohts  and  Mkasitrks.] 

DE'CIUS  MUS,  a  R<mian  who  distinguislunl  himself 
by  many  warlike  exploits,  and  received  manv  hono;irs.  In 
aba  lie  ^s/ainst  the  Latins  he  voluntarily  devoted  himself 
to  the  Dii  Manes.  lie  bid  made  nn  agreement  wiih  his 
colleague,  Manlius TiJiciualus,  that  the  consul  v. hose  wing 
Ar»t  gave  way  should  devote  himself  to  death.  The  cerc- 
inunv  of  consecration  was  performed  with  great  solemnity, 
and  baying  directed  the  lietors  to  acquaint  the  other  corsul 


that  he  had  given  himself  up  for  the  safety  of  the  army,  he 
ro<le  into  the  thick  of  tlie  enemy,  and  was  soon  overpowered 
by  a  >hower  of  darts,  about  b  c.  3^6.  His  son  Decius  Muii 
followed  his  heroic  example  in  a  war  against  ihe  Gauls, 
n.c.  :i9o,  as  well  as  his  gnuidson  in  the  war  with  P}rrhus, 

B.C.  L'MO. 

DECIUS  CAIUS  MESSIUS   QUINTUS   TRAJA- 

NUS,  the  Roman  cmper.r,  buccee<led  Philip,  and  chieliy 
distiiiguished  himself  for  his  violent  per  e<"Utiun  if  the 
Christians.  He  and  his  ^on  fell  in  an  expediiion  a^aiubt 
the  Goths,  about  a.u.  '2b\. 


Ll'uln  of  IVciiH  Traj.iniw.] 
Diilisli  MuBcum.     Actunl  Size.    (\>])iicr.     Wfii^lit  3C.')1  gra^i. 

DECKER,  THOMAS,  flourished  as  a  dramalie  author 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  though  the  precie  time  of  his 
birth  and  death,  like  tho>e  of  uumy  of  his  contempo- 
raries, are  uncertain.  He  is  celebrated  for  a  quurrel  with 
Ben  Jonson,  who  satirized  him  under  thvi  name  of  Crispi- 
nus  in  bis*  Poetaster;*  Decker  returned  the  compliment 
by  writing  liis  *  Satvromastix,'  wherein  Jiuison  is  attacked 
under  the  name  ol'  *  Young  Horace.'     The  author  of  the 

*  Biographia  Dramatica'  >ays  that  he  bccariie  more  finijus* 
from  this  quarrel  than  from  any  merit  of  his  own.  Later 
critics  have,  however,  l)een  more  favourable  to  Decker,  and 
Mr.  Haxlitt  pronounced  the  character  of  Kriscobaldo  in  the 

*  Honest  \Mu>re'  to  be  perfect  in  its  way,  as  a  picture  of  u 
broken-lu'arted  father  with  a  sneer  on  his  lips  and  a  tear- 
drop in  his  eye.  This  ctmiedy  is  >\iiUen  with  great  power 
and  with  a  hiii;h  moral  feeling.  IX-ckor  compo.si*d  many 
plays  in  riuioii  with  other  dramatists;  and  the  collected 
works  of  Webster,  Massinger,  and  Ford  exhibit  speciuiens 
of  his  partnership-writ iuic,  though  it  is  hard  to  as>ign  the 
respective  portions  of  jjroductious  of  this  sort  to  their  right 
authors.  ^Ir.  Gilford  has  attributed  all  the  gross  indecencies 
of  Slassinj^er's  •  Vir;;iii  Martyr'  to  the  hand  of  Docker; 
but  many  have  considered  this  slur  on  the  morality  of  the 
latter  to  be  unjust.  Of  the  plays  written  solely  by  Decker 
the  *  H(»nest  \Vhore'  is  the  mu^t  celebralwl,  and  is  printed 
in  D'kMcv's  Colleriioii.     Besides  his  dramatic  w<»rks.  his 

*  Gull's  n'ornboiik'  has  become  better  known  by  an  edition 
rc'vnilv  lu'bli-hed. 

DECKER.  JEKEMIAS  DE,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
Dutch  poets  of  the  >eventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Dor- 
drecht, in  11)10,  as  is  generally  suppoM'd,  but  certainly  be- 
tween the  years  MidS  and  1012.  His  father  Abraham  de 
Decker,  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  was, 
although  of  giKxl  family,  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
first  as  a  tra(lesman,  afterwards  as  public  broker.  Attached 
to  reading  himself,  particularly  the  works  of  all  the  best 
histori:ins  he  endeavouied  to CulliNate  a  similar  taste  in 
liis  children,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  his  son  Jeremias 
display  c(Hisiderable  talents  and  application  at  a  very  caily 
age.  Aided  merely  by  su<-h  instruction  as  his  falluT  cot;M 
give  him  and  his  own  natural  aptitude  for  learnintr,  which 
was  seconded  by  an  excellent  memory,  young  De  Ueckcr 
made  so  great  profieier.ev  that  while  yer  a  lad  Ihj  made 
himself  master  of  the  J.aiin,  Italian,  French,  and  Enjilish 
languages,  notwithstanding  he  was  even  then  obli-ed  to 
assist  hi:,  father  in  his  business.  At  no  time  of  his  life  in 
fact  can  literature  Ik?  said  to  have  been  his  occupation.  \ol 
that  and  poetical  compo^iti^m  continued  to  the  last  the 
solace  of  an  existence  passed  in  so  uniform  a  tenor  as  to 
alftud  no  materials  for  biography  beyond  wljat  innaediately 
relates  to  his  wrilings. 

Hi.-  earliest  essays  in  p  elry  con^^i•^ted  if  piiraplirases 
fn)ni  .leremiab.  5wc.,  and  (  f  translations  and  inutalious 
I'.iMii  Horace,  Prudent  in-.  Buchanan,  to  which  may  be 
added  his  *  Good  Friday.'  a  colleciion  of  pieces  brea.hiui,' 
the  most  puie  dexotiinal  feelinpc.  Indeed  a  stronir  \ein  of 
unatTeclcd  religious  sentimenL  runs  thnmgh  all  his  com- 
positions, for,  us  with  our  own  Cow  per,  reli-^ion  was  with 
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persons  instruct  a  rertain  number  of  tho  pupils  in  their 
respective  employments.  At  this  institution  there  is  a  very 
complete  library  of  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  antl 
dumb. 

The  Glasgow  institution,  formed  in  IttlO,  has  had  several 
teachers.  Its  present  master  is  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson, 
whose  persevering  efforts  have  raised  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  both  as  fo  rank  and  character.  It  contains 
sixty  pupils.  It  has  no  fund  more  permanent  than  that 
derived  from  payments  of  pupils,  donations,  le-:^acies  and 
annual  subscriptions.  Mr.  Anderson  has  one  assiaiaut.  The 
work  of  the  i^irls  is  superintended  by  the  matron. 

The  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Manchester  was 
opened  in  1824.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  appointed  master;  he 
hud  been  an  assistant  for  several  years  to  Dr.  Watson  at  the 
London  institution.  The  accommodations  of  the  b\iilding 
were  only  calculated  for  50  children,  and  in  a  few  years 
after  its  establishment  many  applications  for  admisssion 
were  annually  rejected.  A  fund  has  been  subscribed  for 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  building  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  death  of  Mr.  Vau^^han  took  place  in  1834;  hi.i 
labours  and  talent^s  have  received  honourable  testimony  in 
that  town.  The  school  has  been  lately  committed  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bingham,  a  teacher  of  much  experience,  at  first 
as  an  assistant  at  the  Birminjjham  institution,  and  after- 
wards as  the  master  of  that  at  Exeter. 

The  Liverpool  school  owes  its  oiigin  to  Mr.  "William  Co- 
mer of  that  town  :  it  was  opened  in  18-23,  and  commenced 
as  a  day-school,  but  its  original  plan  has  undergone  some 
modifications,  and  its  pupils  are  of  the  mixed  character  of 
boarders,  day-boarders,  and  dav-pupils.  Several  changes 
have  tilken  place  in  its  mastershii) ;  the  present  teacher  is 
Mr.  Rhind,  lately  an  assistant  at  the  Lonuon  asylum.  Tliis 
school  contains  48  pupils. 

The  West  of  England  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  established  in  1827.  It  is  situated  at  Exeter.  Its 
especial  object  is  the  *  in.struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
resident  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  and  Somerset.'  Like 
the  others  it  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  lega- 
cies, and  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children.  Its 
funds  are  about  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  fifiy  children, 
the  number  at  present  in  the  institution  ;  there  are  also  six 
pupils  who  pay  liberally  for  their  education.  Since  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Bingham  to  Manchester,  the  credit  of  this 
institution  has  been  amply  sustained  by  liis  successor,  Mr. 
Gordon.  The  assistants  are  one  male  and  one  female.  The 
superintendence  of  the  domestic  arrangements  is  confided 
to  a  matron. 

The  Yorkshire  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  situated 
at  Doncaster,  is  the  latest  formed  in  this  kingdom.  It  was 
commenced  in  1829.  Throughout  its  whole  course  it  has 
been  prosperous.  Its  funds  have  gradually  increased, 
chielly  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Fenton,  its  first  promoter ;  it  has  been  enabled  to  admit 
every  applicant,  and  for  several  years  a  portion  of  its  in- 
come has  been  set  aside  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
lK»rmanent  fund.  The  interest  derived  from  this  source  at 
present  supplies  the  annual  falling  off  of  subscri])tions  by 
deaths  ami  other  casualties.  Seventy  puuils  partake  of  the 
beiielit  of  the  institution,  which  is  under  the  charge  gf 
Mr.  C.  Baker,  and  four  assistants,  two  of  whom  are  deaf 
and  dumb.  A  workmistress  has  the  care  of  the  girls  out 
<:f  school  hours,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  are  super- 
intended by  a  matron. 

All  these  institutions  are  under  the  direction  of  coiumittees 
chosen  from  the  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  towns 
whei-e  they  are  situated ;  these  committees  appoint  masters 
and  other  officers  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meetini^s;  they 
establish  the  general  rules  of  the  institutions  whi.h  they 
control,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  in- 
s' ruction.  One  or  more  examinations  of  the  pupils  take 
place  in  the  course  of  each  year,  which  the  subscribers  and 
ihe  public  generally  are  invite<l  to  attend. 

In  so;ue  of  these  institutions  instruction  in  trades  is 
bUiided  wiih  intellectual  instruction;  such  are  iho^e  of 
D.iblin  and  Exeter.  In  others,  industrial  o<;cupations  are 
chieily  u:'od  a  .  f  urnishin.;  exercioe  or  a  change  uf  eiiiploy- 
ni^Mits;  of  ihese  the  institutions  of  Birmingham  and  York- 
shire aio  instances.  The  schools  at  Paisley  and  Belfa-^t  are 
merely  day-schools.  In  most  of  the  instituiions  there  are 
I hree  clashes  of  pupils;  the  most  numerous  are  the  poor, 
who  are  either  instructed  gratuitously,  as  at  London  and 
Manchester,  or  who  pay  a  small  sum,  varying  from  iia,  (id 


to  Ss.  6d.  per  week,  as  at  Birmingham,  Exeter,  and  Don- 
caster.  Tliese  sums  arc  paid  by  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
children,  or  by  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong.  In  the 
latter  ease,  it  has  often  been  found  a  dilHculty  to  cominct 
overseers  of  the  policy  of  educating  their  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  thus  restoring  them  to  society  :  but  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  poor  law,  section  5C  (a  clause  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  llarewootl),  the  difficulty  is  in 
sume  measure  provided  for :  peruiis.sion  being  there  given 
for  the  advance  of  sums  for  the  *  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind' 
Thi^  scc.)iul  clu.-s  of  pupils  received  into  our  instituiioiis  are 
thcsij  who&e  parents  can  afl'ord  to  pay  theu:  expenses,  u 
tha:  no  burden  is  in  such  cases  imposed  on  the  funds  iiub- 
scrdu'd  for  cliaiilable  purposes.  Tlie  pa}nicnt  i*  ^eiierailj 
2U/. ;  this  beiii;^  about  the  average  expense  of  pupils  io 
the  provincial  institutions.  The  third  class  of  pupils  ar« 
those  whose  friends  can  afford  to  pay  a  larure  sum  ftr  llicir 
education:  80/.,  lou/.,  and  in  some  instances  more,  is  the 
payment  recjuired  from  this  cla>'s.  The  number  uf  auch 
pupds  being  very  limite<l,  the  master's  of  institutions  are 
generally  alLwed  ihis  privilege,  or  a  pro]>ortion  of  the  in* 
come  arising  froui  this  source  is  assigned  to  them. 

There  a.e  8000  deaf  mutes  in  England;  the  inshtu>ioiii 
at  present  in  oj:eration  are  not  capable  of  educating  mon 
than  6(»0.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  one-eighth  of  tbi 
whole  numbek-  are  within  the  ajie  and  other  quohfuationi 
generally  i)re.->cribed  fur  education.  It  tlierefore  seems  ne- 
cessary that  more  extended  provisions  should  be  made  for 
their  iiislruction.  The  densely  populatwl  country  beiwcea 
the  Tees  and  the  Cheviot  Hills  appears  to  be  an  eligibk 
district  i'nv  the  supi)ort  of  a  public  institution  of  this  kind; 
and  as  laige  towns  are  in  all  respects  preferable  to  suitU 
ones,  olfering  greater  educational  advantages  and  pein» 
nent  Jtltlenients  in  after-life,  the  rapidly  improving  to¥i 
of  Newc.isile  sugi^ests  itself  as  a  proper  locality  for  sucLu 
establishment.  Another  institution  should  be  established 
I  in  the  intelligent  and  populous  cily  of  Norwich,  which 
might  include  the  counties  on  that  portion  of  our  coast.  A 
third  do:)irable  point  for  an  institution  seems  to  be  CM^ 
marthen,  which  would  take  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  and  hi 
conveniently  situated  for  the  populous  manufacturing  com- 
ties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth.  Such  is  the  feSinssf 
interest  with  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  regarded,  ihiC 
it  has  frequently  been  only  necessary  to  make  known  thdr 
wants  to  procure  for  them  that  sympathy  and  aid  which 
their  circumstances  require. 

The  adoption  of  a  few  simple  measures  would  imaw- 
diately  tena  to  place  tho  education  of  the  deaf  and  duinbia 
this  country  much  higher,  and  make  it  more  permancDl 
than  it  has  ever  been.     At  present  each  teacher  foUovn  hii 
own  plan,  for  he  has  no  means  of  learning  those  of  olhrf 
teachers.    The  systems  are  all  more  or  loss  modified  fhia 
general  principles  which  have  been   lonu:  known.    The 
matter  of  instruction  and  the  processes  vary  in  a  gieattra 
less  extent  in  diiferent  schools,  and  take  their  compli-si(4 
from  their  respective  teachers.    The  experience  of  one  urf 
the  ameliorations  introduced  into  his  practice  are  unknuvi 
to  all  the  others.     A  centre  of  union  is  wanted  iu  vhicfc 
the  successful  expedients  of  all  shall  be  accumulated.   Bit 
we  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  feasible  to  form  such  aceiun 
without  exciting  jealousy  and  distrust.     We  have  theniiHe 
to  consider  how  these  institutions  might  mutually  seiti 
each  other  without  endangering  that  unanimity  which  it  ii 
desinible  to  ])reserve  among  a  number  of  iiidividuaU  ci- 
gaged  in  the  same  labour  of  benevolence  and  charily.  Thi 
course  we  would  sugp^est  is,  that  each  iubtructor  jrhouM 
draw  up  an  outline,  with  suiEcient  detail  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible, of  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  his  si^hool;  thit 
he  should  ex])lain  generally  those  processes  by  which  hi 
obtains  his  results;  state  the  averau^e  extent  of  progiai 
made  by  pupils  in  half-yearly  or  yearly  ])eriods  throiighoui 
the  term  of  education  ;  the  portion  of  school  discipline  and 
instruction  under  his  own  peculiar  charge;  and  that  piff* 
tion  which  is  confided  to  the  assistants;  the  arrangemeuti 
for  the  manag:ement  of  the  pupils  when  not  iu  school  in- 
cluding physical  education  and  industrial  employmenti. 
Such  outlines  would  have  a  direct  and  immefLale  lenderrfY 
to  as;4milale  conflicting  systems,  and  to  lead  to  tho  adoplicn 
of  proces.-e3  wliich  would  p.roduce  the  most  .-'ut  is  factory  le- 
sults.     Tlie  expense  uf  printing  '200  copies  of  a  pompbleC 
of  this  nalure  would  be  under  ,>/. ;  it  might  be  transmitted 
to  all  institutions,  and  those  left  would  l)e  sold  to  visilem 
and  defray  the  cost  of  printing  thus  incurred.    Neiriy  afl 
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tike  institutions  in  tliia  king^dom  publish  a  report  annually. 
These  reports  never  hint  at  methods  of  teaching,  and  i^peak 
onjv  in  very  general  terms  of  the  results  produced,  state  the 
difficulties  or  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  proclaim  the 
continued  goo<l  conduct  of  masters  and  matrons,  sometimes 
acknowledge  their  talents  and  indu8tr)%  and  as  a  conse- 
quence allude  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
pupils.  With  such  remarks,  and  a  statement  of  the  income, 
•ipenditure,  list  of  subscribers,  and  regulations,  the  publi- 
cations we  have  alluded  to  are  generally  filled,  and  perhaps 
it  is  all  that  is  needful  to  i^&tisfy  the  public  generally  and 
the  subscribers  in  particular.  Tiie  '  Circulaire'  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Paris  is  a  very  different  production.  It  is 
daiigned  to  accumulate,  diff'uiie,  and  peq^etuate  the  plans 
pursued  in  all  institutions  in  correspondence  with  it.  It  is 
■fated  in  the  third  circular,  that  thirty-seven  institutions 
haTe  co-operated  with  the  Paris  institution  in  this  labour. 
Bince  the  commencement  of  this  publication,  the  institution 
of  New  York  has  published  two  reports,  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  explanation 
of  the  principles  and  practice  followed  in  that  institution ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  institutions  will  adopt 
■onie  course  by  which  the  intelligence  and  ability  evinced 
in  their  management  may  be  more  widely  diffused.  No 
work  exl'.ts  in  the  English  language  worthy  of  ranking, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  with  many  in  other  Kim>pean 
languages.  In  France  there  are  the  writings  of  Sicard,  the 
elusic  production  of  Dcg6rando,  the  practical  illustrations 
of  B^bian  and  Piroux,  and  the  exciting  volume  of  Paul- 
mier.  There  are  boides  a  host  of  others,  from  which  much 
■olid  satisfaction  may  be  derived.  In  Germaiiv'  there  are 
IInb  writins,^  of  Wolke,  of  I>aniel,  of  Venus,  of  Schwartzcr, 
if  Neumann,  and  many  more.  We  want,  in  the  English 
tonguagc,  a  full  explanation  of  those  principles  on  which 

em  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests,  and  an  insight 
to  the  philosophy  on  which  such  principles  arc  f  auidcd. 
Wt  i^'ant  also  practical  lessons,  introductory  to  other  school- 
kooka,  and  forming  an  elementary  library  or  literature  for 
the  pupils.     No  persons  are  better  qualified  to  wi'ite  good  I 
Khool-oooks  than  those  whose  practice  is  founded  on  a  sure  ! 
ftaory ;  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  teach  ! 
tonir  alone ;  an  acquaintance  with  things  is  essential  to  his 
fOpilft'  progress ;  in  this  respect  his  instructions  are  beyond  j 
•Mnpanson  more  valuable  than  those  conveyed  to  the  chil-  i 
^mi  in  the  generality  of  our  schools,  and  his  school-books 
night  be  introduced  into  common  education  with  advan- 
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i  provision  for  a  succession  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  is 
I  our  kingdom  very  inadequate  and  insecure.    The  emo- 
hments  of  principals  in  the   provincial  institutions  vary 
from  something  more  than  1 50/.  to  3jU/.  a  year ;  the  a>- 
Manis  receive  from  lU/.  to  50/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  Ixtard. 
The  principals  are  generally  men  of  education,  of  ackiiow-  i 
kdgeil  ability,  and  of  lon^  exi)crience.    With  one  or  two  | 
ncceptions,  the  principals  of  tlie  public  institutions  for  the  I 
^fand  dumb  in  the  United  Kip.jjjdom  have  been  engaged  I 
|n  their  present  occupation  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years.  ' 
WThea  such  men  from  any  circumstance  cpiit  their  pr(»fes-  j 
Add,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  tliat  their  situations 
I^MuId  lie  easily  supplied  from  the  number  of  assistants 
feducaterl  by  them  ;  but  the  dilliculties  in  >»hich  several  in-  ! 
Mitulions  have  been  placed  show  the  contiaiy.    The  com-  I 
i^tees  of  the  Dublin,  the  Birnunghum,  and  the  Liverpool  I 
Hetitutions  have  at  different  times  experienced  such  diili-  f 
kilties.    Intelligent  assistants  will  not  permanently  connect 
lieniselves  to  a  piotVssion  in  which  the  chancesof  succecd- 
Hy  to  a  head -mastership  are  so  few.    They  therefore  take 
Im  first  op|x»rtunity  to  embark  in  some  occupation  which 
ifDinises  more  satisfactor)*  hopes  of  advancement ;  thus  the 
iminiiur  they  have  undergone  is  thrown  away;  or,  it  has 
lacr.,  that  such  assistants  are  considered  too  young  to  be 
|ltru:.ted  with  the  charge  of  an  establishment  where  both 
lexcs  are  committed  to  their  control ;  for  the  arrangements  j 
il^tbe  matron  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  master,  and  j 
Duch  of  her  power  even  v.itli  re2:ard  to  the  girls  must  be 
lerived  firom  liim.     It  seems  desirable  to  devise  some  plan 
vy  which  the  situations  of  second-masters  shall  be  rendered 
Mrmancnt,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  such  an  increase 
o  their  mcume  as  shall  bind  them  to  their  profession.     It 
MQQOt  be  expected  that  (ommittees  of  institutions  should 
Mpnent  these  incomes  from  their  funds ;  they  might  thus 
liy  a  aecurity  for  services  for  a  series  of  years,  which  would 


never  be  directly  beneficial  to  the  institutions  under  their 
management.  A  few  hundred  pounds  granted  annually 
from  the  state  would  at  once  remove  the  ditficulty,  and 
enable  each  second-master  to  receive  from  80/.  to  iOO/.  a 
year,  in  addition  to  his  board.  FiAy  pounds  a  year  granted 
from  the  government  to  the  second-master  of  each  m>tiiu- 
tion,  to  be  added  to  his  salarv  after  he  has  attained  the  a(!o 
of  twenty-one,  and  providetl  he  has  been  engaged  as  a 
teacher  d  the  deaf  and  dumb  three  years,  would  remove 
this  difiiculty,  and  furnish  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
class  of  head-masters,  whenever  vacancies  should  occur  for 
such  appointments.  These  persons  would  also,  from  the 
facilities  they  would  acquire  in  imparting  knowledge  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  become  admirable  teachers  in  every  branch 
of  primarj'  education.  They  might  take  departments  in 
normal  schools ;  they  might  become  superintendents  or  in- 
spectors of 'districts  of  common  schools ;  and  when  such  re- 
movals took  place,  their  situations  in  institutions  for  the 
deaf  would  be  filled  by  the  junior  teachers.  Such  assist- 
ance as  this  would  not  interfere  with  the  established  plans 
of  any  institution ;  it  would  cost  the  government  but  little, 
and  very  great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  it.  In 
some  states  the  entire  cost  of  educating  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  is  defrayed  by  the  government ;  in  others  a  largo 
portion  of  the  expen&e  is  thus  sustained.  It  does  not  there- 
tore  seem  too  much  to  expect  that  England  should  con- 
tribute towards  providing  a  supply  of  teachers  for  an  occu- 
pation so  useful  and  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  a 
large  number  of  the  community.  Tlie  noble  decree  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  is  worthy  of  imitation  :  *  Ever>'  deaf  and 
dumb  child  born  in  this  kingdom  shall  receive  the  educa- 
tion necessar}-  to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society.' 
The  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  in  Europe,  and 
some  particulars,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


Count  rief. 
Portugal 
Spnin 
Friiuce 
Italy 

Auiiria 

I'nusia 

Oihtrr  German  Statfii 

Ilamner 

lIolbiKl  and  Kfljpiun 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norn-ay 

Huikia 

United  Kingdom 


Population. 

3JB  15.01)0 

ll.d<H).<n»0 

aJ.OOO  0(H) 

Si).«H>0  000 

a.ooo.«o() 

S(),444.000 

9.'.V.»3.475 
1  ..t0i».«K»0 
C.IGr>^'>84 
i  ^>0.000 

;{jjo<).ooo 

44.118  04)0 
93;K>J.b07 


Krt.  of 

I)e.ir 

aud  Dumb. 

2407 

7.-.V> 

2U.1S9 

U.61H 
3.*r6 

16.684 
8,iltf3 
Hi>H3 
946 
SMS 
l.:^f{0 
2  397 

U.32d 


No.  t;f 
loxlitu 
tiont. 

1 

1 
S8 

6 

6 

6 
18 
2H 

1 

5 

S 

1 

2 
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Pupilt 

under         No. 
Instruc-   reivi\r«l 
tion.    annually. 


SO 

30 
798 
147 

80 
197 
Hi 
410 

10 
S49 
190 

40 
Hi 
745 


159 
29 
\6 
^9 

GJ 
81 
2 

5U 
«S 
M 
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With  rcsiK'ct  to  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
instruction,  and  tlie  means  by  which  instruction  may  be 
imparted  to  them,  the  following  principles  are  firmly  esta- 
blished : — 

1.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  naturally  equal  to  other 
persons  in  their  intellectual  faculties  and  manifestation.^. 

2.  Tliat  the."*e  faculties  maybe  developed  by  moans  of  nit  i- 
culated  languajre,  or  by  natural  and  descriptive  signs,  accom- 
panied by  writing. 

3.  That  the  les.s  imiM)rtant  auxiliaries  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  dactylolog>\  writing,  drawing,  and  the 
use  ofjictures. 

4.  Tliat  by  these  means  the  mother-tongue  can  be  per- 
fectly tau^'ht  to  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and, 

5.  Tliat  during  instruction  m  language  by  the  above  auxi- 
liaries they  may  also  acquire  the  elements  of  an  oidinary 
education. 

The  suggestions  offered  in  the  course  of  this  article,  for 
improving  and  extending  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  are  as  follow.  We  doubt  not  but  the  co-operation  of 
philanthropists,  committees,  and  teachers  would,  in  a  very 
few  years,  effect  all  these  ameliorations. 

1.  That  the  schools  at  present  inopemtion  in  this  count r>' 
are  insutKcient  for  the  instruction  of  the  number  of  denf  and 
dumb  persons  ascertained  to  be  within  tlio  usual  ages  of 
education. 

•J.  That  the  time  nece.«sary  for  the  common  educaiion  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  according  to  the  experience  of 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  is  not  less  than  six  years. 

3.  That  the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
should  be  made  imperative  on  the  parishes  to  which  they 
belong. 

4.  That  lome  means,  by  th«  prcsg  or  otlierwise,  are  iuK!e»- 
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o\ir  present  editions  are  copies.  The  olrlost  edition  is  that 
by  J.  Wendulstoiu,  Mcntz,  1 525,  under  the  title  *  Camme» 
Apostolorutii,  vetoriim  conciliorum  ronstiiutiones,  dccreta 
puniiticiim.  2.  The  compilation,  which  ia  ascribed  to  Bi- 
shop Isidcn-us  of  Seville  (633—636).  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  a  copy  of  the  collection  of  Dionysius.  But  it  became 
of  importance  by  the  edition  made  m  the  9th  century  of 
spurious  decretales  of  the  popes,  from  Clement  I.  (a.d.  100) 
to  Siririus  (a.d.  398),  on  the  authority  and  the  independence 
of  the  holy  see.  The  object  of  these  false  decretales,  called 
those  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorus,  or  of  Isidorus Mercator  or  Pec- 
cator,  WHS  apparently  to  increase  the  papal  power.  This 
collection  was  considered  a.s  authentic  during  the  middle 
ai^c^,  but  no  person  now  maintains  its  authority.  (Puffudo- 
Ist'tiorus  et  Turrianus  rapuUmtes,  by  Blondell,  Geneva, 
16  JM.)  The  authentic  Isidorus  was  first  edited  at  Madrid, 
2  torn.  180y  and  1821,  and  the  Pseudo-Isidorus  is  in  Mer- 
lin's collecl  ion,  Paris,  1523.  3.  Some  other  collections  of 
Ri'i^inu;^,  Prum,  Burchnrdus  of  Wurms,  and  Ivoot'Chartres. 
Tliry  may  be  considere<l  as  preparatory  to  the  collection  of 
Gratiiiii.    [Canon  Law.] 

After  the  time  of  Gratiun  many  new  collections  were 
made.  The  most  important  are:  — 1.  The  collection  of 
Bernardus  Papiensis  (a.i).  1213),  called  Breviarium  Extra- 
vaj»antium.  It  contains  partly  decretales,  which  were  omit- 
ted in  the  work  of  Gratian,  aiid  partly  the  decretales  of  the 
popes  from  Ale.\ander  III.  2.  The  collection  of  Petrus  Be- 
no  vcn  tan  us,  published  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Innocent 
111.  which  contains  the  decretales  of  the  twelve  first  years 
of  the  reisjn  of  that  pope.  3.  The  collection  of  Joannes  Val- 
Icnsis,  who  collectea  the  decretales  of  Alexander  III.,  which 
Beriianlus  Papiensis  had  omitted,  and  those  of  the  popes  to 
Innocent  III.  4.  As  the  collection  of  Petrus  Benevcnta- 
nus  contained  only  the  decretales  of  the  first  twelve  years  of 
the  reign  of  Innocent,  a  collection  of  the  decretales  of  the 
following  years  of  this  pope  was  made  by  an  unknown 
author.  5.  Under  the  public  authority  of  Pnpc  Ilono- 
rius  III.  a  new  collection,  containing  the  decretales  of  this 
pope,  was  published  about  the  year  1226  by  an  unknown 
author. 

These  five  collections,  often  called  the  Quinrjuc  (.'onipilu- 
tioncs,  were  edited  together  under  the  title  *  Antitjuai  Collec- 
lionos  Decretalium,  cum  Ant.  Augustini  and  Jac.  Cujacii 
notis  et  emendationibus,'  Par.  160'9. 

The  collections  after  the  time  of  pope  Honorius  III.  form 
parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.     [Canon  Law.] 

(J.  H.  Bojhmer.  De Decretalium Pontificum  Romartontni 
vanix  collectinnibus  et  for  tuna,  prefixed  to  the  2nd  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  Corpus  Jur,  Can.) 

DKCREK.    [Equity.] 

DECREMENT.    FIncrbment.] 

DECREPITATION  is  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  slight 
oxi)losions,  whic^h  occurs  when  various  bodies,  especially 
certain  salts,  are  subjected  to  heat;  and  it  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  water  which  the\-  contain  mechanically 
deposited  between  their  particles.  The  noise  which  occurs 
when  common  salt  is  heated  affords  a  familiar  instance 
of  decrepitation. 

DECURIO'NES,  a  term  which  denotes  certain  persons 
who  ci>rresponded  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  m  the  Roman 
tr.'.vns  and  cohmies  in  Italy  which  enjoyed  free  municipal 
rij^hls.  The  body  of  the  decuriones  was  called  ordo  decu- 
rionum,  and  in  later  times  also  curia  decurionum,  whence 
the  members  oi'  the  order  were  also  desij;nated  by  the  name 
curiales.  The  whole  administration  of  the  intenial  aftairs 
(if  such  towns  and  colonies  was  in  their  hands.  They  were 
required  to  have  a  certain  estate,  and  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  did.  It  is  commonly  said  that  their  number  was 
ten,  but  it  was  usually  greater,  and  sometimes  amounted 
to  100  members.  At  the  head  of  the  body  were  the  duum- 
viri, I.  c.  two  men,  like  the  two  consuls,  who  presided  in 
the  Ri)miin  senate.  Those  municipal  corporations  forming, 
as  to  their  internal  administration,  little  republics,  the  citi- 
zens had  the  ri^ht  of  choosing  the  duumviri  just  as  the 
citizens  of  Rome  elected  their  consuls;  but  under  the  em- 
perors they  were  deprived  of  this  privilege,  and  the  decu- 
riones at  the  same  time  lost  their  power.  The  municipal 
c^irponitions  were  administered  by  otiicers  appointed  by 
tin*  emperor;  and  the  decuriones  were  only  employed  to 
receive  the  taxes,  which  subjected  them  to  a  great  res])<in- 
sibility.  The  otlice  of  a  decurion  being  now  con.sidered  as 
u  burden,  was  no  longer  soufrht  after,  and  lost  its  former 
iiiiporianco.    (Sigonius,  De  Afitiq,  Jur.  Ital.  ii.  4.) 


DEDICATION.    [Conseckation.] 

DEE.  the  River,  rises  in  MerionethshirG,  of  which  it 
drains  the  eastern  districts  and  also  the  south-eastern  ptrt 
of  Denbighshire.  It  afterwards  scparatoi  Denbiglisinre 
from  the  detached  portion  of  Flinlsbire  and  from  Cheiihirs, 
but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  oiitixely  within  ChcAhire. 
The  lake  of  Bala  or  Llyn  Tegid,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  source  of  this  river,  receives  several  mountain- 
streams,  one  of  which  is  culled  Dee  [Bala-Pool].  The 
waters  of  this  mountain-lake  are  discharged  at  iu  north- 
eastern corner  by  a  stream  of  considerable  sise  and  depth, 
which  is  soon  increased  by  other  considerable  mountain- 
streams,  as  the  Trcvoryn  and  Alwen.  The  Dec  so  far  flovs 
in  a  fine  open  valley,  and  its  course  is  not  very  rapid  till  it 
reaches  Corwen.  Hero  the  river  begins  to  clesceiid  from 
the  mountain  table-land  of  North  Vr'ales,  and  in  ten  milei 
from  Corwen  to  Trevor  it  probably  falls  above  300  fi*et;  iu 
course  in  this  part  is  consequently  extremely  rapid,  though 
without  cataracts.  Below  Trevor  it  enters  the  plain,  in 
whii-h  it  runs  with  numerous  windings  upwards  of  thirty- 
five  miles  to  the  tideway  at  Chester.  Hero  it  is  joined  br 
the  Alyn  from  the  west,  and  changes  its  western  count 
into  a  northern.  At  Chester  the  Dec  is  about  100  raids 
wide,  and  runs  farther  down  in  an  artificial  channel  along 
the  marshes  for  about  nine  milos.  Tlio  river  now  enlarges 
into  a  spacious  o^stuary  three  miles  across,  which  at  hi^ 
water  forms  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea ;  but  at  ebb-tide  it  is 
dry,  and  resembles  an  extensive  dreary  waste,  covered  with 
sand  and  ooze,  through  which  the  river  runs  in  a  nsrroY 
an<l  insigniticant  stream.  It  enters  the  sea  near  the  iskod 
of  Helbree,  where  the  a;stuary  is  about  six  miles  wide.  Ib 
its  natural  state  the  Dee  is  wholly  unnavigable;  but  br 
means  of  a  weir  al  Chester,  the  water  is  dammed  upsott 
to  allow  the  pa.ssage  of  small  boats  two  or  three  miles  ahwc 
Che&tor.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  from  Bala  Foul  to 
the  beginning  of  the  a»tuary  may  be  about  se\'enty  milet. 

DEE,  JOilN,  a  distinguished  astroloi^er  and  mathenMti- 
cian,  was  the  son  of  u  wealthy  vintner,  and  born  in  LondotiiD 
1617.     Lilly  says  he  was  a  Cambro- Briton,  but  this  is  noi 
in  accordance  with  better  authorities.    At  the  age  of  fiftMn 
he  was  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
his  attention  seems  to  have  been  chielly  directeil  to  ml^ 
matical,  astronomical,  and  chemical  studies,  and  his  SMi- 
duity  was  there,  as  tlirough  life,  even  to  extreme  old  aft 
truly  remarkable.      At  twenty  he  made  a  twelvemonths' 
tour  on  the  continent,  chietiy  in  Holland,  for  the  purpoK 
of  scientific  intercourse ;  and  returning  to  Cambridge, «» 
made  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  Coll,  upon  its  foundation 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1543;  and  in  154H,  the  suspicioiu 
entertained  of  his  being  addicted  to  *  the  black  art*  in- 
duced  him  again  to  go  abroad,  having  first  taken  hi< 
degree  of  A.M.    Whether  this  prejudice  really  arose  (am 
his  having  already  begun  the  astrological  career  fat  which 
he  was  in   subsequent  life  so  celebrated,  or  whether  it 
arose  sim|)ly  from  his  astronomical  pursuits  and  his  me- 
chanical   inventions,  there  is   no   distinct   proo£    Judg- 
ing from  other  circumstances,   especially   in  connectiai 
with  the  vulgar  belief,  even  among  tho  learned,  that  iK 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  natural  agents  in  on  uncomreoa 
manner  was  only  an  exercise  of  tho  *  powers  of  darknm'  i^ 
we  should  incline  to  the  latter  opinion:   whilst,  judgiv 
from  his  later  life,  we  should  be  induced  to  adopt  the  fiv 
vious  hypothesis  in  accounting  for  the  annoyances  he  nrt 
with  at  Cambridge. 

His  first  residence  on  this  second  continental  Tisil  wa 
the  University  of  Lou  vain,  at  that  period  in  high  repute 
as  a  place  of  education ;  and  he  was  much  esteemed  iur  hs 
mechanical  skill  and  his  intellectual  resources,  which,  cc«- 
hined  with  his  manly  character,  caused  liim  to  be  visited  )fi 
persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Two  years  ofterwanlt  be 
went  to  France,  where  he  read  lectures  on  the  Eleasnlt 
of  Euclid  at  Rheims.  The  character  of  the  '  lectures  ob 
£urlid  was  in  those  days  extremely  diflferent  from  thsitf 
our  own  time.  A  series  of  •speculations  in  all  the  scicooei^ 
whether  physical,  moral,  or  mental,  was  usually  given  unte 
this  title,  the  propositions  of  Euclid  being  taken  as  somvif 
'  |)egs  to  hang  a  speech  upon.'  Tho  more  visionori'  »M 
romantic  of  these  *  lectures*  gencrallv  contrived  tu  reader 
a  course  on  Euclid  a  discourse  on  all  the  dogmas  of  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  whilst  the  more  rcasonaUe 
and  sober  of  the  lecturers  confined  their  discourses  to  cs* 
tural  phenomena  and  the  practical  applications  of  gtonictif' 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  lluit  a  proof  that  'spintt 
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vmiH  b^  In  earth  and  heaven  at  the  same  Umei^  ((lottnd<id 
loo  F  ^*i.  would  h'^  ive  in  an  iiradcmic*iij 

IcOtiL  iv '  Yiilgnr  |4icatioD  of  thi)  sam^ 

jwogi^aiuuii  could  he,  {)i  i  Ar  ^^  .^i :.uiV3  WO  Hjay  form  a  to- 
Wiblf  good  estirante  from  hi^  preliminary  disciour^  in  BiU 
||Hg»^t«%%'\.  F.no^HJi  Kudid,  and  a  fbw  othercW'^i^iVknnl  para* 

ri]  hat  work,      ll  placet  I>ei'  lonts 

ft  It?  light;  and  hij*  judgmeii  i-^ring 

Itt*  '  r  ircuniBtanoes,  in  one  atitl  mortj  favourable. 

Thv  m  nf  Dee  i§  however  to  bo  f«mnd  in  works 

Hlllii^itM  '^d  and  murU  more  easily  ubtainod ;    aa 

m  Df^k  ita'a  Euclid,  two  or  three  editions,  &c. 

QTb  f  rtation  h  «ulhcient  to  convince  us  that 

llisn  bo  received  Dt  Rheima  *  with  great  ap- 

lp|flii'«*%   as  maeea  trom  direct  toshmony  we  otUerwise  know 
were, 
'*-  '    '^l   he  poturned  1o  Englandt  and  waa  presented  to 
Iwnnl  VI    by  Cwil,  and  a   p^naion  of  a  hundred 
•m!  to  him.    This  he  however  relinquisbed 
[  pton-oti>8eT0m* 
s  L'  acceaaion  of  Mary,  he  waa  a«otised  of 

tUm^  aj^Qinst  the  queen's  life  by  enchantment;'  so 
hh  fimc  15  a  fl^rtVcr  in  the  black  art  still  clung  to  him, 
hA  on  aome  correspondence  which 
>(  him  and  the  *  sorvants  of  the  Isdy 
ud  U  lod  to  a  lonf  and  tedious  imprisonment, 
t    examinations;    but  as    nothing  could   be 
r  him,  he  was  ultimately  <15d6)  set  at 
of  the  council* 
^luti  of  EUzabfth,  Dee  wa§  consulted  by 


liV 


lh«*    LaUh 

B15Tl'^Alor     of 


l^rd  D\idl<?y  re«ii»ecting  '  a  proi)iiious  day*  for  the  corona- 
tion. Th^  queen,  to  whom  be  was  presented,  made  him 
t  promises.  In  1564  he  ag^nm  visiled  the  cunlinont  to 
IjitHr'tit  rr  l»niik  whirh  hr  hwA  wriltou  uud  dedicated  to  tho 
feni;  the  title  of  MonaJt  Hierogly- 

ph: 1  at  Antwerp  in  that  year;  and 

n^lurtit<d  to  England* 
irYWPver  to  doubt  whether  the  chargo  of 
oiAt  Kli/ahc^th  and  her  minis- 
vi«r  wrongly  and  confidently  it 
■      Even  this  vi 
iiad  an  object  \ 
i  nwre  i»  niueh  prui;u)infy  in 
'  to  be  serious,  he  was  queen 
'    ^^  t'l  a  salary  for  his  main- 
state.      He  waa  a  ready- 
.    ,  J ...  .   .11,  and  of  great  judgment 
and  Greek   tongues*     He  wta  a  t«7  pneat 
the  more  secret   hermotioa]   leamfn^,  a 
aatronomer,  a  curious  astrologer,  a  serimis  gtjome- 
;    to  sprnk  tr»Jth,  h»»  ^vas  oxcellent  in  all  kinds  of 
fiuj^/      \  ,  p.  224.     Wh«re  could  a  man 

adaptf  '  ^t' of  *seeret  intolligeiico*  than 

1  r  Thj3  view,  too,  i*  borne  out  by  many 
W  iices.     Bein^  in  1671  seized  with  a  dan- 

lu  Lorraine,  the  queen  tent  two  phvsiciuns  to 
I'fiifl  h  an  act  the  nigniflcation  of  which  cannot 

He  afkcfwaTds  returned  to  England  and  settled  at  Mort- 

i"«l  a  life  of  privacy  ht  some 

with  great  artiour,  and  lo 

IT^^  ind   philosophical   inslru- 

Hitting  of  eoiu^ie  a  tufficient  number  of  bervls, 

I       III-  r»^pT]ffition  as  one  who  dealt  wtili  the 

ti*^  •  manifested  itaelf  during  this 

ir*  mob  in  \bl%  as^emhlwl,  and 

!vf«>;  and  ii  h  diUl- 

;ed  the  fur  hble. 

fS,  til  iiijrh  indisposea^  Mr.  ii«:*o  was 

^  nVroad  I    iho  German   physicians  and 


pbeia  (or  rjinrr  ri'iirtjlogers^ 

toyed  for  her  recover)'.    1  i 

hut  as  no  !v '^^'t  ;i,,  ,v.... 

cept  that  we  1  the  quct 

fl    Ui  nift-r   tit  <4-("r«"t    i^ 


rVt 


rtn  the  ground  of  L 

.  3?  tr»  tf^o^nphif*nl  ' 


•ins  to 
-.ten- 


•  nnd 


trieaare  ireo^faphioally  described  and  historioallyiUu 

Thetie  t^^  ''-^'        il  exist  in  the  Cottonian  ( 

tton  in  t  About  this  time,  too,  he  paid 

much  all.  .1,.^-M  M^  ,u»  ii'i^Mmation  of  the  Calendar,  a  troa.- 
tise  on  which  subject  by  him*  and  which  ii  CLtUii^Wred 
both  *  learned  and  raiiotial/  is  still  in  manu&cjript  in  the 
Ashmolean  Library  at  Oitford. 

Mogt  of  tlie  proceedings  and  writings  upon  which  hia 
fam^  with  posterity  as  an  astrologer  resta,  were  written  sub- 
sequent to  this  periodf  and  he  was  now  upwards  of  fitly 
years  of  age.  This  is  not  tlwi  general  period  at  whieh  men 
of  activity  both  of  mind  and  occupation  sink  into  dolu|i;e; 
and  it  is  imposaible^  faking  into  atM^ount  several  of  the  sue- 
eeeding  circumstances  of  the?  hfe  of  Dee,  to  imaeinn  that 
this  hypothesis  can  be  applied  to  his  case,  in  e^| !  1' 

the  extravagances  which  he  perpetrated  about  tin  i 

soon  after-  The  belief  in  fiupernatural  agency  wu-^  ^^^  mnii 
at  that  period*  and  tho  belief  in  the  power  of  conlroUu*g 
that  agency  was  equally  general,  w*^  n.  n  ^  <  i  v  .  n,iv..r^ .?  Tliat 
Dee*  admitting  thi;^  in  common  v  whe- 

ther of  the  Catholic  or  reformed  i     .  to  hn 

the  dune  of  crafty  men,  older  than  bu  i      i       jid 

that  with  a  strong  and  active  iroaginu  i^d  fu   ird 

to  interpret  any  sensible  phenomena  n  ioe  willi  it, 

is  extremely  probable.     Whether  he  i:  *  be  under^ 

stood  literahy,  or  merely  to  expresis  imdci'  tliuxo  di8y;ni»t^s 
information  and  memoranda  of  a  very  different  nature, 
it  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  We  incline  to  ih«  latter 
opinion,  and  we  think  this  view  is  borne  out  by  circum- 
stances; we  shall*  however,  annex  the  usual  account*  which 
does  indeed  contain  the  oitensible  viaw  i>rhij«  later  lite. 

In  the  year  1581  he  took  into  his  servit**    "^    .r...ii,..., ..... 
of  Worcester*  named  Edward  Kelly»  as  im 
*  eonverta I u»im  uith  spirits' were  held  by  Li     ,     .  ..    n 

With  tl  and  indeed  Kelly  was  m  general  iJoc'n 

amanueii  .(  the  time  they  were  tiigcthor.    ITuv  btd 

a  block  h|ieculu(n«  of  what  material  ointiot  be  ;  1, 

but  it  is  generally  said  *  a  ijolished  piece  of  can i.  u 

which  the  angols  Gabriel  and  Raphael  appeared  ui  Uwir 
invocation,     ilcncf  Butlir  aavs 


The  d«v 


upaa 


Uxidci'rd  ;i 

ami  \V.„'  41' L^ 


:t  tn  till  mcrt'flibl)'  si 
1  two  forgo  R>lb  in  v^l 


The  'Book  of  Spirits,    j-^  nui,  howovt  r    * 
fair  sample  of  Dee*s  absurdity*  if  takii 
not  sure  that  Dee  was  b'^-    ■'^' •'■"    ■'  ■    !,- 

lisbed  in  IG59,  more  tli  ; 

and  hence  its  authetiiK...  .      v.  ^  .,.. .- ,   :  ...      . . .n 

admitting  its  authenticity ^  wo  vi\n  only  infer  from  it  ttiat 
it  was  in  reality  only  an  onvelo(K»  of  other  information 
which  It  was  not  considenKi  safe  to  commit  to  w  riting  in  an 
mtelhgible  fortn,  nor  to  trust  entirely  to  the  memory.  Pos- 
sibly, indeed,  tl  might  have  been  a  mere  eiplicr,  in  which 
spcfTial  pa^iaages  that  were  worked  into  the  general  di*- 
coursHt  were  to  be  taken  in  a  s***  -  ftetforfler,  &o  as 

to   express  other  facts  of  a  ^pols  lo.     Thi*  waa  a 

favourite  metl     *    '^       '         -  ?' 

lnlA83*iv  iHke*  palatine  of 

Sirailiit,  beiii-  .u  ,..♦«  .r.  ,..^t 

to  him;  whether  r 

evidence  exists  to  t * 

Poland.     It  is  Mild  th.ti 

milurity  of   tbrir  mir^  f 

them  from  ft; 

am!  thnt,  tn  i 

vi*!'   '     ■  ■  !( 

§     V.  i 

Wit  lid  tlmt  tJit'y  bad  no  bti 

wii  lid;  but  that  they  werr  r 

i%\\  iidan  noble  to  hia  raette  ''' 

wl  for  some  time  in  great 

owtu^,  119  iiitv  u?»?.ciieTi*  !o  tholr  poweT  of  ttansf oi 1 1 1 1 1 1 s^  ii»*i 

baser  metab  Into  geld. 

It    w>t..    \AifW   rl^<!k)1a>•^v  fi^m    the    ClfeUmsf ilTd^t    *^*     I.i*li!*4| 

tjjj'and  alchemy*  a-  : 

■Ay,  employed  b>  iIm  , 

I  for  a  poll  Umt 

'  '  ■  T  of  a  *  ^V'-.  *     It 

waft  m  keepuig  willi  the  ui  ^ 

grnernraent,  and  with  the  ' 
of  Dec.    The  ridiculous  pr*ten>iuu;i  im 
up  were  well  calculated  to  lull  all  m  , 
purpose.     No  other  hypothesii  MeiBR  ca|t:i 
a  key  to  I>ee*i  conduct  during  lhi»  i4ttg> 
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and  all  the  circumstances  admit  of  complete  explanation 
by  it. 

Kelly  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  sordid  and  ser- 
vile characters  that  look  only  at  ihc  immediate  gain  to  be 
made  of  each  single  transaction,  without  having  either 
principle  or  lionour  in  his  com|)osition.  Dee,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  as  Lilly  in  his  gossiping  memoirs  tells  us,  *  the 
most  ambitious  man  living,  and  most  desirous  of  fiime  and 
renown,  and  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  heard 
himself  styled  Most  Excellent.'  Lilly  also  gives  a  curious 
narrative  of  the  means  by  which  the  8er\ant  Kelly  obtained 
the  art  of  transmutation  from  a  poor  friar,  with  whom  Dee 
would  have  no  intercourse ;  and  that  when  the  secret  ytba 
obtained,  the  friar  was  made  away  with ;  and  one  reason 
given   by   tliis  arch-knave   of  the   Protectorate,  Butler's 


unto  whom  the  angels  were  not  obedient,  or  willingly  did 
declare  the  questions  propounded.' 

Dee  and  Kelly  sejMirated  in  Bohemia,  the  former  re- 
turning to  England,  the  latter  remaining  at  Prague.  Of 
the  circumstances  attending  this  rupture  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known ;  though  the  narrative  given  by  Sidrophel  is 
characteristic  enough  of  Kellv's  character.  See  William 
Lillv's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times  from  1602  to  1C81, 
p.  224.     Baldwin's  Edition. 

In  1595  the  queen  appointed  Dee  warden  of  Manchester 
College*  he  being  then  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  resided 
there  nine  years;  but  from  some  cause  not  exactlv  known 
lie  left  it  in  1604,  and  returned  to  his  house  at  Mortlake, 
where  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1008, 
aged  81,  leaving  a  numerous  family  anil  a  great  number  of 
works  l)eliiiid  him.  •  He  died,'  says  Lilly,  *  very  poor, 
euforced  many  times  to  sell  some  book  or  other  to  buy  his 
dinner  with,  as  Dr.  Napier  of  Linford  in  Buckinghamshire 
oft  relatefl,  who  knew  him  very  well.' 

Had  Dee  lived  in  better  times,  his  great  talents,  applica- 
tion, and  ambition,  would  have  won  for  him  the  highest 
honours  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  merely  the  spy  of  Elizabeth's 
bast!  ministry,  and  to  effect  that  purpose  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagems  which  debase  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  character.  We  have  seen  his  reward  too, 
penury  in  his  old  age. 

Dee's  writings  are  very  numerous,  several  of  which  still 
remain  in  MS.  A  catalogue  of  his  printed  writings  maybe 
seen  in  his  Compendious  Rehearsal y  or  his  letter  to  Whitgift; 
and  from  these  it  appears  that  he  then  had  by  him  more 
than  forty  unpublished  writings,  the  titles  of  which  ho 
gives. 

DEED  (in  law),  an  instrument  in  writing  or  print,  upon 
paper  or  parchment,  comprehending  the  terms  of  agreement 
between  parties  able  to  contract,  duly  scaled  and  delivered. 
Deeds  are  of  two  kinds,  indented  and  poll:  a  deed  indented 
is  called  an  indenture,  and  has  a  waving  line  cut  iin  modum 
dentiutn)  on  one  of  the  edges  of  the  material  upon  which  it 
is  written,  usually  the  top  edge ;  and  when  the  deed  con- 
sists of  more  sheets  than  one,  on  the  first  sheet  only.  The 
term  indenture  implies  that  the  deed  is  of  two  parts,  and 
that  they  wore  divided  by  the  line  in  order  to  afford  addi- 
tional means  of  authentication,  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
leases,  marriage  settlements,  partnership  deeds,  and  some 
few  otheis,  there  are  seldom  more  parts  than  one.  In  deeds 
effectuating  modern  transactions,  indeed,  the  expense  of 
stamps  is  so  heavy,  that  frecjuently,  where  two  or  more 
parties  are  equally  interested  in  a  deed,  it  is  deposited  with 
some  person  for  their  joint  use.  Hence  the  term  indenture, 
in  common  acceptation,  now  implies  little  more  than  that 
the  deed  is  made  by  and  between  two  or  more  parties.  An- 
tiently  some  word,  as  for  instance  '  chirographum'  (whence 
*  chirograph*),  was  written  in  capital  letters  upon  the  part 
where  the  parchment  or  paper  was  to  be  divided,  and  after- 
wards cut  in  an  indented  or,  in  some  cases,  a  stmight 
line. 

A  deed  poll  is  cut  even,  or  polled  at  the  edges,  and  is 
"usually  of  one  i)art  only,  f .  e,  the  deed  of  one  parly,  or  of 
several  parties  of  tho  same  part.  The  form  commences  in 
the  mode  of  a  declaration,  '  Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 
sents, that,'  &c. ;  the  form  appropriated  to  an  indenture  or 
a  deed  among  several  parties  is  *  This  indenture,  made,  &c 
between,  &c.  Witnesseth,'  &c.  A  deed  ijiter  partes  is  not 
necessarily  indented,  except  in  those  cases  where  an  in- 
denture is  required  by  statute,  and  except  in  the  working 


of  an  estoppel.  [Estoppel.]  The  indenting  is  not 
tial,  even  ttiough  the  instrument  should  commence  *  This 
indenture,'  &c.  It  has  been  said  that  the  indenting  may 
be  supplied  after  the  deed  is  executed,  and  even  in  oourt; 
but  in  all  coses  where  the  indenting  is  essential  to  the  va< 
lidityof  the  deed,  it  seems  clear  that  this  must  b6a  misabe. 

A  deed,  to  be  absolute  and  irrevocable,  must  be  founded 
on  a  valuable  or  good  consideration,  untainted  by  anything 
immoral,  illegal,  or  fraudulent,  though  a  gift  or  voluntaiy 
conveyance  will  bo  effectual  as  between  the  parties,  and  is 
only  liable  to  be  questioned  in  certain  cases  by  creditors  or 
subsequent  purchasers;  and  a  voluntary  deed  may  become 
irrevocable  by  a  subsequent  sale  by  the  grantee  oi  the  sub- 
ject-matter conveyed  by  it 

Antient  deeds  were  short,  and  suited  to  the  simplicity  of 
tho  times.  When  transactions  became  more  complicated, 
it  was  customary  to  divide  deeds  into  several  formal  parts; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  deed  should  be  so 
divided,  provided  there  are  sufficient  words  to  show  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  parties.  These  formal  ports 
are,  I.  The  premises:  that  is,  the  dote,  the  parties*  nomei 
and  description,  the  recitals,  the  consideration  and  receipt 
thereof,  the  grant,  tho  description  of  the  things  granted,  and 
the  exception,  if  any ;  2.  The  habendum,  which  defines  the 
estate  or  interest  to  be  granted;  3.  The  tenendum,  which 
was  formerly  used  to  express  the  tenure  by  which  the  estate 
granted  was  to  bo  hela ;  but  since  freehold  tenures  have 
been  converted  into  common  socage,  the  tenendum  has 
grown  out  of  use ;  4.  The  reddendum,  the  reservation  of 
some  new  thing,  as  rent,  to  the  grantor ;  5.  The  conditioa 
(if  any)  annexed  to  tho  grant:  6.  The  warranty;  7.  The 
covenants :  the  office  of  these  two  last,  in  modern  convey- 
ances, is  served  by  special  covenants  for  the  validity  of  the 
title,  and  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  certain  specified  acts; 
8.  Tho  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution,  &c. 

Previous  to  its  execution,  the  deed  should  be  read,  if  any  of 
the  parties  require  it :  or,  as  to  that  party,  it  may  be  avoided. 
The  modern  mode  of  executing  deeds  is  by  signing,  sealing; 
and  delivering.    Signing  is  not  essential  to  the  volidity  of  a 
deed,  though  it  is  required  as  to  less  formal  instnunentB  by 
the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  c.  3 ;  but  scaling  is  obMh 
lutely  necessary,  which  is  the  most  antient  mode  of  authen- 
tication, and  has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times.    At 
present  the  seal  affords  no  real  security  against  firoud,  int 
any  impression  upon  wax  or  other  substance  employed  if 
sufficient ;  indeed  it  is  generally  affixed  by  the  stationer  who 
engrosses  the  deed,  and  it  is  riot  even  necessary  that  then 
should  be  a  seal  for  each  party ;  one  is  sufficient  for  all  In 
some  of  the  American  states  the  impression  upon  wax  liai 
been  disused,  and  a  flourish  with  the  pen  at  the  end  of  the 
name,  or  a  circle  of  ink,  or  a  scroll,  is  allowed  to  be  o  Tolid 
substitute  for  a  seal.    The  last  essential  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  a  deed  is  delivery,  except  in  the  cose  of  a  onrpon- 
tion,  where  sealing  by  the  common  seal  has  the  efiect  of 
delivery.    The  usual  manner  of  delivering  a  deed  is  for  the 
executing  party  to  say,  *I  deliver  this  as  my  oct  and  deedf 
but  any  less  formal  mode  by  which  the  party  signifies  hii 
intention  to  deliver  it  will  be  effectual.   A  decKl  may  alio  be 
delivered  as  an  escrow,  t.  £.  to  a  third  person  to  keep  till 
something  is  dono  by  the  grantee :  when  the  condition  is 
performed  the  deed  becomes  effcctiuil.  A  deed  takes  efftct 
from  the  delivery,  and  not  from  the  date,  and  tliercfbre  if  it 
have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible,  the  delivery  asccrtaini 
the  time  from  which  it  is  to  take  effect.  Evidence  is  odmii^ 
sible   also  of  deUvcry  on  a  day  different  from  the  date 
written.  The  execution  is  usually  attested.  Enrolment  and 
registration  are  rendered  necessary  in  some  coses  by  star 
tutory  enactment,  and  the  revenue  laws  have  imposed  cer- 
tain stamps  upon  every  description  of  deeds,  the  absence  of 
which  prevents  them  from  being  admissible  in  exidence. 

The  principal  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  dec^ds  are, 
that  the  effect  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  as  near  as  po^ 
sible  to  the  apparent  intent  of  the  parties  as  the  rules  of 
law  will  admit:  that  the  construction  be  made  upon  the 
entire  deed,  and  not  upon  disjointed  parts:  that  where 
the  intention  is  clear,  too  minute  a  stress  be  not  laid  <>n 
the  strict  and  precise  signification  of  the  words,  and  that  if 
there  bo  two  clauses  totally  repugnant  to  each  other,  the 
first  shall  be  received,  and  the  latter  rejected.  There  are 
many  other  rules  of  construction,  which  aro  exactly  the 
same  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  Courts  of  equity  also  rw- 
tify  mistakes  in  deeds,  and  give  relief  in  cases  of  fraud,  and 
where  instruments  ore  lost,  &c.    [Equity.] 
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After  execution,  a  deed  may  become  void  by  erasure,  in- 
|lcf)iit«atii^r)  'ir  I  >r  her  alteration  iiL  any  matcml  part;  but. 
j^enenUlv  \  such  allontionfi  will  bo  presumed  lo 

be*  I  ►t^ fore  the  execution,  if  nothing  appear  to 

5t>ntrary,  or  there  bo  no  cause  to  suspect  that  it  ha» 
'  Aont;  in  a  rlandostine  manner.    A  grantee  may  alsto 
tl  '  ' »r  distiirrec  thereto;  and  a  deed  may  be 

:ied,  but  such  destruction  or  cancellation 
[  ih^i  thing  granted  in  the  grantor,  though  all 
:jeiiienU4  csiablii^hed  by  the  deed  between  tho 
put  an  end  to* 

<ion  is  an  assent  to  an  estate  or  interest 

1,  by  ithich  act  the  person  assenting  confirras 

srlity  to  the  estate  or  interest  so  far  ais  he  cmi, 

,,iM..-ion  can  unly  havo  this  etfecfc  with  resj^ect   to 

^r<tate<}  void  Able  or  deteasiblo:    it  hta  no  operation  upon 

iu-  ulni  !i  ifL'  absolutely  void.  (Bull.  n.  Oi.  Litt,»  295  L) 

'fie;  Diion;  Co.  litt ;  Cruise's  Ag'WA) 

[Mak.  Isle  of.] 

,  CER'  VID/E,  a  family  of  solid-horned  ruminants, 

caducous,  and  belon^iug,  geaerally  fi|)eakmgj  to 

3e  only. 

HOUBTS, 

w«  enter  upon  the  other  details  of  the  natural 
/of  the  Hpecies  composins^  this  noble  natural  group* 
Ml'  be  neccfisary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  development 
iw.rn^    which    farm  so  remarkable  a   part  of  the 
t  the  animals,  as  weapons  of  attack  and  de- 
being  indicative  of  the  presence  or  tlie  absence 
power  of  continuing  the  species,  and  the  more  or 
'fjjnrou^  degrees  of  that  power. 

'       umof  tho  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (PAyWo- 

No.  179)  will  be  found  a  section  of  port  of 

and  of  the  base  ofn/a/hw  deer^s  bom  {Cer- 

iu»  growth  of  which  is  nearly  completed.    It 

the  lujtn  to  be  a  continuation  of  bone  from  the  outer 

l'4»f  the  !»kull,  and  the  ^lelvet'Uke  covering  of  the  horn 

*'    rontinuous  with  the  integuments  of  the  head* 

the  burr  or  pearl  which  has  been  formed 

.^  „..H.^  of  the  horn,  aud  Uluatrales  the  effects  of 

i  on  tlie  growth  of  the  horn. 

'iliM  fnnnation  of  the  burr,  wliicb  is  the  last  part  of 

Pf  id  takes  place  rapidly,  the  osseous  tubercles 

IS  compoBed  are  projected  outward^  and  by 

AT  pre»J4ure  induce  abearption  of  the  vascular  external 

ring,  and  mercaiing  at  tho  same  ^me  laterally,  they 

and  compress  the  blood-vessels;  thus,  in  a  short 

of  time,  (he  circulation  is  entirely  obstructed^  and 

r|ucn!ly  the  whole  of  that  once  very  \Tiscular  and  sen- 

^trgiiment  lose*  its  vitaiity,  dries,  shrinks,  and  peels 

iving  the  bom  a  naked  insensible  weapon.    In  one 

branches  (the  brow  antler)  in  this  preparation,  the 

r  of  the  vessels  appear  to  have  been  thus  obliterated  ; 

I  other  a  slight  deg^e  of  vascularity  remains,  and  one 

\  large  external  arterial  branches  is  still  uncompressed 

PfiffxinL  Series,  voL  i.)     The   beautiful   prupa- 

\  iUustnitive  of  the  process  are  numbered  i63  to  1&7, 

i  inclusive. 

•  rapidity  with  which  this  Qrm  mass  of  bone  is  fieereted 

rihy  of  note.     The  budding  horns  of  a  male  wapiti 

►  •eveml  in^'.he^  high  in  ten  days  from  their  first  appeor- 

h  afterwards  there  was  an  interval  of  two  feet 

,  measuring  from  brancli  lo  branch* 

spring  generally  that  the  reproduction  of  the 

From  the  place  whence  the  old  horn  hkid  lieen 

mcu  u  n.i  cast,  and  which  at  first  js  apt  to  bleed,  but  soon 


is  skinued  over  with  a  hne  Sim,  the  new  horn  aprou  U.  At  this 
time  there  is  a  strong  determination  of  bloo<l  to  the  hcadp 
great  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  tiuch  an  enormous  uud 
ultimately  solid  secretion.  The  vessels  from  the  roots  swell, 
the  vascular  horn  pushes  up,  prote<;ted  by  adehcate  and  Mjft 
<x>vering.  In  this  Us  early  sta^e  it  is  nearly  cylindricuil, 
and  the  quantity  of  animal  heat  which  it  contains  may  bo 
in  some  degree  imagined  by  gently  gmsping  it  with  the 
hand.  Gradually  the  aullers  appear;  the  whole  *  head/ 
to  use  the  sporting  term,  is  developed,  aud  becomes  of  the 
firmest  solidity ;  the  animal  feels  its  powers,  and  proceeds 
to  rub  off  the  drying  and  decayim^  •  velvet,*  which  may  be 
seen  at  this  period  hanging  from  the  horn  in  ragged  strips, 
against  trees  and  other  resisting  bodies,  leaving  at  last  the 
magnificent  ornament  and  weapon  with  only  the  traces  oa 
it^i  now  hard  surface  of  ihe  blood-vessels  which  had  pro-  ' 
duced  it.  Then  it  is  that  the  deer,  conscious  of  his  strength, 
comes  forth  in  all  his  grandeur,  ready  lo  do  battle  with  any 
creature,  even  man  himself,  who  may  dare  to  invade  lus 
haunts.  Fierce  fights  ensue,  and  the  strongest  male  reigns 
paramount  The  rutting  season  dies  away*  spring  returtis, 
the  antlers  are  shedt  again  to  be  regenerated  iu  time  for 
the  season  of  love.  ' ' 

In  the  common  stag  or  red  deer  (Cervus  Elaphm),  the' 
shedding  of  the  horns  takes  place  about  the  end  of  February 
or  durmg  Marclu  The  fallow  deer  sheds  his  horns  from 
about  ihe  middle  of  April  to  the  lirst  weeks  of  May. 

For  the  production  of  these  annually  regenerated  bony 
masses  Nature  has  provided  with  her  usual  care,  *  AVo 
find  it  a  common  principle  in  the  animal  machine/  say& 
John  Hunter,  *  that  every  part  increases  in  some  degree^ 
according  to  tlu>  action  required.  Thus  we  fi^nd  mus^ 
cles  increase  in  size  when  much  exercised;  vessels  be 
come  larger  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  supply,  as 
for  instance  in  the  gra\id  uterus.  The  external  carotids 
in  the  stag,  also,  when  his  horns  are  gromng,  are  much 
larger  than  at  any  other  timo^  and  I  have  observed  that  in 
inUammation  the  vessels  become  larger,  more  blood  passes, 
and  there  appear  to  be  more  actions  taking  place ;  but  the 
ner^'es  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change.  The  nerves 
of  the  gravid  uterus  ore  the  same  as  when  it  is  in  a  natural 
state ;  neither  do  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  pair 
of  nerves  in  the  stag  become  larger/  (Hunter  on  the  Bl<XMi.) 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  antlers  reach  their 
full  amplitude  in  the  firi»t  years  of  the  male  deer*s  life.  In 
the  stag  or  red  deer  the  horua  of  the  male  <lo  uoi  appear 
till  its  second  year,  and  the  flrst  w^hich  is  shed  (fig.  1)  is 
straight  and  single,  like  a  small  tli rust-sword  or  dagger, 
whence  the  yoimg  ratde  is  termed  by  the  French  da^uet. 
The  next  horn  has  generally  but  one  antler,  as  in  fig.  2 ; 
but  it  haus  sometimes  two,  and  even  three  (figs.  3,  4,  which 
are  horns  of  stags  in  their  third  ycar)^  The  third  horn  has 
three  or  four  antlers,  and  sometimesj  as  many  as  five  or  six, 
vv'hich  are  aUo  the  numbers  of  the  fourth  (<ig^,  5,  0),  XJp 
to  this  time  the  voung  male  is  called  a  young  htSLg^eune 
cerf.  The  Jlfth  Lorn  be  >'<»  \\vo  or  six  auUers  of  the  degree 
of  development  indicai.  Cu  7»  or  8;  in  this  stage 

the  nnnnal  is  called  by  i  ii  cerf  dc  dix  cors  jeune- 

jfient.  The  sixth  horn,  which  the  slag  ^heds  at  about  seven 
vears  of  age,  is  that  which  bestows  upon  Iho  stag  the  ap]itU 
la t ion  of  cer/de  dix  curjf, 

Tlie  proportional  length,  directioOt  and  curvature  of  the 
antkrn  vary;  and  it  often  happens  that  there  is  one  more 
or  less  on  the  one  side  than  on  llie  other.  Independently 
of  the  number  of  antler*,  the  horns  become  larger,  tho 
su]}erfieial  furrows  more  marked,  the  burr  is  more  project- 
ing, and  the  prominences  of  ihe  frontal  sinus  which  support 
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the  homg  become  shorter  and  wider  e«rcry  year.  By  such 
signs  is  the  age  of  old  stags,  or  those  of  from  eight  years 
upwards,  determined ;  for  after  the  seventh  year  the  num- 
ber of  the  antlers  is  regulated  by  no  fixed  rule ;  they  are 
multiplied  towards  the  summit  of  the  beam,  where  they 
ore  conjoined  into  a  kind  of  crown  or  paUnation  (figs.  9,  10, 
11,  12).  The  oldest  heads  do  not  in  general  present  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  antlers  {tines,  Scotticd) ;  but  some  have 
been  seen  that  bore  the  enormous  number  of  thirty-three. 
Such  was  the  noble  cerf  d  66  cors  killed  by  the  first  king 
of  Prussia,  and  presented  by  that  monarch  to  Augustus  I., 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  This  noble  head  is 
said  to  be  still  preserved  at  Moritzburg. 

In  all  gradations  of  age  after  the  appearance  of  the 
antlers,  the  second  antler  is  more  or  less  approximated  to 
the  first  or  brow  antler,  mattre  andouilUr  of  the  French ; 
a  name  given  to  it  because  it  is  the  largest. 

The  sympathy  between  that  part  of  the  system  which  regu- 
lates the  development  of  the  horns  in  the  deer  tribe  and  the 
organs  of  generation  is  most  remarkable.  For  instance,  if  a 
stag  is  castrated  when  his  horns  are  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
they  will,  it  is  affirmed,  never  be  shed ;  if  the  operation  is  per- 
fi)rmed  when  the  head  is  bare,  the  horns,  it  is  said,  will  never 
be  regenerated ;  and  if  it  is  done  when  the  secretion  is  actually 
going  on,  a  stunted,  ill-formed  permanent  horn  is  the  result, 
more  or  loss  developed,  according  to  the  period  at  which 
the  animal  is  emasculated.  Any  disturbance  of  the  system 
ffenerally  produces  a  corresponding  deterioration  in  the  horn. 
In  the  subjoined  cut  fig.  a  represents  the  horn  of  a  deer 
(Cervui  Canaderuis)  produced  during  a  voyage  firom  Ame- 
rica, and  b  a  horn  subse^uentlv  dev^oped  in  the  French 
Menagerie  bv  the  same  individual,  wbiich  afterwards  pro- 
duced a  head  of  surprising  dimensions. 


a.  Horn  of  Deer  produced  under  nnfaTourable  eireumetoneee ;  ft,  horn  of 
ttOM  deer  |R«)dQet4  under  more  fcTonmble  ctrcnmttanoee. 


[Home  of  ft  Fallow  Deer  that  wrere  not  ebed  nt  the  iisnnl  tla 
eequence  of  Uie  caetration  of  Uie  aniniaL  From  Uie  M  neeom  of  the  C 
8urgeoaB.]« 

The  same  system  of  development  wliich  we  haVe  el 
in  the  horn  with  branching  antlers  is  in  great  meei 
be  traced  in  the  other  lea£ng  form  of  kom^  vi2.«  ii 
mdted  horn.  Taking  the  horn  of  the  fidlow  deer  ( 
Dama)  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  ve  find  the  boi 
put  forth  by  the  buck  at  two  years  old,  (when  he  ii 
a  pricket,)  a  simple  shaft,  slightly  cuned,  tbe  eo 
turned  forwords  (fig.  l) :  this  curvature  the  hotos 
throughout.  The  second  year  there  are  two  ontlets  i 
forwards  (fig.  2),  and  the  summit  of  the  horn  in  watt 
begins  to  spread  into  a  palm  (figs.  3, 4,)  which  ofterwi 
creases,  throwing  out  a  greater  or  less  number  of  denfi 
en  its  posterior  and  superior  border  (figs.  5, 6, 7,  8). 
times  one  or  two  of  these  dentelations  form  true  le 
antlers  (figs.  6,  8).  Figs.  8  and  9  are  horns  of  the 
growth^  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  begin  to  be  i 
above.  In  the  following  years  the  palm  is  irregnlv 
variously  divided  (figs.  10,  11,  12,  13),  so  that  the  h 
old  bucks  are  very  flre()uently  oddly  shaped,  and  ha 
be  recognued.  With  still  more  advanced  age  thiy  ec 


I 


[Horng  of  Fallow  Doer,  Cervut  Dinna. 

to  dwindle.  Cuvier,  fl-om  whom  this  account  and  the 
fieures  of  the  m-owth  of  the  deer's  horn  are  taken,  says 
that  It  Ls  asserted  that  these  palmated  horns  of  tlie  buck 
nnisn  by  putting  on  the  simple  appearance  of  the  horn  first 
developed  {(ki^ue),  and  states  that  he  in  fact  possessed  the 
Head  of  a  fellow  deer  which  had  only  simple  horns,  and 
Whose  teeth  were  ground  down  to  the  very  roots  by  long  use. 
,  The  reproductioa  of  the  horns  is  annual  in  the  deer  of 


Left  Iloms.] 
temperate  and  cold  climates ;  but  it  has  been  suppesi 
some  of  the  species  inhabiting  hot  climates  do  not  cat 
every  year.    The  palmated  horn  seems  to  be  more  i^i 
given  to  those  deer  which  inhabit  the  northern  hUi 


*  It  it  apparent  from  the  speeimen  that  these  home  conld  nererl 
they  form  one  bonv  continuance  with  the  os  frontii.  .  They  are  evidi 
result  of  highly  disordered  fnnctions,  and  the  bony  e^cie—eacti  ( 
beam  Mem  to  uTe  tbe  character  of  exoetoaia. 
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and  Odonel  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  provimun  to 
enable  the  animals  to  remove  the  snow  from  their  food. 

Dorttal  formula,  generally  speaking,  the  same  as  in  the 
giraffes,  goats,  uiitelojies,  sheep,  oxen,  &c. ;  viz.,  incisors, 
0  0-0  6—6 


~;  caninai, 


0-0'  ™ola«>  6^=32. 


Of  the  molars,  hoth  in  the  upper  and  lower  Jaws,  six  arc 
true  and  six  fUIse.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  three  first  molars 
arc  bordered  by  a  thick  crest  on  their  internal  surface ;  the 
three  next  have  all  the  characters  of  the  molars  in  the 
dromo<larieM.  [Camkl.]  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  first  incisor 
is  the  longest,  the  second  and  the  third  rather  decrease, 
and  tlic  fourth  is  very  small;  all  have  cutting  edges.  The 
two  first  false  molars  are  simple ;  the  third  has  a  process  or 
heel  at  its  posterior  part,  ana  the  three  others  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  formula  given  above, 
the  canines  are  noted  as  absent;  but  this  general  rule  is 
not  without  exception,  some  of  the  species  pre:aenting 
canines  similar  to  those  of  the  Musks  {Mnscfitis)  in  the 
upper  jaw.  lihQMuntjak  has  those  teeth  largely  developed. 
(See,  p.  3n2.) 

The  Deer-tribe  posse.ss  the  lachrymal  sinus,  or  as  it  is 
often  termed  the  subftrbftal  sinus  (iarnn>rs  of  the  Frencli, 
teur-fiiis  of  the  English),  even  more  universally  than  the 
Antelopes.  Under  the  title  Antklopr  (vol.  i.  p.  68),  will 
be  found  a  very  good  description  of  them,  with  the  different 
opinions  as  to  their  Amctions,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
article  was  written. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Bennett,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  (22nd  March,  1830),  proceeded  to  remark 
dwt  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  lachrymal  sinus,  the  use 
of  vhirn  has  long  remained  a  problem  to  zoologists,  must 
be  referred  to  sexual  relations.  Referring  to  its  stnicture, 
U  to  that  of  a  sac,  opening  extonially  by  a  lengthened  slit, 
but  perfectly  closed  within,  he  remarked,  that  that  organ 
eoula  not  nossibly  be  in  any  degree  connected  with  tho 
(Unctions  or  respiration ;  there  bein:;  no  aperture  through 
it  fbr  the  passage  of  air.  Its  iinier  surface  is  covered  by 
a  smooth  sKin,  with  a  few  scattered  and  ver}-  short  bristles, 
tad  is  defended  by  a  dark-(oli)ure<l  and  copious  secretion 
if  ceruminous  matter,  which  has  a  hea>7  urinous  and 
lexual  odour.  He  did  nol  feel  himself  competent,  he 
Itated,  to  explain  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  organ 
il  available  for  sexual  purposes  ;  yet  he  felt  convinced  that 
Inch  is  its  use,  from  the  consideration  of  its  relative  deve- 

tenlent  in  tho  sevcml  Indian  Anteloprs  of  the  Society's 
nasFcrie. 

In  tne  more  aged  of  these  individuals,  as  indeed  in  the 
idult  Indian  Antefnpe  generally,  the  larj^e  cutaneous  fol- 
licle beneath  tho  e}-e  known  as  the  lachrymal  sinus,  is  so 
prominent  as  to  form  a  most  striking  feature  in  the  ani- 
itiars  phvsiognomy:  it  never  appears  as  a  simple  slit,  its 
iliickened  cd^es  ])ointing  so  widely  as  to  be  at  all  times 
partially  everted.  When  the  animal  is  excited,  and  it  is 
X)nstuntly  lu'phly  excitable,  the  eversion  of  the  bag  be- 
comes complete,  and  its  thick  lips  being  thrown  widely 
back,  the  intervening  space  is  actually  forced  forwanls  so 
k«  to  form  a  projection  instead  of  a  hollow:  the  animal  is, 
>n  such  occasions,  delii^hted  to  thrust  repeatedly  the  naked 
lining  of  tho  sac  against  any  substance  that  is  offered  to 
bim,  ^hich  soon  becomes  loaded  with  the  odour  that  has 
bwn  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  secretion.  In  the 
HTond  individual,  although  it  is  perfectly  mature,  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  is  not  quite  to  so  great 
!in  extent  as  in  the  more  aged  male ;  and  the  less  thickened 
edges  of  the  sinus  allow  of  a  nearer  approximation  to  its 
c^loMirc  in  the  unexcited  state  of  the  animal.  T!ie  youngest 
tnale  has  the  lips  of  the  sinus  small  and  closely  applicnl  to 
pai-h  other,  W)  as  to  hide  ((miplelcly  the  whole  of  the  in- 
tennd  lining  of  tho  sac,  and  to  exhibit,  externally,  a  mere 
fissure:  in  it  the  lips  ure  but  slightly  moved  when  the 
animal  is  interested.  The  emasculated  indi\idual.  nol  with- 
standing its  full  growth,  has  its  suborbital  sinus  nearly  in 
the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  immature  male:  it  is 
merely  a  slight  fissure,  the  edges  of  which  are  closely  applied 
to  each  other;  and  in  it  those  edges  do  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  move<l,  tlio  animal  being  generally  careless  and  inani- 
ttate.  It  would  conscquentlv  seem  that  the  same  cause 
which  induced  the  retention,  by  this  individual,  of  its  im- 
mature colours,  and  which  arrested  the  perfect  gn)Wth  of 
Its  horns,  was  adequate  also  for  the  checking  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  suborbital  sinuses.  Those  organs,  therefore, 
would  appear  to  be  dependent  on  aexual  perfection;  and 


consequently  to  be,  in  home  manner  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
subser\'iont  to  sexual  j)urposes,  with  tho  capacity  for  which 
they  are  evidently,  m  the  phases  of  their  development, 
essentially  connected. 

Mr.  Owen,  who  had  conceived  it  possible  that  the  secre- 
tion of  these  glands,  when  rubbed  upon  projecting  bodies, 
might  serve  to  direct  individuals  of  the  same  species  to 
each  other,  remarked  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  test  the 
probability  of  this  supposition  by  preparing  a  tabular  view 
of  the  relations  between  the  habits  and  hiibitats  of  the 
several  species  of  Antelopes,  and  their  suborbital,  maxil- 
lary, post-auditor>',  and  inguinal  glands ;  in  order  to  be  able 
to  compare  the  presence  and  degrees  of  development  of 
these  glands  with  the  greearious  and  other  liabits  of  tho 
Antelope  tribe.  He  stated,  however,  that  it  was  evident 
from  this  table,  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  gre- 
garious habits  of  the  Antelopes  which  frequent  the  plains, 
and  tho  presence  of  the  suborbital  and  moxillar}-  sinuses ; 
since  these,  besides  being  altogether  wanting  in  some  of  tho 
gregarious  species,  are  pre>eiit  in  many  of  the  ^olitary  frc- 
qiienters  \}i  rocky  mountainous  districts.  The  supposition, 
therefore,  that  the  secretion  might  serve,  when  lelt  on 
shrubs  or  stones,  to  direct  a  straggler  to  the  general  herd, 
falls  to  the  ground.     (Znol.  Proc.  1 B36.) 

The  reader  will  find  the  table  above  alludc<l  to  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  for  1S36. 

The  osteological  structure  of  the  Deer-tribe  Ls  such  as 
would  be  expected  when  it  was  necessary  that  the  bony 
framework  should  exhibit  a  union  of  lightness  and  strength, 
necessarv- for  an  uiiinud  whose  life  is  to  depend  on  its  ogility 
and  defensive  powers.  The  j^eneral  character  of  the  skele- 
ton may  be  collected  from  the  dilferent  skulls  figured  in  this 
article  and  from  the  Fossil  Klk.  (p.  36 4.) 

Ueomaphiciil  Distribution. — The  form  is  \iidely  spread, 
and  seems  capable  of  being  so  modified  as  to  wiihsiand  tho 
extremes  of  heat  and  coUL 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  our  limits  will  only 
permit  us  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  various  sections. 

Character  of  the  Family. — Horns  caducous  or  deciduous, 
proper  to  the  male  only,  generally.  Body  plump.  Lefis 
slender.  Lachrymal  sinuses  under  the  eyes.  A  muzzle  \\\ 
the  greater  part  of  the  species.  Ears  moderate,  pointed. 
rt/iY  very  short,  il/awm^v  four,  inguinal.  (Dental  formula 
given  above.) 

a. 

Horns  sessile,  more  or  less  subdivided,  without  either 
basilary  or  mesial  antlers,  but  terminated  by  a  vast  jtalma- 
tion,  dtffitated  on  its  ejternal  border  only* 

The  Elks. 

Example,  Alces  Americanus,  Cervus  Alces,  Linn.  The 
Elk  or  Moose  Deer. 

This  noble  animal  is.  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the 
Elian,  Stajsrg,  or  Aptaptou  of  De  Mont :  Eslun  ou  Oriffinat 
of  Sagard-Tlieodat ;  Original  of  La  Ilontan,  Charlevoix, 
Denys,  Du  Pratz,  and  of  the  French  Canadians  of  tlie 
present  day;  Orignac  (Hist,  de  rAmeriq\ie),  and  of  tlie 
basque  settlers  in  Canada  (De  Mont);  Moose  Deer  of 
Dudley,  Pennant,  and  Warden  ;  Moose  of  Umfrevillo  and 
Heriot ;  Mongsoa  of  the  Algonquins;  Mousoa  of  the 
Crees;  and  Denyai  of  the  Chipcwyans. 

Description. — *  This  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  genus, 
being  higher  at  the  shoulders  than  the  horse:  its  horns 
weigh  sometimes  near  fifty  pounds:  acccrdinjily,  to  bear 
this  hea^T  weight,  its  neck  is  short  and  strong,  taking  away 
much  of  the  elegan(*e  of  proportion  so  generally  i)redo- 
minant  in  the  deer:  but  when  il  is  asserted  that  the  elk 
wants  beauty  or  nuijesty,  tho  opinion  can  lie  enleriained  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  female  only,  the  youm,',  or  tho 
mere  stuffed  siH'cimens:  for  us  who  have  had  the  op).or- 
tunity  of  viewing  tho  animal  in  all  the  glory  of  i;s  full- 
grown  horns,  nmid  the  wenery  of  his  own  wilderness,  no 
finimal  could  appear  more  majestic  or  more  imposing.  It 
is  however  the  agcrregale  of  his  appearance  which  produces 
this  effect;  for  when  the  proportions  of  its  siructure  jire 
considere»l  in  detail,  they  certainly  will  seem  destitute  of 
the  harmony  of  parts  which  in  the  im:iginatii;n  iMtMluces 
(he  feeling  of  beauty.  Tho  head  measuring  abuxe  two  foi.'t 
in  lens:th.  is  narrow  and  cluni>ily  shaped,  by  the  sv^clli:];: 
uiwn  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  and  nostrils:  the  e>e  ii 
pro]Hirtionn})ly  small,  and  sunk;  the  ears  long,  hairy,  and 
asinine;  the  neck  and  withers  are  sunuounted  bv  u  hea^V  ' 
mane ;  and  tho  throat  furnished  with  lung  coarse  Lair,  and, 
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in  younger  specimens,  encumbered  with  a  pendulous  gland: 
these  give  altogether  an  uncouth  character  to  this  part  of 
the  animal.  Its  body,  however,  is  round,  compact,  and 
short;  the  tail  not  more  than  lour  inches  long;  and  the 
leg^s,  though  very  lonfr,  are  remarkably  clean  and  firm; 
this  length  of  Hmbs  and  the  overhanging  lips  have  caused 
the  antients  to  fancy  that  it  grazed  walking  backwanls. 
Tlic  hair  of  the  animal  is  coarse  and  angular,  breaking  if 
bent.  Its  movements  are  rather  heavy,  and  the  shoulders 
being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  does  not  gallop,  but  shuttles 
or  ambles  along,  its  joints  cracking  at  eveiy  step,  with  a 
sound  heard  to  some  distance.  Increasing  its  speed,  the 
hind-feet  straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore-heels,  tossing 
the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to  break  from  a 
trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but  steps  without  effort 
over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gale,  or  a  split  fence.  During  its 
progress,  it  holds  the  nose  up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  hori- 
zontally back.  This  attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground 
distinctly ;  and  as  the  weight  is  carriwl  very  high  upon  the 
elevated  legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  treading  on  its 
fore-heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally  to  give  itself  a 
heavy  fall.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  occurrence  that 
the  elk  was  helicvetl  by  the  antients  to  have  frequent  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  and  to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it 
could  recover;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  (miser- 
able), and  the  reputation,  especially  of  the  fore-hoofs,  as  a 
specific  against  the  disease.'  (Smith.) 

In  *A  perfect  Description  of  Virginia,'  (small  4to,  1649,) 
we  find  it  thus  written:  'The  elkes  are  as  great  as  oxen, 
their  horns  six  foot  wide,  and  have  two  calves  at  a  time.' 
Hearne  remarks  that  the  horns  of  the  moose  occasionally 
excewl  fiOlbs.,  and  that  their  texture  is  harder  than  that  of 
any  other  deer-horns  to  be  found  in  the  fur  countries. 
Lawson  (*  Nat.  Hist,  of  Carolina*)  says,  *The  elk  is  a  monster 
of  the  venison  sort.  His  skin  is  used  almost  in  the  same 
nature  as  the  buffelo's  (bison's).  Some  take  him  for  the 
red  deer  of  America,  but  he  is  not ;  for  if  brought  and  kept 
in  company  with  one  of  that  sort,  he  will  never  couple.*  *  * 
His  horns  exceed  (in  weight)  all  creatures  which  tlie  New 
World  affords.'  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  he  has  been 
informed  that  the  males  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Utility  to  Man. — *  The  llesh  of  the  moose  is  very  good, 
though  the  grain  is  but  coarse,  and  it  is  much  tougher  than 
any  other  kind  of  venison.  The  nose  is  most  excellent,  as 
is  also  the  tongue,  though  by  no  means  so  fat  and  delicate 
as  that  of  the  common  deer  (rein-deer).  The  fat  of  the 
intestines  is  hard  like  suet ;  but  all  the  external  fat  is  soil 
like  that  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  and,  when  put  into  a 
bladder,  is  as  fine  as  marrow.  In  this  they  differ  from  all 
the  other  species  of  deer,  of  which  the  external  fat  is  as 
hard  as  that  of  the  kidnies.'  (Hearne.)  In  the  *  Perfect 
Description  of  Virginia*  above  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  the 
'  skins  make  good  buffe,  and  the  flesh  as  good  as  beefe.' 
Lawson,  though  he  speaks  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
skin,  does  not  seem  to  nave  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  flesh. 
'  His  flesh,'  says  Lawson,  '  is  not  so  sweet  as  the  lesser 
deers.*  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the  flesh  of  the 
moose  is  more  relished  by  the  Indians  and  residents  in  the 
fiu*  countries  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  princi- 
pally, he  believes,  on  account  of  the  soft  fat.  In  his 
opinion,  corroborating  the  old  book  above  quoted,  the  flesh 
bears  a  greater  resemblance  in  its  flavour  to  beef  than  to 
venison. 

The  same  author  describes  the  dung  of  the  animal  as 
being  in  the  form  of  brown  oval  pellets,  and  such  were  the 
droppings  from  the  individuals  kept  at  the  garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  skins,  Dr. 
Richardson  obserACs,  when  properly  dressed,  make  a  soft, 
thick,  pliable  leather,  excellently  adapted  for  mocasins,  or 
other  articles  of  winter  clothing.  The  Dog-ribs,  he  adds, 
excel  in  the  art  of  dressing  the  skins,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.  They  are  first  scraped  to  an  equal 
thickness  throughout,  and  the  hair  taken  off  by  a  scraper, 
made  of  the  shin-bone  of  a  deer,  split  longitudinally ;  they 
are  then  repeatedly  moistened  and  rubbed,  after  being 
smeared  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  until  they  acquire 
a  soft  spongy  feel ;  and  lastly,  they  are  suspended  over  a 
fire  made  of  rotten-wood,  until  they  are  well  impregnated 
vrith  the  smoke.  This  last-mentioned  process  imparts  a 
peculiar  odour  to  the  leather,  and  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venthig  it  from  becoming  so  hard,  after  being  wet,  as  it 
would  otherwise  do.    {Faima  Boreali-Americana*) 


Locality. — *■  Du  Pratz,*  writes  Dr.  Richardson,  *  infomi 
us  that,  in  his  time,  moose-deer  were  found  as  far  south  u 
the  Ohio :  and  Denys  says  that  they  were  once  plentiful 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  though  at  the  time  ne  mote 
they  had  been  extirpated.  At  present,  according  to  Di. 
Godman,  they  are  not  known  in  the  state  of  Maine,  but 
they  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They  frequent  tlie  woody  tracks  in 
the  fur  countries  to  their  most  northern  limit.  Several 
were  seen  on  Captain  Franklin's  last  expedition  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  feeding  on  the  willows,  whicb, 
owing  to  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  on  that  great  river,  ex- 
tend to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  lat  69'.  FarthiT 
to  the  eastward,  towards  the  Copper  Mine  river,  they  are 
not  found  in  a  higher  latitude  than  65^  on  account  of  tlie 
scarcity  on  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the  aspen  and  willow, 
which  constitute  their  food.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  they  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  con- 
tinent or  not.  Mackenzie  saw  them  high  up  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  rocky  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Elk  river ;  but  I  suspect  that  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
to  the  westward  of  the  mountains.  Authors  mention  thit 
the  moose  gcnemlly  form  small  herds  in  Canada.  La 
Hontan,  who  travelled  in  that  country  in  1683,  says,  that 
whilst  he  accompanied  the  Inchans,  they  hunted  the  Elk 
with  dogs  when  there  was  a  crust  on  the  snow ;  and  that 
after  a  cliase  of  a  few  leagues  they  generally  found  tea, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  of  them  in  a  body:  in  three  months  hia 
party  killed  fifty-six,  and  might  have  taken  as  many  more. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  La  Ilontan  in  tliis  passan 
confounds  the  Canada-stag  and  moose-deer  together.  He 
mentions  the  animal  bcin^  able  to  run,  in  the  summer 
season,  for  three  days  ana  nights  in  succession,  and  tlie 
excellent  flavour  of  its  flesh, — facts  which  apply  to  the 
moose-deer,  but  not  to  the  Canada-stag ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  weight  of  the  horns,  which  he  says  sometimes  araouoti 
to  four  hundred  weighty  is  true  only'of  the  stag.  In  like 
manner  the  accounts  of  the  other  antient  writers  on  Canada 
are  liable  to  suspicion.' 

Habits,  Chase,  &c.— Lawson  observes  of  the  elks  that 
*  they  will  often  resort  and  feed  with  the  buffelo,  delightii^ 
in  the  same  range  as  they  do.'  Dr.  Richardson  jnves  the 
following  succinct  account  of  their  habits  and  food,  and  cf 
the  mode  of  hunting  them. 

'  In  the  more  northern  parts  the  moose-deer  is  quite 
solitary  animal,  more  than  one  being  very  seldom  seen  at 
time,  unless  during  the  rutting  season,  or  when  the  female 
is  accompanied  by  her  fawns.  It  has  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  very  great  perfection,  and  is  the  most  shy  and  waxy  of 
all  the  deer  species,  and  on  this  account  the  art  of  moose- 
hunting  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  an  Indian*!  ^ 
acquirements,  particularly  by  the  (^ces,  who  take  to  them-  i^ 
selves  the  credit  of  being  able  to  instruct  the  hunters  ef 
every  other  tribe.  Tlie  skill  of  a  moose-hunter  is  nurt 
tried  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter ;  for  during  the  sum- 
mer the  moose,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are  so  muck 
tormented  by  musquitoes,  that  they  become  regardlemcf 
the  approach  of  man.  In  the  winter  the  hunter  tracki 
the  moose  by  its  foot-marks  in  the  snow,  and  it  is  neoesaiT 
that  he  should  keep  constantly  to  leewanl  of  the  chase, ana 
make  his  advances  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  the  rustling 
of  a  withered  leaf  or  the  cracking  of  a  rotten  twig  ii 
suflicient  to  alarm  the  watchful  beast.  The  difficulty  of 
approach  is  increased  by  a  habit  which  the  moose-dccr  hai 
of  making  daily  a  sharp  turn  in  its  route,  and  choosing  a 
place  of  repose  so  near  some  part  of  its  path  that  it  raa 
hear  the  least  noise  made  by  one  that  attempts  to  tnirk  it 
To  avoid  this,  the  judicious  hunter,  instead  of  walking  ii 
the  animal's  footsteps,  forms  his  judgment  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country,  of  the  direction  it  is  likely  to  have 
taken,  and  makes  a  circuit  to  leeward  until  he  again  flndi 
the  track.  This  manosuvre  is  repeated  until  he  disooren 
by  the  softness  of  the  snow  in  the  fbot-marks  and  oUKf 
signs,  that  he  is  very  near  the  chase.  He  then  ditencnn- 
hers  himself  of  everything  that  might  embarrass  his  mo- 
tions, and  makes  his  approach  in  the  most  cautious  manner. 
If  he  eets  close  to  the  animal's  lair  withoutbeing8eeii.it 
is  usual  for  him  to  break  a  small  twig,  which  alarmine  the 
moose,  it  instantly  starts  up ;  but,  not  fUUy  aware  3  the 
danger,  squats  on  its  hams,  and  voids  its  urine,  preparatoiy 
to  setting  off.  In  this  posture  it  presents  the  fairest  mA 
and  the  hunter's  shot  seldom  fails  to  take  effect  in  a  mocnl 
part«    In  the  rutting  season  the  bucks  lay  aaide  their 
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liaidttv^  and  «Uaek  pvery  animal  that  pomm  in  their  way, 

uier  their  fear  of  man  himself.     The  hunters 
111  Within  giin-shot  by  scraping  on  Iho  bladti- 
2Uid  by  whuitling,  M'hich,  deceiving  the  male, 
V'  tons  to  Ihe  spot  to  assail  hia  suppoi«ed  rivuL 

Uit:-  ut.4i>^r  fails  in  giving  it  a  mortal  wound  q5  it  a p- 
he  shelters  himself  from  its  fury  behind  a  tree* 
Intl  I  havu  heard  of  several  inatancea  in  which  the  enraged 
I*  ,  L^  completely  stripped  the  hark  from  the  trunk  of 

k  nt- by  strikmgwiih  itii  fore  feet,     lu   the  spring- 

is,  when  the  snow  is  very  deep,  the  hunters  frequeutly 
in   dawn  the  moose  on  snow-shoes.     An  instance  19  re- 
in    the    narrative  of   Captain   Franklin's*  second 
ey,  where  three  hunters  pursued  a  muowe-deer  tur  four 
>ive    days,   until   the   footsteps  of   the  chase   wt're 
with  blood,  aUbough  ihcy  had  not  yet  got  a  view 
At  this  period  of  the  pursuit  the  principul  hunter 
tiio  mbslbrtuno  to  sprain  hm  ankle,  ana  the  two  uthers 
'  out;    but  one  of  ihem,  having  reeled  for  twelve 
out  again»  and  sueceeded  in  killing  the  animal 
rther  pursuit  of  two  day*'  contiimance.     Notwith- 
ng  the  lengthened  cha^e  which  the  moojie  can  sustnin 
h^u   pursued  in  the  snow,  Hearne  remarks  that  it  is  both 
k  led  and  $hort*winded ;   and  that,  were  it  found 

r  iiry  ftree  from  underwood,  and  dr^*  under  foot,  it 

become  an  oai»y  prey  to  horsemen  and  dogs.     The 
author  informs  us  that  iu  the  summer  moose-deer 
•flen  killed  in  the  water  by  the  Indiana  who  have  the 
e  to  Rury>rise  them  while  they  are  crossing  rivei's  or 
atid  that  at  such  time 8  they  are  the  most  inoffensive 
liaimals,  never  making  any  resistance. 

-7  ones  in  particular,^  snys  he,  *  are  so  simple, 
r  to  have  seen  an  Indian  paddle  his  conoe 

»r  ^ -1    Jhera,  and  take  it  by  the  poll,  without  e\pe- 

g  the  least  opposition,  the    \yooT  harmless   animal 
tnitii'  at  the  same  time  as  contented  alongside  the  canoe 
^  luing  by  the  side  of  its  dam,  and  looking  up  in 

^  with  the  same  fearless  innocence  that  a  house* 

kuib  would,  making  use  of  its  fore  foot  almost  ever)'  instant 
p  eJenr  its  eyes  of  mosqai toes,  which  at  that  time  were 
-<^y  numerous.    The  moose  is  the  easiest  to  tame 
-t irate  of  any  of  the  deer  kind.* 

r  to  the  food  of  the  moose,  the  same  traveller 
:  s  are  so  long,  and  their  necks  so  short,  that 
.31  the  level  ground  like  other  animals, 
"rowso  on  Ihe  tops  of  large  plants  and 
I  the  summer,  and  in  winter  ihey  always 
viUuwa  and  the  small  branches  of  the 
...    .....li  account  they  are  never  found  during 

11  but  in  such  places  as  can  afford  them  a   plen- 
'  V  (»f  their  favourite  food ;  and  although  they  have 
I  the  upper  jaw,  yet  I  have  often  seen  wdlows 
ii-trees  cropped  by  them  ki  the  same  manner 
liad  been  cut  by  a  gardener^s  shears,  though  some 
vef©  not  smaller  than  a  common  pipe-stem ;  they 
particularly  partial  to  red  willows  ^  (cornu^  aiba).    To 
;wurd  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  evergreen  leaves 
'  ''Tf'ff  shalUm  form,   according  to  Lewis  and 
rite  part  of  the  food  of  the  moose-deer. 
I   pipe-stems  above  alluded  to  and  used  in 
,  are,  says  Dr.  Richardson,  about  the  thick- 
finger,  - 

i  I V  held  by  zoologists  that  the  American  elk 

^^    i)ean  or  Scandinavian  elk  are  specifically  the 

it  was  tlie  opinion  of  Buflbn  that  the  European  elk 

known  to  the  Greeks,  nor  docs  it  appear  to  have 

lOOt'ed  by  Aristotle.    That  it  was  the  AXxjj  (Alee)  of 

ins.  Alee  of  CeDsar  and  Pliny,  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and 

or  Elg  of  the  northern  Europeans,  there  can  be  little 

if.   Patisanias  describes  it  (ix.  21  j  as  being  iXa^ov  Kai  Ka- 

.  '  between  a  stag  and  a  camel  ;*  and  though  the 

e«ar  and  Pliny  arc  mingled  with  fable,  and 

tes  that  his  Alces  are  mutilct  cornibus  (which 

urn  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  seen  the 

» "Hod  when  the  horns  had  eiLfoliated),  the 

I   and  the  localities  given  by  both  arc 

.„  ,  _  j^  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  designated. 

rum  superius  priegrandc,'  *hugo  upper   lip,'  of 

VL'rv  iAprrs>ive,  and  the  cxtmordinar)'  develop- 

•  well  recall  to  a  casual  observer  the 

id  of  a  camel.     Whether  it  was  the 

1   of  Aristotle  is  a  question  which 

..isCttSsioQ.    The  hippclaphua  is  do- 


li 


.;*- 


^^^ 


5crib«d  by  Aristotle  (HifiU  lib.  ii.  c.  1)  as  having  a  mane 
near  the  springing  of  the  shoulder,  but  the  upper  part  of 
llitf  neck  from  that  point  to  the  head  without  that  orna* 
ment,  a  l>eard  under  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  head 
armed  with  horns  approaching  to  those  of  the  roe  icc^Ka^), 
Sealiger  confesses  that  he  knows  not  what  this  animal  i^ ; 
C^ius.  as  quoted  by  Gesner,  considered  it  to  be  Ihe  elk.  and 
Gesner  himself  leans  to  this  opinion,  which  is  adopted  by 
Klein  and  many  others.  BuiTon  relies  upon  two  reasons  fwr 
not  confounding  the  elk  with  the  hippelaphus;  one  is  the 
size  of  the  two  animals,  the  other  the  climates  whi<*h  they 
inhabit.  Aristotle  makes  the  size  of  the  hippelaphus  nearly 
that  of  a  stag,  which  is  inferior  in  hulk  to  the  elk,  and  be 
assigns  as  its  locality,  Arachosia,  a  country  of  Asia  about  the 
83^  of  longitude,  and  the  33**  of  latitude.,  according  to  D*An* 
ville's  map;  whereas  the  elk  never  quits  the  cold  countries 
of  the  north.  Upon  the  whole,  Bufton  thinks  that  the  hip- 
pelaphus  is  no  other  than  the  stag  of  Ardennes  (a  vuriety  of 
the  common  stag,  Cervus Elaphtts),  which,  he  observes,  is 
larger  than  the  common  %X^%,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
skin,  which  is  of  a  deeper  colour,  being  nearly  black,  but 
also  in  the  long  hair  which  it  carries  on  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  neck*  M.  Camus  considers  that  the  difference 
of  climate  and  bwahty,  amounting  to  more  than  15"  of  lati- 
tude and  50°  of  longitude,  operates  strongly  against  tlie 
identity  of  the  slag  of  Ardennes  with  th^e  hippelaphus. 
There  can  be  but  small  doubt  that  the  hippclaphus  of  Aris- 
totle is  not  the  elk,  but  some  one  of  the  Asiatic  species. 
M*  Frederick  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  Rusa  deer  is 
the  species  meant.  The  probability  is,  that  though  the 
European  elk  will  not  turn  out  to  he  specifically  different 
from  the  American,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  variety  when  the 
two  animals  arc  carefully  compared  with  each  other,  which 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been  done.  La  Hontan 
hints  at  differences  between  them,  and  Colonel  Smith  re- 
marks that  the  lower  parts  of  the  antlers  of  the  American 
elk  arc  more  often  separated  into  branches  than  those  of 
the  European. 

Mr.  Lloyd  {Field  Sports  0/  the  North  qf  Etmjpe,  ytA.  ii.) 
observes  that  the  elk  was  at  one  time  numerous  in  most 
parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  but  owing  to  the  increased 
population,  and  other  causes,  it  is  now  only  to  be  met  with 
in  particular  districts.  In  Scania,  he  adds,  the  mofrt  southern 
province  of  Sweden,  where  elks  once  abounded,  none  are 
now  to  be  found. 

M.  Nilsson  states  that  the  elk  cannot  endure  so  cold  s 
climate  as  the  stag,  the  64"*  of  latitude  being  the  extreme 
limit  at  which  it  is  met  with  in  the  Scandinavian  petiin- 
sula. 

Mr,  Lloyd  says  that  it  is  reported  that  the  elk  not  unfre* 
quently  attains  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  'This,* 
be  contimiea,  'I  can  readily  believe,  as  Mr.  Wise,  the 
Swedish  consul-general,  had  one  in  his  possession  a  few 
years  ago,  which,  though  only  two  years  of  age,  measured^ 
nearly  nineteen  bunds,  or  U[>wards  of  six  feet  at  ih»I 
shouldLT.  I  once  look  the  exact  dimensions  of  a  mthet 
large  male  elk  that  I  ?hot,  but  unibrtunately  I  loii  the 
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strinsf  with  which  I  effected  that  purpose  out  of  ray  pocket. 
Though  this  animal  was  not  fully  grown,  it  was  thought  he 
weighed  near  one  thousand  pounds.'  The  same  author 
states  the  period  of  gestation  to  be  about  nine  months,  and 
that  the  female  brings  forth,  about  the  middle  of  May,  from 
one  to  three  young  ones;  but  it  is  seldom  that  she  has 
more  than  two.  At  this  period  the  mother  retires  alone  to 
the  wildest  recesses  of  the  forest.  After  a  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  iuwns,  which  are  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
have  sutficient  streng^th  to  follow  theu:  dam  everj'where ; 
they  keep  with  her  until  they  are  in  their  third  year,  when 
she  leaves  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thus  describes  the  habits  and  uses  of  the  Eu- 
ropean elk.  *  The  elk  is  a  long-lived  animal ;  he  does  not 
attain  to  his  full  girowth  until  after  his  fourteenth  year.  At 
least  80  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  up  to  that  period  his  horns, 
which  are  of  a  flat  form,  are  annually  provided  with  an 
additional  branch.  He  sheds  his  horns  about  the  month  of 
February  in  each  year.  The  female  elk,  unlike  the  rein- 
deer of  that  sex,  has  no  horns.  The  horns  of  the  young 
male  elk  are  perceptible  nine  months  after  its  birth:  for 
the  first  year  they  are  cylindrical  and  short ;  the  second 
year  they  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  but  not  branched  ;  the 
.  third  year,  two  pt)ints  are  discernible ;  the  fourth  year, 
three;  the  fifih,  they  are  full  grown  in  length.  From 
that  time  forward  they  yearly  increase  in  breadth,  and  in 
the  number  of  branches  until  there  are  as  many  as  fourteen 
on  each  horn. 

*  By  nature  the  elk  is  timorous,  and  he  usually  flies  at  the 
sight  of  man.  In  the  rutting  season,  however,  like  other 
animals  of  the  deer  kind,  he  is  at  times  rather  dangerous. 
His  weapons  are  his  horns  and  hoofs;  he  strikes  so  forcibly 
with  the  latter  as  to  annihilate  a  wolf,  or  other  large  animal, 
at  a  single  blow.  It  is  said  that  when  the  elk  is  incensed, 
the  hair  on  his  neck  bristles  up  like  the  mane  of  a  lion, 
which  gives  him  a  wild  and  frightful  appearance. 

*The  usual  pace  of  the  elk  is  a  high  shambling  trot,  and 
his  strides  are  immense,  but  I  have  known  him,  when 
frightened,  to  go  at  a  tremendous  gallop.  In  passing 
through  thick  woods  he  carries  liLs  horns  horizontally,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  entangled  in  the  branches;  from 
the  formation  of  his  hoofs  he  makes  a  great  clatterin«j:,  like 
the  rein-deer  when  in  rapid  motion.  In  the  summer  season 
the  elk  usually  resorts  to  morasses  and  low  situations;  for, 
like  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  he  frequently  takes  to 
the  water  in  warm  weather;  he  is  an  admirable  swimmer. 
In  the  winter  time  he  retires  to  the  more  sheltered  parts  of 
the  forest,  whore  willow,  ash,  &c.,  are  to  be  found;  as, 
from  the  small  boughs  of  those  trees  he  obtains  his  sus- 
tenance during  that  period  of  the  year.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  the  elk  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  small  herds, 
but  in  the  winter  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
in  company.  At  the  latter  season,  indeed,  he  is  frequently 
alone. 

*  The  flesh  of  the  elk,  whether  fresh  or  smoked,  is  very 
excellent :  the  young  are  particularly  delicious.  According 
to  Mr.  Nilsson,  it  resembles  in  taste  that  of  tlie  stag.  The 
tongue  and  the  nose  are  thought  to  be  great  delicacies  in 
Scandinavia  as  well  as  in  America.  Great  virtue  was  once 
placed  in  the  hoof  of  that  animal,  as  parings  of  it  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  specific  against  the  falling  sickness  and  other 
disorders  ;  but  this  idle  notion  must,  by  this  time,  I  should 
think,  be  nearly  exploded.  Tlio  skin  is  convertible  to  many 
purposes,  and  is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Greiff  says — "  It  is  not 
Jong  since  that  a  regiment  was  clothed  with  waistcoats 
made  from  the  hides  of  those  animals,  which  were  so  thick 
that  a  ball  could  scarcely  penetrate  them."  He  adds  farther, 
that  **  when  made  into  breeches,  a  pair  of  them,  among  the 
peasantry  of  former  days,  went  as  a  legacy  for  several 
generations." 

*  The  elk  is  easily  domesticated :  several  instances  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  I  had  a  fawn  in  my  own  posses- 
sion a  year  ago,  but  from  want  of  proper  nurture,  it  died. 
Formerly  these  animals  were  made  use  of  in  Sweden  to 
draw  sledges,  but,  owing,  as  it  was  said,  to  their  speed  fre- 
quently accelerating  the  escape  of  people  who  had  been 
guilty  of  murders,  or  other  crimes,  the  use  of  them  was 
prohibited  under  great  penalties.  Though  I  apprehend 
those  ordinances,  if  not  abrogated,  are  obsolete,  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  elk  is  ever  made  use  of  in  that  kingdom  at 
the  present  day,  either  to  draw  a  sledge,  or  for  other  domestic 
purposes. 

'In  Sweden,  m  I  hay©  obgerved,  it  is  cpntrary  to  law  at 


this  particular  time,  to  kill  ike  elk  at  Any  season  of  the 
year :  this  is  not  the  case  in  Norwajr  \  Ibt  in  that  countrr, 
as  I  have  just  shown,  these  animals  may  be  destroyed,  with 
certain  limitations  as  to  numbers,  from  the  1st  of  July  to 
the  1st  of  November  inclusive.  TTie  penalty  however' for 
killin|r  an  elk  out  of  season,  in  Norway,  is  Very  much  heavier 
than  m  Sweden ;  it  amounts  indeecl,  including  legal  ex- 
penses, &c.,  to  about  20/.,  which  is  no  inoonsiderable  sum 
in  that  kingdom.'  (Lloyd,  Northern  Held  Sporte,  vol  ii, 
p.  329  et  seq.) 

Immediately  following  the  passage  above  quoted  there  ia 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  hunting  the  elk, 
in  Scandinavia,  upon  *  skidor,*  or  snow  skates,  interspersed, 
as  most  of  such  narratives  are,  with  notices  of  the  habits  of 
the  animal ;  but  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  its  insertion, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work,  which  is  well  worthy  of  bis 
attention. 

Sir  William    Jardine,   in  'The  Naturalist's    Libran,* 
vol.  iii.  (Ruminant ia),  speaking  of  the  American  elk,  saW. 
*  This  is  the  only  animal  which  will  rank  with  the  subgenus 
AfceSyXhou^h  to  another  animal, known  only  by  the  homt, 
the  name  of  coronatus  has  been  applied  by  Cuvier.    tbi^ 
are    in  the  Paris  Museum,  bear  sixteen  snags,  but  arc  \ 
scarcely  a  foot  in  length :  they  stand  about  three  ineba 
asunder,  and  more  on  the  forehead  than  in   the  commoD 
elk ;  and  Mr.  Smith  thinks  they  must  have  been  borne  liy 
an  animal  not  larger  than  the  fallow  deer,  and  states  his  , 
opinion  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  Kisttihe,  or  little  elk,  cf  ' 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Indians.' 

p. 

Horns  sessile,  more  or  lees  divided^  provided  tcith  In- 
silary  and  median  antlers. 

Antlers  fattened. 
The  Rein-deer. 

Description, — The  tame  rhendeer^  or  reindeer,  of  tin 
Laplanders,  is,  according  to  Hoffbeiv  {Anuetu  Acad^ 
vol.  iv.),  at  the  end  of  his  back,  an  ell  and  a  half  high,  and 
his  length,  from  horns  to  tail,  is  two  clls,  whilst  from  the 
navel  to  the  back-bone  he  measures  three-quarters  of  an 
ell.  On  castijig  his  coat,  his  hair  is  at  first  brownish-veriOT. 
but  as  the  dog-days  approach  it  becomes  whiter,  till  it  is  li 
last  almost  entirely  white.  Round  tlie  eye  the  colour  if 
always  black.  The  longest  hair  is  under  the  neck;  tlie 
mouth,  tail,  and  parts  near  the  latter  are  white,  and  the 
feet,  at  the  insertion  of  the  hoof,  are  surrounded  with  i 
white  ring.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  so  thick  that  the  skii 
cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  put  aside,  for  it  stands  erect  a 
in  other  animals  of  the  same  genus,  but  is  much  diickcr. 
When  the  hair  is  cast  it  does  not  come  away  with  the  w^ 
but  breaks  at  the  base. 

The  koms  are  cylindrical^  with  a  short  branch  behind, 
compressed  at  the  top  and  palmated  with  many  segmeirt^ 
beginning  to  curve  back  in  the  middle^  and  an  ell  ni 
a  quarter  long.  A  sinirle  branch,  sotnetimcs  bnt  sddoa 
two,  springs  from  each  nom  in  front,  xerr  neat  Urn  Imm^ 
frequently  equalling  the  length  of  the  heacU  comproned  A 
the  top  and  branched.  The  distance  between  the  tipi 
equals  the  length. 

The  /loms  of  the  female  are  like  those  of  tbe  male,  bit 
less,  more  slender,  and  not  so  much  branched:  she  has  finr 
true  paps  and  two  false  ones. 

The  horns  grow  in  the  usual  manner,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  their  growth  are  extremely  sensible^  and  sufier 
from  the  clouds  of  gnats  (Culexpipiens)  that  form  one  of 
the  persecutions  of  both  deer  and  owner.  About  autusB. 
before  rutting- time,  they  are  become  Wd,  and  the  vehetii 
rubbed  off.  Towards  the  end  of  November  the  male  Iomi 
his  horns,  but  the  female  retains  hers  till  she  brings  forth; 
if  barren,  she  drops  them  in  the  beginning  of  NoYember. 

When  castrated,  the  rein-deer  seldom  sheds  his  hams  tiB 
the  new  year ;  the  strongest  shed  them  soonest,  and  thi 
longer  they  keep  them  the  worse  they  are.  If  Hoffboigii 
correct,  Scheffer  and  Hulden,  whose  assertion  he  natim, 
are  in  error  when  they  state  that  the  castrated  reindeff 
never  loses  his  horns;  and  as  the  female,  as  well,  as  thi 
male,  is  furnished  with  them,  this  species  may  difier  'A 
that  respect  from  others  where  the  possession  c^  tboN 
weapons  is  confined  to  the  male. 

The  nostrils  are  obhque  and  oblong ;  their  hoofr  ai«  liif* 
in  proportion,  and  the  cleft  is  hollowed  internallty  io  tlib 
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I  may  touch  acoiirately  at  the  4iTiding  Ime  at  the 
the  tail  h  about  a  quarler  of  an  ell,  hardly  so  much* 
Sid  rein-deer  grows  to  a  much  larger  sLze  than  those 

tamed.* 

kt  be  remembered  by  zoologists,  that  the  horaa  of 
\  individuals  vary  so  much,  t^at  it  has  beeti  asserted 
two,  even  of  the  s^ame  age  and  sex,  have  those 
shaped  exactly  alike.  Cuvier  in  his  *Ossemens 
has  figured  a  seriea  of  the  almost  endless  nuniifi- 
l^f  these  horns  from  specimens  in  the  Pun's  Mu- 
|nd  tlie  conclusion  to  which  he  came  from  tliesc 
that  there  is  no  character  common  to  the  whole 
"hut  that  of  having  ihe  horns  smooth  and  com- 
in  every  part,  except  in  thq  short  portion  imme- 
^nnec ted  with  the  burr:  that  great  ^oologi^t  has 
lished  the  information  that  enables  us  to  strike 
iral  so-called  species  founded  on  this  variety  in  the 
ent  of  the  rein-deer's  horn. 

in-deer  is  also  subject  to  great  variety  of  colour, 
rly  in  a  domet^ticated  state,  a^  is  the  case  with 
!r  animals ;  and  spotted  or  mottled  individuals  are 
ana  uncommon  in  Lapland,  and  are  of  still  more 
\  ocxjurrence  in  Siberia, 


f  Ivira  old  buck  CititHHi  of  the*  ItitrrMii  Qpjttiii)*,  F(om  Of*  aieUtirU- 

been  a  nuostion  with  somo  whether  the  Lapland 
r.  and  T/ie  Cmibmi^  or  Rein-de^*  ftf  America^  and 
itifii*,  are  distint^t  species.  Colonel  Smith  remarks, 
robable  diaiuiclion,  by  which  some,  if  not  all,  the 
(  of  Caribou  may  be  distinpruLishcd  from  the  rein- 
^  the  Otd  Continent  is,  that  their  horns  are  always 
,  less  .  more  robust,  the  pahn  narrower,  and 

li'er  ,.  Iran  thoisc  of  the  former.     This  h  an- 

staiirt'  oi  iiiu  danger  of  relying  on  the  form  of  the 

lit  it  »up{)0«iil  ^  H&v«  been  piibliKhcd  \>Ti  I^aiKeas  undrr  tlio 


hnnis  It)  this  sub-genua  as  a  distingnkhitig  character.  '1 
have  had  but  little  opportunity,*  says  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
his  Fiiunu  Rii real i-Amcrii ana,  *of  ascertaining  how  far 
these  remarks  upply  to  the  woodland  variety  of  Caribou; 
but  I  can  with  roufideuee  say,  after  having  seen  many 
thousands  of  the  Barren  Ground  kind,  that  the  hums  of  the 
old  malci  are  as  much,  if  not  moio  pal  mated  than  anv 
antlers  of  the  European  rein-deer  to  be  found  in  the  British 
museutns/  Tlio  annexed  cuts  were  made  from  drawings 
by  Captain  Bick,  of  the  antlers  of  two  old  buck  Caribou, 
killed  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fori 
EukTprisie,  It  is  to  he  recolleclod,  however,  that  the  untler» 
of  the  rein-deer  a;isume  an  almost  infinite  number  of  forms, 
no  two  individuals  having  them  alike. 

It  is,  tlien,  the  general  opinion  among  zoologists,  that  tho 
American,  European,  and  Asiatic  races  of  rein-deer,  are 
varietiea  of  one  species,  of  which  the  following  appear  to 
be  the 

Synonyms. —Eangifer^  Rpvitkiej\  and  Tharandlkier,  of 
Gesner  and  others;  Taranda^,  of  Aldrovandus  and  others; 
Cf^rvus  miruhiih.  Census  /    '  "  <\  Ucinthier, 

TarandtiS,    Tarandhlkier,  u,  ou  Asne 

i^.v      ' *'  Sagurd-TheodiM,  j^.i  unuuui  aio  Charlevoix; 

f  or  Caribrm,  of  the  French  Canadians ;  C err  us 

Tu .  ,  jf  Linnseu^   isuik,,.    Richardson,  Eoss,  Harlan, 

and  Jaines  Clark  Ro:-  er  or  Rain-deer,  of  Drage, 

Dohbs,  Pennant,  Cart  jiUiii.  Gudman,  and  James 

Clark  Ross  ;  Rein-der  Uardson;  Attthk, 

of  the  Cree  Indians  ;  /  peways  and  other 

Northern  Indians;  Tuokltm,  of  llio  Esquimaux  (Richard- 
son); Tukta,  of  the  Green] anders  (Fabricius);  Rheii,  of 
the  Swedes ;  Rhenne,  of  tluJ  French  j  Boetsoi,  of  the  I>ap- 
landers  ;  Common  Deer,  of  Hearne,  Parry,  and  Lyon  (Ri- 
chardson) ;  Rhen-deer  and  Rein-deer^  of  the  English. 

Van  a.  Arclica*  Barren  Ground  Caribou  (Richardson). 
Common  Dfer^  of  Hearne ;  Bedsee-awseh^  of  the  Copper 
Indians  and  Dog-Ribs ;  Bedaee-choh  (male),  7Voo/«t  (fettiale), 
Ttimpth  (female  with  a  fawn),  of  the  same;  Tr^tk-toOj  of 
the  Estjuimanx,  Tooh-Took  dual,  Took-lnnt  plural  (Ri- 
chaidMin);  Tukta,  of  the  Grecnlanders  (Pangnrk^  male; 
Kollowak,  female ;  Norak,  young.     Fabricius), 

Var.  j3.    Sylvestris.    Woodland  Caribou  (Richardson). 

Caribou,  of  Theodat,  La  Hontan,  Charlevoix,  &c. :  ReitV' 
d^er,  of  Drage,  Dohbs,  &c. ;  AUehk,  of  the  Creo  linliun«; 
Tantseetdi,  of  the  Copper  Indiaui*  (RidiardsiKi), 

Geograjj/i ica i  DntnOn (ton, — N o rt h e rn  K  u 1 1 1 pe,  Asia ,  ai^d 
America.  Captain  James  Clai'k  Ross,  in  the  Appentlix  io 
Sir  John  Ross's  la^l  voyat^e  says,  that  although  tins  ammal 
wajj  seen  xn  great  numbers  on  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia,  only 
one  indjvidvial  was  killed  in  the  course  of  their  late  voyage. 
It  was  a  tine  hock,  of  larger  size  than  ordinary,  and  weighed 
25i)lhs. ;  the  average  of  those  kdled  at  Spitzl^tjrgen  and 
Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  weight.  The  does 
arrive  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  bucks  nearly  a  month 
later;  and  herds  of  several  hundreds  wcr^  seen  about  the 
blhmus  towards  tl\e  end  of  May.  Although  they  iniflrale 
towards  the  middle  of  September  to  radder  climes,  y0t 
itrag^lers  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  winter.  They  arc, 
indeed,  spread,  as  Mr.  Bennett  obseiTC^,  *  abundantly 
through  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  extending  in  tlie  New 
Continent  to  a  much  lower  latitude  than  In  iho  old,  and 
passing  still  farther  snouth  on  all  the  princi|>al  mountain 
chains.  In  Amerita,  the  southern  limit  of  the  reuvdcer 
across  nearly  the  whole  continent  appears  to  he  about  the 
parallel  of  Quebec;  hut  the  animal  is  most  numerous  be- 
tween tj3*  and  66*.  Passing  westwards,  it  is  said  to  be  un- 
known  in  the  islands  interposed  between  America  and  A^ia, 
but  is  again  abundant  in  Kamtsehatka,  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  Siberia,  in  Northern  Russia,  Sweden,  ami 
Norway,  and  more  esjjecially  in  Finmark  and  Laplaitd.  In 
these  hitter  couulnes  Ihe  nutnbers  of  the  few  wild  herds 
that  still  exist  are  sutTormtf  a  constant  diminution,  every 
art  being  put  in  practice  by  the  hardy  natives  to  reclaim 
and  domesticate  an  animal  which  constituted  their  sole 
property,  the  sourt'^e  of  all  their  comforts,  and  the  very 
means  of  their  exi^^tenco:  without  which  their  laml  wouUl 
actually  be,  as  at  a  first  glance  it  seems,  a  hleak  an'l  unin- 
habitable desert.  Aci  orfliug  to  M.  Cuvier,  tho  Baltic  forma 
in  Europe  its  southern  limit;  in  A^ia,  however,  it  extends 
alone  the  Ural  chain  to  the  tV>f»t  of  the  Caucasus  ;  »U<i^  >w« 
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have  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  CBBsar's  ComraentarieSi 
TV'liicb  can  scan^ely  apply  to  any  other  animal^for  its  having 
existed  in  his  day  in  lie  Hercynian  Forest.  The  boiin- 
daries  of  this  immense  tract  of  woodland  are  certainly  not 
very  weU  defined;  hut  this  location  would  imply,  at  all 
events^  a  more  southern  European  habitat  than  any  that  is 
at  present  known-  Again,  crossini^  the  ocean,  wo  find  the 
reindeer  at  Spitzbergeii  in  Greenland*  and  in  Newfonnd- 
land  ;  hut  it  has  been  said  by  Pennant,  and  this  has  been 
lately  repeated  by  Dr.  Richardson,  m  his  valuable  zoolojjj^ 
of  the  fur  countries  af  North  America,  not  to  be  known  m 
Iceland.  This  statement,  wbicb  was  scarcely  trne  at  the 
time  when  Pennant  wrote,  i.=  not  by  any  means  correct,  as 
refers  to  the  present  day.  About  sixty  years  since,  as  we 
learn  from  Van  Troifs  Letters  on  Iceland,  thirteen  of  these 
animals  were  imported  from  Norway,  ten  of  which  dying 
on  tliQ  passage,  only  three  were  landed.  These  were  turned 
out  into  the  mountains,  and  have  since  mulliplicfl  to  such 
on  extent*  in  the  interior  ami  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country,  that  their  progeny  was  estimated  by  Count  Trarape, 
the  G;ovenKjr,  in  18t)9,  the  period  of  Dr.  Hooker's  visit,  at 
no  less  than  five  thousand  head.  Herds  of  forty,  sixty,  or 
even  a  hundred  individuals  are  said,  both  by  Dr.  Hooker 
and  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  visited  the  island  in  the 
fS-jll owing  summer,  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  mountains. 
They  are,  however,  of  little  use  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  made  no  attempts  to  domestical  e  them,  and  are  too 

Soor  to  purchase  powder  and  ball  for  their  destruction.  It 
oes  not  appear  indeed  that  tbey  are  much  sought  after, 
the  eow  and  the  sheep  thriving  extremely  well  upon  the 
island,  and  supplying  the  place  of  the  deer  in  almof^t  eveiy^ 
respecL  We  may  add  that,  according  to  Mn,  <now  Sir 
Arthur)  Brooke,  an  importation  of  six  bucks  and  twenty- 
Ibur  does  took  place  in  1777,  about  seven  years  after  the 
period  of  the  iirst  mtroduclion  of  the  animal  into  IcelamU 
{Gardens  and  Menagerie  nfthe  Znologrcai  Soneli/.  vol.  i.) 
The  size  of  the  rein-deer,  widely  spread  as  it  is,  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  accidents  of  climate ;  and  if 
authors  are  to  be  credited,  their  weight  ranges  from  60  to 
400  lb«.  The  latter  is  probnbly  an  exfiggeration,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  weight  increEises  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  of  the  animal  to  the  Pole,  According  to  Dr, 
Richardson,  the  bucks  of  the  variety  called  The  Barren- 
Ground  Caribou  weigh,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  when  in  good 
condition,  from  90  to  130  lbs.,  whilst  he  describes  the  Wnod- 
land  Caribou  as  much  larger;  and  Captain,  now  Sir  John 
Fnniklin,  makes  the  weight  of  the  latter  from  'iOO  to  *24Ulbs- 
The  buck  killed  on  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  was,  a^s  we  have 
seen,  230  lbs. ;  while  the  average  of  three  killed  at  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  weight. 
The  rein-deer  of  Norway  and  Sweden  arc  diminutive  when 
compared  with  those  of  Finmark  and  Lapland,  which  in 
their  turn  yield  to  those  of  Spitzbergen;  nnd  these  again 
fall  short  of  the  more  Polar  races.  The  sledge-deer  of  the 
I^planders  is  small,  when  compared  with  those  reared  by 
the  Tungusians  of  the  north  of  Asia,  who  ride  upon  them. 

Food,  Habits,  Chare. — The  food  of  the  rein-deer  varies 
with  the  seasons  and  the  clinnite.  Lapland,  hays  Huff- 
berg,  in  the  memoir  above  {|uoted,  is  divided  into  two 
tracks,  called  the  alpine  and  woodland  country.  Those 
immense  mountains,  called  in  Sweden  Fjellen,  divide  that 
countr>'  from  Norway,  extending  towards  the  White  Sea 
as  far  as  Rnssia,  and  are  frequenlly  more  than  twelve  miles 
in  breadth.  The  other,  called  the  woodland  division,  hes 
to  the  east  of  this,  and  differs  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Norway  by  its  sod,  which  is  exceedingly  stony  and 
barren,  being  covered  with  one  continued  tract  of  woorJ,  of 
old  pine-trees.  This  tract  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
The  trees  above  arc  covered  over  with  great  quantities  of 
a  black  hanging  lichen,  growing  in  filaments  resembling 
locks  of  hair,  while  the  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow, 
being  totally  covered  with  white  lichens.  Between  this 
wood  and  the  Alps  lies  a  region  called  the  Wt»odland,  or 
Desert  Lapmarc,  of  thirty  or  fbrty  miles  in  breadth,  of  the 
most  savage  and  horrid  appearance,  consisting  of  scattered 
uncultivated  woods,  and  continued  plains  of  dry  barren 
sand,  mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains,  \frhen  the 
mosses  on  part  of  this  desert  tract  have  been  burnt,  either  1 
by  lightning  or  any  accidental  fire,  the  barren  soil  imme- 
diately produceB  the  white  lichen  which  covers  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Alps.  The  rein-deer  in  summer  seek  their 
highest  parts,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms  and 
MOWS,  not  to  Ily  tlie  heat  of  the  lower  regions,  but  to  avoid 


the  gnat  aud  gad-fly.  In  winter  these  intensely  coUi 
mountains,  whose  tops  reach  high  into  the  atmosphere,  can 
no  longer  support  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  tbt 
desert  and  subsist  upon  the  lichens.  Of  these  its  princfi] 
food  is  the  rein -deer  lichen.  There  are,  says  HofTberg, 
varieties  of  this ;  the  first  is  called  syhestrut,  which  ~ 
tretnely  common  in  the  barren  deserts  of  Lapland,  m 
particularly  in  its  sandy  and  gravelly  fields^  which  it 
over  like  snow  ;  its  vast  marshes,  fid  I  of  tussocks  of  turf,  mi 
its  dry  rocks  are  quite  grown  over  by  it.  The  second  vnncti 
of  this  plant,  which  is  less  frequent  than  the  farmer,  is  nami 
the  Alpine ;  this  grows  to  a  greater  height,  w^ith  its  branch^fl 
matted  together:  it  has  this  name,  because  when  thow 
mountains  are  cleared*  of  their  wood  the  whole  surface  d  j 
tiie  earth  is  covered  with  it;  yet  it  is  seldom  to  be  founi 
on  their  tops.  When  the  woods  become  too  hixuriant  lh« 
Laplander  sets  fire  to  them,  as  experience  has  taught  him 
that  when  the  vegetables  are  thus  de«troye<L  the  Uch\ 
takes  root  in  the  barren  soil  and  multiplies  with  facilh; 
though  it  requires  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  years  bcfoft 
it  comes  to  a  proper  height.  The  Lapland*  r 
self  opulent  who  nas  extensive  deserts  prod 
exuberantly  :  when  it  whitens  over  hii»  field  >, 
no  necessity  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of  hay  against  the  t.^ 
proach  of  winter,  aj*  the  rein-deer  eats  no  dnc<l  \«'v'*  t^dili 
unless  perhaps  the  river  horsetail  {Equiitetum 
They  root  for  this  lichen  under  the  snow  like  - 
pasture  ;  their  foreheads,  nose,  and  feet  are  guarded  wtih 
hard  skin  closely  attached  to  those  parts,  that  ihey  may  «< 
he  hurt  by  the  icy  crust  which  covers  the  surtacc  of 
snow.  The  ver>"  strong  shoes  which  the  Laplander  esi 
so  much  are  made  of  these  parts  of  the  hide.  It  someti 
happens  (but  very  rarely)  that  the  winter  sets  in  with 
rains,  which  the  fi"ost  immediately  congeals;  thr  / 
the  earth  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice  before  the 
and  the  lichen  is  entirely  encrusted  and  buried  u^  i. .  .p  i 
the  rein-deer  is  sometimes  8tarve<l,  and  a  faioine  «ltiirii 
the  Laplanders,  In  such  nn  exigence  they  have  tv^  i^rv 
resource  but  felling  old  fir-trees  grown  over  witL 
liverworts.  These  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  s 
for  a  small  herd,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  Lu 
such  a  case,  is  sure  to  perish  witti  hunger.  In  tlj* 
when  the  rein-deer  ranges  upon  the  Alps,  a  number  of 
afford  it  food.  Hagstrom  states  that  it  refuses  to  eat 
six  species,  the  names  of  which  he  gives.  Dr.  Ricluii 
slates  that  the  Barren*groufid  Cariomt^  which  resort  to 
coast  of  the  Arctic  sea  in  summer,  retire  in  winter 
woods  lying  between  the  63*  and  the  66**  lat,#hei 
feed  on  the  Usneir,  Alectnrifr,  and  other  lichens  wl 
from  the  trees,  and  on  the  long  grass  of  the  swamps. 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  partial  melting  of  thesn 
softencfl  the  Cetrarice,  Cornicularitr  and  Cenomyeet, 
clothe  the  Barren  Grounds  like  a  carpet,  they  make 
excursions  from  the  woods,  but  return  to  them  w" 
weather  is  frosty.  In  May  the  females  proceed  to^ 
sea-coast,  and  towards  the  end  of  June  the  males 
full  march  in  the  same  direction.  At  that  period 
has  dried  up  the  lichens  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  aai 
caribou  frequent  the  moist  pastures  which  cover  the  boltt«nis 
of  the  narrow  valleys  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  tbe^litt*' 
sea,  where  they  graze  on  the  sprouting  carices  and  oo  iV 
withered  grass  or  hay  of  the  preceding  year,  "vv!  ' 
that  period  still  standing  and  retaining  part  < 
Their  spring  journey  is  performed  paJtly^on  the 
partly,  after  the  snow  has  disappeared,  on  the  a 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  have  in  general  a  i. 
direction.   Soon  after  their  arrival  on  tlic  coast  the 

drop   their  young;    they  commence   their   return 

south  in  September,  and  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  we(^ 
towards  the  end  of  October,  where  they  are  joined  b 
mules.    This  journey  takes  place  aAcr  the  snow  hai  ^ 
and   they  scrape   it  away  with  their  feet  to   procu 
lichens,   which   are    then   tender  and   pulpy,   beinj 
served  moist  and  unfrozen  by  the  heat  still  remain 
the  earth.     Except  in  the  rutting  season,  the  bulk 
males  and  females  live  separately  ;  the  former  retire 
into  the  woods  in  the  winter,  whUst  herds  nf  -^       - 
does  stay  on  the  skirts  of  the  Barren  Groun 
to  the  coast  very  early  in  the  spring,     C  ' 
WUliam)  Parry  saw  deer  on  Melville  penii, 
the  23rd  of  September,  and  the  females  wr 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  22nd 
males  in  general  do  not  go  so  far  north  as  th^ 
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the  OMAt  of  Hiidfioii's  Bay  the  Barfen-gmund  Caribou 
QiTl^mte  further  south  tlian  those  on  the  Coppermine  or 
Mackenzie  Rivers,  hut  none  of  them  go  to  the  southward 
of  Churt'hill.     The  lirhens  on  which   the   Curibou   prin- 
ri(mUy  feed  whilst  on  the  Barren  Grounds  are  Coiiuadariit, 
trifiiff^   diver^ens^  and  ochrileuca^   Cetrarire,  nivalis,  cu^ 
cfttlaia^  nnd  Mandica,  and  Cennmyce  ran^ferina,  ( Fauna 
B» "real i- Americana.)     In  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  the  rein- 
deer docs  arrived  about  the  middle  of  April,   the  huckij 
neciily  a  month  later  ;  and  hcrrh  of  several  hundred?^  were 
seen  .ibout  the  istlimus  towards  the  end  of  May.    Numbers 
of  the  fawns,  wbit-h  at  that  period  are  in  a  very  weak  stale, 
mre  killed  by  the  natives,  who  hunt  ibem  with  their  doi^s ; 
and  the  does  themselves  often  fall  victims  to  their  attach- 
ment to  their  off'ipring-     Captain  James  Ross  states  that 
the  rein-deer  feeds  on  the  U.^neer,  A/ectarifp,  Cetrarite,  aJid 
other  lichens,  in  the  early  part  of  spring;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer   advances  the  young  and   tender   graA^i   fatten  it  so 
ittni  klv,  that  in  August  they  have  been  killed  with  several 
thick  of  fat  on  their  haunches.     In   this  state  the 
iH  equal  to  the  lineat  Engliiih  venison,  but  is  most 
s  nnd  insipid  when  in  poor  condition.     (Appendix 
A  \y\iiiK<i^^\  Last  Voyage J\ 
That  the  lichen  is  not  absolutely  necessaiT  as  an  article 
«f  foo«l  fo  Uie  rein-deer,  was  proved  by  the  length  of  time 
'  which  a  female  of  the  white  variety  lived  at  the 
^  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  Regent*s 
ijiK     She  hved  and  throve  through  two  successive  winters, 
and  died  in  1830-    Her  food  was  principally  drj-  provender, 
f»r    the   small   quantity   of  grass   which   sho   could   have 
rrojiped  in  the  same  small  inclueure  wherein  she  was  always 
kept,  mu^i  have  been  very  smalh    The  report  drawn  up  by 
Mr  Vorrell  on  the  morbid  appearancesj  stated  inllammation 
of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  small  intesfines,  which  existed  in  a 
»:ua1l  dctfree  in  the  latter-     The  mesenteric  inlands  were 
dtiea^^cr!^  hut  not  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  tx- 
'  iti  an  animal  that  had  been  many  years  in  an  arti- 
*te.     The  reporter  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
inllammation  of  the  lungs  was  the  primary  cause  of  death. 
^lilsl  on  the  subject  of  the  food  of  the  rein -deer,  we 
Ut  not  omit  the  propensity  (a  morbid  one  probably)  attri- 
»d    by    Sir  Arthur  Brooke  to   the  rein-<leer  of  eatin|^ 
"■  -    i  Hipitdfvuj!  Norve^icus,  Mus-  Lemmas,  Linn.,) 
i]y,  but  acx'idun tally.     The  leminings,  it  should 

:.jrtrtK  are  said  to  feed  on  the  rein-deer  tichett. 

,i  Franklin  mentions  an  analogous  propensity-  in  the 

du   reindeer,  which,  ho  says,  *  are  accustomed  to 

pflDsw  their  fallen  antlers,  nnd  are  said  to  devour  mice.'  The 

''~~-iWTng  of  the  fallen  anlleia  may  be  to  correct  acidity,  as 

raay  frequently  be  seen  to  gnaw  bones  for  tb©  same 

Oui  limits  will  not  allow  U3  to  detail  the  different  modes 
of  liuntiug  the  rein-deer,  however  interesting  the  subject 
'  ■:  &uJ!ice  it  to  say  that  the  caribou  travel  in  heitls 
_;  in  number  from  eight  or  tea  to  two  or  three  huu- 
thcir  daily  excurBions  being  generally  towards  the 
r  from  which  the  wind  blows,  and  that  the  Indians 
"ra  with  bows  ond  arrows  or  guns»  sometimes  ap- 
I  ng  by  means  of  a  disguise,  sometime*  taking  ad  van* 
t  rocks  or  otlier  shelter*  nnd  always  greatly  assisted 
the  curiosity  and  unsuspecting  nature  of  the  deer  ihem- 
tves.  They  also  take  the  rein- deer  in  snares,  or  spear 
tht»ra  as  ihey  are  crossing  rivers  or  lakes*  The  Esquimaux 
fftke  thcra  in  traps  ingeniously  formed  of  ice  and  snow.  A 
r.imily  of  Indians  will  sometimes  destroy  two  or  three 
•d  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  in  many  cases  they  are  killed 
Hike  of  their  tongues  alone.  The  reader  will  find  a 
'  account  of  the  Esquimaux  methotlof  taking  them 
'ain  Lyon's  *  Private  Journal,'  p.  336  ;  and  a  deaerip- 
ihe  deer  found  in  use  among  toe  Chepcwynns(Chip- 
L  ,^,. ->h),  in  Hearne.  Ctiptain  Franklin  relates  the  ingenious 
^eBUlhodis  pursued  by  the  Copper  Indians  and  Dog-Rih^, 
F^C^bptain  James  Ross  remarks  that  the  natives  of  B<K)thia 
I  M^ilom  hunt  the  rein-fleer  in  the  spring*  and  then  the  bow 
I  and  airow  is  the  only  mode  of  kiUini?  it ;  but  in  the  autumn, 
I  as  tbe  animal  returns  from  the  north  in  tine  condition^  they 
I  arv-  dcstroyerl  in  great  numbers  by  parties  of  the  natives 
'  L^  them  into  the  water,  whilst  others  in  canoes  kill 

lib  •pears  at  their  leisure.     (Appendix  to  Sir  John 
H  '     /  I'oya^e.) 

.'  Man. — ^To  the  Laplander  particularly,  the  rein- 
drcr  IS  an  in  all-  According  to  IIofTberg,  the  mountaineer 
Terj  ofltQ  poisesscs  three  or  four  hundred,  or  even  a  thou- 


sand head ;  the  woodman  very  rarely  above  (me  bttndred.  As 

a  domestic  animal,  yielding  a  quantity  of  the  most  delicious 
food,  and  occupying  the  place  of  the  cow  and  the  ox,  it  is 
invaluable.  As  a  beast  of  burthen,  its  importance  is  equally 
great,  and  its  organization  is  adapted  to  the  icy  wastes, 
over  wliich  it  forms  the  Laplander's  sole  medium  of  commti- 
ni cation,  no  less  than  that  of  the  camel  is  framed  for  tlios© 
arid  deserts  which,  without  the  latter  animaU  would  be  impas* 
sable.  The  domestic  economy  of  the  Laplanders,  as  depend- 
ing on  the  rein-deer,  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  to  which 
u'e  can  here  only  advert,  referring  the  reader  for  information 
on  the  subject  to  Hoffl>erg's  interesting  paper  on  the  sub* 
ject  above  o noted  ;  to  Sir  Arthur  deCapell  Brooke*s  Winter 
in  Lapland;  and  to  the  1st  vol.  of  Ins  MenaserieSf  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UseAil  Knowledge, 
for  details.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  lines  of  Thomson, 
(*  Seasons— Winter')  are  no  fiction,  but  a  true  suramarj'  of 
tbe  benefitji  of  this  most  useful  animah  The  weight  which 
it  can  draw  when  harnessed  to  a  sledge  is  said  to  he  300  Ihs, : 
but  240  lbs.  form  the  general  limit  of  the  burthen.  The 
tales  told  of  its  swiftness,  when  thus  employed,  would  appear 
almost  incredible  if  not  so  well  attested  as  they  are.  lu  a 
race  of  three  deer  with  light  sledges,  started  by  Pictet,  w  ho 
went  to  the  north  of  Lapland  in  176U  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus,  the  first  performed  3089  ft.  8  in.  and  |g,  in  two 
minutes,  making  a  rate  of  nearly  19  English  miles  an  hour 
the  second  went  over  the  same  ground  in  three  minutes, 
and  the  last  in  three  minutes  twenty-six  seconds.  One  is 
recorded  to  have  drawn  an  officer  with  important  dispaichc'i 
in  isyy,  800  English  miles  in  forty  eight  hours;  and  the 
portrait  of  the  poor  deer  which  ftdl  dead  at  the  end  iif  i\& 
wonderful  journey,  is  still  pre^^erved  in  the  palace  of  Drot- 
ningholm,  in  Sweden.  Journeys  of  150  miles  iti  nineteen 
hours  arc  said  not  to  be  uncommon. 

To  the  natives  of  North  America  the  rein-deer  is  only 
known  as  a  beast  of  chace,  hut  it  is  a  most  important  one: 
there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  animal  which  is  not  madetnail* 
able  to  some  useful  purjxiBe,  Clothing  made  of  the  skin  fs, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  so  impervious  to  the  cold  that, 
with  che  addition  of  a  blanket  of  the  tame  materia],  any 
one  so  clothed  may  bivouack  on  the  «now  with  safety  in  iho 
most  intense  cold  of  an  Arctic  winter's  night.  Tlie  veni.^on, 
when  in  high  condition,  has  scverol  inches  of  fat  on  the 
hnunches,and  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  fallow  deer  in  our 
best  English  parks ;  the  tongue  and  some  of  the  tripe  are 
reckoned  most  delicious  morsels.  Pemmiran  is  formed  hy 
pouring  one-thinl  part  of  melted  fat  over  the  pouncled  meat 
and  incorporating  them  well  together.  The  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlandera  consider  the  stomach  or  paunch,  with  its  con- 
tents, a  great  delicacy,  and  Captain  Jame^  Ross  say^  that 
thnso  contents  form  tlhe  only  \ cj^etabU*  food  which  the  na- 
tives of  Boothia  ever  taste.  For  further  paiiiculars,  and 
they  arc  many  and  interesting,  we  must  refer  to  Dr-  Rich- 
ardson's Fauna  Boreali-Amerieana,  and  the  work^  of  our 
gallant  northern  voyagers  generally. 


(1laD|[irrrT(iiatiilaii.] 

Highly  excellent  a*  an  article  of  foo*l,  and  useAtl  doraes- 
ttcally  as  this  unimal  is,  we  do  unt  think  that  it  can  ever  be 
intro/luccd  with  much  succc*ss  it\to  thellnti^h  isbttds.  Not 
that  there  would  be  much  ddficulty  about  the  foml  for  the 
deer;  it  is  space  Ihat  \%  wanting,     A  long  succession  of  g»- 
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perations  would  be  required  before  tbc  mlgTatory  habits  of 
the  rein- deer  could  be  got  rid  oi\  and  possessing  as  we  dw 
the  biisi  venison,  and  the  finest  breed  of  horned  cattle  and 
horses^  there  seems  ik>  very  good  rea60U  fur  reijeating  the 
Qxperiraents  which  have  already  beeit  tried  and  have 
faUed. 

*     * 

Upper  anileri  alone  compi'es^ed, 

Ths  Fallow-Debh.    iDaimSt  of  the  French.) 

Example. —  T/te  common  Fallmt^df^er,  This  well-known 
ornnment  of  our  parks  h  the  Hy<id  (Buck)*  Hydde^  (Doc), 
Elnin  (Fawn),  ot  the  atitient  British  :  Le  Daim  (Buck),  La 
Daime  (Doe),  Faon  (Fawn),  of  the  French  ;  Daitio  (Buck), 
Damma  (Doe),  Cerhietto,  Cerbietto  (Fawn),  of  ilie  Italians; 
Gama,  Corza  (Buck)»  Fi*ff«t/iVo  (Fawn),  of  the  Spanish  ;  Cor- 
ra(B\ick)>  l%tdo  (Fawn),  of  the  PorUiguese  ;  Damhirsch^ 
of  the  Cjermans  ;  Drf^  Dnf  Hjc/rt,  of  the  Swedes :  Daae,  Dijri 
of  the  Danes ;  Dama  vulgaris,  of  Gesner ;  Cervm  paimatus, 
of  Klein;  Cervm platyceros^  of  Ray;  nnd  Certms  Dama, 
ofLinnrous. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  common  fallow-deer  is  the 
irp6t  uf  Aristotle,  Bulfon  and  others  are  of  that  opinion  ; 
but  M,  Canius,  who  seems  very  well  disponed  to  coincide  with 
such  opinion  if  he  could,  g:iveR  pood  reasons  for  doubt.  Pen- 
imnt  couiiiders  the  Plattjc^rata  of  Pliny  (book  xi.,  c,  37),  and 
the  Eunjcerata  of  Oppian  [Cyneg.  lib.  ii-,  Hn.  203)  to  h^ve 
been  tiur  fallow-deer. 

Pennant,  speaking  of  I  he  two  Vjirietieft,  the  spotted  and 
the  deep  brown,  says,  on  the  authority  of  Collinson,  that 
they  were  introduced  into  thi«  country  by  James  L  from 
Norway*  where  he  passed  some  time  when  he  visited  hi^ 
intended  bride,  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  be  remarks  (citing 
Llpvd)  that  one  of  the  Welsh  name^i  of  the  aniniaU  Geifr 
Damjsi^  or  Danuh  goat,  implies  that  it  was  brought  from 
some  of  the  Danish  dominions.  Jumes,  who  obs^erved  their 
hardiness,  brout^ht  them  first  into  Scotland  and  thence  to 
Enfield  Chacc  and  Epping,  to  be  near  his  favourite  palace, 
Theobalds.  When  Pennant  wrote,  they  were,  according  to 
lum.  scai'cely  known  in  Fmnce,  but  were  sometimes  found 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  In  Spain,  he  observes,  they  are  ex- 
tremely large,  and  that  Ihey  are  met  with  in  Greece,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  China,  For  the  two  latter  localities  be  quotes 
Hasselquist,  who  says  he  saw  it  in  Mount  Th^bor,  and  Du 
Ilalde.  Pennant  ^oes  on  lo  state  that,  in  every  country 
except  our  own,  these  deer  ure  in  a  state  of  nature  uncoft* 
fined  by  man  ;  but  they  are,  and  fur  some  time  have  been, 
cunfined  in  parks  on  the  continent  a^  they  aje  in  England. 
In  Moldavia  and  Lithuania  they  are  said  lo  be  found  wild. 
Cuvier  observes  that  tbev  Iiuve  become  common  hi  all  the 
co\mtnea  of  Europe,  and  that  they  appear  to  have  ciitne 
origmally  from  Barbar>',    In  u  note  to  tm  last  edition  of  the 


^^ 


'^->^ 


*  Regne  Animal*  he  states  that  since  the  put^lioatioB  oflli 
second  edition  of  his  *  Osseraens  Fossile«  be  had  rKciiad 
a  wild  fallow-deer  {Daim)  which  had  been  kUIed  in  tikt 
woods  to  the  south  of  Tunis. 

The  species  k  ^o  well  known  that  a  letig^thened  ^mesa^ 
tion  of  the  animal,  its  habits,  &c.,  would  bi^needIe8filroee»' 
pying  space  in  a  work  of  c^eneral  '  B«»ia««  tlv 

varieties  above  mentioned,  there  aru  is,  as  is  geofln 

rally  the  case  with  reclaimed  or  huit  i\riaim<Kl  ajiimali: 
one  variety  is  milk-white.  Pennant  remark*  that  in  lb«oU 
Welsh  laws  a  fallow-deer  waji  valued  at  the  price  of  a  tm, 
or,  as  some  say.  a  he-gu&t. 


i 


y 

Harm  sessile,  mih  the  anilen,  hoik  banlary  awl  mitHm 
conicuL 

The  True  Stags* 

Old  continent  and  iU  islands, 
Exaimjle,  —  Tlie   Common  Sla^,  or  Bed  Det>r ;   Cam 
(^{^guEtrig  i}lnn\),£lain  (y      '    .    i'^-      -    v 
British;  Le  C^i/tStag),  Lai 
Calf),  of  the    French';   Cerviu, 
Cicrvo^  Cierva^  of  tbc  iSpanish  ;  C' 

luguese  ;  Hirtz,  Hinch  (Stag),  Ih;, .  ,  i^ 

(Calf),  of  the  Germans  ;  Hart  (Svm^)  and 
Dutch  ;  mart,  Kronfuort  (Stag)  iii^d  IJindy  <  i 
Krofihjorti  Hind,  Kidot  Uindkiii\\£\hi  Dane 
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[Cervtii  ElnpliuftJ 
•  N.B,  Mr.  Biaith  te^kktm  %  •ubf'ntu  oi  (li«  Ttu«  8taf«  ooder  iTie  luinio  «f  ElapHua, 
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IIS  noble  species  is  tloubtkss  tne  iXa^oc  of  .ArisiDtle« 
WH*  well  known  to  the  antients  ^nerally.  It  is  u  na- 
li\Te  of  the  tbrc»ts  of  tlie  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
the  climate  bj  temperate.  la  England  it  is  intimately 
blended  with  the  old  oppressive  forest  laws  which  valued 
the  life  of  a  man  at  less  than  that  uf  a  fitag,  and  with  somti 
of  our  lei^endii  of  deadly  fend:  Chevy  Chace  for  instance.  Of 
the  hunting  we  could  say  much,  and  of  the  old  southern  and 
staff- havmds  that  were  employed  in  the  more  dilator}^  pursuit, 
aiMl  of  the  gallant  grey-hounds,  espe< ially  those  of  the  north, 
thikt  were  wont  to  pull  it  down,  nor  do  we  forc^et  thetinchel, 
idenUt^ed  with  rebellion.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in  a 
treatise  on  the  forest-laws  or  on  wood-craft  here,  and  shall 
only  observe  that  in  ihe  south  of  England  hh  Majest/ii 
pack   now  stands  alone.     The  stag-li  '   ii  fnrm«i"]y 

roused  the  deer  on  the  moors  of  the  wt  Luid,  are  at 

present  dispersed :  and  if  this  noble  bport  is  to  be  again 
enjoyed  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  we  tejir  noitte  time  must 
elapse  before  n  paek  can  be  got  up.  In  Scotland  it  Is  the 
ritle  of  the  deer-stalker  prineipaUy  that  now  brings  the  slag 
n, 
e  red-de«r  is  m  irell  k)iown  itjat  we  need  not  repeat 

duo    ill -^I'lr  (I  mn    iiP  tliM    riituiiiiil     nnil    i1^    h'duts,    whicll 

1  It  has  ca- 

I  he  species 

^amctiuu^  grow  i!  nil  will  serve  as  an  exam- 

ptnr  *  W\v>n  I  \\-,  !  '  «ays  Pennant,  'Mr,  Fur- 

.  nn  in&tance  of  one  that 

thi-ee  hutidred  and  four* 

>ive  ufthc  cutniil«,  head,  and  skui/  The 

■  that  in  the  old  Welsh  laws  a  stag  was 

vaiued  at  tne  pnrn  ofufi  ox. 

New  Continent, 

E3tam|ile.— TAff  Wapifi  ^f'l"-.  of  Pennant,  Arctic  Zool.; 

Winffaskiss,  of  Hearnt  •«>*»  or  lied-deer,  of  Hut- 

L«  ;  Red- Deer ^  of  I  ;   the  Elk^  of  Lewis  and 

k;    the  Amfrican  Elk,  of  Bewick;  IVapiti,  of    Bar- 

and  Warden  ;  Lc  Wapiih  of  F.  Cuvier;  tfie  Wapiti 

tC  Strongyloceros),  of    Smith;    Red-deer,    of  the    Hud- 

ri*«t  BflvTmder^:    La  Pfrhfi,  nf  the  Canadian  Voyagers; 

//,  of  the  Cree  Indians 

//rwZi.  of  Cuvior,  who 

..!sts,  oi  irmolin  (Buffon),  and 

r  ;  and  CerJ  // b^^iV/,  of  J^sson, 

*»  11  ^ :^i.t- >  1 1  1.  ..,    ,     rrr*.  , ;  ^7^/^/',  of  M ' ^ ' ^ '  ' '     Hul  Cevvus 

majoTf  of  Ord.    It  may  l>e  also  the  >SV«r  '/i»  of  Law- 

but  he  deiicnbeii  ii   ^^  '  "  '  *^o  lar^^c   _    ...  i^aroi>c,  but 

larger  than  any   i  r,'  and  he  says   they  are 

lys  fat  with  some  ^i  :  *  rbage  that  grows  on  the 

liilK  whereas  the  modern  travellcre  describe  the  Wa^iiti  as 

frequenting  the  savannahs  or  the  clumps  of  wood  that  skirt 

"   plains.    There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  Stag  of 

rica  {Cevvus  major  Aniericanus}  of  Catesby.     *  This 

/  sap  the  author  last  named.   *  nearest  resembles  the 

pean  red-deer,  in  colouif,  shape,  and  form  of  the  horns, 

igh  it  is  a  much  larger  animal,  and  of  stronger  miike. 

Ir  liorns  are  not  palmaled,  but  round,  a  pair  of  which 

upwards  of  thirty  pounds.    They  usually  accompany 

(Bisons),  with  whom  they  range  in  drives  in  tht; 

^  '-^miote  parts  of  Carolina,  where,  as  well  as  in  our 

-,  they  are  improperly  called  elks.   Tlic  French 

fl  i  Luil  this  beast  the  CamnUt  Skts,     In  New  Eui^- 

It  la  known  by  the  name  of  rhe  Greij  Moose,  to  distin- 

^         it  from  llio  preceding  beast  (the  true  Elk),  which  they 

fall  the  Black  Moose."  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  it  is  with- 

wt  dotibt  thf  Canada  Stag,  of  various  authors,  but,  usM,  F. 

d,  the  want  of  a  pale  mark  on  the  rump 

ij  is  sulticient  to  excite  a  doubt  of  its  be- 

iny  the  Ccrvits  Canadeims,  of  that  author.  Indeed  he  does 

not  think  it  at  all  improbable  that  this  figure  is  that  of  ilio 

■T       *     h  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  au  inW 

,.  A^.^.^iibution. — Di"    R"'^vnlaon   says   that 
»e«  not  extend  its  r  i-T  to  the  north 

ItU     ,.,      .    t  'n-   '»'lh  n;iiulld    f>l   ^  ,  iijr  l!i   il  found  to 

seHslward  trom  the  south  end  of  Lake 

i^>  tt  il  in  the  103rd  dogree  of  longi- 

Irom  (heii«j«  idl  it  strikes  the  Elk  River  in  the 
kp.     To  the  south  of  Lake  Winipeg  he  thinks  it 
max  perhaiTs  exiit  farther  to  the  eastward.     He  adda  that 
tliey  ore  pretty  numerous  amongst  the  clumps  of  yoi>d  that 


skirt  the  plaitis  of  the  Saskatchewan,  wtietij  iHey  live  in 
timall  families  of  six  or  seven  individual,  and  that  they 
feed  on  grass,  on  thp  youujr  shoots  of  willows  and  poplars, 
and  are  very  fond  of  the  hips  of  the  mmi  tf/anda^  which  forms 
mufh  of  the  underwood  in  the  districts  which  ihey  frequent. 

DescrijitioTi, — Height  at  the  shoulders  J^feet,  luorethan 
a  foot  exceed  in  j<  that  of  the  common  stjig.  All  the  tipper 
parts  and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  somewhat  lively  yellowish- 
brown;  a  black  mark  from  thti  angle  of  the  moulh  tilong 
the  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  a  brown  circle  round  the  eye.  The 
first  antlers  depressed  in  the  direction  of  the  facial  line. 
Neck,  mixed  red  and  black,  with  coar»e  black  hairs  descend- 
ing from  il  like  a  dewlap,  deeper  in  colour  than  tlie  sides. 
From  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  French  grey  ;  a  pale  yellow- 
ish patch  on  lite  buttocks,  bounded  on  the  thighs  by  a  black 
line ;  tail  yellowish,  *2i  inches  long,  whereas  it  is  neaiiy 
seven  hi  the  Em'opean  stag.  The  hair  of  a  mean  length  on 
the  shoulder^*,  the  hack,  the  flanks,  the  thiglis,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  head;  that  on  the  iiide-i  and  limbs  shorter,  but 
the  hair  is  very  long  on  the  sidis  of  the  head  posteriorly 
and  on  the  neck,  particularly  below,  where  they  form  the 
kmd  of  dewlap  above  alluded  to.  On  the  posterior  and 
outer  aspect  of  the  hind  leg  there  is  a  brush  of  tawny  huir 
which  surrounds  a  narrow  long  horny  substance.  Ears 
while  within  and  clothed  with  tutted  hair,  externally  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  neighbouring  parts.  A  naked  triangu- 
lar space  rovmd  the  larger  lachi7ma!  sinus  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit.  Hoofs  anialL  Like  the  common  stag, 
the  wapiti  has  a  muzzle,  ^jpper  canine  teeth,  and  a  soft 
tongue.  Tlie  quality  of  tlie  hair  Is  brittle,  and  there  is  a 
hhort  wool  beneath  ir.  Dr.  Richard-son  thii^ks  that  the 
Crees  give  it  the  name  of  'Stinking  Head'  on  account  of 
the  large  subprbita)  opening, 

fJahih.'^HcvLrne  gives  ihem  a  character  for  stupidity 
uurpa^ing  that  of  all  ilie  dcxT  kind.  He  says  that  they 
frequently  imike  a  shnll  whistling  and  quivering  uoitk;,  not 
very  unlike  the  braying  of  an  as^.  Mr.  Drum  mo  nd,  who 
saw  many  in  his  jounieys  through  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, informed  Dr.  Richanlson  that  it  does  not  tell 
like  the  English  deer.  F.  Cuvier  describes  the  cr)'  as  pro- 
longed and  acute,  t^onsisting  of  the  successive  soundjsa^  o,  w, 
(French),  uttered  with  so  much  strength  as  to  ofiend  the  ear. 

Utility  to  Man.—Dr,  Richardson  describes  the  flesh  of 
the  wapiti  as  coarse,  and  little  prized  by  the  natives,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  fat  being  hard  like  suet  It 
seemed  to  Dr.  Richardson  to  want  the  juicjue&s  of  venison, 
and  to  resemble  dry  but  ^i^mall  grained  beef.  Its  hide, 
when  made  into  leather  after  the  Indian  ftkshion,  is  said 
not  to  turn  hard  in  thying  after  being  wet,  and  in  that 
respect  to  excel  moose  or  rein-deer  leal  her. 

The  velvety  coverint^  of  the  horn.*i,  according  to  the  same 
author,  shrivels  and  is  rubiied  off  in  the  month  of  October, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rutting  season,  but  the  hoins 
themselves  do  not  fall  until  ihe  montli  of  March  or  April. 

Tho  pair  shed  by  '  Monkey/  (one  of  the  wapiti  kf^p(  hy 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  Regent's  Park)  on 
the  4th  March,  lb37,  weighed  264lbs. 
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Tlmt  the  wapiti  will  live  and  thrive  well  and  propagate 
in  Great  Britain^  there  is  now  no  doubt;  but  grand  as  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  is*  it  i&  not  probable  that  it  will 
be  bred  here  to  any  great  extent  on  ace^junt  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  its  venison. 

Hortis  ftesj^t'ie,  branched^  with  a  solitary  basitary  antler^ 
tciihout  median  antkra,  and  the  upper  antler  i/rdinarily 
simple. 

Thb  Axis  Dksu. 
Spotted  Specie9, 

Example. — 77<#  tpotted  Aris^  'Alic,  of  the  antient^  (Cte- 
lias);  Cert'iiJt  Axitf,  of  authors;  Axis  maculatufif  of  Smith. 
Deicriptiim^Siie  and  general  form  nearly  resembling 
hat  of  tlie  commcm  fallow -deer.    The  skin  is  at  all  times 
['a  rich  fawn  colour  s|>otted  with  white;  buti  as  Mr.  Ben- 
Hot  observes,  it  is  only  during  the  summer  that  any  siraila- 
^ty  exists  in  the  colour*  of  the  two  species,  for  the  fallow- 
Jeer  cliangcs  in  winter  to  a  uniform  brown,  while  the  axis 
[retains  its  spoltetl  livery  throUjThout  the  year*     Height  at 
Itho  shoulder  two  feet  six  or  seven  inchci*.  The  distribution  of 
hihe  spotii  varies  in  different  individuals.    The  ground  colour 
Lchanges  to  nearly  black  along  the  back ;  the  under  part:» 
drt*  snow  ^^hite.     Flanks,  sides,  shoulders,  hind  quarters, 
^und  part  of  the  neck,  spotted  as  above  mentioned.   There  is 
a  hrond  dusky  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  a  line  of  the  same 
colour  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  nose.    Tlie  male 
has  no  canine  teeth*  nor  has  the  female  any  horns ;  she  is 
generally  less  in  size  than  the  male,   and  resembles  him 
I  much  in  colour,  but  may  be  distmguijibcd,  it  is  said,  by  a 
fhile  longitudinal  line  on  the  tlanks.  The  young  resemble 
the  f  urenU. 
Ge(}graphical  DistHl/utitm, — India  and  the  larger  islands 
\_oV  tlic  Indian  Archipelago;  very  abundant  in  Bengal  and 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges* 

Habits,  ^*c. — Tlie  axis  haunts  the  thick  jungles  in  the 

ficiniiy  of  water,  and  the  British  sportsmen  hunt  it  under 

Rhe  nnme  of  the  Spotted  llni^  Dt'fT^     It  ft^erls  in  the  night, 

and  is  timid,  indolL'nt,  and  unld,  excepting  when  the  females 

have  young»  and  then  the  male  is  bold  and  llerce. 
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CCervtti  (^Axia)  Maculatui,] 

The  axis  Is  easily  domesticated,  and  in  England  has 
propagated  freely  in  captivity.  The  species  has  been  kept 
with  success  both  iti  menageries  and  open  parks,  to  botli  of 
which  its  form  and  colour  make  it  an  elegant  ornament. 

♦     » 

Spotless  species. 

Example.—  Cervus  Hiffpelaphus,  ot  Cuvier ;  Cer/  noir 
du  Bengale,  ou  I/tppelapne,  of  F.  Cuvier ;  Cer/  d*eau,  nu 
Mejangnnbattjoe,  of  the  Malays  of  Java,  according  to  Du- 
van  eel ;  Riisa  or  Rnnuaitan  (Black  Stag),  of  tlie  Javanese 
and  Sumatrans;  Rusa  Hippeluphtu^  The  Great  Busa,  of 
Smith. 

Detcriphon, — Sixe  and  proportions  about  those  of  the 
common  stag,  but  its  hair  is  rougher  and  harder^  and  when 
adult,  that  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  neck,  of  the  cheeks  and 
of  the  throat  m  long,  and  forms  a  sort  af  beard  and  matie. 


In  winter  its  colour  is  of  a  greyish  brown  moro  or  les«  deep;  1 
in  summer  it  is  of  a  brighter  and  more  golden  brown.    The  J 
croup  is  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  tail  is  broim  terminated  bj 
rather  long  hair. 

2,oca/i/y.— Supposed  to  be  Bengal  and  Sumatra  ;  probablff 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Til  is  is  supposed  to  be  tlic  Hippelaphui  of  Aristotle ;  but 
G.  Cuvier  who  once  was  of  that  opinion,  seems  in  the  Ist^t 
edition  of  his  *  R<Sgne  Animal*  to  consider  that  anollicr 
species,  Cenms  Aristotelis.CuiWt  living  in  the  north  of  1  ndi^^ 
in  the  animal  alluded  to  by  tlie  Greek  Zoologist. 


->:<, 


[CerfufRQtt)  Hippelaptitu.] 


TJorns  sessile,  brofiched,  with  a  median  tui  no  basdarf 

antler^ 

N.  B.  A  white  line  bordered  with  blaek  cutting  the  ^ 
of  the  muzzle  obHouely. 

Of  the  Old  Continent, 

Example. — The  Hoe,  or  Roebuck,  probably  the  Aopc/rc,  of 
Aristotle  ;  lorcas  nnd  Dorcas,  of  Onpian  ;  Caprca^  of  Pliny 

{Book  xi*  c.  37);    Caprea^  Caffffn/m,  /> -\     *'  ^  --cr; 

Capreolus^  of  Ray  and  of  SiUhald;  C^  .  o( 

Li  im  o&us ;  Cervus  m  in  imtts^  of  K  lein  -  A ^  'ifii 

i  female),  of  the  antic nt  British ;  Le  (  :  i  li; 

Capri  oh,  of  the  Italians  ;  Zorlito,  '  v,  of 

the  Spanish ;  Cattra  monies,  of  the  Portuguese ;  Itehbock 
(raaio)  Rehffees,  of  the  Germans;  Radiur,  Rabockt  of  tlie 
Swedes  ;  Raaedijr  Rtmebuk,  of  the  Danes. 

I>*?.«mfi//o«.— Length  about  3  foet  9  inches ;  biNght 
before,  about  2  feet  3  inches ;  behind,  2  feet  7  iticUci. 
Weight  from  about  50  to  60lbs,  Length  of  horns  from  ^ 
to  U  inches  ;  they  are  erect,  round,  and  divided  into  three 
branches  above';  their  lower  pait  is  deeply  furrowed  longitudi* 
nally-  Those  of  a  young  buck  in  its  second  yen-  pic; 

in  the  third  year  a  branch  appears ;  the  head  i  .  ic 

the  fourth  yeai".  In  the  winter  the  hair  on  the-  L,,.,.,  ^a  .^\iZ> 
the  lower  part  of  each  hair  is  ash-coloured,  there  is  a  nar- 
row bar  of  black  near  the  end,  and  the  tip  is  yellow.  On 
the  face  the  hair  is  black  tipped  with  yellow.    The  mx%  »» 
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pile  jellow  on  the  inside,  and  covered  with  long 

summer  the  coat  is  sihort  nnd  sinooih,  and  of  a 

tcldkh  colour.     The  chest,  belly,  leg*,  and  hiBidc  of 

^  14,  are  j'cllowisli  white ;  the  rump  is  cure  white,  and 

[very  short.     On  thn  outride  of  the  hind  leg,  below 

K,  is  a  tufl  of  long"  hair. 

rapftical  Degcripiton. — *  The  Roebuck  was  fornierly 

^  raon  in  Wales,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in 

it  at  present  tho  species  no  longer  caihIj*  in  any 

It  Bntam«  except  in  the  Scott liih  Highland^,' 

llii*  locality  given  by  P«nnant  when  he  wrote ;  and 

that^  according  to  Dr.  MoufTet,  it  wa^s  found  in 

ji  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  great 

p  the  Cheviot  hiUf>  according  to  Lcland,  in  that  of 

he  Eighth.    That,  at  ofie  time,  the  Roe  inhabited 

jhern  tiarts  of  the  kingdom  is  clear,  if  the  inforraa- 

tn  to  the  Editor  of  the  Xz^t  edition  of  the  British 

\  Ib  correct,  for  that  states  the  discovery  of  seven  or 

rns  of  the  Roe  in  the  peat  beds  near  Romsey,  in 

iire,  together  witii  il\c  coni])leto  head  of  a  beaver, 

ttneth  entire.  In  Irehind,  rhe  animal  is  not  known. 

frequent  in  France,  and  are  found  in  Italy,  Swe- 

Norn'ay.  and  Siberia.     Pennant,  who  gives  these 

says  that  the  first  that  are  met  with  in  Great  Bri- 

^in  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Rannoch, 

lliire;  the  last  in  those  of  LangwaK  in  Caithness; 

they  are  most  numerous  in  the  beautiful  forests  of 

Id,  in  the  midst  of  the  Grampians.    They  are  stdl 

;ivcly  plentiful  in  Scotland.     Su*  James  Carne^c 

|ftgo  had  a  battue,  in  which  forty  were  killed.     Hit 

'ardine  states,  that,  south  of  the  Forth,  it  is  now 

one  or  two  wilder  parks  only  possessing  a  few  ; 

nt  traces  of  its  former  abundance  are  found  in  the 

nties,  remains  and  skeletons  being  almost  yearly 

^d  from  most  of  the  larger  peat  mosses :  in  the 

Irooda  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  it  still 

L  The  same  autlior  speaks  of  its  fre<iu©ncy  in  many 

p  countries,  Germany,  Silesia,  &c.    {Naturalint^s 

rMammalia,  vol.  iii.) 

L  &c.  The  Roe  docs  not  keep  in  herds,  but  only 
lies  in  families  in  the  lower  coverts  and  less  wild 
jThe  female  goes  with  young  five  montlis,  and  pro- 
fawns  at  a  birth,  and  tlieikj  she  conceals  from 
;  They  are  said  to  live  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and 
p  to  reproduce  the  species  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
Pennant  observes,  thai  it  is  a  tender  animal,  and 
llffbn,  who  says,  that  in  the  hard  winter  of  1709 
almost  exiinguLiabed  in  Burgundy,  and  many 
ssed  before  it  was  restored  again*  It  is  gene- 
cd,  either  in  tho  covert,  or  by  the  sportsman,  who 
;aide  while  the  copse  or  wood  is  driven,  with  shot. 
pery  readily,  and  often  without  being  apparently 
struck !  we  have  heard  instances  of  their  being 
over  with  comparatively  small  shot.  As  soon  as 
Ti  tho  throat  is  cut,  and  the  animal  is  bung  up  by 
legs  on  the  fork  of  some  tree  to  bleed. 


^C*|jr#«ln*  Dare  a  «  ] 

-Herbage  and  tentler  shoots  of  underwood  in  tlie 
They  arc  aaid  to  be  verj'  fond  of  tho  ruhtu  loj-- 
illed  in  th*?  Highlands  the   roebuck   berry.      In 


[  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  broww 
I  on  tho  tender  branches  of  the  fir  and  the  birch'— (Pen- 
nant.) 

I'it/ittj  to  ;1faw.— Tlic  flesh  is  deliratc   food  when  well- 
killcd,  and  the  horn-*  arc  u<i»ed  for  handle*  of  couleuux,  Stc. 
Pennant  states  that  in  the  old  Welsh  laws  a  roebuck  was 
valued  at  the  same  price  as  a  she-goat, 
•  » 
New  ContincnL 

Exanijjiles,  the  Guazapuco  deer,  Mazoitht  ja/udom  of 
Smith,  Cenni.i  paludos^ts  of  Desmarent  and  Lie hti'u stein. 
Guarii'ptirti  of  D*Axara :  and  the  Guazidi  iA'  W Amm,  Ma- 
zama  eampeslris  of  Smith,  Cervu^  camp^Atriji  of  V.  Cuvier 
and  Desmarej^t,  Cf*rt'iut  fmcogaster  ?  of  Schreber,  The  for- 
mer IS  nearly  us  large  sis  the  common  stag  of  Europe,  and  of  a 
reddisli-bay,  excepting  the  inside  of  the  cars,  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast,  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  wljith  are  white. 
A  dark-brown  stripe  runs  irregularly  down  the  face  on  each 
side  of  the  lips  ;  the  eyebrows  and  checks  arc  paler,  and  the 
muzzle  is  large,  Locjihty,  th«  lower  district*  of  Paraguay, 
The  horns  of  the  latter  are  more  slender  than  those  of  the 
;  former,  generally  with  two  snags  only,  and  the  animal  is 
much  less  than  the  Guazapuco,  being  hardly  more  than 
two  feet  six  inches  at  the  shoulder.  It  frequents  the 
open  plains,  and  is  so  swift,  that  D'Azara  says  that  a  bors« 
cannot  overtake  it.  He  adds,  ihiit  the  venison  of  the  young 
deer  is  delicate,  but  that  the  tlcsh  of  the  old  is  strong. 
There  is  a  legend  that  if  the  flesh  be  applied  to  a  wound 
infliried  by  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  serpent  it  will  cure  it. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  colours,  which  are 
distributed  as  in  the  majority  of  the  Cervidm ^  but  it  is  said 
sometimes  to  vary  almost  to  white. 
I 

Horns  sesnle^  simple,  atid  irt/ormqfa  itihtio* 

THE  Brockets*  tZ^#  Daguets)  of  the  French,  subgenua 
Subido  of  Smith. 

Example.— The  Guasu-piia  of  D^Aiara,  Coastcu  t  Su- 
buio  ru/m  (Pita  B rochet)  of  Smith,  Cervus  ri^uM  of  F. 
Cuvier  and  Desmnrest. 

Description.— Uaxs^hi  about  twenty-nine  inches ;  general 
colour  reddish-brown ;  inside  of  cars  (hairs  short),  space 
round  the  lips,  lower  part  of  bead  and  tail,  hind  part  of 
belly,  buttocks,  and  inside  of  fore-legs  to  knees,  whitish. 
Females  without  horns,  nearly  of  the  same  reddish  lint, 
with  a  white  spot  above  the  nose  and  on  the  upper  lip. 

Locality.— "the  low  moist  woods  of  South  America, 
where  it  lives  in  large  herds,  and  as  ten  females  are  seen 
for  one  male,  it  is  supposed  that  their  appearance  gave 
currency  to  the  report  of  a  form  of  deer  on  the  New  Con- 
tinent without  boms.  They  arc  sery  fleet  only  for  the  first 
burst,  for  they  are  soon  rnn  down  by  dogs,  and  are  some- 
times captured  by  the  lasso  and  halls. 


tSttbnlo  rofitt.l 

The  GuasU'bira^  Cmvus  n^morivagui  of  Licbtenitoin» 
Bira  Roe  of  Smith ,  is  artother  example  of  this  form.  D' Azara 
seems  to  be  the  first  who  noticed  it.    This  delicate  little 

*  Bn>cK4«t,  Br«Kh0l,ntid  Prirktt  an  the  ter»a  ■pplivd  to  m  ywanf  ai»le  de«r 
t^nb  lt«  flrvt  ox  itBiiile  liotnt. 
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deer  is  only  twenty-six  inches  in  Icnstb,  and  its  aspect  is 
said  to  approach  that  of  the  sheei),  and  to  be  less  deer-like 
than  that  of  the  I^ta  lirac/wt.  The  ears  are  not  so  pointed 
at  the  extremily  as  those  of  the  lalier,  and  the  locrymal 
sinus  is  said  to  be  nearly  impert-eptible. 

Description.  Luwerpart  of  head  and  lips  whitish.  Space 
round  the  eyes,  inside  of  foie-legs,  and  from  lower  part  of 
breast  to  buttocks,  whitish-cinnamon.  Neck  and  all  the 
other  parts  brownish,  approaching  to  {rrcyiah,  each  hair 
bein^  tipped  witli  white.  Horns  short.  Locality  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Guazu-pita. 


[Subttlo  BcmoriTaguiiJ 

Horns  sujyported  on  a  long  osseous  pedicle  rising  from 
the  ofi  front  is. 
•  HE  Cervules  (Cervules  of  the  French,  Stylocerus  of 
Smith.) 


[Skull  of  MunUak.] 

Example. — The  Muntjak,  Chevreuil  des  Jndes  of  Alla- 
niand.    (Buffbn,  Dutch  edition.) 

Dr.  Hiirsfield  gives  the  following  as  the  svnonyms  of 
this  si)ciies.  Cervus  Muntjak,  der  Muntjak,  Zimmerman, 
(ieograpliische  Geschichtjc  des  Menschen  und  der  vier- 
.11.  ^it^en  Thiere,*  Leipzig,  17S0.  (From  the  communication 
of  I'ennanl).  Cervus  Muntjuk.  Cervus  rasiualis,  Boddaert, 
•  Klcn.  Anim.'  Rotterdam,  1785.  Cervus  Muntjac,  Schreb., 
Sau'^thiere.,  Gmel.,  Fischer,  Zoojrnos.,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool. ; 
Cfrvasmoschatuit,  Cervus  subcornutns,  Bloinv.,  Ibl6, 1822 ; 
Cervus  Muntjak  f  Ralllea's  Cat.  Linn.  Trans.;  Cervus 
Muntjac,  Cervus  Moschus,  Desm. 

IJescription.—Ahoixt  one-filth  larger  than  the  roebuck. 
Ileiirht  at  shoulders  about  two  feet  two  inches;  head 
pointed;  eyes  large,  with  lacrymol  sinuses;  cars  rather 
lare;e  ;  tail  short  and  flattened. 

In  the  living  animal  tliere  are  on  tlie  face  two  rough 
folds  of  the  skin,  considerably  distende<l  and  elevated,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  apart  above ;  and,  following  the  direction 
of  the  prominent  part  of  the  forehead,  tliey  imite  below,  so 
AS  to  mark  the  face  with  the  letter  V.  In  the  dried  subject 
the  folds  are  contracted,  and  three  distinct  ribs  appear, 


which,  observes  Dr.  Horsfield,  suggested  to  Peniuixit  tb 
name  of  rib-faced  deer.  General  colour  reddish-brow 
above ;  belly  and  front  of  the  thighs  pure  white.  Tl 
male  has  large  canines  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  female  )u 
none,  nor  has  she  horns. 

Lf>cality,  Habits,  Chase,  &c.— Dr.  Horsficld  states  tbi 
'  the  Muntjak  selects  for  its  retreat  certain  districts,  1 
which  it  forms  a  peculiar  attachment,  and  which  it  neri 
voluntarily  deserts.  Many  of  these  are  known  as  the  fi 
vourite  resort  of  our  animal  for  several  generations.  The 
consist  of  moderately-elevated  grounds,  diversified  by  ridge 
and  valleys,  tending  towards  the  acclivities  of  the  mor 
considerable  mountains,  or  approaching  the  confines  of  ca 
tensive  forests.  Such  districts  arc  by  no  means  uncomma 
in  Java :  they  are  covered  with  long  gross,  and  glirub  aoi 
trees  of  moderate  size,  growing  in  grou^ia  or  biuall  ihicketi 
and  they  generally  in:er^-ene  between  cultivated  tracts  am 
the  deep  forests.  Their  vegetation  is  peculiarly  adapted  V 
afford  to  our  animal  a  very  abundant  supply  of  nuurishment 
their  surface  is  covered  with  long  grass,  Sacchan/m  sficatum 
well  kn:)wn  to  persons  who  have  visited  the  interior  of  Jin 
by  the  name  ol  Allang-Allang,  and  the  groves  and  thickdi 
abound  with  Phyllanlhus  Emblicn,  Linn. :  these  two  planb 
constitute  its  principal  fou<l.  They  also  produce  many  spe 
cies  of  IJibiarus,  Orcwiur  Uremic  and  other  lualvueeoui 
plants,  all  which  are  greedily  eaten  by  the  Kidang.  Abou) 
the  middle  of  the  diy  season,  in  the  Javanese  winter,  jusi 
before  the  foliage  is  renewed,  the  shrubs  and  herboccou 
plants  covering  the  plants  and  small  woods  arc,  acconliii| 
to  an  old  and  universal  custom  in  Java,  set  on  flie ;  andthu 
I  these  tracts  are  prepared  for  a  new  vegetation,  which  if 
'  pears  shortly  before  the  annual  rains,  in  a  period  that  mqi 
be  compared  with  an  European  spring.  After  the  lapse  of  i 
few  weeks,  the  ground  and  shrubs  are  covered  with  fieA 
verdure,  and  a  most  abundant  sup]  ly  of  food  is  ready  fif 
the  Kidang.  These  districts,  being  in  most  cases  spariogljf 
supplied  with  water,  do  not  invite  un  extensive  po]«ulatioo: 
the  Kidang  is  not  molested  by  a  few  solitary  hamlets,  btf 
;  the  leaves  of  the  Convolvulus  Batatas,  and  of  many  legu- 
minous and  cucurbit aceous  plants,  which  always  surrouid 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  afford  it  an  occasional  repail 
Many  of  these  hamlets  might  be  enumerated,  which  would 
afford  a  pleasant  recollection  to  those  persons  who  hiv 
visited  the  nativo  courts,  or  the  eastern  capitals.  Jebre^ 
,  Ka>u-iu:ib,  and  Pring-ombo  near  Surakarta,  and  Kafr 
;  wuii^u  near  Samarang,  are  among  the  most  favourite.  Tbt 
I  native  inhabitants  of  the  Immlets  dispersed  tlirough  thi 
districts  in  which  the  Kidang  is  found,  do  not  posse>smeani 
to  undertake  the  chase;  but  it  affords  amusement  both  to 
£uro|)eans  and  natives  of  rank,  who  engage  in  it  in  diffop- 
ent  modes  with  great  ardour.  The  Cervu*  MunUak  has  4 
strong  scent,  and  is  easily  trackjiid  by  doj^.  Wlien  pitf- 
sued,  it  does  not  go  off,  like  tlie  stag,  iii  any  accideitfil 
direction :  its  flight  indeed  is  very  swift  at  first,  but  it  M 
rela.\es,  and  taking  a  circular  course,  returns  to  the  ^^ 
from  which  it  was  started.  The  natives,  acquainted  vift 
the  character  of  our  animal,  describe  it  as  possessing  a  gnJt 
portion  of  craft  iness,  combined  with  much  indolence.  After 
several  circular  returns,  if  the  pursuit  b^  continued,  the 
kidang  thrusts  its  hesul  into  a  thicket,  and  in  this  situa:ioB 
remains  fixed  and  motionless,  as  in  a  place  of  security,  and 
regardless  of  the  approach  of  the  sportsmen.  If  it  remuoi 
unobserved,  it  is  still  unwilling  to  quit  it^  haunt^ ;  and  ex- 
perienced hunters,  acquainted  with  its  natural  dispositioit, 
after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit,  return  the  following  day.  and 
in  many  cases  find  the  kidaiig  near  the  same  spot.  Tbe 
chase  of  the  kidang,  by  m(»ms  of  doga,  ^ordy  occasionally 
a  favourite  amusement  to  the  natives  of  rank  in  Java. 
Many  of  these,  especially  in  the  lixorc  distant  frovinccst 
keep'  large  packs  for  this  purpose,  which  arc  regularlf 
trained.  The  dogs,  vulgarly  denominated  pariahs  aru  the  ! 
indigenous  breed  of  the  islajid,  in  a  state  or  imperfect  d." 
mestication :  there  ai;c  sev.e^^  varieties:  ono  of  these  greatly 
resembles  the  Sumati^an  dog,  of  which  ^  description,  actoo- 
panied  by  a  figure,  is  given  by  General  p^wicke,  in  the 
13th  volume  of  ^he  Transactions  of  th,e  linnean  Society: 
the  body  is  lank,  and  ijbie  cars  crec^:  Uiey  iare  ferocious  in 
their  disposition,  and  ranely  show  any  alfadHuont  to  their 
masters.  Tlie  natives  of  JavM,  like  other  Mahominedaoi. 
entertain  prejudices  unfavourable  to  dogs:  they  rarely  treat 
them  with  kindness,  or  allow  them  to  approach  their  per- 
sons; and  it  is  only  in  extraofdinar>*  instance^  or  when 
they  contribute  to  their  amusement^  \jomX  they  feod  or  cara 
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ibr  them :  ffenemlly*  tbey  are  ill-treated,  and  left  to  provide 
for  themselves,  so  ihut  their  famishing:  condition  is  dis- 
gusting to  Europeans*     Mariy  of  these  dogs  are  extremely 
;irdent  and  oanrageous  in  the  pursu>t  of  Ihe  kidang  :  when 
the  chase  commences,  they  are  lei  with  a  line  by  an  attend- 
ant to  the  spot:  thti  peculiiir  exh;dation&  soon  dis**over  the 
kidan^:  the  do^s  are  discharged,  and  cummenc43  the  pur- 
suit with  E^reat  ardour,  while  the  sportsman  follows  more 
dehberatcly,  and  generally  ftnds  the  dogs  at  bay  with  the 
kidang.  The  male  animal  possesses  a  g^reai  share  of  courage, 
and  with  its  tiisks  make^  a  me^t  VLgorotis  defence :  many 
dogs  are  wounded  in  the  attack.  The  isportsmen  uniformly 
ftre  provided  with  remedies  and  applications,  and  by  a  simple 
suture  attempt  to  i>riite  those  wounds  which  are  not  imme- 
ly  fatal.  In  this  operation  they  fre':iuently  succeed,  and 
rve  their  moat  valuable  dogs ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
ig  makes  fatal  lacerations  in  the  neck  and  breast,  or 
lay»  open  the  abdomen.     But  although  possessed  of  great 
courage,  the  Ufe  of  the  kidang  is  not  tenacious,  antf  the 
tportaman,  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  generally  despatches  it 
with  small  shot.     The  natives  of  the  moat  (fistant  districts 
ire  in  the  habit  of  bringing  I  heir  best  dogs  to  the  capitals, 
occasion  of  their  half-yearly  attendunce,  to  perform  the 
1  services  to  the  sovereiorus,  when  their  sports  afford  an 
nal  amusement  to  the  European  inhabitants.    Other 
ies  of  chase  are  also  employed  by  the  natives  of  rank. 
€  in  particular  is  eoruraon  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
bland:  a  dbtriet  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  hunters,  and 
lie  kidang  is  driven  in  towards  a  central  spot:  farly  or  fjfiy 
\fi  are  in  this  manner  ufien  obtained  at  a  single  pur- 
Many  of  the  huniers  are  mounted,  and  Ihe  horses 
trainefl  to  the  charge.     The  sportsman  endeavours  lo 
ertttke  the  animal,  and  to  kill  it  by  a  stroke  with  a  Bword. 
le  inbabitants  of  Pui^ar  and  Blambangan,  two  provinces 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  possessing  a  small  popula- 
n,   but  abounding  in  extensive  plains  and   acclivities, 
hich  afford  an  ample  rang;.^  aud  abundant  pasture  to  the 
ng,  are  particnlnrly  skilled  in  this  sport.     The  best 
raes  are  trained  for  it:  the  sportsman,  without  a  saddle, 
lounu  on  the  naked  hack,  and  carrius  on  the  pursuit  with 
frantic  impetuosity  at  the  risk  of  his  liuibi  atid  neck, 
unni;  my  visit  to  these  districts,!  was  frequently  euter- 
ned  by  aged  natives  with  narratives  of  their  favourite 
rt,  and  of  tlic  dangers  and  ateidents  tbey  had  encoun- 
red  on  many  occasions;  but  these  had  not  diininisbed 
ir  ardour  fur  this  amusement*     The  native  stag  of  Java 
ucd  in  the  same  manner.     In  Banka  a  less  arduous, 
more  destructive  methvxl  is  etnj^loyed  to  ttxke  the  ki- 
a  long  rope  of  rattan  is  suspended,  at  a  proper  height 
ve  the  ground,  between  two  trees;  numerous  nooses,  of 
same  material,  liang  from  this,  in  n  close  and  continued 
Ties,  and  the  kidang,  driven  towards  it,  pursued  by  dogs 
td  blindt-d  hy  fear,  does  not  pcrLoive  the  slender  rattan, 
id  thrusting  his  head  into  a  noose,  is  strangled  on  the 
•t.     The  kidang  has  other  enemies  and  pursuers  besides 
an:  the  tiger  and  leopard  also  approach  its  retreat^  and 
ny  are  annually  destroyed  by  thf  ra»    But  in  a  mild  cli* 
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mate  a  constant  and  reg:u!ar  supply  of  food  abounds,  and  no 
great  variation  or  de«trease  is  observed  in  their  number. 
The  kidang  is  impatient  of  confinement,  and  is  not  tilted 
for  the  same  degree  of  domestication  as  the  stag.  It  i» 
however  occasionally  found  in  theenctosures  of  natives  and 
Buropeans,  but  re<|uires  a  considerable  ran-e  to  live  coni' 
fortably :  it  is  cleanly  in  its  habits,  and  duhcate  in  its  choice 
of  food.  The  flesh  affords  an  excellent  venison,  whuh  is 
often  found  on  the  tables  of  Europeans.  The  natives  eut 
the  males,  and  always  present  them  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  their  feasts;  but  in  consequence  of  &time  peculiarities  in 
the  habits  of  the  females,  they  have  an  aversion  to  them  as 
food/ 

FosaiL  DttRR. 

The  remains  of  deer  are  sulHciently  numerous  in  beds  of 
the  third  period  of  the  tertiarv  series,  and  in  caverns.  Thus 
in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  Dr*  ))uckland  found  evidences  of 
at  least  three  species,  the  smallest  being  very  nearly  of  the 
size  and  form  of  a  fallow-deer,  the  largest  agreeing  in  size 
with,  but  differini;  in  form  from,  the  elk,  and  a  third  of 
intermediate  size,  approaching  I  hat  of  a  large  stag  or  rtd- 
deer.  The  skeletons  of  annnals  found  in  the  recent  sbeil- 
marls  of  Scotland,  according  to  Mr*  Lydl,  all  belong  to 
species  which  now  inhabit  or  are  known  to  have  been  in- 
digenous in  Scotland.  Several  hundred,  he  obsenes,  liave 
been  procured  within  the  last  century  from  five  or  sLx  small 
lakes  in  Forfarshire,  where  shell-marl  has  been  workud. 
Those  of  the  stag  (Cervas  Eluphm)  are  stated  to  be  tlie 
most  numerous;  and  if  the  other*  be  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  abundance,  they  will  follow,  accordmir  lo 
Mr  Lyell,  nearly  thus: — Ox,  boar,  borse»  dog,  haie,  fox, 
wolf,  and  cat.  The  beaver,  he  adds,  seems  very  rare ;  but  it 
has  been  found  in  the  shell  marl  of  Loch  Marhe  in  Perth- 
shire, and  in  the  parish  of  Edrom  in  Berwickshire. 

Remains  of  deer  occur  in  other  oSssifemus  caverns  besides 
Kirkdale,  as  in  Banwell  rave,  in  the  Muggendorf  cavctus, 
tho  Grotto  d'Ecbenoz,  and  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  at  Chockier;  as  well  as  in  the  osseous  brec- 
cias of  Gibraltar,  Cette,  Nice,  Corsica,  and  Aniibes.  M. 
Bertrand  de  Doue  found  among  the  hones  entombed  in  and 
beneath  volcanic  matter  near  St.  Privat  d*Alher  tVolay  I  a 
large  proportion  of  remains,  referable  to  at  least  four  un- 
determined speeies  of  Cervi,  in  company  with  ffhinacerm 
lepturktnus  and  Hyrtfia  speleea;  and  M.  Robert  extracted 
from  the  ferruginous  beds  at  Cussac  (Uaute  Loire)  the  bones 
of  seven  species  of  deer  (to  two  of  which  he  u-signs  the 
names  of  Cervux  SoiiUkantJf,  and  CDunnt  Polipjuciift,)  ac- 
companied by  the  bones  of  the  antelop,  Bos  Urus  tmd  Bos 
Velaunus,  two  specie*  of  horse,  Elef)naii  primigrmujs^  hhi- 
fiof'eros  leptorhinusi  and  Tapir  Arvernemis.  Among  the 
fossd  species  enumerated  we  find,  under  section  «,  Cetrus 
giganiem,  Cervus  Eunjreros,  atul  Cervus  Americanux ; 
under  action  /3^  Cerhua  Guettardi ;  iiud  under  j3 '% 
Cervus  Hibcrnus^  and  Cervus  Somonensis. 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  subk»ined  illustrations  of 
liie  gigantic  fossil  elk,  or  rather  stai^.  The  skeleton  is  t^iken 
from  that  in  the  c^lleetion  at  Edinburgh,  communicated  by 
Professor  Jameson  to  Cuvicr.  It  was  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  a  marl  full  of  firesh- water  shell?,  at  the  depth  of 
eighteen  feet.  The  dimensions  are  *  six  feet  high,  nine 
feet  long,  and  in  height,  to  the  top  of  the  right  horn,  nine 
feet  seven  inches  and  a  half 

The  skull  and  horns  are  taken  from  Cuvier's  figure  of 
the  noble  specimen  deposited  in  the  Paris  Museum  by 
Colonel  Til  or  n  ton. 

Captain  Proby  Cautley.  F.G.S.,  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Re* 
mains  of  Mammalia  found  in  the  Sewalik  Mountains,  at 
the  soulheru  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  between  the  Sutluj  and 
the  Ganges/  enumerates,  among  the  fine  collectiun  of 
bones  found  by  him,  those  of  the  elk,  and  several  vatietiea 
of  deer.  In  the  district  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges 
he  obtained  the  remains  of  more  species  of  deer  than  one  in 
the  marl  or  clay  conghimerale,  described  as  consisting  of 
fragments  of  indurated  clay,  cemented  by  clay,  sand,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  Professor  Kaup  discovetetl  the  bones  of 
the  following  deer,  Cervi  anocerus,  trigonocerm,  dicrano- 
cerm,  and  cnriocfriis,  in  the  sand  resting  unon  the  calcaire 
grossier  in  Rhenish  Ilesse,  in  company  with  Dinotherium, 
etc.  &c.  Deer  theiefore  may  be  considered  lo  have  existed 
in  the  second  and  third  tertiary  ^leriofls,  VUK.  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  periods  of  LvelL 
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10  remains  of  Ihis  extmct  animal  have  been  fbund  in 
t  and  marl  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
"mnce,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Silesia,  and  in  Lombardy. 
We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  mere  oulhne  of  this  in- 
tmg  and  extens^ive  family,  nnd  the  student  should  con- 
It  for  tlie  spedes  the  works  of  G.  and  F,  Cuvier,  especially 
e  *0^seinens  fo&siles'  (►f  the  former;  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Smith,  in  GritRth's  Cyvier;  of  Lichtensicin  (Sangethiere); 
of  Richardson  iFuumi  Bar eali- Americana),  He  should 
refer  to  the  Proceedin*is  of  the  Zoological  ScKiiely  of 
don  ;  for,  nimierous  as  the  spcciei  already  are,  new  ones 
daily  occurring.  Other  W€rks»  wdl  occur  to  the  leanied, 
we  ought  not  to  forget  the  Ruiuinnntia^  by  Sir  William 
Jardine  {Naturalist's  Library^  *  Mammalia,*  vol.  iii.,  J835>, 
where  much  valuahle  information*  ably  illustrated,  will  be 
foinnh 

DEFAMATION;    the  speaking    slanderous  words   of 
r.     Tijc  injured  party  may  bring  an  action  to  recover 
,  but  to  enable  him  to  succeed,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
%L\iy  thai  the  words  should  contain  an  express  imputation  of 
Musc  crime  or  raisdemeanor  which  would  make  hira  liable 
to  punishment ;  or,  if  the  words  are  not  actionable  in  them- 
selves,  some  speciol  damage  should  be  proved  to  have  resulted 
&Dtn  thera  to  the  plaintiff  There  are  certain  case«,  however, 
where  words  are  fcpokcn  of  a  tradesman   or    professional 
n  in  the  way  of  his  trade  or  profession,  as  that  a  trades- 
is  insolvent,  or  that  an  aitorney  deserves  to  he  struck 
the  roll,  in  which  the  plaintiff^  by  reason  of  the  character 
he  fills,  may  recover  d:imagest     Of  the  first  cla^is  a  recent 
cose  affords  an  illustration.     A  churchwarden  was  accused 
by  the  defendant  of  having  stolen  one  of  the  church  bell- 
lo{ies:  it  was  held  that,  as  the  property  of  the  bell-ropes 
vested  in  the  churchwarden,  the  words  did  not  impute 
le  to  the  plainiitf  for  which  he  was  puniihable,  and 
uontly  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained.     In 
Jbmier  times,  actions*  i4jr  slander  w  ere  very  rare ;  and  though 
"*■  *ias  been  frequently  said  that  actions  for  worda  ipoken 
heat    or  anger,    suddenly   and    without    deliberation, 
t  not  to  be  encouraored,  yet  it  has  been  truly  obsened 
Wray,  Ch,  Just.)  that  unless  the  |)arty  injured  by  false 
malicious  scandal  had  a  remedy  at  law,  it  would  leafl  to 
fnal  violence,  and  the  consequences  might  be  fatal.    In 
ca,ses,  malice  in  law  may  be  inferred,  but  in  actions 
slander    primd    facie   excusable   on    account   of  the 
of  publishing  the  slanderous  matter,  malice  in   fact 
be   proved;  it   is  scarcely  nece,ssary  to  observe,  that 
•p«oia1  damage  is  proved,  the  existence  of  malice  is 
laterial.    Defamation  is  also  punishable  in  certain  cases 
idictment  and  criminal  information.     Where  the  slan- 
lua  matter  is  spoken  of  a  poer,  the  offence  is  termed 
idalum  magna  turn,  and  is  made  punishable  by  various 
ttes :  this  mode  of  proceeding  however  may  he  said  to 
become  obsolete. 

le  ecclcsiaslical  courts  have  |)ower  to  punish  for  defa- 
mation relating  simply  to  spiritual  affairs;  as  an  iroputation 
ttmt  the  complainant  is  a  heretic:  but  these  courts  can  only 
imnishracnt  by  way  of  penance;  they  cannot  award 
^.     An  action  may  also  be  maintained  for  slander 
uf  utlc  to  an  estate  or  properly ;  hut  in  this  case  the  plaintiff 
nju«t  prove  malice  express  or  implied :  it  is  not  sufficient 
*     defendant  should  allege  title  in  himself,  or  make 
us  to  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  if  he  had  reasonable 
grounos  for  so  doing.   (Cowel ;  M'Culloch  ;  Selwyn,  N*P*} 
,|LiBKL ;  Slander.] 

DEFEAZANCE  (from  the  French  verb  d^^faire,  to 
make  voidK  is  an  instrument  which  defeats  the  force  or 
operation  of  some  other  deetl,  estate,  or  interest,  upon 
the  performance  of  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Defea- 
tanees  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  applicable  to  freehold 
estates ;  the  other,  to  terms  of  years  and  executory  estates, 
ai^  to  recognisances,  bonds,  and  other  executory  interests. 
The  former  must  be  a  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same 
tune  with  that  to  be  defeated,  and  formini^  part  of  the  same 
transaction.  In  this  manner  mortgages  were  fomierly 
made,  the  mortgagor  enfe^jfUng  the  mortgngee,  and  at  the 
same  time  exccutfng  a  deed  of  defeazance.  Defeai&nces 
have  been  discountenanced  by  the  courts,  as  affording  op- 
portunities for  fraud,  and  they  are  now  rarely  used  as  ap- 
phcablo  to  titles,  it  bemg  far  better  to  make  the  contlitions 
apparent  on  the  deed  itself  (See  lord  Talbot's  Remarks  in 
Co.  Tamp.  Talb^  p.  64.1 

The  latter  kind  of  defeasances  may  be  made  either  at  the 
tuneof  the  anginal  traosactian,  or  at  any  subseqtient  period : 


it  has  been  Kaid  that  every  defeazance  roust  be  made  by  deed : 
hut  other  authorities  have  laid  duwn  that  it  need  only  be  by 
means  as  high  and  solemn  as  tiie  inst-rumcnt  to  be  defeatea. 

By  the  stat.  3  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  39,  dcfeazances  to  warrants 
of  attorney  and  cognovits  must  be  written  upon  the  same 
paper  or  parchment  as  the  instruments  themselves.  (BL 
Com.;  Sheppard*s  Touchstone;  Co.  Litt.) 

DEFERENT,  a  circle  or  oval  curve  on  which  the 
centre  of  another  oval  moves,  whde  a  planet  is  supposed  to 
move  round  the  latter.  Tlie  term  is  one  of  fhe  Ptolemaic 
Hypothesis.  Thus  the  earili**  orbit,  to  choose  an  exmnple 
out  of  the  modern  system,  is  a  deferent  on  which  the  nio<jn*s 
orbit  is  carried.  But  to  make  this  example  perfectly  repre- 
sent the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  Ptolemy,  we 
must  iupposc  the  system  of  Tycho  Brabe  to  be  the  real 
one,  ana  a  spectator  in  the  sun  assuming  the  Cbpemican 
system. 

'  DEFFA'ND,  MARIE  DE  VICHY.  MARQUISE  DU, 
daughter  of  Gaspard  de  Vichy,  Count  of  Champ  Rond,  was 
born  in  1596.  She  was  brought  up  to  figure  in  the  world, 
accordinsjtothe  received  expression  ;  ihat  is  to  say,  to  slane 
in  the  saloons  of  the  capital.  She  had  natural  parts,  wit, 
playfulness,  and  taste,  which  her  education  tended  to 
stimulate,  rather  than  to  form  her  heart.  In  17 IS  she 
married  the  Marquis  du  Deffand,  a  colonel,  and  afltensards 
general,  in  the  French  service.  Having  some  time  after 
separated  from  her  husband,  she  had  her  own  establish- 
ment, her  parties,  her  admirers,  and  her  petits  soupers. 
She  lived  like  many  other  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  of  th^ 
times  of  the  Regency  and  of  Louis  XV.,  and  her  corre- 
spondence throws  much  light  on  the  manners  of  that  age. 
She  numbered  among  her  tViends  and  correspondents  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  France,  such  a^  President 
Ht'nauli,  Montesquieu.  Marmontel,  D*Alembert,  Voltaire, 
&(!.  After  the  death  of  her  biisbanil,  in  175t),  in  order  to 
accommodate  herself  to  Iter  reduced  income,  she  gave  up 
her  eslablishment,  and  took  apartments  in  the  external  or 
extra- c1  austral  part  of  the  C'onvenl  of  St.  Joseph,  m  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique,  where  she  spent  the  rem*ining  thirty 
years  of  her  life.  She  continued*  however,  her  evening 
parties,  which  were  in  great  repute  for  wit,  pleasantry,  and 
boo  ton,  and  to  which  most  foreigners  of  distinction  who 
resorted  to  Paris  were  introduced.  Being  afBictcd  ^lith 
blindness,  she  took  as  a  companion  and  reader  an  unpro- 
tected young  person.  Mile,  do  TEipinasse;  but  she  after* 
wards  became  jealous  of  her,  and  they  parted  ;  on  which 
occasion  Madame  du  Deffand  quarrelled  with  D*Alembcrt 
also.  She  continued,  though  blind,  to  correspond  with  her 
friends,  and  e5|)ecially  with  Voltaire  and  Horace  Walpule, 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  She  died  at  St.  Joseph,  in  Sep- 
tember, 178t>,  in  her  84lh  year.  Madame  du  Deffind  pos- 
sessed some  very  valuable  qualities :  she  had  real  wit  and 
taste  wUhout  affectation,  and  much  tact  and  sound  judg- 
ment  whenever  caprice  or  prejudice  did  not  lead  her  a»lray. 
She  had  a  quick  perception  of  merit  of  ever>'  kmd,  and  her 
house  was  always  open  to  it :  she  had  a  horror  of  dogma- 
tism, exaggeration,  and  pedantry:  although  a  free-thiukrr, 
she  never  partook  of  that  absurd  fanaticism  against  re- 
hgion  which  characteriaed  some  of  the  philosophic  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Her  judgment  was  too  calm 
and  aober  not  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  nhilo^n- 
phical  intolerance;  she  even  gave  some  gowl  advice  to 
Voltaire  on  this  subject,  and  was  one  of  the  very  tew 
who  spoke  frankly  to  him.  In  her  correspondence  with 
Walpole  she  judt(cs  Voltaire  rather  severely.  *  Corre- 
spondance  de  Madame  du  Deffand  avec  M.  Wali-ole  de 
1766  k  1780,  suivie  de  ses  Leltres  4  M.  de  Voltaire  de  1759 
i  1  775,'  4  vols.  8vo,,  Paris,  1810  ;  and  also  *  Corre«»pond.inro 
in^dite  de  Madame  du  Deffand  avec  D'Alembert,  Mon- 
tes<{uieu,  le  PrC>sident  H^nault,  &c.,  suivie  des  Lett  res  de 
M.  de  Voltaire  ik  Madame  du  Deffand,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Pans, 
1809,  wilh  a  biographical  notice. 

DEFILADING,  is  that  part  of  fortification  the  object  of 
which  is  to  determine  (when  the  intended  work  would  be 
commanded  hy  eminences  within  the  range  of  llrc-arms), 
the  directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart  or  parapet, 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  work  may  not  be  incommoded 
by  a  ftre  directed  to  it  from  such  eminences. 

If  it  be  requirod,  wilh  a  given  height  of  parapet,  to  ap- 
proach obliquely  a<i  near  as  ])os5iblo  to  an  eminence,  \hc 
following  process  is  adoptetl,  the  situation  of  the  rampart  or 
parapet  at  that  extretniiy  of  the  intended  line  which  i^  far- 
thest from  the  eminence  being  also  given.    A  line  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  drawn  from  the  commanding  emmence,  or 
rather  from  a  point  about  eight  feet  above  it,  through 
another  point  which  represents  the  crest  or  summit  of  the 
intended  parapet  at  the  given  place,  and  to  be  continued 
till  it  intersects  the  natuVal  ground  in  rear  of  that  part  of 
the  line  of  parapet.  This  crest  is  considered  as  the  vertex 
of  a  cone  whose  ba:;e  is  a  circle,  on  the  ground,  having  fbr 
its  radius  a  line  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  parapet  to 
the  rear  extremity  of  the  ground  to  be  pix)tected  (which 
distance,  however,  must  always  be  less  tnan  that  of  the 
intersection  above  mentioned).  Then  a  line  being  drawn 
on  the  plan,  from  the  point  vertically  under  the  given  crest, 
parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  intersection  and 
touching  the  circle,  will  be  the  direction  of  the  intended 
rampart  or  parapet,  whose  height  must  be  everywhere 
equal  to  that  which  was  given.  By  this  construction  all 
the  lines  of  fire  from  the  commanding  eminence,  and  pass- 
ing closely  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  will  be  in  a  plane 
meeting  the  ground  on  that  eminence,  and  touching  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cone. 

Again,  if  it  be  required,  when  the  plan  of  the  work  is 
determined,  to  ascertain  the  heights  of  a  rampart  or  parapet 
in  diflferent  places,  so  that  the  interior  maybe  protected 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  a  commanding  eminence 
beyond,  the  relative  heights  of  the  principal  inequalities  of 
the  ground  with  respect  to  some  horizontal  plane,  techni- 
cally called  the  plane  of  comparison,  (which  generally 
passes  through  the  highest  or  the  lowest  point)  must  be 
found  by  the  spirit  level.  An  oblique  plane,  technically 
called  the  plane  of  site,  must  be  imagined  to  touch  the 
summit  of  the  eminence  in  front,  to  pass  above  all  the  inter- 
mediate ground,  and  to  meet  that  in  rear  of  the  work;  then 
the  relative  heights,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  compa- 
rison, of  the  several  points  in  the  plane  of  site  which  are 
vertically  above  the  inequalities  before  mentioned  of  the 
natural  ground,  must  be  computed,  and  the  differences 
(which  express  the  heights  of  the  plane  of  site  above  the 
natural  ground  in  such  places)  being  added  to  the  given 
height  which  Iho  rampart  or  parapet  is  to  have  above  the 
plane  of  site,  the  sums  will  express  the  heights  to  which 
the  works  are  to  be  raised  above  the  natural  ground  at  the 
same  places. 

When  the  work  is  of  small  importance,  the  elevations  of 
the  parapets  above  the  ground  are  generally  determined  by 
the  eye — thus : — Pickets  are  planted  in  convenient  places, 
chieliy  at  the  angles  of  the  intended  work  (the  plan  of 
which  has  been  already  traced  on  the  ground,)  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  commanding  eminence,  the  picket  in  this 
place  being  about  eight  feet  high.  The  visual  rays  being 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  top  cf  this  picket  to  two  or 
more  points,  which  must  bo  iil-o  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  rear  of  the  work,  the  intersections  of  these  rays 
with  the  pickets  planted  on  the  magistral  or  ground  line 
of  tlie  work,  will  show  the  heights  to  which  the  parapet  is 
to  be  raised  at  those  places  in  order  that  the  interior  may 
be  effectually  protected. 

A  similar  process  is  employed  when  it  is  required  to 
protect  the  defenders  of  any  parapet  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  their  rear ;  in  which 
case  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  raise,  in  the  interior  of 
the  work,  a  mass  of  earth,  which  is  called  a  traverse  or  a 
parados,  according  to  its  situation. 

DEFILE,  in  military  writings,  is  a  name  given  to  any 
narrow  way.  Every  piece  of  ground  which,  in  consequence 
of  local  impediments,  can  be  passed  by  a  column  only  on  a 
narrow  front,  is  called  a  defllo.  Such  are  roads  along  val- 
leys, between  walls  or  hedges,  or  over  dykes  raised  across 
marshes.  Sometimes  also  the  term  is  applied  to  a  street  in 
a  village,  and  to  the  path  over  a  small  bridge. 

DEFINITION  {definire,  to  mark  out  a  boundary,) 
is  the  process  of  stating  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word,  by 
means  of  other  words.  From  so  boundless  a  subject,  we^ 
can  only  select  a  very  few  points,  such  as  have  reference  to* 
the  most  common  uses  or  the  term.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  that  all  definition  contains  a  species  of  fal- 
lacy, if  considered  as  an  absolute  determination  of  the 
meaning  of  words.  Quis  aistodiet  ipsos  cuModes  f  who 
shall  determine  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  make  up 
the  definition?  The  process  of  definition  can  never  appear 
satisfactory  unless  it  bo  considered  as  a  transition  from 
many  words  to  the  single  term  which  it  is  agreed  shall 
stand  for  their  meaning,  be  that  what  it  may.  All  attempts 
at  absolute  definition  must  end  in  confusion  of  ideas. 


But  at  least,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  the  matnemitica. 
sciences  are  founded  upon  exactness  of  definition.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  this  assertion  coupled  with  another, 
namely,  that  these  sciences  depend  entirely  upon  definitions. 
In  a  certain  sense  both  are  true,  but  that  sense  is  not  the 
most  freauent  meaning  of  them.  The  exactness  of  mathe- 
matical aefinition  is  not  of  arbitrary  construction,  but  t 
consequence  of  the  exactness  of  the  notions  which  all  mea 
have,  or  may  be  made  to  have,  upon  the  things  which  the 
words  represent.  There  is  no  exactness  in  the  fundamental 
definitions  of  mathematics,  verbally  considered,  but  only 
much  confusion  arising  from  the  attempt  to  introduce  con- 
ventional accuracy.  The  words  *  straight  line'  carry  with 
them  their  own  meaning,  and  even  explain  the  attempt 
which  is  made  to  explain  them  ;  for  no  one  would  easilj 
guess  what  sort  of  line  it  is  which  '  lies  evenly  between  iti 
extreme  points,'  unless  he  were  awafe  that  it  is  a  '  straight* 
line  which  these  words  attempt  to  describe. 

Definition  may  be  purely  nominal,  or  it  may  be  such  t 
description  of  the  thing  defined  as  amounts  to  a  statement 
of  some  one  of  its  fundamental  properties.  The  first  we  ftt 
in  the  words  *  isosceles  triangle,  the  definition  of  which  is  t 
simple  annunciation  that  we  intend  to  use  a  Greek  term. 
The  second  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Concave  and 
CopnrBX,  in  which  the  definition  is  made  by  means  of  an 
absolute  mathematical  property  of  the  thing  defined :  thi 
relative  position  of  the  spectator,  the  cur\e  in  question,  and 
a  straight  line,  do  not  enter  into  the  notion  which  the  woidi 
immediately  suggest.  The  method  of  Euclid  is  to  supply  t 
rough  and  descriptive  definition  addressed  to  the  common 
notion  of  the  word,  followed  by  an  assumption  of  a  mathe- 
matical property  under  the  shape  of  an  axiom.  Thui  t  • 
straight  line  is  *  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme 
points;'  while  the  real  definition,  or  distinction  between 
straightness  and  the  contrary  is  contained  in  the  axiom 
'  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.'  Every  attempt 
at  mathematical  definition,  which  does  not  rest  upon  the 
selection  of  a  substantive  property  of  the  thing  defined, 
to  be  the  test  of  its  existence,  is  either  the  mere  substi- 
tution of  words  for  words,  or  an  attempt  to  make  tfait 
mere  substitution  effect  something  more  than  lies  in  it  to 
perform. 

The  conditions  of  a  good  definition  are,  1,  perfect  axio- 
matic evidence  that  the  property  which  is  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing test  belongs  to  the  object  intended  to  be 
defined,  and  to  nothing  else ;  2,  entire  separation  of  tht 
part  of  the  property,  if  any,  which  admits  of  being  demon- 
strably connected  with  the  notion  defined,  from  tluit  wUdi 
contains  the  assumption ;  3,  the  introduction  of  the  deflnitioa 
in  the  proper  place,  namely,  when  the  necessity  for  a  net 
verbal  representation  has  begun  to  appear. 

DEFLAGRATIC^  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  thi 
sparkling  combustion  of  substances  without  violent  exfdih 
sion :  thus  when  nitre  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  are  mixed 
and  ignited  or  thrown  into  a  hot  crucible,  the  oombntioo 
which  occurs  is  of  the  kind -termed  deflagration. 

DEFLECTION.  A  term  applied  to  the  distance  bf 
which  a  curve  departs  from  another  curve,  or  fr-om  a  straigiit 
line ;  and  also  to  any  effect  either  of  curvature  or  of  discon- 
tinuous change  of  direction.  It  is  used  where  any  '  bending 
off'  takes  place,  which  is  in  fact  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word. 

DE  FOE,  DANIEL,  the  spn  of  James  Foe,  a  butcher 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  was  born  in  London,  in  166L 
Of  his  youthful  years  we  have  nothing  particular  to  relate. 
His  father,  who  was  a  dissenter,  sent  him  to  a  dissenting 
academy  at  Ncwington  Green,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  As  the  only  education  he  received  was  at  this  time, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  applied  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. Different  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  fail 
prefixing  *  De'  to  the  family  name  of  Foe:  the  true  came 
of  his  doing  so  was  probably  a  desire  to  conceal  the  lownen 
of  his  origin,  and  a  belief  that  this  addition  would  eftct 
the  object.  Do  Foe  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1683. 
when  he  published  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  war  that  vis 
tlien  carried  on  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Turk* 
Two  years  afterwards,  his  aversion  to  James  the  Second  and 
his  government  and  his  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  Pro- 
testantism induced  him  to  enlist  under  the  duke  of  Mon 
mouth,  whose  rash  and  ill -concerted  conspiracy  was  tht 
cause  of  so  many  executions.  Our  author  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  fate  that  numbers  of  his  companions 
suffered.    De  Foe  had  for  some  yean  been  engated  im 
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tnde,  first  as  a  hose-factor  and  wool-dealer  (in  the  prosc- 
cuiiun  uf  which  latter  hranch  of  his  business  he  is  said  by 
Wilion,  in  his  *  Lite  and  Times  of  De  Foe,*  to  have  made 
more  than  one  voyage  to  Spain; ;  he  afterwards  established, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tilbury  Fort,  a  manufactory  of  brick  and  pan-tiles,  which, 
until  then,  had  always  been  imported  from  Holland.  The 
introduction  of  this  manufacture  was  doubtless  a  consider- 
able benefit  to  this  country.  Da  Foe,  however,  did  not 
profit  by  it :  bis  lively  imagination,  his  ardent  temper,  his 
eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  dis- 
qualified him  for  commercial  matters.  His  circumstances 
became  involved,  and  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was 
taken  out  against  him :  his  creditors,  however,  for  whose 
payment  he  made  the  most  honourable  exertions,  were  all' 
ultimately  satibficd. 

In  January,  1687-S,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
city  of  J^ndon;  and  in  IGUd  wus  appointed  accountant  to 
the  commissioners  for  managing  the  duties  on  glass;  a 
chor^-lived  occupation,  which  he  unfortunately  lost  in  1699, 
vben  the  tax  was  suppressed.  In  the  beginning  of  1 700 
he  published  the  '  True-born  Englishman,'  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  a  libel  on  King  William,  which  had  been  written 
bj  Tutchin.  This  defence  pleased  the  king,  who  not  only 
admitted  the  author  to  an  audience,  but  bestowed  on  him 
the  more  substantial  reward  of  a  present  of  money.  From 
the  good-will  that  the  king  appeared  to  bear  him,  he 
had  hopes  of  again  obtaining  some  public  emploj'ment ;  but 
these  expectations  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  death  of  the 
king  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  new  reign 
hfi  could  expect  no  favours  from  the  government ;  he  had 
alwajw  been  obnoxious  to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  its  ad- 
herents. This  source  of  profit  then  being  dried  up,  without 
much  chance  of  its  re-oi)ening,  he  betook  himself  diligently 
to  his  pen,  to  which  alone  he  could  siifely  trust  for  his  sub- 
sistence. He  wrote  with  unwearied  assiduity :  but  the  loss 
of  his  patron,  the  king,  was  soon  severely  felt.  By  an  ironical 
pamphlet,  called  *  The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,* 
he  gave  bitter  offence  to  many  powerful  bodies  in  the 
state.  The  high-church  party  resented  it  as  a  libel,  and 
ofiere<l  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  author.  The 
House  of  Commons  (February  25,  1702-3)  angrily  resolved 
that  tliis  scandalous  book  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hanflrman-;  and  the  secretary  of  state  issued  the  following 
pFOclamation : — *  Whereas  Daniel  De  Foe,  alias  De  Fooe, 
IS  charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet, 
entitled  "The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters.  He  is  a 
middle-sized  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown 
eomplexion,  and  dark-brown  coloured  hair,  but  wears  a  wig : 
a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole 
near  his  mouth.  Whoever  shall  discover  the  gjiid  Daniel 
De  Foe  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
State,  or  any  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  peace,  so  as  he 
may  be  apprehended,  sliall  liave  a  reward  of  50/. :  to  be  paid 
upon  such  discovery.*  He  was  shortly  after  caught,  fined, 
pilloried,  and  imprisoned.  *  Thus,*  says  he,  *  was  I  a  second 
time  ruined ;  for  by  this  affair  I  lost  above  3500/.'  (Ballan- 
tyne's  Mem.  of  De  Foe,  in  Sir  W.  Scott*8  Prose  Works,  vol.  iv.) 
During  the  time  that  he  was  confined  in  Newgate  he  wrote 
an  ode  to  the  pillory,  and  matured  a  scheme  for  *  The 
Review,'  a  paper  exclusively  written  by  himself,  which 
ibr  more  than  nine  years  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or 
three  times  a  week.  After  he  h&d  been  a  prisoner  for  more 
than  a  year,  Harley,  who  was  then  secretaxy  of  state,  inter- 
ceded with  the  queen  for  his  release,  who  at  once  sent 
money  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  great  distress,  and,  after  some 
delay,  paid  his  fine  and  set  him  at  liberty.  Do  Foe,  once 
more  free,  took  a  house  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whither  he 
removed  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  recommenced  his 
literafy  labours.  The  renewal  of  his  former  pursuits  was 
attentively  watched  by  his  numerous  enemies.  It  is  stated 
that  fictitious  suits  were  now  commenced  against  him,  and 
that  a  scheme  was  projected  to  apprehend  him  as  a  vaga- 
bond while  he  was  on  a  journey  to  Exeter,  and  to  kidnap 
him  tor  a  soldier.  In  1706  De  Foe  was  recommended  by 
Lord  Godolphin  to  the  queen  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
send  to  Scotland  to  promote  the  Union.  This  business 
being  entrusted  to  him,  he  resided  in  Edinburgh  until  the 
end  of  1707,  when,  returning  to  London,  he  wrote  an 
account  of  the  subject  with  which  he  had  l>ecn  engaged. 
For  his  senices  during  this  mission  the  queen  granted  him 
a  pension>  which  political  changes  not  long  permitting  him 
to  enjoy,  ho  was  again  compell^  to  gain  his  livelihood  by 


writing;.  The  attacks  in  his  political  pamphlets  now,  a 
second  time,  got  him  into  difliculties ;  for  two  papers,  one 
entitled  *  What  if  the  Queen  should  die?*  the  other  called 
*  What  if  the  Pretender  should  come?*  he  was  fined  800/., 
and,  in  default  of  payment,  again  committed  to  Newgate. 
His  second  was  not  so  long  as  his  first  imprisonment ;  he 
was  liberated  by  the  queen  m  November,  1713. 

After  the  death  of  Anne  in  1714,  his  enemies  so  assailed 
him  from  every  quarter,  that  he  was  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  draw  up  an  account  of  his  political  conduct,  and 
of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured,  luo  continual  attacks 
of  his  opponents  so  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  depressed 
his  spirits,  that  his  health  gave  way,  and  an  illness  was 
brought  on  which  terminated  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  When 
he  recovered,  he  continued  to  write,  but  thought  it  prudent 
to  desert  his  old  field  of  political  satire  and  invective,  and 
to  enter  upon  a  new  one.  To  afford  entertainment  by  tales 
of  fiction  was  his  present  task,  and  he  now  put  forth  the 
first  part  of  his  inimitable '  Adventures  of  Robmson  Crusoe,* 
which  no  story  has  ever  exceeded  in  popularity.  The  merits 
of  this  work  have  been  disparaged  on  account  of  its  want 
of  originality :  *  but  really  the  stor>'  of  Selkirk,  which  had 
been  published  a  few  years  before,  {^p]^ears  to  have  fur- 
nished our  author  with  so  liltle  beyond  the  bare  idea  of 
a  man  living  on  an  uninhabited  island,  that  it  seems  quite 
immaterial  whether  he  took  his  hint  from  tliat  or  any  other 
similar  story.'  (Waller  Scott,  Prose  IVorks.  vol.iv.,  j).  245.) 
The  great  success  and  profits  arising  from  the  first  induced 
him  to  write  a  second  and  third  part,  each  of  which  had  less 
merit  than  its  predecessor,  the  last  being  a  mere  book- 
making  job.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  mul- 
titude of  pamphlets  and  books  which  our  author  published. 
*The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,*  *The  Fortunes  of 
Moll  Flanders,'  *The  Hii,lory  of  Colonel  Jack,'  *Thc  For- 
tunate Mistress,'  *The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  and  *The 
History  of  the  Plague,'  which  were  among  the  most  popular 
of  his  works  that  succeeded  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  form  only 
a  small  portion  of  his  writings.  His  biographers,  Chalmers 
and  Wilson,  have  published  catalogues  of  the  writings  of 
De  Foe,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  thev  are  incomplete, 
and  that  many  of  his  works  which  wore  only  of  a  temporar}* 
interest  have  been  lost. 

De  Foe  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1731  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplcgate.  He  left  a 
widow  and  several  children,  among  whom  was  Norton  Do 
Foe,  the  author  of  *  Memoirs  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Orange,'  who  is  thus  satirised  in  Pope's  Dunciad:— 

*  Nortcn  from  Daniel  nurl  Ontrwa  Hnning, 
BlebiiM  Willi  his  rLi;Uer's  rnuit  and  mother's  Um^c* 

Sonhia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  pub- 
lished two  treatises  on  the  Microscope.  She  married  Henry 
Baker,  a  nian  of  considerable  learning. 

De  Foe's  powers  as  a  writer  are  oi  no  ordinary  stamp ' 
we  speak  of  his  pro&e  works ;  for  his  poetry,  which  scarcely 
deserves  the  name,  is  as  such  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

If  lie  had  been  in  allluent  circumstances  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  written  less,  and 
that  necebsity  alone  made  him  a  book-maker,  and  drove  him 
continually  to  the  print ing-pre»s.  The  disputes  of  the  time 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  topics,  and  the  violence 
of  party  spirit  was  displayed  by  all  factions  in  pamphlets, 
which  were  the  wea|>ons  of  political  warfare.  To  this  style 
of  writing  De  Foe  had  two  reasons  for  applying  himself; 
first,  because  it  was  the  surest  to  meet  witli  a  ready  sale, 
and  to  bring  him  in  a  pecujiiar>'  return;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  was  himself  an  eager  politician.  As  a  Whig,  he 
opposed  the  House  of  Stuart ;  as  a  Protestant,  he  wrote 
against  Calholici>m  :  and  as  a  dissenter,  against  the  church. 
His  attention,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  hackneyed 
topics  of  the  succession  and  the  chunh:  he  treated  of 
finance,  trade,  and  bankruptcy,  as  well  as  of  the  union  with 
Scotland ;  and  all  this,  hidepcndently  of  his  Review,  which 
contained  articles  on  foreign  and  domestic  intelligence, 
politics,  and  commerce.  *The  fertility  of  De  Foe,'  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  *  was  astonishing.  He  wrote  on  all  tK-casions, 
and  on  all  subjects,  and  seemingly  had  little  time  for  pre- 
paration on  the  subject  in  hand,  but  treated  it  from  the 
stores  which  his  memory  retained  of  early  reading,  and  such 
hints  as  he  had  canght  up  in  society,  not  one  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  lost  upon  him.*  iProse  Horks,  vol.  iv., 
p.  'J  1 7.)  Of  his  Review,  we  believe  no  complete  copy  is  in 
exislencc :  however  great  was  the  interest  that  it  excited 
during  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  did  not  long  sur^ivo  iu 
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author.  But  it  is  not  Ibr  tbfe  fkss  of  writings  that  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  idthcmtrh  they  were  of  undoubted  ability, 
that  Dc  Foe  chiefly  m  anrl  will  eontinue  to  lie  rclebrateJ ; 
it  is  by  bis  ptjpiilar  nanatives  that  his  gre^ki  fame  has 
^  been  obtained.  Of  these  we  may  reckon  three  kinds:— 
1>L  The  account  of  remarkable  wciirrences,  as  tbp  Joitrnal 
of  the  Pbgue  Yoiir,  and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavaber;  2nd. 
Tim  account  of  marinors,  privateers,  thieves,  swindlers,  and 
robbers,  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  piracies  of  Captain  Sin- 
gleton*  the  histories  of  Colonel  Jack,  Moll  Flanders,  and 
Koxana;  3rd.  The  descriptions  of  supernatural  appear- 
»nce$.  BS  the  Life  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  Treatise  on 
Spirits  and  Apparitions,  the  rery  degenerate  third  pait  of 
Kobinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.*  The 
accuracy  of  De  Foe's  nautical  knowledge  may  be  atlrihuteil 
both  to  Ms  residence  in  Limehouse,  &  district  fJrequenied 
by  sailors,  and  to  his  intimacy  with  D&mpier*  His  acquaint- 
ftlice  with  low  life  and  the  tricks  of  swindlers  and  prostitutes 
mu^t  have  been  gained  during  hia  imprisonmenls.  His 
style  is  inelegmnt,  but  simple  and  expressive.  The  remark- 
nble  quality  of  his  writings  is^  the  appearance  of  reality 
that  is  given  to  fiction.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of 
description  which  h>j  skill  pTCTenti  from  being  tedious,  he 
increases  the  probability  of  his  story,  adds  to  its  interest,  and 
carries  forward  his  reader.  No  author  of  imaginary  tales 
has  impressed  io  many  persons  with  the  belief  that  they 
have  been  reading  a  true  rather  than  a  Hctitious  narrative. 
ORGRKE  OF  LATITUDE,  LONGITUDE,  &c.,  and 
DEGREE  OF  THE  MER1DL\N.  [Geodesy.] 
DEGREE  OF  ANGULAR  MEASURE.  [Axgle.] 
DEGREE  OF  AN  EQUATION.  The  degree  of  an 
nlgehmical  term  is  the  number  of  letters  which  enter  into 
in  as  factors.  Tliu«  T*y  is  absolutely  of  the  fifth  dcp^e, 
>  hut  of  the  second  decree  with  respect  to  Xt  and  of  the  third 
I  vith  respect  to  y.  The  degree  of  an  equation  is  the  degree 
of  its  highest  term, 

DEGREE.  [AttTs:  UpftymsiTY.} 
DEIFICATION.  [Apotheosis  ;  Cons  ECU  attow.] 
DEIOTARUS,  m  tetrarch  or  prince  of  Galatia,  or  Gal- 
'  lo-Grrocia,  was  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wars  aguinsl  Mithri* 
dates,  for  which  be  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  part  of 
Pont  us  and  Little  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  king  given  to 
him  by  the  Roman  senate.  Cicero,  during  hi;*  g^rvemuient 
ofCilicia»  became  acquainted  wilh  him,  and  received  assist* 
ance  from  him  againit  the  Parthians,  In  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Ccesar  and  Pompeft  Deiotarus  took  part  with  the 
latter,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  by  C®sar  of  part 
of  his  dominions.  After  C«»ar*s  return  from  Spain,  Eteio- 
tarus  was  accused  by  his  own  grandson.  Castor,  of  having 
attempted  to  assassinate  Cccsar,  while  the  latter  was  in 
,  Asia.  Cicero  pleaded  before  Csesar  in  favour  of  bis  old 
friend  (*  Oratio  pro  Rcge  Deiotaro.*)  After  Cttsar's  death, 
Deiotarus  recovered  possession  of  his  territories  ;  he  took  part 
with  Brutus  af^inst  the  Iriumvin,  but  afterwards  made  his 
peace  with  the  latter,  and  subsequently  favoured  Octavius 
against  Anthony  in  his  final  struggle  for  the  empire.  De- 
iotarus was  then  very  old,  but  the  precise  time  of  bis  death 
k  not  known.  According  to  Dion  {lib.  48),  his  grandson, 
Castor^ succeeded  to  his  dominions  in  Gallo-Grsecia  ;  pccord- 
ing  to  others,  he  was  succeeded  by  Amyntas. 


^^: 
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[Coin  of  De-iolaTU*.] 
BriiUh  Mtutuna,   Aciual  Sin?.    Cop  per.    WdgHtj  171}  ifrmmi. 

DEIRA,  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  whiuh  that  of 
Northumberland  was  divided  in  the  inftincy  of  the  Saxon 
government,  Deira,  whose  c  apital  was  York,  coraprchendod 
the  country  between  the  Humber  and  Ihe  Tyne.  Bernicia, 
I  he  othtr  division  of  the  kinpdom  of  Northumberland,  had 
its  capital  at  Bambur^b,  ^nd  comprehended  the  terriiory 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth,  But  historians  differ 
greatly  in  their  accounts  of  the  precije  limits  of  these  two 

*  Fiir  an  af«ii>nt  of  tliii  xrry  in^cnioui  compoiitioi  And  iti  cuisplftt*  »iJo- 
c*M,  we  rtfvr  our  r«ac|«rt  to  Sir  W^Ur  Scott't  mC»reiitiH|f  bio^apliy  of  De 
Foe,  with  whieli  th«  whoto  hiitory  oftlt*  Ai^p&ritiQD  li*»  l>€<n  r«pHntfd. 


divisions.    Ardihishop  Ushef,  in  hh  Bnfnfmif^mm  ¥!r^ 

si  arum  Ant  iqiii  f  ales ,  fbl,  l^ond.*  l6Kr,  p 

different  statements  of  Alurcd  of  Bevr 

and  other  writers,  concc  '  ..'/. 

were  A  M  a,  or  ^  11  a,  55  ^J  ;  <  ^  alt, 

ur  Ethehvtild,  fi5-2;  Alfiri.   i- 

of  Dcira  and  Bernicia  wei'e  r 

times  during  the  period  com  pi  v., 

Under  Edfnd,  in  fi"ti,  thoy  were  ; 

as  the  kingdom  of  North  umber  kin 

Andred,  or  Eanred,  in  610,  submitted  ^ 

Egbert,  king  of  Wossex,  by  whom  the 

considered  to  have  been  evtin£^ui*»bed. 

Gough,  1789,  iii.,  1,68.  75;  Henrv*  Hut 

1771,  ii..  221  ;  Rapin,  Hist.  En^,^  fol.,  1 

DEISM  properly  roeanii*  belief  in  the 
but  is  generally  ttWp! led  to  all  such  1    ' 
that  is  to  say,  to  disbelief  of  revelai 
[lysloE^istically,andfrenuently  merel)  ii> 
But  the  identical  worn,  in  its  Greek  ff> 
word  of  disapprobation,  and,  consistenu,   ,, .v,.  ._  .« 
usage,  may  be  appropriately  applied  as  opposed  to  i 
when  the  latter  term  is  correctly  nsed.     For  H  must  1 
served  that  the  term  atheist  has  heen   liot   unf 
emploved  in  the  sense  of  an  unbeliever  in  Cli 
though  at  the  same  time  jTroftssins:  theism, 

DELAMBRE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  JOSEPH.  ^ 
at  Amiens,  Sept.  lf»,  1749.     His  r>^ 
gymaisium  of  bis  native  town.     U 
jjreat  pef*e%'erancc,  and  extTaoniniun 
tract ed  the  notice  of  his  teacher  in  tit 
TAbbt**  Delislcj   and   the  fric-  '  '  i     ^vnmut  ih  cn 
Delisle  and  Delambre,  whdc  1  in  the  rdarion  tf| 

preceptor  and  pupil,  was  coiu.u.v  .  unabated  durm 
remaining  part  of  the  poet's  life ;  and  Delambre 
express   his  obligations  to  that  eminent  man  wjth*i 
feeling  to  the  latest  period  of  bis  life. 

Delambre  was  desirous  of  pursuing  his  atudie*  in  1 
but  his  pecuniary  means  were  inadequate  t 
in  which  he  w*ovdd  be  necessarily  involved  li" 
Tire  influence  of  D^  '  ver  procur 

bition  to  one  of  tl:  _      which  w ; 

native  town,  and  wincsi  it  Jms  been  communiy  &:; 
founded  by  one  of  Delambre's  own   family. 
during  which  be  was  entitled  to  hold  it  huvii^ 
his  fatnily  being  unable  to  furnish  him  the 
ance  to  prolontj  the  period  of  his  studies,  he  ,. 
to  adopt  some  means  of  supp4^»rting  himself.     Aflefl 
than  a  year  of  disappointment,  indecision    anfl  ntivitS 
undertook  the  occupation  of  translating 
French ;  atid  many  such  translations  frt!' 
Italian,  and  English  writers  were  executed  by  h%m  i 
the  iirst  fifteen  years  after  he  left  college.     In  afWr^ 
this  emploj'ment,  he  gave  lessons  in  latig^\r 

fmpils*  and,  by  the  combined  emoluments  i  : 
le  was  not  only  able  to  supply  his  small  ] 
but  to  make  an  excellent  collection  of  the  ' 
the  several  lan^ages  which  he  studied. 

The  narsimunious  views  of  jmrents  on  Ihe  subject  t 
cation   have  been  witnessed  by  every  <  ' -^    *• 
been  devoted  to  mstruction,  under  circi. 
those  of  Delambre.  Their  continual  impu 
nent  in  some  one  pursuit,  whom  they  have  ei 
dertakc  others  with  which  they  have  little  or  i ; 
and  this  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  the  ». 
is  proverbial.  It  was  thvs  continual  np])! 
who  was  diitinguijihed  both  m  the  • 
pbital  departments  of  language,  to  ^ 
induced   him,  at  the  age  of  tMcnty-me.  to 
itudy  of  the  exact  sciences.  Mostirien  would 
wearied  of  a  pursuit  so  undertaken;  at^  '   • 
been  the  case  with  Delambre,   had  hi 
been  merely  that  of  excrf'-'"  -  H'^  .m,., 
tunately  too  much  the  : 
languaqjois.     Order  and    ^ 
characters  of  Delambre*s  mmd; 
sional  motives,  entered  on  the  sn, 
thereby  become  attached  to  their  ] 
pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  i'i  li 

tered  the  asti-onomical  clas5  of  the  CaVu 
Laliinde,  but  not  till  ho  bad  carefully  i: 
master,  and  mademanynolOB  upon  Ihtsm,  amuunting  i 
to  a  commentary. 
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On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  he  joli  od  the  class,  a  pass- 
age from  Aratus  was  required,  which  Delambre  instantly 
supplied  from  memory.  Xalande,  ever  alive  to  the  import- 
Jmce  of  astronomical  nistory,  was  immediately  interested  in 
Delambre;  and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  circumstance 
much  of  the  future  fame  and  labours  of  Delambre  are  to 
be  attributed,  as  Lalande  became  immediately  liis  friend,. 
and  henceforth  considered  Delambre  as  his  fellow-labourer. 
ICany  of  the  most  complicated  calculations  of  Lalande  were 
eetually  performed  by  Delambre ;  but  though  our  author 
peobfibly  entered  upon  much  of  tliis  drudgery  for  pecuniary 
oonsiderations,  he  has  given  ample  proof  that  the  labour 
was  far  from  a  disagreeable  one  to  him,  by  the  tables  which 
be  himself  subsequently  published  in  later  life. 

During  a  short  residence  at  Compi^gne,  which  he  made 
v^iile  he  was  a  professed  teacher  of  languages,  he  appears 
to  have  paid  some  attention  to  plane  astronomy ;  and  when 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  Lalande,  M.  Dassy,  in  whose 
ftmily  Delambre  was  domiciled  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  was 
prevailed  on  by  the  astronomer  to  fit  up  a  small  observatory 
Ibr  his  use.  In  this  Delambre  acquired  some  skill  in  the 
mmnipulation  of  his  instruments,  and  also  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  formulsa  which  are  used  in  the  particular 
rittai^  of  data  that  the  structure  of  instruments  enables 
ns  to  obtain.  He  then  determined  to  devote  his  life  to 
Mtronomy,  and  its  history.  The  learning  reouisite  for  the 
hisConr  of  astronomy  he  had  already  obtained,  though  he  had 
probably  at  this  time  read  comparatively  few  of  the  books, 
•ad  none  of  the  manuscripts,  which  so  arduous  a  task  entailed 
■pon  him ;  whilst  of  the  incessant  labour  required  by  the 
ibidy  of  astronomy  as  a  science  he  had  po:>sibly  little  idea,  and 
of  tbe  skill  which  his  future  practice  gave  him  his  share  was 
dflo  Tory  smalL  His  ardour  and  perseverance,  however, 
■mmounted  all  the  obstacles  that  opposed  his  progress ;  and 
aner  did  any  man  more  completely  illustrate  the  trite  pro- 
mi^  labor  omnia  vincit,  than  Delambre. 

l/Rien  in  1781  the  discover)-  of  the  planet  Herschel  was 
eiciting  the  deep  attention  of  astronomers,  Delambre  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  tables  of  its  motion,  being  pro- 
Ibebly  urged  to  this  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  having 
fvopoaed  the  determination  of  its  orbit  as  the  prize  of  the 
Mr.  That  prize  was  awarded  to  Delambre.  He  then  un- 
iertook  the  construction  of  his  solar  tables,  as  well  as  tables 
^Ihe  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Shortly  afterwards 
te  eommenced  his  tables  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter,  which 
•peupied  him  some  years.  When,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Aca- 
ibmkjt  Laplace  communicated  to  that  body  the  results  of 
Ijb  reaearches  on  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
wm  determined  on  constructing  complete  tables  of  the 
I  of  those  two  planets,  founded  on  those  results,  but 
specially  of  those  of  Jupiter.  The  utility  of  such 
>  to  the  navigator  was  a  strong  inducement  to  this  un- 
dertaking, which  Jie  entered  upon  with  great  ardour,  and 
completed  in  an  almost  incrediblv  short  period,  when 
1M  consider  the  great  labour  which  they  involved.  His 
eeUpCiGal  tables  were  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1 792,  as 
a  eompeting  paper  for  the  prize  on  that  subject  which  had 
fisen  offered  tne  preceding  year ;  but  he  had  been  for  several 

K  engaged  in  their  calculation.  It  is  indeed  very  pro- 
ihat  the  prize  was  offered  to  induce  him  to  complete 
^wm,  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
yreperation  of  such  tables.  Such,  indeed,  is  well  known  to 
te  the  general  practice  of  that  body ;  and  though  it  has 
•eeesionally  done  good,  in  bringing  to  a  completion  re- 
■mrchet  that  might  not  so  soon  have  been  completed,  it 
doea  this  mischief, — that  it  almost  cuts  off  all  competition, 
pad  mevitably  gives  the  prize  to  a  single  candidate,  by 
ellowinffhim  the  advantage  of  a  long  previous  preparation 
|far  it.  We  cannot  disapprove  of  the  adjudication  on  this 
oeeerion,  as  Delambre's  labours  well  merited  the  distinc- 
tion ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  general  practice  calculated  on 
ihm  wbole  to  do  other  than  give  idat  to  the  members  of  the 
lastitate  themselves  or  their  immediate  friends. 
.  'When  the  project  of  fixing  a  standard  of  length  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  governments  of  France  and  England,  De- 
Jbmahre  and  M^chain  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion on  tbe  part  of  the  former  government,  by  measuring 
)Bie  are  fhmi  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  This  laborious  under- 
taking was  carried  on  during  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revoliition,  amidst  almost  every  varietv  of  difficulty  and 
Mraonal  danger  that  can  be  conceived.  M^hain  djring 
durinff  the  progress  of  the  wcnrk,  the  completion  of  it  de- 
TolvcMl  wholly  on  Delambre.    His  perseverance,  prudence, 


and  zeal,  however,  eventually  overcame  all  obstacles ;  and 
after  eight  years  of  unceasing  labour  and  anxiety,  he  obtained 
the  measurements  which  constitute  the  data' of  the  three 
volumes  (1806-10)  of  his  elaborate  and  invaluable  work^ 
Base  du  Systeme  Metrique  Decimal.  The  Institute  of 
France,  who  had  watched  over  its  progress,  decreed  him 
the  prize  for  the  most  valuable  work  on  physical  science 
which  had  appeared  within  the  preceding  ten  years ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conseive  that  a  single  objection  could  pos- 
sibly arise  to  the  propriety  of  that  decision. 

Of  the  continuation  of  Delambre's  arc  by  Biot  and  Arago 
from  Barcelona  to  Formentera,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
at  length ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  discrepan- 
cies which  had  long  been  observed  in  this  latter  arc  have 
been  recently  found  by  Puissant  to  arise  out  of  actual  errors 
committed  by  these  observers. 

Delambre  was  chosen  an  associate  of  almost  every  learned 
body  in  Europe,  and  was  appointed  by  the  French  go- 
vernment a  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  and 
Secretaire  Perpetuel  de  Tlnstitut  de  France,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  University  of  France.  During  the  twenty 
years  that  he  filled  this  latter  important  and  responsible 
post,  his  attention  to  its  duties  was  unwavering,  and  his 
decisions  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  impartiality.  His 
iloget  of  the  deceased  savans  were  indeed  at  the  time  con- 
sidered somewhat  strained  as  to  praise ;  but  they  were  at 
least  kindly  meant  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  were 
gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  the  nation.  They  were  re- 
markable for  purity  of  style  and  for  the  researches  into 
the  history  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  elogized  member 
had  devoted  himself. 

In  181 4  Delambre  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Public  Instruction,  but  was  deprived  of  it  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  in  Paris  when  it  was  taken  by  ihc  allied 
armies  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  writing  to  one  of  his  fi  lends, 
he  says  he  worked  with  perfect  tranquillity  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  midnight  in  the  continued  hearing  of  the 
cannonade.  Such  self-possession  for  study  under  that 
tremendous  attack,  and  such  absence  of  interest  in  the 
result  of  the  great  struggle,  to  say  nothing  of  indifference 
to  personal  danger,  is  what  we  confess  oursehes  unable  to 
understand.  In  the  midst  of  active  exertion  we  may  be 
fearless  of  personal  danger ;  but  Delambre  was  in  his  study, 
and  professes  to  have  felt  not  only  perfectly  calm,  but  to 
have  been  able  to  pursue  his  scientific  labours  for  sixteen 
hours  in  the  very  midst  of  the  cannonade.  He  escai>ed 
uninjured. 

On  the  creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Delambre  was 
constituted  a  member  of  that  body ;  and  soon  after  an  he- 
reditary chevalier,  with  a  pension,  as  a  reward  for  his  scien- 
tific services;  and  finally, in  1821,  he  was  created  an  officer 
of  that  body.  In  1817  he  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael. 

The  death  of  Delambre  occurred  in  1822,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  It  was  preceded  by  a  total  loss  of  strength 
and  frequent  and  long-continued  fainting  fits,  with  the 
other  symptoms  of  a  constitution  worn  out  by  hard  mental 
and  bodily  labour.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  calmly,  and 
though  not  without  great  suffering,  yet  without  a  single 
complaint. 

The  writings  of  Delambre  aie  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  separate  works  in  the  order  of  their 
publication : — 

1.  Tables  de  Jupiter  et  de  Satume,  1789. 

2.  Tables  du  Solcil,  de  Jupiter,  de  Saturne,  d'Uranus,  et 
des  Satellites  dc  Jupiter,  pour  servir  k  la  3me  edition  de 
1* Astronomic  de  Lalande,  1792. 

3.  M6thodcs  Analytiques  pour  la  determination  d*un  Arc 
du  M6ridien,  1799. 

4.  Tables  Trigomutriques  Decimales,  par  Borda,  revueSi 
augmeut^es,  et  publi6es  par  M.  Delambre,  1801. 

5.  Tables  du  Soleil,  publi^es  par  le  Bureau  des  Longi 
tudes,  1806. 

6.  Base  du  Systeme  M6trique  D^imal,  3  vols.,  1806-10. 

7.  Rapport  Historique  sur  les  Progr^  des  Sciences 
Math^matiques  depuis  1789.  1810. 

8.  Abr^e  d' Astronomic,  ou  Le9ons  Eldmentaires  d' As- 
tronomic Th^orique  et  Pratique. 

9.  Astronomic  Th^orique  et  Pratique,  4to.,  3  vols.,  1814. 

10.  Tables  Ecliptiques  des  Satellites  de  Jupiter,  1817. 

1 1.  Histoire  de  rAstroiiomie  Ancienne,  2  vols.,  4to.,  1817. 

12.  Histoire  de  TAstronomie  du  Moyen  Age,  1  yoL,  4to., 
1819. 
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13.  Ilisloire  do  I'Astronomio  Modcrne,  2  vols.,  4to.,  1821. 

1 4.  Histoire  de  rAstronoinic  aii  Dix-huitidme  Sidcle,  1  vol. 
4to.,  1827,  published  under  the  care  of  Matthieu,  and 
another  promised*  but  not  yet,  that  \vc  are  aware,  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  these  separate  works,  Dclarobre  published  a 
considerable  number  of  memoirs  in  the  collections  of  Peters- 
burg, Turin,  Stockholm,  and  Berlin,  independently  of  those 
which  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  de  VInstilut  de  France. 
Also  twenty-eight  memoirs  on  different  subjects,  astronomy, 
geodesy,  and  astronomical  histor)*,  m  the  Uonnahsance  des 
Temps  from  1788  to  1820.  A  list  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
Coste's  indexes  to  that  work  for  1807  and  1822. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  writing  of  Delambro  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  which  can  be  allowed  in  this  Cycle- 
pccdia.  It  Ls  sufUcient  to  say  they  are  well  worthy  of  the 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  as  they  are  not 
only  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  throughout  marked 
witn  an  original  mind,  indicate  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm 
to  their  several  subjects,  and  prove  that  their  author  com- 
bined the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  literature  in  a  degree  that  the  history  of  a  single 
individual  has  hardly  ever  before  or  since  exhibited. 

DELAWARE,  a  river  in  the  United  States,  rises  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  between  42°  and  42**  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
afterwards  forms  the  boundary-line  Ijetween  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  on  one  side,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware on  the  other  side.  It  terminates  its  course  of  305 
miles  about  five  miles  below  Newcastle  in  Delaware,  about 
30"  30'  N.  lat,  and  Z^**  40'  W.  long. 

The  Delaware  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the  northern, 
called  theOquago,  the  southern,  the  Papachton,  both  rising 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  at  least  1 500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  hardly  30 
miles  from  the  tide-water  in  the  Hudson  river.  Both 
branches  How  in  a  w*est-KOuth-west  direction  for  about  50 
miles,  and  unite  on  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Oquago  turning  suddenly  to  the  south-enst.  In  the  same 
direction  the  river,  whith  is  now  called  Delaware,  continues 
about  60  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Neversink  river. 
Hence  it  runs  in  a  south-western  and  southern  direction  to 
the  junction  of  tlie  I^high  at  Easton,  65  miles,  where  it 
again  turns  to  the  south-east.  After  a  course  of  35  miles 
in  that  direction  to  Bordentown,  it  resumes  its  south-western 
course  to  the  place  where  it  enters  Delaware  Bay,  five  miles 
below  Newcastle.  Tlie  tide  ascends  in  this  river  120  miles 
from  its  mouth  to  the  rapids  at  Trenton.  The  frequent 
changes  in  its  courFO  are  caused  by  four  ridges  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  through  which  the  river  breaks  in  an 
oblique  line.  Though  in  its  course  above  lYenton  it  fomis 
numerous  rapids,  no  cataracts,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
tenii,  interrupt  the  navigation  of  this  river,  which  at  sea- 
sons of  high  water  extends  by  both  branches  into  the  State 
of  New  York.  Ships  of  the  Ime  may  ascend  to  Philadelphia, 
where  the  tide  rises  five  or  six  feet,  and  sloops  as  far  as 
Trenton. 

The  importance  of  this  river  has  of  late  l>een  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  of  extensive  coal-beds  near  the 
sources  of  its  two  largest  tributaries,  the  J^high  and 
Schuylkill.  The  Lehigh  joins  the  Delaware  at  Easton,  and 
the  Schuylkill  five  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Though 
both  these  rivei-s,  whose  S4>iirccs  are  between  1400  and  1500 
ftfcl  above  the  sea,  and  wht>sc  course  does  not  exceed  100 
miles,  are  extremely  nipid,  a  great  portion  of  their  course 
has  been  rendered  navigabKi  by  dams  and  locks,  so  that 
the  produce  of  the  coal-mines  can  be  brought  down  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  river  is  united  to  that  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Che.>apeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 
which  traversers  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Maryland  and 
the  northern  district  of  Delaware,  and  connects  the  Elk 
river  with  the  Delaware.  45  miles  below  Philadelphia.  This 
canal,  which  is  fourteen  miles  long,  is  navi<rable  for  small 
sea  vessels.  Its  profits  have  never  been  suilicient  to  repay 
the  heavy  expense  of  its  construction,  and  have  been  further 
diminished  bv  the  rail-road  from  Newcastle  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  t'renchtown  in  Maryland.  By  the  Union  Canal 
the  Schuylkill  na\'igation  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
Siisriuchanna.  On  the  east  a  canal  unites  the  Delaware 
at  Irenton  with  Amboy  Bay,  and  consequently  with  the 
city  of  New  York ;  another  canal  is  to  begin  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  to  traverse  the  northern  districts  of 
New  Jersey,  «xid  to  terminate  near  the  city  of  New  York ;  | 


and  the  Lehigh  canal  connects  the  Delaware  with  the  coal 
mines  of  Mauch  Chunk  on  tlw  Lehigh.  (Darby ;  Afcqut  tf 
the  Society  for  promoHng  UsefiU  fCnotrledge.i 

Delawarb  Bay  extends  in  a  north-west  direct wn,  bc> 
tween  39<*  and  39°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  74°  50'  and  75*  40'  W. 
long.  Its  entrance  between  Cape  May  in  New  Jersey  and 
Cape  Henlopen  in  Delaware  is  from  15  to  16  miles  widii 
It  afterwards  pows  wider,  forming  on  the  east  a  wide  opea 
bay  between  Cape  May  and  Egg  Island:  it  then  gradually 
narrows,  and  is  considered  to  terminate  five  miles  below 
Newcastle,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Delaware.  In 
whole  length  is  about  66  miles.  Its  low  and  saudy  shom 
are  without  harbours  even  for  small  vessels. 

DELAWARE,  the  second  smallest  state  of  the  Unifad 
States  of  North  America,  extends  from  38"  27'  to  39*5*' 
N.  lat.,  between  75°  10'  and  76°  40'  W.  long.  It  rompie- 
hends  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  liti 
to  the  east  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  more  than  one-third  of 
its  surface,  having  an  area  of  2100  sc|uare  miles,  or  soiat- 
what  more  than  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  watershed  of  the  peninsula  runs  nearly  through  Hi 
middle,  along  the  western  boundary-line  of  Delaware,  but 
rather  within  it.  In  its  northern  portion  Delaware  is  un- 
dulating, but  perhaps  it  nowhere  rises  more  than  100  feit 
above  high- water  mark  ;  it  gradually  becomes  more  flat  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Farther  south  it  is  an  extensnv 
flat,  from  which  the  small  rivers  ooze  rather  than  tiow  to  tht 
Chesapeak  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Some  districts  of  tU 
country  towards  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tions. At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  Cypress  Swaopb 
six  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twelve  miles  from  north  to 
south,  covered  with  trees,  and  containing  about  6(J,0M 
acres:  a  part  of  it  belongs  to  Maryland.  The  coast  is  low 
and  .sandv,  and  has  no  harbour  except  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity aionc  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware.  Rehoboth 
Bay,  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  sand,  is  toi 
shallow  to  admit  even  small  vessels.  A  breakwater  is  now 
constructing  by  the  general  government  within  Cape  Hen- 
lopen, which  is  expected  to  form  a  gcxd  harbour.  It  is  two- 
thinls  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  twenty-two  feet  wide  atth 
top.  A  dike  half  the  length  of  the  breakwater,  and  parelkl 
to  it,  irill  protect  it  against  the  ice  brought  down  the  riTOL 

Tlie  soil  is  in  some  places  excellent,  especially  iu  tl» 
northern  districts,  but  it  is  generally  thin  and  sandy,  thoudi 
everywhere  carefully  cultivated.  Tlie  principal  articles  ci 
export  are  corn  and  Hour.  Tlie  forests  are  not  extensif% 
but  the  Cyp^c^s  Swamp  and  those  in  the  northern  distriet 
produce  lumber.  Bog-iron  is  found  not  far  from  the  tmall 
river  Brandywine.     Fruits  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  climate  is  in  general  healthy  and  mild,  but  niuek 
severer  in  the  northern  than  iu  the  southern  district,  thougk 
the  two  are  hardly  more  than  a  degree  from  one  another. 

The  population  amounted  according  to  the  census  J 
18-20  to  73,000,  and  in  1830  to  76,739,  of  whom  3306  wen 
slaves.  On  Christiana  Creek,  towards  the  northern  boun- 
dary, and  on  Brandywine  Creek,  are  several  mills  for  grind- 
ing corn,  and  on  the  latter  river  also  iron  foundcries.  VesMb 
are  built  at  Wilmington. 

Dover,  the  capital  of  the  state,  has  hardly  more  tban 
800  inhabitants.  Wilmington,  at  the  junction  of  Christiam 
Crei^k  and  the  Brandywine,  has  a  population  of  6628,  ani 
carries  on  a  considerable  tmde  in  corn,  flour,  and  timbflr* 
Newcastle  has  a  harbour  and  2463  inhabitants. 

Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  sends  tie 
senators  and  one  representative  to  Congress.  The  StiM 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  nine,  and  of  a  house  of 
representatives  of  twenty-one  members ;  the  mcmbeis  of 
the  former  are  chosen  for  three  years,  and  those  of  tht 
latter  annually,  by  those  inhabitants  who  pay  state  taxOi 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  ^bo  if 
chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  but  can  hold  the  oifiee 
only  three  years  in  six. 

There  is  a  college  recently  established  at  Newark ;  tht 
State  has  also  a  school-fund,  which  produces  an  aimual  in- 
come of  9000  dollars. 

This  country  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  whom  Got* 
tavus  Adolphus  sent  there  in  1627.  In  i66o  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  in  1S64  to  the  English. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  Lord  Delaware,  the  governor  of 
Virginia.    (Darby  ;  Warden,  &c.) 

DELEGATES,  COURT  OF,  was  the  great  court  of 
appeal  ia  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  from  the  decisions  of  thl 
Admiralty  Court.   Itwassocalledbecause  the  judges  wst 
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delegated  or  appointed  by  the  king's  oommiBsion  under  the 
great  seal ;  they  usually  consisted  of  judges  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster  and  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  but  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  might  be  joined.  This  court  was  estaolished 
kff  the  statute  25  Henry  VlII.,  c.  19,  which  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  the  practice  which  still  prevailed  of  appealing 
lo  the  pope  at  Rome  from  the  decisions  of  the  JBnglish 
fiDiirts  in  the  above-mentioned  matters. 

By  the  constitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  1 1  Henry  II., 
fhls  practice  had  been  condemned ;  but  though  frequently 
dieeked,  it  was  never  thoroughly  broken  off  until  the  finsd 
rapture  with  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Appeals  lay  to  the  court  of  delegates  in  three 
-1,  where  sentence  was  given  in  any  ecclesiastical 
by  the  archbishop  or  his  official ;  2,  where  any  sen- 
I  was  given  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause  in  place  exempt ; 
Ik  where  sentence  was  given  in  the  admiralty,  in  suits  civil 
tfid  marine,  according  to  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  After 
•entence  bv  the  delegates,  the  king  might  grant  a  commis- 
itei  of  review ;  but  the  power  was  rarely  exercised,  except 
ifon  the  ground  of  error  in  fact  or  in  law,  and  it  was  usual 
to  refer  the  memorial  praying  for  a  commission  of  review 
III  thti  chancellor,  before  whom  the  expediency  of  granting 
ttle  prayer  was  argued. 

By  sUtute  2  and  3.  William  IV.,  c.  92,  the  Court  of  De- 
fejiates  was  abolished,  and  its  powers  and  functions  were 
Wisferred  to  the  king  in  council  [Privy  Council]  ;  and  by 
HhiB  §ame  statute,  it  is  enacted  that  the  decision  of  the  king 
fH  council  shall  be  final,  and  that  no  commission  of  review 
iUl  in  future  be  granted.    (Cowell's  Interpreter;  Bl. 

"  DELFT,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  South  Holland, 
0A  the  high  road  between  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and 
%0ffen,  and  about  nine  miles  from  Rotterdam.  The  canal 
df  Sehie  skirts  the  road  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
ffott  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague.  Delft  is  an  antient  and 
l^miiy  town ;  many  of  the  streets  are  divided  by  narrow 
Mttnant  canals,  which  are  cleaned  out  by  means  of  sluices : 
|l  Bie  centre  of  the  town  are  two  handsome  streets  with 
i  canals  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  greater  part  of 
I  country-houses  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  merchants  rf 
terdam  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  near  ti 
h;  the  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  15,000. 
Delft  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance  as  the 
Ut  of  the  manufkcture  of  a  species  of  pottery,  to  which  it 
[f.Te  its  name.  The  improvements  introduced  into  this 
Huikcture  by  Wedgwood  gave  so  much  advantage  to 
glish  potteries  that  those  of  Holland  soon  ceased  to  be 
'  any'importance,  and  in  this  respect  Delft  is  no  longer  a 
^  ice  of  note.  The  learned  Grotius  was  born  in  this  town, 
nd  his  remains  are  deposited  in  the  new  church,  a  large 
hildinflp  which  contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  mauso- 
Ifems  in  Europe,  that  of  William  the  First,  Prince  of 
(kange,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  palace  in  Delft  in 
1984.  The  mausoleum  consists  of  a  sarcophagus,  on  which 
■  a  recumbent  statue,  in  white  marble,  of  the  prince,  with 
^ '  I  iaithful  dog  at  his  feet.  At  the  four  corners  are  bronze 
lies  representing  Liberty,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Reli- 
i.  Under  an  arch  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  is  another 
iitue,  in  bronze,  of  the  prince  in  a  sitting  posture  and  in 
dl  annour ;  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  figure  represent- 
bg  Fame,  with  expanded  wings.  Over  the  whole  is  an 
O^uiaitely-wrought  canopy  supported  by  four  buttresses  of 
jrtute  marble,  and  twenty-two  columns  of  black  Italian 
iparble.  The  town-house  stands  on  one  side  of  a  large 
Bwrket-place,  and  opposite  to  the  new  church.  It  is  a  very 
■iliient  ouilding  of  two  stories,  with  pointed  windows,  each 
of  which  has  ^ded  ornaments  beneath  it ;  the  walls  are 
painted  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  The  old  church  is 
n  another  part  of  the  town,  and  is  remarkable  only  for 
containing  the  tombs  of  Leuwenhoeck  and  Van  Tronip. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  confederation  of  the  United 
Phmnces,  Delft  was  an  important  town,  being  one  of  the 
iix  places  which  first  sent  deputies  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
States.  Manufiictures  of  woollen  cloths  and  tobacco-pipes 
are  carried  on,  as  well  as  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  the 
eanal  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Rotterdam  giving  to 
the  town  the  advantage  of  a  sea-port. 

DELHI,  a  province  of  Hindustan,  lying  between  28® 
and  31^  N.  lat.,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lahore,  on  the 
Mst  by  Oude  and  northern  Hindustan,  on  the  south  by 
jUmeer  and  Agra,  and  on  the  west  by  Ajmeer  and  Lahore. 
It  ezteiids  east  to  west  from  the  hilly  countries  to  the  cen- 


tral desert,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  and  in  breadth,  fh>m 
north  to  south,  about  200  miles.  The  province  is  generally 
level.  To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Delhi  is  a  ridge  of  low 
hills,  that  joins  the  mountains  between  the  Siitledge  and 
the  Jumna.  Except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by  wliich  it 
is  traversed^  the  soil  of  the  province  is  in  a  high  degree  arid 
and  unproductive,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  re- 
medy this  disadvantage  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  pro- 
vince is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the  Caggur,  the 
Chittung,  and  the  Seraswati,  which  last  was  formerly  of 
some  magnitude,  but  is  now  an  inconsiderable  stream.  In 
addition  to  these  rivers  several  artificial  canals  of  great  ex- 
tent have  been  made.  The  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khun  ex- 
tends between  the  city  of  Delhi  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jumna,  which  river  it  joins  opposite  to  Kurnal,  1 00  miles 
higher  up  than  the  spot  upon  which  the  city  of  Delhi  stands. 
This  canal  had  long  been  choked  up,  but  was  cleared  out  and 
repaired  by  the  English  at  an  expense  of  35,000/. :  the  work 
was  undertaken  in  1817,  and  finished  in  1820.  This  canal 
supplies  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  with  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, that  of  the  Jumna,  below  Kurnal,  being  much  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  salts,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the 
overflowing  of  this  river  is  not  followed  by  the  same  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  which  results  from  the  deposits  left  by  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers  of  Hindustan.  Before 
the  restoration  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan*s  canal,  the  country 
around  the  city  of  Delhi  had  become  scarcely  habitable 
through  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  water.  The  canal  of 
Sultan  Feroze  Shah  commences  from  Ali  Merdan  Khan's 
canal  a  little  below  Kurnal,  and  is  carried  to  the  westward 
through  Hurriana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicaneer.  The  object 
of  this  canal  was  the  irrigation  of  the  country  through  which 
it  has  been  carried,  and  which  was  before  dependent  upon  the 
periodical  rains.  This  work,  which  was  undertaken  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  become  useless  from  neglect,  when, 
in  1 823,  its  restoration  was  undertaken  by  the  English.  The 
Great  Dooab  canal  joins  the  J  urona  a  few  miles  below  the 
place  where  it  issues  from  the  northern  mountains,  and  is 
carried  to  the  same  river  nearly  opposite  to  Delhi,  a  distance 
of  150  miles.  The  original  constructor  of  this  canal  is  not 
known :  it  is  called  Zabeta  Khan*s  canal,  because  a  Rohilla 
chief  of  that  name  attempted  to  restore  it,  but  at  that  time  it 
was  an  antient  work.  It  passes  through  Saharunpore,  Ram- 
pore,  Shamlee,  and  some  other  towns,  and  gives  fertility  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  country.  It  is  matter  of  tradition,  that 
Sultan  Feroze  III.  constructed  various  other  canals,  water- 
courses, and  conduits,  which  having  been  neglected  in  after 
years,  have  been  completely  choked  up,  and  every  trace  of 
them  lost.  Wlicat,  barley,  gram,  and  other  grains  are  pro- 
duced in  that  portion  of  the  province  which  lies  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutledge,  but  the  long-continued  droughts 
in  the  western  part  of  Delhi  are  unfavourable  to  husbandry. 
During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rivers  overflow  their 
banks,  the  pasturage  is  good,  but  there  are  large  tracts  of 
country  which  exhibit  only  a  naked  sterility,  without  culti- 
vation and  without  trees.  The  Rohilla  district,  lying  be- 
tween the  east  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  the  kingdom  of 
Oude,  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate.  The  country 
is  there  traversed  by  num^ous  streams,  which  rise  in  the 
hills  of  Kumaon,  and  whose  waters  are  collected  in  rcser^ 
voirs.  This  district  produces  su^ar  and  wheat  abundantly. 
Tlie  many  wars  which  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteentn  century  caused  the  land  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
neglected,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  not  more  than 
one-lialf  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  province  is  at  present  under 
cultivation. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  province  are  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bareilly,  Hurriana,  Moradabad,  Shahiehanpore, 
Ram  pore,  Merut,  Saharunpore,  Sirhind,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Pattiahlah. 

The  city  of  Delhi  was  taken  by  Mahmood  about  the 
year  1011,  and  laid  imder  contribution.  This  province  was 
afterwards  the  seat  of  empire  under  the  Guarian  or  Af- 
ghaun  monarchs.  The  Mogul  dynasty  was  founded  by 
Baber  in  1525,  when  the  last  of  the  Afghaun  monarchs 
having  been  slain  by  him  in  battle,  he  ascended  the  vacant 
throne,  less  as  a  conqueror  than  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
people,  his  army  having  been  principally  composed  of  de^ 
serters  from  Ibrahim  tlie  Afghaun  sovereign.  The  throne 
continued  in  the  possession  of  this  monarch  and  his  de- 
scendants until  the  establishment  of  the  English  in  India. 
In  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah  III.,  who  died  in  1749,  th» 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  royal 
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sury  WM  plumlered  of  vast  sinnA  in  money  and  jewels ;  the 
•'ice-roys  of  the  different  pi-ovinccs  revolted,  and  gained  their 
independence  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the  successors  of 
Mahomed  Shah  possessed  only  the  actual  sovereignty  of 
the  city  of  Delhi  and  a  small  district  around  it.  Between 
1 749  and  1 760  three  monarch*  were  succesaivcly  dethroned : 
in  the  latter  year  Shah  AlUim  11.  commenced  his  reign  hv 
nn  attack  upon  the  English  in  Bengal,  hut,  being  def^teu, 
surrenderea  himself  unconditionally.  Upon  this,  Meer 
Caussim,  a  creature  of  the  English,  was  invested  by  the 
Mogul  with  the  government,  as  Soubahdar  of  Bengal, 
Bnhar,  and  Orissa,  and  engaged  to  pay  out  of  the  revenues 
of  those  provinces  twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  (240,000/.)  an- 
nually to  the  mogul.  This  payment  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
arrcai',  and  in  1765  the  Mogul  was  induced  by  his  necessi- 
ties, and  in  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  annuity  in  future, 
to  issue  a  phirmaun  granting  to  the  East  India  Company 
what  is  known  in  histor}-  as  the  Dewannee,  emnowering 
them  to  collect  and  appropriate  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Buhar,  and  Orissa.  In  the  following  year,  under  a  little 
i^nlle  compulsion,  the  Mogul  was  induced,  *  bv  way  of 
inanm,  or  f^e  gift,'  to  assign  to  the  English  the  Northern 
Ci rears.  From  this  time  the  Mogul  retained  only  a  nomi- 
nal sovereignty ;  he  was  attacked  first  by  the  Maharattas, 
and  next  by  the  Rohillas,  who  became  masters  of  the  im- 
^Hjrial  city  m  1 789,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  After  this  Shah 
Allum  transferred  the  small  remains  of  his  territory  to  Fome 
French  olficers  in  the  ser\*ice'of  the  Maha  Rajah,  and  be- 
<'ame  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Maharattas.  Tliis  state 
of  things  continued  until  1803,  when  Lord  Lake,  after  de- 
feating Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  took  possesion  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Delhi,  and  assigned  lands  fbr  the  siim)ort 
of  the  Mogul,  thenceforth  entitled  King  of  Delhi.  These 
lands  are  managed  by  British  officers,  and  dut  of  the  revenue 
wlilch  they  yield  pro^i8ion  is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
inimcrous  memben  of  the  royal  family.  These  payment s» 
including  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
king,  amount  to  upwards  or  thirteen  lacs  of  rupees  (130,000/.) 
II  year. 

The  consequences  of  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
government  by  the  Britisli  have  been  highly  fiivourable  to 
the  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  former 
rulers,  many  of  the  villages  had  found  it  necessary  to  unite 
for  their  mutual  protection,  and  by  this  means  the  more 
powerful  were  able  to  set  the  government  at  defiance  as 
regarded  the  payment  of  taxes  while  the  burthen  fell  the 
more  heavily  mwn  the  small  and  less  powerful  villages. 
When  the  English  first  took  i)ossession  of  the  territory 
there  were  about  600  villages  that  had  been  deserted,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  speedily  re-peopled,  and  chiefly 
by  the  old  inhabitants  or  their  descenaants.  The  restora- 
tion of  some  of  the  anticnt  canals,  as  already  mentioned, 
has  been  of  signal  benefit  to  the  people.  When,  in  conse- 
f[uence  of  the  clearing  out  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan's  canal,  the 
water  was  known  to  be  approaching  the  city  of  Delhi,  the 
pedple  went  out  in  swarms  to  hail  it,  calling  down  blessinn 
upon  those  by  whose  exertions  they  were  thus  benefit^. 
Tlic  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  mdicates  that  their  cir- 
cumstances are  easy;  the  whple  population  is  well  clad, 
which,  in  a  climate  where  clothing  is  not  of  prime  necessity 
as  a  protection  from  the  elements,  is  alone  evidence  of 
prosperity.  The  tenure  of  the  land  has  never  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Englisli,  as  in  other  provinces  of  India. 
Settlements  are  made  with  the  village  proprietors  according 
to  immemorial  usage,  and  no  sales  of  land  have  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  possessors  falling  into  arrears.  Tlie 
holders  of  land  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz.  1.  biswa- 
dars  or  freeholders,  generally  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  of  villages;  2.  hereditary  occupants  not  liable  to 
ojcctment,  answering  to  copyholders  in  England — this  class 
pays  certain  fixed  dues  to  the  biswadar ;  3.  tenants  at  will 
residing  in  the  villages ;  4.  tenants  at  will  not  residing  in 
any  village;  5.  mortgagees.  The  rates  paid  by  each  of  the 
other  classes  to  the  biswadar  have  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  are  not  liable  to  fluctuation. 
Tlie  land-revenue  of  the  province  collected  by  the  Com- 
pany's government  in  1829-30  amounted  to  70,54,948  ru- 
pees (705,495/.). 

"DELHI,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  'situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  28°  41'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  5'  E. 
long.  According  to  tradition  this  city  was  founded  300 
years  before  the  Christian  lera  by  Dclu.  It  formerly  itood 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  said  to 


have  covered  a  space  of  twenty  square  milea.  Bemiei; 
whose  account  was  written  in  1663,  (bur  years  after  the 
accession  of  Aurengiebe,  estimated  the  circumference  at  no 
more  than  three  leagues ;  but  this  included  only  tlie  part 
within  the  fortifications,  and  there  were  aevoral  suburbs, 
which  probably  were  not  very  thickly  covered  with  build- 
ings. It  is  known  that  this  capital  was  greatly  extended  in 
the  course  of  the  reign  of  Aurengxebe,  and  Major  Rennell 
mentions  two  millions  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  whkh 
it  was  said  to  contain  at  the  end  of  the  sevonteenth  centuiy. 
The  extent  of  the  ruins  seems  to  justify  in  a  great  degree 
this  estimate.  The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  built  a  new  citj 
in  IG31  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  gave  to  it  tiie 
name  of  Shahjehanabad,  which  it  has  not  retained.  Thii 
is  the  modem  Delhi,  which  is  about  feven  miles  in  ciroan- 
ference,  and  surrounded  by  walls  constructed  of  large  blodu 
of  grey  granite :  several  towers  and  bastions  occur  in  the 
walls  at  intervals.  The  city  has  seven  gates  of  freestone^ 
and  contains  the  remains  of  several  fine  palaces,  the  fomer 
dwellings  of  the  chief  omrahs  of  the  empire.  These  pahni 
are  each  of  considerable  extent,  and  surrounded  by  fajdi 
walls,  containing  baths,  stabling,  and  numerous  out-bmu* 
ings.  There  are  several  beautiflil  mosques  in  good  pR- 
senation ;  the  lareest  of  these,  the  Jumma  Musjeed,  vai 
built  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  completed  in  six  years.  It  it 
built  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone.  There  are  tvo 
fine  streets,  one  90  feet  broad  and  1500  yards  long,  the 
other  120  feet  wide  and  a  mile  in  length.  I>o«ii  the  middle 
of  the  first  of  these  streets  is  an  aqueduct,  supplied  vith 
water  from  Ali  Merdan  Khan's  canal.  The  other  streets 
are  narrow,  but  contain  many  good  brick  houses.  Tlie 
Mogul's  palace,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wall  thir^ 
feet  high,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  ii 
now  used  as  a  bazaar.  The  chief  hall  of  audience  is  u 
open  ouadrangular  terrace  of  white  marble,  richly  ont- 
mentea  with  mosaic  work  and  sculptures  in  relievo;  ud 
the  ehapel  of  Aurengzebe,  also  of  white  marble,  althoagfa 
small,  is  of  beautiful  workmanship:  altogether  the  buildifi^ 
even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  attests  the  magniflceaoB 
of  its  former  occupants.  Tlie  gardens,  which  were  fbniMi 
by  Shah  Jehan,  are  said  to  have  cost  a  crore  of  rupees^ 
one  million  sterling.  Tlieir  original  character  has  long 
been  completely  lost,  and  they  now  present  the  appeanim 
of  a  small  neat  park,  with  some  charming  groves  of  onnge- 
trees.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  on  the  eastfln 
side  of  the  river  are  some  splendid  mausoleums  in  eood 
preservation :  those  of  the  Emperors  Humaioun  and  Jfa- 
nomed  Shah,  and  of  Jehanara  Becum,  daughter  of  Shiii 
Jehan,  are  the  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  most  geae- 
rally  useful  works  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  this  ei^ 
is  the  well,  excavated  by  great  labour  out  of  the  solki  loek 
upon  which  the  Jumma  Afusjeed  is  built  The  water  ii 
raised  from  a  great  depth  by  complicated  machinery  tot 
succession  of  reser^'oirs,  and  fills  a  pond,  from  which  tbe 
inhabitants  obtain  a  supply.  The  principal  wheels  haviiig 
been  broken,  and  the  whole  machinery  out  of  repair,  itvii 
restored  by  the  English  a  few  years  after  they  obtaiocd 
possession  of  the  city. 

This  city  has  at  Mirious  times  undergone  great  viciNi- 
tudes,  having  frequently  been  taken  by  hostile  powers,  aad 
once,  as  already  mentioned,  wholly  depopulated  through  tk 
whim  of  the  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  removed  the  wboltof 
the  inhabitants  forcibly  to  Dowlatebad,  near  tho  midditcf 
the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  close  of  the  same  centwy 
Delhi  was  captured  and  plundered  by  Timur,  during  tK 
reign  of  Nassir  Ed  Din,  whence  it  would  appear  that  its  po- 
pulation had  returned.  In  1 739  the  city  was  again  taken 
and  plundered,  and  part  of  the  suburbs  burned,  by  Nadir 
Shan.  Between  that  period  and  the  occupation  by  the  Bri- 
tish, Delhi  was  taken  by  the  Abdallees,  by  the  Vizir  Onee 
Ed  Din,  and  twice  by  the  Maharattas. 

No  census  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  taken,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  city  contains  a  population  of  200,0(HK 
Tliis  place  is  well  situated  for  carrying  forward  the  trade 
between  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  west ;  the  inhabitants  consequently  exhibit  s 
considerable  degree  of  industry  and  commennal  activity. 
Cotton-cloths  and  shawls,  for  which  last  the  wool  is  broQ|^t 
from  Cashmere,  are  manufactured  in  the  city,  and  roucb 
indigo  is  produced  in  the  surrounding  country.  A  consider- 
able trade  is  also  carried  on  in  precious  stones,  and  iu  large 
black  and  red  camelians. 
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Ttom  time  to  lime  many  endovinents  had  be^ia  made  by 
f'Vkil.^nt  nttivos  for  providing  instruciion  for  j>oor  ebild- 
wments  iiad  nearly  all  huen  diverted  fruiii 
object,  and  nothing  could  be  more  ansali^j- 
ptury  than  the  sUto  of  education  aiuong  the  i>oorei%  and 
icod  among  all  except  the  must  weal lliy,  iriUbitanUof 
Jhi»  at  the  time  of  the  appaintmcnt  by  the  English  go- 
rument  in  India  of  a  General  Coraraittee  of  Public  In- 
UclioD,  which  was  planned  and  brought   into  operation 
Iwoen  1823  and  1^25.     A  college  or  mudri&sa  wji^  csta- 
bcd  by  ihii  t  ,  and  funds  were  aligned  for  ita 

Import  by  the  c-  i mment,  in  addilion  to  which  a 

couol  1(>  U.hv'f.  >.u>  preheated  to  the  college  by  Na- 
|ub  Llnnuiiti-ood-Dovtkh,    lato  m inkier  of  the  king  of 
H»fL       In  r\ddUujn  to  this  catablishracnt,  it  appears  that  in 
there  had  been  opened  247  schools  in  Delhi 
mediate  vicinity  for  the  instruction  of  poor  child- 
ton.     The  number  of  pupds  at  the  college,  which  in  1829 
wa*  152,  liad  increa4>ed  in  the  following  year  to  257.     More 
I y  another  fichool  ha^i  been  instituted,  at  whieh  the 
It  of  ihe  native  gentry  are  taug[ht  the  English  Ian- 
.  X^^^i^*  and  m  many  as  6 d  scholarB  attended  in  the  first 
I  .jfCttT  of  its  cMabh^hment 


Uslant  from  Calcutta,  by  the  Birbhoom  road, 
Irom  Bombav,  by  Ahrnedahad  und  Ajineer,  880 
I  Madruii,  by  tllhebpfire,  1275  miles;  from  Agra, 
from  Benares,  *ty6  mdes;  from  Lahore,  386 
I  Oudc,  364  mile*;  and  from  Seringapatam, 
all  iravollmg  difttonce?. 

-  MemcAr  of  a  Maji  of  Hindustan  ;  Miir«  Ht's- 
Hrittik  India;  Efforts  (fCotnmiiteen  qf  Lords  and 
^ti  on  the  AlfairH  of  India,  1830,  1831.  and  1S32.> 
1>;:LIAN  problem.  [Dupucation.] 
1  >K  LILLE.  JALQUESt  was  born  at  Auvergiie  in  the 
•  :^8,  m\i\  educated  at  Paris  at  the  Ctillcge  de  Li&ieux. 
V  compelled  him  to  accept  the  ofliee  of  subordinate 
:  M  the  tAillrge  de  Benuvais:  but  he  was  soon  raised 
riink  of  piofL'>sor  of  humanity  in  the  college  of 
iri.  I  3.  r  1,,^^^  iji'j.  ofUce  he  commenced  a  trans- 
ic!5.  On  hi*  return  to  Paris  ho  was 
.;  .*  ..,  ihe  College  de  la  Marche.  He  now 
known  as  a  |K)et,  and  several  of  his  pieces  at- 
rity,  parlicularly  an  epistle  to  M.  Laurent. 
Mus  the  publication  of  lil^  Georgici  that  raised 
dintinction*  a  work  to  which  he  wa*  urged  by  Racine, 
iblie  read  this  t  ran  illation  with  enthusiasm,  and 
'  I  hat  the  French  hiuguuge  was  ejipable  of  repre- 
J.II  Ihe  bt^ulic?*  of  anti{|tnly,  Env>',  uotwithstand- 
•  ared  here  and  there;  and  old  forgotten  ptiels  were 
ged  from  oblivion,  tbat  liieir  works  might  be  lauded 
iiwj  expemw  of  M.  Delille's  reputation.  In  J  774  ihe 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academic,  and  Roon 
I'd  his  celebrated  poem  *  Lcs  Jardms/  Tbc 
■  this  work  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equal 
:  Gcorgjics. 

'  orapanied  M,  de  Choiseul  Gonflier  on  his  em- 

^  Constantinople,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  vistl- 

♦•nfi.    It  was  en  ibis  tour  that  he  composed  bis 

f.*lTOagination»'     On  his  return  to  Paris  he  became 

r  of  Bellew-letlres  at  the  university,  and  of  Latin 

L^i:Uy  at   Ih©  Cbll<ige  de    France.     He  was  unfortunate 

ItoiKi^h  lo  lose  all  his  properly  by  the  Revolution.     At  the 

F     *  f  the    Fc!e   de  I'Etre  Supreme,  which   took 

tbc  Reign  of  Terror,  Robespierre  demanded 

lAiuiij   J ]i  ode  for  the  occasion.     The  poet,  finding  re- 

4ol  was  of  no  use,  astonished  Robespierre  by  writing  a 

"  yrambic  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  wherein 

iniarmlv  supported  that  doctrine.    The  troubles  of  the 

x,x\  iiUuL-d  Tiira,  in  179  1,  to  leave  Paris  for  SL  Diex, 

to    retire    to    Switzerland,   where    the 

!  nn  made  him  a  dtiien.    Here  he  Hnished 

lis  '  Homme  dd^  Champit*  and  '  Les  Trois  Regnes  do  la 

Nature/     He  aftcrwardii  vittited  London,  where  he  trans- 

TiUim**  *  Pumdise  Lost/     In  ISOl  he  returned  to 

id  died,  universally  regretted,  in  1813. 

I  poetd  who  will  always  be  honoured 

ucd  the  language,  and  wrote  vers^ 

L^3t    aiii   ■  ->;aaco  before  unknown*    Those  who 

i>urit  in  hearing  the  Alexandrine  verse  must  be 

tflii  far  .1*;  ^ti  in  lure  goes)  With  the  ditlactic  iKHjms 

ItUcUliv.     ^  in  l>e  cxtnceived  more  Huouth  aud 

\f  tban  til  of  his   lines ;    and  even  when  he 

WtiXm  in  ft  tneasuro  tnoro  irregular,  «3  in 


tion/  the  ?tame  correetnew  is  so  carefully  attended  to,  that 
a  pel  son  <»f  the  <!<lighte«t  ear  may  read  hita  aloud  without 
oiue  hesitating  as  to  the  place  where  the  csesura  lies.  To 
iiay  he  was  a  poet  of  great  irauginaimn  would  be  going  too 
far;  hut  he  is  entitled  Xo  higher  praise  than  that  of  a  mere 
verse-maker.  His  images,  as  well  as  his  lines,  are  often 
exceedingly  elegant:  we  may  instance  an  expression  in 
*  Les  Jardins,*  where,  after  observing  that  the  beauiy  of 
his  subject  ought  to  inspire  him,  he  says — 

• — -- —  '  Comm*  im  rA\tm  pur  culurv  tip  brauiBiftge, 

His  '  Conversation'  is  an  amusing  poem ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
Theophrastus  in  verse,  portrayinoj  the  ditfereat  sorts  of 
persons  who  figure  in  convers^atioh.  It  has,  however,  the 
fault  of  most  works  that  treat  of  characteria lies  — Ihe  ]>er- 
,6ons  who  appear  in  it  are  personified  abstractions,  instead 
of  individual*  aa  they  appear  in  nature. 

pELIQUESCE>ICE,  the  change  of  form  which  certain 
bodies  undergo  from  solid  to  fluid  by  exposure  to  the  oir, 
and  ib&orbing  moisture  from  it. 

There  are  many  subslances  which  partake  of  thi»  pro- 
perty :  among  the  more  remarkable  are  potash,  carbonate 
of  potash,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  nitrate  of  copper;  all 
these  will  in  a  short  time  attract  sufficient  water  from  the 
air  to  become  fluid  in  it*  Other  saline  bodies  are  deli- 
quescent only  in  moist  air,  such  as  common  salt  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

Certain  deliqucseent  suits,  and  more  espeiually  chloride 
of  calcj^um,  are  omplo)  ed  for  tlie  purpose  of  drying  gaseous 
bodies  which  are  the  subject  of  experiment. 

DELlSLE.  AVILLTAAf,  a  French  geographer  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  own  day,  was  bom  at  Pans,  in  1675.  His 
inclination  hi  the  pursuit  in  which  he  afterwards  becamo 
so  eminent,  was  displayed  at  nn  early  age,  and  he  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  oonstructing  maps 
before  he  was  nine  years  old.  This  taste  was  induced  and 
carefully  cultivated  by  his  father*  who  appears  to  have 
been  al^o  much  devoted  to  geographical  and  astronomical 
pursuits. 

In  1099  he  published  a  map  of  the  world,  which,  with 
other  maps  and  dissertations  on  geography,  led  to  htn 
election  ns  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1702  ; 
and  a  httle  afier wards  he  was  appointed  geographer  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension.  Indeed  several  of  his  works  were 
written  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupd,  in  the  course  of 
instruction  which  he  condescended  to  receive  from  Dclisle. 
Delisle's  celebrity  was  not  only  so  great  in  his  own 
country  that  no  work  of  history  or  travel  was  considered 
complete  without  his  maps,  but  it  extended  all  over  Europe. 
Ho  had  several  flattering  invitations  from  the  monarchs  of 
other  countries  to  remove  to  their  capitals ;  and  Peter  the 
Great  paid  him  a  personal  visit  at  Paris,  to  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  go  to  Russia.  All  these  offers  he  rejected, 
btit  he  gave  Peter  an  excellent  series  of  maps  of  fiis  im- 
mense dominions.  FonteneUe,  in  his  'Eloge,'  says  that 
the  geographer  knew  their  limits  better  than  their  own^r 
did  himself;  and  it  was  probably  the  respe<'t  entertained 
for  him  by  the  Czar  that  led  to  his  brother  Joseph  being 
ut^pointod  to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Petersburg, 
with  a  very  considerable  salary. 

In  1726,  Delisle  died  of  apoplexy,  aged  51.  Tlie  most 
valuable  of  his  wTitings  may  be  seen  in  ill*  MemoinJ  of  the 
French  Academy ;  but  any  list  of  them  is  unnecessarr  here, 
DELISLE,  Joseph  NICOLAS,  a  younger  brollier 
of  the  p<*eceding  geographer,  was  trained  in  the  same  school, 
and  became  very  eminent  in  the  same  pursuits.  He  was 
born  in  168$. 

His  published  labours  commenced  with  an  excellent 
observation  of  the  great  total  cM^lipae  of  the  sun  in  iron, 
when  he  was  only  1^  years  of  age ;  and  in  1714  he  waa  id- 
raitled  a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  the  section  of  astro- 
nomy. In  1724  he  visi.ed  England,  and  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Newton  and  Halley,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval 
Society,  on  the  foreign  list.  In  1726,  the  year  in  which  nis 
brother  died,  he  was  appointed  astronomer  to  the  Ciar 
Peter,  a  situation  which  he  retained  21  years,  when  he  re- 
tum^xl  to  Paris  on  account  of  his  health.  He  wa*  then 
anp^iinted  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Royal  College  of 
France,  which  he  held  many  years.  Amongst  his  pupiH 
were  LaUnde  and  Messier. 

He  died  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  80;  having  published* 
besides  his  *  History  of  Astronomy'  (2  vols.  4to.,  1738X  na 
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less  than  44  papers  in  the  'Memoirs  of  (he  Academy/  and 
soveral  ot  her  dissertations  elsewhere. 

DELOS  (Ai/Xoff),  a  small  island  of  the  Archipelago,  one 
of  the  group  called  Cyclades,  lies  in  the  strait  between 
My  cone  and  Rhonea.  According  to  the  poetic  tradition, 
it  was  originally  u  floating  island.  (Strabo,  p.  485.)  It  had 
several  anlient  names,  as  Ortygia,  Cynthia,  and  Asteria. 
It  was  celebriitcd  from  the  earliest  tmies  as  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  there. 
His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother,  Latona,  were  in  the 
town,  which  was  built  on  a  little  plain  on  the  west  Me  of 
tlie  island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  called  Cynlhus. 
(Strabo,  p.  485.)  The  river  Inopus  ran  into  the  sea  to  the 
south  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  sacred  inclosuro  was  a  di- 
minutive circular  lake,  called  the  rpoxo«i^i}c  Xi/xvij.  (Herod, 
ii.,  170;  Toumefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn,  i.,  p.  290, 
fol.)  Del  OS  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  lonians  in  the 
time  of  Homer;  and  athletic  sports,  with  dancing  and 
singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Thu- 
cvdid.  iii.,  104.)  Pol) crates,  of  Samos,  consecrated  the 
adjoining  island.  Rhenea,  to  the  Delian  God,  and  joined  it 
to  Dclos  by  a  chain.  Delos  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Pcisistratus,  and  then  a  partial 
purification  of  the  island  took  place  by  the  removal  of  the 
tombs  which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple.  In  the  year 
420  B.C.  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the 
Atl'icnians ;  all  the  tombs  there  were  removod,  and  it  was 
i)roclaimed  that  no  one  should  thenceforth  die  or  be  l»orn 
in  the  island,  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring 
forth  should  be  sent  over  to  Rhcnea.  (Thucyd.  i.  8,  iii.  104.) 
The  Athenians  instituted  at  Delos  a  festival,  which  returned 
at  iho  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and 
sent  thither  animally  a  saored  vessel,  called  the  Theoris,  in 
commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  Theseus  ft"om 
the  Cretan  tribute.  (Plat.  Pko'do,  p.  58,  A.)  The  Persians 
regatdud  Dclos  with  so  much  veneration,  that  when  they 
were  sailing  to  EubcBa,  in  490  b.  c,  they  would  not  land 
there,  but  sent  to  offer  a  most  sumptuous  sacrifice  to  the 
Delian  Apollo.  (Ilerod.  vi.,  97.)  It  was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  respect  which  all  parties  paid  to  this  temple 
that  the  Athenians  selected  it  as  the  denository  of  the 
tribute  which  they  collected  from  their  allies  after  the 
Persian  war.  (Thucyd.  i.,  96.)  In  422  b.  c.  the  Athenians 
removed  the  whole  population  of  Delos  to  Adramyttium, 
where  tliey  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pharnaces 
(Thucyd.  v.,  I),  and  where  many  of  them  were  afterwards 
treachei*«)usly  massacred  by  the  Persians.  (Thucyd.  viii., 
108.)  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Dulos 
succeeded  to  the  commerce  of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time 
very  flourishing;  but  the  generals  of  Mithridates  having 
landed  there  in  the  war  between  that  monarch  and  the 
Romans,  the  island  was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  great  desolation.  (Strabo,  p.  486.)  In  (he 
days  of  iheir  prosperity  the  Delians  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive slave-trade  with  Cilicia,  and  thousands  of  slaves 
were  landed  and  sold  in  a  single  day.  (Strabo,  p.  668.) 
Tlie  modern  names  of  this  little  island  are  Delo,  Deli,  Dili, 
and  SdilU.    It  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 


[CoinofDaUw.] 
British  Maseum.    Actual  sixe.    Copper.    Weight,  55  gnini. 

DELPHI,  now  called  CASTRI,  the  name  of  a  people 
and  a  town  of  Phocis,  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 
Its  original  name  was  Pytho ;  and  Homer  does  not  call  it 
by  its  more  modem  appellation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  cavern  whence  the  prophetic  vapour 
issued,  or  from  the  serpent  wliich  A]^ollo  slew  there. 
(Ilesych.,  AfX^c-fi^rpa,  Kai  o  iv  AeX^7{;  (poKutv,)  From  the 
descri])tiou  which  Strabo  ^ves  of  the  cavern  (p.  419,  dvrpov 
Kot\ov  Kara  fidOnvQ  ov  fxaXd  tifpvvTOfiov),  and  from  the  fact  that 
Delphi  was  called  the  navel  of  the  earth,  it  should  .-eem 
thai  the  former  derivation  is  preferable.  There  was  a 
legend  tliat  two  ea«;les,  sent  by  Jupiter  from  the  easi  and 
west,  met  at  Delphi;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone 
adorned  with  two  golden  eagles,  and  other  devices,  which 
T^as  called  the  navel-stone :  representations  of  this  may  be 
seen  on  many  antient  monuments ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 


bas-relief  re|>resenting  the  oombat  between  Apollo  and 
Hercules  for  the  Delphic  tripod.  (Bekker's  Auguiieum, 
t.  i.,  pi.  5.)  The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  priesteas,  who 
sat  upon  a  tripod  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and 
who,  haviagexhal^  the  vapour,  pronounced  some  prophecy 
in  verse  or  prose :  if  in  prose,  it  was  afterwards  tel  to  vene 
by  the  poets  attached  to  the  temple.  The  oraele  it  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  effects  produced  hv  the  vapour 
upon  some  goats  and  the  man  who  attended  them,  (nu- 
san.  Phoc.  6.)  The  great  reputation  of  the  Delphian  oncle 
made  it  the  richest  shrine  m  Greece,  as  every  person  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  response  he  obtamed  made  apohitcf 
offering  some  costly  donation  to  the  temple,  llie  flm 
stone  temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  Trophonius  and  Aga- 
medes :  this  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  B.  c.  548,  a  new 
one  was  built  by  the  Amphictvons  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
voluntary  subscription,  to  which  even  Amtsis,  the  king  «f 
Egypt,  largely  contributed.  The  Alcmnonidn,  who  con- 
tracted to  build  it,  very  liberally  substituted  Parian  marble 
in  the  front  of  the  building  for  the  common  stone  of  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  edifice.  (Herod,  ii, 
ISO,  V.  62.)  Ti:e  wealth  of  Delphi  naturally  attracted 
plunderers.  Tlie  Persians  under  Xerxes  made  an  unsue- 
cesftil  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  accumulated 
there.  (Herod,  viii.,  .37.)  The  Phocian  leaders  in  the 
sacred  war  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  them  as  a  ftmd 
for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaries  (Strabo,  p.  421);  aad 
Brennus,  the  Gallic  king,  subscouenlly  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  offerings  whicu  remained.  (Strabo^ 
p.  188.)  [Bkknnus]  There  were  however  still  some  objects 
for  the  rapacity  of  Nero,  who  carried  off  500  bronze  statues 
at  once.  (Pausan.  P/ac.  5.)  The  city  of  Delphi,  which 
was  the  largest  in  Phocis  (Pausan.  Phoc.  34),  was  situated 
on  an  elevation,  sixteen  stadia  in  circumference,  at  the  foot 
of  the  south  side  of  Parnassus  (Strabo,  p.  418);  and  u 
the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat  of  the  moft 
celebrated  oracle  in  Greece,  it  naturally  became  populooi 
and  wealthy.  Tlie  population  consisted  of  Dorians,  who 
formed  the  privileged  class,  and  of  the  descendants  of  the 
bondsmen  of  the  temple.  The  constitution  was  origiDslly 
monarchical  (Miiller,  Dor.  iii.,  6,  $  10);  the  kings  were  also 
called  Pr>tanes.  (Miiller,  iii.,  8,  $  3.)  The  Dorian  fkmiliei 
made  an  oligarchv,  fh>m  which  the  priests,  the  Pythiaa 
court  of  justice,  and  a  limited  senate,  were  chosen.  (Miiller, 
iii.,  9,  ^  1 7.)  Delphi  was,  firom  very  early  times,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  an  important  federal  union,  or  amphictyoDy,  the 
organization  of  which  is  attributed  by  Strabo,  p.  420^  to 
(  Thirlwall,  Hist,  Greece,  voL  i.,  p.  376.) 
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[Coin  of  Dolphi.] 
RritiiH  Museum.    Actual  Sixe.    Silver.    Weight,  SS| 

DELPHIA,  a  vegetable  alkali,  which  exists  combined 
with  malic  acid,  forming  malate  of  delphia  in  the  seeds  of 
the  delj.htnium  staphisagria,  or  stavesacre. 

The  properties  or  delphia  are  that  it  is  a  crystalline  powdeTi 
which  becomes  opaque  by  drpng.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  communicates  its  peculiar  taste  to  it  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  olcohol  and  8ether,.and,  on  the  cooling  of 
the  solutions,  the  delphia  is  deposited  in  flocks.  It  is  so- 
luble also  in  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 

With  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts,  which  are  crystalliziblc, 
and  have  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste ;  they  are  however  but  little 
known,  and  delphia  itself  has  not  been  analysed.  Like  the 
other  alkalis  of  this  class,  there  can  however  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  cM)mposed  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxycen,  and  azote. 

DELPHINA'PIERUS.    [Whales.] 

DELPHI'NIUM,  an  extensive  genus  of  the  Ranuncula- 
ceous  order,  consisting  of  annual  or  perennitd  herbaceous 
plants,  with  irregular  spurred  flowers,  the  colours  of  which 
are  often  of  the  most  vivid  blue.  They  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  Aconites,  from  which  they  differ  merely  in  their  upper 
sepal  being  lengthened  at  the  base  into  a  spur  instead  of 
at  the  back  into  a  helmet,  and  in  the  petals  having  no  spur 
at  all,  but  being  deformed  stalked  bodies  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  form,  and  often  in  colour,  from  the  sepals. 

The  species  abound  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  are  often  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Larkspurs.    Among  the  most  showy  kinds  ars 
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)1)iniura  Consolidti,  a  hanly  annual,  t*f  wliicli  many 
nie*  are  known  m  Rocket  Liirk spurs,  D,  Btirlowii,  a 
Oifioent  do  able- Howe  red  perennial  hybrid,  and  the  Bee 
u»piLr6,  conflicting  of  D,  prrandirlaram,  Sibiricurn,  Clu- 
>e»  i&esolcucum,  and  many  more.  These  latier  ilerive 
r  name  from  a  striking  rei»emhlance  on  the  part  of  the 
U  to  the  black  budy  of  a  humble  bee  covered  with 
»w  hairs;  the  head  and  legs  of  the  insect  being  s-up- 
d  to  be  imnjersed  in  the  cup  of  the  tiowor, 
lie  oDly  specie*  that  has  been  applied  to  any  u^eftil 
KMie  is  stavesacre,  B.  St^phisagria.  an  annual  inha- 
ig  the  warmer  countries  of  the  South  of  Eurupe.  It 
ftn  upright  branched  stem,  about  twi>  feet  hiu'li,  co- 
i  all  »)ver  with  clo^e  velvety  down,  and  generally  tif 
^nbh  puride  culour.     Us  lower  leaves*  are  round,  <ju 

stalks»  heart-shaped  at  ttie  base»  and  div  ided  iofn  ijve, 
n«  or  nine  deep  lohv^  of  an  oval  or  lanceolate  li^uve; 
uBt^  sharp- pointed,  and  either  undivided  or  cut  into  a 
lAleral  incisions^  on  (he  upper  side  they  are  deep  green 

almost  smooth;  on  the  under,  they  are  paler  and 
&ty.  The  flowers  ore  a  dull  gre)ish  green,  urranged  in 
X  &pike  at  the  extremity  of  the  ramificalionii  of  the 
I ;  their  stalk  ia  short  and  velvety,  and  has  three  linear 
acta.  The  aepaU  are  green  and  velvety  externally, 
phort  spur  cur  ted  downwanU,  The  four  petak  are 
from  each  other  and  smooth ;  the  two  iijiper  are 
|d  rather  loatr ;  the  two  lower  have  h;hort  stalks,  aiuj 
led,  irregular,  toothletted  lirah.     The  fruit  is  com- 

[  of  three  woolly  capsules  fdled  with  greyish  irregu- 
^triangular  compressed  verv  acrid  bitter  seeds, 
BLPHlT^lUM  STAPHISA'GRIA,  a  biennial  plant. 
nacre  seeds  are  not  now  used  internally :  when  in- 
ared  into  the  stomach  Ibey  cause  vomiting,  pur^ing^  and 
^  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and  they  may  even  produce 
UB  general  effects.  Wien  powdered,  they  arc  etnploycd 
mally  for  the  destruction  of  lice,  or  they  are  dissolved 
ixegar  and  made  into  un  ointment,  which  is  employed 
|i«  cure  of  scabies,  whii'h  it  is  -aid  to  eifect  in  iie\'en 
ght  days«  and  which  htis  found  favour  m  the  eyes  of 
•  persons,  as  it  docA  not  stain  the  !inen,  nor  has  the  un- 
iMi'  "-tn  ell  of  sulphur.  Its  external  application  1o  ab- 
•cs  IS  not  free  from  danger.  The  only  case 
:  employment  is  jastifiuble  is,  not  to  remove,  but 
0  Tevul»!on  of.  the  cutaneous  erupliun,  when,  by  its 
Wn  dr)mg  up,  the  intenud  organs  are  oppressefl,  a*,  like 
i  raiiunculaeeou^  plants,  it  causes  acute  inflammation 

pu^iulitinn  ftf  the  skin.     It  contains  an  alkaloid,  del- 
Aq  in  ixlcohul  and  oether,  and  wliich 

hLi'ti  jALrKiiiNCHUS.    [Whales] 
ELPHrNUS.    [Wh.vles.] 

»^'  '*'UNUS  fthe  IXjlphin).  one  of  the  old  Greek 
[IS,  referred  to  the  fable  of  Aniphit rite  and  to 
,  »  .Wxian.  It  succeeds  Aquila  in  the  heavens,  and  its 
cjpal  clvister  comcii  on  the  meridian  about  three  quarters 
a  hour  later  than  the  primipal  star  (aj  of  the  latter,  and 
riy  in  the  same  declination. 
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DELTA,  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
pluihet.  It  was  originally  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  pnrt 
of  Lower  Eij^ypt  which,  being  compmed  belweon  the  two 
mam  brancht*s  of  tlie  Nile  and  the  sen,  had  a  triaiigukr 
form,  ao  me  what  re**emhlitig  the  Ga'ek  letter  A.  The  same 
name  has  since  been  extended  to  all  thoiso  alluvial  tracts  at 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers  which,  like  the  NiVs,  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  two  or  more  diverging  branches, 
though  the  spaces  circumscribed  by  these  branches  and  the 
se^-lme  have,  in  many  cases,  very  little  of  the  triangular 
form. 

Of  the  dtiferent  circurastancei^  which  oontnbute  to  the 
formation  of  deltas  two  are  essential:  first,  the  river,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  must  open  out  or  spread  >uiUciently 
to  have  the  motion  of  its  waters  considerably  retarded;  and 
secondly,  it  must  either  be  habituaUy  or  periodically  charged 
with  fine  delntal  raatler,  which  it  depoiiits  when  its  motion 
is  diminished  or  its  progress  checked. 

The  operative  proce«*s  of  formation  varies  in  different 
cases :  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  general. 

Whenever,  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  in  tropical 
countries,  or  sudden  thaws  in  more  northern  clmies,  rivers 
become  greatly  and  rapidly  swelled,  their  channels  can  no 
longer  contain  them,  and  they  therefore  overflow  the  low- 
lands at  their  embouchures  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Tlio 
waters  thus  spread  out  have  their  velocity  diminished,  and 
hence  let  fall  the  fine  detrital  matter  with  which  they  are 
charged.  This  detritus,  though  it  covers  the  whole  of  the 
inundated  surface,  does  not  form  in  all  parts  a  stratum  of 
equal  thickness.  Every  deviation  from  horizon! ality  in  tho 
inundated  land  produces  a  particular  and  corresponding 
current  in  the  moving  mass  of  waters.  Every  tree,  hillock* 
stone,  or  other  obstruction*  causes  an  eddy,  and  the  natural 
result  of  these  various  currents  and  eddies  is  to  distribute 
the  seiliment  unequally  over  the  bottom.  When  the  waters 
begin  to  subside,  some  portions  of  tho  land  are  uncovered 
before  the  rest,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  islands 
The  wafer  continuing  to  run  off  between  these,  deepens  th^ 
hollows  still  more,  so  that  when  the  inundation  has  all  run 
off,  the  whole  space  is  inoie  uneven  than  it  was  before,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  incipient  channels,  Tlie  ll<x)ds  of 
the  sue  receding  years  increase  the  effect,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  the  highest  parts  are  ^o  raised,  and  the  inter\'ening 
channels  so  deeply  exxiavated,  that  the  latter  constitute  per- 
manent branches  of  the  river,  and  a  delta  is  fortne<h 

An  inundation  however  is  not  always  neeessary  to  the 
fijrmalion  of  a  delta.  If  the  mouth  of  a  river  be  large,  a 
delta  may  be  formed  by  another  process,  Tfiu*^,  when  the 
river  is  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  it  is  found  that  the 
middle  of  the  stream  is  the  mofst  loaded,  because  its  lapiditv 
is  there  greatest ;  hence,  when  that  rapidity  is  dimiitished, 
as  it  is  of  necessity  on  reaching  the  wide  mouth,  or  iPstuar>"| 
a  central  deposit  is  formed,  which  in  time  rises  above  the 
surface  and  becomes  an  island,  dividing  the  stream  into  twg 
branches.  Every  succeeding  flood  liring-s  a  fresh  tribute  to 
the  island,  which  increases  seaward ;  for  while  the  upper 
end  is  abraded  by  the  impingint;  of  the  main  stream,  thero 
is  a  dead  water  immediately  in  front  of  the  lower  part  where 
fresh  detritus  continually  subsides.  Nor  docs  the  island 
increase  merely  in  length :  it  als4j  acquires  breadth,  the  two 
branches  of  the  streams  diverging  more  as  they  advance. 
Hence  the  alluvial  island  acquires  somethinjij  of  a  trian- 
gular form.  If  the  river  be  large,  the  lateral  branches  will 
be  di^po«ed  each  to  form  a  minor  delta  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  main  stream  did.  Tlius  new  branches  are 
formed,  some  of  which  converge  towards  ibe  prolongation 
of  the  hne  of  the  main  trunk.  "The  sinuosities  of  the  del- 
tuid  branches  also  drive  their  currents,  in  some  places, 
back  ujKju  the  island,  in  which,  from  its  loose  texture  being 
fuvourable  to  abrasion,  indentations  are  easily  mode,  ana 
finally  channels  cut  through,  dividing  it  into  two  or  more. 
From  these  operations,  simply  or  combined,  the  alluv  a1 
tract  is  frequently  intersected  by  a  great  many  deltotdal 
bmnclies,  dividing  the  whole  into  what,  for  the  *ake  of  d»*- 
tinclion,  may  be  termed  dcUmd  tdanda.  Such  did^ai, 
hnwever,  can  hardly  be  fornietl  u|>on  cons3s  subject  to  tide>»: 
they  almost  exclusively  occur  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  dis- 
eniboguing  into  lakes  or  lideles^s  seas.  The  numerous 
haiik-^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  would  soon  rise  into 
islands,  and  a  delta  would  be  forme*!,  were  it  not  for  the 
effect  of  the  tides 

In  s^oroe  case^,  deltas  owe  their  formation  almost  wholly 
[  to  the  aattire  and  direction  of  the  currents  of  the  oceaDt  tho 
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form  and  nature  of  iU  bed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  prevalent  winds  and  tides,  &c.  In 
almost  all  cases  these  circumstances  greatly  modifV  their 
form  and  extent  and  nature.  Some  deltas  are  very  exten- 
sive ;  some  are  sterile,  while  others  are  highly  fertile,  such 
as  the  delta  of  the  Nile ;  some  are  thickly  wooded,  such  as 
the  delta  of  Uie  Gan^ ;  some  are  swampy,  as  the  delta  of 
the  MissLssipi,  &c  With  regard  to  the  branches  which 
inclose  or  intersect  them,  there  is  also  much  variety,  both 
as  to  their  total  number,  and  the  number  and  situation  of 
such  among  them  as  are  navigable.  Sometimes  the  two 
outer  or  deltoid  branches  of  the  river  are  the  largest ;  some- 
times one  only  is  navigable,  and  that  may  be  in  the  middle 
or  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  many  are  navigable ;  thus 
the  delta  of  the  Wolga  has  sixty-five  channels,  eight  of 
which  are  navigable ;  the  Orinoco  fifty,  of  which  seven  arc 
navigable.  The  Danube  has  five  navigable  mouths,  and 
the  Nile  at  present  only  two. 

Deltas  are  formed  not  only  at  the  mouths  of  nvci*s  which 
disembogue  into  the  sea,  but  sometimes  at  the  cunllucncc 
of  tributary  streams,  with  their  recipients,  as  is  seen  in  many 
rivers  of  America;  such  as  the  Hio  Branco  and  the  Rio 
Jupura,  which  resjiectivcly  enter  by  a  great  nuniber  of 
branches  into  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Maraiiont  or  river  of 
Amazons.  Rivers  entering;  lakes  also,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  form  deltas  at  their  mouths. 

Some  deltas  arc  still  in  progress  of  formation ;  others 
have  been  obliterated  by  various  causes,  and  all  are,  more 
or  less,  undergoing  different  modifications. 

The  principal  deltas  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Po.  Many  other  rivers,  however, 
form  deltas,  such  as  the  Ebro,  the  Vistula,  the  Neva,  the 
Dwina,  the  Don,  &c.  The  delta  of  the  Rhine  has  been,  as 
it  were,  obliterated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Zuyder?eo, 
thoueh  the  whole  of  Holland  is  a  formation  of  deltoid 
islands,  created  by  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  Rhinc% 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The  deltoid  form  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Petchora  is  no  longer  recognizable  in  the  group  of 
islands  at  its  embouchure. 

In  Asia,  the  principal  deltas  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Indus,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Cavery,  the  Euphrates,  the  OunU, 
the  Lena,  and  the  Kolima. 

The  Wolga,  before  entering  the  Caspian,  is  split,  as  we 
have  said,  into  innumerable  branches ;  but  the  space  which 
they  inclose,  in  strictness,  bears  little  resemblance  to  a 
delta. 

In  Afiriea,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger ;  and 

In  America,  the  Mississipi  and  the  Orinoco  form  the 
principal  deltas. 

DELU'C,  JEAN  ANDRE',  was  born  at  Geneva,  1727. 
His  father,  Fran9ois  Deluc,  was  a  watch  manufacturer,  not 
only  skilful  in  his  trade  but  conversant  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  a  writer  upon  religious  and  political  mat- 
ters. His  son  also  took  part  in  the  disputes  between  the 
iit^gatifs  and  the  repr^sentans,  or  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties,  of  his  native  republic,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  be- 
longed, and  he  was  sent,  in  17G8,byhis  fellow  representa- 
tives to  Paris  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Duke  of  Choi- 
seul,  the  prime  minister  in  France.  On  his  return  in  1 770 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  but  not 
lone  afterwards  he  left  Geneva  and  its  politics  for  Eng- 
land, to  devote  himself  entirely  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  had, 
from  an  early  age,  applied  to  the  study  of  geology,  and  had 
made  excursions  in  the  Alps,  while  his  brother  investigated 
the  mountains  of  Italy  for  the  same  object.  His  own  words 
best  explain  his  purpose :  *  My  brother  and  I  entered 
together  upon  our  geological  career,  while  I  yet  lived  at 
Geneva,  and  after  a  certain  period  we  came  to  a  first  con- 
clusion, which  from  that  time  has  been  our  guide,  namely, 
that  an  essential  distinction  was  to  be  made  among  the  va- 
rious phenomena  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  exhibits, 
with  respect  to  their  causes,  by  determining  as  to  each  of 
them  whether  the  causes  which  have  produced  it  are  still  in 
action,  or  have,  at  some  epoch,  ceased  to  act.  .  .  .  Continu- 
ing our  observations,  we  came  at  length  to  a  conviction  that 
the  formation  of  our  continents,  with  regard  both  to  their 
composition  and  general  form,  as  well  as  their  existence 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  ascribed  to  causes  no 
longer  in  action  on  our  globe,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
effects  of  the  still-existing  causes  have  been  limited  to  a 
modification  of  that  original  state.  After  having  quitted 
Geneva,  I  continued  my  observations  in  various  countries, 
and  mor«  particularly  on  the  sea  coast ;  my  brother  like- 


wise pursued  his,  and  we  oommunieated  our  remarks  to 
each  other.  I  saw  the  possibility  of  determining,  by  the 
action  of  actual  causes,  wnat  had  been  the  state  of  our  con- 
tinents at  their  birth,  and  also  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  time  ela])sed  since  that  period.  I  then  wrote  iny  first 
geological  work,  "  Lettres  Piiysiques  et  Morales  sur  THis- 
toire  do  la  Terrc  et  de  THomme,*'  8vo.  La  Hayc,  1778.' 
These  letters  were  adrlressed  to  Queen  Charlotte,  consort  of 
George  III.,  wlio  appointed  Deluc  her  reader ;  tliey  rebte 
only  to  the  Alps  ox  Switzerland ;  but  in  the  fbllowiiig  year 
appeared  a  continuation  of  the  work,  under  the  same  title, 
including  Deluc*s  travels  through  Rhenish  Grennany,  Ha- 
nover, Friesland,  Holland,  Belgium,  fitCM  in  5  thick  vuk 
8vo.  These  letters  are  not  merely  scientific  treatises ;  thej 
are  also  descriptive  of  scenery,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
manners ;  they  contain  statistical  and  moral  observations, 
and  many  of  them  are  full  of  interest  e\'en  to  the  genenl 
reader.  One  great  conclusion  which  Deluc  came  to  from 
all  his  ob;cr>'ations  wa;*,  that  the  present  contiuents  were 
left  dry  by  a  great  and  sudden  revolution  of  compara- 
tively recent  occurrence,  not  more  than  fburor  five  thousand 
years  tincc,  which  revolution  buried  under  the  sea  the 
countries  previously  inhabited.  This  opinion  has  been  also 
mainti.iucd  by  Saussure,  Doloraieu,  and  Cuvicr.  Deluc 
agreed  with  Saui^sure  in  considering  that  the  materials  which 
form  our  mountains  were  first  deposited  in  horizontal  and 
continuous  strata,  and  that  their  present  broken  and  dislo- 
cated state  is  the  efrL'<'t  of  subsequent  catastrophes,  which 
however  were  previous  to  that  which  left  them  dry.  Deliic*s 
whole  system  concerning  the  various  epochs  of  the  crea- 
tion corresponding  to  the  six  days  or  rattier  periods  of  Ge- 
nesis, ai)Dcars  in  several  of  his  numerous  works  &nd  espe- 
cially in  his  *  Lettres  Gcologiques  sur  THistoire  do  laTcne. 
addressed  to  Blumonbacli,  17^8;  in  his'Traiie  eWmen- 
taire  de  Geologic,'  1808,  which  was  also  published  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  his  *  Geological  Travels  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  England,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1810.  Ddnc 
made  also  many  observations  on  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
phenomena  of  air.  heat,  and  liglit.  He  wrote  •  Rechercbes 
sur  les  Modifications  de  T Atmosphere,  rontenant  THistoiie 
critique  du  Baromdtre  et  du  Thermomdtrc,  un  trait*  sur  la 
construction  deces  instrumens,  des  exp^ences  relatives  a 
leurs  usages,  etprincipalement&  la  mcsurc  des  hauteurs,  et 41a 
correction  des  reiVactions  moyennes ;  avec  figures,'  2  vol  4to, 
Geneva,  1772.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  branch  of  experimcntil 
philosophy  that  Deluc  rendered  the  most  positive  service>to 
science.  He  made  great  improvements  in  the  barometer, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  heights.  [Ba- 
ROMBTER.]  lie  also  wrote  '  M^moire  sur  un  Hygromkre 
comparable  prcsent6  k  la  Society  Royalc  de  Londres.' 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned,  •  Id6es  sur  la 
Met6orologie,'  17S6 ;  *  Introduction  k  la  Phvsiquc  Terrcstre 
par  les  Fluides  expansiblcs,*  1803  ;  'Traite  klemsntniresur 
le  Fluide  Electro-Galvanique,'  1 804. 

Dcluc*s  earnestness  in  availing  himself  of  his  gcologiol 
ob;.cr\ati(ms  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  narratite 
involved  him  in  controversial  corrcsiiondence  with  se^enl 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  particularly  with  Dr.  Teller  d 
Berlin  :  *  Lettres  sur  le  Christ ianisme,  addressees  au  Dr. Tel- 
ler,' 1 801 ;  *  Correspondance  particulicre  entre  le  Docfeur Tel- 
ler et  J.  A.  Deluc,^in  French  and  German,  1803-4 ;  and  ato 
with  Professor  Reimarus  of  Hamburg,  *  Annonce  d'un  Our- 
rage  de  M.  J.  A.  Reimarus  sur  la  Formation  du  Globe,  pw  J.  ' 
A.  Deluc,*  Hanover,  1 803.  But  though  Deluc  was  earnest  in 
his  religious  conviction,  and  in  supporting  it  by  arr^umenUk 
his  spirit  was  far  from  beini^  intolerant,  as  he  shows  in  nu- 
merous passagt^s  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  *  Di*- 
cours  sur  la  Toli-rance/  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  'Histoire  dela 
Terre  et  de  VHomrne.'  He  wxa  a  great  admirer  of  Bacon, 
and  wrote  *  Precis  de  la  Philoaophie  de  Bacon,  et  da  Pro- 
gr^s  qu'  ont  fait  les  Sciences  Naturelles  par  ses  Prccepltes  et 
son  Example.'  2  vol.  8vo.,  Paris.  1802.  He  wrote  also  on 
education :  *  lettres  sur  TEducation  Religieuse  de  n^- 
fance,  prec^dces  et  suivies  de  details  historiqucs,' 8vo.,  1799; 
besides  many  other  memoirs,  treatises,  fee  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  des  Sfovatis,  Tramach'ons  PkHon- 
jhiqites,  and  other  scientific  journals,  French,  English,  and 
Gcrrnan.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  I^ndon. 
Dublin,  and  Goitingen,  and  correspondent  of  the  academic 
of  Paris,  Montpellier,  &c.  He  was  appointed  in  1798  Pre- 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  geology  in  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen.  He  passed  several  years  in  Germany,  at  Berlin, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  &c    After  the  battle  of  Jena  he  re- 
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hiraed  to  England,  where  he  passed  the  temainder  of  his 
hh,  chiefly  at  Windsor,  where  nis  situation  of  reader  to  the 
queen  gave  him  a  free  access  to  the  royal  family,  hy  the 
members  of  which  he  was  much  respected.  He  died  at 
Windsor,  November,  1817,  in  his  91st  year.  His  brother 
and  fellow  observer  Guillaume  Antoine  Deluc  died  at  Ge- 
neva in  1812,  and  left  a  rich  collection  of  mineralogy,  which 
has  been  hicreased  by  his  son  Andr^  Deluc,  who  is  the 
author  of  an  '  Histoirc  du  Passage  dcs  Alpcs  par  Annibal,' 
Geneva,  1818. 

DELVI'NO,  a  livas,  or  inferior  pashalik,  of  European 
Turkey,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  antient 
Epirus,  and  especially  of  the  districts  of  Chaonia  and  Thes- 
protia,  from  the  Khim&ra  mountains  on  the  north-west  to 
the  river  Acheron  on  the  south-east,  a  length  of  about  70 
miles.  It  extends  inland  between  20  and  25  miles.  A  ridge 
of  mountains  divides  it  to  the  north-east  from  the  valley  of 
the  Voiussa,  the  antient  Aous,  in  the  pashalik  of  Avlona, 
and  several  other  groups,  among  which  are  the  mountains  of 
FiBuramithia  and  of  Souli,  divide  it  to  the  south  and  south- 
east fh)m  the  pashalik  of  Joanuina.  The  river  Kalamas, 
descending  from  the  high  lands  near  Joannina,  Hows 
through  the  country  of  I^lvino,  and  enters  the  Adriatic 
north  of  the  bay  of  Gomeuizzu.  A  great  part  of  the  coast 
of  Delvino  faces  the  island  of  Cprfii.  IXilvino,  the  head 
town  of  the  pashalik,  said  to  have  about  8,000  inhabi- 
tants^  is  situated  inland,  about  15  miles  north-east  ofBu- 
trinto,  the  antient  Buthrotum.  Farther  north,  among  the 
mountains,  is  Gardiki,  the  population  of  which  was  extermi- 
nated by  Ali  Pasha.  Parga,  fbrmcrlv  a  Venetian  posscs- 
tioD,  lies  on  the  south  coast  of  the  pashalik  of  Delvino.  Phi- 
\Mtm»  near  the  banks  of  the  Kalamas,is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  warlike  Epirotes.  There  are  no  othor  places  uf  any 
importance  in  the  pashalik. 

DEL Vl'NO,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Albania  (Turkey 
in  Europe),  in  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  south-western 
ilope  of  the  mountain  range  of  Khim4ra.  In  the  map  prc- 
&xed  to  '  Hobhouse*s  Travels  in  Albania'  it  is  placed  on  a 
riTule^  the  Pistritza,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Butrinto 
v  Bucintro,  (the  antient  Buthrotum,)  opposite  Corfu ;  but 
in  those  prefixed  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes's  and  Dr. 
EoUand's  Travels  it  is  not  so ;  and  such  is  the  present  un< 
sertain  state  of  Albanian  geography,  that  even  the  site  of 
an  important  town  cannot  be  exactly  laid  down.  Delvino 
has  a  population,  according  to  Mr.  Hubliouso,  uf  8000 
persons.  Upon  the  conouest  of  Albania  by  the  Turks,  it 
was  made  the  residence  oi  a  Turkish  eovemor,  whose  sway 
BZtended  over  the  accessible  part  of  tne  surrounding  tern* 
lory.  The  governor  (whom  Mr.  Hobhouse  describes  as  a 
Msna  of  two  tails)  was  one  of  those  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Ali  Pasha.    There  is  a  strong  castle  at  Delvino. 

DEItfADES,  an  Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  con- 
temporary with  Demosthenes.  According  to  Suidas  he 
was  originally  a  sailor,  according  to  Proclus  a  fishmonger. 
He  took  tlic  part  of  Philip  in  the  Olynthian  affair,  and  was 
liberally  rewarded  by  that  prince,  who  received  him  well 
when  he  fell  into  his  hands  alter  the  battle  of  Chroronca. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  to  bringing  about  the  peace 
between  Macedon  and  Athens,  which  followed  that  victory. 
[Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  320.)  When  Alexander,  in  335 
■.c,  demanded  that  the  Athenian  orators  who  were  opposed 
Ui  him  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  Demaaes  in- 
iuoed  him  to  relinquish  his  claim.  (Died.  xvii.  15  ;  Plut. 
Dem^  c.  xxiii.)  Demades  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
bribery  of  Harpalus.  (Dinarch.  c. ;  Demosth.,  p.  101.)  It 
ippears  that  he  was  concerned  with  Phocion  in  delivering 
up  Athens  to  Antipater.  (Corn.  Nepos,  Phoc.  II.)  In 
il8B.c.  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Antipater  to  induce 
tiim  to  remove  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  and  took  his 
ion  Demeas  with  him.  Unfortunately,  a  letter  which  he 
bad  written  to  Perdiccas  foil  into  the  hands  of  Cassandcr, 
lad  in  revenge  for  the  offensive  terms  in  which  Antipater 
wm  alluded  to  in  it,  that  prince  put  to  death  the  orator 
md  his  son.  Cicero  (BruL  9)  and  Quintilian  (ii.  17,  $  13, 
liL  10,  $  49)  assert  that  he  did  not  write  anything  ;  but  a 
Ihu^ent  of  his  speech  in  defence  of  his  twelve  years'  ad- 
nioistration  (virip  r^c  dta^iKaiTiac)  is  still  extant,  and  Suidas 
ittributes  to  him  a  history  of  Delos,  and  of  the  birth  of  the 
shildren  of  Latona.  Pytheas  (in  Athen^  p.  44  F,)  describes 
inm  as  a  profligate  drunken  fellow.  He  was  a  great  wit, 
lad  many  of  his  sallies  are  recorded. 

DEMBEA.    [Abyssinia;  Nile.] 

DSMERARA.    [Guiana,  British.] 


DEMETER,  CERES,  the  oldest,  and,  frith  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  a  systematic  mythology-,  by  far  the  most 
important  pcrsonaee  in  the  Greek  polytheism.  Her  name 
Demeter  (xrj,  earthy  f^nrnp*  mother),  or  Deo,  points  to  her  as 
a  representative  of  tne  earth  and  its  productions  in  the  old 
elementary  worship  of  Greece;  and  she  is  invoked  by 
Orpheus  (apud  Diod.  Sic.  i.  12)  as  Mother  Earth,  the 
giver  of  all  sorts  of  riches  (7^  |t/;rf|p  iravrwv^ij/u^njp  irXovro- 
^orcifa).  The  title  Father  is  in  the  same  manner  given  to 
the  air  by  Lucretius  (i.  25), 

FMtrcBio  pereunt  Imbres  ubl  eoi  foter  JElher 
In  giemium  matrig  Tgrmi  pracipituTit; 

and  the  Greeks  considered  all  vegetable  productions  as  the 
offspring  of  a  union  between  these  two  elements.  (See  the 
fragment  of  the  Danaides  of  ^schylus  in  Hermann's 
Opuscula,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334.)  The  mystic  union  of  these  two 
principles,  from  wnich  all  the  other  deities  sprung  up,  is 
an  invention  of  the  later  philosophers.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  which  the  worship  of  this  deity  presents  in 
Greek  mythology  is  her  intimate  connexion  with  Bacchus. 
[Bacchus.]]  Without  entering  into  any  of  the  questions 
agitated  with  respect  to  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  Bacchic 
rites,  it  may  be  as  well  to  offer  here  a  brief  explanation  of 
this  connexion  of  the  two  deities,  a  connexion  which  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  all  the  different  modifications  of  the 
two  worships.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  remark,  that,  in 
the  Roman  mythology,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  we  con- 
tinually find  duplicate  divinities,  male  and  female,  and 
sometimes  deities  of  a  doubtful  sex.  (Niebuhr's  Bome^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  100-101,  Eng.  Tr.;    and  PMlolog,  Mu8,,  \olA., 

LI  16-1 17.)  TIius  the  sun-god  and  the  moon-goddess 
ve  always  been  paired  together.  Now  Demeter  is  not 
mcrelv  the  eoddess  of  the?  earth,  iii  which  form  she  is  the  wife 
of  il^ther  ;shc  i^  also  the  moon  (Creuzer,  Sifmboiik,  iv.,  1 88)» 
as  tho  wife  of  Bacchus,  the  sun-gpd,  or  wme  producer  (for 
the  terms  were  convertible),  as  in  tlie  passage  of  Virgil 
referred  to  uudcr  Bacchus  ;  and  she  is  the  queen  of  tne 
lower  world  as  the  wife  of  the  same  Bacchus  considered  as 
the  god  of  Hell  in  the  mystic  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  where, 
according  to  the  scholiast  on  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  917,  Axio- 
kersa  (who. was  the  same  as  Demeter  or  Proserpine)  is  the 
wife  of  Axiokersos  or  Pluto.  (See  the  passage  of  Herodotus, 
quoted  under  Bacchus,  and  compare  Cabiri.)  At  Eleusis 
these  two  deities  were  worshipped  wilh  peculiar  solenmities ; 
the  mysterious  secrets  which  were  communicated  to  the 
initiated  have  not  been  divulged  to  us ;  and  the  many  in- 
genious attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain  their 
puriMrt  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  attended  with  very 
little  success ;  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  with  any  decree 
of  certainly  is,  that  they  were  probably  a  slightly  modified 
adaptation  of  the  Samothracian  rites,  for  the  deities  appear 
to  have  been  nearly  the  same.  It  does  not  seem  right  to 
infer  from  the  similar  relation  subsisting  between  Osiris 
and  Isis  in  Egypt,  and  Bacchus  and  Demeter  in  Greece 
(Macrob.,  SaturnoL,  i.  2,  p.  210  ;  Herod,  ii.  144;  Plutarch 
de  Iside,  p.  3j4  F.),  that  the  worship  of  these  deities 
was  derived  from  Egypt  in  particular ;  still  less  can  we 
adopt  Crcuzor's  theory  of  the  Indian  origin  of  this  religion. 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  causes 
which  might  contribute  to  produce  such  an  elementary 
worship  in  the  East  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Greece ; 
for  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  much  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Demeter  is  represented  in  antient  monuments  with  a 
basket  (vaXaOo^)  on  her  head,  with  some  ears  of  com  in  her 
hand,  and  as  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  panthers^ 
or  elephants.  (Winckelmann's  Works,  vol.  ii.  515,  iv.  119.) 
A  collection  of  her  names  and  epithets  is  given  by  Creuzer. 
{Symbolik,  vol.  iv.,  p.  301,  fol )  The  meaning  of  her  Ro- 
man name,  Ceres,  by  which  she  is  generally  mentioned  in 
English  books  on  mythology,  is  not  known ;  it  may  be 
derived  from  c(e)reare,  creare,  to  produce  (Creuzer,  Sym- 
boliky  iv.,  p.  313) ;  or  it  is  connected  with  her  Cabiric  name, 
Axiokersa,  in  which  case  it  also  signifies  the  producer;  ibr 
according  to  Hesych.,  Kigtrai- yaiififfaiy  Kip9tiQ=yanoQ  and 
nilai^Kkpnat.  On  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess  the  reader 
may  consult,  in  addition  to  Ouvaroflf  and  Sainte-Croix, 
the  elaborate  work  of  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus;  Regions 
1830. 

DEME'TRITJS  PH  ALE'REUS,  an  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Phanostratus,  and  a  scholar  of  Theophrastus.  His  earlier 
years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy :  he  first  be- 
gan to  take  a  part  in  public  affaiii  about  320  B.&  (Diof. 
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lAert.»  V.  5 — 75.)    He  was  condemned  to  death  at  the  same 
time  with  Phocion  ^317  B.C.)  fur  espousing  the  Macedonian 

5 arty,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  by  flight  (Plut. 
*Aoc.  cxxxv. ),  and  was  shortly  after  made  governor  of  Athens 
by  Cassander.  Ho  maintained  his  authority  for  ten  years, 
and,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  398),  Athens  was  never  more 
happy  than  under  his  government.  In  his  administration 
of  affairs  he  was  so  popular  that  .300  statues  were  erected  in 
his  honour:  but  when  l>emetrius  Poliorcetes  came  to 
Athens  ('M"  h.  <;.)  and  proclaimed  the  old  den;o<:racy,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  a  second  time,  and  would  hardly  havi? 
escaped  had  not  his  eneni)  ensured  him  a  sate  retreat  to 
Thebes..  (Dindor.  Sic.  \x.,  45.  4G.)  After  the  death  of 
Cassander  (JUfi  n.c.)  Demetrius  retired  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Soter.  king  of  Kgyj-t,  vhcic  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction,  and  where  he  piobably  \\n»te  nmst  uf  the 
numcnnis  works  attributed  to  him  by  Dinjrrues.  (v.  3 — 8i».) 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  made  an  uii.-.U'ce.-^ftil  atiempt 
to  di-ssuade  his  patron  from  allerin;  the  succession  to  his 
c:own  in  favour  of  his  childn»u  by  Berenice.  AVhen 
Ptolemy  l*hiladelphus  came  to  the  throne  in  283  n.c. 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  counsel  whi(rh  would,  had  it 
been  listened  t-),  have  deprived  him  of  hi^  father's  pre- 
ference, and  l)Liui>he.l  the  author  of  it  to  Husiris,  where 
be  Si  on  after  died  from  the  bile  of  an  a>p.  A  treat i-«e  (.n 
rliotorie,  a  cribed  to  him.  has  come  down  to  u>,  and  has 
been  edited  separately  bv  Srbneider,  Alteiiburg,  i77:». 

DEMETKIUS  l^OUOHCKTES  (the  citytaker)  vas 
the  .^m  i»f  Antiuonustoneof  the  su;  cessors  of  Alexander  the 
(Ireat)  and  StratiUiice.  He  appears  to  have  been  born 
about  the  year  .3:M,  for  Plutarch  tells  us  [Deni.  v.)  he 
^vas  JlI  whei'i  he  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  and  Scleucus  at 
CtMzaCU'J  n.c).  Demetrius  soon  wiiKHl  out  the  disgrace 
which  bad  attended  his  first  feat  of  arms  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory which  ho  gained  over  Cilles,  one  of  the  generals  of 
I*iolemy.  (Plut.,  Dem.  vi.)  In  ihc division  of  Alexander's 
(•iM])ire,'  which  shortly  followed,  it  was  determined  that 
(rnece  >bould  be  freed  from  the  dominion  of  Cassander, 
ami  thi-;dii1y  Demetrius  willingly  took  upon  himself.  De- 
metrius I'halereus  tiien  governed  Athens  a.s  Cassander's  de- 
puty, and  had  obtained  great  popularity ;  but  when  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  took  Munychui  and  offere<l  a  democratical 
form  of  government  to  the  Athenians  (307  n.c),  the  dia- 
«'iple  of  Tbeophra.stus  was  glad  to  owe  a  safe  retreat  to 
Thebes  to  the  generosity  of  his  nnmesako.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Uimietrius  j^ained  a  great  naval  victory  over 
Ptolemy,  and  contjuered  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  \n  consequence 
of  which  his  liither  Antig«inus  as-umed  the  title  of  king. 
(Plut.  D.'fn.wii.  xviii.)  Jn  304  Demetrius  laid  siege  to 
Rbi'des,  but,  nliliuut-b  lie  slu)wed  all  the  resources  of  his 
genius  in  inventin^r  new  and  extraordinary  machines  for 
taking  the  city,  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  master  of  it, 
and,  after  a  year's  siege,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  tbeUho- 
dians  a!J;ainst  all  ivr^oiis,  with  the  exception  of  Ptolemy. 
(Plut.  ihm.  xxi,)  Demetrius  then  returned  to  Greece,  forciul 
Cas-ander  to  raise  the  sieire  of  Athens,  and  pursued  him  to 
Thermopyla*:  after  this  he  took  Sieu»n  bv  Mirprise,  and 
then  Coiinth  and  Argos,  where  he  married  l)eidamia,  sister 
of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  E])irus.  Cassander  was  willing  to 
make  neace,  but  Antigonus  showed  so  little  nunleration  that 
the  other  succes^ors  <if  Alexander  were  induced,  through 
fear  of  Iho  eon-e(|uenci»s  of  his  ambitfon,  to  form  a  coalition 
airuinst  him.  Antigonus  met  his  enemies  at  Ipsus,  in 
Phrygia,  and  fell  in  the  battle.  (Diod.  xxi. ;  Plut.  Dem. 
xxviii— XXX.)  Demetrius  escaped  from  the  defeat  with 
9000  men  to  Ej)he.siis,  whence  he  passed  over  to  the  Cycla- 
des,  and,  being  exiluded  from  Athens,  mailed  for  the  Cher- 
sonese. AViiile  he  was  there  engaged  in  laying  waste  the 
lands  of  Lvsiuiachus,  Seleucus  sent  to-him  to  demand  his 
dauj;hter  felraionice  in  marriage,  a  proposal  to  which  he 
readily  airreed.  In  21)0  ik  c.  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  which 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  tyrant  Lachares.  The  city 
soon  surrendered,  imd  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
the  conqueror.  (Plut.  Dem,  xxxiv.)  The  quarrel  of  Alex- 
ander and  Antipater,  the  two  sons  of  Cassander,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  getting  possession  of  Macedon,  which 
he  easily  accompli.she<l  after  having  put  to  di»ath  Alexander, 
who  hatl  called  him  in  to  assist  him  against  his  brother. 
|2y  I  B.C.)  Although  master  of  the  greater  part  tif  Greece, 
lie  was  eager  to  get  possession  of  the  whole,  and  attacked 
And  took  Thebes.  But  his  popularity  was  n(»w  <m  the  wane, 
cBd  he  was  easily  driven  from  the  tlirone  of  Macedon  by 
vynhus  th^  Epiroftc,  in  287  B.C.,  whose  good  qualities  had  [ 


become  known  to  the  subjects  of  Demetriils.  (Phrt.  Dm 
xliv.)  Shortly  afterwards  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  6eleiiai% 
whoso  kingdom  he  had  invaded,  and  was  detained  by  hhii 
in  honourable  confinement  till  his  death  in  283  B.C.  Thti 
celebrated  man  was  so  eminently  handsome  in  bis  pertoa 
that  sculptors  and  painters  always  fell  short  of  his  beauty. 
He  was  much  given  to  debauchery,  and  is  said  to  havQ 
shortened  his  life  by  his  excesses. 


[Coin  of  Dometrlui  Polioreelei.] 
Uritiili  Museum.    Actual  Siie.    Silror.    WeiicUt  SCOjJ}  gniu. 

DEMETRIUS  SOTER.  king  of  Syria,  the  son  of  Seleo- 
cus  Philopater,  passed  his  ytmth  at  Rome  as  a  hostagie.  He 
etfeeted  his  escape,  partly  through  the  assistance  afforded 
him  by  the  historian  Polybius,  and  mounted  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  about  161  b.  c.  Ho  contended  in  Tun 
with  the  Maccabees,  who  then  ruled  over  Judea,  sod 
died  valiantly  fighting  against  Alexander  Balat  about 
B.C.  150. 


[Coin  of  DemoUiui  Sotor.] 
British  Museum.    Actual  Size.    Siltvr.    Wd|ht  156^  SndMi 

DEMETRIUS  NICATOR  was  the  son  of  Bot«. 
Having  been  sent  to  Cnidos,  towards  the  end  of  hitf  ftttheri 
reign,  he  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  succMsful  usniper 
Bala,  and  with  the  assistance  of  tho  king  of  Egypt;  wIkm 
daughter  Cleopatra  ho  hod  married,  soon  poasessed  hxBuAl 
of  his  father's  throne.  As,  however,  he  gave  himself  up. 
after  a  while,  to  luxury  and  indolence,  and  dM  not  atteixl 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  his  numerous  enemies  contrifed 
to  expel  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  he  remained  for  sonw 
time  in  the  hands  of  tho  Partliians,  upon  whom  ha  kid 


[Coin  of  Demeuios  Nieator.] 
British  Mvscnm.     Actual  Size.    Silrer.    W«i^t  SSOA  (niai. 

ventured  to  make  war.  While  still  in  captivity  he  marrnd 
a  daughter  of  Mithridates,  the  Parthian  king ;  and  hit 
former  wife  Cleo])atra  fonned  a  nnion  with  nia  biother 
Antiochus,  who  becamo  king  of  Syria  in  hid  abaeiwek 
and  fell  in  battle  with  the  Parthians.  Phnates,  bs- 
fore  this  event  happenerl,  had  released  Demetrius,  is 
order  that  he  might  divide  his  brother's  party,  and  he 
consequently  regained  his  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Ab« 
tiochus.  But  Demetrius  governed  Syria  no  better  tfitn 
before  his  captivity.  He  was  again  expelled  by  another 
usurper,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  his  Wife 
(.'leo])atra  in  a  temple  at  l^re,  where  he  had  taken  nftfM 
H.c.  I-J(i. 
DEMETRIUS  of  Bactria.    [Bactria.] 
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DEMI-LUNE.    [Ravelin.] 

DEMOCRACY  (ciifioKparia)  a  word  taken  from  tho 
Greek  language,  like  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  monarchy,  and 
other  political' terras. 

The  third  book  of  HerodotU8  (chap.  80 — 8'2)  contains 
what  wo  may  consider  as  the  views  of  the  oldest  extant 
Greek  historian  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  three 
respective  forms  of  government  as  they  arc  called,  demo- 
cracy, oligarchy,  and  monarchy.  It  would  bo  difficult  to 
extract  from  the  chapters  referred  to  an  exact  definition  of 
democracy,  but  still  we  learn  from  them  what  were  considered 
to  be  essentials;  first,  complete  political  equality  {iaovofiin); 
secondly,  the  election  of  magistrates  by  lot  (traXy)  (wliich, 
coupled  with  the  first  condition,  implies  that  public  offices 
must  be  accessible  to  all);  thirdly,  responsibility  or  ac- 
countability in  public  Amctionaries  (apx^)  vwiv^woi:),  which 
implies  a  short  term  of  office  and  liability  to  be  ejected 
from  it;  fourthly,  the  decision  by  the  community  at  large 
of  all  public  matters  (t6  /SovXf v/iara  iravra  ig  to  koipuv 
Avafiotiv), 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  mention  the  merits  and  defects  of  a 
democracv  as  pointed  out  in  the  above  chapters,  the  defects 
being  only  certain  consequences  supposed  to  flow  from, 
and  the  merits  certain  advantages  incident  to,  a  democra- 
tical  institution,  and  neither  bemg  essentially  parts  of  the 
fimdamental  notion  of  a  democracy. 

In  forming  a  notion  of  a  democracy  as  conceived  by 
the  Greeks,  and  indeed  in  forming  any  exact  notion  of  a 
pure  democracy,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  small  com- 
munity, such  as  a  single  town  with  a  little  territory,  and  to 
view  such  a  community  as  an  independent  sovereignty. 
The  institutions  which  in  modern  times  have  approached 
most  nearly  to  the  form  of  a  pure  domocracv  are  some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons.  The  borouglisof  England,  as  existing 
in  their  supposed  original  purity,  and  as  ])artly  restored  to 
that  supposed  original  purity  by  the  late  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Act»  may  help  to  explain  the  notion  of  a  (lemocracy, 
though  they  are  wanting  in  the  necessary  element  of  })os- 
sessing  sovereignty.  Further,  to  conceive  correctly  of  a 
Greek  democracy  and  of  some  of  the  democracies  of  the 
North  American  Union,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  the 
whole  community  in  such  States  consisted  and  consists  of 
two  great  divisions,  freemen  and  slaves,  of  whom  the  latter 
form  no  part  of  the  political  system. 
^  In  most  Greek  communities  we  find  two  marked  divi- 
sions of  tho  freemen,  the  *  few*  (uXiym)  or  *  rich '  (twvaroi, 
wXovffioi),  and  the  *  many'  (ol  voWol,  b  c^/jo£)  or  *  not  rich ' 
(awopoi),  between  whom  a  fierce  contest  for  political  supe- 
riority was  maintained.  This  contest  would  often  end  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  '  few,'  and  the  division  of  their  lands 
and  property  among  the  many ;  sometimes  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  leaders  of  the  *  many,'  and  the  political  subjugation 
of  the  rest.  Thus  the  same  state  would  at  ono  time  be 
called  a  democracy  ;  at  another,  an  oligarchy,  acconling  as 
one  or  the  other  prty  possessed  the  political  superiority;  a 
circumstance  which  evidently  tended  to  confuse  all  exact 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  respective  tonus  used  to 
denote  the  respective  kinds  of  polities.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances described,  what  was  called  an  oligarchy  might 
perhaps  be  appropriately  so  called ;  what  was  called  a  demo- 
cracy was  not  appropriately  so  called,  even  according  to  the 
notions  entertained  by  the  Greeks  themselves  of  a  demo- 
cracy; for  such  so-called  democracy  was  only  a  fraction  of 
the  community  that  had  obtained  a  victory  over  another 
fraction  of  the  community,  less  numerous  and  individu- 
ally more  wealthy :  for  the  *  few'  and  the  •  rich'  were  neces- 
sarily united  in  idea;  it  being,  as  Aristotle  remarks, 
incident  to  the  *  rich'  to  be  the  '  few,'  and  the  rest  to  be 
the  *manv.' 

Aristotle  felt  tho  difficulty  of  defining  what  a  democracy 
i%  He  observes  {Politik^  iv.  4)  that  neither  an  oligarchy 
Dior  a  democracy  must  be  defined  simply  with  reference  to 
|he  number  of  those  composing  the  respective  bodies :  if  a 
eonaderable  majority,  he  says,  are  rich,  and  exclude  the 
iemidnin^  body  of  freemen,  who  are  poor,  from  political 
ngfat8»  this  is  not  a  democracy.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
poor,  being  few,  should  exclude  the  rich,  being  more  nu- 
merous, from  all  political  power,  would  this  be  an  oligarchy. 
Such  a  supposition  as  the  latter  is  impossible  in  a  sovereign 
Communi^',  except  during  a  short  period  of  revolutionary 
change ;  biit  it  is  not  an  impossible  supposition  in  a  case 
where  a  community,  not  being  sovereign,  is  governed  by  a 
Gonatitut|pn  or  charter  granted  by  the  sovereign  power.   In 


the  borough  of  Malmsbury  {Rq)ort  on  Municipal  Cor^ 
porationft^  vol.  i.,  p.  77),  at  the  time  of  the  Report,  a  very 
small  number  of  the  population  formed  the  ruling  body: 
this  body  fillcl  up  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  was 
irresponsible  to  the  inlial)itants,  and  chiefly  composed  of 
labourers  without  education,  and  of  the  least  instructed 
class  of  retail  tradosnien.  The  then  alderman,  the  chief 
maj;istrate  of  <lie  town,  was  a  pig-killer,  and  scarcely  able 
to  write  his  naiuo.  Such  an  anomalous  political  consti- 
tution re(iuires  a  new  and  appropriate  name. 

Aristotle,  after  ^ome  preliminary  remarks,  concludes  by 
defininij  a  democracy  to  be,  when  the  freemen  and  those 
not  the  rich,  being  the  majority,  possoss  the  sovereign 
power;  and  an  oligarchy,  when  the  rich  and  ihose  of  noble 
birth,  bcinij  few,  are  in  jiossession  of  the  sovereign  power. 
This  definition  of  an  oligarchy  necessarily  implies  that  the 
majority  are  exchuUnl  from  participating  in  the  sovereign 
power.  It  might  be  inferred,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
this  definition  of  a  democracy  the  few  are  excluded  from 
the  sovereign  ))ower;  and  such  in  this  passage  should  be 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  if  he  is  consistent  with  himself. 
In  another  passage  (iv.,  4),  where  he  is  speaking  of  tho 
different  kinds  of  democracy,  he  speaks  of  the  first  kind  as 
characterized  by  etpjuility  (KaTu.  rb  iffov):  and  by  tills 
equality  he  understands  *  the  not  rich  having  no  more 
political  power  than  the  rich,  neither  body  being  supreme, 
but  both  equal,  and  all  participating  equally  in  political 
power.'  Such  in  fact  approaches  very  near  the  exact 
notion  of  a  pure  democracy,  or  at  least  a  democracy  as  pure 
as  we  have  any  exami)le  of;  for  women,  persons  of  un- 
sound mind,  males  not  adult,  and  slaves,  are  excluded  from 
politiciil  power  even  in  democracies. 

A  pure  democracy  then  is  where  every  male  citizen,  with 
the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  forms  an  equal  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  sovereign  body;  or,  as  ^Vrisloile  expresses 
it,  the  democracy  is  *  monarch,  one  compounded  of  many.* 
This  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  a  democracy:  every 
other  institution  incident  to  or  existing  in  a  democracy  is 
either  a  necessary  conseciuence  from  this  notion  or  a  positive 
law  enacted  by  the  universal  sovereign. 

Thus  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  thai  a  «lcinocracy 
sh(mld  exist  and  continue  to  exist,  tiuit  the  whole  body 
should  recognize  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  maji>rity 
must  always  bind  the  minority.  It  seeniN  ali^o  necessary 
for  the  whole  body  to  admit  the  principle  that  evny  nicmber 
of  the  sovereifjn  power  shall  express  his  opinion  wiiliout 
fear,  control,  or  any  inlluence,  that  is,  sicrcily.  Every 
freeman  being  an  equal  part  of  tlif  sovereii^;',  has  no  re- 
sponsibility, such  as  some  persons  dream  of:  tlie  many  who 
compose  the  sovereij^n  are  no  more  re«:ponsiblo  than  whon 
the  sovereign  is  one,  and  the  notion  thai  the  vole  of  those 
who  possess  sovereign  power  should  be  open  and  noiorious, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  responsible,  i«  nu-onslstont 
with  the  notion  of  their  possessing  sovereign  power.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  universal  sovereign  can  be  i^o  niaile 
responsible  to  a  positive  morality  (for  iliere  is  iiuihing  else 
that  such  sovereign  can  be  made  rei>ponsihle  to)  must  be 
by  the  universal  sovereign  ma  kin;;  such  open  voting  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  which  rule  the  same  body  that  made  may 
repeal  when  it  pleases.  Such  rule,  however,  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  free  exercise  by  each  individual  of  his 
share  of  sovereignty,  would  be  an  act  of  suicide  in  the  body 
politic. 

If  the  democracy  consider  a  constitution  [Constitution] 
to  be  useful  for  canning  into  effect  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
such  constitution,  when  made  by  the  expresse<l  will  of  the 
majority,  whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  such  constitution, 
does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  democracy.  Such  con- 
stitution can  be  altered  or  destroyed  by  the  same  power 
that  made  it.  If  a  representative  body  is  necessary  for 
efi*ecting  the  pui-poses  of  the  sovereign,  such  body  may  be 
elected  and  invested  with  any  powers  by  the  sovereign 
body,  always  provided  that  the  representative  body  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  sovereign  whose  creature  it  is.  Whatever 
institutions  are  created,  and  whatever  powers  are  delegated 
by  the  sovereign  many,  the  principle  of  pure  democracy 
still  exists  so  long  as  every  imlividual  and  every  b<)dy  of 
individuals  who  exercise  delegated  power  are  responsible  to 
the  sovereign  body  by  whom  the  power  is  delegated. 
Hence  if  property  be  made  a  qualilrc^tion  for  certain 
offices,  as  in  one  of  the  forms  of  democracy  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  by  the  universal  sovereign,  such  requisite  qualifi- 
cation does  not  in  itself  alter  the  nature  of  the  demoioraoy^ 
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being  only  a  rule  or  law  fixed  by  the  sovereign.  It  is 
however  a  rule  or  law  of  that  class,  the  tendency  of 
which,  where  the  sovereign  power  is  possessed  by  the  many, 
is  to  undermine  and  ultimately  destroy  tlie  power  that 
made  it. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  where  the  universal 
people  are  sovereign,  if  the  political  community  is  large 
and  spread  over  a  great  surface,  every  delegation  of  power, 
however  necessary,  is  accompanied  with  danger  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sovereign  power.  The  more  comphcated  the 
machinery  of  administration  becomes,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous are  the  administering  bodies  interposed  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which 
the  sovereign  delegates  part  of  his  power,  the  greater  is  the 
risk  of  those  who  have  had  power  delegated  to  them 
making  themselves  the  masters  of  those  who  have  con- 
ferred the  power.  In  a  democracy  the  great  problem 
must  be  to  preserve  unimpaired  and  undisputed  tne  vital 
principle  of  the  sovereign  power  being  in  all  and  in  every 
individual,  and  to  combine  with  this  such  a  system  of  dele- 
gated powers  as  shall  in  their  operation  always  recognize 
that  principle  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  government  only  two  seem  capable 
of  exact  definition,  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  those 
two  only  seem  to  rest  on  any  clear  and  intelligible  principle. 
Forms  of  government  which  lie  between  these  two  have 
received  the  various  names  of  aristocracies,  oligarchies,  &c., 
but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  explaining  what  an  aris- 
tocracy is,  or  to  what  portion  of  a  community  political 
power  must  be  limited  in  order  to  constitute  an  oligarchy. 

DEMO'CRITUS  was  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  as  we  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius  (i\. 
34),  at  Miletus,  in  the  year  4G0  b.c.  He  was  thus  40  years 
younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  eight  years  younger  than 
Socrates.  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  astrology  and 
theology  from  some  Magi,  who  had  been  left  with  his  father 
by  Xerxes  when  passing  tlirough  Abdera  to  the  invasion  of 
Greece ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  a  hearer  of 
Leucippus  and  Anaxagoros.  That  he  heard  Anaxagoras  is 
doubtful,  but,  if  he  did,  it  must  have  been  while  Anaxagoras 
was  at  Lampsacus ;  for  when  this  philosopher  was  banished 
from  Athens  (450  B.C.)  Dcmocritus  was  only  ten  years  old. 
Dcmocritus  appears  to  have  been  a  great  traveller.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  £g>'pt,  that  he  might  learn  geometry 
from  the  Egyptian  priests ;  to  have  been  in  Pcrsis,  and  with 
the  Gymnosophists  in  India,  and  to  have  penetrated  into 
Ethiopia.  He  sojourned  for  some  time  at  Athens;  but 
from  contempt  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  said,  was  known  to  no- 
body in  that  city.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  37),  contended 
that  Dcmocritus  had  never  visited  Athens.  One  result  of 
his  extensive  travels  was,  that  he  expended  all  his  patri- 
mony, which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  100  talents.  Now,  it 
was  a  law  of  his  country,  that  any  one  who  spent  his  whole 
patrimony  should  be  refused  burial  in  his  native  land  ;  but 
Dcmocritus,  having  road  his  chief  work  aloud  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  so  impressed  them  with  an  admiration  of  his  learn- 
ing, that  he  not  merely  obtained  a  special  exemption  from 
the  above  law,  but  was  presented  with  500  talents,  and  was, 
on  his  death,  buried  at  the  public  expense.  (Diog.  Laert. 
IX.  39.)  A  story  substantially  the  same,  though  var}'ing 
somewhat  in  detail,  is  given  in  Atha3neus  (iv.  p.  198).  He 
is  said  to  have  continued  travelling  till  he  was  80  years  old. 
He  died  in  the  year  357  B.C.  at  the  age  of  104.  There  is  a 
story  of  his  having  protracted  his  life  for  three  days  after 
death  seemed  inevitable,  by  means  of  the  smell  of  either 
bread  or  honey,  and  in  order  to  gratify  his  sister,  who,  had 
he  died  when  first  he  seemed  likely  to  die,  would  have  been 
prevented  frpm  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres.  (Diog.  Laert 
ix.  43 ;  Athsen.  ii.  7.) 

Democritus  loved  solitude,  and  was  wholly  wrapt  up  in 
study.  There  are  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  de- 
votion to  knowledge,  and  his  disregard  of  everything  else. 
They  conflict  somewhat  with  one  another  in  their  details ; 
but  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  bo  looked  for,  and,  tending- 
all  to  the  same  point,  they  prove,  which  is  all  that  we  can 
expect  to  know,  what  character  was  traditionally  assigned 
tp  Democritus.  Cicero  {de  Fin,  v.  29)  speaks  of  him  as,  like 
Anaxagoras,  leaving  his  lands  uncultivated,  in  his  undivided 
care  for  learning  ;  while,  as  an  instance  of  how  these  stories 
conflict,  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  him  as  having,  on  the 
division  of  the  paternal  estate  with  his  two  brothers,  taken 
bis  own  8hai9  entirely  in  money«  as  being  more  oonvenient 


than  land  for  a  traveller.  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7)  mikes 
him  show  his  contempt  for  worldly  things  by  ffiving  almost 
the  whole  of  his  patrimony  to  his  country.  He  is  said  too 
to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted  firom 
thought ;  but  Plutarch  (de  Curiositaie,  p.  521,  C)  rejecto 
this  story,  and  explains  how  it  might  have  arisen.  It  vu 
Democritus  who,  struck  with  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
Protagoras  in  the  tying  up  of  a  bundle,  raised  him  from  the 
humble  condition  of  a  porter,  and  gained  him  for  phi- 
losophy. 

Democritus  followed  Leucippus  at  a  very  short  distance  of 
time,  and  preceded  Epicurus  by  somewhat  less  than  a  cea- 
tury,  as  an  expounder  of  the  atomic  or  corpuscular  pfailoM- 
phy.    [Atom.J    He  viewed  all  matter  as  reducible  to  pw- 
ticlcs,  which  are  themselves  indivisible  (hence  called  atoms), 
and  which  are  similar  in  form.    He  included  mind  vnder 
the  head  of  matter,  recognizing  only  matter  and  empty 
space  as  composing  the  universe,  and  viewed  mind  as  con- 
sisting of  round  atoms  of  fire.    (Aristot  de  Anim,  1, 1) 
Arguing  that  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing,  and 
also  that  nothing  could  utterly  perish  and  become  nothii^ 
he  contended  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  thuiddr  j 
pensed  with  a  creator.    He  fUrther  explained  tbedifieraMe  I 
in  material  substances  (mind,  as  has  been  said,  being  one  of  I 
them)  by  a  difference  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  I 
their  component  atoms,  and  all  material  (including  mental) 
phenomena  by  different  motions,  progressive  or  regreisivi; 
straight  or  circular,  taking  place  among  these  atoms  tai 
taking  place  of  necessity.    Thus  the  cosmology  of  Demo- 
critus was  essentially  atheistic. 

In  psychology  he  explained  sensation,  as  did  Epieani 
after  him,  by  supposing  particles,  ei^wXa,  as  be  callea  thai, 
or  sensible  images,  to  issue  from  bodies.  He  also  thoo^ 
to  explain  men*s  belief  in  gods  by  the  supposed  existence 
of  large  images  of  human  form  in  the  air.  In  monl  phi- 
losophy he  announced  nothing  more  than  that  a  chennl 
state  of  mind  (evfarra»,  Mvfiia)  was  the  one  thing  to  le 
sought  after.  The  manner  in  which  the  follies  of  nci 
affected  him,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  name  of  the 
'  laughing  philosopher,'  is  well  known.     ( Juv.  x.  33 — 55.) 

A  list  of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Democritus  ii 
contained  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  46 — 49).  They  m 
arranged  under  the  five  principal  heads  of  ethics,  phym 
mathematics,  general  literature,  and  arts ;  and  there  are 
besides  a  few  of  miscellaneous  character.  The  list,  dasa- 
fled  in  the  same  manner,  and  enriched  with  critical  remarki» 
is  given  in  Fabricius  {Bibliotheca  Greeca,  ed.  Harles.  yd,  ii., 
p.  634—641).  The  reader  will  see  in  this  work  a  lilt  ctf 
the  writings  wrongly  attributed  to  Democritus,  and  stlt^ 
ments  of  the  grounds  on  wliich  they  are  severally  pro- 
nounced spurious ;  among  them  are  the  writings  on  na- 
gic  which  are  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  I),  vA 
considered  by  him  as.  genuine. 

For  an  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Democritos  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Hill,  '  De  Philosophia  Epicures,  Ite- 
mocritca  et  Theophrastea,'  Genev.,  1669;  Ploucquet,  'De 
Placitis  Democriti  Abderitsc,'  Tiibing.  1767;  CudwortVi 
'  Intellectual  System,'  chap.  i. ;  and  to  the  common  historiei 
of  philosophy ;  and  for  general  information  concerning  )» 
life  to  Bayle*s  '  Dictionary,*  and  Fabricius'  *  BiblioUiect 
Greoca,'  ed.  Harles.  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 

DEMOISELLE.  (Zoolog).)    [Gruid*.] 

DEMOIVRE,  ABRAHAM,  was  bom  at  Vitry  in  Chia- 
pagne,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1667,  and  was  descended  of  «B 
antient  and  honourable  family  of  the  French  Protestiot 
church.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  native  countr>%  and,  like  a  great 
number  of  the  refugees  created  by  that  revocation,  he  set- 
tled in  England,  choosing  for  the  field  of  his  effiirts  tl« 
metropolis. 

He  appears  at  the  earliest  neriod  to  which  any  aooomit  of 
him  reacues  to  have  devotea  himself  to  teaching  mstbe- 
matics,  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  subsistence.  He 
also,  though  he  was  not  the  first  who  adopted  that  plUi 
read  lectures  on  natural  philosophy :  but  it  does  not  ts 
pear  that  his  attempts  in  Uiis  way  were  very  successfu, 
he  being  neither  fluent  in  the  use  of  the  English  langnage^ 
nor  a  good  experimental  manipulator. 

The  popularity,  as  a  book  to  be  talked  about,  of  New- 
ton's great  work,  compelled  Demoivre  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  tke 
few  who  at  that  time  were  able  to  follow  the  illustrions 
Newton  in  the  course  of  his  inrestigatioiis.    JMammi 
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power,  however,  lay  in  pure  mathematics  of  tho  kind  now 
called  analytical ;  for  in  all  his  writings  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  either  of  physical  or  geometrical  investigation  to  be 
discerned.  His  writings  on  analysis  abound  with  consum- 
mate contrivance  and  skill ;  and  one  at  least  of  his  investi- 
gations has  had  the  eflfect  of  completely  changing  the  whole 
character  of  trigonometrical  science  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments.   [Trigonometry.] 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don he  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  Newton  and  his 
immediate  circle  of  personal  friends ;  and  many  instances 
of  the  regard  with  which  he  was  treated  are  current  amongst 
the  traditions  which  have  reached  our  own  time.  This  of 
course  led  to  an  intimacy  with  the  leading  mathematicians 
of  that  period;  and  his  ^eat  talents  soon  obtained  his 
election  into  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as,  ultimately,  those 
of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  estimate  formed  of  his  abilities, 
acc|uirements,  and  impartiality,  is  proved  by  his  being  no- 
minated as  a  fit  person  to  decide  on  the  rival  claims  of 
Leibnitz  and  Newton  to  the  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions. 

Demoivre  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  eighty- 
•eyen ;  but  as  he  outlived  most  of  his  early  associates  and 
friends,  his  circumstances  became  greatly  reduced.  He  is 
laid  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  almost  total  lethargy,  the 
attacks  of  which  often  lasted  for  several  days;  and  his 
tubsistence  was  latterly  dependent  on  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions relative  to  games  of  chance  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  value  of  probabilities,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  at  a  tavern  or  cofTce-house  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane.  Ho  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  1754. 
^  Demoivre*s  writings,  we  have  already  remarked,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  considerable  originality  of  character.  His 
■eparate  publications  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Miscellanea  Analylica,  do  Seriebus  et  Quadraturis, 
1730,  4to.  This  work  contains  several  very  elegant  im- 
prcrvements  in  the  then  known  methods  of  termination  of 
series^  as  well  as  some  new  methods. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  the  Method  of  Calcu- 
lating the  Probabilities  of  Evente  at  Play,  1718,  4to.  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  it  was  reprinted 
in  1738,  with  considerable  alterations  and  additions.  A 
third  edition  was  afterwards  published,  differing  little  in 
anything  of  consequence  from  the  second. 

3.  Annuities  on  Lives,  1724,  8vo.  A  work  on  the  same 
subject,  published  by  the  distinguished  Thomas  Simpson, 
in  1742,  in  which  some  well-deserved  comiilimuiits  to  De 
moivre  were  introduced,  led  our  author  to  publish  a  second 
edition  of  his  work ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
induced  to  insert  some  harsh  reflections  on  Simpson's  work, 
which  were  as  unfounded  as  they  were  uncalled  for  by  the 
manner  in  which  Simpson  had  treated  his  predecessor's 
first  edition.  Simpson,  however,  replied  to  it  in  an  appen- 
dix to  his  work  in  the  following  jear,  *  containing  some  re- 
marks on  a  late  book  on  the  subject,  with  answers  to  some 
personal  and  malignant  representations  in  the  preface 
thereof.'  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  urged  for  Demoivre 
in  this  matter  is,  that  he  was  an  old  man,  that  he  considered 
the  domain  his  own,  and  Simpson  as  a  mere  poacher  on  it, 
and  that  he  was  under  the  innuence  of  men  who  wished  to 
crush  the  rising  genius  and  talents  of  a  man  like  Simpson, 
who  had  not  been  born  to  the  advantages  which  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  regular  academical  education.  Demoivre, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  he 
bad  attacked  a  man  with  whom  he  could  not  cope ;  but 
still  pride  prevented  his  making  any  apology  to  his 
younger  competitor.  In  1750  he  published  a  third  edition 
of  his  work,  in  which  he  merely  omitted  the  offensive  re- 
flections of  his  former  preface ;  and  here  the  dispute  seems 
to  liave  terminated.  Demoivre  also  published  a  consider- 
able number  of  papers  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
There  is  not  one  of  these  which  is  not  of  sterling  value  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat 

DEMOIVRE'S  HYPOTHESIS.  An  hypothesis  on 
the  duration  of  human  hfe,  formed  by  Demoi\Te,  as  ho  in- 
fbrms  us  in  the  pre&ce  of  his  Treatise  on  Annuities,  some 
years  after  the  pubhcation  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Treatise 
on  Chances,  on  the  inspection  of  H alley's  Breslaw  Tables. 
Observing  that  the  decrements  of  life  at  the  middle  ages 
were  very  nearly  uniform,  Demoivre  made  an  extension  of 
this  law  to  the  whole  of  life,  not  thereby  intending  to  assert 
tbat  any  such  principle  was  correct  for  childhood  and  old 


age,  but  simply  that  the  effect  of  the  error  upon  the  value 
of  annuities  at  the  middle  ages  of  life  would  be  trivial.  The 
hypothesis  is  as  follows: — qf  eighty-six  persons  borpt,  one 
dies  every  year,  till  all  are  extinct  The  remainder  of 
eighty-six  years,  at  every  age,  Demoivre  called  the  com' 
plement  of  life.  The  half  of  the  complement  of  life  is  the 
average  duration  (commonly  called  the  expectation);  and 
the  peculiarity  of  Demoivre's  hypothesis  is,  that,  according 
to  it,  every  person  has  an  even  chance  of  living  the  average 
time  of  people  of  bis  age,  which  is  not  true  of  other  tables. 
The  Northampton  Tables  certainly  do  nearly  coincide  with 
this  law  at  the  middle  periods  of  life,  but  the  Carlisle  and 
most  other  tables  differ  materially  from  it.  Thus  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Tables,  the  average 
duration  is  to  the  age  of  sixty-one  and  a  half,  while 
each  individual  aged  twenty  has  an  even  chance  of  living 
to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Tho  following  table  (left  hand)  shows  the  number  of 
persons  out  of  ten  thousand  who  may  be  expected  to  die 
m  the  year  next  following  their  attaining  the  age  marked  in 
the  first  column,  according  to  this  hypothcais,  the  North- 
ampton and  Carlisle  Tables,  and  the  Belgian  Tables  of  M. 
Quetelot : — 
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The  second  table  shows  the  values  of  annuities  on  hves 
of  the  ages  in  the  first  column,  at  three  per  cent.,  in  years' 
purchase.  Practically  speaking,  then,  the  celebrated  North- 
ampton Tables  agree  with  Demoivre^s  hypothesis  in  their 
money  results,  though  by  no  means  exhibiting  the  same 
phvsical  law  of  hfe. 

It  must  be  observed  of  Demoivre's  hypothesis,  that  any 
one  which  supposes  uniform  decrements  throughout  is  en- 
titled to  the  name,  whether  the  limit  of  life  be  eighty-six 
years  or  not.  Conformably  to  this  view,  the  modification 
which  best  represents  the  Carlisle  Tables  would  be,  that,  of 
128  persons  bom,  one  dies  every  year;  a  supposition  which 
would  bo  as  much  in  excess  on  one  side,  for  old  lives, 
as  that  of  eighty-six  is  in  defect,  but  which  would  sepre- 
sent  [the  Carlisle  Tables  from  twenty  to  fiily  years  of  ago 
as  well  as  the  use  of  eighty-six  does  the  Northampton 
Tables. 

DE'MONA,  VAL  DI,  one  of  the  three  old  divisions  of 
Sicily,  which  comprised  the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  is 
now  divided  into  the  two  intendenza,  or  provinces  of  Cata- 
nia and  Messina.  A  great  part  of  the  Yal  di  Demona  is 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  iEtna.  Near  the  north  coast,  and 
narallel  with  it,  is  a  continuation  of  mountains,  of  which 
Mount  Madonia,  the  antient  Nebrodes,  near  Cefalu,  and 
Mount  Dinamari,  near  Messina,  are  tho  highest  summits. 
The  Yal  di  Demona  is  the  most  woody  part  of  all  Sicily. 
Besides  tho  extensive  forests  which  encircle  iEtna,  there  is 
near  the  north  coast  a  large  forest,  which,  under  the  names 
of  Bosco  di  Caronia,  Bosco  di  Castro,  and  Bosco  di  Cut5,  ex- 
tends more  than  20  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west  The 
boundaries  of  the  Val  di  Demona  were,  to  the  south, 
the  river  Giarretta,  which  divided  it  from  Val  diNoto,and, 
to  the  west,  the  small  river  Delia  Rouella»  which  separated 
it  from  the  Val  di  Mazzara.  Tho  district  of  Cefalu, 
which  is  the  most  western  part  of  the  Val  di  Demona, 
forms  now  part  of  the  intendenza  or  province  of  Palermo. 

[iBTNAj 

DEMONSTRATION.  The  old  use  of  this  word  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  life  of  Copernicus.  It  meant  any 
manner  of  showing  either  the  connexion  of  a  conclusion 
with  its  premises,  or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  the  as- 
serted cause.  Thus  we  find  it  asserted  by  an  early  writer 
that  the  system  of  Copernicus,  though  false,  gave  truer 
demonstrations  of  tho  celestial  motions  than  anv  other: 
meaning  that  those  motions  could  be  more  easily  shown  to 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  cited  than  o* 
any  other.  It  is  very  important,  in  reading  the  old  English 
writers,  to  remember  this  use  of  the  term. 
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DemoTifitraticn  now  means  only  that  process  bytrliidi 
a  result  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pro- 
mises from  which  it  is  asserted  to  follow,  on  the  supposition 
that  thoso  premises  are  admitted,  either  as  matter  of  fact, 
or  of  intuitive  evidence*  or  of  previous  demonstration.  Thus 
the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  demon- 
strates a  certain  property  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  on  the 
supposition— 1,  that  all  the  preceding  propositions  are  true; 
ii,  that  the  axioms  used  in  geometry,  whether  expresse<l 
or  implied,  are  true  also.  It  makes  the  consequence  as 
rerlain  as  the  premises,  by  means  of  the  indubitable  cha- 
racter of  the  conuectinij  process.  This  strict  use  of  the 
term  demonstration  belongs  to  the  science  of  logic,  which 
is  the  art  of  demonstrating  from  premises,  without  reference 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  premises  themselves. 

But  in  common  life  the  word  demonstration  means  any 
sort  of  reasoning  wliich  the  parly  using  the  term  chooses  to 
call  proof.  *  I  consider  it  as  demonstrated,*  means  the  same 
thing  as  'evidence  has  been  offered  whicth  makes  it  so  pro- 
bable to  me  that  I  am  willing  to  act  upon  that  evidence.' 
Most  minds  have  no  idea  of  a  middle  state ;  they  either 
absolutely  receive  or  absolutely  reject:  so  that  in  fact 
demonstration  comes  with  any  degree  of  balance  of  evidence 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  admit  that  in  com- 
mon life  high  probability  is  the  ground  of  assent,  and  that 
it  never  c^n  be  otherwise :  but  there  is  mischief  in  the  use 
of  the  same  term  both  for  logical  inference  and  for  its 
mixture  with  matters  of  guess  or  feeling,  or  unassisted  per- 
ception. The  logician  might  consent  to  abandon  the  word 
demonstration  for  popular  use,  and  to  adopt  another:  but 
it  would  result,  that  the  new  word,  whatever  it  mijjht  be, 
would  immediately  be  seized  by  those  who  confound  what 
is  commonly  called  argument  with  what  is  actually  de- 
monstration. Whatever  may  be  the  strongftst  term  in  use, 
it  will  be  adopted  by  strong  assertors:  nor  will  ho  who  has 
shown  probable  reason,  however  creat,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  result  of  argument,  be  satisfied  unless  his  conclusion  be 
received  as  certain.  Wliat  we  have  here  said  refers  en- 
tirely to  the  use  of  the  word  demonstration:  the  fallacy  to 
bo  foared  is  the  placing  in  the  result  of  it,  in  one  sense,  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  is  only  obtained  by  confounding 
that  sense  with  another.  Two  parties,  both  convinced  that 
a  conclusion  has  a  high  degree  of  evidence,  dispute  whether 
the  evidence  amounts  to  demonstration.  To  settle  this 
point,  thev  sift  the  evidence  most  minutely,  and  perhaps 
entirely  forget  to  inquire  whether  they  mean  the  same 
tiling;  by  the  word  demonstration. 

DEMONSTRATIONS,  in  military  affairs,  are  opera- 
tions of  any  kind  which  may  bo  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  enemy  respecting  the  measures  which  it  is 
intended  to  employ  against  him. 

They  c()nsist  in  displaying  an  apparent  activity  in  forming 
or  repairing  a  road,  or  in  sending  provisions  or  stores  to  a 
particular  place,  as  if  preparatory  to  a  march  of  troops  in 
that  direction;  in  marking  out  ground  as  if  for  an  encamp- 
ment;  and  in  detaching  bodies  of  troops  to  make  false 
attacks.  Such  demonstrations  are  made  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  inducing  an  enemy  to  divide  his  forces,  and  thus 
v.eaken  his  line  at  points  against  which  the  real  movement 
or  attack  is  intended  to  be  directed. 

In  order  to  succeed,  however,  in  these  demonstrations, 
they  should  be  made  with  great  precaution,  that  they  may 
have  every  appearance  of  indicating  a  serious  enterprise  : 
even  the  troops  who  are  to  execute  them  should  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  object  in  view,  lest  a  deficiency  of 
energy  should  betray  the  secret  to  the  enemy,  who  must 
be  supposed  to  be  on  his  guard  against  such  attempts, 
and  who  may  consequently  take  measures  to  render  them 
u^'oless. 

DEMO'STHENES  was  born  probably  about  b.c.  384, 01. 
99.  1.  He  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen of  the  demus  Po^ania,  who  carried  on  the  trades  of 
cutler  and  cabinet-maker,  and  of  Clcobule,  the  daughter  of 
Gylon.  This  Gylon,  who  had  been  governor  of  Nymphajum, 
an  Athenian  settlement  in  the  Taurie  Chersonesus.  be- 
trayed it  to  the  Scythians,  and,  afterwards  taking  retuge 
with  their  chief,  married  a  Scythian  woman,  who  was  the 
maternal  grandmother  of  Demosthenes.  This  impurity  of 
blood  and  the  misconduct  of  Gylon,  his  maternal  grand- 
father, formed  a  theme  for  the  taunts  of  i^schines.  (Oration 
against  Ctesiphon.)  There  is  a  well-known  allusion  in 
Juvenal  to  the  trade  of  Demosthenes  the  elder  ix.  13U): 


*  Qnem  pater  ardentU  tmmm  Mi^mt  KppvK 
A  carbone  et  forcipibuA  glodiofqne  parante 
liicufle  et  luteo  Volcano  ad  rhetura  ini»ic.* 

The  point  of  the  satirist  is  however  somewhat  loit,  when 
we  remember  that  Plutarch  applies  to  the  ftither  a  tenn 
(i-aXoic^  yd^oc)  which  expresses  all  that  can  be  said  to  the  id- 
vantage  of  a  man,  and  that  he  had  two  manufaetoria 
{ipyafTTtiQia)  containing  on  the  whole  more  than  50  slaves. 
(Creuzer,  View  of  Slavery  in  Rome,  note  40,  and  the  Ora 
iions  of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus.) 

Demosthenes  the  elder  died  when  his  son  was  sercn  yean 
old,  leaving  him  and  a  sister,  younger  than  himself,  to  the 
care  of  three  guardians,  Aphobus  and  Demophon,  his  fint 
cousins,  and  Therippides,  a  friend.  The  property  left  by  hint 
amounted  to  15  talents,  above  3000/.  in  specie,  taking  siher 
as  the  standard.  The  guardians,  however,  as  we  learn  ftom 
Demosthenes  himself,  disregarded  all  his  father's  ujiroc- 
tions,  and,  while  they  neglected  to  improve  th«  property  of 
which  they  were  trustees,  embezsled  nearly  the  flrliole  of  it. 
(Orations  against  Aphobus,)  Plutarch  states  that  theyiljo 
deprived  Demosthenes  of  proper  masters.  He  himselC  huw 
over,  in  a  passage  whiexe  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  all  tbi 
concerns  his  own  history,  boasts  of  the  fitting  oducition 
which  he  had  received.  (Orat.  on  the  Crmcn,  p.  3 1 3.)  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  philosophy  under  Plato,  and  to  ban 
been  a  pupil  of  Eubuliaes  of  Miletus. 

Hanng  heard  Callistratus  plead  on  ono  occasion,  he  lu 
fired  bv  that  orator's  success  with  ambition  to  beoome  u 
omtor  himself,  and  he  accorduigly  received  instruetiooi  is 
the  rhetorical  art  from  Isa)us.  Cicero  (De  Oraiore  it  94) 
mentions  Demosthenes  as  one  of  those  who  came  forth  Ceoh 
the  school  of  Isocrates :  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressly states  that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  gMi 
out  of  his  way  to  invent  reasons  why  Demosthenes  sbouU 
have  preferred  the  instructions  of  Is»us.  We  assume  bov- 
ever  tiiat  Isa>us  was  his  principal  instructor,  in  accorduue 
with  the  testimony  of  the  various  biographers.  (Libaniui^ 
Zosimus.)  We  are  told  that  many  suspected  the  speeefatt 
agiMnst  his  guardians  to  have  been  written,  while  othen 
said  that  they  were  corrected,  by  Isssus,  partly  beetue 
Demosthenes  was  so  young  when  they  were  delivered,  tsi 
partly  because  they  bore  marks  of  the  style  of  Isaeus.  He 
is  said  to  have  taken  lessons  in  action  from  Aristonien^  i 
player. 

The  physical  disadvantages  under  which  Demosthenes  b- 
boured  are  well  known,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sto^ 
mounted  them  is  often  quoted  as  an  example  to  encoiin|e 
others  to  persevere.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  tbt 
the  authority  for  some  of  these  stories  is  but  small,  ini 
that  they  rest  on  the  assertions  of  writers  of  late  date.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution :  he  had  a  feeble  voic^ 
an  indisthict  articulation,  and  a  shortness  of  breath.  Find- 
ing that  these  defects  impaired  the  effect  of  his  speecfaeSkhe 
set  resolutely  to  work  to  overcome  them.  The  mem 
which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  to  remedy  these  defects  look 
very  like  the  inventions  of  some  writer  of  the  rhetoricil 
school,  though  Plutarch  (Dernosth,  x.)  quotes  Demetriu 
the  Phalerian  as  saying  that  he  had  from  the  orator's  on 
mouth  what  Plutarch  has  stated  in  the  chapter  just  referred 
to.  Among  these  means  wcr  hear  of  climbmg  up  hills  intk 
pebbles  in  bis  mouth,  declaiming  on  the  sea  shore,  or  with  a 
sword  hung  so  as  to  strike  his  shoulder  when  he  made  u 
uncouth  gesture.  He  is  also  said  to  have  shut  himsdf  up 
at  times  in  a  cave  under  ground  for  study's  sake,  and  this 
for  months  together. 

Having  been  emancipated  from  his  guardians,  after  a  bh 
nority  of  ten  years,  he  commenced  a  prosecution  agahuk 
them  to  recover  his  property.  Estimating  his  losses  at 
30  talents  (inclusive  oi  ten  years'  interest),  lie  sued  Apbo* 
bus  for  one-third  part,  and  gained  his  cause,  without  hov- 
ever  succeeding  in  obtaining  more  than  a  small  part  of  hit 
money.  Tliis  took  place  b.c.  364,  when  ho  wns  in  his  20tk 
year,  or,  as  he  says  himself  (JZ/tl  539,  $  23),  when  be  wis 
({uito  a  boy ;  but  the  extant  orations  against  his  ^ardianssre 
evidently  not  the  work  of  a  youth  of  that  age,  as  a  carcM 
perusal  of  these  orations  will  clearly  show.  He  sutais- 
(|ueutlv  adopted  the  profession  of  writing  and  delivering, « 
a  hired  advocate,  si^eeclies  for  persons  en^^aged  in  priviti 
and  public  causes — a  practice  which  was  now  geneisDy 
adopted  by  the  Greek  orators,  and  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable profit.  His  first  speech  on  a  public 
was  mado  in  355  B.C.,  in  which  year  be  wrote  the  so 


•fainft  Androtiaiii  and  wrote  and  delivered  that  ag&tnst 

Of  his  speeehea  relatint;  to  public  concerns,  there  arc 
three  which  hate  a  direci  bearing  on  his  personul  history : 
tlie  Hptiei^ih  ogaii\st  Midias  that  cotit'erniiiG;  Mulversulion 
lalh.^  i^'miV.  w^y»  and  that  in  behalf  of  Ctesiphon,  or,  as  it  is 
I^kI,  the  'Oration  on  tho  Crown/  The  two 
t  1)  rioticed  undiu-  the  article  vlischim'S.    [-'lis- 

CHINKS.J  With  reference  to  the  Erst,  it  should  be  pre- 
mb<?d  that,  in  tho  yetirJSl  b.c  ♦  Demosthenes  vohmt aril y 
xindertook  the  expensive  office  of  Choragus,  and  that,  du- 
ring thu  perfortoanees  at  the  Dionysia,  when  discharging 
hiA  duties,  he  was  insulted  and  struck  by  Midias»  Demo- 
nthenes  brought  an  action  against  M idian  for  ussaultinj^  hitn 
ID  the  perfurmant^e  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  religious 
dttty»  iind  thui*  Midiaswas  involved  in  a  prosecution  for 
jaorii«igf!.  Dtmiosihene*  oblaiued  a  verdict.  The  cxtnnt 
pmtion  ai^aiUHt  Midias  was  written  three  years  afterwards. 

T^*^  iir.f  -^,eech  on  ii  public!  alTuir  that  remains,  and  pro- 
iiab '  i  which  Demosthenes  puhliiihed^  is  that  on  the 

S^iLiL-  ....  Uiich  was  dehvered  uc*  354,  A  few  words 
Inll  be  neoeBsary  to  oxplain  the  &tate  of  parties  at  the 
time. 

About  ten  yean*  pre\iou8  to  this  oration  the  power  of 

»|iartu  had  been  broken  by  Thebes,  who  in  her  turn  sank 

alci  inactivity  aAer  the  death  of  her  great  general  Epami- 

t^n»his  m  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C.  36*2  ;  three  years  after 

'  t  Philip  of  Macedon  bep:an  his  reign,     H is  first  step, 

•ating  two  other  elairoants  to  the  throne  and  com- 

tocii  P  ponians  and  Illyrians  to  subtniasion,  was  to 

na^  if  of  several  Greek  colonies  to  the  s^outh  of 

"^f "  id  to  interfere  in  a  war  of  succession  then  ^ing 

*  >,     Athens,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 

H  ^  junesian  war,  had  been  engaged  from  357  to 

Ml  a  War  with  her  allies,  Rhodes,  Chion^  C^is,  and 

m»  which  ended   in  their  throwing  off  the  yoke 

der  wiiich  Uie  had  held  them,  about  a  year  before  thede- 

»ry   of  the  oration   on  the  Symmoii®.    There  were,  as 

two  parties  in  Athens.   With  one  of  these,  which  was 

i  by  r  bocion,  Philip  had  an  intimate  connexion,  and 

ry  was  not  unfavourable  to    his  designs,  either 

vant  of  energy,  or  from  believing  thai  they  would 

:  iry.     The    other  lied  by  Mitford 

;ls  heade<l  by  u  general  named 

iKi  wiis  iiiiLt  to  which  Deuiu:^iin'UL-a  wa&afterwards 

-  '*"•  most  important  event  of  the  time  was  the 

1  by  the  seizure  of  the  tempic  of  Apollo  at 

PlWians.    There  had  been  a  dispute  ns  t«^ 

1,  which  had  long  belonged  to  Phor 

council   as*<erting   their  claim,    Pi 

-m  seized  the  temple,  and  it*i  treasures  weie  fjreely 

Ut*  war,  whtrh  continued  till  345.     It  was  through 

iirive<l  to  identify  his  ini<  r  i 

at   largo,  and  al  last  to  i  I 

kjul  hence  we   mu^t  generally    consider  ihe 

s  in  the  struijgle  between  Philip  anil  Demo- 

n*  '         "iio  Amphictyonic  states   and  Mace- 

If}  ijist  AiheoH  and  occasionally  Pur*ia 

»  1  iiinst  remember  that  in  Thebes,  the 

rin  *tate,   there   was  a  strong  party 

jai*. ,:  ,,„.,,,...  ...  ._.iiens  there  was  one  equally  strong 

r  him. 

Undrr  111' so  circumstance!*,  Demosthenes  made  his  era- 

fj!  ^mmoriat',  which  in  part  relates  to  a  question 

r  ti  Jt  more  particularly  to  a  scheme  then  on  foot 

rwtfMiing  Cbaret  with  an  armament  into  Aiiia  against  the 

rattnai  a  project  utterly  preposterous,  as  Athens  had 

ough  to  do  to  hold  her   ground  against  the  refractory 

e»  and   subject    states,  without   engas:ing   in    other 

.takings,   AgainRl  this  measure  Demo>E'  '       -    ■ 

I  ekMiuenco  with  surcess,  and  this  may  be 

■^unmg  «f  his  stnigs^le  with  Philip,  for  thr-  pin  vi,  ui^m 

»  would  have  gained  by  any  loss  which  Athens  might 

ill,  \h.,,,t    n    M.-.r    ;.Kt.^r'     'Pliilin   IfniMTjin    U,    V.A:i'    iifi    ru«1i\,i'. 


II.  to  avoid  any  rupture  with  Alliens, 
all  hope  of  adding  her  to  the  num- 
lea.    At  this  juncture  Demosthenes,  who 
.  to  the  former  war,  joined  Chares,  and 
i  lun  iUst  I'hiUppic. 


Tlie  motive  of  this  apparent  change  of  opinion  U  erident: 
on  the  former  oocasiati,  he  saw  that  war  would  have  been 
the  dispersion  of  strength  which  was  needful  for  a  nearer 
strut^glo;  now,  he  saw  that  the  time  for  that  struggle  was 
come,  and  knew  that,  to  be  effectual,  Athens  must  direct 
It.  {Oration  on  the  Crown,  p,  249,)  But  Athena,  how- 
ever powerful  when  roused,  had  lost  much  of  that  spirit 
of  individual  braver)'  which  characterised  her  in  the  best 
times  of  her  history.  The  exliortationa  of  Demoslheties 
failed  in  producing  the  desired  effect ;  nor  was  it  till  Philip 
had  defeated  Kersobleptes  the  Thracian,  whom  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians  to  support  as  his  rival,  that  they 
considered  themselves  compelled  to  commence  militaiy 
oi^enitions  against  him. 

This  was  at  last  done  by  sending  successive  expeditions 
to  Olynthus,  a  mariiiroe  town  near  the  isthmus  of  Pallene, 
and  by  an  inroad  into  Eubcea,  under  the  direction  of  Phocion, 
by  means  of  which  the  Macedonian  intluenoe  was  lessened 
in  that  iijiland.  The  tbrmer  step  mvjls  however  the  more  im* 
portant.  as  Olyuthus  was  a  place  of  strength,  and  was 
looked  on  with  t; rent  jealousy  by  Philip, 

Olynthus  had  made  alliance  with  Athens  contrary  to  a 
compact  with  Plnlip,  and  although  well  enough  supplied 
with  arms  and  men,  it  required  the  assistance  of  Athenian 
soldiers.  To  provide  for  these  expeditions,  Demosthenes,  in 
his  Olynthiac  orations,  advised  the  application  of  the  mo- 
ney appropriated  to  the  public  festivals,  and  in  so  doinff 
was  opposed  by  Phocion :  this  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
jxjtty  attack  by  Mitford,  who  believing  the  oration  iripi 
rtJvT<i£fwc  to  bo  genuine,  accuses  Demosthenes  of  inconsis- 
tency, m  III  that  orution  the  sneaker  opposes  a  similar 
measure.  And  yet  taking  Mitford's  own  gnnind,  we  <ihould 
rather  admire  the  steadiness  of  purpose  which  made  him 
oppose  hk  ownr  friends  when  he  thought  it  for  the  pubhc 
good,  and  the  discrimination  which  told  him  that  the 
time  and  opportunity  for  effort  were  now  come. 

In  spite  however  of  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes,  Olynthus 
was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  spring  of  34T  B,  c,  and  wc  mny 
hero  remark*  that  tlio  frequency  of  failure  in  aei 
an  enemy  who  was  constantly  outdone  in  ne^  s 

only  to  be  Qccounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  Mitlbril  nuIieeH, 
of  the  decline  in  personal  braven  in  a  nation  loug  used  to 
eon«|uest. 

Early  in  the  suceeeding  year  Demosthenes,  with -^schines 
nnd  eight  or  nine  others,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Phihp.  to 
treat  of  peace.  According  to  ..^schines,  he  exhibited  great 
want  of  self'posseBsion  on  this  occasion.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  To  attributt>  it  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  ^loriinie*!  thnniL-li  far  of  pn  '^ritt 
danger  from  his  one  ^  % 

who,  even  during  the  i 

on    several    Thracian    towns.     The  motive  \0  I 

Demosthenes  to  agree  to  a  peace  is  probably  tb.  A 

by  Schaumann  (see  abo  Dcmosth.  Orat.  on  iht:  Fi'.acc}^ 
that   the    means  of  resistance  were   loo   small    to   allow 


any  hope  that  Ai^ 
Be   that  as    it    ^ 

off  r'        -   T  in  34  i  h.  u,  wc 
m;il  1   in  the  forme i 

in  t^  ^..  '■'  .-.--..i-v-L,.t    I' 

and  Pel 
war  in 


"     loally. 
d  his 

liL;  Aw^  jiiues  of 

acting   as   one 

,,...  uce  in    An,ia'!iiiTi 

hon  of  tl  I 

-  to  have  it!  t^ 


well  bv  the  weakening  of  Sparta  and  Thel)es.  as  by  bis 
acquisftion  of  two  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  council ; 
hence  the  renewed  enerp^  of  Demosthenes  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Diopeithes  to  the  Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Athenian  corn  trade.  {Orat,  (m  the  Crown, 
p.  204.) 

About  this  time  loo  Demosthenes  became  in  ^      ^  <l 

sense  the  leader  of  his  party,  in  the  ro«>m  oi  ' 

''  *   *  \r^  emTdoV'  '    ■  '•  ,iud 

anti-MaV  His 

,MMi.,j.,M  jn...:-,xic:*  wet -  '  'He 

strengthening  of  the  n' 

il*M-<    for  the  purpose    ,.    ;....,.„  . 

inent  by  Athens  of  all  claim  on  Eubcsa,  m  which 
I  c?>!ieurred, 

1  ^Ic  now  bcffan,     Philip  laid  siege  to  Perinthus, 

lo  II,  and   atlcr wards   to  Ryj^antium,    and    fitted 

out  a  dei'L     At  this  juncture,  1'  "d  his 

fourth    Phiiipnic,  in    which,  ain  be  re* 

commvndod  the  n?stofation  of  tnc  festival' money  to  Hi 


I 
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original  use,  alleging  the  scruples  felt  by  some  concern- 
ing its  application  to  military  purposes,  and  the  increase 
in  revenue  which  rendered  (hat  application  no  longer 
necessary.  In  339  b.  c.  the  siege  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus  was  raised,  and  a  short  peace  ensued ;  but  in  the 
succeeding  spring  Philip  was  chosen  Amphictyonic  general. 
The  object  of  Demosthenes  was  now  somewhat  changed. 
Before,  he  had  to  oppose  a  forei^  influence  which  sought 
to  insinuate  itself  into  the  aifaurs  of  the  Grecian  States ; 
now  that  wish  had  been  gained,  and  his  business  became 
that  of  arranging  party  against  party  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  same  nation. 

From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chaeronca  he  was  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  to  detach  different  states  from  the 
Amphictyonic  alhance.  At  Thebes  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful: a  stiict  alliance  was  concluded  between  Thebes 
and  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  became  almost  as  much  the 
minister  of  the  one  state  as  of  the  other.  lie  defeated  all 
the  counter  efforts  of  Python,  Philip's  agent,  and  procured 
the  preparation  of  an  army  and  fleet  to  act  against  Philip, 
who  had  seized  and  fortified  Elatea,  a  principal  town  in 
Phocis.  But  his  hopes  were  again  destroyed  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  in  the  summer  of  338  B.C.,  and  Philip  remained 
apparently  master  of  the  destinies  of  Greece;  perhaps 
not  unaided  in  the  conflict  by  a  superstition  which  con- 
sidered his  cause  as  in  some  sort  identified  with  that  of 
Apollo,  the  Delphian  god.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  party  of  Phocion  made  some  faint  attempt  at  action ; 
but  Philip,  with  his  usual  remarkable  policy,  forestalled 
them  by  releasing  his  Athenian  prisoners  and  using  his 
victory  with  the  greatest  moderation. 

Demosthenes  joined  in  the  flight  from  Chaeronea,  not 
without  some  disgrace,  and  does  not  again  appear  till  the 
funeral  ceremony  for  those  who  fell,  wnen  he  pronounced 
the  customary  oration  (which,  however,  has  been  decided 
not  to  be  that  which  goes  under  this  name),  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  became 
victual-provider  for  the  city,  superintended  the  repairs  of 
the  fortifications,  and  was  proceeding  with  his  usual  vigour 
in  prosecuting  his  political  schemes,  when  news  came  that 
Philip  had  been  assassinated,  July,  336  b.  c.  The  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  on  this  occasion,  as  reported  by  Plutarch  and 
/Eschines,  has  sometimes  furnished  a  subject  for  strong 
animadversion.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  a  white 
robe,  although  his  daughter  was  just  dead;  and  he  or  his 
friends  proposed  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin 
of  Philip.  As  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  it  may  be  said 
in  his  defence,  that  it  only  indicates  how  completely  devoted 
he  was  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  even  to  the  exclusion,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  private  affections. 

Mitfurd  has  devoted  a  section  to  anecdotes  of  his  fa- 
vourite character,  Philip,  whose  merits  no  admirer  of  De- 
mosthenes would  wish  to  depreciate,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
great  Athenian  orator  and  statesman  being,  that  he  made 
head  so  successfully  against  such  an  opponent.  It  is  the 
habit  of  party  writers  to  ascribe  unbounded  virtues  or  to 
withhold  all  kind  of  praise,  with  equal  want  of  reason. 
Tlie  history  of  the  times  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes,  by 
Mitford  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  this  habit  that 
we  can  refer  to. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  persevered 
in  his  decided  opposition  to  Macedon.  Alexander's  first 
employment,  after  his  election  as  stateholder  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic league,  was  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the 
northern  and  western  provinces  of  Macedonia.  While  he 
was  absent,  a  report  of  his  death  was  spread  at  Thebes, 
which  revolted  from  the  confederacy.  Demosthenes  (Plu- 
tarch) fanned  the  flame  of  this  insurrection,  and,  on 
Alexander's  sudden  appearance  before  Thebes,  Demo- 
sthenes was  appointed  to  confer  with  him ;  but  he  went  only 
to  the  borders  of  Attica.  As  Alexander  demanded  his 
person  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  to- 
gether with  nine  other  Athenians,  on  the  pretext  of 
trying  them  as  traitors,  it  is  most  probable  that,  when 
he  was  sent  on  the  mission  to  Thebes,  he  had  reason  to  fear 
some  act  of  violence  if  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
Macedon.  Demades,  a  man  as  high  in  point  of  intellect 
as  he  was  debased  in  morals,  was  the  negotiator  in  his  place, 
and  by  some  means  or  other  contrived  to  save  Demo»lhenes. 
If,  as  Plutarch  relates  (Life  qf  Phocion),  a  bribe  -fis  given 
to  Demades  to  persuade  him  to  exertion  in  behalf  of  De- 
mosthenes, it  only  reflects  shame  on  the  receiver,  and  does 


not  seem  to  implicate  Demostheneft  in  any  mich  chwgft  of 

meanness  as  Mitford  lias  made  against  him.  (xliv.,  $  3.) 

During  Alexander's  Persian  expedition,  DemostbeiMi 
had  to  sustain  an  attack  from  his  old  rival  iEschines.  He 
defended  himself  from  the  charges  brought  against  him 
[iEscHiNEs]  in  the  oration  called  that  'On  the  Cnnro.' 
But  we  hear  little  of  him  as  a  public  man.  He  prdbiUy 
considered  that,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece  was  employed  in  schemes  most  likely  to 
conduce  to  her  welfare,  from  the  ruinous  effect  they  pro- 
mised to  produce  on  the  strength  of  Macedonia,  any  met- 
sures  likely  to  recall  Alexander  from  Asia  would  only  be 
the  means  of  binding  still  faster  those  chains  which  it  had 
been  his  own  constant  aim  to  loosen. 

The  only  affair  of  moment  in  which  Demosthenes  was  at 
this  time  engaged  was  occasioned  by    the   trcacheiy  of 
Harpalus,  one  of  Alexander  s  generals,  who  had  been  Idit 
governor  of  Babylon  when  Alexander   proceeded  on  his 
Indian  cxi)edition.    Harpalus,  having  grossly  abused  his 
trust,  fled  to  Europe  on  the  return  of  Alexander,  accom- 
panied by  6000  Greek  soldiers.    He  came  to  Athens  as  a 
suppliant,  and  engaged  the  orators  to  support  him.  All 
but  Demosthenes  esi>oused  his  cause  with  readiness,  and 
'  he  at  last  concurred,  not  without  suspicion  of  bribeiy. 
j  (Plutarch.)    The  Athenians,  however,  refused  to  listen  to 
'  liis  proposal  of  organizing  a  movement  against  Alexander, 
j  and  prosecuted  ]>imosthenes  for  recommending  measurei 
not  for  the  gojd  of  the  state.     He  was  fined  50  talenti 
by  the  Areopagus,  and,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay 
this  sum,  retired  to  ^gina  andTroezene,  where  he  remaiim 
from  324  u.  c.  till  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  occurred 
in  the  following  year.     Immediately  on  the  news  of  that 
event,  he  renewed  his  opposition  to  Macedon,  even  befim 
his  recall,  which  Plutarch  snys  was  owing  to  this  conduct 

During  the  Lamian  war  he  presided  at  Athens,  and  whea 
Antipater  defeated  the  confederate  Greeks,  and  marched 
upon  the  city,  Demosthenes,  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  eoe- 
fcderacy,  judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  Calauria,  a  little 
island  opposite  Tro^zene,  where  he  took  refuge  in  a  temple  of 
Poseidon.  Macedonian  messengers  were  sent  to  penoadi 
him  to  accompany  them  to  Antipater,  but  he  resisted  aft 
their  entreaties.  Plutarcli,  from  whom  this  account  ii 
taken,  says,  that  he  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  tempb 
under  pretence  of  writing  a  letter,  and  while  there  took 
poison,  and  died  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  temide.  An- 
other and  much  more  probable  account,  which  Flutaieh 
also  gives  as  coming  from  one  of  Demosthenes'  friends,  ii^ 
that  *  by  the  singular  favour  and  providence  of  the  gods  ho 
was  thus  rescued  from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  Mace- 
donians;' in  other  words,  that  he  died  of  some  sudden  at- 
tack brought  on  by  the  anxiety  and  disappointments  of  the 
last  few  weeks  of  hit  life. 

Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  actuated  all  throoph 
his  political  life  bf  the  strongest  passion  to  promote  the  a- 
terests  of  his  na^iVe  state;  and  if  he  only  delayed  theiktoof 
his  country,  hv  did  what  no  one  else  seems  to  have  at- 
tempted. It  Ii  the  highest  praise  of  his  prudence  and  Im- 
sight  that  aU  his  pohtic^l  predictions  were  verified;  as  he 
distinctly  foresaw,  it  was  the  influence  of  Macedon,  udaol 
internal  dissension,  which  destroyed  the  sovereign  ai^  in- 
dependent political  communities  of  Greece.  Those  who 
expect  to  find  in  his  style  of  oratory  the  fervid  and  imfBi> 
sioncd  language  of  a  man  carried  awav  by  his  fedinB  la 
the  prejudice  of  his  judgment,  will  be  disappointed.  He ii 
said  not  to  have  been  a  ready  speaker,  and  to  have  requini 
preparation.  All  his  orations  bear  the  marks  of  an  ciort 
to  convince  the  understanding  rather  than  to  work  on  tht 

Sassions  of  his  hearers.  And  this  is  the  highest  praiN. 
[en  may  be  persuaded  by  splendid  imagery,  well-dhoKB 
words,  and  appeals  to  their  passions ;  but  to  convince  hf 
a  calm  and  clear  address,  when  the  speaker  has  no  unfur 
advantages  of  person  or  of  manner,  and  calls  to  hit  aid 
none  of  tne  tricks  of  rhetoric, — this  is  what  Cicero  caUs  tht 
oratory  of  Demosthenes,  the  ideal  model  of  true  eloquenct. 
(Orat.  c.  7.)  Most  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  oa 
political  affairs,  as  we  now  possess  them,  are  laboured  eo» 
positions,  which  have  evidently  been  freciuently  oone^ 
by  the  author  before  he  brought  them  into  that  state  in 
which  they  now  appear.  Notwithstanding  the  eaiy  flov 
of  the  language,  the  art  and  industry  of  the  orator  tit 

visible  in  almost  every  line ;  and  in  nothinr  are  tibey 

apparent  than  in  the  admirable  skill  by  wnieh  2m 
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rduce  ite  effect^  and  in  the  well- 
gives  such  force  and  precision  to 
us  e&f readion,  ihiit  it  t^cem;*  as  if  no  other  words  nnd  no 
Iher  Qjrd«r  of  words  could  be  so  appropriate  as  tliosie  whieh 
|e  hfts  chosen.  The  style  of  many  of  ihe  orations  on  civil 
batters  which  were  delivered  before  the  courts  of  justiee  h 
•ery  different :  there  ia  an  air  of  easy  negligence  about 
liem,  and  an  absence  of  tliat  laboured  accuracy  which  cha- 
his  other  coinpositionii^  It  i»  not  unusuul  to  tind 
that  might  be  called  grammatically  ineurrect, 
orations  are  invaluable  ati  specimens  of  what  we 
-lating  a  case,  and  well  worth  the  attentive  Btudj 
who  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
ial  condition  of  Athens  at  that  time. 

orations  of  Demosthenes  may  be  dividetl  into  twti 

claises,  political  and  judicial*  and  this  liyst  again  into 

"delivered  in  public  and  those  in  private  causes/ 

Tho«e  of  the  first  clais  which  aro  extant  were  delivered 

I  the   fallowing  order;— Tlie  oration  on  the  Symmoriji', 

,C.  36*1;  for  the  Megalopolitans,  a.c.  353;  the  1st  Phi- 

Kpic  u.a  352;   for  the  RhodianSf  u.c.  ;>51  ;    the   three 
ytitluacs.  also  called  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Philippics, 
iC,  34^*  ;  the  5th  Philippic  (which  forms  part  of  the  Ut  in 
ut  cripiejs),  BX.  347  ;  the  6th  Philippic,  ako  ciilknl 
u    on    the    Peace,  b.c*  346;  the  7th   Philippic, 
i  the  yth  Philippic,  aliio  called  the  oration  ctju- 
HalonnosQs,  n.c*   313;   the  9th  Philippic,   aUo 
oration  on  the  Chersonesus,  the  10th  and  1 1th 
fabo  called  the  3rd  and  4tli),   all  in  b.u.  341  : 
Philippic^   also  called  tiie  oration  against   the 
tcf.  W.C.  339;  the  Funeral  oration,  u.c.   338;  and  the 
m  on  the  treaty  with  Alexander,  after  n.c.  3M.     Of 
thai  concernine  Halonnesus^   the   nth   Phih]>pi{% 

iUd  Ihc  4th,  and  that  against  the  Letter^  arc  dt-csdcd 

be  of  doubtful  authority,  a*  is  also  the  oration  on  the 
itribution  (7rfp<  vwrultuto,  which  is  of  doubtful  date^ 
I  «iii  the  treaty  with  Alexamlcr,  and  the  Funeral  oral  ion. 
Of  the  Hi  division  in  the  ^rwl  class,  we  find  tbusie  agninst 
fines,  B.C.  355  ;  that  against  Tim 
f  ist  Aristoorates,  «.c.  352;  tha 

>1  *:.  ,t  i.? ,  tlmt  on  Malversation  in  the  K«u*».ia^i, 

I  that  agftinst  Nea^ra,  about  B.C.  340 ;  that  aa;am*l 

f  s   aXicf  B,c.  336;  the  two   against  Aristo^iton, 

I  J3S;  that  on  the  Crown,  b.c.  330.     Thtii=ie  whn 

i  m  rei^poctini;  the  date  of  the  huit-meiilioncd  om- 

refer  to  Clinton  iFtuti  Heihn,^  p.  361),  from 
-1^  date*  arc  taken. 

rli vision  are  the  three  against  A\phobuR,  the 

a- lor,  and  that  against  CaUippu^»  all  in  lie. 

iiist  Polyeles,  and  on  the  Nuval  CrowUi  after 

against  Timothous,  before  w,c.  SriJ;    that 

ijs  and    Mnesibulu^,  after    a*c\  356;    that 

lemis,  after  BX.  355  ;  those  as^ainst  Ba'otujs 

h-'T    I  iMrmio.  B.C.  350;   the   two  af^ainst    Stephanus, 

343  B.C. ;  that  against  B<Botus  about  liie  dowr)'  u.c. 

j  that  against  PanLronetus,  after  347  b^c,  ;  that  against 

lide*^  after  34<J  B.C.:  that  against  Conon,  after  343 

th:if  iit'iiinsit  Olympiodorus,  after  343  bx\  ;   that  in 

Phormio,  atter  336  b,c,;  that  against  Diony- 

I    ,>3i  b*c*      To  these   must  be   added,   that 

I  Apaturius;  that   in   the  cause  of  Lacrilus;  that 

nst    Nnu^iimachus    and    Xenopithe!*:    ihoso    ogiiinst 

-'.ippus,  Macarlatutj,  Leochares,  Nicostratus, 

Uf  fhe:>e  in   the  isecond  class  doubts  ore 

tiunitl   regarding    the  authenticity  of    those  agaiusst 

Tlieocnues.  AjrisloKiton,  Onetor,  Tiraotlieus^  Kuer- 

'    *■         '    '         ^  '     '  mus,   Eubulides,   Phceniiipus 

Sella u maun  decides  for  tnose 

iis.L   J  iii)iMu*.-u>  .uri  i.ML-iiUdes. 

lie  omiions  of  Demosthenes  were  eciited  ten  times  in 

( jaxteeiiih  century,  and  twice  in  the  soventeentli.     They 

bcc.n  re-edited  by  Taylor,  Reijske,  the  Abb6  Auger, 

efcr.  and  Bekker.    The  text  of  Bekker,  which  is  now 

'  founded  on  a  careful  collation  of  the  MSS. 

idmirers  of  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity, 

iLe^  of  all  ages,  ought  to  feel  under  obli^a- 

^inguitihed  philoloi^iist  for  purging  the  text 

'  onjecturas  of  Reiske  and  others,  and  giving 

readings  of  the  best  MSS,    Of  separate  ora- 

t .  A    vVolf  has  given  an  edition  of  that  against  Lcp* 

■  ;  Rudiger  of  that  on  the  Peace,  of  the  first  Phdippic, 

^  '.\»  b«iwcea  mminal  »jid  civil  c«iOM. 


and  the  three  Olynthiacs ;  Butttiiunn  and  Blumeof  the  Mi- ' 
dios;  and  Voemclofthe  Philippics. 

The  orations  of  Domasthenes  and  i^schines  were  trans- 
lated into  German  with  notes,  by  J*  J-  Reiske,  Lemgo, 
1764  ;  a  correct,  but  tasteless  version.  The  political  speeches 
were  translated  with  notes,  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1805-a  ; 
and  the  eleven  Philippics,  by  Alh.  Gerh.  Becker,  Halle, 
1824-26.  There  are  alno  other  German  tmnslaiions  of 
some  of  the  speeches.  Tliere  is  a  French  translation  of  *^ 
Demosthenes  and  /Eschines  by  Auger,  Leland  has  trans- 
lated into  English  all  the  orations  which  refer  to  Philip, 
including  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs.  with  the  oration 
of /Ei^chinos  against  Ctesiphon,  and  one  by  Dinarchus,  but 
with  no  j^cat  success.  To  express  the  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  tbrce  of  the  original,  would  require  the  iranblator 
to  possess  powers  the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  Demos- 
t  he  tie-?  hiiiisi'lf  i  possessed,  and  near  them  in  degree. 

tMitfjr  ;  ^v)M\mi\^xvu^  Prolegomena  U\  Demos* 

fherw$ ;    i  ^     Demftsthenes ;   Life    by   Zosimus   of] 

Ascalon;  Live^t  nf  the  Ten  Orators;  Taylor*s  Life  (f{ 
DemoMenet ;  Clinton's  Fa^ti  HeUenicu  and  thv  Oratiom  i 
q/  Demosthenes,) 


It  nil  t 


i  i>v[na«ilieu«i.  Ti^^tbU  y  Gallery,  Btia«t»  MiM^m, 
lloiylil.  \  \^\H  itiebn. 

DEMOUSTIER,    fl!  AULE8    ALBERT,    a    French 
writer,  born  at  Vill*  r  irrtO.  He  wascon- 

nect***!  on  his  (hlhi  >  -Illy  of  Ruciuo*   The 

work  which  chieily  btuught  hiiii  mto  notice  was  his  *  Lel- 


Thefif*  letters  are  WTilten 

which  is 

u  written 

lined 

ivnce 

y'v,^'.^-,  and 

H  is  other 

ili:iti>ur/  a 

M : 

iinea- 


tres'i  Emilic  sur  la  Mylhologi 
in  tt  pleading  stvle,  and  attim  ■ 

usually  awarded  to  works  on  1 
in  an  amusiniE^  manner     In<U.Mri  n  ;ipp*  nrs 
moine  than  it^  just   meed  of  apphiusc,  and   tli 
was.  that  when  this  1' '  *    "i*^  'led,  a  reaction  £u.i.^ 
the  work  was  ceubi  ii>o  much  severity* 

works  are  chiefly  tii  .  :.  ,  of  tlieso  '  Le  (  nn. 
comedy  in  verse,  was  one  of  the  best  and  lu 
there  is  not  much  humour  in  it,  and  scurm 
tion  of  character,  but  the  plot  is  excellently  constructed, 
I  he  incidents  are  striking  and  uncommon,  and  the  author 
has  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  difficult  task  of  expressing 
moral  sentiments,  without  being  mawkish.  An  anecdote  u 
told  of  Demoustier  which  proves  his  excessive  good  humour  i 
A  young  man  being  present  at  the  representation  of  one  of 
tlie  nuthor's  comedies,  felt  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  re- 
quested the  gentleman  beside  him  to  lend  him  a  hollow 
key  (wnistling  with  a  key  Inking  the  French  mode  of  ex- 
pressing disapprobation) ;  the  gentleman  complied  with  his 
request,  and  was  no  other  tlian  Demoustier  nimsel£  He 
died  at  the  place  of  his  birth  m  180L 

DEMULCENTS  are  medicinal  agents  which  have  the 
property'  of  protecting  sensible  surfiices  from  the  action  of 
irritating  matter,  by  hindering  it  from  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  them.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from 
diluents,  of  which  water  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
wliicli  often  lessen  acrimony  by  diluting  or  attenuating  the 
111! id  in  which  it  exists.  When  much  water  is  present  iu 
tiny   ^        ■  id,  the  action  is  partly  that  of  a  diluent, 

but  ^'t  results  from  the  bland  nature  of  the 

BabHiMiiii,  ur  uuiii   its  viscidity.    Demulcents  are  citbtr 
solutions,  such  as  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or  certain  sub 
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stances  mechanically  diffused  through  water  or  milk,  such 
as  wax,  spuimaccti,  or  suet.  Their  beneficial  effects  are 
greatest  over  the  mucous  surfaces  with  which  they  come 
''nto  immediate  contact,  such  as  tho  throat,  stomach,  and 
intestinal  canal,  but  by  sympathy  their  soothing  action 
would  appear  to  be  extended  to  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
lungs,  and  of  the  urino-genital  organs.  Mucilaginous  sub- 
stances, such  as  gum,  are  not  easily  digested,  unless  some 
bitter  or  astringent  principle  be  taken  along  with  them  ;  so 
\hat  demulcents  pass  along  the  intestinal  canal,  shielding 
il  from  irritating  substances  throughout  its  entire  length, 
though  less  effectually  as  they  proceed,  and  become  mingled 
with  the  various  secretions  in  their  passage.  They  thus 
afford  considerable  protection  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  canal  against  poisonous  agents,  and  for 
this  purpose,  milk,  gruel,  or  oil,  are  freciuently  employed, 
though  devoid  of  any  power  to  disarm  the  substance  che- 
mically of  its  virulence. 

DEMURRAGE,  the  term  used  in  commerce  to  denote 
tho  money  payable  to  tho  owner  of  a  ship  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers  or  consignees  of  goods,  as  comi)ensation  for  deten- 
tion beyond  the  time  stipulated  for  her  loading  or  discharge, 
as  the  same  is  expressed  in  the  charter-party  or  bills  of 
ladino:.  It  is  usual  to  insert  in  all  charter-parties  the  num- 
ber of  working  davs  allowed  for  the  loading  of  the  ship,  and 
also  for  her  unloading,  and  likewise  the  sum  per  diem  which 
may  be  claimed  for  delay  beyond  those  periods  in  cither 
case,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  flight.  Sometimes  the 
number  of  working  days  for  loading  and  unloading  are 
slated  together,  so  that  any  delay  in  the  one  case  may  be 
conipensatcJd  by  greater  speed  in  the  other.  When  the 
owners  of  the  ship  enter  her  outwards  for  any  port,  to  re- 
ceive such  goods  as  may  offer,  and  consequently  where  no 
chartiT-party  exists,  there  is  no  stipulation  for  demurrage 
in  the  part  of  loading,  but  in  this  case  it  is  common  to  in- 
siTl  on  the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  days  after  her  arrival  at  her  destined  port  in  which 
time  the  goods  must  be  taken  from  on  board  the  ship,  and 
also  the  rate  of  demurrage  chargeable  daily  for  any  exceeding 
that  time.  No  claim  for  demurrage  can  be  set  up  where  a 
ship  is  iletained  by  contrary  winds  or  stress  of  weather,  nor 
where  the  government  interferes  to  lay  an  embargo,  nor 
where  the  port  is  blockaded  by  a  hostile  force,  but  the  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  ship  ceases  so  soon  as  the  goods  are  shipped 
and  the  clearances  are  passed  at  the  Custom-house. 

DEMURRER  (drmoran\  to  stay)  is  that  pleading  by 
which  a  question  of  law  is  raised  between  the  parties  to  a 
suit;  the  party  demurring  refuses  to  proceed  with  the 
pleadings  towards  an  issue,  and  requires  the  judgment  of 
the  court  whether,  upon  his  opponent's  own  showing,  suffi- 
cient statement  has  been  made  to  sustain  the  suit.  A  de- 
murrer therefore  admits  the  truth  of  the  opponent's  allega- 
tions.   (Stephen;  Co.  Zr//.) 

DEMUS.    [Attica.] 

DENA'RIUS,  a  Roman  com  of  silver,  so  called  from 
containing  ten  asses.  It  answered  to  the  Attic  drachma. 
After  the  first  Punic  war,  the  denarius  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  sixteen  asses,  an<l  though  Augustus  reduced  it 
to  twelve,  it  continued  subsequently  at  the  value  of  sixteen 
as  low  as  the  time  of  Gallienus.  Pinkerton  says  it  was 
worth  eight- pence  of  our  money.  It  w^as  the  chief  silver  coin 
in  Rome  for  600  years,  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino  I. 

The  earliest  denarii  are  those  which  have  the  helmetcd 
head  of  Rome,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter,  upon 
their  obverse.  Many  of  them  had  chariots,  bigac,  or  qua- 
drigse,  representeil  on  their  reverses ;  such  coins  were  called 
higati  and  guadrigati.  The  half  of  the  denarius  was 
called  qyinariuSj  as  containing  five  asses;  the  quarter, 
sestertius  as  money  semistertius,  containing  two  asses  and 
a  half. 

Many  of  tho  family  Denarii,  as  those  of  the  JElian, 
iEmiUan,  Calpurnian,  Didian,  Fulvian,  Papinian,  Tullian, 
and  numerous  other  families,  were  marked  on  the  obverse 
with  the  numeral  x ;  others  of  the  same  and  other  family 
coins  have  the  x  crossed  by  an  upright  or  horizontal  bar, 
sometimes  taken  for  a  star  or  asterisk,  but  clearly  intended 
to  designate  the  value.  The  denarii  which  went  for  sixteen 
asses  sometimes  continued  to  be  marked  with  x,  and  some- 
times had  the  numerals  xvi.  Akerman,  in  his  Descriptive 
Cotahgue  of  rare  and  unedited  Roman  Coins,  8vo.,  Lond., 
1834,  vol.  i.,  p.  15-19,  has  given  the  actual  weight  of  the 
silver  denarii  in  Troy  grains,  Jrom  Pompeius  Magnus  to 
Constantinus  Magnus. 


The  denani  ofris  or  cprn,  of  c»pper,  beean  with  tlM 
Etnperor  Valerian,  and  wore  at  first  washed  with  silver. 
Pinkerton  thinks  they  came  in  the  plaee  of  tho  sestertiui, 
Liiid  that  six  of  them  wont  to  the  silver  denarius,  as  six  d 
the  later  sestertii  did. 

The  word  denarius  was  also  applied  to  the  ordinary  gold 
coin  of  Rome,  the  aureus,  in  tne  same  manner  a^  the 
English  writers  speak  of  the  gold  penny  of  Henry  lU. 
Aurei  denani  are  mentioned  by  Pctronius.  The  denarim 
aureus  was  equivalent  to  .30  silver  denajii.  The  half-aureii% 
kti  tho  same  manner,  was  termed  auinarius.  (MoreUi 
Thesaur.  Famil,  Roman.;  Greavo's  Disc,  of  the  Romas 
Ft  it  it  and  Denarius,  8vo.  Lond.,  1647;  Pitisci  Lerian 
Atifiq,  Gr.  et  Rom.,  tom.  i.,  pp.  646,  647;  Raschc's  Lexicon 
(^ftiversof  Rei  Numariie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  i.,  p.  13a;  Pin  kerf  qd'i 
Esiay  on  Medals^  vol.  i.) 

Komau  Denarii. 


Dritiah  Muceum.    Artual  8iw».    Silver.    Weight  Guf.  palo«. 


BriUih  Museum.     Arttial  Size.    Silver.    Weif^ht  5^  giMM. 

DENBIGH.    [Dknhighbhire.] 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  of  wj 
irregular  form.  It  is  bounded  on  ilie  north  by  the  Iiiih 
Sua ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  county  of  Flint ;  on  the  evt 
by  that  of  Chester,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tlieDea; 
oil  the  south-east  by  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  fcy 
Sluopsliire,  from  both  which  it  is  also  separated  by  tlii 
Dee;  on  the  south  by  Montgomer>'8hire ;  on  the  soutbhVftf 
by  Merionethshire ;  and  on  the  west  by  Caernarvonihin^ 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Conwy.  A  ^p"H 
detached  part  of  the  county  is  included  betwcon  Salop  and 
Montgomeryshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-vwt 
(LI an  Drillo  Rhos,  near  Little  Orme^s  Head)  to  south-eiit; 
( Uan  Gedwyn,  on  the  river  Tanat),  41  miles ;  iU  grcatetf 
brt'adth  from  the  extremity  of  the  county  near  Eaton  Hsll 
(which  is  in  Cheshire),  to  tho  source  of  tho  Rhaiadr,  whicfc 
tJuws  into  the  Tanat,  about  29  miles.  Tlie  area  of  the  counlf 
\^  about  633  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1831  «i 
y:i.6-29,  giving  132  iiersons  to  a  square  mile.  Denbigh,  dw 
( (Hinty  town,  is  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Owf^:  it 
is  about  180  miles  from  I^ndou,  in  a  direct  line  uorth-weit; 
'H\:>  miles  by  the  road  through  Birmingham,  Walsall  New- 
port, Whitchurch,  Wrexham,  and  from  thenoe  to  Denbi^ 
eitlier  by  Ruthin  or  Mold ;  205  miles  by  the  parliamentary 
Holvhead  road  to  Llan  Gollen,  and  from  thence  by  Ruthin 
lu  Denbigh;  or  209  miles  by  Shrewsbury,  Elleuiienb 
Wrexham,  and  Mold. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communications,— -The  Hi- 
rat^thog  hills,  which  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  caantj 
towards  Caeniarvonshire,  extend  from  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Denbighshire,  near  Little  Orme's  Head,  iq  a 
SSE.  direction,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Conwy,  to  which 
t  hey  present  their  steepest  side ;  on  the  east  side  leveiil 
ritlges  of  hills  var)ing  in  length  from  five  to  nine  or  tea 
niilcs,  run  out  laterally  from  the  principal  range.  TU 
Hiraethog  hills,  with  these  lateral  brani^hes,  form  one  of 
Hn}  most  extensive  and  dreary  wastes  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  stretching  in  length  from  23  to  30  miles,  fiom  tl» 
nuighbourhcKMl  of  Littlo'Orme*s  head  to  near  the  town  rf 
Cji^en  (Merionethshire),  on  the  Dee;  and  in  bretdtlii 
ail  ording  to  the  extent  of  the  lateral  ridges.  The  geneial 
covering  of  these  hills  is  heath  or  linar ;  the  hollows  and 
tlalB  abound  with  excellent  peat  for  fuel,  which  is  so  cloae- 
grained  as  to  exhibit  a  polished  surface  when  dry  and  cut 
with  a  sharp-edged  tool.  The  principal  summits  of  thi 
lliraethog  range,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  ftuDi 
N N W.  to  SSE.,  are,  Llan  Elian  mountain,  1110  feet ;  Moel* 
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Granaw,  Modwl  Rithin  (tho  higheBt  point  of  the  range), 
1660  feet :  Cader  Danad,  and  Cadcr  Ddimel.  In  a  branoli 
Tidge  which  nins  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eglws  Fdnh, 
near  tho  Conwv,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Asaph,  are 
Moel  Fre  Ucha>  1234  feet,  Moel  Fre  Issa,*  1037  feet,  and 
Bnrn-y-pin.  In  other  branch  ridges  there  are  Moel  Fodian, 
ar'Fodiar,  1260  feet,  and  Moel  T>'wy8og,  or  Twysop,  1260 
ftet,  both  to  the  west  of  Denbigh ;  Bronhaulog,  north-woRt 
of  Ruthin,  and  Bronbanog,  near  the  source  of  the  Clwyd, 
J572  feet.  The  eastern  side  of  the  county,  adjacent  to 
Flintshire,  is  occupied  by  part  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 
(the  western  range  called  the  Clwydian  hill»),  which  com- 
mence on  the  coast  of  Flintshire,  and  entering  Denbigh- 
■hire,  run  southward  more  than  20  miles,  towards  the  valley 
of  tho  Dee,  and  are  united  by  the  hills,  which  form  tho 
northern  side  of  that  valley  to  the  Hiraethog  range  already 
deacribcd.  The  whole  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
mn(^  6U  to  6  j  miles  long,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  or 
>f  the  letter  U,  and  enclosing  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale 
>f  Clwyd.  The  Clwydian  hills  and  tho  parallel  range  in- 
rlose  a  valley  watered  by  the  river  Allen  (Alen  or  Alyn),  a 
nbutar>'  of  the  Dee.  The  principal  summits  of  the  Clwydian 
"mnge  in  their  onler  from  NNW.  to  SSE.,  are  Craig-t*  Arthur, 
Nloel  Arthur.  1491  feet;  Moel  Fammau,  or  Vammau,  1845 
S9et,  and  Moel  Ciw.  Craig  Brain  or  Cym  Brain,  in  the  range 
Mtrallel  to  and  east  of  the  Clwydian  hills,  is  1858  feet;  and 
Hoel  Enlli,  or  Venlli,  in  a  small  ridge,  also  parallel  to  the 
^wydian  hills,  and  nearer  to  the  river  Clwyd,  is  1767  feet. 
In  the  hills  north  of  the  valley  of  tho  Dee  there  is  Moel 
Ifiorfidd,  1767  feet.  Tho  Berwyn  hills,  which  separate  the 
nain  of  the  Dee  from  that  of  its  tributary,  the  Ceiriog,  and 
Jm  lulls  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Ceiriog  from  that 
if  the  Tanat  (whose  waters  liow,  though  not  immediately, 
Ato  the  Severn,)  o<'cupy  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
DaAi  Ucha,  in  the  Berwyn  range  south  of  the  town  of  Llan 
QUIen,  it  1316  feet  high. 

The  waters  of  Denbighshire  find  an  outlet  into  tho  sea 
ijSMj  by  the  Conwy,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Dee,  not  ono  of 
has  its  ajstuary  witliin  the  county.  The  Conwy 
( off  the  waters  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Hiraethog 
the  Clwyd  drains  tho  country  inclosed  between  the 
_liog  and  the  Clwydian  hills,  except  a  small  part 
riiich  is  drained  by  the  Alwen,  a  feeder  of  the  Doc ;  the 
me  reoeivos  by  several  tributaries  the  M-aters  of  the  rest  of^ 
9^  eounty.  The  Conwy  is  noticed  under  Cabrnarvon- 
Its  Denbighshire  tributaries  are  all  small,  for  the 
on  whose  slopes  they  rise  are  near  the  main  stream : 

te  tributaries,  following  the  order  in  which  they  join  tho 
wy,  are  the  Serw,  which  flows  from  Llyn  Serw  and  joins 
\  doQwy  near  its  source,  the  Clettwr,  the  stream  from 
niogeu  (which  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  thcso  atUuonts, 
ffh  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  long),  the  Afon 
Iwchy  the  stream  which  passes  £glw)'s  F^ch,  and  many 
■lUier  smaller  streams. 

The  Qwyd  rises  near  tho  hill  Bronbanog.  [Clwyd.J  The 
width  of  the  valley  of  tho  Clwyd  allows  the  formation  of 
—feral  large  affluents. 

The  I>ee  touches  the  border  of  the  county  four  or  fivo 
below  tho  town  of  CJorwen  (Merionethshire),  and 
r  separating  it  from  Merionethshire  for  a  milo  or  two, 
the  border  and  crosses  Denbighshire  in  a  winding 
I  from  west  to  east  through  tho  vale  of  Llan  GoUen. 
yssing  the  town  of  Llan  Gollen  and  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of 
iBr  WT  W.  Wynn.  A  little  below  Wynnstay  it  reaches  the 
border  of  the  county,  and  turning  first  north-east,  and  then 
mrthv  divides  it  from  Shropshire,  a  detached  part  of  Flint- 
lUrs^  and  Cheshire,  until  it  finally  quits  Denbighshire  a 
Bide  above  Eaton  Hall.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Dm  which  is  upon  or  within  the  border  of  the  county,  may 
he  estimated  at  more  than  fort^  miles ;  tho  river  is  not 
Wvigable  till  after  it  leaves  Denbighshire.  Of  those  feeders 
iOf  the  Dee  which  belong  to  Dcnbiglishire,  the  Rhaiadr  or 
Ibdi,  the  Alwen,  the  Ceiriog,  tho  river  which  rises  at  Minora 
and  passes  naar  Wrexham,  and  the  Alen,  or  Alyn,  are  the 
drieTTDsK.] 

The  Rhaiadr,  or  Moch,  is  a  small  stream  which  forms  the 
honndaiy  of  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire.  Its  length 
does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  miles,  but  forms  in  its  course 
tihe  eelebrated  waterfall  of  Pistill  Rhaiadr.  *  It  terminates,' 
■qn  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  account  we  copy. '  the  precipitous 
mA  of  a  very  narrow  valley,  and  divides  a  bold  f^nt  of 

*  'UeW  tipper; '  Ifuu*  lower. 
t  Cnli,i.f.  Cnf.tock. 


the  Berwyn  mountains.  After  sliding  for  some  time  along 
a  small  declivity,  it  darts  down  at  once  two-thirds  of  the 
precipice,  and  falling  on  a  ledge,  has,  in  process  of  time, 
worn  itself  a  passage  through  the  rock,  and  makes  a  second 
cataract  beneath  a  noble  arch  which  it  has  formed,  on  the 
slippery  summit  of  which  a  daring  shepherd  will  sometimes 
terrify  you  with  standing.  Tlie  second  fall  reaches  the 
bottom,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Rhaiadr,  or  the  cascade. 
Tho  defect  of  this  noble  fall  is  the  want  of  wood.'  {Tour 
in  fP^ale^t  London,  1 784,  2  vols.  4to.,  vol.  ii^  p.  363.)  Mr. 
Peiniant  does  not  give  the  height  of  the  fall,  but  in  the 
'  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales '  it  is  described  as  being 
in  all  about  '2U0  feet. 

The  southern  border  of  the  county  is  skirted  for  about 
fivo  miles  by  the  Tanat,  which  Hows  by  the  Vymwy  into 
the  Severn.  The  Ywrch,  the  Cwmrhiw,  and  ono  or  two 
other  alliuonts  of  the  Tanat,  belong  to  Denbighshire,  but 
they  are  small.  Some  small  streams  in  the  northern  part 
of  tho  county  How  directly  into  the  sea  between  the  Conwy 
and  tlic  Clwyd.  The  Dulwcn,  the  largest  of  these,  has  a 
course  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles. 

There  is  in  Denbighshire  a  navigable  feeder  of  theElles- 
mere  Canal.  It  is  taken  from  tho  Dee  near  Llan  Tysilio, 
in  this  county,  and  follows  tho  vallev  of  that  river  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ruabon  (or  Rhiw  Abon),  where  there  is 
a  short  railroad  from  the  canal  to  Ruabon  brook.  The 
canal  then  turns  abruptly,  and  crossing  the  river  Dee,  over 
which  it  is  carried  by  the  acjueduct  bridu:e  of  Pont  Cy- 
sylltce,  runs  southward  to  the  river  Ceiriog,  over  which  it 
is  carried  by  another  aijULMlurt  bridge,  and  thence  into 
Shropshire.  The  nqueduct  bridge  of  Pont  Cysylliee  is  a 
stupendous  work:  it  is  supported  by  nineteen  pairs  of 
stone  pillars  filly-two  feet  a^under,  and  is  carried  over  the 
river  at  the  height  of  1 2 5  feel  above  its  bed.  The  trough 
through  which  the  vessels  pass  is  entirely  com^iosed  of  cast 
iron  plates,  and  is  Sli)  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  G  feet 
deep.  Th(»ro  is  another  large  aqueduct  bridge  over  the 
Ceiriog,  built  of  stone,  which  is  GOO  feet  in  length,  and  is 
supported  on  ten  arches  at  an  elevation  of  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  river. 

Of  tho  roads  which  cross  Denbigh.shiro  the  most  important 
is  the  parliamentary  mail  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
the  principal  channel  of  communication  between  the  Me- 
tropolis and  Ireland.  It  enters  Denbighshire  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Chirk,  and  runs  northward  to  iicar  the  Dee,  where 
it  turns  to  the  west,  and  passing  through  Llan  Gollen,  enters 
Merionethshire.  It  afterwards  re-enters  Denbighshire, 
which  it  finally  quits  by  crossing  the  Conwy  at  Bettws  y 
Coed.  This  part  of  the  road  has  been  much  improved 
under  the  direction  of  the  parliiiraentarv  commissioners, 
by  avoiding  steep  and  dangerous  hills,  and  makinj  a  direct 
and  commodious  passage,  by  which  the  neccs.>ity  of  i)assing 
through  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  Llan  Gollen  has 
been  avoided.  The  mail  road  firom  London  to  Holy- 
head, by  Chester,  passes  through  the  northern  part  of 
this  county  near  tho  coa^t:  it  enters  it  between  St.  Asaph 
and  Abergely  or  Abergelau,  and  quits  it  at  the  bank  of 
the  Conwy.  Denbigh,  the  county  town,  is  the  centre  from 
which  several  principal  roads  run.  (Physical  and  Politiciil 
Geography  of  the  British  Islands,  in  the  Library  uf  Useful 
Knmjcltdge;  Davies's  General  View  of  the  Agriculture^  ^-c, 
(]f  North  iVales;  Paterson's  Roads,  by  Mogg;  Priesllev's 
Account  of  Rivers^  Canals,  ^^c,  in  Great  Britain;  Arrow- 
smith's  large  Map  of  England  and  Wales. 

Geological  character. — In  describing  the  geological  cha- 
racter of  this  county,  we  shall  notice  the  principal  rocks 
which  are  found  in  it  in  the  order  of  superposition,  begin- 
ning with  the  uppermost,  the  red  marie  or  new  red  sand- 
stone. This  rock  occunies  part  of  the  coast  on  the  north 
side  of  the  county,  and  skirts  the  Clwvd  from  its  mouth  to 
above  Ruthin.  It  is  found  also  occupying  a  considerable 
tract  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  along  the  Dec, 
extending  firom  that  river  to  the  town  of  Wrexham  ;  and 
again  it  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog,  near  the  village 
of  Chirk.  The  coal-measures  which  underlie  the  red  marie, 
and  which  form  the  coal-field  of  Flintshire,  extend  from 
that  country  into  Denbiglishire  as  far  as  Wrexham,  and 
again  appear  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  extending  from 
Ruabon  to  Chirk.  Coal  is  dug  both  near  Wrexham  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Common,  cannel,  and. 
peacock  coal  are  found  in  these  coal-measures.  The  coal* 
measures  rest  on  a  base  ai  shale  and  sandstone,  answering 
in  Dosition  uui  ehanMster  to  the  miUstone  grit  of  Derbf-- 
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fihire  *  this  base  rises  to  the  surface,  and  occupies  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  country  extending  from  Flintshire  south-east 
to  Wrexham,  and  from  that  town  south  by  west  to  Chirk ; 
after  which  it  continues  into  Shropshire,  skirting  the 
Flintshire  and  Ruabon  coal-fields.  The  shale  is  succeeded 
by  carboniferous  limestone  or  mountain  limestone,  which 
extends  from  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  and 
Little  Orme's  Head  (both  these  promontories  consist  of 
this  rock),  and  forms  part  of  the  mass  of  the  hills  that 
extend  from  the  Hiraethog  hills  to  the  vale  of  Qwyd. 
A  considerable  part  of  that  vale,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Alen,  separated  from  it  by  the  Clwydian 
hills,  are  also  occupied  by  this  limestone,  which  extends 
south-east  from  the  vale  of  Clwyd  across  the  vale  of  Llan 
Gollen  into  Shropshire.  The  older  red  sandstone,  which 
underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  occupies  a  narrow  belt 
of  the  surface,  skirting  the  district  which  has  just  been 
described  as  occupied  oy  the  limestone.  The  Hiraethog 
hills  are  formed  principally  of  transition  limestone.  The 
rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  clay  slates  and 
greywacke  slates,  which  are  so  abundant  in  Wales.  (Co- 
nybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlines  qfthe  Geology  of  England 
and  Wales ;  Grecnough's  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales;  Walker's  (ib.) 

The  coal-mines  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  have  been 
already  mentioned.  There  arc  some  old  lead- mines  near 
Abergely,  on  the  coast :  others  in  the  range  of  limestone 
hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  Clwydian  Hills  on  the  east, 
and  others  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Iron 
ore  is  dug  at  Ruabon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrex- 
ham. Slate  is  quarried  near  Chirk ;  millstones  are  pro- 
cured in  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog, 
and  freestone  for  building  in  various  places,  especially  near 
the  coal-field. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <Jc. — Denbighshire,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring coun  y  of  Flint,  appears  to  have  been  compre- 
hended in  ^' .  Perfeddwlad  (i.  e.  the  middle  or  inland 
country),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Gwynedd  or 
North  Wales  was  divided.  This  district  of  Y.  Perfeddwlad 
contained  five  cantrefs  or  larger  divisions,  which  again 
were  subdivided  into  cwmwds  or  smaller  divisions,  as 
follows : — 


Cantrefs  I.,  Rhyfonioc 

r,  II.,  Ystrad 

»>  »» 

•,  in.,  RhOa 


Cwmwds      i.,  Uwchaled. 
>,  ii.,  Isaled. 

„  iii.,  Hiraethoc. 

„  iv.,  Cynmeirch. 

»  v.,  Uwchdulas. 

>f  9>  »  vi-,  Isdulas. 

•»  >»  >»  vii.,  Creudd}Ti. 

(This  cwmwd  is  included 
in  the  present  Caernar- 
vonshire.) 
„       IV.,  Dyflfryn  Clwyd         „        viii.,  Coleigionn. 
»>  »  »  ix.,  Llannarch. 

M  >»  »  X.,  Dogfeilyn. 

„         v.,  Teygengle  „  xi.,  Cynsyllt. 

(This    last    cantref  forms 
part  of  the  present  county 
of  Flint.) 
»  19  „         xii.,  Prestatyn. 

»  }>  „        xiii.,  Rhuddlan. 

These  districts  and  subdivisions  liave  been  superseded  by 
the  modern  counties  and  hundreds,  which  divisions  were 
introduced  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  From  the 
time  of  its  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Englisli  until  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  Denbighland  was  comprised  in  dis- 
tricts, governed  by  their  own  antient  laws  ana  usages,  and 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  England,  because  all  the  ordinary 
administrators  of  the  English  laws  were  the  officers  of  par- 
ticular counties.  By  statute  however  in  the  27th  year  of 
Henry's  reign,  four  new  shires  were  formed  in  Wales,  of 
which  Denbigh  was  one:  these  were  subdivided  into  hun- 
dreds; and  it  was  enacted  that  the  English  laws  should 
from  thenceforth  be  in  force  through  Wales,  all  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  tenures,  inconsistent  therewith  being  for  ever 
abolished.  Denbighshire  is  included  in  the  North  Wales 
circuit 

The  present  hundreds  are  six,  vi«. — Bromfield,  compre- 
Jiendiiig  the  country  between  the  Dee  and  the  Alyn,  and 
including  the  towna  of  Wrexham  and  Holt ;  Chirk,  com- 
prehending all  that  port  of  the  ooimtry  south  of  the  Dee; 


Isaled,  comprehending  the  south-west  part  and  extending 
into  the  centre ;  Isdulas,  extending  along  the  north  cout 
and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Conwy ;  Ru- 
then,  comprehending  the  north-east  parts  and  extending 
into  the  centre ;  and  Yale,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  hundreds  of  Ruthen  and  Bromfield,  and  between 
Ruthin  hundred  and  the  county  of  Flint.  The  county 
contains  one  principal  borough  and  market-town,  viz^ 
Denbigh :  two  market- towns,  which  are  contributaiy  bo- 
roughs to  Denbigh,  viz.,  Wrexham  and  Ruthen;  one 
borough  which  Iftis  no  market.  Holt;  and  two  market- 
towns,  Llan  Grollen  and  Llan  Rwst. 

Denbigh,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  is  situ- 
ated near  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Clwyd.  Its  situ- 
ation on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  the  antient  castle,  gives  it  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  well-psTed 
and  lighted,  with  a  few  good  houses,  leading  into  a  spacious 
market-place.  The  market-house  and  assembly-room  vt 
in  the  market-place.  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  upon  whom  Edward  I. 
conferred  the  lordship  of  this  place  upon  the  overthrow  of 
David,  the  brother  of  the  last  prince  of  Wales,  DewehiL 
The  castle  walls  were  of  peculiar  structure  and  extraoitfa'- 
nary  strength :  the  outer  and  inner  faces  were  built  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  interval  was  filled  with  rough  stones  of 
all  sizes  and  with  a  grouting  of  hot  mortar,  which,  co 
cooling,  formed  a  mass  as  hard  as  stone.  The  castle  v» 
never  quite  finished :  it  is  said  that  Earl  Lacy*8  son  got  hit 
death  by  falling  into  the  castle  well,  and  that  the  earl  beiEc 
called  away  on  military  service,  never  afterwards  came  to 
finish  the  structure.  In  Leland's  time  it  was  a  large  for- 
tress with  many  towers,  wards,  and  portcullises :  over  tbe 
gate  was  an  effigy  of  the  founder.  The  grand  entrance  to 
the  castle,  a  magnificent  pointed  archway,  with  the  ftatw 
of  the  founder  in  a  niche  over  it,  in  tolerably  good  preso- 
vation,  still  remains :  it  was  formerly  flankcxi  by  two  hige 
octagonal  towers,  one  of  which  is  nearly  demolislMd,  isd 
the  other  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  Earl  Lacy  Is  saidlif 
some  to  have  walled  in  a  village  which  previously  exiitri 
here :  by  others  it  has  been  doubted  whether  there  VCR 
any  habitations  on  the  hill  before  he  made  this  inckiON, 
which  was  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  town,  btt 
higher  up  the  castle  hill.  The  walls,  which  nin  round  tbi 
brow  of  the  hill,  inclose  a  considerable  area,  partly  vaei 
for  pasture,  partly  as  a  bowling-green,  and  partly  o^ 
cupied  by  cottages.  One  of  the  town  gates  (the  Buigeav 
Gate),  defended  by  two  towers,  is  tolerably  perfect  TV 
original  parish  church  of  Denbigh  is  at  Whitcnurcl^  netdr 
a  mile  east  of  the  town ;  it  is  very  antient,  and  now  nmoi 
dilapidated.  The  townspeople  use  as  their  place  of  wonhip 
a  chapel  near  the  castle  gate,  within  the  old  town  walK 
once  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Hilary.  There  was  antiently  a  priory  of  the  Gume- 
lites  or  White  Friars  in  the  town,  some  remains  of  vhidi 
yet  exist. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Denbigh,  whidi  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  town,  and  includes  most  of  the  rillap 
of  Henllan,  nearly  two  miles  off,  was  in  1831,  3786.  Tli« 
are  some  tanneries,  and  many  shoes  are  made,  which « 
sent  to  Liverpool  and  to  the  surrounding  fairs  and  maikets; 
but  Denbigh  is  less  a  place  of  business  than  of  gented 
retirement.  The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturdaj, 
and  there  are  five  fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  leveiil 
dissenting  places  of  worship ;  two  schools  partly  endovei 
two  national  schools,  and  one  other  day  school ;  two  boording 
schools  for  girls,  four  infant  schools,  and  four  Sundij 
schools :  the  Sunday  schools  contain  in  all  1 780  childm 
{Educat,  Returns  for  1833.) 

The  borough  council  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  A  mayor 
is  chosen  yearly  from  among  the  aldermen  or  councillors. 
Denbigh,  with  its  contributary  boroughs,  Ruthen,  Holt,  and 
Wrexham,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  number 
of  10/.  houses  within  the  borough  (the  boundaries  of  wbi^ 
were  not  altered  in  the  Boundary  Act)  was,  in  1831,  2W, 
of  which  96  had  land  attached.  Denbigh  is  the  chief  plice 
of  election,  and  one  of  the  polling  stations  for  the  county 
The  Epiphany  and  Trinity  quarter  sessions  are  held  here 
the  other  sessions  and  the  assizes,  at  Ruthen.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  annual  value 
of  445/^  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  It 
is  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 


Denbigh  \Fiis  burnt  durijig  the  war  of  the  Roses  by  a  body  I  sidered  as  a.  restoration  of  the  anlient  castle,  has  been 
oi"  Wcbhraen  under  Jaaptjr  Tudor,  carl  of  Pembroke,  half  erected  on  the  site,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  Mr.  West,  Tb© 
brother  of  Henry  V I.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  sevent«jenlh  summit  of  the  bill  is  c>ccupied  by  the  market-place,  to 
century  Charles  L  took  refuge  here  for  a  short  time.  The  which  the  principal  si  reels  lead.  The  county-hall  or  cmirt- 
^stle  was  taken  by  the  parUameniary  forces  under  General    houne  is  the  finest  building  for  the  purpose  in  Norlh  Wales. 
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Wrexham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Brotiiftebl,  upon  a  small 
stream  that  flows  into  Ihe  Dee.  a  few  miles  fmiii  the  west 
or  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  upon  a  road  leading  from 
London  by  Birmingham,  Wulsall,  and  Whitchurch,  to 
Holyhead*  It  is  }7*J  miles  from  Luiidon  by  this  road,  and 
about  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chester. 

Wrexham  is  advantageouhly  situated  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Denbighshiret  and  is  one  of  the  must  important 
towns  in  North  Wales,  The  houses  arc  in  general  well- 
built  ;  the  streets,  which  are  wide  and  generally  cross  each 
other  at  right-on g;les,  are  paved  and  lighted  with  pas.  The 
church  ia  a  handsome  and  spacious  Gothic  building:  it 
consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles*  and  a  chancel,  and  is  adorned 
with  many  totubs,  and  an  abundance  uf  jrrotesque  carving, 
■in  ridicule/  according  to  Pennant,  *  of  the  regular  clergy, 
and  the  female  religious,  abbessiis  and  nuns.'  On  the  out- 
wde  of  the  church  is  a  quantity  of  ludicrous  and  gross  sculp- 
ture. The  towar  of  the  chiu"eb  lias  an  elevation  of  135  feet, 
and  has  on  three  sides  rows  of  saints  in  richly  sculptured 
niches.  The  church  was  built  in  the  room  of  a  previous 
one  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fifteenth  centurj' ;  the  tower 
was  not  flnif^heti  until  early  in  the  sixteenth.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  plain  brick  building :  there  are  a  county  housti  of 
correction,  nnd  places  of  worship  for  various  classes  of  dis- 
aentcrs.  Tlicre  are  several  gentlcmen*s  seats  in  the  vicinity* 

The  town  is  not  the  seat  of  any  particular  trade  or  ma- 
n^ifaeture ;  but  in  the  parish,  which  is  very  exteuBive,  there 
are  quarries,  lead-mines,  and  collieries.  The  iron  works 
taT«  been  long  neglected.  There  are  two  weekly  markets, 
on  >Ionday  and  Thursday,  and  several  annual  fairs.  One 
lair,  held  in  March,  lasts  many  days,  and  Is  one  of  the 
mo%l  important  in  North  Wales:  cattle  and  horses,  Welsh 
flannels  and  other  woollens,  Irish  linens,  Manchester  cotton 
gocnls.  Yorkshire  woollens*  and  hardwares  from  Birmingham 
and  Siictlield,  are  sold  at  this  fair.  The  parishp  which  extends 
into  Flintshire,  is  subdivided  into  fiileen  townships,  und 
contained,  in  1831,  11,521  inhabitants.  The  town  is  in  the 
townships  of  Wrexham  Abbots  and  Wrexham  Regis  (which 
contain  a  population  of  5484),  and  in  a  small  part  of  the 
township  of  E,^clusam  below.  By  the  Refonn  Act,  Wrex- 
liam  was  made  a  contributary  borough  to  I>enbigh.  The 
parliamentary  borough  comprehends  the  townships  in  which 
IIh:  town  stands:  within  the  limits,  there  were  at  the  lime 
af  the  Boundary  Commissioners'  Reports,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirt)*-one  10/,  houses,  Wrexham  is  one  of  the 
iiotHng  places  for  the  county,  and  the  pcltv  sessions  for  the 
hundreds  of  Brorallekl  and  Yale  are  iielil  here.  There  is 
a  eauall  theatre  occaMonally  opened  for  dramatic  perform- 
aoees,  »nd  there  are  races  every  year. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
it>(BU  A.srtph,  of  the  annual  value  of  746/. :  it  is  in  the  gift 
of  thu  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 

From  the  education  returns*  it  appears  that  there  were 
An  the  parish  in  1833  two  infant  schools,  with  131  children; 
thirty  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools^  with  1000  to  1100 
children ;  and  nineteen  Sunday  schools,  with  above  2tJ00 
kchotars.  Of  the  tliirty  day  schools,  six  were  wholly  or 
partly  supported  by  g^ift  or  cn{b>wment,  including  a  i^ram- 
tnar  school,  two  national  schools,  and  one  on  Dr,  Willfams's 
foundation. 

Huthen,  Ruthin»  or  Rhuthyn,  h  eight  mdes  from  Den- 
bigh, It  is,  like  Denbigh,  situated  on  the  summit  and  blope 
of  a  cx^nsiderable  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  tlows  the  Clwyd, 
The  town  appears  to  have  taken  rise  from  tho  foundation 
of  the  castle,  which  was  built  by  Roger  Grey,  to  whom 
Edward  I.  granted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd, 
This  castle  got  the  name  of  Rhyddin,  or  the  Red  Fortress, 
from  the  colour  of  the  stone  of  which  it  was  built.  It 
flood,  not  on  the  summit,  but  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
hill,  townrfls  the  Clwyd.  It  was  so  much  neglected,  that 
by  the  time  of  Hcni^'  VIII.  it  had  become  roofless,  and 
WRh  falling  fast  to  decay.  It  appears  to  have  buen  sub- 
leqtiently  repaired*  and  wa'^  garrisoned  for  King  Cliarles  I. 
4i:r  :   cjvil  waT  J  but  having  bccn  taken  bv  the 

pui  ps  under  Gcneml  My t ton,  it  was  ordered 

lo  lie  a  I  ^  m .  1  n  u L'  r  i .  1 1  appears  t  o  have  been  capacious  and 
lofty.      A  new  odiftce,  whigh  from  its  atyle  may  be  con- 


Thc  county  prison  is  well  built.  The  church  is  part  (the 
choir)  of  a  more  spacious  building,  was  originally  the  con- 
ventual church  of  a  cointnunity  of  Bonhonimes  (suppressed 
A.  D.  IJIO),  and  afterwards  rendered  collegiate.  There  arc 
vesdges  of  the  wulls  of  the  navo  and  a  transept.  The  roof 
of  the  pre&ent  church  is  admired  for  its  curious  workman- 
ship. Part  of  the  cloisters  have  been  converted  into  a  re- 
sidence for  the  warden  of  Christ's  Hospital:  the  groined 
arches  of  the  entrance  and  of  the  two  parlours  are  much 
admired.    The  free-school  ia  a  t(ood  building. 

The  parish  of  Ruthcn,  which  Is  small,  contained,  in  lS.1f» 
13S1  inhabitants;  but  the  borough  boundaries  extend  far 
beyond  the  town,  and  comprehend  a  considerable  rural 
district  consisting  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of  J.lau  Fwrog, 
Llan  Rhydd,  and  Llan  Ynys,  and,  according  to  the  Boun- 
dary' Reports*  part  of  the  parish  of  Llan  Fair  DytTrj'n 
Clwyd,  but  the  population  returns  do  not  notice  this. 
The  gross  pcipulation  of  the  borough  in  I  S3 1  was  3376,  in* 
eluding  the  inmates  of  the  county  gaol  and  female  prison. 
The  number  of  lO^.  houses  was  about  150.  There  is  no 
particular  trade  or  manufacture  carrie<l  on  in  the  town. 
There  are  two  weekly  markets :  on  Monday  for  corn,  and 
on  Saturday  for  butchers*  meat ;  and  five  fairs  in  the 
year. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Refonn  Act  consists 
of  four  oldt^rmen  and  twelve  councillors.  One  of  the  alder- 
men or  ctjuncillors  is  annually  chosen  mayor.  The  elective 
franchise,  before  the  Reform  Act,  wa.s  in  the  burgciiseii  re- 
sident at  the  lime  of  ihe  issue  of  the  writ.  The  as-^izes 
lur  the  county  are  held  at  Ruthcn:  the  quarter-sessions  arc 
held  alternately  here  and  at  Denbigh,  It  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  county. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  whose  monument  is  in  the  church, 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town.      He  founded  an  hos- 

1>ital  or  alms-bouse  for  a  warden  and  twelve  decayed  house* 
tempers,  ten  men,  and  two  women.  The  warden  and 
pensioners  are  impropriators  of  the  great  tithes  uf  the 
parishes  of  Ruthcn  and  Llan  Rhydd:  the  warden  appoints 
two  curates  to  do  the  duty  of  these  two  parishes,  but  is  cx» 
pected  occasionally  tci  preach  himself*  He  has  the  govern- 
ment of  the  free-school,  which  was  also  fliunded  by  Dr. 
Goodman,  and  endowed  with  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of 
Llan  Elidan,  to  which  parish,  as  well  as  Ruthcn,  it  is  frecf. 
It  is  accounted  one  of  tne  best  schools  in  North  Wales.  It 
contained,  in  1 833,  forty-seven  scbolara.  A  lending  hbrary 
is  attached  to  it  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  town  four 
other  day  schools^  containing  141  children;  besides  a  na- 
tional day  and  Sunday  school  of  forty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
There  were  three  Sunday  schools,  containing  nearlv  400 
childrt?!!.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  1  ndependents,  \Vcj»- 
Icyan  Methodists,  and  other  Dissenters* 

The  wardenship  of  Christ*s  HoRpilal  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster ;  the  yearly  income  of 
tho  warden  is  2C3A,  with  a  residence.  The  parishes  of 
Ruthen  and  Llan  Rhydd  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  and 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  There  was  onc-e 
a  house  or  cell  of  White  Friars  (Carmelites)  here :  Ruthen 
Mill  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  cell. 

Holt  is  on  the  river  Dee,  wliich  here  senes  to  ^pamte 
Denbighshire  from  Cheshire,  the  or  six  miles  N.E.  of 
Wrexham.  Holt  took  its  rise  &om  a  caustic  founder!  by 
John,  earl  of  Warren,  who  had  acquired  pobscjision  of  the 
surrounding  district  by  the  murder  of  his  ward,  the  &on 
or  grandson  of  GryfFydd  ap  Madog.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  this  castlo  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  scixcd 
in  1C43  by  the  Parhainentary  trouns.  Being  retaken  by 
the  Royalists,  it  was  again  besieged  (Feb.  ]645-G>  by  tlie 
Parliamentarians  under  Mytton,  and  aHer  a  gallant  defence 
of  two  months  obliged  to  surrender.  There  are  scarcely 
any  relics  of  it  left,  even  of  its  foundations.  The  town  is 
an  irregular  assemblage  of  streets  or  lanes ;  the  main  street 
leading  down  to  the  bridge  of  ten  arches  over  the  Dee,  by 
which  Holt  ia  united  to  the  village  of  Farndon,  ITiis 
bridge  was  built  in  1345;  there  arc  relics  of  a  guard-liouse 
in  the  middle.  The  cbapel  of  Holt  is  a  plain  building  in 
the  perpendicular  Engliui  style.  Tlie  parish  of  Holt  con- 
tained in  1@31  a  population  of  1609  inhabitants;  of  tbefle 
lOU  were  m  the  township  of  Hol^  which  oontttitutes  the 
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parliamentary  borough,  and  comprehends  a  largo'  rural 
district  round  tho  town.  There  were  iu  it  only  about  38 
houses  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.  or  upwards.  The  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  is  no  mar- 
ket, but  there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  tho  year.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  (a  de;iendency  upon  the  vicarage  of 
Gresfurd),  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  and 
in  the  gift  of  tho  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchester.  It  is  of 
tho  annual  value  of  101/.  with  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a 
Baptist  incetiiig- house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a  free  school, 
and  three  other  day  schools,  in  one  of  which  most  of  the 
children  attended  on  Sunday  also,  and  a  Sunday  school 
connected  with  the  Baptist  congregation  ;  there  was  a 
school-house  building  for  another  Sunday  and  daily 
school. 

Llan  Gollen  stands  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
river  Dee,  and  on  the  parliamentary  mail  road  from  London 
to  Holyhead,  184  miles  from  London.    The  town  does  not 

Eossess  any  particular  claims  to  notice,  but  the  vale  of 
Jan  Gollen  is  interesting  from  its  pictiuresouo  beauty  and 
its  antiquarian  remains,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  a  dark 
shaly  stone.  The  bridge  was  built  by  John  Trevor,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  in  13j7;  it  consists  of  five  arches, 
the  widest  not  having  more  than  2S  feet  span.  The  river 
usually  runs  under  only  one  arch,  under  which  it  has  worn 
a  deep  channel  in  the  hard  rock  which  forms  the  bed  of  tho 
river.  The  view  tlirough  the  arches  upwards  or  downwanls 
IS  extremely  pleasing. 

The  extensive  parish  of  Llan  Gollen  contains  a  population 
of  4498.  Of  these  a  considerable  part  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  another  considerable  portion  in  stone  quarries 
and  lime  works.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  tho 
parish,  as  of  flannel,  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware ;  there  are 
also  iron  works  and  collierie.-i ;  tho  town  derives  considerable 
advantages  from  the  influx  of  visiters.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  five  fairs  in  tho  year.  The  EUes- 
mere  canal  passes  through  tho  parish.  Llan  Gollen  is  one 
of  the  polling  places  for  the  county. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tho  dioceso  and  archdeaconry 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  yearly  value  of  350/.  with  a  glebe-house. 
It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  There  are  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  Bai)tists,  Calvin istic  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  Refor- 
mers. There  were  in  1833,  in  the  parish,  one  boarding  and 
day  school,  and  eight  day  schools ;  one  of  these  was  partly 
supported  by  three  small  endowments.  In  these  schools,  105 
boys  and  1 12  girls  (together  217)  were  taught;  there  wore 
besides  eleven  Sunday  schools,  in  which  were  nearly  1000 
scholars. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Llan  Gollen  are  several  inter- 
esting remains  of  antiquity.  Castell  Dinas  Briln,  whose 
remains  nearly  cover  the  summit  of  the  conical  hill  on 
which  it  is  placed,  is  on  tho  north  bank  of  the  Dee  just 
opposite  to  the  town.  It  was  a  Welsh  castle,  built  of  tho 
coarse  stone  of  the  country,  with  here  and  there  a  few  free- 
stone mouldings. 

Llan  Egwcst,  or  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  is  just  within  the 
parish  of  Llan  Tysilio,  and  on  the  border  of  that  of  Llan 
Gollen.  It  was  founded  by  Madog  ap  GryflFydd  Maelur. 
prince  of  Powys,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  It  had 
at  the  suppression  a  yearly  revenue  of  214/.  3*.  5rf.  grojs, 
or  1 88/.  8*.  clear.  There  are  still  some  beautiful  remains 
of  the  church  and  of  a  part  of  the  abbey,  the  latter  now 
converted  into  a  farm  house.  A  short  distance  from  the 
abbey  is  the  remainder  of  a  round  pillar,  called  tho  nillar  of 
Eliseg,  probably  tho  most  antient  British  inscribea  pillar 
existing. 

Llan  Rwst  is  at  the  border  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
east  or  right  bank  of  tho  Conwy,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
parliamentary  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  218  miles 
from  London.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale  surrounded 
with  well- wooded  hills.  The  houses  are  irregularly  built, 
and  the  streets,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  whicih  the 
town-hall  stands,  are  narrow.  The  church  has  little  ai-chi- 
tectural  beauty,  but  the  interior  has  some  curious  carving, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  neighbouring  abbey  of 
Maenan,  and  there  is  a  lateral  chapel,  *  the  Gwydir  Chapel,' 
built  in  1633,  from  a  design  b\'  Ini^o  Jones;  but  it  is 
sadly  neglected.  (Pennant.)  The  bridjge  over  the  Conwy 
is  also  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones:  it  consists  of  three 
arches,  of  which  tho  middle  one  has  a  span  of  59  feet  The 
lido  flows  up  to  about  a  mile  and  a  huf  hoin  die  bridge. 


and  in  spring  tides  brings  up  boats  of  twelve  toiu.  (Pen- 
nant.) The  parish  extends  into  Caernarvonshire ;  it  cod> 
tains  in  all  a  population  of  360 1,  chietly  agricultural.  Thert 
is  no  particular  manufacture  carried  on ;  some  Welsh  barpi 
were  formerly  and  perhaps  are  still  made  here ;  the  oon 
trade  is  considerable.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  thert 
are  five  fairs  in  tho  year.  Llan  Rwst  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  county.  The  living  is  a  rectory  iu  the  dio- 
cese and  archdeaconry  of  St  Asaph,  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  that  see.  The  annual  value  is  720/.  and  there 
is  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a  chapel  of  case  at  Llan  Garmoa. 
There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  whole  parish  three  day  schooli, 
in  which  above  50  children  were  educated,  and  seres 
Sunday  schools,  in  which  abovo  1000  scholars  are  taught 
There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  a  range 
of  almshouses  erected  in  1610  by  Sir  John  Wynne. 

Maenan  or  Maynan  Abbey  near  Llan  Rwst  was  founded 
by  King  Edward  I.  in  1283:  the  Cistertian  monks  of 
an  abbey  at  Aborconwy  were  transferred  hither.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  abbe/  was  179/. 
10*.  10c/.  gross,  or  IB'i/.  15*.  clear. 

Ruabon  or  Rhuabon  (or  to  give  the  Welsh  orthography, 
Rhiw  Abon)  is  a  village  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Oswestry  and  Llan  Gollen  to  Wrexham.  Tlie  church  i* 
spacious,  and  is  adorned  by  some  elec;ant  monuments  of 
the  Wynne  family,  especially  one  by  Rysbrach,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  first'  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  who  died 
in  1747.  Wyniistay,  tho  scat  of  the  present  Sii'W.  W. 
Wynn,  is  at  Ruabon,  tho  entrance  to  the  park  being  imme- 
diately from  the  village.  In  the  parish  is  an  antient  BritisH 
fortified  post :  the  area  is  about  four  acres,  and  it  is  defended 
by  two  ramparts  and  two  ditches ;  the  inner  rampart  is  a 
massy  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  carriage  drive.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  post,  in  1161  or  62,  Owain  Oyfeiliog,  j^ince 
of  Powys,  defeated  the  English,  and  commemorated  his 
victory  in  a  poem  called  Hinas  Otcain,  *the  drinking  horn 
of  Owain.'  Tlio  population  of  the  whole  parish  of  Ruabon, 
which  is  divided  into  four  townships,  was,  in  1831,  8353»of 
whom  above  600  were  employed  in  the  collieries  and  iron- 
works: the  iron  ore  is  partly  dug  in  the  adjacent  hills,  and 
partly  brought  from  Lancashire.  The  Ellesmere  eaml 
passes  through  the  parish ;  and  there  is  a  railway  to  Ruabon 
brook.  Although  the  place  does  not  commonlyrank  as  a 
market-town,  a  market  is  held  every  Monday.  There  were 
in  the  parish  in  1S33  four  day  schools  (one  endowed,  and 
two  partly  sunportcfl  by  donations),  affording  instruction  to 
about  200  children ;  and  five  Sunday  schools,  in  which 
were  about  460  or  470  scholars.  There  are  several  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses  in  the  parish,  and  two  sets  of  aku- 
hOuses.  There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  The  living  of 
Ruabon  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeacomy  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  tho  annual  value  of  588/^  with  a  glebe-house: 
it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Chirk  is  a  village  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Ceiriog.  wi 
the  road  from  Oswestrj^  to  Ruabon  and  Wrexham,  uout 
five  miles  south  of  Ruabon.  A  mile  and  a  half  north-west 
of  the  village  is  Chirk  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Myddleton 
Biddulph,  built  by  Roger  Mortimer  in  the  thirteenth  oen- 
tuiy.  It  is  a  large  oblong  square,  built  round  a  quadnn- 
gular  court,  and  inclosed  by  massive  walls  strengthened  br 
round  towers  at  tho  corners  :  there  is  a  fifth  tower  dose  to 
the  entrance.  Tho  interior  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and 
contains,  among  other  apartments,  a  gallery  100  feet  long, 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  many  public  characters  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  From  the  castle  grounds,  which  are 
vei7  extensive,  it  is  said  that  seventeen  counties  may  be 
seen.  Chirk  Castle  is  on  the  site  of  a  former  one,  cued 
'  Castell  Crogen.*  The  population  of  Chirk  parish  in  lb3I 
was  1 598 :  a  considerable  number  of  men  arc  employed  in 
coal-pits,  stone-quarries,  and  lime-works.^  There  are  several 
paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  throe  fairs  in 
the  year.  The  Ellesmere  canal  runs  by  Cliirk.  There  aw 
in  the  parish  two  boarding  schools  and  one  day  school,  con- 
taining in  all  70  to  80  children;  two  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  supported  by  Mrs.  Biddulph,  containing  from  IM 
to  130  children;  and  one  Sunday  school,  containing  30 to 
40  children,  partly  supported  by  a  donation  from  the&mily 
of  the  same  lady.  The  living  of  Chirk  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop  of  that  see:  the  annual  value  is  466/.,  with  a 
glebe-house. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  AirjMMf^.— Hifi 
county  of  Denbigh  is  for  the  most  put  compraieDded  in 
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the  cUooese  and  archdeaconry  of  St.  Asaph :  a  small  part  is 
in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Bangor,  and  several 
parishes  are  in  tho  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  hishop  of 
bangor.    A  very  small  part  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdea- 
conrv  of  Chester.  The  numher  of  parishes  which  are  partly 
or  wbolly  within  the  county,  according  to  the  population  re- 
turns for  1831,  is  sixty-five,  of  which  however  five,  viz.,  St. 
Asaph,  Bangor-Monachorum,  Bod  Fary,   Erhistock,  and 
Nannerch,  rather  belong  to  Flintshire.    Of  the  remaining 
srixty,  ten  extend  into  other  counties,  viz.,  Gresford  or  Croes 
Ffordd.  and  Wrexham,   into  Flintshire;   Yspytty  Efan, 
Llun  Drillo  Rhos,  Llan  Ilwst,  and  Eglwys  Fiich,  into  Caer- 
iiar\-onshire ;  Llanfihanjjel  Glyn  y  Myfyr.  into  Merioneth- 
shire ;  Llan  Rhaiadr  yn  Mochnant,  into  Montgomerjshirc ; 
Llan  Silyn,  into  Shropshire ;  and  Llan  y  Mynekh,  into  Shrop- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire :  fifty  are  wholly  in  Denbigh- 
ahire.    The  number  of  benefices  is  sixty-four,*  being  rather 
more  than  the  number  of  parishes,  for  the  parishes  of  Llan 
Armon  yn  Yale  and  Llan  Gwm  are  sinecure  rectories  as 
well  us  vicarages ;  the  parish  of  Llan  Sannan  is  divide:l 
into  two  portions,  one  a  vicarage  and  sinecure  rectory,  the 
other  a  sinecure  rectory  only;  and  the  united  perpetual 
curacies  of  Berse  or  Bersham  Drelincoiut  and  Minora,  are 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Wrexham.    Of  these  sixty-four  bene- 
liccSk  twenty-nine  are  rectories  (three  of  them  sinecures) ; 
two  rectories  (one  of  them  a  sinecure)  united  with  vicarages ; 
eighteen  vicarages;  twelve  perpetual  curacies ;  one  chapeliy ; 
oae  wurdenship  (Rut hen) ;  and  one  donati\tt.  Classified  ac- 
cording to  their  value,  there  are  six  tho  yearly  income  of 
which  is  under  100/.,  sixteen  under  200/.,  thirteen  under 
300/.,  seventeen  under  600/.,  and  seven  under  760/. :  of  two 
the  value  is  not  given  in  the  *  Clerical  Guide,*  our  authority 
in  this  matter ;  and  three  are  united  with  other  benefices, 
vis.,  the  rectory  of  Llan  Dyrnog,  with  the  bishopric  of 
Bangor;  the  rectory  of  Llan'  Rhydd,  with  the  wardenship 
of  Ruthen ;  and  tlio  chapelry  of  Cyfly  IRog,  with  the  vicar- 
age of  Llan  Ynys.    The  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the 
lusbop  of  St  Asaph  in  this  county  is  very  valuable:  he  ims 
the  right  of  presentation  to  thirty-six  livings,  of  which 
twelve  are  of  tue  yearly  value  of  300/.,  and  under  500/.,  and 
six  of  the  yearly  value' of  from  500/.  to  750/. 

Denbighshire  is  included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit:  the 
Miues  are  held  at  Ruthen ;  and  the  quarter-sessions  alter- 
iiately  at  Ruthen  and  Denbigh ;  the  Easter  and  Michael- 
nms  sessions  at  the  former,  the  Epiphany  and  Trinity  ses- 
liona  at  the  latter.  Denbigh  is  tne  chief  place  of  county 
election:  the  polling  stations  are  Denbigh,  Wrexham, Llan 
Rwst,  Llan  Gollen  and  Ruthen. 

History,  Antiauiiies,  cjc— Denbighshire,  before  the  con- 
quest of  South  britain  by  the  Romans,  was  comprehended 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  a  powerful  tribe,  into  whose 
dominions  Caractacus  in  his  last  struggle  against  the  R  )- 
mans  transferred  the  seat  of  war,  and  whose  subjugation 
was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Agricola.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  tho  complete  conquest  of  Denbiglishire,  as  well 
as  of  the  rest  of  North  Wales  by  the  Romans ;  but  no  trace 
of  their  dominion  is  found  within  the  county  at  the  present 
day,  unless  it  be  some  lead-wurks  near  Llan  y  Myneich : 
nor  is  it  clear  that  any  of  their  roads  crossed  it,  exc*ept  that 
which  connected  their  stations  of  Vane  (Bod-fary  in  Flint- 
ihircX  and  Conovium  (Caer  Rhun  or  Caer  Hen,  near 
Aberconwy).  In  their  division  of  the  conquered  part  of  the 
island,  Denbighshire  was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda.  Of 
monuments  of  the  time  preceding  the  Roman  conciuest, 
may  be  noticed  twcv  Kistvaens  or  st^ne  cells  (probably  se- 
pulchral) mentioned  by  Camden :  and  perhaps  the  tumuli 
at  Llan  Armon  viv  Yale,  the  oiwninjr  of  one  of  which  is 
ileacrit>od  by  ^j|r.  Vennant.  (Tour  in  JPales,  London.  1781, 
vol.  i.,  p.  408.)  A  pass  through  the  Clwydian  hills  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  by  its  name  (Bwlch  Agriclu)  the  route 
which  Agricola  took  in  his  expedition  against  Mona.  At 
Abergely  or  Abergeley  on  the  coast,  are  the  remains  of  a 
British  post,  called  Coppa  yr  Wylfa,  or  the  Mount  of  the 
Watch  Tower ;  but  we  know  not  to  what  period  it  is  to  be 
leferred. 

When  thcr  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain, 
Denhighshire,  as  being  o:i  the  frontier  towards  Mercia,  one 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  or  rather  octarchy,  esta- 
Uished  by  that  people,  became  t^ie  scope  of  frequent  strug- 
gle*.   To  the  time  of  these  struggles  wo  may  refer  some 

•  Tkto  BUBber  «•  fivt  with  tome  hciitatlun :  it  ia  only  by  •  eompnrbon 
•r  the  popalalioa  nliuM  wiUi  tha  *  Clerical  Guide*  that  we  hava  b«ea  able  to 
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I  existing  monuments,  as  the  pillar  of  Eliseg,  noticed  aboro 
in  our  account  of  Llan  Gollen ;  and  the  famous  dyke  or 
ditch,  called  OfTa's  dyke,  made  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia» 
as  a  barrier  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Welsh. 
This  ditch  is  strengthened  at  intervals  by  small  forts  on 
artiticial  mound.-,  which  mounds  yet  remain.  The  ditch 
is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  them.  The  dyke  crossed  that  de- 
tached part  of  the  county  which  is  contained  in  the  parish 
of  Llan  y  Myneich,  and  entered  Denbighshire  by  the 
hills  on  the  eouth  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog.  It  ran 
(though  with  a  ^somewhat  circuitous  course)  towards  the 
north,  passhig  near  Chirk  castle  and  Ruabon.  aiid  so  into 
Flintshire,  thus  inclosing  the  eastern  part  of  Denbighshire, 
within  the  Mercian  frontier.  Although  insuilicient  as  a  mi- 
litary work  to  keep  otf  all  ravages  from  the  (country  which  it 
was  designed  to  protect,  it  was  the  recognized  boundary  of 
England  and  Wales ;  and  heax-}'  penalties  were  denounced 
a^^'ainst  all  Welshmen  who  should  be  found  in  arms  on  the 
English  side.  A  dyke,  called  Wat*s  or  Watt's  dyke,  equal 
to  tliatof  OfTa  in  depth,  though  not  in  extent,  runs  pandlel 
to  it  through  this  county.  It  enters  Denbighshire  two  or 
three  miles  to  tho  East  of  Offa's  dyke,  crosses  the  Ceiriog 
and  the  Dee,  and  runs  through  Wynnstay  (once  called 
Wattstay)  park,  past  Wrexham  and  across  the  Alyn  into 
Flintshire.  It  was  formerly  strengthened  in  its  co\irse  by 
forts ;  the  site  of  one  of  these  at  Erddig,  between  Ruabon 
and  Wrexham,  is  marked  by  earth  works  and  some  remains 
of  masonry. 

About  the  year  828,  Denbighshire  was  overrun  by  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  who  had  acquired  for  that  kingdom  the 
permanent  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  Tho 
incursions  of  the  Danes  prevented  the  Saxons  from  entirely 
subduing  the  antient  Britons ;  and  indeed  these  seem  to 
have  recovered,  by  the  aid  of  the  Northern  Britons,  the  ter- 
ritory appropriated  by  Offa,  whose  dominions,  as  wo  have 
seen,  included  part  of  Denbighshire.  The  countr\-  thus  re- 
stored to  its  original  masters  was  included  in  I'owys  or 
Powysland,"  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Wales.  The  conso- 
lidation of  the  power  of  England  under  the  Norman  princes 
again  subjectea  the  Welsh  to  the  pressure  of  a  superior  hos- 
tile i)0wer;  they  struggled  gallantly,  and  the  victory  which 
Owen  Cyfeiliog,  who  nourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  ob- 
tained near  Ruabon,  has  been  already  noticed.  Denbigh^hire 
fell  into  the  power  of  Edward  I.  in  1277,  being  ceded  by 
Dewelyn,  the  last  prince  of  North  Wales,  at  the  close  of 
his  first  struggle  with  the  ambitious  and  jiolitic  king  of 
England.  In  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Welsh  prince 
and  his  brother  David,  in  1282,  it  reverted  to  its  native 
masters,  but  the  death  of  Llewelyn  and  the  execution  of 
David  as  a  traitor,  again  and  finally  placed  it  under  tho 
English  dominion. 

In  the  insurrection  of  Owen  or  Owain  Glyndwr  (a 
descendant  of  the  Gryfiydd  ap  Madog  mentioned  above), 
in  the  civil  war  of  the  Hoses,  and  again  in  the  great  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Denbighshire  became 
tho  s(*ene  of  contest.  In  1G43  Holt  Castle,  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  was  seized  for  the 
Parliament  by  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  Thomas  Myd- 
dleton,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Rovalists.  In  1G45  a 
considerable  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  koyalists  under  the 
connnand  of  Sir  William  Vaughan,  marching  to  the 
relief  of  Chester,  then  besieged  oy  the  Parliamentarians, 
were  attacked  near  Denbigh,  hv  a  detachment  of  the  latter 
(1000  foot  and  1400  horse),  unrler  General  Mytton,  and  Co- 
lonels Jones  and  Louthian,  and  entirely  route<l;  500  hoi-se 
and  400  foot  were  taken  prisoners,  100  men  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder  dispersed.  In  February  1645-6  the 
cahtles  of  Ruthen  and  Holt  were  simultaneously  attacked 
by  Mytton,  and  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  two  months. 
The  conqueror  then  marched  to  Denbigh,  the  castle  of 
which  he  besieged  in  July ;  it  held  out  till  November,  when 
it  surrendered  on  honourable  terms.  In  the  year  1C59  Sir 
Thomas  Myddleton  and  Sir  George  Booth  made  a  prema- 
ture attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts.  Denbighshire  has  not 
been  the  scene  of  anj-  public  event  of  interest  since  that 
time. 

(Authorities — Beauties  of  Englwid  and  Wales ;  Boun- 
ditry  ReporU;  Pnjmlation  Returns  and  Pttrliatneniary  Re- 
turns relating  to  Education ;  Clerical  Guide;  Penuaut*s 
Tour  in  Wales;  CJarlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  qf 
Wales,  ^-c.  4-c.;  Mogg's  Edition  of  Paterson's  Roads; 
GreenougVs  Geoloffioal  Map  qf  England ;  Walker's  c/o. ; 
Physical  and  Political  Geogm^hy  of  the  British IdiS^^ 
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llie  Library. of  Ussfnl  Knowledge ;  Conybeare  and  Phillipa*s 
Outline^'  of  the  Cfeology  qf  Efisland.) 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  tne  account  of  Dcnbigbshirc 
in  tbo  Beauties  of  Englwul  and  Wales  is  a  very  hasty 
and  confused  compilation,  especially  in  the  liistorical  part. 

Statistics  of  Denbighshire.— i^9pti/a/io«.  Denbigh- 
shire is  principally  an  agricultural  county.  Of  20,120 
males,  twenty  years  of  ago  and  upwards,  residing  in  1831 


in  Denbighshire,  10,353  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur 
suits,  and  only  '235  in  manufactureft  or  in  makiug  rnanu* 
facturinj;  machiner}-;  about  200  of  these  latter  wew 
weavers  of  woollen  goods,  half  of  whom  lived  at  LlangoUcQ 
and  Llan-Sanitifraid-Glynn-Ceiriog,  the  rest  were  scattered 
throughout  the  county. 

The  following  summary  of  the  pofmlation,  taken  at  tht 
last  census  (1831),  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
their  occupation  in  each  hundred  of  the  oounty. 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS.              1 

PKftSON'S. 

v% 

El 

1  HUNDREDS.  &c. 

1 

i 
1 

1 

U 

S-2E 
IP 

III; 

1 

1 

^ 

to  g  ^  * 

<1- 

Rrom  field    .     .     . 

5,281 

5,527 

48 

427 

1,807 

1,793 

1,927 

13,162 

13,297 

26,459 

8,291 

Chirk     .... 

2,221 

-i,35C 

3 

55 

1,U79 

581 

696 

6,148 

5,900 

12,048 

2,99i 

Isnlcd     .     •      •      . 

2,702 

2.770 

16 

118. 

1,919 

443 

417 

6,887 

6,920 

13,807 

3,373 

Isdulas  .      .      •      • 

2,4S5 

2,590  ' 

15 

82 

1,499 

599 

492 

6,0S4 

5.079 

12,163 

3,0a>l 

Ruthen       .     .     • 

2,193 

2,345 

17 

4)1 

1,179 

535 

631 

5,37§ 

5,740 

11,129 

2,fiM 

Yale      .... 

744 

757 

1 

37 
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127 

S47 

2,013 

1,837 

3,8&0 

99J 

Denbigh  (borough) 

742 

78G 

6 

52 

259 

400 

127 

l,i58 

2,228 

3,786 

771 

Militia  under  train- 

ing    .... 

. . 

« • 

•  # 

.  * 

•  • 

m  m 

*  • 

387 

■ « 

3S7 

*9 

Totals  •     .     . 

16,368 

17,150 

tOG 

832 

8,135 

4,478 

4,637 

41,618 

43,011 

83, €29 

£0,l!f 

The  population  of  Denbiglishire  at  each  of  the  four  enu- 
merations was  as  follows : — 


Malei. 


Femolei. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


37,785 
41,618 


TotaL  Ibo.  per  C«nt. 

•     60,352  • 

.     64,240  •       6*44 

38,726     .     76,511  .     19-10 

42,011     .     83,629  .       8'69 

An  increase  is  here  seen  between  the  first  and  last  periods 
of  23,277  persons,  or  more  than  38^  per  cent,  which  is  184 
per  cent,  below  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout 
£n8;land. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  ^c— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three  dates  of— 

1811  were  £32,427,  which  was  IQs.  Id: 
1821  ,,  32,658  ,,  ,,  Ss.  6d. 
1831     ,,      35,126       ,,      ,,        Bs.5d. 


for  each 
inhabitant. 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1836,  was  30,204/.;  and  assuming  that' the 
l)opulation  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per-centage  since 
1831  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  tho  above 
sum  gives  an  average  of  6^.  1 0}d  for  each  inhabitant.  AH 
these  avemges  are  doIow  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Denbighshire  for  poor's-rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1833,  was  44,668/.  4«.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

£.  *. 

On  land              .             .             .         39,163  15 

,,  dwelling-houses         •             .           4,553  4 

,,  mills,  factories,  fit c.  .             .              367  19 

, ,  manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.         583  6 


44,668     4 


The  amount  expended  was : — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  ,         36,815    5 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  8cc.    1 , 1 08    9 
For  other  purposes  .  .  6,689     1 

Total       .     £44,612  15 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distinguished.  The  sums  raised  in  the  respective  years 
ending  March,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  were  41,531/.  16#., 
41,242/.  8^.,  and  39,461/.  ids.    Tb«  cxpendituro  was  as 


For  the  relief  of  Oit  poor 
In  suits  of  law.  removal  1 
of  paupers,  ke.,       . ' 
For  other  paqioies      • 


1884. 
£38«185  15 
1.440    • 
7.139    0 

£41.715    0 


183S. 
81,668    • 
832    4 
8,946  U 

41,446  19 


30.103  n 

857  t! 

8,1«3  e 

39,181  S 


Tlie  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relirf 
of  the  poor  in  1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
1834,  is  therefore  2,932/.  4r,  or  nearly  19  per  cent.:  in- 
cluding the  other  two  items  the  whole  amount  of  saviDg  in 
reduced  to  2,531/.,  or  rather  more  than  6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Denbighshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  six ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  165 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  tbc 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  4^034/.  5s,  4d.,  and  the 
expenditure  was  3,906/.  Is. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  5,253/.  1 7s.  lid.,  disbursed  as  follows:- 


£. 

887 


677     5    « 
292  15   9 


Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c.  . 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  andf 

maintaining;  prisoners,  &c.       . . ) 
Shire  halls  ana  courts  of  justice — 1 

building,  repairing,  &c.  •  3 

Prosecutions  •  . 

Clerk  of  the  peace    . 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  • 

, ,  of  transports     . 

Constables — liigh  and  special  . 

Coroner       .... 
Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  in-l 

terest   .  .  .  .j 

Miscellaneous        •  ,  , 

Total 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  i& 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 1897,  and 
1834,  were  141,  150,  and  270 ;  making  an  average  of  20i&- 
nually  in  the  first  period,  of  21  in  the  second  period,  and  flC  . 
38  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  persons  tned  at  ^ 
quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1$3S, 
in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  cousty 
rates,  were  13,  10,  and  )  2  respectively.  Among  the  persons 
charged  with  offences  there  were  committed  for— 
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,153 

1  11 

347 

5 

8 

80 

19 

o 

111 

19 

3 

18 

2 

0 

92 

12 

» 

1 

,219 

12 

I 

372 

9 

5 

5 

,253 

17 

11 

1881. 

ISM. 

um 

Felonies    •        # 

• 

12 

9 

11 

Misdemeanors    • 

• 

1 

1 

1 

The  total  number  of  committaU^  in  each  of  the  ssbi 
y«aii  WM  X4i  i8,  and  I3|  xe^otiv«ly  t  <tf  vboia 
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bTjct  convicted  was     .11  15  6 

acquit  fed  .3  2  5 

1  by  proclamation  n  1  2 

as&ixes  and  sessions   in  1836,   50   persons  were 
irith  crimei  in  Denbij^hsbire ;  out  of  which  number 
tmmitted  offence*  ai^inst  the  pn^rson^  9  of  wbich 
imon  asiiaults ;  6  were  charged  with  offcncos  against 
committed  with   \Hoknce,  and    25    for   otfences 
»perTy,  committed  without  violence.    Of  the  re- 
ft 6*  there  were   3  committed    for  poaching,  2  for 
^  aid  peaco-officeri&t  and  1  for  sending  a  ihreaten- 
r.    Of  those  committed,  31  were  convicted,  and  19 
or  no  bill  found  a^inst  them.     Of  those  con- 
were  transported,  :!5  were  iroprisoned,  Tl  of  them 
nths  or  under,  1  was  ftncd^  I  whipped,  and  1  dis- 
siUPttie«.    Of  the  offenders,  47  Mere  malea,  and 
Among  tho  whole  number,  14  could  read  and 
could  read  only,  and  16  could  neither  read  nor 
degree  of  iuj^truction  of  I  was  not  ascertained. 
iilioa  of  the  offenders  to  the  population  in  1835, 
1673. 

mber  of  persons  qunlified  to  vote  for  liie  county 

I  in  Denbighshire  isi  353b,  being  about  1  in  24  of 

b  population,  and  rather  less  than  I  in  6  of  the 

Kifation  above   20  years  of  age,  as  taken  at  the 

183h  The  expenses  of  the  last  electiou  of  county 

to   parliament   were   to   the  inhabitants   of  the 

%7L  18«,  10</.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 

ite. 

ve  two  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The  number 
tors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20lh  November, 
13,  1834»  and  1835^  respectively,  were '— 

1839.  lda.%  lHi4.  l83St 

!of  dep^isitors       .       33 1  94.^         lUH  1104 

pfdeposits  £9432    28,919      30,952      32,€9U 

lious  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1834 
■were  distributed  as  under: — 


eeeding 

r 


p 


1^. 

183ft, 

Depotilortk 

DepMitiL 

Depoiitotf^  li«po«it«. 

£20 

510 

£3,825 

598 

£4,389 

50 

318 

9,420 

311 

9.320 

100 

lift 

7,924 

126 

8,744 

150 

4ft 

5,720 

37 

4,341 

200 

15 

2,5J0 

26 

4.298 

200 

f. 

1,553 

6 

1,598 

],0U    £30,952     1,104    £32,690 

lion,— The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from 
imentary  enquir)'  on  education  made  in  the  session 


Sfihoob 

,  8«lKikr».  Total 

phooU fi 

of  infanta  at  sueh  schools ;  af?c» 

to  7  years:— 

Males     .    .    , 

i9 

Females     ,   . 

72 

Sex  not  frpecifieil 

187 
'         318 

booU HI 

of  children  at  such  schools,  agiai> 

to  14  years:  — 

Males     ,   .   , 

2355 

Fcmale»    .    . 

1909 

Sex  not  specified 

1166 

Schools     .    ,    149 
it4il  of  children  under  daily  instruction 

^ch«>oU   , 211 

of  children  and  others  at  such 

V  ages  from  4  lo  1 0  vears : — 

^  Males  /  ,   .    .  4,7»S 

Females   ,   .    ,  4,154 

Sex  not  specified  1 1 .836 


5,430 
4,748 


20,773 

ling  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  years 
lased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
tween  1B21  and  1831,  and  that  it  lias  continued  to 
( 1834)  this  return  wa»  made  in  Ihv  miii«  uinfunu 
n crease,  there  must  hrre  been  living  ii 
»892  persons  beiwoen  thone  ages,     A  ^    ,      ^< 


number  of  scholars  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  scbooU. 
Twenty-four  Sunday  schools  are  at  places  where  no  other 
schools  tire  eslablishwl,  and  therefore  the  scholars  attending 
them,  1756  in  number,  cannot  be  supposed  to  atfciid  any 
other  schools.  But  at  all  other  places  Ihe  pupils  of  the 
Sunday  schools  have  likewise  the  opportunity  or  resorting 
to  the  daily  schools;  of  what  number  duplicate  entry  is 
thus  made  cannot  be  ascertained.  Of  fourteen  schools, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday,  and  which  contain  764 
scholars,  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have  been  made. 
Besides  this  cause  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
children  under  instruction,  most  of  the  Sundav  schools 
consist  of  adults  and  aged  pers<jns,  as  well  a$  children,  rcn* 
dering  the  number  of  the  latter  much  less  than  the  total 
number  of  scholars  as  given  in  the  return.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  in 
this  county, 

Mmntenance  qf  SchooU. 


tMieneiHim  ef 

8,  ,nA^*^^i  'n*  .uWrarfioB  1   ."''  l-'f^**     tu^rJlt.  %n6  p^f* 

SrtomU 

Sdila, 

ScllU. 

"^^X  1  ^^^ 

Eckl*. 

Imn. 

iDfatit  School* 
Dmijy  Schooli 
5ua«lay8chuo|* 

4 

988 
«1« 

13 
IM 

90,t» 

97 

3t 

IM 

3116 

1 

S 
6 

Tol»L,.,. 

»7 

ISO? 

212 

sMia 

m 

3490  1     15 

876 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  itatotneat^  are : — 


Selioolt.  Seboltri. 


8 
154 


302 
14,411 

2,000 

15,404 


In  flint  Schools    ,     .     . 

Daily 

Sunday    „  ... 

Tho  schoob  eslabliihed  since  1S18  are: — 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools       70 
Sunday  Schools      .      .      .      .      174 

Twelve  boarding-schools  are  includeil  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  as  given  above.  No  school  il)  XIha  county 
appears  to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  established 
church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination,  such  exclu- 
sion being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance,  especially 
in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here 
included  Wesley  an  Methodists,  Lending  librari<»  of  books 
are  attached  to  five  schools  in  Denbighshire, 

DENDER.  A  river  in  Belgium,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  province  of  Hainault,  about  five  miles  north  of  Mons, 
and  near  the  small  town  of  LeuEc,  Its  course  is  first  north- 
north-west  to  Atii^  where  it  tum^  to  north  north-east^ 
and  enters  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  near  Grem- 
montt  it  pas^s  through  tlie  towns  of  Ninove  and  Alost, 
and  unite:^  with  the  Scheldt  at  Dendcrmonde  about  fifty* 
two  miles  from  its  source.  The  Dender  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Ath,  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  efiect  which 
object  some  works  have  been  executed  between  Alo^t  and 
Dcndermonde. 

DENDERAH,  theTentyra  of  Ihe  Greeks  atid  Roman*; 
a  ruined  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  leA  or  west  bank 
of  the  Nile,  nnd  nearly  opposite  Keneh,  i*  celebrated  for  its 
temple,  which  is  the  best  preserved  and  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  all  Egypt.  Its  remains  occupy  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  and  consist  of  various  buildings  and  piopyla,  besides 
the  temple  itself.  They  are  enclosed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  propylon,  within  a  square  wall,  the  side  of  which  is  lUOO 
feet,  ana  built  of  sun-<lried  bricks.     The  wall   w    n  <  ino 

Cts  35  feet  high  and  15  fet^t  thick.     Dr.  Rich  ^  i 
given  a  description  of  thin  temple,  as  well    -  n, 

Hamilton,  and  others,  assigns  its  erection  to  the  period 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  handsome  portico  in  front  i» 
formed  of  24  columns  ranged  in  (btirrows,  with  fjuudron* 
gular  capitals,  having  a  colossal  head  of  Isit,  or,  a» 
some  say,  of  Athor,  on  each  side»  sumvountod  by  an- 
other quadrangular  member,  each  face  of  wliich  con- 
tains a  temple  doorway  with  two  winged  gl  '  '  -■,  and 
other  decorations,  (British  Mxtirum,  Effi/fti  ntk^ 

la  the  Library  f/  Entr'  —^       ^  r ^   ':  r.,     iu.    ihaOib 

of  the   columns    are    :  i  and   uf  a«|U»]* 

diameter  all  thrcM-''  umIh  hno.  the 

base,  Ihe  quadran  ^> 

English  foeu    Thi  o 

and  a  frieze  covered  with  i  ,  over 

the  centre  of  which  the  win;: ^  u     (^ 
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all  the  walls,  columns,  architraves,  and  ceiling,  there  is  no 
where  a  space  of  two  feet  that  is  not  covered  with  some 
figures  in  hasso-rclievo  of  human  beings,  animals,  pl^uits, 
emblems  of  agriculture,  or  of  religious  ceremonies.  The  in- 
terior chambers  of  the  temple  are  likewise  covered  with 
sculptures,  among  which  the  figure  of  Isis  is  repeated  in 
numberless  instances,  as  she  appears  to  have  been  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  place.  The  ligut  in  the  chambers  comes  in 
through  small  holes  in  the  wall ;  the  sanctuary  itself  is  quite 
dark.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
mythological  figures,  among  which  the  French  savans  thought 
they  recognised  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  but  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson observes  that  the  number  is  incomplete,  as  tlie  Crab 
is  wanting,  and  he,  with  other  recent  travellers  and  archso- 
logists,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  zodiac,  but  a  collection  of 
mytholo;5ical  emblems,  without  any  reference  to  astronomy. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  temple  there  are  some  apartments, 
both  on  the  ground  floor  and  upper  story.  On  the  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  latter,  under  the  roof  of  the  temple,  there  was 
another  assemblage  of  mythological  figures  resembling  those 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  portico,  though  fewer  in  number  and 
differently  arranged.  This  was  called  a  planisphere  or  zo- 
diac, because  in  the  middle  of  it  figures  similar  to  the  signs 
usuallv  ad()ptod  to  represent  the  12  constellations  were  oh- 
ser\'e^.  '  The  ceding  is  encompassed  with  three  broad  cir- 
cular lines,  and  it  is  only  the  central  space  that  is  occupied 
with  this  mythological  table,  which  appears  as  if  supported 
by  twelve  figures,  four  females,  one  above  each  angle  of  the 
room,  and  the  other  eight  distributed  in  pairs  between,  and 
having  hawks*  heads.  In  the  middle  of  this  assemblage  of 
emblems  are  certain  figures,  which  have  been  taken  fur  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  ranged  in  a  sort  of  circular  order,  but 
without  any  regularity  of  distance.  The  lion,  the  bull,  and 
the  vase-carrier  are  exactly  above  three  of  the  female  figures 
that  extend  from  three  of  the  comers  of  the  room  to  sup- 
port the  tablet  with  their  heads;  Scorpio,  lor  the  sake  of  re- 
l^^ularity,  should  have  been  above  the  head  of  tlie  fourth  fe- 
male figure,  but  it  is  not>  neither  is  Libra.  Capricoruus, 
Sagittarius,  Scorpio,  and  Libra  arc  all  crowded  without  any 
regularity  into  one  division,  and  instead  of  the  Crab  we  have 
a  broad-backed  spider.'  Richardson  {Travels  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  parts  adjacent^  in  1816-17,  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted)  observes  that  he  compared  the 
figures  of  the  temple  of  Denderah  with  the  engravings 
in  the  French  work  on  Egypt,  and  found  the  latter  a  vcrj 
incorrect  representation.  His  opinion,  with  respect  to  this 
pretended  zodiac,  is  the  same  as  that  concerning  the  one  in 
the  portico,  namely,  that  it  is  not  meant  for  a  zcSiac,  but  is 
a  congregation  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  religious  pro- 
cessions. 

These  zodiacs  of  Denderah  have  given  rise  to  a  warm 
discussion  connected  with  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  world.  Dupuy  and  other  French  writers  have  as- 
sumed, from  the  relative  position  of  the.se  zodiacal  si^ns 
and  their  connexion  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
that  the  astronomical  obsen'ations  upon  which  these  zodiacs 
were  constructed  must  refer  to  a  date  far  more  antient  than 
that  recorded  for  the  Deluge,  or  even  the  creation  of  man : 
not  less,  indeed,  than  15,000  years,  according  to  some  cal- 
culations. According  to  Littrowand  others,  however,  the 
date  would  only  be  3228  years  old.  But  there  is,  as  we 
have  ol)serN'ed,  another  opinion,  strongly  supported  by  Ijt- 
tronne,  Halma,  Champollion,  and  othei*s,  discarding  alto- 
gether the  notion  of  these  ceilings  of  Denderah  being  in- 
tended as  representations  of  the  zodiac,  or  being  in  any  way 
connected  with  astronomical  obser^'ations.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  controversy  may  con- 
sult the  writers  already  quoted,  and  especially  Letronne, 
'  Observations  sur  TOhjet  des  RepW^»en  tat  ions  Zodiarales 
qui  nous  rcstent  de  rAntiquit6,'  8vo.  Paris.  1824;  N.  Halma, 
'  Examen  et  Explications  des  Zodiaques  Egyptiennes,*  8vo. 
1822;  and  Supplement  to  do.,  cunceming  the  Zodiac  of 
Denderah;  ana  also  Visconti,  Hamilton,  Champollion, 
&c.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  temple  of 
Denderah,  with  its  zodiacs,  is  not  older  than  the  period  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

The  so-called  circular  zodiac  in  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  temple  of  Denderah,  which  was  sculptured  on  a  kind 
of  sandstone,  was  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  by  a  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Lelorrain,  with  the  permission  of  Mchemet 
Ali  Pasha,  and  sUpped  for  France  in  1821,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  ftench  government,  and  is  now  in  the 


DENDERMONDE,  a  town  in  East  Flanders,  ibe 
chief  place  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  is  built 
at  the  coniluence  of  the  Dender  and  the  Scheldt,  alnut 
14  English  miles  east  from  Ghent,  and  the  some  distance 
north-west  from  Brussels.  Ths  town  contains  7,238  in- 
habitants :  there  are  1.014  houses,  4  ohurches,  5  chapcb, 
a  town-house,  an  hospotaU  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  orphan 
house,  two  oonvent^  14  schools,  and  a  coUegB.  The  tuvo. 
wliich  is  fortified  and  defimded  by  a  citadel  built  in  1  je4  br 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  liw 
eighth  century.  It  wis  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1GG7, 
wiih  50,000  men,  who  were  oUiged  to  retire  bj  the  opening 
of  the  sluices  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  wbcreby  tlie  sur- 
rounding countiT  was  laid  under  water.  In  1745  it  kW 
into  the  hands  of  the  Fteneh. 

Dendermonde  is  the  seat  of  many  branehes  of  manufac- 
ture, the  most  important  of  which  are  wooUen  dothii,  iiats 
soap,  cordage,  and  pottery.  The  surrouBding  eoHtij  i^ 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  considerabVe  buiine^  is 
transacted  at  the  weekly  market  in  grain,  linaeed,  hemp, 
and  oil.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  n 
the  nighbourhood. 

(Van  der  Maelen'.s  DieHommire  Gtographaqnede  la  Fro' 
vince  de  la  Mandre  Orientate.) 

DENDRO'BIUM,  an  extensive  genua  of  East  ladiv 
epiphytes,  found  in  the  whole  of  the  damp  tropical  parli  if 
Aitia,  and  a  little  beyond  the  tropics  in  Japan  and  Nef 
IJuUund,  but  uuknown  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Abuali 
buiidrcd  ^pecics  are  enumerated  by  systematic  wrilen:  U 
Pieixirdi,  cucullntum,  chr}\sanihum,  uurcum,  fimbrisluu, 
moschatum,  densiiiorum,  pulchelium,  nohile,  and  «  fcv 
more,  are  known  in  the  collections  of  this  country;  buii 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  requires  to  be  better de^ 
scribed  aiwl  more  carefullv  examined. 

DENDROCITTA.    [Corvid.b,  vol.  viii..  p.  69.] 

DENDROCOLAPTES.    [Creeper,  voL  viii,  p.  14b.] 

DENDRO'COPUS.    [Creeper,  vol.  viii..  p.  14^.1 

DENDRO'DOA  (Zool),  Mr.W.  S.Mac  Lcay's  naiw 
for  a  subgenus  of  Ascidians  belonging  to  the  aberrut 
group,  or  those  which  have  a  branchial  pouch  with  ojil) 
eight  folds,  the  tentacula  simple,  and  no  liver. 

Subgeneric  Chararter.  —  (Eixtemal).  Body  subcylindricil. 
witli  both  orifices  exceedingly  minute,  and  situated  on  the 
apex.  (Anatomical).  Branchial  jxtuch  marked  with  only 
eight  folds,  and  having  the  reticulation  continuous.  Orijica 
terminal.  Tentacula  simple.  Lirer  none.  Ovary  uniqiie, 
branched,  situated  beneath  the  mantle  and  the  biaiicuiil 
pouch.    (W.  S.  Mac  Leay.) 

Example.— /)^wrfrorfofl  glandaria,  Tlic  following  is  Mr. 
Mac  Leay's  description.  Body  subcylindrical,  with  a  nmnd 
summit.  Envehf^e  whitish,  subpellucid,  coriaceous  mA 
smooth,  haNing  its  base  rough  with  agglutinated  pebUa; 


inteinally  it  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  tliiekest  towards  ik 
hvam.  Orifices  so  little  prominent  as  to  be  scarcety  penep- 
tible  without  a  lens;  separate  from  each  other,  and  open- 


ing  with  four  indistinct  rays.  Mantle  muscular,  Vot  o^ 
uniform  substance. 

Tentacula  about  twen<y-six,  simple,  subulate,  altematelT 
long  and  short. 

Anterior  nervous  tubercle  with  many  spirals. 

Branchial  cavity  occupying  the  whole  length  oftk 
animal. 

Pharynx  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  todf. 
CEsojthagus  descending,  and  turning  short  round  near  the 
cardia  into  a  cylindrical  horizontal  stomach,  which  is  sth 
atcd  internally,  and  occupies  with  the  pylorus  (which  tuni* 
round  and  lies  parallel  to  it)  the  whole  of  the  bottom  \i 
the  cavity.  Intestine  very  long.  Rectum  ascending,  alxno^ 
vertical,  terminated  by  an  anus  margined. 

Ovary  one,  situated  on  the  left  side,  between  the  braockial 
pouch  and  the  tunic.  It  consists  of  a  trifurcated  cylin* 
drical  stem,  having  at  the  base  on  one  side  a  forked  branch, 
on  the  other  a  simple  one,  all  of  the  same  thickness.  Vf- 
Mac  Leay  remarks  that  the  organs  of  digestion  have  gi^ 
affinity  in  external  structure  and  position  to  those  of  CyMa 
pantex  of  Savigny,  except  that  the  stomach  and  iniestiw 
are  horizontal,  and  the  anus  simply  margined,  and  thiL 
different  as  this  species  is  in  external  appearance  from  a.*! 
otlier  Ascidiof,  internally  it  agrees  with  the  Pemdiici^  a 
almost  every  essential  respect  but  the  oyaiy.  He  o)4«n« 
that  this  singular  animal  completes  the  riirek*  of  the  gf^« 
Asddid  in  the  most  beautifiil  manner.  It  a^rt^cs  xn^  \H 
first  subgeausi  CV»M«y  in  tlM  nature  of  ita  &wichial  v^ 
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nd  of  it^  4ig#fli^  ftpparfttufl :  Imf  C^fMa  hii« 
»»  the  fifht  ono  contaifi©d  in  the  intestinal  loop, 
^  one  coating  the  tunfe.  The  flwt  of  thew,  <»r 
^^»  is  th<5  only  one  poseewed  hy  f\mdo€ia,  and 
liinly  one  poasiessca  by  DenSrodoa,  Mr.  Mac 
.. Ji^  by  »tatiiig  thAl  thft  diitinotion  between  the 
groups  ofAieidM  depends  thus  upon  tbe  nature  of 
'^  of  fsenmtitkm,  m  fhif  irtiich  exists  between 
I  groupa  depends  oil  tbeir  iyscem  of  respim- 
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^  natdral  tL»i»  ■«««  on  the  rtfht  filler.    ^0  bivff 

w  tfita  the  »p|»«rMic«  of  th«  miD  <iC  «o  «tora'    k,  Th« 

.•oagtushowr  th«  lop,  which  U  a  little  oomprcMed^  uid 

Th«  two  lowest  ftna  1mfce«V  are  f*li»  ohfl^e*;  «Ur  two 

b  AH  •mall  u  lo  be  nintiMt  Lorlslbltt  Ut%h«  n^kmd  «^)  ntm 

•  bSj|1ir«ibeluK  (tie  iiO'tl,  wut  ili*  i>iherlJ>e  luAadkia)'unfte«, 

l>nriiti4iii«  «ii  tlw-  N«tiirm1   Group  of  Ttioicata.  Ac  J  by 

Wm  t-»y,  B*q^  A.M.,  F.L  «.»  fcc. :  '  Unra.  Tran^/  toL  ^H., 

L  tbtt  fMdtf  b  veierred  Im  th»  MtagoiHtd  aitmtoniic&l  Agunt 

ROMUS  (Zoology)*  a  genus  of  rodent  quad- 
ilablislied  by  Dr.  A.  Smilli  in  his  ' Contributiona 
Itoral  History  of  South  A&ica,*  wtihlbe  It^Uofnn^ 


Dental  formula,- 


molaia*  j—^  -  16. 


K~  it  inciftors  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  llieir 
ce ;  tbie  lower  long.  Sender,  wiUi  tli©  cuttiiig 
ted 

f^r  first  molar  with  six  tubercles  in  a  doulile  row, 
[idistinet  ones  besides,  of  which  one  is  af  the  an- 
of  the  orown  of  llie  tooth,  the  other  near  another 
of  the  internal  series,  behind  the  fransverso  inri- 
na ;  the  second  molar  with  two  or  three  longitu- 
rial  laminoo  by  the  external  mar;?in  of  tlie  cromi« 
]o  of  which  lie  three  or  four  obtuse  frar\«*vtjrse 
sed  in  a  row ;  the  third  molar  1  '  i  ans- 

laminaawith  an  inter] ivceni  fi  /otr. 

has  fjix  tubercles  disponed  fn  a  hul 
r  obtuse  tubercles  ;irranged  in    ' 
is  very  small,  withsk>me  trjiiscr^v  vixum^A: 
iws  intermingled.     No  canmes.     Rvstrum  acutf^. 
Ears  obloa;^,  rather  naked,  a^fl   in(..rnnnv   near 
,  with  two  transverse  raembru  -^^  of 

lower  Ives  over  the  external  ai  I      ^  Tail 

,  annulated,  with  jjcatiered  bains.  Feet  divided^ 
y;  ll>e  anterior  with  tliree  toes  and  a  wart  in 
llux  ;  the  posterior  Hve-toed  :  claws  falcular. 
le. — Dandromm  Typus*  Above,  brown,  passing 
hieous;  beneath,  reddish  white;  whisker*  long, 
ick  and  partly  white ;  upper  lip  white  ;  ears  with- 
within  nhghtly  covered  witb  a  fine  abort  white 
ir:  extremities  the  same;  tail  pointed,  con  side  r- 
llian  the  body,  and  of  a  faint  grayish  brown 
the  centre  of  the  back,  particylarly  towards 
indistinct  black  line,  t^jngfh  from  point  of 
.  tail,  34  inches;  length  of  tail,  4)  inches, 
■South  Africa,  upon  tne  branches  of  trees,  &c», 
situations  it  constructs  its  nest  and  brings  fl>rth 
Dr.  Smitb  observes  tliat  the  position  of  this 
ng  the  family  of  mice  h  nut  well  dvter- 

il ,,,  j.i^rhaps  its  place  is  af!erM<fAfmi#f.  (ZooL 

-  9.) 
A.    [uucits.] 
(Filzinger}»   1   snl  _vi 
Cuvior   under   the  gn.  if    ^ n  ' 

"      to  be  \h-r     *^  "^//Va  ot  Gra>,     .... 
have,  lil  »ar  of  Laurenti,  a  li 

CftVi.tti.  rh-  u.irr.vwer  !»cales  iiL' 

a  their  h 
mu2zle  i> 
are  not  veuonous.     Locality^  India  and 

••1 


ta 
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DE'XDROrLEX,  ^4  gcuu^  of  bmU  c^l 
Swain^on,  and  placed  by  hmi  in  the  fa: 
(Cri  ^     nb-family  CffrMiarto,  which  tmvf  \uv  kuI 

gr^i  ;.I. 

Uti  nr  r  i  r.  <    /;  a  rur  I er.  —  Bill  v  "        ' "      :^  *       ^  f  -  -  ^  ^  m^ J ^^^^  tO, 

rounded;  third,  fourth,  atul 

Mr.  Swainson observe-  ''  i,.>(}i«r  tho 

type  of  this  genus  has  !  tlio 

living  bird  has  all  the  u  in  it* 

perfectly  straight  bilU  he  adds,  it  differs  not  Ixom  Jjefidfo 
cokq4eft,     {ZoaL  Jourv.,  vol.  iti.,  p.  151/) 

DENEB,  an  A  1:  itgeno- 

ralU  means  the  b:  ,.ion,  fT,i«o,] 

DENIIAM.  Slli  JUllN,   bum   at  Uublin  t 

ml  J,  wo*  sou  of  Sir  John  Denham,  who  was  J 

chief  bamn  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  xn  ^-  ^ 

father  being  afterwards  made  a  baron  of  tl  u 

^    :' *  K.  X.  .-  >>-  'i^ht  to  London  in  10 

il  education.     In   tl  -' 

.:.,  ; ^.intTvuriiT  nfTriiiiiv  '  I. 

studying  1  t 

its.  '  He  - 
I  coliib  Inn,  studied  the  Uv^  ^ 

I  done  welV  had  not  an  iaini.     .        1 

3  K  I 
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hausted  his  money,  and  drawn  on  him  the  displeasure  of 
his  fkther.  He  however  abandoned  the  mischievous  pur- 
auit,  and  wrote  an  essay  against  gaming,  by  which  he  re- 
gained his  father's  favour,  thoush  his  reformation  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  feigned,  as  immediately  after  his 
fkther's  death  his  fondness  for  play  returned.  In  1641  he 
gained  great  celebrity  by  his  tragedy  of  *  The  Sophy,'  which 
was  acted  at  Blackfriars  with  much  applause ;  and  his  fame 
was  increased  by  his  *  Cooper's  Hill/  written  in  1 643,  almost 
the  only  one  of  his  poems  that  is  now  read.  In  the  year 
1647  he  performed  many  secret  and  important  services  for 
Charles  1.,  when  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  which 
being  discovered,  ne  was  forced  to  escape  to  France.  In 
1652  he  returned  to  England,  and  resided  at  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's ;  and  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  of  his  Majesty's  buildings,  and 
created  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  died  in  the  year  1688,  his 
understanding  ha^ing  been  for  some  time  impaired  by  do- 
mestic grievances. 

The  admirers  of  Denham  usually  limit  their  praises  to 
'  Cooper's  Hill,'  and  some  lines  on  the  earl  of  Stratford ; 
while  others  confine  their  commendations  to  two  lines  in 
the  former  poem,  wherein  he  describes  the  Thames : 

•  Tho'  rteep,  yet  clear ;  tho'  g«nUe,  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  witKout  rago,  without  o'crfluwing  fulL' 

This  is  a  most  happ^  combination  of  words ;  the  bringing 
into  contrast  expressions  which  only  ^'ary  in  shadei)  of 
meaning  is  highly  ini^enious.  The  whole  passage  relating 
to  the  Tliames  is  wntten  with  much  spirit,  and  striking 
lines  might  be  selected  fhim  other  parts ;  yet,  taken  as  a, 
whole,  the  poem  is  heavy  and  purposeless,  and  though  short, 
is  very  tedious. 

Readers  of  the  present  day,  on  perusing  the  poems  of 
Denham,  will  doubtless  wonder  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  high  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  to  look  at  him  from  a  fair  point  of  view,  and 
to  assign  him  his  due  portion  of  merit,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  him  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  English  verse. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of 
versification  was  m  a  very  imperfect  state,  as  may  be  seen 
from  reading  the  prologues  to  our  early  dramas ;  and  hence 
a  poem  of  the  length  of  *  Cooper's  Hill,'  written  with  toler- 
able smoothness,  was  something  remarkable.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  even  the  versification  of  Denham  appears  fkulty, 
as  he  fitiquently  allows  a  sentence  to  run  from  one  line  into 
another,  a  practice  which,  though  effective  in  blank  verse, 
is  intolerable  in  rhyming  couplets ;  and  indeed  he  has  made 
some  words  rhyme  in  a  manner  that  we  wonder  was  en- 
dured by  any  age ;  for  example,  in  one  instance  he  makes 
•  sprung  rhyme  with  *  Rome.'  Those  who  wish  to  observe 
the  progress  of  their  own  language  will  find  the  reading  of 
such  authors  as  Denham  not  unprofitable ;  and  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets  form  a  good  running  commentary. 

DENHAM.    [Africa.] 

DENIER,  from  the  Latin  denarius^  a  French  coin, 
originally  of  silver.  It  continued  in  use,  through  different 
modifications,  as  long  as  the  old  system  of  coinage  in 
France  lasted ;  that  is,  till  1 795.  Up  to  that  time,  accounts 
were  kept  in  France  in  livres  of  20  sous  or  240  deniers : 
they  have  been  since  kept  in  francs  of  10  decimes,  or  100 
centimes. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  first  rac«  the  denier  weighed 
twcnt}'-unc  grains ;  under  the  second  race,  and  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  twenty-eight,  and  sometimes  thirty  grains ; 
and  under  Charles  the  Bald  thirty-two.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  race  of  French  kings  tho  denier  weighed 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  grains  of  fine  silver.  Philip  I. 
began  the  practice  of  mixing  copper  with  the  silver ;  and 
it  is  in  his  time  that  we  find  the  distinction  first  made 
between  dftniers  Towmois  and  deniers  Pariaif,  the  latter 
being  worth  a  fourth  part  more  than  the  former.  By  the 
time  of  St.  Louis,  1226,  the  denier  had  become  so  debased 
as  to  contain  not  more  than  six  grains  and  a  half  of  silver ; 
which  was  probably  the  occasion  of  that  monarch's  issuing 
a  larger  class  of  coins  called  gfOs  deniers  d^argent  The 
term  denier  was  likewise  afterwards  applied  to  the  gold 
money  of  France,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gold  first 
issued  by  our  Henry  III.  was  termed  the  gold  penny. 

There  were  formerly  current  in  France  several  little 
copper  pieces,  which,  having  no  proper  name,  were  dutin- 
guishea  only  by  their  value  in  deniers;  such  were  the 
pieces  of  36,  30,  24,  18,  12,  6,  4,  and  2  deniers.  The  pieces 
of  4  ar.d  2  deniers  wtre  coined  at  Strasburg,  ibr  currency 


in  the  province  of  Alsace,  pursuant  to.  a  declaration  of  tho 
6th  September,  1695.  Those  of  6  deniera  were  coined  in 
tlie  mints  of  Aix,  Montpelier,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and 
Nantes,  by  an  edict  issued  in  the  month  of  October  1709. 

The  deniers  coined  toward  the  end  of  Louis  XIII.  were 
the  work  of  the  famous  Varin,  and  are  much  admired  fgr 
their  execution. 

(Le  Blanc,  Traite  Historique  det  Monnoyet  de  France, 
4to.  PariSf  1690;  Furetidre,  Diction.  Universel,  r.  Denier; 
Postlethwayt's  Diet,  of  Commerce,  foL  Lond.  edit.  1774.) 

DENIS,  SAINT,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  in  a  plain  not  tea  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  and  on  the  streamlets  the  Cloud  and  the  RouilloD, 
which  How  into  that  river :  it  is  about  5  miles  from  Patis, 
in  48°  56'  N.  lat.  and  2^  21'  or  22'  E.  long. 

This  town  dates  its  rise  from  the  foundation  of  a  church 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  martyr  whose  name 
it  bears.  The  church  of  St.  Denis  (Dionysius)  was  founded, 
or  perhaps  only  enriched,  by  King  Dagobert,  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  chapel  built  over  the 
tomb  of  St.  Denis,  and  rendered  celebrated  by  reported  mi- 
racles. Crowds  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  the  chapel,  and  aficr- 
wards  to  the  church,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  village  me 
round  the  sacred  edifice,  which  increased  to  a  considerable 
town.  Dagobcrt  founded  also  an  abbey,  which  he  rich^ 
endowed,  and  on  which  he  conferred  great  immuniiMi 
Upon  his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Denii: 
his  successors  in  many  instances  followed  his  example,  and 
the  church  became  in  time  the  customarv'  burial-place  of  the 
kings  of  France.  In  832  the  monks  had  become  so  corrupt 
that  the  Abbot  Hilduin  had  to  introduce  a  thorough  rcfurm. 
The  abbacy  was  soon  after  put  in  commendam  by  Cbaifei 
le  Chauve  (wlio  reigned  from  a.i>.  840  to  ad.  87  7X  andm 
subsequently  held  by  many  laymen ;  but  Hugues  Capel 
(who  reigned  a.d.  987  to  a.d.  996)  restored  to  the  mo^ 
the  right  of  choosing  their  abbot.  During  this  inteml 
the  abbey  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen.  One  of  the  iiib- 
sequent  abbots,  Sugcr,  sen-ed  the  kings  I^uis  YI.  le  Gns 
(who  reigned  from  a.d.  1108  to  a.d.  1137)  and  LouirML 
leJeune(who  reigned  a.d.  1137  to  a.d.  1180),  bothaii 
warrior  and  a  statesman;  and  the  oritlamme»  pre\'ioQS^ 
the  standard  borne  by  the  abbots  in  their  private  tu^ 
became  the  standard  of  the  royal  forces.  Suger  vastly  in- 
proved  the  possessions  of  the  abbey,  founded  many  piioriH^ 
which  he  fiUed  with  monks  of  St.  Denis,  and  rebuilt  alofltf 
the  whole  of  the  church  in  a  more  magnificent  style  thu 
heretofore.  Part  of  the  present  edifice  dates  from  thii 
epoch.  Mathieu  de  Venddme,  a  subsequent  abbot,  ad- 
ministered the  alfkirs  of  state  during  the  second  absence  of 
Louis  IX.  (St  Louis)  beyond  sea:  the  rebuilding  oft 
portion  of  the  church  which  some  of  his  prcdecesson  htd 
begun,  was  finished  by  liim.  The  first  monks  of  SL 
Denis  were  Benedictines;  but  they  had  so  many  iri- 
vileges  and  prerogatives  peculiar  to  themselves,  thattaif 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  heads  of  a  distinct  oite 
having  many  subordinate  priories  in  different  parts  of 
France:  they  were  besides  subject  to  no  other  supnior 
than  the  pope  himself  They  have  sometimes  been 
called  Dionysians.  They  had  the  keeping  of  the  crovi^ 
sceptre,  and  other  ornaments  used  at  the  consecratioa  sai 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.  About  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  gran£ur  of  this  establishment  was  nmck 
impaired.  It  was  reduced  to  the  ordinary  rank  of  a  Bea^ 
dictine  abbey,  its  revenues  were  partly  applied  to  the  Mir 
port  of  the  establishment  of  St.  Cyr  [Cyr,  St.],  and  m 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  the  abbot  had  exereini 
over  the  territory  of  St  Denis  was  replaced,  except  is  to 
the  abbey  itself,  by  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  Ihs 
abbey  was  finally  suppressed  in  1 792. 

The  present  abbey-church,  built  at  various  epochs,  pe- 
sents  great  variety  of  style.  The  western  front  is  dindoi 
by  buttresses  into  three  compartments,  which  are  crowned 
by  a  range  of  battlements,  in  each  compartment  is  a  vide 
semicircular  arched  doorway,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps  running  along  the  whole  ftonU  Over  ^ 
centre  doorway  are  three  pointed  arches  as  though  designs' 
for  windows,  but  onl^'  one  is  used  for  that  purpose :  onr 
the  side  doors  two  tiers  of  arches,  chiefly  pointed,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are  used  as  windows  or 
have  in  them  smaller  openings  for  windows.  The  upper 
part  of  the  centre  compartment  is  occupied  by  the  dock 
The  two  outer  compartments  are  surmounted  by  toveo 
which  difi'er  in  their  an:hitecture ;  both  however  bsff 
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windows,  with  pointed  arches^  and  that  at  the  northern 
extreoaity  13  crowned  by  a  tall  spire.  The  olht*r  is  crowiiod 
by  aometniiig  between  a  spire  and  a  high  ridged  roof.  The 
doors  are  ct>vered  with  grolemine  bronxe  figures  in  low 
relief'  they  were  formerly  gill  in  or-niolu. 

The  choir  of  this  ehurch  c^jnlained  the  tombs  of  most 
of   the   kings  vl   France,   and    of   several    other    indivi- 
duals eminent   for  their  rank  or  abilily,  as  Bert  rand  du 
Guesclin,  Turenne,  Motitot«|uieii,  and  others.     In  1793  a 
decree   passed   the   convention   fur  the  destruction  of  the 
totnbs  of  St,  Denis ;   but  it  vms  so  far  modeiated  tliat  a 
cuinmisrijon  was  appointed  to  preser\'e  those  tnonviraents 
'  ich  should  be  deemed  wortny  of  such  a  favour.     The 
lbs  of  the  kin;^s  were  opened,  and  the  bodies  deposited 
I  common  grave.    The  tomb  of  Turenne,  who  w*as  buried 
here,  was  subsequently  transported  by  order  of  the  Direc- 
Ufry  to  ^e  Mus6e  des  Monument  Francois;  and  ultimately 
by  Bonaparte  to  the  church  of  the  H*itel  des  Invalides, 
In  1794  it  was  in  t^tation  to  destroy  the  church  of  St. 
Gis  alto^ther,but  nothing  further  was  done  than  to  atrip 
lead  off  the  roof.  The  roof  was  subsequently  half  covered 
i  tiles  in  1796  ;  but  in  1797  this  reparation  was  stopped^ 
id  the  project  of  destruction  again  agitated,  but  without 
carried  into  effect.    In  1 799  the  stained  glass  windows 
e  remove<l.     Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire  the 
h  was  restored ;  and  in  1806  Napoleon  issue<l  a  decree  ! 
IBt.  Denis  should   be   the  place  of  sepulture  of  iho 
rs  of  his  dynasty  ;    that  a  chapter  of  ten  canons, 
bishops,  should  he  established,  and  thut  four  chapels  | 
he  urccied,   three  over  I  he  place  where  die  lombn  of 
gs  of  ihc  three  races  Imd  stood,  tht;  fourth  in  the 
tinwl   for   the   burial   of  the   emperors.     In  the 
jIs  of  ihe  kings  tableis  of  marble  were  to  be  put  up, 
the  names  of  the  kings  whose  tombs  had  previouily 
upied  places  in  the  church.     Many  of  the  royal  tombs 
been  Bine©  rcpltieed,  and  the  abbey  church  is  al&o 
d  with  paintings  of  historical  events  connected  with 
lurch*  and  with  the  statues  of  nome  of  the  earlier 
of  France. 
ext  to  the  abbey,  the  most  interesting  object  at  St.  Deni« 
he  *  Institution  Royale/  a  school  for  the  daughter*  of 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  established  in  the 
'injjs  of  the  abbey.     After  the  suppression  of  monastic 
^  tions  in  France,  these  buildings  were  converted  into 
ury  hospital.     Napoleon  raatle  it  the  place  of  one  of 
<K>ls  aub-^idiary  to  the  estahlishmtnit  whieh  he  had 
at  Ecouen,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  for  the 
ughters  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.     Upon 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis  XVIIt  united  the 
«tituiii>ii  of  Ecouen  to  that  of  St.  Denisj  and  placed  them 
*ler  the  charge  of  the  nuns  of  the  '  Congregation  do  la 
I  de  Dieu/  and  fixed  the  number  of  pupils  at  40(t, 
esl^'bliishmeiit  is  under  the  dii^ection  of  a  lady  super- 
tendent^  who  has  under  her  as  asslHtantii  37  ladies. 
The  trade  of  St.  Denis  is  considerable.     Prujted  calicoes 
I  other  cotton  goods  are  manufactured:  there  are  several 
>tablishments  fnr  washing  wool  and  preparing  it  for  the 
ver ;  titid  others  for  blifaching  linens,  ea.sling  sheet  Iciid, 
making  saltpetre,  soda»  aiid  other  chemical  articles, 
e  are  also  several  tlour-milh  for  the  supply  of  Paris. 
le  chief  articles  of  trade,  beside  those  manuliictured  in 
place,  are  agricultural ;  com,  wine,  vinegar,  wood,  wool, 
id  cat  Tie.     There  are  Beveral  faii-s  in  the  year;  three  of 
lem  are  held  for  eight  or  nine  consecutive  days,  and  there 
oiiCt  called  La  Foiredu  Lendit,  which  occupies  fifreen  days. 
t  these  several  fairs  it  is  calculated  that  woollen  cloths  aro 
U)  ihe  value  of  l,50t),ay0  francs  (62,000A  or  63,ut»UA), 
r  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  200,000  francs  tHOoo/.), 
ens  to  the  value  of  300JKK)  francs  (l^i,O00/.  or  13,000;o. 
d  cotton  goods  to  the  ralue  of  80O,OU0  franc-*  l33,DUU/.>, 
fair  of  I^ndit  80,OUO  or  90,000  sheep  iire  sold,  wbii-h 
ught  from  various  deportments,  and  some  eveu  from 
n^m-'    and   other  parts   of  Germany.     The   canal 
It  iicates  between  the  canal  of  the  Oitrcq  and 

ri  '■■'  joins  the  talter  near  St.  Denis.    There  is 

lUrly  communication  with  Paris  by  voitures  or  carriaij:es. 
St.  Denis  had  in  I8.3i  a  population  of  968fi.  It  is^  the 
pital  of  an  arrondissement,  containing  4  cantons,  .%  com* 
unes  oi-  parishes,  ami  (in  I  832)  87»28'i  inhabitants.  (Du- 
ure,  HUioire  de,K  Environ-^  de  PttHs;  Malte  Bnm.) 
DEN  I  ZEN.  Denizen  seems  originally  to  have  signified 
natund-bom  subject.  Btit  now  a  denizen  is  an  alien 
m*  who  has  been  cxmstituted  an  Eng^lish  subject  by 
of  denization :  he  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  state  be- 


tween an  ftlien  and  a  naturaUbom  subject  He  may  take 
lands  by  purchase,  which  an  alien  cannot ;  hut  he  cannot 
take  by  inheritance,  for  his  parent,  throusjh  whom  he  mus| 
claim  being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  blood.  The  Usu 
of  a  denizen  born  before  denization  cannot  inherit  to  hin 
hut  the  issue  born  atler  may.  A  denizen  cannot  he 
member  of  the  privy  council,  or  sit  in  either  house  of  par^ 
liamont,  or  hold  any  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  or  ha 
capable  of  any  grant  of  lands^  &c.,  from  the  crown 
[Alien,] 

DENMARK,  or  DANMARK  (the  land  or  Mark  of  thfti 
Dane),  also  termed  the  Danske  Stat  (the  States  of  Dcn^ 
mark),  is  a  kingdom  lying,  independently  of  its  colon iaj 
possessions,  between  53*  and  58**  N.  lat.,  and  7"  and  1 3 
E.  long.     Its  boundaries   are,  on   the  north,  the  Skagev*! 
Rack,  a  gulf  of  Ihe  North  Sea;  on  the  north-east,  the  Cat-? 
tegat,   another   gulf  of  the  North   Sea,  which,  with  thoj 
Sound,  separates  Denmark  from  Sweden ;  on  the  south- 
east, the  Oat-See,  or  Baltic  ;  on  the  south,  parts  of  the  free  j 
states  of  Liibeck  and  Hamburg,  the  grand-duchy  of  Meck-l 
lenburg-Schwerin,  and  kingdom  of  Hanover;  and  on  lh#J 
west,  the  North  Sea.     lis  colonial  posfiessions  consist  of — j 
Iceland,  in  the  Atkntie  ;  the  Faroe  islands  (Faeroerne),  in] 
the  North  Sea;  Greenland,  in  North  America ;  five  forts] 
and  iheir  dependencies,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Western} 
Africa;  the  islands  of  St,  Croix,  St,  Thomas,  and  St.  John, 
in  the  West  Indies ;  the  settlements  of  Tranquebar,  on  tho  | 
Coromandel  coast ;  the  fort  of  Fredericsnagore^  and  town 
of  Belasore,  in  Bengal;  and  the  Nicobar  group  of  islands  at  I 
the  Lniirance  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  j 

The  table  in  thefullowiag  page  presents  a  comprehensive  \ 
view  of  the  component  parts,  area,  population,  and  principal  \ 
towns  oi'  the  Dainsh  nionafchy.  , 

The  subsequent  details  refer  only  to  the  EuropeoJi 
dominions  of  tlie  Danish  crown,  viz.,  the  insular  portion. 
North  Jutland,  South  Jutland  or  Schlcswig,  Hoist e hi,  and  ; 
Lauenburg. 

Continental  Denmark*  which  may  be  designated   the  < 
north-western  penijisula  of  Germany,  in  its  greatest  leji^th  I 
from  noith  to  south  is  about  304  miles;    in  its  breadth 
it  varies  from  about  33  to  U)(j,  the  average  being  about  06* 
Its  length  of  coast  on  the  North  Sea  and  Skager  Rack  i^ 
about  460  miles,  and  along  the  Cattegat,  Little  Belt,  and  ' 
Bailie,   about  6^0 ;   the  whole   extent  of  coast   is   accord- 
ingly not  less  than  1110  miles.    Many  parts  of  this  long  I 
coast  line  ure  almost  useless,  in  conseuuence  either  of  the  \ 
want   of  deep  watL*r,   or   of  the   numberless  banks,   bars, 
and  inlands  which  line  it.    Tlie  shores  too  of  Ihc  islands  , 
thai  lie  next  the  Baltic  are  so  Ibt  and  irregular  as  to  be 
unapproachable  in  most  quarters  by  vessels  which  draw  | 
much  water. 

The  surface  of  Denmark  presents  an  almost  uniform 
plain,  elevated  only  a  few  feet  akive  the  ievel  of  the  sea,  but 
occasionally  relieved  by  some  small  groups  of  hills,  whose 
wooded  sunamits  break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  audi 
in  combination  with  numerous  inlets  of  the  sea  luid  snm  1 
lakes,  give  the  country  a  very  pleasing  apntamncc.  The 
upper  soil  consisis  of  a  dense  layer  of  clay  or  sand  in  • 
most  parrs,  mixed  with  gravel  in  some  places;  ihe  sjub^ 
sod  is  a  dark  blue  clay  (blaalaer),  entirely  destitute  of 
earthy  matter,  but  partially  intersticted  by  a  fine  yellow 
sand.  In  some  of  the  islands  this  clay  is  of  a  redduah 
tint.  Remains  of  vegetable  substances,  but  none  of  any 
large  land-animals,  are  found  in  these  clays.  In  North  Jiit- 
land,  the  mt>.st  sterile  region  in  Denmark,  the  sod  hes  im- 
mediately upon  a  bed  of  bjg-turf  covered  by  sand  from  one 
to  three  feet  in  deplK  Sands  and  heaths  aie  the  charac* 
teristic  features  in  t'ontinental  Denmark;  and  drift-sand 
rendern  a  considerable  portion  of  Ihe  western  coasts  nlmoet 
uninhabitable.  Together  with  extensive  tracts  of  moor» 
ami  swum ps,  the  mlund  parts  of  Jutland  and  the  island* 
are  characterized  by  a  rich  marshy  loam,  of  which  bitumi- 
nous marl  is  the  chief  constituent.  The  aurftice  of  the 
islancb  presents  partial  tmcts  of  moor,  heath,  and  wood- 
land ;  but  in  general  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  welhbuited  to 
cultivation.  The  component  parts  of  the  21,472  square 
miles  of  surface  of  which  Denmark  consists,  are  thus  sub-  \ 
divided :— 9950  square  mdes  of  sand  capable  of  arable  culti-  ( 
vation,  2830  of  heath,  2CGiJ  of  black  rich  earth,  1990  of  loani 
and  marl,  1 050  of  meadows  and  swamps,  902  of  marshes^  | 
94U  of  woods  and  forei%ts,  735  of  graaing  grounds,  257  of 
drifr-sajid,  and  25B  of  lakes  oJid  streams. 

Demnark  possesses  no   mountains,  but  &  range  of  hill 
traverses  the  whole  peninsula  €rgm  »outh  to  Qodiu  ke«piti| 
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a  LolfaiDd,  or  Ualuui ;  islnid.  Palfter  J  • 

4.  Adlberg;  I«lnnil«.  Goci,  Oflland,  fte. 

5.  Viborir:  Mandi,  Lotne  andFnor 

6.  Aftrhiiiisi  island,  Anholt 

7.  Kibe;  iblaud.  Fanoe 
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ft»7  900  i  Oilen-HM-  (8/30)  Nyebor^  t*HH>J.  Aneua  Clft<i30> 
•  .Svfn»H)rKl34W»). 
St.  Nak>kow(a200). 
AalborjrCTUiOj. 
-^-  ^*     VilH»ra  (34.T0). 
MOe  523.900     Aurhuus  ((WUO).  RandtfTi  C6450). 

" ^Zi  I  KIIh?  (2400  >.  Koldiu"  (.«*»),  Ffcderieia  (4m>. 

14.348         l.»».800i„„^\„  13^00). 


9,  Apenrade;|'^ 
l^  6.   Gottorir;l9 

,,   ,   ,. , including  therii     3,444 

islaudfl  of  Fuhr,  Aerue.  Als,  Notdstrand.  attd  Feuern.   I  *^. 

'  K 
DUOUY  of 
HoLsTMic.orIIoi.»TKK».— 1,  Beiidtbnnf;  9,  Boraerfioln. 
Kiel,  and  Cronihagea;  3.11oen;  4.  Civmar;  6,  Nea- 
mriiisicr}   6.SU'iuburK;   7.  Segebcrv :  8,  Traventhal ;  i  ^     ttooa 
9,  Reinlu'ck.  Also  the  district*  of   North  and   South '- 
Ditmarvk,   Raunu,    H«'rihorn,   and  Piunebarg,  and 
etiuealriau  district*,  ItiehoOk  Kitlr  Piceii,  fco. 

DwtHT  of  , 

LauKNBCaar^Ratxcburg.  Lauenbnrg.  Sehvanenbtck,  imdl 

Sieinhorst,  with  the  equestrian  dtetitota.  / 


CoumiKi.  f  TMlaud.  Dlstr..  Worth,  Soath,  &  West  87,900 
£ur«pe«a.  1  Fueror  Islands      «        •        .        «  490 

{Greenland 4.530 
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8t.Th0Biai>           .  174 

St-  John's    f 
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Atiu—Ka^t  Indies.  Trnnqucbor,  Frederiasnagorek >      646 
Balasoxe,  and  island  of  Nicobar  •        .-      ) 
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9i.479 


43,660 

65.032 

in  general  near  to  the  eastern  coasts,  and  terminating  with  I 
Cape  Sliagen  (Skagens-Odde),  the  extreme  point  of  North 
Jutland.  Its  loftiest  points  are  the  Himmelsber(^,  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Skanderburg,  North  Jiitland,  which  is  1200 
feet  high  according  fo  some,  and  1800  feet  according  to 
others;  the  l^bierg-Daas,  700  feet,  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Viborg,  and  the  Askehoy,  690  feet.  There  is  also  a  range 
of  hil&,  called  the  Fyen  Alps*  in  the  island  of  Fyen,  or 
Fiincn,  which  runs  Arom  the  north-easternmost  point  to  the 
south -easternmost  at  Svenborg,  bending  always  towards 
the  south-western  coast:  its  highest  summit  does  not 
exceed  400  feet.  The  chief  mass  of  the  Seeland  hills  in- 
clines towards  the  eastern  coast,  and  extends  flrom  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  Sound  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  it»land :  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  Man< 
gelberg,  near  Hirschholm,  to  the  north-west  of  Copenhagen, 
which  is  560  feet  in  height. 

Tlie  western  coasts  of  Jutland  tfnd  Holstein  are  quite 
flat,  and  protected  from  the  North  Sea,  or  West  Sea 
as  it  i^  termed  by  the  Danes,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ost-See  (East  Sea,  or  Baltic),  by  sand-hills  and 
dykes  in  South  Jiitland,  or  Schleswig.  The  eastern 
coasts  of  Jutland,  as  well  as  the  ndand-coasts,  are  abrupt 
and  precipitous,  formed  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  called 
Klinte  by  the  natives:  the  Moens-klint,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  of  Moens,  which  stretches  above  ten 
miles  out  into  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  fossils  and 
numerous  waterfalls.  The  north-eastern  shores  of  Sceland 
are  separated  from  Sweden  bv  the  Sound,  or  Ear-Sound, 
(Ore-Sund,  so  denominated  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
form  to  the  human  ear),  the  well-known  entrance  into  the 
Baltic,  which  ts  about  70  miles  in  length  from  the  Swedish 
point  of  Kullen-Cattegat  to  Falsterboe,  and  l^  mile  (7986 
feet)  in  breadth  between  Helsing()r(Elseneur)and  Helsing- 
Wg,  where  it  is  narrowest:  in  mid-channel  it  varies  from  10 
to  19  fathoms  in  depth.  Between  the  western  side  of  Seeland 
and  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Fiinen  lies  a  second 
entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called  The  Great  Belt,  which  is 
about  9  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point  between  Nyeborg 
and  Kor^oer,  and  varies  from  five  to  twenty-five  fhthoms  in 
depth,  but,  on  account  of  sandbanks  and  rocks,  is  dithcult 
of  navigation  for  larg^  ships.  Between  the  western  coast 
of  Fiinen  and  eastern  coast  of  Jutland  and  the  island  of 
Alstni,  or  Als,  is  a  third  entrance,  called  The  Little  Belt, 
winch  is  not  moro  than  tKree  quarters  of  a  mile,  or  4100 
feet  wide,  next  Middelikhrt,  where  it  is  most  confined ;  it  is 
about  46  miles  in  length,  is  haiardous  to  navigate,  and  just 
above  Middelfiihrt  is  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Frede- 
rieia.  in  North  Jutland. 

The  coast  uf  Denmark  is  indented  in  several  paits  with 
Bay«  and  inlets,  here  called  Fiords,  or  Viigcn,  the  latter 
name  being  applied  to  the  smaller  bays.  The  lax^jest  of 
liMBe  fioffde  aito  the  Iae-Fiord»  on  th*  nortbeni  side  of 
tfHlMiaA  Of  SMlindirWlrieb  iPOOBOMtoi  wUii 
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(ler-Viord  on  the  oast,  and  the  Liim-Fiord  on  \hb  wot; 
it  is  about  74  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  rontite 
several  ixlunds.  The  Liim-Fiord,  whieh  intersettts  Noid 
Jiithuxl,  occupies  nearly  262  square  miles;  tbm  Kng^ 
kinpings  Fiord  is  to  the  south  of  the  last  mentioned  tay; 
and  the  Apcnrode,  Flensburg,  and  SckenfcM  Fioi^  oi 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  Jiitland. 

Denmai^  abounds  in  small  lakA,  the  most  oontidenUi 
of  which  are— the  Mus  Sec  (about  5  miles  kng  nd  4 
broad),  the  Viborg,  Skandorborg,  Qarboel,  ami  LsBgcne, 
in  Jutland ;  the  Arresee,  Esrmnsee  (celebrated  for  its  fid^ 
and  united  by  a  canal  with  the  Great  Beh),  tho  TiiBNb 
and  Loroesee,  in  Seeland;  the  Arrcskoesee  in  Funen;  tie 
Marienboersee  in  Laaland;  the  Ploener  and  Selentenees 
Holstein ;  and  the  Ratzeburgeraee  in  Lauenburg. 

As  no  inland  point  in  Denmark  is  more  than  35  or  H 
miles  fix)m  the  sea,  the  country  has  no  large  riven.  Tho 
Elbe  forms  the  sonthem  boundary  of  Lauenburg,  flmg  tin 
town  of  Laueuburg  to  thd  Hamburgese  district  cif  tbeVier- 
lande,  and  the  south-Western  boundary  of  Holstein,  ftes 
Altona  to  the  Mas-Qneller,  where  it  dischargoa  itself  isH 
the  North  Sea.  The  Danish  streams  wliich  flow  into  it  at 
the  Delvenau,  Bille,  Alster,  and  Stoer.  The  largest  of  do 
navigable  rivers  of  Denmark  is  the  Eyder,  which  vas 
considered  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  enpiie  of 
the  Franks  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  the  Genon 
empire  in  after-times';  it  flows  out  of  an  inionil  chcct  of 
water  near  B<)rdeshiolm  in  Holstein.  passes  wesmrd 
through  Rendsburg,  and  skirts  Friodrichatadt.  diriiliBf 
Holstein  fVom  Schleswig.  is  na\4gnblo  along  nearlv  tkt 
whole  of  its  course  of  about  105  miles,  and  enteiy  thefkfAi 
Sea  at  Tonningen,  at  tlie  south-western  exticnity  of 
Schleswig,  where  it  is  800  feet  in  width.  The  Tme,  i 
Holstein  river  also,  rises  near  Giselrade,  flows  soathmi 
through  the  Lauenburg  and  Liibeck  territories,  is  naviipUi 
throughout  tlie  greater  portion  of  its  course  of  idxmt  tf 
miles,  receives  the  Steckenitz,  and  winding  north  of  Liibeck, 
falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Travemiinde.  The  other  streanM 
which  water  Denmark  and  the  adjacent  island  and  is 
which  the  Danes  give  the  name  of  Aae,  scareoly  deserrs 
the  name  of  rivers ;  the  largest  of  them  are  tlie  fimlrnaBl 
in  North  Jiitland,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrrild  Heide^  m 
North  Jiitland,  Hows  through  several  lakes,  and  enters  thi 
Catlegat  near  Randers ;  the  NipsaaO,  in  Schleswig  whicb 
enters  the  North  Sea  at  Ribe ;  the  Schol.  Wid,  ami  Brede* 
aae,  in  the  same  duchy;  and  the  Susaae,  in  Sctdand,  irhiall 
flows  into  the  sea  at  Nestwod. 

Denmark  contains  four  large  canals.  Tlie  Schlcnriy 
and  Holstein  or  Eyder  Canal,  which  connects  the  Nortk 
Sea  with  the  Baltic,  was  formed  by  rendering  the  Bvdtf 
navigable  from  Rendsburg  to  Kluvensik,  whence  the  caeal 
takes  an  easterly  direction  through  the  northern  exiie- 
mity  of  Lake  Flembade,  there  erosaea  the  ranM  of  kiHi 
whicb  tiovene  tha  paunaula  of  iiitlan^  mad  MdMBit 
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timm  Barth  to  south,  and  lerii»tnatc*s  in  the  Kieler 
Fohrde,  a  tmy  of  the  Bait  if  between  Kiel  and  Fried- 
rirltsoii^  It-H  gn^alcst  elevation  above  the  k*M*l  of  the 
Baltic  IS  ^27  ft?et;  }t&  length  from  Retid*huTg  tu  its  ler- 
matatioii  is  about  27  miles;  it  bus  seven  bridges  and  aa 
Ofiiy  sluices;  ts  lOU  fiHit  broad  at  l!ie  surface*  nml  24  at 
|^<>ltom ;  it  IS  1 U  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  receiving  veiiaelii 
~Mi  ttms  burthen.  Its  supply  of  crater  is  derived  fmnj 
Flembude  lake.     The  Steckcnitz  Canal  in  l  /. 

wrhirh   unites  the  Elbe  witli  the  Baltic  by  eon? 
l>elvenau  wiih  the  MiiUner  S  *         . ,  and  i  rtur,  was 

coiHitrurted  in  1390,  and  v  mnuuication  be- 

tween Lauenburg  on  the  Eim-  iun  Ln.iLrk  ou  the  Truve. 
Tin?    Dune^kiold  Cunal,   on  the  island  of  Seeland,  vhirh 
'■^^iruclud  by  Cuunt  DuucsUiald  Siiuisoe,  between  the 
iO  and  1812.   f^ives  arrets  from  the  soul  hraslern 
i  the  Great  Belt  to  that  quarter  of  the  issland  which 
t  Ingram  and  timber;  it  begins  at  Noesdyljroe, 
igsteJt,  and  is  carried  for  about  23  miles  to  Nest- 
near  ihe  Baltic  shorp,     Tlie  Odensee  Oanal  eonneets 
see,  the  capital  of  Fiinen.  with  the  sea, 
ineral  water*  have  been  brought  into  u*e  at  Gliiclts- 
in  Schleswig,  and  at  Bramstede   in  Holatein ;    and 
are  aaUoe  ?iprings  near  Oldoslohe,  in  the  same  duehy. 
le  proximity  of  the  sea  renders  the  climate  of  Denmark 
Lte,  considering  its  latitutk*.    The  cold  is  ^^i^atest  in 
Jutland,  and  least  in  the  adjoin^ing  island*,    Tlie 
itlier  ii  in  general  ver)  variable ;   rains  and  fo.p5  ore  of 
occurrence:  storms  arc  frequent ;  the  winter  cold 
not  Si'vere,   but  the  summer  heats   are  at  limes  over- 
©ring,    Tlie  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  grwt  %d- 
Ijige  to  a  country  whose  buil  u  of  so  sandy  a  nature, 
llK'rmotDeter  hcldum  ranges  above  20°  Reatimur  (77* 
iri^nhettK     The  barometer  varies  from  2Sl*  to  28*  6', 

of  Denmark^  wilb  the  exception  of  a  few 

.^.  residojit  in  Copenhagen,  AUona,  and  other 

.u  ul"  Gonnan  dijsccnt,  but  of  four  distinct  racen. 

i^^A,  who  iidmblt    Se4jland   and   the  circumjacent 

'     ■      V       1  ;i  jsmall  portion  of  Sebk^swig, 

1   timts:  they  u^^e  a  dialoct  of 

:  1  «t  1,350* out) :  tlie  pure  Ger- 

s  of  Hol-itetn  and  Lauenburg 

^''  •,  andwho*e  numbers  are 

I  lens »  w'lio  dvirell  alone  the 

_    :  ..1-      -^    .    .  oU  the  small  islands  \\\ 

a:  tlie  Angles,  who  live  between  the  1' 

^  and  the  Seliley  on  the  Baltic,  whose  ur. 

h^r»  are  estimated  at  about    70,OOU;  and  the   N<>r- 

*,  ivbrj  ^iropU?  Iceland  and  the  Faeroe  iblantU.    The 

I    of   Dtinmark,   its    duchies,    and    th« 

U   about    2,04f),oaa.     In   J  820,  it  was 

U;  lu  Ici-;.  1,932.153;  and  in  1833,  about  2,oi>»,0t)0. 

i^t  census  we  posscsa  is  that  of  the  year  176*.' 

rk   Proper,   whieh   includes  Jutland   and    the 

Qg  islanos:  tbc  then  population  was  78(i,aoo ;  in 

i  Microa&ed  to  840,000;  in  IbOl,  to  iiJ'-  '"**»'  ^'i 

W»fl^5l2;  and  in  1&34  to  l,223,8tm.     1 

*iBi«i  the  be j-nnn "Mr  r.f  1BU3,  contains      .   , 

-w4  »t  the  '  of  1 835,  43a/i5s.    In  the 

sod  mt  the  ba  •!&,  the  duchy  of  Holstem 

278*341,  and  :iai,Bb6  respectively. 

uo  IS  of  a  strong,  well-knit,  muscnlar  make ;  hia 

Uir,  cyo&  blue,  and  hair  communly  lij^it.  *  Tlie 

iCi*  Wn  Rothc,  a  native  UTiter,  *is  strength, 

_   have  i'nhenled  liborty.     Uo  is  susceptible  tff 

m,  and  ©ndurino^  feelings,  but  he  is  not  easily 

iw3  luu  mi  I  11  ^cn&o  than  wit,  and,  being 

potu'ul  dispivM  ^  at  every  side  of  a  question, 

I,  I  ted  in  98  lownn,   45 

^,v.  n-  .  and  49S5  villages, 

i^Uti  It  was  thus  clas- 

th«  \^_.  -  iiiiH  d  lu  each  class 

eJul'djun,  nt  on  the 

>«ri  1   teachers, 

icers  and  clcrku  ui  public  ullic^»»,  3(>,018; 

lilcrnrv  inr-ti,  artists,   nnd    '*nld<•nt^  5J>2*J  ; 

iiavnl 

I'l  in 

iu;i :  em- 

lid  handi' 
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T>ation«  are  not  de^eribed,  11,743*  tatal,  1,2^,800.    Thii 

rcfurn  applies  to  Denmark  and  H^..  /I,i,^;»i4  of  s;. .M^.^vvi^ 
and  Holstem  only;  nnd  it  is  •  of 

Ihtj  wliole  of  their  then  poputar  ,       j  ,ii> 

pendent  upon  agriculture  !  ubMStenee.    Tho  pio- 

poriion  of  births  to  livinf:  -ds  is  1  m  32;  and  of 

dt  iving  individuuU  liu  40*    The  prf^portioii  of 

ni  the  population  in  llie  lo  years  ending  in  1834 

was  1  iij  1  *1.  On  an  i*\erace  the  issue  of  each  TOarria«rr  was 
't&  children.  In  the  sttme  year  toe  town  pttpidMTion  *  on- 
sisicd  of  *J«J5/il*i,  und    ■  *  183, 

Dcnraark  is  pre-«in  The 

roost  fertile  jwirtF.  nrt  i  LiKHifum  unn  i'alsler, 

and  nvxi  to  ihem  ^-  1  n  1  u  I  iu-Ka;  but  agriculture  ik 
not  so  >-kiiruliy  '•  ^  '  *"   *i^^-^-  »...r^:  ^^  ^^^ 

Holstein  aiid  Ilai  n  and 

8ouihern  DitmaiM.  i  ^  j      ..    ^.  „    ,  where 

the  most  perfect  tdlug^  in  Denmark  prevails,  Jutland 
has  the  least  productive  soil  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
a  ponsiderable  portion  of  its  western  as  wtll  na 

those  of  Schleswig  and  Hd^rtdn,  tV  -  sder  to  the 

Liimfiord,  being  wholly  unavailab  idiural  purpo'^es. 

The  Danes,  as  a^iriculturist^  are  ti  energy,  mtelh- 

geiice,  and  thriftiness.  Their  backwardness  in  this  reaped 
arises  from  a  variety  of  cause«»  of  whieb  the  chief  are,  us 
Olufeen,  one  of  tl  -    ,  n*  remarks,  that  the  cuili- 

vator  is  rarely  pi  soil,  that  lie  is  over  bur- 

thencd  with  duo  uui  -.  i  w  . -.*  that  there  is  too  great 
an  extent  of  common  lands,  that  his  capital  ia  too  Bmall, 
and  that  property  h  too  much  subdivided. 

Denmark  and  the  adjacent  islands  eottlain  an  area  of 
about  21,471  sciuurL  ni:]L^  or  13.742,090  aeroa.  Of  this 
area  there  ha^-e  o*  1  to  tuseful  ]»arpaBefi  about  1 6,266 

square  miles,  or  i  i icres;  being  nearly  76  in  every 

100  acres.     This  cjuautuy  i^  composed  of  about  8,G33,f;ou 
acres  of  arable  land  :  6(f4,B00  of  meadows;  470,400  of  pas- 
tures, fitc,;   and  537,1J«H»  m  wood*  and  forests;   besides 
abotit   107,5^^0  ftf  arable  and  meadnw  or  ^sture  land,  and 
5fi,320  ir'    ■       V     '^  '  "       ^      '        ^  '  ■      _r 

The  a\i  i- 

mated    Ht    .1  f  \e, 

4,450,OUU   of  ^ook- 

wheal,   245,(»Ov  ,-,    r^u.  ^..  .  ......o,    .  t, 

i.iO(»,oao  tons  of  potatoes,  2MIII  eif*is  « 

jHiunds  of  tobacco.     It  is  slat^  b)    .    .  .,c 

rly  eitpijrts  of  this  prodtice,  on  an  average  ot  ten  venrs 

il    to    1830),  were  from  1H)0,««0  to  yi»O,0O«  quarierH; 

namely,   wheat.    !3tt<M>0  quarters;   rye,    i^A,O«0;  barlev, 

315,000:    oats,   2m\M^;    buekwheat,    17,000;    peas    nnd 

beans,  14.000:  and  rape^eed,  7«.00f>:  be**ides  24i»im>  qunr- 

tcrs  erf  nmh  nnd  !t),500  of  me«l  and  flour.     By  «  rtiurn 

nent,  the  avera^  exports  of  e«. 

3  4  were— 'wlieat,  1 03, 30  ^  qci  u 

M>  '      mdoats,  171,^54.     <  '  i 

exj  K-i,  and  of  the  rapr 

Ihaii  ium  iii.u^  .tn  iiuii  Jje  Danish  due  hie«.  ,;^  ..  j,,  ,,i 
that  agriculture,  though  eomparath ely  backward,  bus 
made  oonKtderablo  advance,  not  only  in  the  latter  pro- 
vinces, but  in  the  fiorthem  narts  and  island*,  it  niny 
be  obscncd  that  Jutland  kni  the  inlands  did  not  pro- 
duce satRcient  grain  for  their  own  consumption  iti  fbe 
last  centnry,  whereas  they  now  afford  a  t«und«i»  of  at 
least  50,000  quartern  for  foreip^n  markeU,  MMrb  flax 
and  hemp  is  also  raised,  but  little  of  srirjieHnr  qutilitt, 
and  in  the  whole  srnrrely  enmigh  <br  donn 
poses.  Denmark  prodiuw*  the  usual  kinds  of  v 
but  horticulture  is  ' 

the  vicinity  of  ihr 

and  Gliickstadt,     \^iiti  ir^pL-vj    il»iiii 
commoner  descriptions  are  produced;  I  i 

rather  to  quantity  than  quabty.      'IJ.         ^^ 1 

proj>erty  in  Denmark  Pftipcr  (Jiitlnnd  and  the  isbnd«> 
IS  cstiinaled  at  31B,00O,000  of  banco  dollars  tabout 
25,675,000/0 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  ts  m\  nlTJeet  of  mftt 
attention.    The  light  Itenish  an^l  m  breeSs  of 

horses  are  couaUy  \'Tiluable  in  tht .  lor  eavjilry 

purposes  ann  the  olhtr  for  dranght.  The  Jutland  breod  is 
siioilsir  in  flj^ore  and  extraction  to  the  Hoistein,  but  has 

no^  -  ,",  ^  '  -  :.  ■  ■■■  '  ■  :  '  -  ■  !- 
rir  [ '  :^ 


tyfjk       liOfitiU   f      ClilmiiUJT',        iif^    V    :;,      |'Wt3ViJ<3       Tl  i^V^V      W'-U-     ^    Vf  Vii-UUkVLA    i 


iU,    tliv    V^Virv* 


,11-1,     ji  J.  lumii,!  I  1 1,     irt 

.  and  the  duchies  is 
.utioii3»  on  ft  ten  yem' 
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amrage,  ara  about  76(M)  annually.  In  1931,  as  many  as 
12,350  wcrt  flcnt  abroad.  The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  is 
on  an  extensive  iicale,  chieHy  with  a  view  to  the  making  of 
butter  and  cheese  and  ialted  beef  ITie  stock  of  all  ages  is 
estimated  at  1,607,000;  and  the  number  exported  oiverages 
yearly  about  23.800  oxen,  6800  cows,  and  6760  calves.  Of 
butter  alone  upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  pounds'  weight 
have  been  the  annual  average  export  of  tlie  lait  ten  years. 
Cheese  (about  9200  cwt.  exported),  lard,  salt  meat,  hides, 
and  skins  are  likewise  exported  in  great  quantities.  Lan;e 
flocks  of  sheep  are  kept:  the  best  native  breeds  are  the 
Eyderstedt  ana  Frisian  in  Schleswig,  and  the  Jiitland  race; 
but  they  are  reared  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and 
milk,  from  which  last  cheese  is  made,  than  for  their  wool. 
The  stock  is  estimated  at  about  1,900,000,  of  which  about 
'20,000  have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino 
breed.  The  quantity  of  wool  annually  obtained  is  said  to 
he  about  4,880,000  pounds'  weight,  and  the  quantity  ex- 
ported is  about  1,080,000.  Of  swine,  Denmark  possc^sM.^ 
three  species,  tho  best  of  which  is  the  Jiitland  sort;  their 
numbers  are  about  450,000 ;  the  annual  consumption  about 
'^:>0,000 ;  and  the  yearly  export  about  20,000.  Poultry  of 
all  kinds  are  raised,  particularly  geese,  of  whidi  about  two 
millions  are  annually^  killed.  Much  honey  and  wax  is 
made  in  Fiinen.  Falster,  and  Bornholm,  and  also  from  the 
bees  on  the  heaths  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  IIol- 
stein;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  adequate  to 
the  domestic  consumption. 

The  tisheries  form  a  very  essential  branch  of  national 
industry:  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
]>aniHh  rivers  being  well  stocked  with  fish,  afford  abun- 
dant and  profitable  employment  to  the  inhabitants  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  long  line  of  coast.  The  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Liimfiord,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  north- 
east(;rn  coast  of  Jiitland,  are  the  most  important  with  re- 
gard not  only  to  the  herring  trade,  but  otlier  descriptions 
of  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  c<^  salmon,  eels,  flat-fish,  shell- 
fish, &c. :  they  employ  upwards  of  250  boats,  and  1000  men 
belonging  to  tho  adjacent  coaat»  besides  a  great  number  of 
vessels  from  other  parts,  among  which  are  above  100  large 
barks,  here  called  Quasen,  which  resort  here  from  See- 
land,  Fiinen,  and  Bomholm.  The  average  annual  produce 
of  salted  herrings  in  this  quarter  alone  is  from  40,000  to 
50,000  tons,  of  which  between  15,000  and  20,000  are  ex- 
ported; in  some  years,  indeed,  the  catch  lias  proved  so 
abundant,  that  the  export  has  amounted  to  40,000.  Tho 
herring  fishery  in  the  Great  Belt  gives  occupation  to  more' 
than  100  vessels.  Oysters  are  in  Holstein  a  crown  mono- 
poly, which  is  let  fi)r  about  1200/.  per  annum.  Seals  aro 
taken  on  the  Jiitland  coast  about  Eyderstedt,  and  their  fiit 
is  converted  into  oil.  Thero  is  an  association  for  the  her- 
ring fishery  at  Altona,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  twenty  or 
thirty  vessels.  The  Danes  also  take  an  active  part  in  the 
cod-fishery  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  whale-fishery  off  the 
shores  of  Greenland. 

Tho  fine  forests  which  once  enriched  the  Danish  soil 
have  gone  to  decay  firom  want  of  care  and  from  wasteful 
consumption.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  Denmark 
Proper  and  the  duchy  of  Schleswig ;  and  Olufsen  himself 
dtjcs  not  estimate  their  present  area  at  more  than  about  840 
square  miles.  One  fourth  of  them  is  crown  property.  The 
woods  strotch  northward  from  the  Schley,  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Jiitland  to  the  Liimfiord ;  there  are  wng  tracts  of 
them  also  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Fiinen,  from  Bo- 
gense  to  Svenborg.  The  woods  of  Seeland,  Falster,  and 
Laaland  are  of  low  growth.  The  pine  is  the  prevalent  tree, 
intermixed  with  the  beech,  oak,  and  birch.  Denmark  is 
dependent  for  her  supplies  of  timber  on  Norway,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  com- 
pelled, in  many  parts,  from  the  positive  absence  of  wood,  to 
resort  to  any  substitute,  such  as  manure,  straw,  haulm,  &c. 
for  fuel.  There  is  little  inland  game  but  what  is  found  in 
the  royal  and  other  forests;  but  groat  numbers  of  wild 
waterfowl  are  killed  on  tlie  islan£  along  the  Schleswig 
coasts  and  in  other  parts. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mines  or  metals  whatever;  nur 
any  minerals  of  importance,  except  coals,  freestone,  and 
salt :  the  coal-pits  in  Bomholm  have  been  abandoned, 
and  thero  is  but  one  saltwork,  that  at  Oldesluhe  in  Hol- 
stein, which  yields  about  5000  tons  annually.  The  supply 
of  salt  is  drawn  firom  Portugal,  Liineburg,  &c.  Amber 
is  collected  on  the  Hitze,  a  sandbank  on  the  western 
coast  of  Jiitland;  it  is  both  of  the  white  and  deep  yellow 
Junda.    Pott«n*  and  poroelaia  wrths  aro  alio  obtained. 


Peat  is  got  wherever  there  are  l&wanapt,' and  et^y  TiHihge 
in  those  parts  has  bog-land  assighed'for  its  supply. 

In  a  country  where  agricultural  piirsuifs  create  a  greater 
demand  fbr  labour  than  what  the  population  is  competent 
to  furnish,  any  great  development  of  man nfoctnrfng  in- 
dustry cannot  reasonably  be  looked  for.  In  fact,  out  of  a 
population  of  upwards  of  two  millfons,  we  are  told  that 
there  are  not  above  85,000  hands  engaged  in  lai%c  manu- 
ikctures,  and  in  mechanical  employments  altogether  about 
300,000.  The  Danish  captal  is  the  chief  seat  of  nia- 
nufacture,  and  we  refbr  to  the  article  Copbnhagstt  for 
the  details.  Altona  is  next  in  importance:  its  priticipal  pro- 
ductions are  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton j^oods,  leatlier,  soap, 
refined  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Lace  is  made  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  in  and  about  Tondem;  and  some  u 
so  fine  as  to  be  worth  thirty  or  fort}-  shillings  a  yard. 
There  are  large  tobacco  manufactures,  but  they  are 
said  not  to  prwluce  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  Tlie  woollen  manufacture<^  which  are 
estimated  to  produce  about  350,000  yards  of  coarse  and 
middling  clotns,  are  chiefiy  in  Copienhagen,  Fredericia, 
and  other  parts  of  Denmark  Proper,  and  the  cotton  m  the 
same  capital,  Altona,  Roskilde,  Christ  tan  felde,  and  H>< 
nerau.  There  are  24  paper  mills  in  the  kingdom,  whose 
annual  produce  is  about  1,200,000  reams;  Randcrs  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  glove  manufacture:  and  Ftiedricks- 
viirk,  Lyngby,  and  iiaraldskjaer,  of  the  manufacturi'  of 
ironwares,  next  to  the  metropolis.  Linens  are  made  at 
Kion^  and  Holsteinborg,  and  in  most  parts  constitute  the 
occasional  employment  of  the  cottagers  fi)r  the  purpo^  of 
supplying  their  own  wants.  Straw  hats,  sailclcth,  glass,  sosp, 
Icatner,  ^tpetre,  gunpowder,  and  arrns,'plated  ;roods,<Una 
and  earthenware,  beer  and  spirits,  thread,  refined  sugar, 
soda,  and  potashes,  are  among  the  productions  of  Danish 
industry.  The  brandy  distilleries  exceed  3000  in  uum^r 
and  there  are  npwaiils'of  401)0  hands  employed  in  raakfaw 
wooden  shoes  in  various  parts  of  Jiitland.  The  peasants 
Ikmilies  make  their  own  woollen  clothing  in  general,  whi<A 
is  composed  of  a  coarse  stuff  term^  wadmel,  and  indeed 
there  are  few  articles  of  domestic  use,  whether  utensils  or 
for  apparel,  which  are  not  made  by  their  own  hands. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  better  adapted  «■ 
more  favourably  situated  in  manv  respects  for  commoce 
than  Denmark.  It  is  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  and  poseiesses 
])eculiar  advantages  for  a  rea'dv  and  cheap  intercourse  with 
all  the  maritime  Duli'.ms  of  tluropc.  Copenhagen  is  the 
central  point  of  the  Danish  foreiga  trade,  which  has  been 
greatly  favoured  by  tho  neutral  policy  wliicli  the  government 
has  endeavoured  to  pursue  during  the  lust  hundred  yean 
and  more.  Navigation,  in  which  above  50,000  hands  are 
employed,  is  a  groat  source  of  profit  to  the  country,  for  the 
Danes' navigate  their  vessels  on  cheaper  terms  than  manT 
of  their  competitors,  and  are  excellent  mariners,  on  whico 
account  they  are  the  carriers  for  other  countries,  partieih 
larly  to  the  Mediterranean  and  LcNant.  This  branch  flf 
commerce  is  on  the  increase:  in  1825,  Denmark  had  3876 
vessels  of  the  total  burthen  of  118,393  tons  ;  in  1829.'  3«91. 
burthen  128,084  tons;  and  at  present  their  number  is  esti 
mated  at  upwards  of  3700,  in  burthen  143,800  tons.  In  the 
first  three  years  of  the  ])re8ent  century  the  average  arrirah 
of  Danish  and  Norwegian  ships  in  foreign  ports  were  anini 
ally  3933,  of  the  total  burthen  of  401,351  tons,  of  wlneS 
the  Norwegian  constituted  one  half  at  least;  in  ISSO. 
they  had  increased  to  4029  of  236,650  tons  burthen,  Ibt 
Denmark  alone.  This  increase  will  appear  the  grader, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  between  the  years  1807*uid 
1810,  as  many  as  900  vessels  were  lost  or  captuxvd,  br 
which  the  trading  ships  of  Denmark  were  in  1S14  r^iicvd 
to  so  small  a  number,  that  their  united  burthen  did  not 
exceed  74,520  tons.  In  1831,  the  tonnage  of  theBritiA 
vessels  which  arrived  in  the  Danish  ports  was  16,5)9 
(vessels  96);  and  in  1835,  22,249  (vessek  120).  The  trade 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  West  and  East  Indk 
cobnies  is  quite  free;  the  busiest  trafllc  is  carried  on  with  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  the  value  of  the  native  produce 
and  manufactures  annually  exported  to  all  parts  is  about 
15,000,000  dollars  or  2,340,000/.  The  trade  with  Nonray, 
which  takes  much  grain,  tallow,  soap,  &c.  from  Denmari, 
employs  200  or  300  Danish  ships,  and  that  'with  Iceland. 
Greenland,  and  the  Facroe  Islanas  is  of  some  importance.  In 
a  preceding  page  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  export  of 
grain;  among  the  other  articles  of  exportation' are  butter, 
cheese,  brandy  (about  380^  pipes),  salted  and  smoked  meals 
(about  3,400/000U».)»  horned  cattle  (about  ^1,0,00  besdsX 
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liorset,  skins  and  hid«a,  whale  and  train  mli,  eyder-down, 
woollens,    fish,    tallow,   briatlea^  &c,      Denmark^  on    the 
other  hand,  imporU  wines,  halt,  ailk,  woola,  and  cotton,  cotton 
maniifactufes,  timbeft  c'oals,  colonial  produce,  brandies,  and 
spirits,  glaas,  ft  ax  and  hemp,  dnnjjs,  See  to  the  extent  of 
about  14,000,000  dollare,  or  2,270.000/-  yearly.    The  public 
trading  a&sociations  consist  of  the  Royal  A&iatic  Company, 
which  has   10  vessels  employed  in   the  China  and  East 
ludta  trade,  and  the  privilegea  Bailie  Company,  which  car- 
ries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Baltic  |>ort?i :  both  of 
tbem  are  establiahed  in  Copenhagen.     There  is  a  brisk 
iatercourse  by  sea  between  the  several  ports.     The  chief 
nlaces  of  trade  are  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Kiel,  Koersoer, 
Helsingor,  Odeojsee,  ViDorjr,  Randers,  Flensburj^,  St  hles- 
wig,  Aalborgj  Rendsburg,  Tondem»  Aarhuus,  Gliickbladt, 
Neustedt,  and  Itzehoe.     At  Copenhagen  there  are  a  Board 
of  Internal  Economy  and  Commerce,  a  National  Bank,  an 
Exchange  and  Loan  Bank,  and  a  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany ;  and  at  Altuna,  an  Exchange,  Loan,  and  Discount 
Bank.     By  the  royal  decree  of  May,  1817,   na  individual 
can  carry  on  trade  who  has  not  attained  his  majority  and 
taken  up  his  citizenship*     Foreigners, are  allowed  to  make 
uurchase.^   in   the  wholesale  way,  but  not  to   sell   goods* 
None  can  become  wholesale  dealers  in  towns  but  such  as 
tre  owners  of  vessels,  or  parts  of  vessels,  to  the  extent  of  26 
tons  at  the  least,  and  have  deposited  the  requisite  sum  iu 
the  treasury.     No  clerk  can  be  employed  who  is  under  ]8 
ytsari  of  a-^e.  The  Schleswigand  Hol*iein  canal  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Denmark 
and  the  Baltic:  in  1807,  1597  vessels  passed  through  it;  iji 
IS14,  20d0  ;  in  1323,  24(»8;  and  in  1B30.  2999. 

Denmark  is  an  absolute  and  hereditary  monarchy, 
founded  on  three  fundamental  laws ;  tho  Act  of  Sove- 
reignty of  1661,  the  Kind's  I^w  (/kOM^tf  i*oet^«>  of  i665» 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  whole  nation,  and  the  Native  Sub- 
jects Law  f/?jJ/o/^*  TstUn}  of  1776.  As  duke  of  HoUtein 
and  Lauenbnrt^,  the  king  is  a  member  of  the  German 
Confedtiration,  holds  the  tenth  rank  in  point  of  precedency, 
ha^  three  votes  iu  I  he  full  assemblies  of  the  flut,  tv.iv^  ^ 
yearly  quota  of  2000  tlorins  (about  90£.)  towar 
pcnscs  of  the  contMeration*  and  furnishes  a  c^rti  .jf 

3900  men  to  the  tenih  corps  of  the  confederate  army.  The 
wvereign  must  be  of  the  Augsburg  cunfession  of  failh,  and 
must  uphold  its  ascendancy  in  his  dominions.  He  attains 
his  majority  on  reaching  his  fourteenth  year:  descendants 
in  the  male  succeed  to  the  crown  in  preference  to  those  in 
tlje  female  line.  The  sovereign  fixes  the  allowances  to  he 
made  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  his  own  free 
wiU:  all  legislative  and  administrative  acts  proceed  from 
his  own  will  and  pleasure.  The  orders  of  knighthood  are 
the  order  of  the  Elephant,  instituted  in  1 458 :  the  Dane- 
brog  order,  founded  in  1219,  and  now  bestowed  for  eminent 
•srvices,  and  the  order  *  De  T Union  Parfaite,'  founded  by 
the  consort  of  Christian  VL  in  1732,  and  admiiting  both 
of  male  and  female  knights.  The  nobility  consist  of  one 
duke,  nineteen  counts,  and  twelve  barons.  In  Holsteio 
tnd  Schleswi>i;  there  is  an  equestrian  community  of  about 
twenty  seignorial  familitfs,  who  enjoy  the  rents  and  profits 
of  all  the  sequestrated  mona'itic  estates,  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  exclude  the  re* 
maining  moiety  of  the  noble  landholders  in  these  provinces 
^m  all  participation  in  that  revenue.  By  a  decree  of  the 
IMh  of  May*  1834»  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  four 
electoral  districts,  each  of  which  has  at  present  its  provin- 
cial n«fTnLly*  ihcse  districts  are  the  Danish  Islands, 
wlr  L»   from    sixty-six  to  seventy  representatives; 

Jill  111  fifty-one  to  fifty-five;  Schleswig,  forty-four ; 

and  Holstein,  furty-eight.  The  states  of  Lauenburg  arc  of 
antient  date:  they  consist  of  the  nobiUty,  hierarchy,  and 
mpresentativea  of  towns,  but  seldom  meet  in  full  assembly, 
their  affairs  being  despatched  by  a  deputation  who  liotd 
annual  councils  under  the  presidency  of  a  marshal.  The 
four  provincial  assemblies  must  be  called  together  at  least 
once  in  two  years:  their  consent  is  necessary  to  all  altera- 
lions  in  laws  affecting  persons  or  properties,  public  imposts, 
or  requisitions  for  the  national  service ;  and  they  are  al- 
lowed to  propose  laws  for  the  sovereign's  adoption,  and  to 
lodge  a>in}ilaints  against  any  of  the  public  authorities. 

Tne  privy  c^juncd  is,  by  tlie  rescript  of  May,  IBM,  the 
hi[;he$»t  hjiird  in  dom^tic  affairs :  it  is  composed  of  the 
kis  ident,  a  vice-president,  and  six  members.     Tlie 

mi  J  isists  of  a  minister  for  the  land  revenues,  fita, 

for  taju^  and  trade,  Ibr  foreign  affairs,  for  justice  and  policei 


in  Denmark  Proper,  for  the  same  departments  in  Schle«':ng 
and  Holstein,  for  the  war  department,  and. for  naval  ail'airs. 
The  supreme  coiu't  of  justice  is  in  Copenhagen.  There  is  a 
governor  for  Schleswig  and  Holstein  ;  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  the  African  possessions,  and  the  East  Indian  stjttle- 
menls,  have  each  of  them  a  governor  also.  A  Land-vogl, 
or  lieutenant,  governs  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  a  S lifts-am t- 
mann,  or  high  baihfT,  is  at  the  head  of  the  public  authorities 
in  Iceland. 

The  Danish  Budget,  showing  the  probable  Receipt  and 
Expenditure  of  the  public  Income  of  the  kingcbm  of 
Denmark,  for  the  year  183^ : — 


I.  Ordinary  llvvcnuci 
atJd  R4PC«{t>li. 
1.  Land  Tux      .  .  .         , 

fl.  Jlou*e  T«  ,  ,  . 

3.  (rusiom*  nod  tvjtcUc  .  , 

4.  Tnx  Qfi   Rank,  and  Stkrin  of! 

Civil  offlMFi       ;.  ,        I 

5.  j^iampa  .  .  «         * 

6.  Tux   on  Property    iatioriUd  cr\ 

trail  iftfrftfti 

7.  Fi-01  of  i  u«tM«  CQorU  ami  oiliev  \ 

Public  OlUrr* 

8.  WcKHti  «fid  Fornt*,  and  0lbet| 

t-rn«n  Landi         ,  , 

9.  trf>llexy 
10.  MliKcMatK-oiii 


ProfMr. 


Sorting. 

£994.MS 
36.777 
3U,til 

S.S5S 

16,000 
17dl0 

e;»7 


^fes^aaa 


«tid 


79.UI 


15,000 
10.333 

14a.*45 
17J33 


T«tiil 
Amount, 


Sterliug. 

390  J2J 
£0>4«^ 

44ai\ 

21,066 
165^5 

4&m 

7660 


^470.777 


3»  Mu:i  I  1  tin  actouut  of  Property  dUpow?*!  of 

Ik  Revenue*  ufihe  UVjiI  tiutift  iflKttdt 

^  Proc«edi  vi  \\nm  Sound  Tbil  .... 


^I.U9JlO 


114,444' 
5,Sfl5 


£t.M9.4l4 


"*  ■  '     ■    if 

1,  Ttif  Rriyiit  E4aUi*hmcn(. 

Surrlinjf. 

jt"  i-<i  til 

ir.iv^e 

ill.  Thl^  Army             *                .                 .             , 

'v^>  1  ,r6d 

IV.  Tlj*  NaT>           .                .                 ,                 . 

Vdi.y,! 

V.  Thtf  rukii.i«           ,                 .                 .             . 

J  5  :i  ^5 

VI.  Pcn«M»tit  nod  AU(i«»oce« 

Pfp,^P8 

VIL  I'lililk' Wofk*            .                .            .          , 

67.110 

Vnr.   [nthi>try«miTriid« 

6  a  33 

IX    ArtJAtid  .<(TifnM4. 

For  tbt?  Univtr«iiy  of  Kiel,  tncludlrm  MiM»l.| 
Ittneoiit  Lipca^es  for  ihc  Promollun  oX  Arti 
and  Science         .                .                 ,             J 

£SX>^^ 

TravelliHs;   Ex])eat«v  of    Yoaa^   Arllatt  «Bd> 
Lit«Tary  Mi'h        .                ,              ,             J   , 

1.6€5 

>       87.444 

Eiin?nie  of  iht!  TWatre  al  Copenhafen              »  ' 
X    1  i vn  M,bi.   [naUnlioaaaudlWaUotti 

6,55C 

Sim 

XI.  M...  -, ,>■■■•,►,«          .               .               .        , 

•            ■ 

44,789 

XI  L    t',,l,l.,:    i.fbt. 

Inti  re«t  upon  thr  Public  D*bt 

530,SS5 

[      «73,3M' 

* 

Ftii.4        .                ,                .               .       ''}    , 

1«5,77; 

To4idorptot»bleEzpefidJliu«  , 

£h^M\ 

f  ncomi*  in  1835 
£k)>«QdUiue     , 


jri,Sl9j44 


DeOciency  ..    iC      35.667  ^ 

The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant  religion,  but  erery 
other  i*  tolerated.  The  affairs  of  tho  national  church  are 
under  tliB  superintendence  of  the  eight  bishops  of  Seeland, 
Laaland,  Fiinen»  Ribe,  Aarhuus,  Viborg,  Als,  and  Aalburg, 
a  general-superintendent,  gixly-two  provosts,  and  1488  rui- 
nisters.  The  bishoprics  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown*  A 
decree  of  the  5th  December,  18U6,  attached  a  provost  to 
every  district  {ami)^  who  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and 
relieves  the  bishop  from  certain  duties,  particulurly  ihoie 
relating  to  the  auper^ision  of  scholastic  institutions.  The 
ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  Faeroe  I&landii  are  conducted 
by  a  provost  and  seven  mini*«ters ;  those  of  Iceland  by  a 
bishop,  resident  at  Skalholt,  and  182  clergymen;  tho-^e  of 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig  by  eleven  gen  -  -  '  '  ■  'rmtcndents, 
who  have  each  of  them  a  certain  nu  ,  lovostshipt* 

under  them,  amounting  to  165  in  aL,  ^^     .^     ^isiv-^ir.fir 
parishes ;    those  of  Holstein  by  thirteen  supei 
under  whom  are  135  provostghips  and  five  parisi  n 

arc  twelve  religious  communilies  in  Denmark  PnijeraiKl 
the  duchies ;  a  missionary  college  at  Copenhagen,  calkd 
the  *  Collegium  de  curau  evangelii  promovendo,'  founded  iJi 
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iili,  and  a  seminary  for  aJjproTcd  candidates  in  diTinity  in 
the  same  city.  Out  of  a  population  of  2,040,000  souls  there 
are  about  1300  Reformed  Lutherans,  2100  Roman  Catholics, 
900  Mennonites,  1500  Hermhuthers,  and  1700  Jews;  tlie 
remainder  arc  Lutherans.    The  number  of  parishes  is  1907. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  all  classes  in 
Denmark.  There  are  thirteen  seminaries  for  educating 
teachers,  upwards  of  2500  primary  schools,  and  2000  others 
on  the  Lancostcrian  plan;  thirty  gymnasia  or  grammar^ 
schools,  of  which  eighteen  are  in  Denmark  Proper,  four  in 
Schloswig,  six  in  Hohtein,  one  in  Lauenburg,  and  one  in 
Iceland ;  and  two  universities,  one  in  Copenhagen,  and  the 
other  in  Kiel;  the  first  luiinded  in  1479,ana  attended  by  about 
£0U  students,  and  the  other,  founded  in  1663,  and  attended 
by  about  300.  (For  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
see  that  article,  vol.  viii.,  p.  335.)  Anion*?  the  public  libraries 
arc  tlircp  in  Copenhagen  and  one  in  Kiel.  The  desi^ations 
of  »hc  eleven  societies  for  scientific  and  national  purposes 
\^1urh  ate  established  in  Denmark  arc  given  under  the 
beirl  of  CopEifHAOBif.  The  number  of  new  publications 
varies  fiom  200  to  250  annually ;  but  the  number  of  perio- 
d'cal  journals,  &c.,  which  amounts  to  between  seventy 
an<l  eighty,  is  large  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
population.  No  work  which  does  not  contain  more  than 
twenty-four  pa»es  can  be  published  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  director  of  police ;  and  any  offensive  reflec- 
tions or  libels  upon  foreign  potentates,  whether  original  or 
extracted  from  other  publications,  are  punishable  as  rais- 
(loinennours.  In  Iceland  there  prevails  so  ardent  a  thirst  for 
!vTi.»wle(lgc.  that  manuscript  copies  supply  the  want  of  printed 
')  K>k.s  and  there  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  individuals, 
a)),)\e  the  ages  of  12  or  14,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Danish  army  does  not 
exceed  6000  men  at  present,  independently  of  the  troops 
employed  in  the  colonies;  but  on  the  peace  footing  it  no- 
minally consists  of— the  engineers,  nineteen  officers  and 
thirteen  privates;  the  artillery,  449S  officers  and  privates; 
the  cavalry,  3302  olficcrs  and  privates;  and  the  infantry, 
31,026  oihcors  and  privates;  besides  a  corps  of  110  cadets, 
and  a  rocket-corps,  132,  the  total  numbers  being  39,099. 
A  sufficient  number  of  officers  and  others  always  remain  at 
the  dispu-al  of  the  crown  to  call  a  force  of  25,000  men  at 
any  liine  into  active  service.  "The  heads  of  the  army  in 
ls36  consisted  of  a  field-marshal,  two  generals,  three 
lieutenant-generals,  twelve  major-generals,  and  seven  brevet 
major-generals,  together  with  an  adjutant-general  and  a 
{|u:(r;erniaster-general,  &c  Every  soldier's  engagement  is 
f.ir  eight  years,  of  which  he  is  not  at  present  required  to 
pass  more  than  two  in  active  service.  Tlie  militia,  when 
callefl  out,  musters  59,000  rank  and  file. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the  navy  was  composed  of 
seven  ships  of  the  lino,  mounting  544  guns ;  eight  frigates, 
3 jO  guns ;  and  five  sloops,  five  brigs,  three  scliooners,  and 
three  cutters,  mounting  200  guns:  in  all  thirty-one  vessels 
"^ind  1094  guns.  To  these  must  be  added  fifty-six  gun-boats 
and  six  bomb-vessels,  &c.  The  chief  officers  consisted  of 
one  admiral,  two  vice-admirals,  two  rear-admirals,  sLx  com- 
manders, eleven  lieutenant-commanders,  two  captains, 
twentv-five  lieutenant-captains,  forty-one  forstrlieutenants, 
and  thirty- three  second-lieutenants. 

The  fortresses  and  fortified  ports  of  Denmark  are  Copen- 
hagen, Cronburg  Castle,  Korsoer,  Fredericia,  Friedrichsort, 
'  Friedrichshaven,  Rendsbnrg,  Christiansoe  near  Bornholm, 
Nyborg,  and  Gluckstadt.  The  chief  military  and  naval 
esiablishments  are  the  Cadet  Academy,  Copenhagen;  the 
.Arsenal  and  Archive  of  Charts,  in  the  same  city ;  a  cannon 
and  ball  foundry  at  Friedrichsvaerk ;  an  invalid  hospital  at 
Eokernforde ;  and  arsenals  at  Rendsburg  and  Randers. 

Hf'stmy.'^The  oldest  liistory  of  Denmark  is  pure  tradition, 
derived  from  the  suspicious  source  of  the  Icelandic  Legends 
or  Saga.  The  first  fkct  of  which  we  can  speak  is  that  the 
Cimbri,  a  branch  of  the  Normans  or  Scandinavians,  were 
the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 
and  Schleswig,  which  was  thence  called  The  Cimbrian 
Chcrsonesus.  They  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
fVom  their  taking  part  with  the  Teutones,  about  1 00  years 
before  the  Cluristian  ccra,  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Italy, 
in  the  times  of  Marius.  About  a.d.  250,  the  Groths  o'erran 
the  Scandinavian  territories  under  Odin  or  Wodun,  and 
imposed  rulers  of  their  own  on  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway.  Skiold,  Odin*s  son,  is  the  first  name  which  has 
descenaed  to  us  as  sovereign  of  Denmark ;  but  we  possess 
no  rocord  of  his  time  beyond  numerous  legendary  fh^- 


ments.    Denmark  appem  co^woi  to  bbto  bete  dlf  iiloii 
into  a  variety  of  iwtty  itates^  of  which  8kiold*«  deatendatt 
assumed  the  lordship  for  many  centuries,  snd  to  have  ba« 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  men,  whoae  principtl  ooenp^ 
tion  was  piracy.    The  Normans,  or  Anglet»  under  which 
designation  the  Swede  and  Norwegian  ss  well  n  the  Dane 
were  included,  during  the  dghtb  and  ninth  omturiei^  catB- 
blished  their  dominion  in  parts  of  Enidand,  which  fbgf 
distracted  by  their  inroads  until  the  miodle  of  the  afemtA 
century :  they  also  made  themselvea  raaiten  of  Nonnairij 
under  Rollo,  colonised  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  the  Ida  of 
Man,  Iceland,  and  part  of  Ireland,  and  puahed  their  aetda- 
menta  as  far  south  as  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily.    The  fint 
Danish  monarch  with  respect  to  whom  we  are  ehibM  to 
speak  with  certainty  was  Gorm,  or  Worm,  the  Old,  a  S}M- 
dinger,  who  brought  Jiitland  under  his  away  in  863;  and 
succeeded  between  that  date  and  the  year  9U0  in  aniiiiig 
every  state  in  Denmark  to  his  dominion.     Uia  son,  Ha- 
rold II.  the  Blue-Tooth,  introduced  Christianity  about  the 
year  072.    In  1000,  Sven,  his  grandson,  subjugated  part  of 
Norway,  and  in  1014  the  greater  part  of  England,  when 
he  soon  after  died;  in  1016,  his  grandson  Knud  the  Second 
or  Canute  the  Great,  posKssed  himself  erf  the  whcAe  rf 
England  and  part  of  Scotland ;  and  in  1030,  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Norway.    To  this  monarch  Denmark  was  in- 
debted for  her  greatness,  laws,  and  internal  organization 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  tjh* 
country.    His  successors,  however,  were  not  endowed  vith 
capacity  enough  to  preserve  his  dominion  in  its  intcgrhf : 
England  threw  o£f  their  yoke  in  1U34,  and  Norway  tn 
years  afterwards.    A  new  dynasty  out  of  the  female  liasrf 
Canute's  descendants  mounted  the  throne  in  1047i  ia  Ibe 
person  of  Sven  Magnus  Estritson  the  Third,  and  held  ik 
sceptre  for  four  hundred  years  afterwards ;  but  the  iendri 
system  erected  by  Sven  and  Canute  stripped  the  sovareiift 
of  his  authority,  rendered  the  Danish  king  dependent  sm 
the  voice  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  levelled  the  peaiua  H 
the  condition  of  a  serf,  reduced  agriculture  to  tna  hMI 
ebb,  and  surrendered  commerce  into  the  hands  of  theG» 
man  Hanse  Towns.    The  sovere^ns  were  forced,  bf  tto 
assembly  called  the  Handfaestningart   to  recognise  di 
states  of  the  kingdom  as  their  own  electoTa»  and  to  coant 
to  the  controul  of  a  council.    The  male  descendanti  of 
Magnus  Sven  became  extinct  with  Waldemar  the  lliiidii 
1  ;i75 :  and  Olaf  the  Fourth,  of  the  female  line,  'Waldsna^ 
grandson,  dying  in  1387,  his  mother,  Margaretta,  stykdlhi 
Northern  Semiramis,  ascended  the  throne  of  Deniasi 
She  acquired  Norway  by  inheritance,  and  having  inbdMi 
Sweden  by  fbrce  of  arms,  united  the  three  northern  kiw> 
doms  under  one  crown  by  the  Calmer  union  in  1 397.   tGi 
Swedes,  however,  could  never  be  brought  to  endotlUl 
league,  and  after  a  long  series  of  conteaia^  ultinmtslyi* 
noimccd  the  unbn  in  1523.    These  contests  undenaiflBi 
the  prosperity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  no  less  then  di 
perpetual  bnnls  between  the  sovereign  and  his  noUa  dR 
the  one  hand,  and  the  nobility  and  clen^y  on  the  otkir; 
the  population  decreaaed  greatly,  and  the  adjaceitt  tm 
swarmed  with  Danish  piratea,  while  trade  and  uatigaliia 
dwindled  to  insignificance.    Mar^axetta'a  line  haviogfir 
feited  the  throne  in  1439,  and  Enck  the  SeTenth  hanig 
been  deposed,  the  Danish  States  elected  Christian  Cdm 
of  Oldenbutg  king.     Christian  founded  the  univmiif  f 
Copenhagen  in  1478.    The  sway  of  his  deeceJMato  nA 
however  but  of  brief  duration,  for  his  grandson  Chriltiii 
the  Second,  sumamed  '  the  Wicked,*  naving  beeone  d^ 
noxious  to  all  partiesi  the  crown  waa  transferred  ft  In 
uncle  Frederic  the  First,  duke  of  Schleswis  and  Holstiak 
who  received  the  crown  of  Denmark  and  Norway  iii  iHft 
This  monarch  waa  the  mere  slave  of  the  ariatocraqr,  ati 
established  kbject  servitude  amohg  the  labouring  daaas  V 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.    His  son  Chriattan  the  TtiH 
united  the  dncbies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  pri^ataht 
to  tho  crown  of  Denmark  in  1533,  and  brought  tfaetnrb^ 
lent  Norwegians  to  recognise  the  Daniah  kings  as  ihav 
sovereigns  '  for  ever.'    In  his  reign  the  Reiannition  eil 
established  throughout  the  united  kingdoms,  and  a  code  if 
laws,  entitled  the  *  Recess  of  Kddii^'  waa  promukani 
The  struggles  arising  out  of  hia  partition  of  the  pujcl 
part  of  Schleswig  ana  Holstein  between  hia  brother^  be- 
came a  source  of  much  subeequent  mischief  to  DmaaA 
and  was  not  terminated  until  1773,  when  the  alienated  li^ 
ritorjr  waa  recovered  by  the  eeasion  of  Oldenhnig  and  BU* 
menhorst  to  its  then  peaisssai^  tito  gkawUite  oCJta# 


hioh  tiis  iou  Christian  the  Fourth  Wftged  with 


Ian  itnlailed  so  oiuny  ^i 
QumpeUed«  bv  the  treaty  nf 
to  Sweden  the  |'C 
with  th*j 


ma 
lib 


I  ftilly  rcco^ised. 


im,  IhiUhi*  wag 
I        LJi  1645,  to  cede 
qjicland   and  Herjediileii, 
:'ind  and  CKi»eL     His  sou 
Ihi,^  -d  ihe  hcHilihries 

lOf  whose  sovereign.  (.  istavus,  invaded 

rmn  his  dominions,  and  ut   itn^r';  I  from 

hito,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  CoptiihaL  a,  the 

extensive  distnet<«  of  Schonen,  Hulbnd,  Livkiukuji.  tad 
Biihua,  in  Sweden.  In  the  same  year  the  three  estates  of 
the  rvalm  acknowledged  Frederic  and  his  succeai»<*rs  as 
ftbM)lute  feovereis^ns  of  Dcnnmrk,  in  *3leiiin  diet  at  Copen- 
ho^n;  a»d  they  confirmed  the  surrender  of  their 
Hg&ts  by  prejsenting  him  witii  the  *  Arfve-Enevoldu-Reine- 
iOUgfl-Alit*  This  guve  occasion  to  the  promulgution  of  liis 
*  Kongc-Lov,'  in  1665;  the  fundamental  law  of  settlcraent 
whtrh  prevails  in  Denmark  at  the  present  ddy»  He  was 
■d  hy  his  son,  Christian  the  Fifth,  who  estuhhahcd 
-;ii5h  West  India  Company  in  1671,  acquia*d  the 
lisiuTuia  of  St  TliomaA,  fit.  Croix,  and  St.  John,  and 
flbufided  a  settlement  at  TraBqviehar.  War  between  Den- 
rekindled  by  Frederic  tlie  Fourth, 
iit  to  a  successful  close  by  the  f»eace 
l\}/m  which  Sweden  ceded  the  right 
:  dues  to  the  Ddni-s»  and  the  lon^- 
:  iiu^k  to  the  Bovorcignly  of  Schleswi^ 
The  suhscf^uent  hundred  years  were 
•riud'of  continued  tranquilluy,  during  which  the  state 
l  enjoyed  pro^crity:  the  happiest  fruits  of  i\m 
of  peace  were,  the  abolition  of  servitude  among  the 
try,  be,i^un  by  Christian  the  Seventh  in  1767,  ttieex- 
of  thi*  negiro  slave  trade,  and  the  establishment  of 
\\  ilie^  press-   During  the  wans  of  tlie  French 

j.irk  obsor\'ed  a  strict  neutrality:  but  in. 
_  me  n^tit  of  search  as  to  her  tr  '  V     '    ;tpinjr, 

"upon  by  England,  which  led  nsne  [ 

Viih  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Si^<u  ^r 

Idlf  the  loss  of  her  Bast  and  We-* 
>d  severely  in  the  naval  tight  oft  L  ,....„  ;^^..  ia  . 
The  treaty  which  ensued  re*iiorefl   those  cnlouies  to  i 
Tlie  iieace  of  Tdsit.  in   l«l)7,   in  wiiich  there  were 
^   stipulatino^  tliat  the   whole    Danish   navy 
ivered  over  to  the  French  emperor,  occa^tioued 
h  rupture  wnih  England,  which  commenced  i 
jrance  of  a  formidable  force  under  Earl  Cath- 
id  Luj-d  Gambier  on  the  coast  of  Seeland,  and  was 
to  open  hostilities  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Danish 
ru&ient  to  surrender  their  Hcet,  consisting  of  15  shij  s 
i  line.  14  fri^tes,  and  3  brigs,  m  well  a^  M»<?ir  timber 
'    *  T-f^H  then  in  the  yards  and  r  -        '   'f  Co- 
i  Iuj4  refusal.  Lonl  Gumbicr  1  the 

s  t>om  the  2nd  to  tlie  5ih  .  <   ;..j,.  tuber, 
ipitulate  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  ' 
irntf   and  i^arried    away   the    fleet    to    Eng-  ' 
'No\'uniber  foilowinsf  a  formal   declaration   of 
isued  by  the  English  government,  and  Denmark, 
outrage  at  Oopenhagen  had  efl^ct:ually  thrown 
irma  of  France,  waa  agiatn  strip ihkI  of  hor  colonial 
IS,  and  not  only  lost  the  islands  of  Anholt  and 
iofld,  but  the  whole  of  ber  forei*^  commerce.     Even 
nn  of  Napoleon's  armies  in  Russia,  und 
I  t/i  of  the  allied  powers  in  1813,  she  could 
iiirtMi  [(  ;    "  her  alliance  with  France,  and 

to  ei-  Norway  to  Sweden  impelled  her 

r-'^'   I..  j.vi^L-i  in  that  aUiance.     The  conse- 
iL'  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  entisred  Ho!- 
,.  ig,  and  by  hi*  sucoe»«fiil  proLr»»«i^  terrified 
Hixxh  into  signing?  the  1 1 
irv.  l-'i  t      In  virtue  of  r 
pitfd  Pon  exchange  for  Norway.     This  pfo- 

[  WHS  in  I  i  by  her  to  Prussia,  in  conntfierattor* 

eiviog  ihc'  duchy  of  Lauenburg  and  a  I  i 

In  making  peace  with  England,  she 

but  with  the  loss  of  her  lit  ot  mid 

|rl  'I 

ii»,  juilw,  was  the  son  of  a  saddler  of  London, 

r^as  born  in  1657.     Having  been  put  to  school  at 

!  was  sent  thc^"-  "*  ' ''  ^ '  '^  Caiu*  College.  Cam- 

1679  he  TL  "V  Hall,  in  the  sam^ 

ami  in   l^b  *   i -.     -^^ir^e  of  A.M.    Thwc 

^    W  no  Ciundiitioii  for  the  kory  told  in  Baker's 
pbii  DraiDatica,*  that  he  wu  cxpdled  trom  ooU«gtt 


for  attempting  to  itab  a  person  in  the  dark.    On  laaviog 

the  university  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  iJirougK 
France  and  Italy.  Returning  home  frcuu  the  continent, 
full  of  dislike  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  e^i^cially 
to  tho  modes  of  governmoit  ho  had  seen  there,  and  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  a  small  ^rtune,  the  bequest  of  an 
uncle,  he  set  up  for  a  flaming  whig^  and  formed  CAjnniaLions 
with  several  of  the  leading  political  and  literary  characters 
of  that  party.  As  a  man  of  letters,  however,  he  did  nut 
eonHne  hln  acquaintance  witliln  the  limits  uf  hit  political 
partialities ;  Dryden  and  Wycherlcy,  for  mstance,  as  well 
as  Halifax  and  Qoni^reve,  are  enumerated  among  his 
friends,  in  the  idle  and  expensive  life  which  he  iiuw  led 
he  soon  disijipated  what  property  he  had,  and  fur  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  was  obliged  to  depend  tur  !»ub<i^tnnce  upon 
his  pen,  and  the  tolill  more  precarious  resouice  of  private 
patronage.  No  experience  liowever  seems  to  have  cured 
his  improvidenoe.  In  his  ditliculties  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough procured  for  him  the  place  of  a  waiter  at  the 
Custom  House,  a  sinecure  worth  MMl.  a  year;  but  ho  was 
not  long  in  selling  this  appoiiitmeut,  and  it  wa:»  only  the 
kmdanterfcrence  of  lord  Halifax  that  mdured  hiru  to  re- 
serve out  of  it  a  small  annuity  for  a  oertam  term  of  ye;irs, 
This  term  he  wa^  unfuriunate  enough  lo  outlive,  and,  to 
add  to  his  miseries,  he  became  blmd  in  In-  ^ '-*  !"  ^q 
that  he  was  iu  the  end  reduced  lo  solicit  th  j 

public  bv  hav nig  a  play  acted  for  his  beoL.,., 
of  his  old  friends,  and  some  also  whom,  he  ha>i 
enemies,  interested  themselves  in  getlinft  ^P*     ^^'  i 

in  1734.  Throughout  \m  life  tne  violence  and  suspicious- 
ness of  his  temper  bad  at  times  approached  to  inanity,  and 
were  the  conatant  curse  of  his  unhappy  existence,  making 
him  at  once  misecablo  and  ridiculous.  Owing  to  this  dis* 
ease  he  quarrelled  with  everybody,  and  rarely  made  a 
friend  or  an  acquaintance  in  whom  his  distempered  viiiton 
did  not  soon  discover  an  enemy  in  disguise.  Vet  Dennis 
wanted  neiiher  talents  nor  aoqitiFements,  Many  of  hia 
literary  productions  show  much  acuteness  and  good  Bensc, 
as  well  as  conaidorahle  learning.  He  bt^gan  to  publish 
occasional  pieces  in  Terse,  mostly  of  a  satirical  co^t,  about 
lOUU,  and  iVom  that  time  till  near  his  death  his  name  was 
constanily  hetoro  the  public  at  a  troall  poet,  a  yM^dilical  and 
critical  pamplileteer,  and  a  writer  fur  the  theatres.  His 
poems  and  plays  were  sufficiently  worihlesa ;  hut  one  or 
two  of  the  latter  obtained  some  notoriety  chiefly  from  the 
fuel  they  administered  to  certain  popuLnr  prejudice.^  that 
happened  to  ra^e  at  the  time.  His  *  Liberty  Asserted,'  in 
]mrticular,  was  acted  with  great  applause  in  the  Lmcoln^s 
Inn  FichU  tliL^atre  in  1704,  m  consequence  of  the  violent 
str.itn  of  its  Anii-Galhcism,  a  sentiment  with  whii*h  the 

tiudiunce^  in  the  excitement  of  the  war  wr'    F    -    i^ 

then    f}eculiarly  disposed  to  sympathise.     ^  ii 

thi>t  play  are  the  two  well-known  atoriei^  ..^....^  i;...,..i», 
during  the  neeociations  that  psecedad  the  peace  of  Utreehd' 
gomg  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  asking  his  Qrace  to 
gut  an  article  inserted  in  the  treaty  to  protect  his  person 
irom  the  French  king ;  and  alwut  his  afiorwords  running 
away  from  the  house  of  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  staymg 
on  the  Sussex  coast,  beeaufie  he  thou|rbt  that  a  ve»^sci  he 
saw  approaching  was  r>  if  his 

dramatic  attempts,  hiv  1    And 

damned  at  Dj        '         ui  liOV,  i>  i.vni  d 

of  thunder  n  m  it,  and  whir^  i 

few   nights  aini  ti«  umnd  tho  p!  ■ 

contrivance  in  Macbeth,  rose  in  j 

an  oath  aH  his  thundor.    Dennia'»  :.«,.». ^..  ^  r 

still  used  at  the  theatres. 

Among  the  ablest  of  his  entical  di.-on  « 

I J  pon  Addifion^s  *  Cato,^  a  i 

II  had  been  amony^  the  n<  :  t 

Deiiuia  uuppofr.in£r  th;it 
nuniberi  of  the  ^Soertir 
sion  to  him,  took  u* 
*  Cato  *  appeared, 
generally  been  do*  , 
!£pii#.     It  was  upori  1 
mill  Swift,  wrote  '  ! 
cerning  the  strai; 

f» '-   -"  Othcer  .., 

*  Essay 
Ajtm  eonspu 


10  ihe  ^  l 

>^nd©fla*^^' 

uacii  wUiitl 

(leless  has 
ut  ioi*aii>  tiu*  proriuct  of  maPt 
a«Etou  ttial  Pope,  in  conjuiietioci 
»  Mr  RoberlWi>rriA,  pon- 
breoxv  of  Mr.  J  aha 
HO.*  Pope  also  stuck 
i  aa^rmirds  cMetid 
Dunoiad.'  Thehfsof 
Dennis  has  been  writt4}a  wirti  prodigious  eiLiiftnsioti  by  Dr. 
Kippi«  in  the  *  Biogmphm  Entamua/  hia  aftiek  ^xtendiiig 
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to  fourto«ii  long  folio  pages.  He  has  also  fumislied  the  sub- 
ject of  aD  amusing  paper  in  Mr.  D'Israeli*s  '  Calamities  of 
Autliors,*  entitled  *  Influence  of  a  Bad  Temper  in  Criticism.' 

DENOMINATOR,  the  number  of  parts  into  which  a 
unit  is  divided  in  any  fraction ;  thus,  in  7-lOths  of  a  unit, 
10  is  the  denominator.    [Fraction.] 

DENS  CANIS.    [Erythonium.J 

DENSITY.  This  term  is  absolutely  of  the  same  prac- 
tical meaning  as  its  measure,  Spxcific  Gravity,  implying 
that  relation  of  one  mass  of  matter  to  another,  which  is 
suggested  by  our  knowing  that  a' given  bulk  of  the  first 
weighs  more  than  the  same  of  the  second.  The  term  has 
no  absolute  meaning:  gold  is  more  dense  than  air,  but 
neither  is  abaolutely  dense,  nor  can  we  assign  any  meaning 
to  the  latter  term.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  the 
shorter  term,  density,  should  be  employed  instead  of  the 
longer  one,  specific  gravity ;  but  as  custom  has  referred  to 
the  latter  tctm  all  mathematical  considerations  connected 
with  the  former,  we  do  not  here  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther.   rSpECiFic  Gravity.] 

DENTA'LIUM,  a  genus  of  testaceous  mollusks,  whose 
place  in  the  animal  series  was  first  satisfactorily  determined 
by  Mri  G.  P.  Deshayes.  Rondelet  considered  the  Dentalia 
as  marine  shell-worms  (vermiueaox  de  mer),  though  he 
noticed  them  as  worthy  of  particular  attention ;  Lister  in- 
troduced them  at  the  end  of  the  limpets  (Patellse) ;  Lang 
followed  in  nearly  the  same  steps,  separating,  after  the 
Patellso  a  section  wherein  he  arranged,  together  with  the 
Dentalia,  all  the  calcareous  tubes  of  Annelids  then  known. 
Breyno  placed  his  genus  Tubulus,  containing  the  Dentalia, 
&r.,  at  the  head  of  his  Mrmothalamous  shells^  the  first  of 
the  two  grand  orders,  the  Monothalamous  and  the  Polytha- 
/amous,  into  which  he  divided  the  testaceans.  In  this 
position  Dentalium  was  separated  from  the  PatellsB  by  all 
the  other  univalve  shells  oomprised  in  the  Cochlidia,  as 
well  as  by  the  Poly  thalamous  series ;  in  short,  by  the  entire 
interval  of  the  univalve  testaceans,  Breyne,  as  M.  Deshayes 
obser\'es,  ha\'ing  probably  considered  the  Patella)  as  the 
passage  from  the  univalves  to  the  bivalves ;  for  he  places  them 
immii^iately  before  the  latter.  Tournefort  gave  the  Patellso 
a  position  at  the  head  of  the  univalve  shells,  and  at  the  end, 
before  the  bivalves,  he  placed  the  Dentalia,  Entalia,  and  the 
other  marine  testaceous  tubes.  lyArgenville,  in  his  *  Zoo- 
morphose,'  appears  to  be  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  any 
notion  at  all  approaching  to  reality  of  the  animal,  the  re- 
sult of  a  note  and  drawing  which  liad  been  sent  to  him  from 
India.  Though  the  materials  were  too  incomplete  to  fur- 
nish secure  data  for  fixing  its  position,  thev  gave  informa< 
tion  which  former  authors  had  not  enjoyed,  and  there  was 
certainly  enough  to  prevent  D^Argcnville  from  placing  it 
in  the  heterogeneous  third  division  of  his  system,  denomi- 
nated by  him  the  MultivaWes.  Linnaeus  arranged  it  im- 
mediately after  Patella,  and  before  Serpnla,  stating  the 
animal  to  be  a  Terebella,  and  the  shell  to  bo  univalve,  tu 
bular,  straight  (recta),  monothalamous,  and  pervious  at 
each  extremity.  Bruguidro  gave  it  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion :  but  if  both  these  zoologists  were  right  in  making 
Dentalium  follow  Patella,  they  were  as  far  wrong  in 
placing  it  by  the  side  of  Serpula,  Teredo,  Sabella,  and  above 
all,  Aspergillunu  Lamarck,  in  his  '  Systdme  des  Animaux 
sans  Vertlbrcs,*  (1801,)  arranged  Dentalium  with  Terebella, 
and  other  genera  analogous  in  appearance.  In  the  *  Philo- 
sophio  Zoologiquo'  he  separated  the  class  of  worms  of  the 
Systeme  into  two  other  classes,  and  formed  the  'annelids,' 
with  the  section  of  external  w*orms  (vers  exterieurs).  He 
elevated,  observes  M.  Deshayes,  this  division  sufilciently  in 
the  series  of  Invertebrata,  the  presence  of  a  heart  and  a 
circulation  making  it  approximate  to  the  mollusks ;  whilst 
the  '  worms,'  very  inferior  in  organization,  remained  be- 
tween the  soft  Radiata  and  the  Insects,  In  this  new  class, 
adds  M.  Deshayes,  we  find  the  Dentalia  in  the  same  sec- 
tion with  Serpula,  Spirorbis,  and  Siliquaria,  This  ar- 
rangement was  not  altered  in  *  L'Extrait  du  Cours,'  pub- 
lished in  1811.  But,  in  the  great  work  of  the  *  Animaux 
sans  Vcrtdbres,'  Lamarck,  assisted  by  the  labours  of 
Savigny,  and  deceived,  moreover,  by  the  communications 
of  M.  Y  leuriau  de  Bellevue,  considered  Dentalium  as  ap- 

Sroximated  to  Clymene,  and  placed  it  in  the  family  of 
faldanians  of  M.  Savigny.  Systematic  authors,  generally, 
not  knowing  more  than  Lamarck  did,  that  knowledge  being 
confined  to  the  tube,  followed  Lamarck's  opinion.  Cuvier, 
in  the  flxft  edition,  placed  it  among  the  AnnSlides  Tubieolu, 
between  Atpergmm  {PmiciUui,  Ism.)  mi  Biii(piarw. 


Savigny,  in  his  'Systdme  dei  Ann^lides,*  gave  a  sumBarj 
description  of  the  animal»  but  it  wrs  too  incomplete  to  ^ 
cidc  the  question  finally,  though  sufBMent  to  overtl»)w 
the  observations  of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue.  The  Den- 
talium Entails,  which  was  sent  to  Savigny  by  our  country- 
man Leach,  gave  sufficient  information  to  that  celebnted 
zoologist  to  enable  him  to  say  that  the  animal  bad  no  tnce 
of  rings,  that  it  had  no  hairs  (soies)  on  the  lateral  parti  of 
the  b^y,  that  it  was  essentially  muscular,  and  that  it  could 
no  longer  remain  among  the  (Jfuetopods, 

Dentalium  Entalis  was  the  species  on  which  M.  Dk- 
hayes  made  his  observations;  ana  in  a  very  interesting  and 
elaborate  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Natural  History 
of  Paris,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1825,  he  gave  the  ihei's 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  stated  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  \k 
description :  but  we  must  premise  that  M.  Deshayes's  spe- 
cimens were  forwarded  to  him  in  spirit,  and  were,  come- 
quently,  a  good  deal  contracted. 

External  Parts.  Animal  conical  and  elongated,  like  tbe 
slielly  investing  tube ;  {dorsal  surface  corresponding  with 
the  convexity  of  the  shell ;  ventral  surface  corresponding 
witli  the  concavity ;)  smooth  and  truncated  obliquely  at  the 
anterior  end,  the  centre  of  the  truncation  with  a  small  py- 
ramidal process,  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  foot  Tbe 
posterior  parts  are  less  muscular,  and  the  termination  is 
usually  a  funnel-shaped  expansion,  variously  developed  io 
differcnt  individuals ;  for  in  some  it  is  firm  and  well  deve- 
loped, and  in  others  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Tliis  ex* 
Sansion  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  a  stnmglr 
efined  contraction,  lliere  is  a  muscular  ring,  broader  on 
the  ventral  than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  above  this  eontnr- 
tion,  and  by  that  ring  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  shell, 
which  on  its  inner  surface  presents,  at  about  one-fifYh  of  iui 
length  from  the  posterior  extremity,  a  corresponding  im- 
pression in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  interrupted  por- 
tion being  on  the  concave  side.  On  the  dorsal  surftee  a 
small  elevation  is  perceptible,  at  about  one-third  of  its 
length  from  the  anterior  end,  indicating  the  place  of  tbe 
hei^.  The  whole  extent  below  this  ia  occupied  bv  lm 
muscles  on  each  side,  distinctly  observable  through  the 
abdominal  parietes.  These  muscles  are  symmetrical,  Ibt- 
tened,  and  directed  obliquely  from  the  sides  of  the  foot  to- 
wards the  dorsal  surface  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  tbe 
animal,  giving  rise  to,  and  becommg  commingled  with,  the 
muscle  of  attachment.  On  the  abdominal  surfiice,  like- 
wise, there  are  on  each  side,  at  about  one-third  of  its  length 
from  the  anterior  end,  two  svmmetrical  organs  deeply 
jnsrged,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour :  these  form  tbe  liivr. 
Below  this  point,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  is  visible 
through  its  transparent  parietes  filled  by  gianulationscco- 
taincd  in  the  very  large  ovary,  and  by  the  straight  desrend- 
ing  intestine  which  terminates  at  the  expanded  extrenurr 
in  a  mesial  vent.  The  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
animal  is  invested  by  a  fine  membrane,  which  is  fixed  pos- 
teriorly to  the  origin  of  the  foot,  and  is  free  m  fhmt,  vheie 
its  circumference  is  thickened.  It  is  perforated  in  its  centre, 
and  M.  Deshayes  coiisiders  this  to  be  the  mantle.  Hk 
thickeited  portion  is  produced  by  a  circular  iphiiieler, 
which,  when  contracted,  wrinkles  the  skin,  closely  embnea 
in  its  opening  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  and  thus  euts  oi 
any  external  communication.  M.  D^Orbigny,  j  un.,  who  fin*- 
nishcd  a  drawing  of  the  living  animal  in  an  expanded  state, 
makes  the  dilated  lobes  of  the  foot  resemble  a  llow»^,  whose 
undulated  and  small  corolla  supports  in  its  centre  a  pistil 
thickened  towards  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  ita  free  end. 
On  slitting  the  mantle  down  the  middle  of  its  dorsal 
surface,  separating  it  from  its  insertion  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  turning  it  downwards  and  to  the  right,  the  foot, 
the  head,  and  the  branchis  appear. 

The /oo/  is  elongated,  subcylindrical,  slightly  conical,  and 
flattened  from  above  downwards,  fleshy  throughout,  and 
situated  at  the  interior  and  anterior  part  of  the  beaii 
having  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  slightly  grooved  in  the 
middle.  The  anterior  extremity  is  largest,  and  ita  centiv 
is  occupied  by  a  sort  of  conical  nipple,  broader  at  its  base. 
being  there  partly  covered  by  two  small  notched  latenl 
lobes,  the  notches  corresponding  with  the  grooves  of  the 
foot.  The  posterior  extremity  has  a  biftircated  appearance, 
owing  to  the  attachment  there  of  the  retractor  muscles :  iti 
middle  portion  projects  a  little  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
giving  support  to  the  stomach  and  the  other  prinriwi 
Tiicenu 
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Organs  qf  Digeition*  Tbe  head  conahiB  only  of  a  mouth* 
and  is  situated  superiorly  at  the  liinder  extremity  of  the 
foot.  It  w  beUrshaped*  anil  lluttened  fvmn  before  back- 
wards. Two  black  points  on  its  sidesi  might  be  mistaken 
for  eyes,  but  thos«  are  the  jaws  situated  witliin  the  mautb> 
and  vkible  through  the  thin  fiubslanc^  of  which  it  is  com- 
p0S4jd  :  they  are  spherical,  horuy*  rougli  on  their  outer  sur- 
face, cleft  in  the  middle,  and  beariug  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  a  small  bivalre  sheiL  There  are  two  tips  deeply 
cleft  at  tiie  margin,  oi%  more  properly  speaking,  fumiahed 
each  of  them  with  three  pair  of  labial  tentacles,  those  of 
^^e  posterior  lip,  the  midtlle  pair  esi>ecially,  being  much 
'^  ^or  than  tWse  of  the  anterior.  There  is  a  naked  space 
^  the  centre  of  the  anterior  lip  indicating  ll^e  aperture  of 
^ie  nioutli,  which  is  contracted  into  a  short  tlesby  tsto- 
ffha^us,  terminal  I  iig  rapidly  in  a  thiek  peiu'-ihaped  sto- 
-ypporled  by  and  closely  adhering  to  the  extremity 
|p  <ot,  and  containing  within,,near  the  cardiac  opening, 
a  r;ttner  complicated  tooth-like  apparatus.  By  a  distinct 
Tassel  from  each  of  the  aymmeirical  lobes  of  the  liver  iti 
«ecretion  k  poured  into  tlie  stomach,  which  terminates 
below  ill  a  slender,  transparent,  straight*  mesial  intestine 
.infvfnn^j  as  bcfor©  observed,  at  the  dilated  posterior  ex- 

i/w  0/  Getieraiion.  Imperfectly  known.  No  male 
organ  discovered*  The  external  opening  of  the  large  o¥ar>' 
QOt  yet  detected. 

CnetiLUing  St/^iem.    Heart  symmetrical,  situated  above 

the  sir'inacb,  and  contained  in  a  pear-shaped  pericardium. 

A  vascular  trunk  issues  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  this 

iftc,  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  neck,  and  divides  into 

'  ii:e  bnmches,  one  being  distributed  to  each  of  the 

:  tratory  SyHfUn,    Branch} (U  two,  symmetrically  li- 

ju  the  lateral  and  iK>slciHur  i>arts  of  the  neck,  and 

txl  on  a  divided  pedicle  or  branchiferous  membrane, 

I  of  many  very  tine*  soft,  llexible,  tentacular  fila- 

uith  i4ub-;>haped  terminations,  and  appearing  from 

tiicir  position  to  be  ec^ually  adapted  for  directing  nourish- 

mrnt  tnwinrlH  the  mouth,  and  for  fulfill ing  their  important 

the  lilood. 

-  .<n.     Apparently  ganglionic;  the  cerebral 

1,  ibti  only  one  jet  detected,  is  tmiidU  quadrilateral, 

rably  elongaled,  and  placed  longitudinally  on  the 

of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  head.     Two  very 

lUamonts  issue  from  iU  inferior  angles  and  pass  lo 

-    ius;  tliey  have  not  been  traced  beyond  it. 

luviile  iMalacoioffte*  18'i5)  agrees  with  M,Des- 
M  ...e  conclusion  to  uliich  the  latter  came,  viat,  that 
uiin  ui  a  tvuL'  nioUusk,  and  he  makes  it  the  type  of 
nrdtu*  Cirrhobrattchiata,  of  his  ilrst  section  of  his 
^^s,  Piiracej)kfjlophora  Hermaphrodita^  placing 
Uella,    M.  Rang  KiHt'l)  follows  De  BUinville 
!  1  m|j^  it  to  his  orrAt T  Cirrhobranchiafa,  of  wltich  Rang 
^  it  the  only  family,  as  does  De  Bbinville,  and  he 
giweiih  it  a  situation  between  FismreUa  and  Patelliu   Cuvier. 
in  ihe  la^t  cdiiinu  of  the  Rcgne  Auunal  (1830),  still  retains 
1 1 15  the  Annelids^  placing  it   immediately 
of  Otto ;  but  he  adda,  that  the  recent  ol>~ 
ii-i    n   Mivigny.  and  above  all   those  of  Deshayes, 
^uch  a  classification  very  doubtful.    The  animal,  he 
vL/B^-i  ves,  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  sensible  articulation, 
nor  any  lateral  hairs  {sotes)^  but  it  has  anteriorly  (en  avani) 
a  nii-iiilii-Biiotui  tube,  in  Ihe  interior  of  which  is  a  sort  of  foot, 
d  conical  operculum,  which  closes  its  orillce. 
-e  of  this  f^H^t,  he  adds,  is  a  snijiU  and  llattened 
head,  and  on  the  nape  are  to  be  seen  tbe  plumose  branchitD, 
If,  he?  continues,  the  operculum  reculs  to  mind  the  foot 
Vemieti  and  »S'r/i^wanVp,  which  have  already  been 
rred  to  the  class  of  mollusks,  the  branch  ice  remind 
\L-%  of  AfiifJtitriie  and  Terebeilum:   aiui  be  concludes  by 
.{Gma^km^  that  ulterior  observations  on  their  anatomy,  and 
[icipally  on   Ibeir  nervous  and   vascular  systems,  will 
ive   this  problem.     Mr*  Gray,  who  1ms  compared  the 
ripiion  of  the  animal  given  by  M.  Desluiycs  with  spe- 
cimens in  the  British  Museum,  is,  he  informs  us*  satisfied 
tbe  correctness  of  that  description,  and  he  considers 
At  the  mo  hi  natural  situation  of   Dental  turn  is  nearest 
^'//./.  but  stili  far  from  them.      The  apices   of 
cries,  often  appear  to  be  either 
II  ufF  of  ihemselves,  like  the  tips  of 
alia  j  Hind  he  adds,  that  when  the  tip  is  brokuii, 
gunM  a  slight  iuAnd  wilhia»  which  k  mor#^  kit 


produced  beyond  the  tip ;  atod  that  tbe  late  Dr.  Turton  de- 
scribed a  specimen  in  this  stale  as  a  species  undet  the  name 
of  Dentalium  'lahiahtm.  Mr,  Gray  thinks  that  there  is  only 
one  species  found  on  our  coasts,  the  other  so-called  species 
being  mere  varieties  depending  cither  on  the  worn  or 
brokXni  state  of  the  specimens.  In  hi*  *  Snicilegia  Zoolo^ca* 
he  has  described  a  Siphunndus  which  inhabits  these  shells, 
and  which,  he  believes*  has  been  considered  by  some  autliors 
to  be  the  real  intiabitant  of  the  shelL 
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d(ii«nif,  ihowiD^  the  Kaimal  Id  %  coatimctvd  fUte;  a.  tlie  {lotitrior  «:tUirmH7 
prolouiorlui;  iis^rlfinto  a  •mall  accid^nUJ  tube,  3,  MairniOeU,  r«vi7e«entiu^  lh« 
animai  al  Um  moniPiit  of  iU  adrancinig  out  of  tb*  *h#ll  j  ff»  t,  the  fjot,  !ln» 
lulijoB  o(  Mhich  are  dtTvkt[Mf(l  m  iliu  Jbrm  ot  a.  eoznllai  Ct  »  \»tt  of  Oin  cwllar. 
4.  The  antm&t  magnllledi,  «b4umii]%l  atpoct;  d.vxUeialLy  of  th«  f«>i  t  l>,ih« 
cuWut  i  t,  r,  thei  uwuil*!  i  4,  d.  Ui**  livur:  e>  iht  Ina^atkBe;  /  ike  ovarv;  g,  the 
tnuKk*  of  iMrrtioD ;  /,  h,  llie  jiariUom  aoA  ita  ntftk  i  i,  the  v«ut.  fL  M»|tfiillied, 
tlottn.)  upect ;  A.  tfitrrcnity  uf  the  I'out;  k,  ihe  edllar ;  e,  c'.  fcH«  mantlut  1', 
»y«rhl  projection  pnaduced  Uy  !}iirh««daiid  tins  braochia  .  *r*,  lol-rnAl  rctrtt^- 
iih'  muftclei ,  /./,  fxtorrtjtl  rctraetilf  iiuim^I**;  g.  orc»t  tf  '^-^  ..--..fi'^j  \^  iHo 
pttrtiiUm.  6,  MagniOed.  Tli<f  mantle  h^»  bueu  ••it  ni  "^1  raeilal 
lin*-,  d*iAChe<i  in  pj*rt  (mm  il»  ^tterior  iiiMfrtiifiti,  ai»<l  i  »bowlniif» 
fl,  the  extremity  of  Lbe  tool  whicb  clu»*fi  the  ,ii«Tturc  j.  .  *  M.r  .  ■  iUr  Jf,  m, of 
-     '    ■         tn«!>  lixit  itwir,  pro«»ntu)K  a  a»- 


th«^  toot) lie  m,  o.  p  ;  b,  ^,  1ut)ei  of  the  fuut 
pTQftnon  or  chanael  runoiuj;  iti  whole  UrriK^h  ;  d. 


ib«  bemi;   t,  iho  C4fr«*bial 


KaiigHoD  1  /,  ft  thtf  two  buccfll  jawi :  rf.if.  the  peillwle*  or  br»tichif»rou»  tnem* 
brwien;  A,  h',  i,  i,  the  braDchiu ;  f^p,  V»  V*tl*«  reiractor  nuacLot;  i.  the  tnuieta 
lit  iuAt^rtiMD ;  t,  tba  nffck  uF  lb«  partiUm.  7,  fig.  4  oat.  ■im^.  iU  tg.  0.  nal.  att*. 
(^Dcihayoa.) 

Generic  chararier.  Mimed  (soe  above.)  Shell  regular, 
symmetrical,  in  form  of  a  very  elongated  cone  truncated  at 
the  summit*  slightly  cur%'ed,  open  at  eaeh  extremity  by  a 
rounded  orifice. 

Geograpkical  Distribuiion^  sexy  much  extended :  few  i^ea* 
>f»  wi2ioiil  wm»  of  thg  geaui^  yhish  \mm  muehm  wsct 
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They  are  found  gometimes  in  deep  water,  fircquently  near 
the  shore. 

The  sneries  are  numcrouft.  M.  Deshayes  in  the  mono- 
graph \('nich  follows  the  anatomical  part  of  his  memoir 
above  abridged,  givcR  forty-two  recent  and  fossil.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  in  hid  *  Observations  on  Mr.  Dcshayes's  Mono- 
g:raph*  (Zool.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  p.  195),  proposes  some  correc- 
tions with  regard  to  several  of  the  species  given  in  the 
monograph,  and  adds  two  to  those  recorded  by  Deshayes, 
and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologic-al  Society  (1832) 
describes  four  new  species  brought  home  from  America  by 
Mr.  Cuming. 

M.  Deshayes  w^parates  his  forty-two  species  into  four 
groups,  one  of  which  is  rejected  by  M.  Rang,  because  it  is 
occupied  by  Dentalium  cotirctaium  of  Lamarck,  which  Til. 
Rang  regards  as  belonging  to  his  (M.  Rang's)  subgenus 
Cresis  belonging  to  the  genus  Cler/dora, 

1. 

Shell  not  slit  at  ih  posterior  extremity, 

a.    Longitudinal  striso. 

Bxample,  Dentalium  Elephantinum, 

b.    No  longitudinal  stria). 

Example.  '  Dentalium  Entalis. 

2. 
Shell  slit  at  its  posterior  extremity. 

a.  Longitudinal  striip. 
Example.    Dentalium  striatum, 

b.  No  longitudinal  strio). 
Example.    Dentalium  ebumeum. 

3. 
^heJl  having  a  marginal  rim  ;  not  slit  at  its  posterior 
extremity. 

Example.    Dentalium  slrangulatum. 

Fossil  Dentalia. 

'  Of  fossil  species,'  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  •  there  are 
many,  particularly  in  the  marine  beds  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mations; the  London  clay  and  the  CalraireGroBsior  swarm 
with  tieveral  sorts  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  recent 
species,  among  which  we  may  parUcularly  remark  the  fossil 
species  from  Piacenza,  which  so  nearly  ruscmbles  D.  ele- 
phantifutm  that  Brocchi  has  not  hesitated  to  refer  it  to  that 
species,  and  the  ebumeum  of  Lamarck,  which  he  says  inlia- 
bits  India,  and  is  found  fossil  at  Grignon.  Deshayes,  in 
his  tables  gives  the  number  of  living  species  as  twenty- 
three,  of  the  fossil  (tertiary)  thirty-four,  and  the  following, 
Dentalia  elephantinwn,  (hutalis,  novem  cosfatum^  entalis, 
ebumeum,  Jtssura,  and  strangulatum  as  both  living  and 
fossil.  Mr.  Mantcll  in  his  tabular  arrangement  of  the  orga- 
nic remains  of  the  county  of  Sussex  (Geol.  Trans,  vol.  iii. 
second  series,  1 8'21)),  notes  a  species,  which  he  docs  not  name, 
Ml  the  blue  clay  of  Bracklesham ;  Dentalium  planum^  in 
the  arenaceous  lirpestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor ;  Denta- 
lium cylindrirum,  in  the  sand  on  Emsworth  Common; 
Dentalia  striatum,  eUipticum  aaidpcussatu/tfy  in  tlie  Gault' 
or  Folkstone  marl;  and  one  or  more,  unnamed,  in  the 
Shanklin  sand  (Lower  Green  sand).  Dr.  Fitton  figures  one 
s])ecies,  Dentalium  medium,  firom  the  green  sand  of  Blat-k- 
down  in  his  interesting  *  Observations  on  some  of  the  strata 
between  the  chalk  and  Oxfoid  Oolite,  in  the  .south-easf  of 
England.'  (Gcol.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  second  series,  1830.)  And 
he  iiotes  D.  eUipticum  in  the  Gault  at  Copt  Point,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Smith.  In  his  *  S}'stcmatic  and 
StratigruphicalLlst  of  Fossils'  (Appendix  B.  to  the  same  me- 
moir) four  named  species,  includmg  D.  ellif  ticum  and  D, 
medium,  and  an  uncertain  snecies,  are  noted  from  tho  Gault 
of  Kent,  South  Wilts,  and  Cambrid<re,  and  the  sands  of 
Blackdown.  Mr.  Lea  in  his  •  Contributions  to  Geology,* 
(1833,)  describes  two  new  species,  Dentalium  (dternatum 
and  D,  turritum  from  tho  tertiary  beds  of  Claiburne, 
Alabama,  and  gives  the  following  summary.  •  In  Great 
Britain  fourteen  species  have  been  obtained  from  the  Lias 
to  the  Crag.  M.  Deshayes's  tables  give  thirty-four,  of 
which  thirteen  are  from  the  Paris  basin,  the  Eocene  period. 
In  this  country  (America)  Dr.  Morton  has  observed  casts 
in  the  upper  green  sand  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Say,  one  species,  the  attenuatum,  in  the  tertiary  of 
Marylund.'  Mr.  Murchison  informs  us  that  he  knows  of  no 
Dentalia  in  the  Silurian  or  underlyinjr  systems  of  rock. 

DKNTATUS,  the  surname  of  tho  Konian  consul  Curius, 
who  defeated  king  Pyrrhus  near  Tarentum.  He  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  bave  been  bom  with  tee^b,  and  to  liavc  received 


the  name  Dentatus  from  this  circumttanefs.  Hs  0i»ed 
several  victories  over  the  Sanmites,  Sabinea^  and  ollici^ 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  great  frugality.  When  tht 
ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  went  with  a  quantity  of  gmU 
to  attempt  to  bribe  him,  they  found  him  cooking  sbih 
vegetables  on  his  fire,  and  were  diiiuiissed  vith  the  rnkf, 
that  he  preferred  ruling  the  rich  to  heing  rich,  andttit 
he  who  coidd  not  be  conquered  in  hattle  was  nol  to  hi 
corrupted  by  gold.    (Herat.  Od  i.  12,  41 ;  Florus,  i.  1&) 

DENTA^TUS,  LU'CIUS  SICI'NIUS,  a  Roman  Hi- 
bune,  who  distinguished  himself  in  battle  chiefly  >gaiHt 
the  iEqui  and  the  Sabines.  Livy  calls  him  Lucius  Siceiia 
(iii.  43).  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  2),  he  btd 
been  in  120  engagements,  had  forty-five  vounds  m  ihs 
breast,  and  had  received  an  accumulation  of  hononw  ilmert 
incredible.  Through  the  jealousy  and  treachery  of  Appus 
Claudius  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiera  whom  he  vis 
appointed  to  command.  He  no  sooner  perceived  their  de- 
sign than  he  stood  with  his  back  to  a  rock,  and  diaving 
his  sword,  killed  fifteen  of  his  assailants,  and  wuuaded 
thirty  more :  at  length  they  ascended  tho  rock,  and  em- 
whelmed  him  with  stones  from  above.  Ou  their  return  tt 
their  camp  they  gave  out  that  they  had  engaged  with  tl» 
enemy,  and  that  Sicinius  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  (Dioajfii 
Halicarnassensis  x. ;  Livius  iii.  43.) 

DENTILS.    [Column.] 

DENTIPORA.    [MAnREPHYLLffiA.] 

DENTIROSTRES.  [Birds,  vol.  iv.,  p.  431 ;  Lamiaoa] 

DENTITION,  the  formation  and  evolution  of  the  teelk 
The  varied  processes  by  which  the  teeth  are  fonned,  de- 
veloped, and  arranged,  are  among  the  most  curious  and 
complic4ited  operations  of  the  animal  economy.  Ihe  ^ 
ferent  stages  of  dentition,  in  the  human  being,  mark  disiiict 
epochs  of  human  life,  in  which  many  important  chui^ 
occur  in  the  physical  frame,  simultaneously  Kith  vluA 
new  mental  powers  are  developed. 

The  teeth  differ  in  their  organization  in  seveial  m* 
portant  respects  from  all  other  organs  of  the  hody.  Hh^ 
are  of  a  bony  structure,  and  are  placed  in  the  vtAmm 
the  upper  and  lower  maxillary  or  jaw-bones.  They  taoM 
of  two  sets,  of  which  the  one  is  intended  to  last  only  fcrs 
short  time,  while  the  other  is  destined  to  laat  duniig  1^ 
\\hole  tenn  of  life.  The  first  are  called  the  temponiyo^ 
the  second  the  i)ermanent  teeth.  The  temporarr  istlhi 
twenty  in  number,  are  in  general  considerably  amallertliia 
the  permanent,  have  a  less  firm  and  solid  texture,  and  tfasir 
characteristic  forms  and  prominences  are  much  l«i  Strang 
marked.  The  permanent  teeth,  thirty- two  in  numbtt,  an 
arranged  in  perfect  uniformity,  eight  ou  each  aide  of  sack 
jaw,  those  of  the  one  side  exatrtly  corresponding  with  \ 
of  tlic  opposite.  They  are  divid^  into  four  diatinct  <  ~ 
which  present  specific  difierences  in  size,  form*  devc~ 
articulation,  and  use ;  namely,  on  each  side  of  each  M 
two  incifiores,  one  cuspidatus,  two  bicuspidea,  and  tans 
molares.  There  are  no  phenomena  in  the  ouman  vaQum§ 
more  wonderful  than  those  by  which  these  teeth  aiHUiil 
their  ultimate  form,  position,  and  relations. 

Preparation  is  made  for  the  production  of  the  tee&kMfg 
before  the  period  of  birth.  If  the  jaws  be  carefully  sua 
mined  about  two  months  after  conception,  an  extmaatf 
soft  jelly-like  substance  is  found  lying  along  the  edgsi 
each  maxillary  arch.  At  the  third  month  thia  has  assunsA 
a  somewhat  firmer  consistence,  and  is  contained  withiB  • 
shallow  groove  of  bone,  which  constitutes  the  firat  itea  to- 
wartls  the  formation  of  the  osseous  plates  between  vflii^ 
tlie  teeth  are  to  be  ultimately  incluaed.  The  pulpy  vA* 
stance  now  begins  to  be  partially  divided  into  distinct  poi^ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  filaments  of  hone  ahoot  acnM 
from  one  side  of  the  groove  of  bone  to  the  other,  and  ihw 
define  the  divisions  of  the  alveoli  or  sockets,  in  which  thi 
teeth  are  to  be  contained.  The  separate  pulps  formed  ^ 
the  division  of  the  pulpy  substance  constitute  me  rudiaaaU 
or  bases  upon  which  the  teeth  are  fiimiecL  Aa  yet  tbsgr  li9  < 
upon  the  vessels  and  nerves  wludi  run  along  the  boUoa  « 
the  bony  groove.  They  are  oxtremely  soft,  gelatinous,  sai 
semitransparent.  Each  is  partially  enclosed  in  a  mernhnM 
or  sac. 

If  this  sac  be  opened  at  the  fourth  month,  a  BonuW  point 
of  ossification  may  be  distinctly  seen  deposited  upon  caiisia 
of  the  pulps.  Tiiis  is  tho  commencement  of  the  fiinoaiioa 
of  the  bony  substance  of  the  tooth.  The  ossifio  mailer  ii 
formed  not  bv  the  pulp  itself,  but  is  secreted  ftom  the  blood 
an4  di)po»itcd  upon  the  pulp  by  an  exuemely  delicate^  thii^ 
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VsscQiar  membrane,  which  rovers  ita  furftice,  and  trhich  t& 
^^a*Bly  attached  to  it  by  vessrb.    This  raembrntte,  U-rmtd 
tr  membmne  uf  the  |>iilp»  is  conjectured  to  be  a 
nn  of  the  merabran©  which  coTera  the  bonv  sub- 
»  M  the  jaw,  and  which  is  cailed  ita  periosteum, 
►  9a^  which  envelopes  the  whole  h  thick  in  itstex- 
und  consi«t«  of  two  layers,  which  are  easily  separable 
m  short  maceration,  and  both  of  which  are  vascular* 
MMirfcloping  fac  which  loosely  .surrounds  the  pulp  ig 
^-fi  In  lb©  puipmily  At  ifs;  bane  where  the  vessels*  enter, 
Fif  '  *1  with  the  g:um» 

'la  and  ner\CH» 
p^jyoTiv   r  rst  rif'jiosnefi    i  infs  of  ihe 

I  Ihc   '  I nc teases,  the  I  t^'S  by  de- 

1  thin  osseous  sli^..,  ^jniail  over  the 
iMd  '  hniite,  whicli  relin*  a.s  the  liotto  con- 

tfij  th:,i  ihis  brmy  f^bell  is  irit»  >«u.«.i'-l 

!'  <i\e  and  the  in\r 

Ht  !  lorm  of  the  pul^i 

I  as  that  which  the  crown  of  the  tootn  is  destined 
f"4iSifiwre.     It  is  observed  that  ossiftcation  commences  on 
points  as  the  future  tooth  will  have  eminences  on 
\  and  thfi!  accordingly  the  incisores  and  cnspidati 
rh  one  point,  and  the  molares  with  several. 
I  of  botie  increases,  the  alveoli,  or  soektits  for 
f  the  teeth»  deepen  and  separate  more  com- 
^  from  the  other.    When  the  osseous  shell  ha;^ 
■■^h  to  cover  the  original  form  of  the 
at  its  bnse.    Tliis  elonj^atioii  of  the 

"  ^'oot  of  the  tooth.    In  iIt -^^  ' ' 

•nicttl  shell  of  bone 

nffbo  \i\]]v*.  \\h\c\\  L 

iices.     On  the 

rat  roiils,  the* 

f  Ihf  ;  K-s  Into  n 

-r  of  mo!^ 


ablo  timeatUched  to  and  intimately  eon^ei^ted  with  thd 

parents. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  formation  of  tlie  teraponi^' 
tet'th  the  invesiinj^  sac  gives  off  a  small  prone^-  ■"•  ^- 
roniaining  a  portiun  of  ihe  ea^utial  rudiiiieiii' 
the  pulp  covered  by  its  proper  membraiti;.     '11 
luica  the  rudiment  of  the  permanent  tooth.    It  r 
in  a  small  thickening  on  ono  side  of  Ihe  larent  -  >i 

gt adii;dly  becomes  more  and  more  ciiriunscribed,  and  at 
length  assumes  a  distinct  form,  though  still  connected  with 
it  by  a  peduncle.     Fbr  a  time  the  new  rudiment  is  con- 
triined  within  Ihe  same  alveolus  or  socket  with  its  parciU, 
the  six'kct  being  excavated  by  the  absorbents  for  its  recep- 
tion by  a  process  unparalleled  among  the  phenometia  of, 
physiology.     '  U  is  not,*  says  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  whose  re- 
suEirchei  Imvo  shed  new  light  on  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  i 
axu\  of  whoso  excellent  work  we  have  largely  availed  our- 
R'lvcs  in  this  account,  *it  is  not^  as  has  been  belie ve<l,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  iTu*  new  rtxluiH  ni  utTnn  rh«^ 
Uone*  that  this  absorption  is  j 
of  anticipation;  f<_ir  1  have  scr 

and  more  evidently  still  in  the  foal,  ti  ut  of 

this  excavation  before  the  new  sac  wa  unne- 

quently  before  any  bressure  eould  hnve  taken  place  on  the 
parietes  of  the  socket.    The  abwirpiion  doi**   nt»t  in  f^irt 
commence  in  the  ^ll 
cancelli  of  the  but 

sure  t'ould  tjpe rate;  nmi  n  is  nniv  v  rr'niovm^  me 

pai'ieles  of  the  s<jcket,  where  tht.'  ^  is  intended  to 

ii,.  I  .^r,H»d,  that  the  very  i^ramentu  ..u  ui    .i  the  iirocess  Lixn 

\ ed.     By  degrees  a  small  recess  is  thus  fonned  iti 

H's  of  (lie  nlvcnhm.  siii  Mliitli   iIh^   nt'vi  nirlinu'iit  i^ 
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ramify  previously  to  thtfir  entering  the 


lb. 


J*  iht^  net  k  of  the  tuoih. 
.f'lv  tn  this  point,  though 


:>■,    \^  [UCU      i 

lictilaily  Ti 

:  which  tht;   ; .    .     . 

nd  capable  therefore  of 
-f  blood.     Tlie  object  of 
membrane  b  to  fit  it  for 
1  to  jxrforra.     From  the 
I  ©f  the  ititernui  t>urtiue,  thus  furnished  with  a  gfeatlv- 
supply  of  blood,  a  ihickish  (iuid   is  poured  out. 
i  IS  speedily  converted  intu  a  dark,  solid,  chalky 
occ,  trhich  afterwards,  by  a  more  perfect  rrvstaltizu- 
omes  white  and  exceedingly  hard.     This   ia  ihe 
lbieh»  lirst  deposited  on  the  points  at  ^hich  osisi- 
'  n  ced ,  b  y  d e  purees  co vera  in  one  con  1 1  n  u  l>u  s 

vn  of  the  tooth.     Thus  the  office  of  the 

janio 
this 
I'  looih  Itself  is  tiie  pro- 
I      at  of  the  gum,  and  imme- 
;s,  as  well  as  by  its  secreting 
heja^, 
;ou.s  phtiuomena  connectod  w^ith  the  for* 
h      Itnt  tbi*;  account  rehire- oiitv  to  ihe 
V      The   Y\ul  '     '   ■' 

i!  and    in«i 
.;i\rv-      i  no  J  t.'imanent  teem  tu'-  in.ir^.^* 
iTf,'  artd  they  remain  for  a   consfder- 


biibstiince  <if  the  bone,  uiifl  als-j  b)  thi;  flcpoMlini, 
purijlion  belMeeti  them;  and  the  rudiment  of  t! 
iient  tooth  is  at  length  shut  up  iu  its  pi  '  '  u     imiu 

IS  not  however^  even  now,  a  total  disun  u  the  two 

teeth*  for  as  the  t^mporar)'  one  grows  uu.4  t,>vo  iU  the  jaw, 
the  connecting  cord  or  peduncle  elongates ;  and  although 
the  sac  from  which  it  is  derived  by  degrees  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, it  still  remuiUH  attached  to  the  ntck  of  the  teihpumry 
tooth,  even  long  after  the  latter  has  pierced  the  gum  ;  and 
this  connexion  between  the  temporar}'  tooth,  the  perma* 
nent  nidimenl,  and  the  gum,  is  thus  kept  up  by  means  of 
1,  through  a  small  opening  in  tlie  top  of  the  new 
,  which  is  seen  perforating  the  alveolar  procjess  ira* 
iiiLdutely  behind  each  temix>rary  tooth. 
'The  situation  of  each  permanent  rudiment,  when  itscor- 
'       *  *    •'  ^      V     ^     "^^^arance through 

I  Iter,  and  rather 
uiiMMi  iiju.  »nc  >  the  prcct?fhng 

?5^atement  then  it  v  that  the  upper 

pari  of  the  new  sat.    _  -^     :    -  cord  connected 

wub  the  gum,  assumes  by-ami  by  iiie  same  relation  to 
that  substance  as  tliit  which  the  temporary  rudiment,  as 
before  describetl,  1  itstainod;  whilst,  from  its 

substance  being  dt  I  in  the  jaw,  the  ve&scls 

and  netves  which  Liid  entered  mto  the  composition  of  the 
new  process  of  pulp  in  its  flr^^t  production,  probably  be- 
conjc  so  enlarged  and  modified  in  their  structure  as  uUi* 
matelv  to  form  the  true  dental  branches.    This  is  much 

mtu  V  '  V    '  -n  to  suppose  that  a  newfc^  .*.... \ 

vch  tf  fVom  t tie  maxillary  brail 

puli>-   li  «  Mi  tlirrt^r^h  nn  intervcTi'Hi'  : ^^ 

an  mdefmite  1  pply  cvcr>  h. 

*  We  now  \,  I      I  the  new  »•  m  a  state 

neirly  analogous  to  that  m  which  the  parent  tooth  was  ori- 
L^naliy  placer!,  and  with  similar  relations  to  the  sunxniiuliog 
parts;  the  sac  above  attached  to  the  gum,  and  the  pulp  be- 
neath  covered  with  its  proper  membrane,  connecied  by  n» 
vessels,  &c,  with  the  jaws.    Hie  foregoing  nt  'I 

convey  an  accurate  idea,  according  to  my  vie 
ruri  et,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  permauum  iix^ii 
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of  the  first  permanent  molares ;  but  the  latter  are  not  yet 
Tery  distinct.  At  the  fifth  month,  or  rather  earlier,  maybe 
distinguished  the  pulps  uf  the  permanent  central  incisores, 
though  extremely  small,  and  still  closely  attached  to  the 
parent  sacs. 

At  birth  the  alveoli  of  the  temporary  incisores  and  cuspi- 
dati  are  formed  with  some  distinctness;  and  partially  also 
the  alveoli  of  the  molares.  Ossification  has  advanced  on 
all  the  temporary  pulps,  so  as  to  form  shells  of  bone,  reach- 
ing some  way  over  their  crowns.  It  has  also  commenced 
in  a  minute  point  on  the  first  permanent  molares.  The  sacs 
of  the  permanent  incisores  and  cuspidati  may  also  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  lying  in  contact  with  the  temporary  ones, 
immediately  behind  tliem,  and  exhibiting  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful manner  the  peculiar  connexion  between  them  which 
has  been  described. 

As  ossification  proceeds,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  continue  to 
elongate,  until  first  those  of  the  incisores,  and  subsequently 
the  others,  can  no  longer  be  retamed  within  the  alveoli ; 
preparation  is  now  made  to  facilitate  their  passage  through 
the  gums  by  absorption  of  the  containing  parts. 

When  the  tooth  has  arrived  at  this  stage  it  presses  upon 
the  gum,  a  portion  of  the  sac  bemg  still  interposed.  As 
this  membrane  has  already  secreted  the  enamel,  it  becomes 
absorbed  at  the  point  where  pressure  is  first  made,  and  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  sac  and  gum  is  the  consequence.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  when  the  membrane  has  fulfilled  its 
oflUce,  it  becomes  removed  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
absorbents,  inde[)endent  of  pressure. 

The  age  at  which  the  teeth  first  make  their  appearance 
varies  considerably ;  frequently  without  any  apparent  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  child.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  children  have  been  bom  with 
two  or  more  teeth.  In  many  other  cases  the  teeth  have 
not  come  through  the  gum  until  fourteen  or  sixteen  months, 
or  even  as  late  as  two  or  three  years.  In  general  however 
dentition  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  age  of  from  five 
to  eight  months.  It  usually  proceeds  in  the  following  order, 
the  teeth  of  the  inferior  jaw  almost  always  preceding  those 
of  the  superior  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 


From 


5  to    8  months, 

7  to  10      „ 

12  to  16      „ 

14  to  20      „ 

18  to  36       „ 


the  four  central  incisores. 
„    lateral  incisores. 
„    anterior  molares. 
„    cuspidati. 
„    posterior  molares. 

These  periods  are  however  only  given  as  a  general  rule, 
liable  to  continual  exceptions,  not  only  in  the  time  at  which 
the  different  teeth  appear,  but  also  in  the  relative  order  of 
their  precedence. 

According  to  Dr.  Ashburner,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observation,  the  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  commonly  cut  in 
couples;  the  two  anterior  incisores  of  the  lower-jaw  appear 
first;  then,  in  perhaps  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  the  two 
anterior  incisores  of  the  upper-jaw  come  through ;  to  these 
succeed  the  lateral  couple  of  incisores  of  the  lower-jaw ; 
then  come  those  of  the  upper-jaw.  After  these  the  two 
molar  teeth  nearest  to  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower-jaw 
appear ;  then  the  first  molars  of  the  upper-jaw ;  after  which 
come  the  lower  two  canine ;  then  the  upper  canine ;  then 
the  two  second  molar  of  the  lower-jaw,  and  afterwards  the 
corresponding  molar  of  the  upper-jaw.  The  period  occupied 
in  the  process  is  about  two  years  from  the  appearance  of  the 
first  tooth. 

The»first  formed  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  the  anterior 
molares,  on  which  the  first  point  of  ossification  may  be  seen 
at  birth.  At  about  the  age  of  twelve  months  the  ossifica- 
tion on  these  teeth  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
also  on  the  permanent  incisors,  and  it  has  commenced  on 
the  lower  cuspidati,  the  upper  ones  being  generally  two  or 
three  months  later.  About  the  time  when  all  the  tempo- 
rary teeth  have  made  their  appearance,  ossification  is  found 
on  the  points  of  the  bicuspides,  and  the  bony  shells  of  the 
teeth  before  mentioned  have  acquired  considerable  size. 

Most  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  larger  than  those  which 
precede  them.  They  are  placed  durmg  their  progress  a 
little  behind  them;  hence  they  are  confined  within  the 
segment  of  a  smaller  circle ;  consequently,  as  they  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  to  their  ultimate  size,  they  must  be- 
come very  much  crowded  in  the  jaw.  •  The  examination  of 
the  maxillary  bone  of  a  child  of  about  five  years  old,'  ob- 
serres  Mr.  Sell,  •  will  show  this  feet  in  a  verv  striking  man- 


ner. At  this  period  the  jaws  being  considerably  deepned 
by  the  development  of  the  alveolar  processes,  the  sockets  is 
which  the  permanent  teeth  are  lodged  ^11  be  found  pboii 
beneath  those  of  the  temporary,  some  higher  than  otlia\ 
and  the  bony  shells  are  closely  packed  in  such  a  maniiCT  m 
to  occupy  the  least  possible  space.  Thus,  in  the  upperjai; 
the  central  incisors  are  situated  immediately  beiieath  the 
nose,  the  lateral  incisores  thrown  back  behind  the  points  rf 
the  cuspidati,  and  the  bases  of  the  latter  scarcely  a  qaarlsr 
of  an  inch  below  the  orbit:  in  the  lower  ja.w  the  eospidsli 
are  placed  at  the  very  base  of  the  bone,  with  only  a  this 
layer  beneath  them ;  but  the  crowding  is  much  lev  con- 
siderable than  in  the  upper  jaw,  from  the  smaller  oompuir 
tive  size  of  the  incisores. 

'  At  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age  the  whole  of  the  per 
manent  teeth  are  more  or  less  ossified,  excepting  the  deniei 
sapiential ;  so  that,  previously  to  the  shedding  of  any  of  Ik 
temporary  teeth,  there  are  at  this  time  no  less  than  fixtr- 
eight  teeth  in  the  two  jaws ;  namely,  twenty  deciduous,  tlie 
whole  of  which  are  perfected,  and  twenty-eight  permsiKBt, 
in  different  degrees  of  development,  within  the  bonesr 
.  At  a  particular  epoch  of  human  life,  the  temporary  UtA 
are  exchanged  for  a  more  numerous  set»  of  a  stronger  ud 
more  durable  structure,  and  of  increased  power  of  mastiM- 
tion.  The  original  teeth  become  loose  m  their  soete; 
their  roots  are  eaten  away ;  their  crown  crumbles  and  r- 
cedes  from  the  gums,  and  at  last  they  fall  out.  This  chaBgi 
takes  place  in  the  temporary  teeth  exactly  in  the  order  m 
which  they  were  originally  formed,  and  in  which  they  cut 
through  the  gums.  Thus  the  central  incisores  of  the  bia 
jaw  fall  away  first,  then  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  then  go  the 
interior  lateral  incisores,  and  so  on. 

The  mode  in  which  this  chan^  is  effected,  which  cosih- 
tutes  the  shedding  of  the  teeth,  is  by  a  process  of  absoqrtifli. 
The  anterior  parietes  of  the  cavities  in  which  the  pemnneit 
teeth  are  contained  are  removed  by  the  absorbent  wwd^ 
in  consequence  of  which  the  teeth  are  allowed  to  advuMt: 
next  the  sockets,  then  the  roots,  and  lastly  the  cnm,  cf 
the  temporary  teeth  are  absorbed.  This  absorption  euart 
be  solely  the  effect  of  pressure  produced  by  the  advuia{ 
permanent  teeth;  for  the  process  goes  on  when  sudiiici- 
sure  cannot  possibly  have  existed ;  it  is,  in  part  at  nm^ 
like  the  preparation  of  the  cell  for  the  reception  of  the  per- 
manent pulp,  a  true  process  of  anticipation.  Neitlis  di 
the  advancing  permanent  teeth  displace  the  reoediiig  dad- 
duous  teeth;  but  the  jaw  grows  and  enlarges  comeaii' 
neously  with  the  increasing  bulk  and  number  of  the  teeA 
which  it  is  destined  to  receive. 

The  change  of  the  temporary  for  the  pennanent  tmli 
commences,  in  the  majority  of  instances*  at  about 
vears  of  age,  *  though,*  says  Mr.  Bell,  '  I  have  oocasi 
known  it  to  occur  as  early  as  five,  and  as  late  as  eight , 
and  a  half.  The  first  permanent  molares  usually  piotetli 
gum  before  the  loss  of  the  temporary  central  incisonik  sod 
their  appearance  may  be  considered  as  indicative  oftteif- 
preaching  change.  The  following  are  about  the  medin 
periods  at  which  the  different  permanent  teeth  are  gcM- 
rally  cut,  but  so  irregular  are  they  in  this  respect,  tktf 
comparatively  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  icdi  a 
statement  Those  of  the  lower  are  here  indicated,  and  ikf 
most  commonly  precede  the  upper  by  about  twoortkne 
months. 

Anterior  molares  .            .             c^  yean 

Central  incisores        .  .             .        7      „ 

Lateral  incisores  •             .             8      „ 

Anterior  bicuspides     .  .             •     9      „ 

Posterior  bicuspides  .             •         10      „ 

Cuspidati        .             .  .             .  11-12  „ 

Second  mcdares      .  .             .         12-13  „ 

Third  molares,  or  dentes  sapientias      .     17-19  „ 

Such  are  the  main  phenomena  which  relate  to  the  pro- 
cess of  dentition  when  this  operation  is  performed  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  healthy  manner.  But  this  proc«M  ^ 
exceedingly  apt  to  become  deranged,  producing  evfls  in  tk 
system  often  most  serious,  and  even  &tal,and  Uiepreoedii^ 
account  of  the  natural  process  will  enable  us  reaouy  tc  as- 
derstand  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  the  diseases  which 
so  often  result  from  the  morbid  progress  of  the  fiinclidB. 

(Bell  on  the  Anatomy^  Physiology,  and  Diseases  qfdn 
Teeth;  Ashburner  on  Dentition,  md  some  co-imeident dit' 
orders ;  MeckeU  Man,  dAnat, ;  Serres^  NouveUe  'Mom 
de  la  Dentition;  De  la  Barre,  Seconde  DeiUition.) 


dIentttion*    ANORMAL.    DIFHCm^X    DIS- 
MASKS  OF.    iBiffletdt  TtMing.y    Every  in  Ian  t,  at  the 
jKraod  of  birth,  is  imperiectly  orgnnized.      There    i^  no 
aiid  scarcdy  any  tt^ue  of  its  body  whioU   has 
its  due  consistence  and  firmness.     Several  of  \im 
iDst' important  organs  are  entirely  rndimentary,  and  there 
\ik  not  one  tliat  Ia  perfect  either  in  Btrurture  or  function. 
:I^T^opuient  is  the  ^eat  process  unceasingly  carried  on  at 
«««ry  point  of  the  system.     Tlio  capillary  arteries,  the  im- 
mediate  agents  by  which  this  process  is  effectetl,  are  the 
md  arehitecta  by  which  the  various  structures  are 
l» ;    the  modellers*  by  which  the  duo  form  and  the 
j^UUvc  bulk  of  the  different  organs  are  communicated  and 
frved.  are  the  ahsorhent  vessels ;  and  the  regulators  and 
oaolmHersof  these  agents,  and  of  every  other  power  con- 
ned in  carrying  on  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth, 
tlie  nenci,  and  the  great  central  masses  in  connexion 
ith  ilio  nerves*  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.      Henco  the 
ftan^iferous  system  in  all  the  varied  states  in  which  it  h 
ministering  to  the  function  of  secretion  is   in  irK;esisant 
Iketivity,  and  the  Bbsofbent  and  nervous  systems  must  ne- 
oessariy  be  in  a  proportionate  state  of  activity.     It  is  indis- 
|>ensable  to  the  due  progression  of  the  foriQative  processeii 
Ihmt  there  be  maintained  a  perfect  balance  between  all  tbebc 
varied  and  complex  actions:   a  failure  or  a  diminution  in 
the  action  of  one  system,  or  a  disproportionate  energy  in 
|he  action  of  cither,  will  at  once  disturb  that  bcdance^  and 
iroduce  the  most  sorioua  e^ils  in  the  economy.     At  the  age 
»f  infancy  such  a  disturbance  the  more  readily  occurs,  on 
:oont  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  every  portion  of  the 
nanism,  no  part  having  yet  aequired  the  Ulnttness  of  ma- 
lisity',  nor  the  power  of  resigtance  wliich  belong*  to  mature 
Hid  perfect  structures. 
.Aioong^  the  organs  the  first  to  b<j  developed  after  birth 
•  the  teeth,  and  the  jaws  which  are  to  contain  the  teeth, 
organs  are  agents   indispensably  necessary  to   tho 
[MStformanco  of  a  primary  and  es^entiiil  function,  that  of 
nut ri lion.     Before  birth  there  are  no  teeth,  the  nutrition  of 
>  being  carried  on  by  nutritive  matter  derived  from 
H?r,     for  a  coDfiderable  period  after  birtli  there 
'^le  natritivu  matter  by  which  the  infant  Ls  to 
being  sldl  fonned  for  it  by  the  mother.     But 
it  i>  ultimately  to  acquire  an  existence  wholly  in- 
it  of  the  mother,  and  from  the  moment  of  its  birtb, 
before  the  period  of  birth,  processes  of  preparation 
::  on  in  its  system  which  have  for  their  object  the 
gorilla ii oil  of  an  apparatus  destined  to  enable  it  to  prepare 
id  digest  Ibod  inuependently  of  its  parent. 
Tbis  apparatus,  trom  its  most  rudimentary  state,  pos- 
tt0&  a  highly  organized  and  delicate  structure;   and  it 
placed   in  a  position  in  which  its  progressive  develop- 
eot  lA  attended  with  peculiar  didiculties,  which  at  6rst 
wm  would  appear  insunuountable.     A  bony  structure  has 
it  h«  ffarmed  and  to  make  its  way  through  the  dense  sub- 
f  of  the  gums ;    at  the  same  time  the  jaws  have  to 
a  bulk  fitted  to  receive  these  structures  when  duly 
Vtpsf^    and  evolved.      The  too  hasty  evolution  of  the 
CtftE,  or  the  too  tardy  growth  of  the  iaws,  produces  grievous 
irils    in   the  system,  by  the  disturbance  of  that  balance 
V    1  39  be^  already  stated  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
lid  safe  progress  of  the  developmental  actions. 
«ing  the  formation  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  to  have 
4  quite  naturally  up  to  the  time  proper  for  their 
.^1,  a,  at  that  period  they  are  included  in  a  firm  mem- 
nous  envelope,  and  are  covered  by  the  thick  and  dctijie 
luiii^     When  tue  process  of  dentition  proceeds  in  a  natural 
knner^  the  membrane  and  the  gum  are  absorbed  in  order 
inake  way  for  the  poj^sage  of  the  teeth-    This  absorption 
aceomplifthed  by  a  stimulus  communicated  to  the  ab- 
lirli^nt  ve««*ls,  either  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  tooth 
t   pressure,  or  by  a  moderate  and  gradual 
need  by  the  advancing  tooth. 
V3,  even  when  accoiopli^hcd  in  a  perfectly  na- 
is  almost  always  attended  with  some  degree 
iTiraution.    The  gum  itself  is  manifestly  red 
ind  w  flpparenlfy  painful  and  itching,  indi- 
.   a  by  the  obvion^i  «wi  i«.innal  uneasiness  of  the 
by  the  constant  d-  iice*  to  prtss  ajjainst 

tvrndniiL'  it  ran   i  il    The  irritation  of 

le  salivary  app;iri  + 1 1    pi  seed  in  the 
irhood,  as  is  provi  i  I  V  i[it>  increased 
iw  of  tuliva,  wbtiih  is  commonly  more  or  less  altered  m 
ity»  08  well  as  increased  in  quantit}%  being  thicker  and 


»lttll  ar 


raoTe  tanncious  tlmn  the  natural  soertslion.     I  > 

tomsof  local  irritation  are  usually  aceomv  '^t 

d«igroe  of  conatitutiorual  disturbance,  lliv  ^  <- 

monly  hotter  and  dryer,  the  face  occasion ul I)  in 

howeU  more  relaxed,  and  the  infant  itseU  niori  .  m1 

fretful  than  natural.  The  irritation  of  the  gum  wjkh  re- 
8tnci*id  within  a  moderate  limit  seems  to  be   ilie  necesoary 

conseqvien<?e  of  the  ilovelopmental  proce>s  t^-*  ■-    •    n. 

Tiieetfect  of  the  local  irritation,  namelvp  a  '  f 

blood  to  tlie  salivarj'  apparatus,  ovfi-.u* 1 1 in  >  w 

of  saliva,  and  that  of  the  roitstitii  <  y . 

a  determination  of  blood  to  the  i  i.e 

intestines,  occasioning  diarrhoea,  appear  in  be  remedial 
rather  than  morbid, -*to  be  ovaoualMUs  established  by 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  ovdiTdist ended  wss^U 
and  o^-er-cxcited  nerves. 

When  the  infiant  is  in  a  state  of  8i:iiiind  bcaltlu  and  when 
the  process  of  dentition  proceeds  in  a  naluriil  niauner,  llio 
local  and  constitutional  evils  atiending   t]  '  of 

teeth  amount  to  no  more  than  have  now  i  ;  ; 

but  when  the  iniant  is  in  a  state  ttitlier  o,  .  ^-ni^i  ,il,hi  ur 
acquired  disease,  or  when  the  natural  eourso  of  the  procesn 
of  dentition  is  disturbed,  evils  result  ahvays  seriuus  and 
often  fatal*  ' 

Suppose  that  the  formative  proceods  faster  than  tlie  ub- 
sorbing  process;   that  the  teeth  grow  with  a  rn  li 

which  the  action  of  the  ab^orbent^  is  not  coiui.  >, 

the  necessary  consequences  are*  that  the  tooth  iti  iure%>d 
agaiiiat  the  gum,  that  the  investing  membrau^  is  eom- 
pressed  between  them,  and  that  thi^  pressure  is  coromuiri- 
catod  to  the  doiicateand  soft  pulp  on  which  the  organization 
of  the  to    '  11  procoeding.    The  cfierta  of  the  imtaiion 

theiice  r  11  var}"acoordinpc  to  the  degree  of  ]jres6«re, 

the  senhiiiMiiv-'i^'^  irritabdUyof  thf  ' ''■■  -^ual.and  the  pre- 
dispositidn  of  its  natural  or  acqun  ution  to  drseLise. 

in  Bome  it  may  produce  only  a  ^..^.,.  .^  niv->ii..r*  nf  the 
iocal  and    cocistitutional    ndnient^  aireuilv  I;    in 

of  hers  J I  nj  ay  p  rod  itcc  every  form  o  f  disease  «  1 1 1 1  ancy 

is  Eubjcct,  utteuded  witlt  '^'^J  simiplom  apperta4nmg  Iq 
such  (1  ii^easesr 

In  ibe  infant,  the  murous  membrarit?  which   lines  the 
alinienlary  canal,  from  its  commencement  in   the  mouth 
to  its  very  lerinlrialkm,  is  highly  sensitive  and  imtnble; 
the  membrane  which  rovers  the  <*xternal  surfat^ff  of  the 
body,  the  skin,  whHi  f  imllythes 

ture  as  the  internal  li;  .  and  belv  i 

there  is  the  most  inliniuu-  '  '-  t 

irritable;   the  mucous  memt 
sQges,  and  which   forms   the    ..i.   ,,.....     .    ,.. 

scarcely  less  seniiitive   and  irritable.      Morbi^l  i 

excited  in  any  of  these  extended  and  most  imp' i 
faces  is  readily  propagated  to  the  great  nervous  centre*,  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain,  in  %vhich  an?  induc*^,  often  with  ex- 
treme rapidity,  some  of  the  most  fomudublc  diseu*L*<i  to 
which  the  hnman  body  is  subjeet;  nnd  from  dkcn^e-? 
established  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  t 

back  upon  the  muscles.  Thus  the  mo 
produced  by  anormal  (irregular)  dentitmti  n:i\o  !h*ir  ^r;>t 
in  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  all  th^  organs  which 
form  a  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus;  in  the  external 
skin,  in  the  air- passages  and  lungs,  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain,  and  in  the  muscle*  of  voluntary  p"'*-'^^' 

The  irritation  attendant  on  anormal  jmmcnces 

in  a  portion  of  the  mucous  surtUce  ol  ^  >tive  appa- 

ratus, and  from  its  source  in  the  mouth  it  is  readily  i>ro- 
pagnted  to  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver,  producing  in 
the  stomach  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  tlatulenee,  ac»d  enn> 
tations,&c. ;  in  the  intestines,  griping  pain,  flatulence,  diar- 
rhoea; in  the  liver,  disordered  secretion  of  bile,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  faecal  evacuations  are  greatly  altered 
in  quantity  and  quality,  being  at  one  time  ('^  uul  at 

another  time  too  copious,  sometimes  light  >  ureil, 

and  at  other  times  dark-green,  spinach-hk--,  mhu  j^reier- 
naturally  ftBtid,  mixed  with  large  quantiiiej^  of  unbent  thy 
viscid  mucus.  Tliere  is  also  a  great  pronen^^^^  <  •  .i;^..a.,.<| 
action  of  the  pancreas,  owing  to  its   iniu  u 

with  the  salivary  apparatus;  and  there  is  rr 
that  several  states  of  diarrhcpa,  so  common  at  the  pernxi  nf 
dentition,  are  dependent  on  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  pjui- 
creotic  juice.  The  urine  at  the  same  time  is  often  scanty 
and  turbid,  and  there  is  a  purulent  discharge  from  the 
urethra,  attended  with  dif^culty  and  excruciatmg  pain  m 
piissing  the  water 
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The  external  skin  fiympathizing  with  the  irritation  set  up 
in  the  internal  mucous  burface,  is  constantly  affected  with 
eruptions  of  various  names  and  natures,  sometimes  attack- 
ing the  scalp,  sometimes  surrounding  the  lips  and  extending 
over  the  face,  and  at  other  times  covering  the  whole  body. 

The  irritation  is  propagated  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  to  that  of  the  air  passages  and 
air  vesicles,  inducing  hurried,  difficult,  and  painful  re- 
spiration, frequent  cough,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  ending  frequently  in  the  development 
of  tubercles,  and  the  production  of  oUier  organic  and  fatal 
diseases  of  the  lungs. 

There  is  the  closest  possible  connexion  between  the  skin, 
the  digestive  surface,  the  respiratory  surface,  and  the  great 
nervous  centres,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Any  irritation 
excited  in  the  former  is  readily  propagated  to  the  latter. 
There  is  a  direct  route  by  which  the  intercourse  is  esta- 
blished. The  ner\'es  proceeding  from  all  these  surfaces  take 
a  direct  course  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  where  they 
communicate  the  irritation  which  they  receive,  and  excite, 
amons^  other  diseases,  more  especially  that  which  consti- 
tutes hydrocephalus  acutus,  or  water  in  the  head.  This  dis- 
ease, among  the  most  formidable  to  which  infancy  is  sub- 
ject, and  the  most  common  cause  of  which  is  anormal  denti- 
tion, is  preceded  by  the  start  in  sleep,  the  slight  chill,  hardly 
amounting  to  rigor ;  the  Hushed  face ;  the  sudden,  darting, 
transient  pain  in  the  head;  the  unusual  drowsiness;  and 
then  come  the  sudden  start  from  that  deep  sleep,  with  a 
loud  scream ;  the  injected  eye,  the  dilated  pupil,  followed 
by  the  constant  rolling  of  the  head  upon  the  pillow,  the 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  progressively  increasing  insensibility, 
and  coma.  The  irritation  thus  produced  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain  is  quickly  reflected  back  upon  those  muscles  the 
action  of  which  depends  upon  an  influence  derived  from 
these  great  ner\'ous  centres — the  mT^scles  of  volition,  which 
are  affected  with  twitchings,  spasms,  convulsions,  some- 
times passing  into  chorea,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  tetanus. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  mduced  by  mfiammation  of 
the  brain,  followed  by  effusion,  pass  away  without  imme- 
diately destroying  life,  it  is  often  only  to  leave  a  state  of 
permanent  idiotcy  far  worse  than  death. 

Besides  all  these  evils  produced  by  anormal  dentition, 
there  is  one  specific  disease  that  results  from  it  of  a  most 
formidable  nature,  and  often  fatal.  This  affection  may  be 
termed  the  disease  of  development ;  it  is  commonly  called 
infantile  remittent  fever.  The  accession  of  this  disease  is 
denoted  by  languor,  lassitude,  chilliness,  shivering,  suc- 
ceeded by  heat  of  skin,  perspiration,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
Tlie  little  patient  is  spiritless,  discontented,  and  fretful. 
Yawnincj,  sighing,  marked  increase  of  irritability,  unusual 
mutability  of  temper,  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps  alternating 
with  importunate  desire  for  fooo,  which  when  given  often 
cannot  be  eaten,  some  peculiarity  of  respiration,  and  at 
last  impatience  of  light  and  sound,  accompany  or  quickly 
follow  a  distinct  febrile  attack.  Tlio  feverish  symptoms 
disappear  or  remit  soon  to  recur  or  exacerbate ;  and  these 
remissions  and  exacerbations  are  characteristic  marks  of  the 
disease.  The  colour  of  health  is  gone,  and  the  colour  often 
changes.  A  flush  of  the  countenance,  preceding  slight 
rigor  and  paleness  of  face,  is  succeeded  by  slight  headaclie. 
There  is  a  remarkable  desire  to  pick,  principally  the  nose, 
sometimes  the  lips  and  fingers,  often  other  objects;  fre- 
quently the  breath  is  offensive,  and  cough,  headache,  and 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels  are  present,  with  more  or  less  of 
sickness,  faintness,  sighing,  starting,  more  particularly  in 
sleep,  moaning  in  sleep,  grating  the  teeth,  sleeping  witli 
the  eyes  half  open,  and  a  relaxed  or  on  the  contrary  an 
exceedingly  constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally 
the  pupils  suddenly  dilate,  perhaps  only  one  pupil,  and  then 
as  suddenly  contract  '  Perspiration  is  a  part  of  fever,  and 
this  is  sometimes  obser\'ed  night  after  night  succeeding  to 
no  very  remarkable  heat  of  skin,  but  to  a  great  drowsiness, 
which  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  exacerbation,  though  the  ac- 
celerated pulse  of  fever  may  be  wanting.  The  moaning, 
picking,  or  starting,  with  any  of  these  conditions,  consti- 
tutes part  and  parcel  of  this  disorder.  Sometimes  the 
ailment  is  slight  m  degree,  or  it  may  assume  an  acute  form 
with  all  the  tire  and  anger  of  a  hot  fever.  Sometimes  it  is 
typhoid  in  its  type.  Whatever  character  may  be  assumed 
by  this  disorder,  it  is  coincident  with  an  irregular  course  of 
tue  development  of  some  organ  of  the  body ;  and  commonly 
the  irregular  development  is  in  the  nutrient  organs*  and  of 
tbete  most  commonly  the  teeth  and  jaws.* 


Fatal  disease  may  arise  from  anormal  dentitii 
before  the  usual  period  of  cutting  the  teeth.  'M 
condition  of  the  vessels  about  the  soft  aad  delici 
and  in  the  membrane  that  envelops  the  whole  ntSi 
tooth,  may  compress  the  dental  and  eren  the  a 
ner\'es ;  and  pressure  on  these  nervous  tendrils  nft 
certain  conditions,  be  tailtamount  to  preasore  «n 
rectly  to  certain  parts  of  the  br&fn ;  henoe  inescu 
the  course  of  growth,  at  the  earlier'  period  of  teraii 

S reduce  a  sufKcient  degree  of  pressure  to  exdti 
egree  of  irritation  in  the  brain,  pltodueing  even  I 
vulsions.  Many  striking  ca^  of  this  kind  axe  oi 
of  Which  the  following  lirief  history  niay  aeirve  a 
ample.  A  fine  healthy-looking'  chiidv  of  a  sUong 
mother,  died,  at  thirteen  weeks  of  aige,  if  &  conw 
The  cause  of  death  wad  aScertaitled^'at  ttke  eariietf 
the  mother,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  he 
death.  The  internal  organs,  for  the  tnoit  pt: 
healthy;  the  stomach  contained  only  a  little  m 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  intestines  were  free  ttom 
the  contents  of  the  thorax  were  healthy:  In  the  1 
membranes  that  envelop  thd  brain,  and*  more  espec 
pia  mater,  were  more  tinged  with  blood  thaii  uati 
the  brain  itself  was  healthy.  The"  lawfe  Were  care 
amined.  **  The  capsules  of  the  incisor  teeth  "were  li 
very  vascular,  much  more  advanced  than  usual, 
lancet,  the  cartilaginous  Hm  of  the  lower  jaw  was  at 
to  be  removed,  with  a  view  of  Exposing  the  capsufi 
molar  teeth ;  but  these  were  so  unusually  distend 
fluid,  that  the  instrument  cut  into  them  and  li 
This  was  an  example  of  development  proceeding  tbo 
It  is  common  for  the  symptoms  of  irritation  wbde 
on  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  to  a^jpeat  ahont  the 
fourth  month ;  they  usually  precede  the  appearanc 
teeth  by  several  weeks,  and  they  occasionally  subi 
then  re-appear  a  short  time  before  the  tooth  makes 
through  the  gum. 

Disease  arising  from  anormal  dentition  is  not  < 
to  the  period  of  infancy.  In  children  of  irritable  i 
tions  in  whom  the  maxillse  are  imperfectly  develo 
irruption  of  the  second  or  permanent  teeth  is  so 
attended  with  serious  and  even  fatal  disorders.  N 
the  period  of  adolescence  is  by  no  means  free  frtm 
diseases  produced  by  this  same  cause :  fbr  in  cons 
of  the  development  of  some  of  the  teeth  having  \n 
tematurally  delayed,  or  in  consequence  of  an  ii 
development  of  the  jaws,  at  the  period  when  tb( 
sapientia)  are  about  to  appear,  delicate,  nervous,  and 
subjects  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with  swellin 
parotid  and  submaxillarv  glands,  painful  and  lo 
periodical  affections  of  tde  ear  and  face,  slight  or  r 
ophthalmia,  irregular  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and 
which  affections  have  disappeared  at  once  upon  tl 
tion  of  the  teeth  or  the  removal  of  the  local  irritatio 
Animals  are  not  afflicted  with  these  or  anr  ai 
evils  from  the  evolution  of  their  teeth,  and  they 
duced  in  the  human  species  altogether  by  the  oi 
circumstances  in  which  the  infant  is  placed  in  the 
artificial  state  of  society.  The  chief  causes  of  these 
evils  are— 1.  Food,  unnatural  in  quality  and  too  j 
quantity.  It  is  seldom  that  an  inftint  lives  solely  i 
natural  food  (human  milk)  during  the  early  montl 
existence.  If  it  take  other  fbod,  that  food  is  either 
or  it  is  not  If  it  be  not  digested  numerous  ailm< 
produced ;  if  it  be  digested  the  system  is  too  h%! 
rished,  and  becomes  too  full  of  blood,  flrom  whidi  i 
to  see  that  any  one  or  any  number  of  the  diseiai 
have  been  described  may  result.  2.  The  practice  1 
mon  in  this  country  of  keeping  the  heads  of  infi 
young  children  very  warm  by  clothing,  by  theilr 
flannel  caps,  and  by  having  their  heads  almost  oo 
wrapped  in  a  warm  woollen  shawl,  flrom  the  dread 
catctiing  cold.  The  naturally  great  determination « 
to  the  head  is  too  much  favoured  by  this  practin 
co-operates  more  powerfully  than  may  at  first  viee 

Sarent  with  the  other  circumstances  that  conspire 
uce  disordered  dentition.  3.  The  confinement  Of 
in  close  and  heated  apahments,  in  the  impure  air  < 
towns  and  cities  without  exercise.  Such  children  i 
all  the  evils  of  dentition  are  most  frequently  prodi 
the  severest  forms,  are  deprived  of  the  natural  s 
afforded  to  the  varied  processes  of  growth  h^  pure 
active  exercise. 


E 

The  treatinent  of  ibe  various  aiid  fomiidable  diseasca 
produced  by  wnormal  denlition  tan  never  be  judic-ioualy 
conducted  \*itbout  a  t'on&laBl  refeienco  to  the  causes  on 
which  thi?y  depend.  Without  a  proper  regvilation  of  ihc 
diet,  clolhing,  air,  oxcrciiie,  and  the  stale  of  ibe  boweLs 
nothing  can  be  effectually  done  to  pr*ivent  the  occurrence 
of  the  moHt  formidable  of  the^e  cniU.  When  they  are 
iclually  present  no  reracdy  can  be  other  than  palHattve 
which  does  not  aim  at  iv,i3  things ;  first,  the  entire  correc- 
tion  of  every  thing  ascertained  to  be  faulty  in  tlic  diet, 
elothingp  &c.  &c, ;  secondly,  the  removal  of  prej^sure  ujKjn 
the  nervt'F,  produced  hy  the  athancing  and  unlibcrated 
tooth,  which  oL'Ciijiionft  ail  the  raiscbief.  *  As  soun  there- 
fore as  any  of  the  affections  now  described^  or  any  others 
which  can  ix)ssibly  be  supposed  to  ariiic  from  tiiis  cauAc^ 
make  their  appearance,  the  S2;ums  should  he  carefully  cxa- 
^ed,  and  wherever  there  is  any  im usual  redness  or 
;ence,  and  especially  if  it  occur  over  the  part  where 
next  tooth  is  expected  To  appear,  the  including  partn 
uld  be  freely  anu  effectually  divided.  It  is  not  sufti- 
it  thut  the  incision  should  merely  pass  through  the 
the  lancet  must  he  carried  duwn  to  Ibe  rising  tooth 
if,  and  ouly  istopi  when  the  resistance  of  its  point  is  felt 
in^l  the  edge  or  the  instrument.  The  form  of  the  gum- 
pcct  should  be  broad  and  somewhat  roiinded»  and  its 
extremely  sharp.  The  only  precaution  necessary'  in 
use  is  so  to  direct  it  in  making  the  incision  that  the 
of  r4}nnexion  between  the  temporary  and  permanent 
rh  *)hail  he  carefully  avoided,  whith  is  readily  insured  by 
:ting  the  edge  rather  towards  the  outer  part  of  the 

'The  prejudices  of  former  times  against  this  simple  and 
'tDCMt  efficacious  operaiion  arc  fast  yielding  to  the  frequent 
evidence  of  its  harmlessness  and  utdity.  It  is  impossible 
fo  the  most  prejudiced  to  witness  the  effects  which  con- 
ttanally  result  from  it  wiibout  becoming  a  convert  to  ils 
tt»o.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  iratuinent  danger,  when 
ideath  has  ahuttet  been  untieipaled  as  the  only  relief  from 
nd  hopeless  suffering,  this  simple  and  trifling  opera- 
-,  in  innumerable  instances,  restored  the  htlle  suf- 
*  their  parentM  in  a  state  of  ease  and  safety,  and  in 
1  a  space  of  lime  as  would  scarcely  have  appeared 

are  few  ca^es  in  the  management  of  disease  which 
more  prompt  decision  in  the  application  of  remedies 
or  more  judiCKius  selcctiun  of  remedial  agents  than  some  of 
the  sj  mpathetic  affections  which  liave  been  now  adverted 
to.  Life  will  often  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  remedy 
which  i»  made,  and  the  cautious  boldness  with  which  it  is 
adxainistered.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  pursue  the  diseus- 
ftbn  of  this  subject  further  than  merely  to  aild  that  the 
Iwwels  should  be  constantly  kept  in  a  somewhat  loose  state ; 
that  if  a  slight  degree  of  diarrhcea  be  naturally  established, 
nothing  whatever  should  be  done  to  chei'k  it;  that  even 
ben  the  purging  becomes  considerable,  it  should  be  only 
"  -  '  '  not  stopped;  and  that  the  must  extreme 
1  be  exercised  in  meddling  with  any  eruptions 
.ivm.  (Bell  Oft  the  Teeth;  Dr.  Ashburner  on 
'/ ;  Dr.  John  Clarke  s  Commentaries  on  the  Dh- 
(^hihiren;  and  Co-^XMi^:^  Dictionary  of  Practicul 
'ic.) 

D  (Deo  dandum,  given  to  God),    By  ileodand 
^to  uuderstood  whatever  personal  chattel  occasions  the  death 
a  man  without  the  default  of  another,  and  also  the  in- 
lent  with  which  murder  is  committed.     In  England 
ndji  are  forfeite<l  to  the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious 
and  distributed  in  alm!^  by  bis  high  ahnoner;    hut 
le  crown  most  fixH^uently  granted  tlie  right  to  deodand^, 
I  limitjji,  either  to  iudividuals  for  an  estate  of 
r   as   annexed   to   lands,  in  virtue  of  which 
._  >  iue  now  claimed. 

-tone  supposes  *  that  the  custum  was  originally  de- 

1  the  blind  days  of  popery  a^  an  expiation  for  the 

-ueh  as  were  snatched  away  by  sudden  d<?ath,  and 

;iurpofte  ought  properly  to  liave  ht-en  ^ivtJi  u*  Imtv 

ifi  the  same  manner  a$  the  apparel  of 

found  dead  was  applied   to   purchase  i:  r 

'  But  it  is  perhups  more  reasonahte  to  imagine 

IS  a  civil  institution  intended  to  pn'dore  care  and 

b4u;i*.>ii  on  the  pari  of  the  owners  of  cattbj  -,  and 

(hat  the  sub*equeiit  application  of  the  thin  -   ha* 

1  »taken  for  the  orisnn  of  the  law  itseit,     i  nv.  lUMom 

-  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law%  (Exod,  xxi  28.)    In 


t)  E  O 

England  it  has  prevnileil  from  the  earliest  period,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  deodands  having  been  applied  to  pious 
uses.  The  custom  is  thus  mentioned  by  Bracion,  one  of  tho 
earhest  writers  on  English  law,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  *  Omnia  quaj  movent  ad  mortem  sunt  deo- 
danda,'  which  is  Englished  in  tlio  *  Terines  de  la  l«y/ 

What  mOT««  to  dealh,  or  kill'd  the  dc«d. 
la  dtrodoBd,  and  forfcilcd. 


A  different  rule  prevail*  when  the  thing  occasioning  ac- 
cideuial  death  is  at  rest,  and  is  composed  i}f  several  parts, 
and  when  it  is  in  moticm.  For  instance,  if  a  man,  in  climb- 
ing up  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  falls  and  h  killed,  (be  wheel  only 
is  forfeited;  but  if  the  cart  is  driven  against  the  man, and 
the  wheel  goes  over  and  kills  him,  not  only  the  wlieel  hut 
the  cart  and  its  loading  are  forfeited.  In  cases  of  homicide, 
the  instrument  of  death  is  forfeited,  even  if  it  belongs  to 
an  innocent  party,  for  which  reason^  in  all  indictments  for 
homicide,  a  value  is  placed  on  the  weapon  used  in  killing, 
that  the  kmg  or  his  grantee  may  claim  tho  deodand,  for  it 
is  no  deodand  unless  it  be  presented  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men.  In  modern  Simes  juries  have  taken  upon  themselves 
to  mitigate  these  forfeitures,  and  it  is  common  for  the 
coroner's  juries  to  award  a  given  amount  as  a  deodand,  less 
than  the  value  of  the  chattel ;  and  though  it  is  said  that 
this  finding  is  hanlly  warrantable  by  law,  yet  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  hais  usually  refused  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  lord  of  the  franchise  to  assist  so  inequitable  a 
claim. 

DEOGHUR,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
forming  part  of  the  d^miinions  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  und 
lying  principally  between  20*  and  21"  North  laiitudo.  It 
is  separated  into  two  divisions,  designated  Deoghur  above 
the  Uhauts  and  Deoghur  below  the  Ghauts.  The  division 
above  the  Ghauls  ts  an  elevated  tract  of  country  havtn|f 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  to  the  north,  and  tho  plains  of 
Nagpfire  to  the  south.  lis  surface  is  undulalmg,  hdls  and 
dales  occurring  in  regular  succession  ;  the  general  dire<  ,i?n 
of  the  hills  is  east  and  west.  The  division  below  the  Ghautg 
lies  to  the  south  ;  it  is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  hilfa 
branching  off  from  the  Vindhyan  chain*  In  other  partSi, 
situated  between  the  Wurda  and  the  Wyne  Gunga,  th« 
country  is  open  and  undulating,  and  watered  by  numeroits 
streams* 

In  the  time  of  Auronorzeha,  this  ctiuntry  was  in  a  very 
wild  and  unsettled  condition ;  the  Rajah  woa  litllo  more 
than  the  nominal  bead  of  numerous  petly  chiefs,  and  was 
tributary  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Shortly  after  that  time, 
the  Bhoonsla  family  obtained  the  chief  power  in  this  part  of 
India,  and  Deoghur  became  the  central  part  of  their  domi- 
nions. The  title  of  rajah,  with  a  small  par+  of  the  re%'onue, 
was  still  allowed  to  the  Goond  princes,  and  tho  show  of 
sovereignty,  but  without  any  of  its  power,  is  still  given  to 
the  ancient  royal  family.  The  number  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  upp^r  division  was  1141  in  tlio  year  IblA,  and 
in  the  lower  aivision  2075  in  1825;  the  population  of  the 
two  divisions  was  in  theue  years  145,363  and  ^72,972  re- 
speetivelv,  and  the  revenue  amounted  to  l'J,04,82H  rupees^ 
or  190,483/. 

Deoghur,  the  capital,  is  in  21*  43'  North  lat.  and  78'  35' 
East  lung.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  consequence, 
but  has  long  fallen  into  decav- 

DEOGHUR  or  BAIDYANATH,  a  place  of  great  *anc' 
tity  in  the  district  of  Birhhoom  in  the  north  western  extre- 
mity of  Bengal,  in  24**  32'  North  latitude  and  66'  40'  Eiist 
longitude.  At  a  particular  seastjn  of  the  year,  the  rouds 
leading  to  ibis  place  are  covered  with  pilgrims  of  all  aije>>» 
both  male  and  female,  each  l>earing  a  ha^ket,  coutjunmg 
the  pilgrim^  buggage  and  se%'eral  small  boJile*  filled  wjtii 
ihe  waters  of  the  Ganges,  intended  to  be  jioLiied  over  iho 
prmctpal  idol  of  the  temple  which  they  are  about  to  visit* 
Some  of  the  pilgrims  take  with  them  a  larger  sioi^k  of  the 
siicred  water  than  they  require  to  t-atiufy  thunr  own  devt>- 
tional  feelings ;  this  surplus  is  made  a  subject  of  traffic  with 
those  who,  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  lia%e  not 
been  able  to  provide  themselves  with  watt'r  from  either  of 
the  Prfiyn:xri=?,  The  c^vvemment  imposes  a  small  tax  on  each 
pil.  t  which  is  justified,  on  the  ground  of 

it-^  s,  OS  an  evidence  of  toleration  on  the 

part  oi'  tlieir  I'urtii^ii  rulers, 

{Ueporl  of  Commit  let  of  Comwma  OH  Jffaifi  Qjfhttiia, 
1833.1 

DEOGHUR.    [DowLKTAUAD,] 
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DEPARCIEUX,  ANTOINE  (often  written,  but  erro- 
neously, De  Parcieux),  an  able  matbematician,  was  born  in 
1 703  at  the  village  of  Cessoux  near  Nismes.  His  father  was 
an  humble  peasant,  and  unable  to  afford  him  the  least  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  display  of  his  precocious  talents  induced  an 
opulent  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood  to  place  him  in 
the  (College  of  Lyons,  where  his  progress  in  his  studies  was 
rapid  and  striking,  especially  in  the  mathematical  branches 
of  science.  After  finishing  his  course  in  this  institution,  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  without  money  and  without  friends;  but 
he  turned  his  talents  to  account  by  drawing  sun-dials, 
and  engaging  in  other  employment  of  this  kind,  by  which 
ho  was  able  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  His  accuracy  in  these 
drawings  being  remarkable,  he  at  length  acquired  an  at- 
tachment to  the  pursuit,  and  obtained  ample  employment 
to  secure  him  a  comfortable  livelihood.  He  afterwards  ap- 
pears to  have  turned  his  attention  to  machinery ;  and  pro- 
bably his  talents  were  extensively  employed  in  civil  en- 
gineering and  other  collateral  subjects.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1 768,  aged  65. 

His  publications  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Tables  Astronomiques,  4to.  1740. 

2.  Trait6  de  Trigonometries  Reotiligne  et  Spb6rique, 
avec  Trait6  de  Gnomonique  et  des  Tables  de  Logarithmes, 
4to.  1741. 

3.  Essai  sur  les  Probabilit6s  de  la  Dur6e  de  la  Vie  Hu- 
maine,  4to.  1746. 

4.  Reponse  aux  Objections  contre  I'Essai  (the  last  work), 
4to.  1746. 

5.  Additions  a  VEssai,  &c.  4to.  1760. 

6.  Memoires  sur  la  Possibilite  et  la  Facility  d*amener 
auprds  d'Estrapade  k  Paris  les  eaux  de  la  rividre  dlvette, 
4to.  1765. 

Besides  these  separate  works,  he  published  sixteen  me- 
moirs amongst  those  of  the  Paris  Academy,  between  the 
years  1735  and  1768. 

D6parcieux  was  created  Royal  censor  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Metz,  Lyons,  and 
Montpellier. 

DEPARTMENT  (or  in  French  DEPARTEMENT),  a 
territorial  division  of  France,  introduced  by  the  States 
General  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  We 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  some  account  of  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  France  as  they  exist  at  present. 

A  commune  is  the  smallest  territorial  division  in  the 
present  system  of  France.  In  the  rural  districts  and  in 
the  smaller  towns  a  commune  may  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent in  area  and  population  to  our  ordinary  parishes,  or  to 
the  townships  into  wnich  our  more  extensive  parishes  are 
divided.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  area  and  population  that 
we  compare  the  communes  of  France  with  our  own  parishes : 
the  two  divisions  were  made  for  different  purposes,  the 
parish  being  an  ecclesiastical  division,  which  existed  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  while  the  commune  was  for 
civil  or  military  purposes.  There  is  moreover  this  difference, 
that  while  our  larger  towns  and  cities  (especially  those 
whose  extent  and  importance  are  of  an  antient  date,  such 
as  Norwich,  Exeter,  Bristol,  or  York)  consist  of  several 
narishes,  the  larger  towns  of  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Paris,  form  but  one  commune.  The  term  commune,  which 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  corporation,  is  of  antient  date.  When 
Louis  VI.  (le  Gros)  sought  to  raise  from  the  towns  of  the 
royal  domain  a  burgher  militia  as  a  substitute  for  the 
troops  of  his  rebellious  and  disorderly  vassals,  and  in 
order  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  crown  and  the  com- 
mons by  sheltering  the  latter  against  feudal  oppression,  he 
formed  the  freemen  inhabiting  the  towns  into  communaut6s 
(in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  communitates)  or  corpora- 
tions, gave  them  power  to  raise  troops  from  among  tnem- 
selves,  and  conferred  upon  a  municipal  body,  constituted  for 
the  purpose,  an  authority  over  these  troops  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  exercised  over  the  baronial  levies  by  the 
great  lords  themselves,  and  by  their  subordinates,  the  counts, 
or  governors  of  towns,  the  viscounts,  castellans,  &c.  These 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  municipal  corporations 
which  had  existed  in  France.  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
there  were  many ;  but  during  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
later  Carlovingian  princes,  these  corporations  h^  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  become  extinct.  The  militia  of  the  towns 
was  desiipiated  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  communise 
(communes),  communitates  parochiarum  (the  common- 
alties of  the  parishes),  or  burgenses  (the  burghers  or 


burgesses).  Where  the  town  consisted  of  several  parishes 
the  troops  were  formed  into  smaller  bodies  according  to 
their  parishes,  and  marched  into  the  field  in  those  divtsknu, 
the  parochial  clergy  accompanying  their  respective  parish- 
ioners,  not  to  join  in  the  conflict,  but  to  discharge  their 
spiritual  duties  of  preaching  to  them,  confessing  them,  tod 
administering  religious  rites  to  the  dying.  Some  coib- 
munes  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  towns  united  under 
one  corporation  charter.  In  process  of  time  the  greater 
barons  followed  the  example  of  the  king,  in  order  to  be- 
come independent  of  their  vassals,  among  whom  the  like 
insubordination  existed  as  among  the  vassals  of  the 
king. 

The  municipal  officers  were  generally  designated  Scabioi 
or  Echevins,  and  the  principal  of  them  had  the  title  of 
Major  or  Maire  (Mayor).  The  communes  enjoyed  maoj 
rights  and  exemptions ;  they  fortified  their  respective  towns, 
and  were,  in  fact,  so  many  municipal  republics  scattered 
over  the  kingdom,  constituting  the  most  substantial  bul- 
wark both  of  the  public  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  awn 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility.  As  however 
the  regal  power  gained  strength,  the  influence  and  im- 
portance of  the  communes  declined.  Their  militia  aime 
into  disuse  when  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Valois  began  to 
form  a  standing  army ;  and  upon  various  causes  or  preteiU 
many  of  the  incorporated  towns  lost  their  charters,  and  n- 
turned  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  feudal  lords.  Un^r 
the  present  system,  the  whole  of  France,  the  countiy  as 
well  as  the  towns,  is'  divided  into  communes,  and  the  kxal 
administration  and  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  each 
are  placed  under  a  municipal  officer,  who  may  be  compued 
perhaps  with  our  constable  or  headborough,  but  who  betn 
the  same  title,  that  of  Maire,  whioh  was  home  by  the  bead 
of  the  antient  communes.  He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  of 
the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  is  assisted  by  a  oommu* 
nal  council,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  com- 
munal electors,  who  are  those  inhabitants  who  pay  most 
direct  taxes,  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  to  the  whok 
population.  {Lot  sur  r Organisation  Municipale,  21  Mtm, 
1831.)  As  the  plan  in  France  has  been  to  assimilate  die 
divisions  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  we  h^xH 
that  the  communes  may  in  the  nufial  districts  and  the 
smaller  towns  be  regarded  as  ecclesiastically  equivalmt  to 
our  parishes.  Each  has  its  church  and  its  cxm  or  denf- 
man.  Some  have  also  succursales  or  chapels  of  ease.  Tne 
larger  towns  have  several  churches. 

A  canton  is  a  division  consisting  of  several  communes, 
over  which  a  judicial  officer  entitled  justice  de  paix  Qustioe 
of  the  peace)  is  appointed.  These  functionaries  receive  a 
small  salary  ;  they  decide  civil  suits  if  the  amount  in  ques- 
tion is  small :  and  all  suits  whatever  must  be  heard  by  one 
of  them  (in  order  that  he  may  if  possible  bring  the  psrtiet 
to  an  agreement)  before  the  cause  is  carried  into  a  mgfaer 
court.  The  cantons  into  which  the  arrondissements  of  Sl 
Denis  and  Sceaux  (comprehending  the  metropolitan  de- 
partment of  the  Seine^  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris)  are  di- 
vided, contain  firom  six  to  thirteen  communes  each,  or  vpoa 
the  average  nearly  ten  each ;  but  the  cantons  which  tie 
farther  from  the  capital  contain  a  greater  number:  the 
average  of  France  is  nearly  fifteen  communes  to  a  canton. 

An  arrondissement  (circle)  comprehends  several  cantoiKk 
seven  on  the  average  of  France :  the  two  arrondissements 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  above-mentioned  have  each 
four  cantons.  The  municipal  officers  of  the  arrondiae- 
ments  will  be  noticed  presently. 

A  department  consists  of  several  arrondissements,  usually 
four  or  five :  some  departments  have  only  three  arnmdiaie- 
ments;  others  have  as  many  as  six.  The  substance  of  the 
following  account  of  the  departmental  administration  we 
take  from  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France,  Al- 
though it  immediately  applies  to  the  early  part  of  the  re^ 
of  Bonaparte,  it  is  (in  the  leading  points  at  least),  we  be- 
lieve, applicable  to  the  present  state  of  France.  There  are 
at  present  in  France  eightv-six  departments. 

At  the  head  of  each  department  is  an  ofi&cer  entitled 
pr^fet  (prefect),  who  has  alone  the  administration  of  the 
local  government.  His  usual  residence  is  at  the  depart- 
mental capital ;  but  he  makes  every  year  a  circuit  of  inniee- 
tion  through  his  department,  and  gives  an  account  of^ 
result  of  his  circuit  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  central  go- 
vernment at  Paris.  He  is  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from 
his  department  without  the  permission  of  the  government, 
which  he  obtains  through  the  ministre  de  I'int^rlear  {m- 


nisteroftbe  interior  or  home  secretary).  He  is  assisted 
in  some  of  his  duties  by  a  conseil  g^n^ral  de  depart  emeu  t 
(general  departmental  4!ounril),  composed  of  sixteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-foyr  members,  from  different  parts  of  the  depart- 
ZDent,  elected  by  the  assemblies  of  arrondisiiements.  which 
consist  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants^  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  i  000.  This  council  assembles  annually  at  a  time  fbted 
by  the  government,  nominates  one  of  its  members  president^ 
and  another  secretary,  and  proceeds  to  its  business,  which 
must  not  oecupy  a  session  of  more  than  fifteen  days.  The 
business  of  the  council  is  to  apportion  between  the  arron- 
disaements  the  direct  taxes  which  arc  required  by  the  ge- 
nenil  government ;  to  hear  and  determine  up^m  appeals 
made  by  the  counciU  of  arrondissements  against  tbii»  assess- 
Til  en  t ;  to  levy,  within  certain  limits  fixed  by  law,  an  addi- 
tional tax,  destined,  like  our  county  rales,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Uical  administration  ;  to  audit  the  account 
yearly  rendered  by  the  prefect  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
local  revenue  ;  and  to  express,  in  a  report  addrijssed  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  an  opinion  upon  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  department.  The  prefect  is  further  assisted 
by  a  conseil  de  prefecture  (prefectorial  council),  consisting 
af  three,  fijur,  or  five  members,  which  decides  upon  indivi- 
dual appeals  for  an  entire  exemption  or  a  reduction  of  the 
direct  taxes;  and  upon  questions  arising  from  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works,  whether  arising  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  contractors  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  con-  i 
tracts  or  iKJtween  the  contractors  ancl  parties  who  complain 
of  injuries  sustained  at  their  hands,  and  upon  the  indemnity 
due  to  individuals  wliose  possessions  have  been  required 
Ibr  carrying  on  public  workJs.  The  prefect  when  present  at 
the  sittings  of  this  council  aets  as  chairman,  and  m  case  of 
an  cf^xxaX  division  has  a  casting  vote. 

Tlie  arrondissemcnts  are  under  the  administration  of  a 
sous-prcfet  (sub- prefect),  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  to  whom  he  addresses  a  memorial  on  anything 
of  importance  to  tlie  arrondissement,  assigning  the  reasons 
on  vhich  his  opinions  are  founded.  He  receives  and  settles 
the  accounts  of  the  maires  of  the  several  communes.  He  is 
a^^isted  by  a  conseil  d^arrondissement  (council  of  the  arron- 
dksemcnt),  consisting  of  eleven  members,  elected  by  the 
cantonal  assemblies,  consisting  of  the  highest  taxed  inha- 
bitant^ in  the  proportion  of  1  to  100*  This  council,  like 
that  of  the  department,  meets   at  a  time  fixed  by  the  go* 

Ktiment,  and  has  a  session  limited  to  fifteen  days:  it  lias 
resident  and  secretary  appointed  by  and  from  itself;  its 
_  ies  are — to  apportion  between  the  several  to^^Tis  and  vil- 
ytgcs  the  direct  taxes  to  which  the  arrondissement  has  been 
■Messed  by  the  departmental  conned ;  to  y^iva  an  opinion, 
with  the  reasons  subjoiiictl,  upon  appeals  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages against  the  proportions  levied  upon  them ;  and  to 
audit  the  sub-prefect's  account  of  the  expenditure  of  that 
port  of  the  departmental  revenue  assigned  to  meet  the  ex* 
penses  of  bis  administration  ;  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
prefect  of  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  arrondis«ement 
similar  to  that  which  the  departmental  council  addresses  to 
the  mmister  of  the  interior, 

th«  capital  of  the  department  is  also  the  chief  place  of 
arrondissement,  the  prefect,  and  the  prefectorial  (not 
» departmental)  council  discharge  in  that  arrondissemcnt 
the  duties  which  in  the  other  arrondissements  are  assigned 
to  their  respective  sub-prefects  and  councils. 
The  departments  and  arrondiissements  are  electoral  divi- 
iS.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  chosen 
the  departments,  not  for  single  towns,  however  im- 
t  or  populom ;  so  that  the  deputies  are  all,  according 
our  phnLie,  county  membt'rs.  The  electors  of  each  de- 
rtment  arc  divided  into  colleges  electoraux;  each  arron- 
ra*?nt  has  one  of  lhe>e,  and  each  electoral  college  elects 
deputy.  There  are  459  deputies  for  all  France,  and 
number  of  electors  is  about  'i DO, 4) 00  in  all.  Some  de- 
partments have  only  between  300  and  400  electors,  and  re- 
turn two  deputies;  that  of  the  Seine  reckons  above  15,000, 
and  returns  14  deputies.  Most  of  the  others  have  between 
one  ind  two  thousand,  and  return  from  four  to  six  deputies 
each*  The  property  qualification  for  an  elector  is  the  an- 
i^ual  payment  of  200  francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  that  for  a 
deputy  500  fmncs.  An  elector  must  be  above  25  years  of 
age,  and  a  deputy  above  30.  (Loi  relative  aux  Elections^ 
19  Afrit,  183 Li  '  The  elections  are  direct,  and  not  gra- 
duatcnl,  as  those  under  the  constitution  of  the  year  viiu  or 
of  tlie  present  Spanish  Cortes. 

Bach  arrondissement  has  a  court  of  justice^  entitled  tn> . 


buna!  de  premiere  instance,  which,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  has  its  sittings  at  the  capital  of  the  arrondissement. 
These  courts  commonly  consist  of  three  or  foiur  ordinary 
and  two  or  three  supplementary  judges:  a  few  arrondisse- 
ments  which  include  large  to^^^ls,  such  as  Marseille  or  Bor- 
deaux, have  a  considerably  greater  number  of  judges,  who 
ore  divided  into  two  or  more  sections.  To  each  court  there 
is  a  procureur  du  roi,  or  attorney  general ;  and  where  the 
court  consists  of  tw*o  or  mora  sections,  there  are  deputy  at- 
torneys. Each  department  has  a  tribunal  criminel  (cri- 
minal court),  or  cour  d'assixe  (assize  court),  consisting  of 
a  president,  who  is  a  counsellor  of  the  cour  royale,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  department  is  subject,  two  ordinary 
and  two  supplementary  judges :  to  each  court  is  attached  a 
procureur  du  roi,  or  attorney  general,  and  a  greffier,  or  regis- 
trar These  courts,  except  in  a  few  instances,  have  their 
seat  at  the  capital  of  the  department.  Besides  these  courts, 
there  are  in  different  parts  of  France  twenty-seven  higher 
tribunals,  called  cours  royales,  consisting  of  from  twelve  to 
thirtj -three  scalar ied  judges*  Each  of  these  courts  has  under 
its  jurisdiction  several  departments.  There  is  an  appeal 
from  these  courts  on  questions  of  law,  not  of  fact,  to  the  su* 
pre  me  court,  cour  de  cassation,  at  Paris.  Tlie  departments 
are  also  formed  into  nineteen  di visions  milit  aires,  or  miUtary 
districts:  the  head-quarters  of  these  districts  are  fixed  at 
isome  important  town,  usually  at  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
included  departments. 

A  department  usually  constitutoe  an  ecclesiastical  diocese. 
In  a  few  instances  two  departments  are  comprehended  in 
one  diocese ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases*  a  department  is  ih- 
vided  between  two  dioceiefc  The  dioceses  of  France  amount 
to  eighty,  of  which  fourteen  are  archbishoprics,  and  sixty-* 
six  bishoprics. 

Tlie  instruction  of  youth  in  France  being  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  government,  has  occasioned  an  arrangement  of 
territory  with  a  view  to  this  object.  Twenty-six  districts, 
coincident  with  those  rcspeciively  subject  to  the  cours 
royales  (except  that  the  Island  of  Corsica  is  united  to  the 
departments  subjt'cl  to  the  cour  royale  of  Aix),  are  under 
the  direction,  in  matters  relative  to  education,  of  as  many 
local  administrations  or  academies,  which  administrations 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  great  central  body,  the 
University  of  France,  which  has  its  seat  in  Paris,  Each 
academical  district  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  rector 
and  an  academical  counsel,  who  inspects  the  schools  of  the 
district,  and  report  thereon  to  the  central  administrative 
body.  This  body  consists  of  a  grand-master,  who  bcar&the 
title  of  minister  of  pubbc  instruction,  and  has  a  sc^t  in  the 
cabinet,  and  of  a  council  composed  of  ton  memb^^rs.  The 
province  of  the  council  is  to  superintend  the  business  of 
instruction  through  the  country  generally,  to  judge  and 
remove  incompetent  teachers,  &c.  The  rector  has  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  teachers  in  the  pubUc  colleges,  or  high 
schools,  throughout  Fmncc,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  afler  strict  examinations  instituted 
by  them. 

In  extent,  the  departments  of  France,  with  the  exception 
of  the  metropohtan  department  of  Seine,  are  more  uniform 
than  the  counties  of  England,  The  department  of  Gironiie, 
which  is  the  largest,  comprehends  an  area  of  3954  square 
miles,  about  equal  to  the  English  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  department  of  the  Seine  comprehends  an 
area  of  1 63  square  miles  not  much  greater  tlmn  the  area 
of  Rutlandahire,  and  not  much  above  two-thirds  of  tliat  of 
Middlesex,  The  department  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  tlie 
smallest  except  that  of  Seine,  comprehends  an  area  of  sn 
square  miles,  and  is  rather  larger  than  the  counties  of 
Qimbridge,  Hereford,  Nottingham,  or  Leicester.  The 
average  extent  of  a  department  is  23B0  square  miles, 
rather  greater  than  the  area  of  Devonshire*  but  rather  tc^s 
than  that  of  Lincolnshire.  A  great  part  of  the  French  d»> 
partmentstakc  their  names  from  the  mountains  or  rivers  or 
parts  of  rivers  which  are  within  their  limits. 

The  subdivisions  of  a  department  may,  for  their  relative 
gixe,  be  compared  with  those  of  the  county  of  Kent,  the 
French  arrondissements  corresponding  to  the  Kentish  lathet, 
the  cantons  to  the  hundreds  and  libertiea,  and  the  com- 
munes to  the  parishes.  The  hundreds  are  however  smaller 
in  proportion  and  more  numerous  than  the  cantons.  Fo£ 
the  origin  of  the  communes,  see  Raynouard,  Hiitoire  du 
Droit  ^funiHpat  en  France,  1829. 

DEPARTURE,  a  nautical  term  for  the  number  of  maL-s 
which  a  ship  has  sailed  east  or  weat.    Thus,  supposing  a 
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ship's  coiixse  to  be  oblique  to  the  meridian,  there  is  a  right- 
anflrled  triangle,  of  which  the  hypothenuse  is  the  course 
sailed  over ;  one  side  on  the  meridian  is  the  difference  of 
latitudes  of  the  begiiming  and  end  of  the  course  (reduced 
to  milesX  and  the  other  side,  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
is  the  departure  (so  called).  Its  use  is.  to  get  a  rough 
notion  of  the  quantity  by  which  the  ship's  longitude  has 
changed,  supposing  the  whole  course  so  small  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  sphere  which  contains  the  triangle  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  plane.  For  the  number  of  miles  in  the  course 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
meridian  gives  the  departure  in  miles,  which  can  be  turned 
into  minutes  and  seconds  of  longitude  by  dividing  by  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  counting  69^  miles  to  a  degree 
in  the  result  But  the  rough  purposes  which  this  process 
answers  are  sufficiently  well  consulted  by  the  tables  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  works  of  navigation. 

DEPLOY,  to  extend  in  a  line  of  small  depth,  an  army, 
a  division,  or  a  battalion  which  has  been  previously  formed 
in  one  or  more  columns :  this  may  be  clone  either  for  a 
review  or  preparatory  to  making  a  charge  upon  the  enemy. 

DEPORTATION.  (Civil  Law.)    [Banishment.] 

DEPOSITION  in  iU  extended  sense  means  the  act  of 
giving  public  testimony,  but  as  applicable  to  English  law 
the  word  is  used  to  signify  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  reduced  to  writing.  Informations  upon 
oath  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  before  magistrates  and 
coroners  are  reduced  into  writing  in  the  very  words  used  by 
the  witnesses,  or  as  near  as  possible  thereto.  Evidence  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  taken  in  written  answers  to  interroga- 
tories, which  are  also  in  writing,  either  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  for  that  purpose  in  the  particular  cause, 
if  the  witness  resides  at  a  greater  distance  from  London 
than  20  miles,  or  if  he  resides  nearer  or  is  otherwise  willing 
to  appear,  before  tlie  examiners  of  the  (IJourt  of  Chancery. 
The  course  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  following  the  prac- 
tice under  the  civil  law,  is  also  by  written  interrogatory  and 
answer.  The  Court  of  Cliancery  has  power  to  grant  a  com- 
mission for  the  examination  of  witnesses  residing  abroad; 
and  by  the  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  22,  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
13  Greo.  III.,  c  63,  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  in 
actions  pending  before  them,  have  power  to  order  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  residing  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
foreign  dominions.  When  a  witness  is  above  the  age  of  70, 
or  very  infirm,  or  about  to  go  abroad,  so  that  his  testimony 
may  be  lost  before  the  regular  period  for  his  examination 
arrives,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  order  him  to  be  exa- 
mined li^  bene  esse,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  his  examination 
is  received  for  the  present,  and  wiU  be  accepted  as  evidence 
when  the  proper  time  for  taking  the  other  evidence  in  the 
cause  arrives,  if  the  witness  cannot  be  tlien  produced. 
Courts  of  law  do  not  possess  similar  power  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  but  in  order  to  enforce  consent 
they  will  put  off  the  trial  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant,  if 
the  plaintiff  will  not  consent ;  and  if  the  defendant  reflise, 
will  not  give  hira  judgment  in  case  of  nonsuit. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  will  also,  upon  bill  filed  by  a  per- 
son in  the  actual  and  midisturbed  possession  of  property, 
and  who  has  therefore  no  means  of  making  his  title  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation,  but  winch  nevertheless 
may  be  materially  affected  by  the  evidence  of  Uving  wit- 
nesses, allow  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  iuperpetuam  rei 
memon'am,  that  is,  to  perpetuate  testimony.  Tnis  is  done 
in  oitler  that  if  any  of  the  witnesses  should  die  before  the 
title  to  the  property  is  disputed,  their  evidence  may  be  pre- 
served, otherwise  a  claimant  might  lie  by  until  all  the  evi- 
dence against  him  was  lost. 

Depositions  are  not  admitted  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law, 
unless  the  witness  is  either  dead,  or  fiK)m  some  cause  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  party  seeking  to  read  the  deposi- 
tion, cannot  be  produced,  or  against  any  other  persons  than 
tlie  parties  to  the  proceeding  in  which  they  were  taken, 
or  claimants  under  them,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  the  witness.  In  cases  however  relating  to 
a  custom,  prescription,  or  pedigree,  where  mere  reputation 
would  be  good  evidence,  a  deposition  may  be  rcceiv^  as 
against  a  stranger. 

Depositions  taken  in  Chancery  de  bene  esse  before  answer 
put  in,  unless  the  defendant  is  in  contempt  for  refusing  to 
answer,  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  be- 
cause until  the  defendant  has  answered  he  could  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  eross-examining  the  witness ;  but  the  C)ourt 
01  Chauoery  vriU  sometimes  ojtect  such  depositions  to  be 


read.  Such  order  however,  wliile  it  concludes  tlie  partiei; 
is  not  binding  upon  the  court  of  law ;  of  course,  however,  if 
the  depositions  be  not  read  and  the  decision  should  be  con* 
trary  to  justice,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  interfere  u 
between  the  parties.    [Equity,  J^yidencx.] 

DEPRESSION  (Algebra),  the  reduction  of  an  equation 
to  a  lower  degree,  by  dividing  both  sides  of  it  by  a  common 
factor.  Thus  a^—x-Q^^Q  having  been  found  to  have  2  at 
one  of  its  roots,  is  depressed  to  an  equation  of  the  seoonl 
degree  by  dividing  by  a?— 2,  which  gives  ac^+23?-l-3=l: 
that  is,  the  two  roots  of  the  latter  equation  are  the  two  re- 
maining roots  of  the  former, 

DEPRESSION,  ANGLE  OF,  is  the  angle  by  which  s 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  any  object  dips  below  the  hon- 
zon.    [Elkvation,  Angle  of.] 

DEPTFORD.    [Geeenwich.] 

DE'RBEND,  a  town  in  the  Russian  govemment  o. 
Georgia,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  42**  12' N.  lat  uni 
43?  2u'  E.  long.  A  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus,  which  nm 
eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  terminates  about  a  mile  from 
its  shores.  As  the  mountain  ridges  in  no  other  place  come 
so  close  to  the  sea,  the  extremity  of  this  steep  and  near^ 
inaccessible  ridge  offered  a  very  advantageous  point  ftc 
erecting  fortifications  to  command  the  road  along  the  eout 
The  town  is  built  on  the  deolivity  vrith  which  the  range 
terminates,  and  forms  a  parallelogram  about  fifteen  mifei 
in  length,  but  only  400  yards  across.  The  walls  which  in- 
clude it  on  the  north  and  south  are  continuous  to  the  sm. 
There  are  two  large  ^tes  in  these  walls,  through  whidi  tlie 
road  passes,  and  which  may  be  shut  at  pleasure.  Henee 
the  town  derives  its  name,  which  signifies  the  shut-up  gtiet. 
The  walls,  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  very  strong 
are  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  not  le.ss  than  ten  yards  hjgh 
and  in  many  places  ten  feet  thick.  They  are  fortified  with 
round  and  square  towers.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  the 
citadel,  on  a  more  elevated  eminence,  which  is  alsoweU 
fortified.  Derbend  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  hot 
some  travt^llers  make  its  population  12,000.  Many  coaise 
stuffs  of  silk  and  wool  are  made  here.  Its  commerce  by 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  not  considerable,  the  harbour  being 
so  shallow  that  only  boats  can  land,  and  Yessels  remain  alt 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile  firom  the  shore.  (Bieberstein  and 
Reineggs.) 

DERBY,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  gires 
name,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Morleston  and  Litehurch,  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the 
Trent,  114  or  115  miles  NNW.  of  London,  in  a  straight 
line,  or  126  miles  by  the  road  through  St.  Albans,  Dun- 
stable, Stoney  Stratford,  Northampton,  Market  Haiho- 
rough,  Leicester,  Mount  Sorrel,  and  Loughborough:  in 
52°  ^y  N.  lat.,  and  1°  29'  W.  long. 

The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limils  of  the  borough 
of  Derby  coincide,  and  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  two 
parishes  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Werburgh,  and  portion  of 
the  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Alkmund,  and  St.  PettL 
All  that  can  properly  be  considered  as  the  town  of  Derby 
is  within  the  borough  limits,  which  enclose  an  area  of  1661 
statute  acres.  {Boundary  Reports  and  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Beports,) 

We  may  consider  Derby  as  having  risen  from  the  roini 
of  the  Roman  station,  Derventio,  which  was  on  the  site  of 
Little  Chester,  a  hamlet  just  out  of  the  boundary  of  (be 
borough  and  on  ^e  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  or  as  bariu 
been  a  British  town  upon  the  British  road,  the  Rykod£ 
or  Icknield-tttreet.  Of  this  Roman  station.  Dr.  Siakelj 
was  able  to  trace  the  wall  quite  round :  the  inclosure  m 
oblong,  and  contained  five  or  six  acres ;  streets  or  nnds 
were  visible  in  the  fields  near  it,  which  he  sup{>osed  to  be 
the  suburbs.  Coins  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  with  anti- 
quities of  every  kind,  have  been  found,  and  the  foundatioof 
of  buildings  are  still  sometimes  discovered.  There  are  the 
foundations  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Derwent  at  little 
Chester,  which  may  be  seen  when  the  water  is  dear,  or 
felt  with  an  oar.    (button.  Hist,  of  Derby.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Derby  was  called  Northwor- 
thige ;  the  name  of  Deoraby  (Derby)  is  said  to  have  been 
given  it  bv  the  Danes,  by  whom  it  had  been  captured 
The  etymology  of  this  name  has  been  much  disputed:  we 
think  that  the  names  of  the  town,  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Darley,  of  the  Roman  station,  Derveniio,  and  or 
the  river  (the  Derwent)  all  contain  the  same  British  or 
(Jeltic  root,  'dwr,'  water.  Skinner  iEtymolqgicon  Lingiat 
Anglicdhce)  derives  Derwent  firom   the  imtre  root,  vti 
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*  gwen*  or  g^in,  clear  or  bright ;  and  the  namo  of  the 
town  from  tliat  of  the  rivon  with  the  addition  of  I  he  Auglo- 
Baxou  tcrmrntnion  *  bye/  a  Imhltatioi).  Derby  was  rwovered 
from  the  Danes  by  Erheltleftaj  countt'ss  of  Mercia,  and 
datighler  of  king  Alfred,  who  took  the  castle  by  storm, 
JUO.  917  or  918.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Danes^  and 
recovered  frum   ihera  by  king  Edmund  L  a.  d.  942. 

In  the  time  of  Edwanl  the  Ojnfessor,  Derby  was  a  royal 
burgh,  with  *243  burgesses,  besides  41  Avho  occupied  land 
adjoining  to  the  town ;  but  at  the  time  of  tho  Norman 
sur\ey  the  town  was  greatly  reduced,  having  only  140  bur- 
gesses, 4fJ  of  whom  were  of  inferior  degree:  103  dwellings 
were  waste  and  empty  which  had  formerly  paid  taxes.  The 
f*4isUe  prubttbly  went  to  ruin  about  the  game  time:  ita  site 
is  still  called  tne  cnstlc-hill  and  the  castle-field.  Tlie  ItLst 
Ttmains  of  the  building  are  said  to  have  dis^appeared  aliout 
250  years  since.  Hutton  traced  one  of  the  mounds  of  it 
ho  yards  lung.  From  the  time  of  the  Conquest  no  bititorical 
event  of  interest  U  foiinected  with  Derby  for  several  cen- 
turies. King  Charles  I.  majrched  through  Derby  soon  after 
he  set  up  hiij  standard  at  Nottinpjbam  ;  hot  in  the  same 
year  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  parliamentarians 
under  Sir  John  Gell,  and  aj^pearn  to  have  remained  in  the 
liands  of  that  party  through  the  war;  the  garrison  however 
was  removed  in  1045.  In  December*  1745,  the  voung 
Pretender,  with  his  army,  entered  the  town,  but  staid  only 
two  daysi,  retreating  into  Smtkind  on  tlic  approach  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  (Pdkinglon,  Present  State  of  Der- 
by M  re  ;  Lysons*  Ma^rna  liritannia.} 

Tho  town  of  Derby  h^^  received  many  charters;  one 
each  from  John,  Henry  \T.,  Edward  VI.,  Jame^'i  I.,  and 
Charles  J.,  and  tw^o  from  Charles  II.  The  last  charier  of 
Charles  II.  was,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  late  Municipal 
RefDrra  Act»  the  governing  charter :  lint  Derby  claimed  to 
be  a  bnrough  by  prescription.  Under  the  new  Act,  Derby 
U  divided  into  six  wards,  and  has  twelve  aldermen  ani 
thirty-six  connciUors. 

Derby  is  situated  in  a  luxuriant  and  well  cultivated  vale, 
furrounded  with  beautiful  scenery,  llie  streets  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  winding.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  red  brick,  the  public  buildings  of 
stone.  The  market-place  is  not  large,  but  commodious; 
a  new  market,  adjacent  to  the  old  one,  and  coramumcating 
With  it  by  a  passage  under  the  new  town-hall,  was  several 
year^  since  built  by  the  cortioration.  The  churches  of 
Derby  jtre  six,  one  for  each  of  the  parishes  mentioned  above, 
flrwl  n»n.t?ip^f  erected  within  the  last  few  years.  All  Saints 
f  iind  still  popularly  Allhallows  church )  is  on  the 

*  !  the  town  not  tur  from  the  river:  the  txDdyofth© 

church  is  a  Roman  Doric  edifice  by  Gibba,  opened  fi*r  di- 
\-ini'  service  in  1725:  the  tower,  erected  alx)Ut  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  is  in  the  perpendicular  English  stvle  and  of 
jieruliar  beauty ;  its  general  arrangement  and  details  are 
rerv-  Une.  It  is  178  feet  high  (Hutton),  and  itn  situation 
^m  to  the  efifect  of  its  elevation  and  its  fine  architecture. 
T*  '  i  r  h  Was  formerly  collegiate.  The  now  church, 
^  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  but  in  a  bad 

(!iim:n  Mil.  Another  handsome  new  church  (that  of  Trinitv), 
on  the  London  road,  has  been  paid  for  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. Tlie  new  town  ball,  between  the  old  and  new  mar- 
kets, is  a  handsome  building  with  an  Ionic  portico  on 
an  elevated  basement  through  whicli  is  the  communication 
between  the  old  and  new  markets.  The  eounty-hall  is  a 
lar^  but  heavy  building  of  freestone,  erected  in  1660;  new 
build ingB  have  been  erected  behind  the  county-hall  for 
holding  the  assizes  and  qnarter-sesiions.  The  borough 
jail  is  a  plain,  substantial,  and  convenient  building ;  it  was 
fbntterly  the  county  prison,  but  not  admitting  the  cla^isifi ca- 
tion of  prisoner*  required  by  the  recent  act,  it  was  sold  by 
tho  county  to  the  corporation,  and  a  new  county  prison, 
\rtth  every  convenience  for  classing  the  prisoners,  has  been 
eiv<*ted. 

Derby  has  a  theatre  and  an  assembly-room.  There  are 
places  of  w^orship  for  different  classes  of  dissenters,  one 
ii*ch  for  Presbyterians,   Indeiiendents,  Particular  Baptists, 

aitakirs,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Swedenborgians ;  two  for 
ip  General  Baptists  and  five  for  different  classes  of  Metho- 
dists. There  is  a  sloite  bridge  of  three  arches,  a  iifooden 
bridge  ^nd  a  towing  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  and  three 
miumt  briflgea  across  the  Markeaton  brook,  which  flows 
tfafOiigh  the  town  into  the  Derwent.  Derby  is  lighted  ¥rith 
'g;aBt  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Derwent 
^  1^  principal  tnatmfactutet  at»  of  ailk  ami  cattoa  gooda. 


porcelain,  Jeweller)%  and  ornamental  articles  roado  of  Uio 
vaHotis  kmtls  of  spar  found  in  the  county,  red  «nd  white  lead, 
lead-pipe,  sheet*load,  cast-iron,  ribbed  stockings,  bobbio-net, 
and  other  kce.     There  k  a  eonsiderable  printing  and  pub-  ; 
lishing  establishment  and  several  printing  offices. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  tho  Tf  lifrm^ 
exclusively  possessed  the  art  of  spinnmg,  or,  as  it 
cally  called,  •throwing'  silk,  and  the  British  weavt  , 

import  thrown  silk  at  on  exorbitant  price.  In  17*ti  a  Mr. 
Crotchet  erected  a  small  silk-mdl :  hut  his  c-apital  and  ma 
chinery  were  insutEcient,  and  he  failed.  In  1717  Mr.  John 
Lombe,  who  had  in  (U*iguise  nr.l  by  bribing  the  workmen, 
obtained  access  to  the  machinery  of  the  silk-throwsters  of  j 
Piedmont  in  Italy,  agreed  with  the  corporation  of  DeHiy  to 
rent,  on  a  long  lease,  for  8/.  a  year,  an  island  or  swiu.ip  in 
tho  river  Derwent,  500  feet  long  and  5*i  wide.  Here  he 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  30,000/.,  an  immen-^e  silk-mill,  now 
the  properly  of  the  corporation,  the  lease  having  expired. 
The  foundation  was  formed  with  oaken  piles  I  fi  tn  t»u 
feet  long,  ami  over  this  mass  of  timber  was  laid  a  foun- 
dation of  stone  on  which  were  turned  stone  arches  that 
support  the  walls.  In  1718  Lombe  took  out  a  patent,  and 
was  proceeding  successfully  in  his  business  when  he  died, 
cut  oif,  as  it  was  thought,  by  poison,  through  the  agency  of  an 
Italian  woman,  employed  by  the  Italian  manufacturers  whose 
business  ho  had  drawn  awav  to  himself.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  mill  by  his  bTOther  William,  and  afterwards  by  his 
cousin  Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  The  accounts  of  the  machinery 
of  this  immense  mill  have  been  much  exaggerated:  thi 
wheels  have  been  said  to  amount  to  '26  J  00  ;  Hut  ton's  au- 
thority is  thebe<rf,  for  ho  served  an  apprpnticeship  of  seven 
years  in  the  mill,  and  he  reduces  these  whetds  to  13,3^4. 
tlie  whole  was  moved  by  one  water-wheel-  Many  throw- 
ing-mills  have  since  been  erected  at  Derby,  and  this  branch 
of  industry  maybe  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  town.  The 
cotton  manufacture  is  of  later  introduction  and  of  smaller 
extent.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  introdured  nearly 
a  century  ago;  and  the  articles,  both  in  design  and  ex- 
ecution, have  been  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence:  the 
making  of  figures  and  ornaments  in  what  is  termed  *  btscutt 
ware,*  was  for  some  time  peculiar  to  this  town,  and  wo  be- 
lieve 15  so  still.  The  spars  of  the  county,  cjjfpecially  tho 
fluor  spar  or  *  blue  John,  are  wrout^ht  into  vases  and  other 
ornaments,  and  the  black  marble  of  Ashford  into  vases, 
columns,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  These  spar  and  marble- 
works  were  for  some  time  carried  on  in  the  build  intr  erected 
by  Crotchet  in  the  year  1702  for  a  silk  throwing-mill ; 
the  turning-lathes  were  set  in  motion  by  a  water-wheel, 

The  population  of  Derby  amounted  in  18.*!  I  to  23,<J*£7,  of 
whom  1 1,269  were  males  and  1 2,35S  females.    Of  5780  males 
upwards  of  20  years  of  age,  1  -10  were  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral  pursuits,  953  in  min  or  malting  ranchinerVi 
!27T4  in  retail  trade  or  h  .                ,   1172  in   misrctlttncom 
labour,  and  8:>                 v:inu.     The  number  of  ri 
bankers,  and  y                '   or  other  educated  men 
and  the  occupation  ot  I'S'j  was  not  stated.     The  p 
had  increa.sed  very  much  in  forty  vears— in  17 
S363;  in  1801, 10,832;  in  191!,  13,043,  and  in  18iK  i.M-;l 
As,  since  1 83 1  many  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
the  place  is  said  iRej'^>'*  f.^r,-..>«i*.<   ..*i  Municip.  Corpora- 
tinnn)  to  be  flourisli  ftir  wrong  in  esti- 
mating  the  present  1    ^ :.    .  „:  ,  ,     a. 

Derby  returns  two  members  to  parhament.     It  returne<l 
burgesses  to  pariiament,  26  Edward  I-  an»l  has  continued 
to  do  so  e%^er  since.    The  number  of  parliamentary  electors 
registered  in  1 832  was  Mi&4,  vii. :  372  freemen   and  1012 
ten-pound  occupiers.     Derby  is  also  the  chief  plact*  of  elec- 
tion, and  one  of  the  polling  stations  for  the  Miufhern  divi- 
sion of  Derbyshire.     Tlie  assizes   for  the   county  1 
herp,  also  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Mich?iclma>< 
t'      *'  V                  ^^ions  are  held  at  Chc^ierfleld.     j  rn;  ho- 
"  peace  are  held  quarterly  before  the 
\                   a  I'VMv  -sessions  is  held  daily.     There  are  Courts 
and  of  Requests  for  the  borough.    The  principal 
1........ .  .5  on  FridaV'     A  catil' -^-i  ^'l>*^  i<  1^-^'^  -^r^^^  r^  fort- 

night  on  Tuesday,  'f  here  are  J  if  tie, 

cheese,  pedlery,  &c.,  whiili    i  ;  il  at- 

tended.   The  river  De^\^  i  years  since,  mndo 

navigable  from  the  town  -  junction  with  the 

Trent,  but,  since  the  opcnnig  of  the  Derby  canal,  the  navi- 
gation has  been  disused.  This  canal  branches  frrim  tho 
Trent  and  Mersey  (<»r  Grand  Trunk)  canal  at  Swarkestone,  a 
fg^^  miles  sottthtA  I>erby,  runs  northward,  and  mter&ectB  tha 
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Derwent  at  Derby,  a  towing-bridge  being  thrown  across  that 
nver.  From  Derby  the  course  of  the  canal  is  eastward  until 
it  joins  the  Erewash  canal  at  Sandiacre.  Over  the  Mark- 
eaton  brook,  which  runs  through  Derby,  the  canal  is  carried 
in  a  cast-iron  trough  or  aqueduct  From  Derby  a  short 
branch  of  this  canal  extenos  to  Little  Eaton,  three  or  four 
miles  north  of  Derby,  with  two  arms  to  the  quarries  on 
Little  Eaton  common.  The  Derby  canal  is  44  feet  wide 
at  top  and  24  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  5  feet  deep.  Derby 
is  supphed  by  this  canal  with  coals,  building-stone,  gypsum, 
and  other  things. 

There  were  formerly  four  rehjnous  houses  at  or  close  to 
Derby;  an  abbey  (St. Helen's)  of  Augustin  canons,  a  nun- 
nery of  Benedictines,  and  houses  of  Dominicans  and  Clu- 
niacs.  St  Helen's  Abbey  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Fer- 
rariis,  or  de  Ferrers,  second  Earl  Ferrers.  This  abbey  ap  • 
pears  to  have  been  first  established  in  Derby  town,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  a  site  about  a  mile  north  of  Derby, 
where  has 'subsequently  risen  the  village  of  Darley  or 
Dailey  Abbey.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  suppression  was 
285/.  9s.  6d,  gross,  or  258/.  13«.  5d,  clear.  The  Benedictine 
nunnery,  founded  by  one  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Helen's,  had, 
at  the  dissolution,  ayearly  revenue  of  21/.  IBs.  8^  gross,  or 
18/.  6s.  2d.  clear.  Iliere  was  one  hospital,  or  perhaps  two, 
for  leprous  persons. 

There  are  several  alms-houses  at  Derby :  those  founded  by 
the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1599,  for  eight  men  and 
four  women ;  those  founded  by  Robert  Wilmot  in  1638, 
for  six  poor  men  and  four  women,  now  for  four  poor  men 
and  four  women ;  Large's  Hospital,  founded  by  Edward 
Large,  in  1709,  for  five  clergymen's  widows,  and  enriched 
by  subsequent  donations.  The  countess  of  Shrewsbury's 
almshouses  were  rebuilt  by  ^ the  late  duke  of  Devonshire, 
about  1777,  in  a  style  of  architecture  which  has  been 
considered  too  ornate  for  a  charitable  foundation  of  so 
humble  a  character.  Thirteen  neat  and  substantial  alms- 
houses have  been  lately  erected  from  the  funds  of  a  charity 
bequeathed  300  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Liversage  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Feter.  There  is  a  county  infirmary  equal 
to  the  accommodation  of  eighty  patients  besides  those 
who  have  infectious  disorders.  The  building  is  plain  and 
neat  in  its  architectural  character,  built  of  hard  whitish 
stone.  The  internal  arrangements,  which  are  exceedingly 
convenient,  were  chiefly  planned  by  the  late  William  Strutt, 
Esq.  There  are  also  in  the  town  '  a  self-supporting  chari- 
^  table  and  parochial  dispensary,'  a  ladies'  charity  for  the 
assistance  of  poor  women  during  their  confinement,  and 
many  friendly  societies,  or  benefit  clubs. 

There  were  in  Derby,  in  1833,  one  boarding-school  con- 
taining 20  girls,  and  twenty-five  day-schools,  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  instruction  was  given  to  nearly  800*  boys,  300  girls, 
and  between  200  and  300  children  whose  sex  is  not  discri- 
minated in  the  returns.  The  grammar-school,  one  of  the 
twenty-five  mentioned  above,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  antient  endowments  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  very  flourishing,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  return  had  only  one  or  two  scholars.  At 
present  (1837)  we  are  informed  that  it  is  again  getting  into 
repute.  Two  of  the  day-schools  are  on  the  '  national'  system, 
and  one  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  three  are  infant- 
schools.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  was  twenty-four, 
and  in  these  were  instructed  3 1 98  children,  viz. :  1 1 52  boys, 
1326  girls,  and  720  whose  sex  is  not  mentioned.  In  some 
of  the  Sunday-schools  the  children  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic  on  an  evening  in  the  week;  to  some  schools 
lending-libraries  are  attached. 

Of  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes  there 
are— The  Philosophical  Society  (originally  held  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a  good  librar>',  a  collection  of 
fossils,  and  mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus ;  the 
Permanent  Library,  which  has  lately  been  much  enlarged, 
and  has  a  public  news-room  and  museum  attached  to  it ; 
and  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  members  of  which 
have  lately  erected  a  handsome  and  spacious  room  for  their 
meetings.    Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  at  Derby. 

(Hulton's  History  of  Derm/;  Glover  s  History  of  Der- 
byshire; Report  of  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
rations  and  other  Parliamentary  Papers ;  Communication 
from  Derby.) 

DERBYSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa- 
rated by  the  rivers  Derwent,  Rother,  and  Sheaf;  on  the 
north-west  by  ChMhirei  from  which  it  is  in  this  quarter  se- 


parated bv  the  river  Etherow ;  on  the  west  1>7  Cheshire, 
from  whicn  it  is  here  separated  by  the  river  Goyt,  and  Staf- 
fordshire, which  latter  county  bounds  it  also  on  the  south- 
west (the  Dove  separates  Staffordshire  from  Derbyshire 
on  the  west,  and  the  Dove  and  the  Trent  on  the  south- 
west) ;  on  the  south-east  by  Leicestershire,  from  which  it  ii 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent ;  and  on  the  east  by  Notting* 
hamshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ere- 
wash. Its  form  is  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  from 
north  (from  the  point  where  the  three  counties  of  Derby, 
Chester,  and  York  meet)  to  south  (near  LuUington  on 
the  Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent)  56  miles ;  the  greatot 
breadth  is  from  east  (Holm  Car  Farm  near  Worksop, 
Notts)  to  west  (near  Chapel-en-le-Frith)  34  mfles.  Hm 
area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  1010  square  miles  By  A^ 
rowsmith,  1 028  square  miles  according  to  the  statement  sub* 
joined  to  the  Abstract  qf  the  Anstcers  and  Returns  made  in 
1831  under  the  Population  Act,  or  1036  by  taking  the  aret 
of  the  different  parishes.  The  population  in  1 83 1  was  237,170, 
or  about  235,231,  or  229  to  a  square  mile,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  area  which  we  adopt.  Derby,  the  county 
town,  is  on  the  Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  11 4  or  1 1 5  miks 
N.N.W.  of  London  in  a  straight  line,  or  126  miles  by  the 
road  through  St  Albans,  &c.    [Derby.] 

The  county  is  comprehended  between  52®  41'  and  53*  SO' 
N.  lat.  and  1**  10'  and  2**  4'  W.  long. ;  the  county  town  is  in 
52''  55' N.  lat  and  1"  29' W.  long.  Besides  the  main  not 
of  the  county  bounded  and  situated  as  above,  there  is  t 
small  detached  portion  near  the  southern  extremity, 
inclosed  between  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  and 
Stafford.  It  contains  the  villages  and  parishes  of  Mee^an, 
Stretton-in-the- Fields,  and  Wilsley,  and  the  village  ni 
chapelry  of  Chilcote.* 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. — Thesoutli- 
em  and  south-eastern  parts  may  be  considered  as  on  the 
whole  flat,  yet  they  have  an  easy  ascent  towards  the  north- 
western portion,  which  comprehends  one  of  the  most  devsted 
and  rugged  districts  in  England.  This  part  (which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Peak)  is  occupied  by  a 
part  of  that  range  of  high  lands,  which  some  geographers 
have  designated  the  Penine  chain,  which  separates  the  wa- 
ters which  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
from  those  on  the  west  side.  This  chain  of  mountsins 
enters  the  county  at  or  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  the 
prmcipal  ridge  runs  in  an  irregular  line  S.S.W.  till  it  enteis 
Staffordshire  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Buxton.  Along  thii  ridge 
are  the  following  heighte :  Dean  Head  Stones,  539  feet 
high ;  Blakelow  Stones,  which  Farey  considers  to  be  flie 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  and  of  the  county  generally ;  Kin- 
derscout,  which  Farey  considers  to  be  in&rior  in  height 
only  to  Blakelow  Stones,  and  which  is  stated,  we  presume, 
in  round  numbers,  to  be  1800  feet  high  (Phys.  and  Pd. 
Geog.  (f  the  Brit.  Isles,  in  Lib.  of  Usrf.  Kn.) ;  and  the  north- 
ern and  middle  peaks  of  Axe  Edge  Hill,  the  southern  peak 
being  in  Staffordshire.  The  northern  or  great  summit  of 
Axe  Edge  Hill  has  been  stated  to  be  1875  feet  aboietbe 
level  of  the  sea  (Farey),  but  later  observations  have  re- 
duced it  to  1 751  feet ;  Lord's  Seat  to  the  east  of  the  prioei- 
pal  rid^e  of  the  Penine  chain,  is  1751  feet  high.  Tha 
ridge  divides  the  basin  of  the  Mersey  from  that  of  the 
Trent  one  of  that  large  system  of  rivers  which  has  the 
Humber  for  its  sostuary.  From  this,  the  principal  ridge  rf 
the  chain,  lateral  ridges  proceed,  which  bound  the  subor- 
dinate basins  of  the  various  aflluents  of  the  greater  rives 
mentioned  already.  One  of  these  lateral  ridges,  branching 
from  the  principal  ridge  near  Axe  Edge  Hill  and  running 
south-east,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Derwent  from  that 
of  the  Dove.  The  length  of  this  ridge,  following  its 
windings,  is  estimated  at  46  miles ;  but  the  length  of  a 
direct  Une  between  its  extremities  is  ,not  estimated 
at  more  than  35}  miles.  The  ridge,  which  tanm  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Derwent,  and  whidi 
extends  in  a  winding  course  about  67  miles,  does  not  wholly 
belong  to  Derbyshire.  It  branches  off  from  the  Penine 
chain,  in  Yorkshire,  and  approaching  the  bolder  of  that 
county  towards  Derbyshire,  runs  along  the  boundary,  then 
enters  Derbyshire,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-eastern  du^tioQ 
across  the  east  moors  of  the  county  into  Nottinghamshire. 

*  We  give  the  abore  dimeiinons  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ex* 
treme  point*  from  Arrowsmith's  map.  The  len^h  and  bivadih.  aa  f  iren  ia 
Farey 'a  Agricultural  Survey  (where  the  detached  portion  of  the  coantr  is  in* 
eluded),  are  nearly  the  tame  aa  we  have  given ;  but  the  oonaCy  ia  said  to  be  eoa« 
prahended  b«tWM»680  sS' Md  680  87  N.  lat.,  and  bMwm  I<>  ly  aaA  ri^ 
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The  first  part  of  this  ridge  separates  the  Wftters  of  the  Der- 
went  from  those  of  the  Don,  the  part  nearest  to  Notting- 
hamshire from  thojse  of  the  Rother,  a  feeder  of  the  Don. 
In  this  ridge  is  the  hill  called  Ox  Stones.  1377  feet  high, 
between  Sheffield  (Yorkshire)  and  Hathcrsage.  Alport  or 
Orpit  hilh  sonth-ecUit  of  Wirksworth,  h  y&U  feet  high.  It  is 
sakl  that  from  this  eminence  the  Wrekin  liill,  near  Shrews- 
bury, which  is  50  miles  distant,  may  be  seen. 

The  Derbyshire  highlands  are  intersected  by  narrow  valleys 
or  dales  alxouiiding  with  the  most  striking  and  picturesc|iie 
scenery.  We  subjoin  the  fullowing  observations  from  Rhodes^s 
Peak  Scefi^nj  (8vo*  edit^Lond..  1&24).  •  A  more  marked  and 
obvious  contrast  in  form  and  feature  is  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  than  the  county  of  Derby 
presents.  The  more  southern  districts  though  richly  culti- 
vated, are  generally  flat  and  monotonous  in  outline ;  to  the 
pictureisque  traveller  they  are  therL*fore  comparatively  of 
but  httle  Viilue  :  approachmg  its  northern  boundary'  it  wears 
a  more  dignified  aspect ;  here  the  hills,  gradually  assuming 
a  wildtT,  a  bolder*  and  a  more  majestic  appearance,  swell 
into  mountains  whiehj  extending  to  the  most  elevated  parts 
of  the  Peak,  mingle  their  summits  with  the  thin  wliite 
clouds  that  often  IJoat  around  them. 

*  That  part  of  Derbyshire,  known  by  the  name  of  tlie 
High  Peak,  is  everywhere  composed  of  a  suece^siun  of  hills,  of 
^greater  or  lesser  elevation,  and  intervening  dales  which  play 
into  each  other  in  various  direetions.  Throughout  the 
whole  the  same  general  character  prevails.  A  tbin  mossy 
lerdure,  often  intermingled  with  grey  barren  rock,  adorns 
tfieir  sides;  and  sometimes  the  interference  of  what  Mr.  Farey 
lifts  denominated  '*  indestructible  limestone  rubble*'  dis- 
igures  their  steep  acclivities.  Yet  even  then  a  little  brush- 
wood occasionally  breaks  in  to  enliven  and  diversify  Iho 
Otherwise  sterile  scene.  These  remarks  particularly  apply 
to  the  minor  dales  of  Derbyshire.  Those  which  form  the 
chaimels  of  the  principal  nvers  are  of  a  more  elevated  de* 
icription,  and  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  variety  of 
object,  form,  ar^d  colour,  which  is  essential  to  picturesque 
beauty,  sometimes  united  with  a  magnitude  of  parts  where 
grandeur  and  sublimity  preside  in  solitary  stillness. 

*  Travellers,  accustomed  to  well-wooded  and  highly  culti- 
vated scenes  only,  have  frequently  expressed  a  feeling  bor- 
dering on  disgust  at  the  bleak  and  barren  appearance  of  the 
mountains  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  ;  but  to  the  man  whose 
taste  Is  unsophisticated  by  a  fondness  for  artitlcial  adorn- 
ments, they  possess  superior  interest  and  impart  more  plea- 
ting sensations.  Remotely  seen  they  are  often  beautiful. 
Many  of  their  forms,  even  when  nenr,  are  decidedly  good; 
and  in  distance  the  features  of  rudeness,  by  ubich  they  are 
occasionally  marked,  are  softened  down  into  general  and  liar- 
monious  masses.  The  graceful  and  long-continued  outline 
vhich  they  present,  the  breadth  of  light  and  shadow  that 
spreads  over  then"  extended  surfaces,  and  the  delightful 
colouring  with  which  they  arc  sometimes  invested*  never 
fkil  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  picturesque  traveller.*  .  .  . 
'  Such  are  the  appearances  that  oftt?n  occur  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Derbyshire.  Descending  into  the  dales,  espe- 
cially those  through  which  the  Derwent,  the  Dove,  and  the 
Wye  meander,  the  eye  k  enchanted  with  brilliant  streams, 
well-cultivated  meadows,  luxuriant  foliage,  steep  heathy 
hills,  and  craggy  rocks,  which  administer  to  the  delight  of 
the  traveller,  and  alternately  soothe  or  elevate  his  mind  as  he 
moves  along,* 

The  broadest  and  the  deepest  valleys  are  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Peak.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  valleys  is 
increased  by  the  frequently  precipitous  character  of  the  mils 
or  rocks  which  bound  them.  The  faces  of  these  rocks  rise  up 
almost  perpendicularly  frtmi  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  as  may 
be  observed  near  Caslleton  in  the  centre  of  the  Peak,  and  near 
Stoney  Middleton  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  where  the 
Castle  Rock  rises  to  avast  height,  and  obtains  its  name  from 
the  singular  and  turret- like  form  which  ils  L-raggv'  projec* 
tions  and  points  assume,  Matlock  High  Tor,  and  other 
rocks  in  Matlock  Dale,  and  the  rocks  which  skirt  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Ditve,  are  of  this  precipitous  cha- 
racter. In  the  smaller  and  narrower  dales  the  projections 
of  one  side  have  corresponding  recesses  on  the  other. 

The  rivers  of  Derbyshire  rise,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  the 
north-western  and  more  elevatetl  part  of  the  county,  and 
bave  a  course  toward  the  south  or  south-cast.  This  is  the  ca»se 
with  the  Derwent  and  it»  principal  alllueut  the  Wye,  with 
the  Dove,  whicii  is  the  boundary  river  of  StafTnrdshiro  and 
Derbyshire,  and  those  of  its  tributaries  wliich  belong  to  the 


latter  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  about 
Chesterfield,  which  is  separated  irom  the  other  parts  by  the 
ridge  of  high  land  which  bounds  on  the  cast  side  the  valley 
of  the  Dcrwcnt,  the  direction  of  the  stream  that  drains  it 
(the  Rolher)  is  north-east.  In  the  extreme  north-west 
there  are  a  few  streams  that  flow  westward  into  the  Ethe- 
row  or  Goyt  and  so  into  the  Mersey. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  a  place  called  *  the  Trough,*  on  the 
border  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  principal 
ridge  of  the  Penine  chain  enters  the  latter  county,  and  has 
a  S.S.E.  course.  Four  or  five  miles  from  its  source  it  re- 
ceives a  stream  (theWestcnd  river)  of  ahout  the  same  length 
as  itself,  and  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  its  source  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ashop  river,  into  which  the  Alport  brook 
flows;  and  three  mdes  lower  down  it  receives  the  Noe  or 
Now,  from  Hope  Dale:  all  these  tributaries  join  it  un  the 
west  or  right  bank.  From  the  junction  of  the  Now  the 
Derwent  liows  on  through  Chatsworth  Pork,  twelve  or  thir- 
teen miles,  until  it  meets  the  Wye  at  Great  Rowsley,  not  re- 
ceiving in  the  way  any  accessions  worth  notice,  except  the 
brooks  Burbadge  and  Barbrook,  which  fall  into  it  on  the  left 
bank.  The  Wye  rises  near  the  Axe  Edge  Hill  in  the 
principal  ridge  of  the  Penine  chain,  and  flows  to  tlie  south* 
east  through  Jliller^s  Dale  and  Monsal  Dale  and  past  the 
town  of  Bakevvtll  into  the  Derwent:  its  wliole  course  is 
more  thun  twenty  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  Wye  tho 
Derwent  Hows  oii  in  the  same  direction  (S.S.E.)  as  hitherto 
to  Derby,  and  receives  in  its  way  the  River  Amber,  about 
fourteen  miles  long,  which  joins  it  on  the  lefl  hank  above 
Helper,  and  the  Ecclesburn  from  Wirksworth,  about  ten 
miles  long,  wliich  joins  it  on  the  right  bank.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Wye  to  Derby  is  about  twenty-Ihe  miles. 
Below  Derby  the  river  rmis  south-east  with  a  sinuous  course 
of  about  twelve  miles  into  the  Trent:  this  part  of  the 
river  was  made  navigable  some  years  since,  but  the  navi- 
gation of  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  cutting  of  the 
Derby  canal.  Its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  tu  sixty-five 
miles.  *  In  the  space  of  forty  miles,  which  includes  the 
whole  course  of  this  river  from  the  highest  and  wildest 
parts  of  the  Peak  to  the  town  of  Derby »  scenery  more  richly 
diversified  with  beauty  can  hardly  anywhere  be  found.  Ge- 
nerally its  banks  are  luxviriantly  wooded  :  the  oak,  the 
elm,  the  alder,  and  the  ash,  flourish  abundantly  along  its 
course  ;  beneath  the  shade  of  whose  united  branches  tlie 
Derwent  is  sometimes  secluded  from  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler and  becomes  a  eomiJanion  for  the  ear  alone  ■  then,  sud- 
denly emerging  into  day,  it  spreads  through  a  more  open 
valley,  or  winding  round  some  huge  mountain  or  rocky  pre- 
cipice  reflects  their  dark  sides  as  it  glides  beneath.  Some- 
times this  ever-varying  and  ever-pleasinff  stream  precipi- 
tates its  foaming  waters  over  the  nigged  projections  and 
rocky  fragments  that  interrupt  its  way :  again  the  ruftted 
waves  subside  and  the  cvirrcnt  steals  smoothly  and  gently 
through  the  vale,  clear  and  almost  iaip^TCcptible  in  uiotion.* 
(Rhodes's  Peak  Sceneri/.)  The  course  of  tlie  W)e  is  ^gene- 
rally through  narrow  dells  with  precipitous  sides:  it  re- 
eeives  a  small  tributary,  tbe  Lathkjll,  just  before  it  falls  into 
the  Dcnvent,  The  current  of  the  Derwent  is  rapid,  and  its 
i^-aters  arc  said  to  be  of  a  higher  temperature  than  ordintiry  : 
in  the  summer  season  it  is  said  the  thermometer  will  stand 
in  them  at  (5(1*  Fahrenheit,  and  in  severe  weather  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  Derwent  has  not  been  frozen  so 
early  as  the  Trent,  and  has  become  open  nearly  a  month 
earlier,     (Pilkington's  Derbyshire.} 

The  Dove  rises  on  the  border  uf  Staffordshire  and  Deiljj- 
shire,  in  the  slope  of  the  Axe  Edge  hill,  and  is,  throughly  t 
its  course,  the  boundary  between  the  counties.  Its  coui-so 
is  S.S.E,,  with  little  variation  for  about  twenty  mile;*,  to 
Hanging  Bridge  by  Ashbourne,  just  above  and  below  which 
bridge  it  receives  its  first  two  Derbyshire  tributaries  of  any 
consequence,  viz.,  a  stxeam  which  comes  from  the  viilnge 
of  Parwick,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  the  Schoo,  which  rises 
near  Wirksworth,  and  flows  by  Ashbourne  mto  the  Djve. 
after  a  course  of  about  ten  miles.  The  Dove,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  '  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  that 
ever  gave  a  charm  to  landscape  :  and  while  passing  through 
the  first  and  least  picturesque  division  of  the  Dale  (Dove 
Dale),  the  car  is  soothed  bv  its  murmuriiigs,  and  the  eye 
delighted  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  waters— ui  some  pkces 
it  flows  smoothtv  and  solemnly  along,  but  never  slowly,  vn 
others  its  motion  is  rapid,  im|>etuous,  and  even  turbulenu 
The  ash,  the  hazel,  the  blender  osier,  and  the  graceful  bireii, 
hung  with  hoiievsuckles  and  wild  lo&es,  dip  their  i>ensilo 
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branches  in  Ihe  stream  and  break  its  surface  into  beauteous 
ripples.  Huge  fragments  of  stone,  toppled  from  tho  rocks 
above,  and  partly  covered  with  moss  and  plants  that  haunt 
and  love  the  waten  dividii  the  i^tream  into  many  cur  rent  a  ; 
round  these  it  bubbles  in  limpid  rills  that  circle  into  inau- 
merable  eddies,  which  by  their  activity  give  life  and  motion 
to  a  numerous  variely  of  aquatic  plants  and  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  bed  of  the  river:  tbe^  wave  their  slender  stems 
under  tho  surface  of  the  water,  which,  flowing  over  them 
like  the  transparent  varnish  af  a  picture,  brings  forth  the 
moat  vivid  colounnoj.  Occasionally  large  stones  are  thrown 
across  the  stream,  and  interriipt  its  progn"ess  :  over  and 
amongst  these  it  rushes  rapidly  into  the  pool  below,  form- 
ing in  its  frequent  falls  a  series  of  fairy  cascades,  about 
which  it  foams  and  sparkles  with  a  beauty  and  brilliancy 
peculiar  to  this  lively  and  romantic  river**  (Rhodea's  Peak 
Scenery,)  Below  its  junction  with  the  Sehoo,  the  Dove 
flows  south-west  for  about  three  or  four  miles;  then  south 
for  abt>ut  seven  more,  receiving  by  the  way  the  Churnct  its 
largest  StaiTordshire  trihutary  ;  it  then  flows  in  a  winding 
course  E.S.E*  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  and  fulls  into  the 
Trent,  just  below'Burton,  receiving  several  streams*  the 
lonffest  of  which  rises  near  Allow,  between  Ashbonrn  and 
Bel  per,  and  has  a  course  of  above  fifteen  miles.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Dove  may  be  estimated  at  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  miles.  The  watei-s  of  this  river  have  a  dear  blue  tint, 
deepening  through  various  shades  to  a  dark  purple.  It 
frequently  overflows  its  banks  in  the  spring;  and  the  ferti- 
lizing effect  of  these  floods  has  given  rise  to  the  distich — 

*  In  AphU  Dore*!  floo^t 
1*  wort  It  4  IciDg't  g^ood/ 

Sometimes,  however,  the  waters  rise  with  such  rapidity  and 
violence  as  to  be  very  destructive. 

The  Erewash  rises  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  the  village 
of  KirkbY,and  flowing  W.S.W.  foraboui  three  miles  reaches 
the  borfler  of  Derbyshire,  and  then  (lows,  first  S.W.  and 
then  S.  by  E.,  along  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  into 
tlie  Trent.     Its  whole  ^'ourse  ia  about  twenty  miles* 

The  Mease  rises  in  Leicestershire,  near  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch,  and  flows  first  S.S.W.,  then  W,,  and  then  N.N.W., 
into  the  Trent.  Its  course,  which  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles,  is,  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  detached  por- 
tion of  Derbyshire,  partly  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and 
parity  beyond  the  border,  in  the  counties  of  X^icester  and 
Stafford. 

These  four  rivers  fall  into  the  Trent,  which  crosses  Der- 
byshire in  a  direction  nearly  north-east^  It  touches  tho 
border  five  or  six  miles  north-east  of  Lichfield,  just  at  I  he 
point  where  the  Mease  fiiUs  into  it,  and  flows  about  ten  miles 
N.N.W,  along  tlie  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Staflfbrdiihiro, 
ptiat  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  StatTord.shire,  tintil  its  junction 
with  the  Dove,  after  which  it  quits  the  border,  runs  nearly  due 
east  through  Derbyshire  fur  about  eleven  miles  to  the  border 
of  Leicestershire.  It  then  turns  E.N^E.  and  runs  for  about  ten 
mUes  along  the  border  separating  Derbyshire  fi-om  Leices- 
tershire and  Nottinghamshire,  till  its  junction  wjtb  Uie  Ere- 
wash, after  which  it  quits  DerbyBhiro  uUogetlier.  The 
Derwenl  falls  into  it  about  five  miles  above  the  junction  of 
the  Erewash*  About  thirty -one  miles  of  the  course  of  the 
Trent  are  thus  upon  or  within  the  Derbyshire  border.  It  is 
calculatwl  (Farev,  Agricultural  Survey  of  Derbyshire)  that 
it  receives  the  drainage  of  ten -thirteenths  of  the  county, 
exclusive  of  the  streams  in  the  eastern  part  which  flow  into 
the  Idle,  one  of  the  tributaries  which  joins  tho  Trent  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Trent  is  navigable  from  Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent,  but  in  1605  the  navigation  was  given  up 
by  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  tlie  Trent  QUii  Mersey 
canal,  which  runs  by  its  sitie.  and  the  navigation  of  the  river 
now  commences  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent. 

The  Goyt  rises  near  xlxe  Edge,  nnd  tlows  N.N.W,  along 
the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheiibiry,  ubout  fourteen  mdes, 
tUl  its  junction  with  the  Etherow,  which  has  a  south-west 
course  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  chiefly  on  the  border 
of  the  same  two  counties.  The  sprinl^s  of  tho  Etherow  are 
in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,  The  united  stream  of  these 
two  river*  flows  into  the  Mersey  at  Slock  port  They  receive 
many  small  streams  from  the  ailjaceot  part  (tlie  High  Peak) 
of  Derbyshire. 

The  Rot  her  rises  in  the  East  Moor,  a  mU©  or  two  east  of 
Chutsworth  Park,  and  flows  eastward  about  eight  mUes  to 
Chesterfield,  where  it  turns  to  tho  north-east  and  flows  into 
Yorkshire.  About  twenty- two  or  Uiree  miles  of  its  course 
belong  to  Derbyshire,    It  joins  the  Don  at  Rotherham  in 


Yorkshire*    The  Dawley  (ten  miles  long^  ia  \ 

shire  tributary  that   requires   notice.      Tha 

Nottinghamshire  border  and  flows  north  past  Bokover. 

The  Sheaf,  which  joins  the  Don  at  Sheflielfl,  the  Wallh, 
the  Poulter,  and  the  Rylon,  whose  waters  flow  directly  or 
ultiraalely  into  the  Idle,  rise  in  Derbyshire. 

Derbyshire  has  several  navigable  canals  and  imilfotdL 
Tlie  canals  are,  I,  Grand  Trunk,  or  the  Trent  tind  Mensy 
canal ;  2,  the  Erewai>h  canal ;  3,  the  Derby  caiuil ;  4,  tL* 
Cromford  canal ;  5,  the  Nutbrook  canal;  and  0,  the  Cbei^ 
tcrfield  canal.  The  Peak  Forest  and  the  Aahby-d«-ia^ 
Zouch  canals  Iinve  a  small  portion  of  their  extent  \m 
within  Ihe  county,  but  rather  belong,  the  former  todicsmn 
and  the  latter  to  Leicestershire.  We  shall  not  therelurt 
notice  them  here. 

L  The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  belongs  to  DeriiyBiiire 
from  its  commencement  in  the  river  Trent,  at  Wili^a 
Fcrrj*  (at  tlie  junction  of  the  Derwent),  to  Munk*s  Bridge, 
where  the  canal  is  carried  for  a  mile  and  a  quartet  over 
the  flat  meadows  of  the  Dove  valley  on  an  embankiiMtit 
thirteen  feet  high,  with  aqueduct  bridges  over  the  Don 
and  one  or  two  other  streams,  containing  twenly-thret 
arches  of  from  twelve  to  fiflcen  feet  span  :  twelve  of  tbcx 
arches  are  over  the  main  branch  of  the  Dove.  This  auut 
was  begun  in  1766,  and  its  whole  extent  i^  ninctj-tlmt 
miles.  It  extends  through  Derbyshire,  Staflbrdslurv,  lad 
Cheshire.  Until  the  year  1783,  men  were  empla)cd  i& 
lar^^e  gangs  to  draw  the  boats ;  now  horses  are  uuiv«f»U| 
used. 

2.  The  Erewash  canal  commences  in  the  Trent,  mid«i| 
between  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  and  that  of  the  Ere- 
wash river,  and  runs  northward  along  the  vallej  of  tbt 
Erewash,  first  on  the  west  and  then  on  the  east  sideof  tbt 
river,  and  terminates  in  the  Cromford  canal  mi  IaiMpii| 
Brid^^e  '.  that  part  of  its  course  which  'm  on  the  eifta£oC 
the  Erewash  belongs  to  Nottinghamshire.  Its  wbdf  \bx^ 
is  nearly  eleven  miles.  It  has  aqueduct  arches  over  t^ 
Nut  brook  and  the  Erewash  river.  1 1  serves  for  Uic  intpoiU 
tion  of  corn,  malt,  and  timber,  and  for  the  export  of  cca^ 
limestone,  iron,  lead,  and  marble  and  other  stone. 

3.  The  Derby  canal  is  described  under  the  town  of  IMf. 
[HeeiiyJ 

4.  The  Cromford  canal  commences  in  the  Erewn^b  astl 
at  Langley  Brid^je,  and  runs  northward  to  the  Codnor^it 
Iron  Works,  following  the  valley  of  the  £rewa«.b«  ml 
havini^  the  first  part  of  its  course  on  the  east  side  df  Uttt 
river  in  Notlinfj^hamsbire,  and  the  latter  part  on  tbi 
aide  in  Derbyshire.  From  Codnor  it  sends  off  a 
two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  long,  along  tlie  -^,^_ 
the  Erewash,  on  the  west  or  Derbyshire  side  of  thai  t^ml 
to  tho  village  of  Pinxton,  while  the  main  line  of  the  camJ 
turns  westward  to  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  cro&smg  t&e 
river  Amber  in  its  way ;  it  then  turns  to  the  north-wa*. 
and  follows  the  vallev  of  the  Derwent,  first  on  the  eiktsiul 
then  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  to  Cromford  hn^ 
where  it  ternjinales:  the  length  of  the  canal  is  fifteen  mitai 
nearly.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Erewash  and  that  gf  l&i 
Derwent  this  canal  is  carried  throui^h  the  btgher  jcnfimi 
by  a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  and  a  balflonji;^.  Th«  wwldl 
of  the  canal  in  the  tunnel  is  nine  feet  at  the  surface  uf  tA» 
water;  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  eight  feet  above  the  wiW 
The  tunnel  is  lined  with  brick,  except  where  the  pertotti 
rock  appeared  capable  of  supporting  itself.  There  m  tbcf 
aqueduct  bridges  on  the  line  of  this  canal.  One  h  etvlW 
Erewash ;  one,  Bull  Brids^e  aqueduct,  which  is  ofw  fbi 
Amber,  is  six  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high  t  tliflbisi 
aqueduct  is  over  the  Derwent,  at  Wigwell,  «j}d  is  Itt 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  high;  the  spaa  of  ihi 
river  arch  is  eighty  feet»  This  canal  is  chietly  uted  fut ibt 
conveyance  of  coals  and  coke;  but  lime  and  hmestoo^ 
gritstiine,  ironstone,  iron,  lead,  slate,  timber.  ■  --  ^  -.alt 
carried  on  it.  Besides  the  Pinxton  cut  al  ^^ 
there  is  another  small  cut  near  ihe  Derwent  :..,,,*  ,..,,,  taA 
there  are  several  short  railways  which  enable  tfac  cnK 
works,  Stc,  on  its  lino  to  communicate  with  tlio  ranoL  A 
railway  from  Mansfield  communicates  with  the  PmxtM 
branch,  and  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  raflwif  wo- 
municates  with  the  main  line  of  the  canal  neoar  its  tertoiiift' 
tion  at  Cromford  Bridge. 

o.  The  Nutbrouk  canal  commences  at  the  edlieriM  tl 
Shipley,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  I>erby  to  MamfWi 
and  runs  S.S.  E.  four  miles  and  a  half  into  tho  EwwasJi 
canal.    Several  railroads  lead  Irom  the  neighbouring  cd 
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lierles  to  the  Nutbr<M>K  canal,  the  conveyance  of  coal  being 
its  chief  object. 

6.  Tlie  Ihesterfleld  canal  commences  m  the  tideway  of 
the  Treat,  bclt*w  Gainsborouglt,  and  has  the  greater  purt  of 
lis  course  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  *imii!l  part  in  York- 
sliire.  It  L-nten*  Derbyshire  from  the  latter  county  near  the 
vlllaije  of  Kilmarsb,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rotherp  ;ijui  rmiN 
S.  S.  W.  along  that  valley  to  Ches'terDeM.  Itu  whole  length 
Id  forty-six  miles,  of  which  about  twelve  are  in  Derbyshire, 
In  the  Derbyshire  part  of  the  canal  are  two  aqueduct 
bridge  A,  one  over  a  brook  at  Renishaw  fnrnace,  and  one  over 
the  Doolee  or  Dawiey,  a  branch  of  the  Rather,  near  Stavely : 
many  railways  communicate  with  it,  and  are  intended  to 
convey  coal  and  iron  from  the  collieries  and  iron  workii 
thereabout  This  canal  vvus  opened  a,  d.  1777:  its  object 
is  the  expi>rtalion  of  coal,  lime,  lead,  and  iron  ;  and  the  im- 
portation <jf  corn,  timber,  &c. 

The  prmcipal  railroad  is  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak 
railruaiL  Tlie  others  are  of  less  importance;  they  are 
chielly  private  property,  and  are  designed  to  convey  the 
jiroduce  of  mines,  collieries,  and  iron  works  to  the  various 
canals. 

The  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railroatl  commences  at  the 
Cromford  canal,  near  its  termination  at  Cnmifurd,  and 
hins  in  an  irregular  line  north-west  to  the  Peak  Forest 
Bftna],  which  it  joins  at  Whaley  Bridge,  thrw  or  four 
miles  west  of  Chapel-en-!e  Fnlh.  It  passes  near  Wirks- 
rorih  and  Buxton,  Its  length  is  thirty-four  miles  nearly, 
IQil  it  has  six  inclined  planes.  The  Act  of  Parliament  fbr 
it  was  obtained  in  1 825 :  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  rail- 
road i*  }  et  completed. 

The  ^rreal  road  from  London  to  Manchester,  Carlisle, 
Uid  Ghhsgow,  passes  through  this  county.  It  enters  Der- 
lysliire  at  Cavendish  Briilge,  over  the  Trent,  just  above  its 
ttnciion  with  the  Derwent,  runs  north-west  through  Derby 
ind  As!  1  bourne,  and  quits  the  county  at  Hanging  Bridge, 
ix&:  the  Dove.  Two  otlier  roads  to  Manchester  branch  off 
&*om  that  just  described;    one  at  Aihboume,  which  runs 

EL  N,  W.  through  Buxton,  and  quits  the  county  at  Whaley 
ridge;  another  at  Derby,  w^hich  runs  through  Matlock, 
Bakewell,  and  Chapeben-le- Frith.  Tlie  road  which  con- 
E^ct^  Bristol  and  Birmingham  with  ShetReld  and  Leedfl 
Kilters  Derbyshire  at  Monk's  Bridge,  over  the  Dove,  and 
runs  northward  by  Derby,  Chest erlie Id,  and  Dron field,  into 
Vorkshire.  The  road  from  London  to  Sheffield  and  Leedii 
Waters  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  from  Nottinghamshire, 
%Xid  runs  to  Chesterfield,  where  it  unites  with  the  road  just 
mentioned.  A  road  from  Sheffield  to  Manchester  crosses 
Ihe  l*cak  tliruugli  Hathersiage.  Castleton,  and  Chapel-en- 
je-Fnih.  The  other  roads  are  too  numerous  for  us  to 
notice. 

Geology  and  Mhiando^tj. — lliat  part  of  Derbyshire 
irhich  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn  through  Ashbourue,  Duf- 
£eld,  and  Sandiacre.  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  red 
tnarl  or  new  red  gandistone,  a  fonnation  which  overspreads 
iiolargea  poi-iion  of  the  midland  tountiea.  Tiicro  are  indeed 
a  few  spots  in  which  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  ordina- 
rily underlies  it,  rises  to  the  surface  ;  and  just  on  the  Leices- 
lershire  bui*der,  near  Ashby-dela-Zouch,  the  coal-measures 
emerge  from  beneath  it,  and  form  one  or  two  small  de- 
tached coal-fields.  In  many  parts,  and  especially  along  the 
valleys  of  the  lower  Derwent  and  the  Trent,  the  red  marl 
is  c<ivered  by  beds  of  gravel,  and  upon  the  gravel  alluvial 
llaJs  of  loam  or  sandy  loam,  of  from  one  to  several  feet  in 
thickness,  and  Without  stones,  are  occasionally  found.  The 
strata  of  the  red  marl  present  considerable  variety  :  aiuonff 
Ibem  are  some  micaceous  gritstone  beds,  producing  a  good 
freestone;  other  strata  are  not  concreted^  but  appear  as 
lAQd,  red,  white,  and  yellow ;  others  are  more  cla)  ey,  and 
from  them  bricks  and  tiles  are  made.  The  stmta  of  the 
led  marl  formation  are  generally  horizontal  or  nearly  so. 
Several  deposits  of  gjpsum  are  found  in  this  formation, 
[juid  are  c^uarried  in  several  places,  as  at  Darley  Abbey 
{Derby],  in  the  tongue  of  laud  formed  by  the  Derwetit  and 
Ih©  Trent,  and  in  the  jiouihern  extremity  of  the  countrj. 
That  gypsum,  which  is  quite  white,  or  only  faintly  streaked 
with  red,  is  used  by  the  potters  of  Staflordsbirc  (as  Plaster 
of  Paris)  for  their  moulds;  some  fine  bbicks  are  selected 
^iy  the  turners  of  alabaster  ornaments,  and  the  inferior  sort 
■fitted  by  plasterers  for  ordinarv  purposes  or  for  makiu:^ 
wBm  plaster  floors  often  seen  in  this  county.  Some  of  the 
best  land  in  or  near  Derbyshire  lies  on  the  red  marl;  in 
geaeral  however  it  is  iacUned  to  be  too  tenacious  and  cold. 


This  formation  also  occupies  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
county  at  its  eastern  extremity. 

The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone,  which 
crops  out  from  under  the  red  marl  of  Notiingharashire  and 
skirts  it  on  its  western  border,  extends  into  the  eastern  part 
Cff  Derbyshire,  wfiere  it  occupies  the  part  east  of  a  Hue 
drawn  north  and  south  through  Bolsover,  The  thickness 
of  this  fornmtion  is  probably  3U(>  feet.  The  general  colour 
is  )  el  low,  of  various  shades,  from  a  bright  gamboge  lo  a 
light  straw  colour  or  white.  Many  of  the  betls  have  a 
granular  texture,  and  cannot  be  calcined ;  Uiey  have  gene* 
rally  passed  with  the  inhabitants  for  gritstone  rather  than 
limestone*  This  limestone  is  quarried  for  building,  also 
for  flooring  and  staircases.  Towards  the  bottom  of  tlie 
series  are  seveml  beds  of  compact  blue  limestone,  imbedded 
in  blue  clay,  and  abounding  with  shells.  This  blue  lime- 
stone yields  excellent  lime:  it  is  quarried  at  Bolsover, 
where  also  pipeclay  is  obtained:  the  pipe  clay  separates  the 
limestone  beds.  The  strata  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
form  a  better  subsoil  for  arable  than  for  gi-ass  land. 

The  coal-measures  underlie  the  magnesian  limestone 
and  crop  out  from  beneath  it  on  the  west.  These  coal- 
measures  form  part  of  that  important  coal-field  which  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  part  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  extends  into  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  being 
bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  red  marl.  The  strata  range  from  north  to 
south,  and  dip  to  the  east.  The  Derbyshire  portion  of  this 
coal-field  is  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  between  Hather- 
sage  and  Sheffield  to  Little  Eaton,  near  Derby.  There 
are  twenty  gritstone-beds,  some  of  them  of  great  thickness, 
and  munerous  strata  of  slate-clay,  as  shale,  bind,  and 
clanch:  some  of  the  shale-beds  contain  rounded  or  ovale 
masses,  and  oven  thin  strata  of  ariiiilaceouB  ironstone,  with 
impressions  of  mussel  shells,  and  coaly  impressions  of 
vegetables.  A  hard  argillaceous  rock  called  crowstono 
forms  in  some  places  the  floor  of  the  coal-beds.  The  num- 
ber or  order  of  the  coal-seams  is  probably  about  thirty, 
varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  eleven  feet :  their 
aggreL^ute  thickness  is  about  eighty  feet:  these  dimensions 
can  only  be  considered  as  approximate.  Every  variety  of 
coal  seems  to  be  found  in  this  field,  hard  stone  coal,  cannel, 
peacock,  and  caking  coal.  The  coal-pits  in  Derbyshire  are 
dispersed  over  the  coal-field,  and  are  ver)*  numerous,  espe- 
cially about  Chesterfield  and  Alfrcton,  and  in  the  district 
south  and  west  of  the  Cromford  and  Erewa*h  canals* 
There  are  coal-pits  also  in  the  small  detachetl  coal-fields 
on  the  Leicestershire  border,  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  red 
marl,  and  coal  is  obtained  between  Ashbourne  and  Dei  by 
apparently  by  working  through  the  red  marl  to  the  coid- 
measures  which  lie  underneath  them.  The  beds  which  lie 
between  the  seams  of  coal  are  worked  for  various  purposes. 
The  workings  of  the  ironstone  are  generally  fiegun  at  the 
surface,  and  pursued  until  they  becocue  dangerous  from  the 
loose  nature  of  the  stratum  m  which  they  lie:  that  iron- 
stone which  is  marketi  with  impressions  of  mussel  sbells 
(callefl  the  mussel  band)  is  worked  as  an  ornamental  marble. 
From  the  gritstone-beds  are  quarried  grindstones  for  cut- 
lers :  the  binds,  where  they  are  hard  m\^  Mack,  are  used  as 
black  chalk ;  others,  when  decomposed,  make  good  brick 
earth :  the  clunch  la  sometimes  of  that  kind  which  is  used 
for  fire-bricks ;  where  it  crops  out  to  the  surface  it  becomes 
soft  clay-  Potters'  clay,  of  vnrious  colours  and  qualities, 
occurs  in  this  coal-field. 

MilLstone-grit  and  shale  form  a  series  of  strata,  having 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  870  feet;  the  mdl stone- 
grit,  360  feet  thick,  formiug  the  upper  part,  and  the  shale 
and  its  associated  rocks,  610  feet,  the  lower  part  of  the 
formation.  The  raiUstone-grit  ranges  on  tliroe  sides  <vi2., 
the  east,  north,  and  west,)  of  the  carboniferous  h  most  one, 
which  we  shall  have  presently  to  notice  as  occupying  the 
central  part  of  the  county  north  of  Ashbourne  and  Uuttield: 
it  occupies  a  tract  between  Dutlield,  Bel  per,  and  Wi/ks- 
worth,  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  Derwent,  and  forms  the 
heights  that  bound  the  vallfv  of  that  river  on  the  east  side 
up  to  its  source.  It  occupies  also  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  the  High  Peak,  and  extends  southward  to  Buxton, 
near  which  it  passes  into  Staflbrdsiiire.  The  hills  formed 
by  it  usually  present  a  bold  escaipnient,  ciowne<i  by  rude 
piles  of  crags  e\lubi.ing  some  of  the  wildest  ruck  scenery 
of  the  district.  The  shale  occupies  a  lower  district  between 
tliis  and  the  carboniferous  limestone,  but  in  this  lower  tract 
are  occasional  insulated  mountains,  crowned  with  a  cap  of 
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mfllstone-grit.  Kinderscout  is  one  of  these.  Tlie  shale 
contains  some  alternating  beds  of  fine-grained  siliceous  grit 
and  nodules  of  ironstone ;  and  it  has  some  subjacent  and 
apparently  local  beds  of  shale  limestone,  which  aflford  a 
beautiful  black  marble. 

Carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  occupies  the  tract 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  red  marl,  and  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  millstone-grit  and  shale  just  des^^ibed.  This 
limestone  district  is  entirely  comprehended  in  Derbyshire, 
except  on  the  north-east,  where  it  just  passes  over  the 
Yorkshire  boundary,  and  on  the  south-west,  where  it 
enters  StafFordshire.  There  are  one  or  two  places  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  where  the  limestone  crops  out. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  the  strata  dip  under  the 
shale ;  but  on  the  western  side,  by  a  great  fault,  the  lowest 
bed  of  the  limestone  is  elevated  and  brought  into  contact 
on  the  same  level  with  the  shale.  The  limestone  is  divided 
into  four  beds  by  three  intervening  beds  of  toadstone.  The 
respective  thickness  of  these  limestone-beds  (reckoning 
from  the  uppermost)  is  as  follows: — first  bed,  150  feet; 
second  bed,  150  feet;  third  bed,  210  feet;  fourth  bed,  at 
least  250  feet;  aggregate  at  least  760,  but  in  fact  the 
thickness  of  the  lower  bed  is  not  ascertained :  it  is  only 
known  that  it  extends  250  feet.  In  each  bed  of  this  lime- 
stone thin  beds  of  clay  are  found,  with  imbedded  masses  of 
toadstone,  and  various  organic  remains.  The  lowest  bed, 
which  is  the  most  esteemed  by  the  lime-burners,  has  very 
few  dark  coloured  strata ;  but  in  the  three  upper  beds  these 
are  more  common,  and  the  second  bed  contains  some  very 
fine  black  strata,  which  are  quarried  as  black  marble.  The 
upper  bed  is  also  quarried  as  marble,  and  contains  white 
chert  or  china-stone,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries.  The  beautiful  liuor  spar  called  *  Blue 
John,'  from  which  vases  and  other  ornaments  are  made,  is 
found  in  a  mountain  of  limestone. 

Tlie  outcrop  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  forms  the 
lead  district  of  Derbyshire.  Numerous  veins  have  been 
worked  in  it,  chiefly  for  lead  ;  but  ores  of  zinc,  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  copper,  also  occur.  Lead  ore  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  toadstone  which  intervenes  between  the 
limestone-beds,  but  commonly  the  veins  are  cut  off  by  the 
toadstone-beds.  The  veins  which  contain  lead  have  gene- 
rally a  direction  east  and  west ;  some  of  them  approach  the 
perpendicular  (rake  veins) ;  others  are  nearly  horizontal 
(pipe  veins),  and  are  rather  beds  of  spar  and  ore,  lying 
between  the  strata  of  limestone,  and  in  most  cases  connected 
with  the  surface  by  a  rake  vein. 

The  limestone  strata  of  Derbyshire  are  subject  to  very 
remarkable  derangements  or  faults.  They  are  characterized 
also  by  numerous  caverns,  and  by  the  frequent  engulph- 
mcnt  of  the  streams  by  subterraneous  courses  termed 
swallow  holes.  The  caverns  appear  to  have  been  excavated 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  water. 

The  three  toadstone-beds  have  an  average  thickness  of 
60  feet  for  the  upper,  and  75  feet  for  each  of  the  lower, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  210  feet;  in  parts  however  the 
thickness  of  the  three  amounts  to  above  250  feet.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  toadstone,  which  sometimes 
passes  into  ordinary  basalt :  among  the  substances  inclosed 
are  the  quartz  crystals  locally  termed  Derbyshire  dia- 
monds. 

Of  the  limestone  caverns,  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
now  generally  known  as  Peak's  Hole,  or  the  Devil's  (Uave, 
near  Castleton.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep 
and  narrow  rocky  chasm  in  the  valley  in  which  Castleton 
stands,  where  craggy  projections  hide  it  from  the  traveller 
until  he  approaches  pretty  near.  The  entrance  is  a  tole- 
rably regular  arch  of  about  40  feet  high  and  above  100 
wide,  extending  in  length  nearly  300  feet.  This  part  is 
inhabited  by  poor  people  engaged  in  making  twine  and 
pack-thread,  who  have  built  their  habitations  and  carry  on 
their  work  under  this  natural  shelter.  At  the  end  of  this 
vestibule,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  arch  contracts,  and  the 
visiter  is  obliged  to  stoop  until  he  emerges  into  a  spacious 
vault,  called  *  the  bell  house.'  A  second  contraction, 
where  the  rock  closes  almost  down  upon  the  surface  of  a 
stream  of  water  which  occupies  the  passage,  conducts  to  a 
third  cavern,  said  to  be  200  feet  wide,  and  in  some  parts 
120  feet  high:  this  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  cavernous 
chambers,  at  the  extremity  of  the  farthest  of  which  the 
rocks  close  down  upon  the  stream  of  water  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preclude  all  access  to  the  caverns  which  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  beyond.     The  water  which  thus  obstructs 


farther  progress  is  a  stream  engulpbed  at  a  spot  called 
Pcrry-fuot,  three  miles  from  Castleton,  on  the  Manchester 
road ;  it  reappears  at  the  innermost  recess  of  the  cavern, 
through  the  successive  chambers  of  which  it  flows,  and 
emerges  into  dayhght  at  the  entrance.  After  heavy  mm 
this  stream  is  so  much  swelled  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
reach  the  farther  part  of  the  cavern.  The  whole  length  of 
Peak's  Hole  is  variously  estimated.  Pilkington  estimated 
it  at  2250  feet,  beside  an  additional  chamber  nearly  500  feet 
long.  Elden  Hole  is  a  perpendicular  chasm  in  a  limestone 
rock  near  Castleton,  more  than  180  feet  deep,  with  a  slopin? 
passage  to  an  interior  cavern  or  series  of  caverns.  It  s 
supposed  that  a  second  chasm  of  unknown  depth  descend* 
from  the  bottom  of  this  cavern.  Another  series  of  grottoes 
(Bagshaw  Grottoes),  extending  about  2000  feet,  adorned  with 
stalactites,  was  first  e?mlored  about  the  commenceoient  of 
the  present  century.  [For  Pool's  Hole,  see  BuxTOX.]  Toere 
are  several  other  caverns  in  the  Peak. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Derbyshire  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant The  most  celebrated  warm  springs  are  those  it 
Buxton  [Buxton]  and  Matlock.  There  are  warm  springs 
at  Stoney  Middleton,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
established  a  bath.  The  temperature  of  the  Middktoo 
waters  is  2°  higher  than  that  of  the  warmest  springs  at 
Matlock.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  sulphureous  waters 
is  at  Kedleston  Park,  three  miles  north-west  of  Derinr. 
They  are  valued  for  their  antiscorbutic  qualities.  There 
are  several  chalybeate  springs.  For  the  eobing  and  Hoy- 
ing  w*ell  on  the  road  from  Buxton  to  Castleton,  see  Bux- 
ton. 

Agriculture. — On  the  high  hills  and  moors  of  Derimhire 
the  cultivation  is  not  extended  as  it  might  be ;  and  there 
are  great  tracts  of  rough  pasture  of  no  great  value  in 
their  present  state,  which,  with  a  moderate  outlay,  might 
be  improved  or  converted  into  arable  land,  as  has  been  done 
in  similar  situations  in  Scotland.  In  the  valleys,  or  on  the 
less  abrupt  hills,  a  very  fertile  red  marly  loam  is  frequently 
met  with,  which  is  productive  of  every  kind  of  grain  withoat 
any  extraordinary  tillage.  Of  this  kind  are  the  lands  about 
Barton,  Blount,  and  Ash,  and  in  several  places  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  soil  on  the 
surface  naturally  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  locb 
which  are  found  immediately  below  it.;  and  where  any  par- 
ticular stratum  rises  to  the  surface,  or  crops  out,  as  it  is 
called,  the  soil  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  same  earthy  sob- 
stances,  which  have  been  more  or  less  decomposed  hjr  the 
action  of  the  air  and  mixed  with  vegetable  matter.  An 
account  of  the  different  soils  is  given  in  the  Agricoltmal 
Report  of  the  county,  by  Farey,  of  which  the  foUovin^ 
table  forms  an  epitome,  distinguishing  the  strata  fipomviiiei 
they  are  formed  and  the  number  of  acres  in  extent 


Gravelly  soils     ....  77,000 

Red  marl  soil     ....  81^000 

Yellow  limestone  soil  .         .         .  21,580 

Coal  measure,  upper  part     .         .  30,000 

„              lower  part     .         .  60,000 

Grit  stone  and  shale  soils    .        ..  160,500 

Mineral  limestone  and  toadstone)  ,,..«« 

soils       ....         5  ^1'^®^ 

Fourth  limestone  soil .         .         •  40,500 

Total  surface 


•  522,080  aoes. 

Most  of  these  soils  may  be  ranked  among  the  dijs  asi 
loams  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  there  being  but  t  ferr 
small  proportion  of  sandy  soils  in  Derbyshire.  When 
these  occur,  they  are  mostly  alluvial,  apparently  wished 
out  of  the  loam  and  brought  together  by  currents,  or  the 
decomposition  of  the  grit  and  micaceous  sandstone  in  tbe 
grit  or  limestone  shale. 

The  climate  of  Derbyshire  varies  according  to  the  sitot 
tion  and  height  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  set.  Th* 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  m«i 
greater  than  that  in  the  low  country:  at  ChatswortKif 
instance,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  28*411,  an^*^ 
Derby  24' 77  inches.  In  the  valleys  it  differs  little  fioD 
the  surroimding  counties.  The  time  of  harvest  is  rathff 
late  in  exposed  situations,  and  is  frequently  much  protracted 
by  abundant  rains  in  the  month  of  October ;  it  is  therefii* 
of  great  importance  to  sow  as  early  as  the  season  wfll  p^ 
mit,  so  as  to  have  the  com  ripe  in  tune  to  gather  it  in  beibf* 
the  autumnal  rains. 
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The  matttier  in  which  the  soil  is  cultiratcd  varies  as 
tnu<^  as  iU  rmtiire^  Rich  proprietors  who  have  expe- 
rienced baihlfs  adopt  all  the  new  iraproYcments,  and  their 
ISuTii^  are  well  managed.  There  are  also  a  few  furmers 
who  have  some  capital  and  manage  their  land  well ;  hut 
the  majority  tire  sraall  fanners,  who  follow  the  routine  of 
their  forefathers,  and  Imve  not  the  means,  if  they  had  the 
inclination,  to  make  permanent  improvements.  A  great 
luajiy  farms  might  be  doubled  m  value  by  judicious  drain- 
ing, and  lands  niiide  to  produce  turnips  which  now  are 
thought  too  hca%7  and  wet  for  this  usefd  root.  Tlie  pas- 
lures  also  might,  in  many  places*  be  greatly  improved  by 
underdrainingt  and  rendered  much  better  adapted  to  feed 
&liGep*  A  common  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the  want  of 
leasf*^ ;  for  although  tenants  are  seldom  removed  if  they 
pay  their  rents,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year,  when  he  dies,  to  gim  possession  of  the  farm  to  his 
vidow  or  one  of  his  chihlren  by  a  testamentary  bequest* 
which  is  ^nerally  resi>eeted  by  the  landlord,  the  rent  may 
W  raised,  if  the  estate  comes  into  other  liands,  and  the 
money  laid  out  on  improvements  by  the  tenant  may  he  the 
f»u:^e  of  this  rise,  Tenantn  from  year  to  year  are  therefore 
satibtied  with  a  bare  livelihood,  and  have  no  motive  to  improve 
their  farms.  Many  farms  arc  so  small  that  they  are  Bcarcely 
superior  to  cottage  tenures,  and  the  occupiers  have  other 
tneans  of  gaining  a  liTelihood  besides  their  land.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derby  and  other  manufarturinp?  towns, 
ss  also  near  the  most  product ive  mines,  some  small  portions 
of  land  are  neatly  cultivatedt  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
spade,  and  are  eonscauently  very  productive.  Tliey  are  let 
at  higher  rents  than  tlie  quality  of  the  soil  would  otherwise 
warrant 

The  course  of  cultivation  on  the  best  loams  is  generally 
that  which  begins  with  a  .summer  fallow  manured  with  lime 
for  wheat,  and  succeeded  by  spring  corn  with  or  without 
clover  or  grass  seeds.  Some  farmers  have  adopted  the  im- 
MjiOTed  convertible  system,  and  Und  the  superiority  of  it  in 
^Bblt  of  profit,  uniting  the  advanlagiesof  a  dairy  with  those 
W  an  arable  farm.  Spring  wheat  has  been  introduced 
Jbstead  of  barley  on  the  best  soils,  and  the  land  is  laid  down 
with  grass  seeds  in  the  first  crop  after  the  fallow,  or  the 
turnipts  where  these  are  introduced. 

The  wheat  produced  on  the  red  land  Ls  good  and  heavy. 
On  the  poorer  soils  oats  and  bailey  are  more  certain  and 
profitable  crops.  When  Ihe  wheat  has  faded  during  the 
winter,  and  looks  poor  and  thin  in  springs  it  Ui>«d  to  be  a 
common  practice  to  sow  barley  amongst  it ;  the  mixed 
produce  wot  called  bhjid,  and  ground  to  a  coarse  meal  of 
which  bread  waa  made  for  the  labourers.  Spring  wheat 
lias  been  found  a  better  substitute,  and  blend  is  now  seldom 
met  with.  Haver  cake  made  of  oatmeal  is  still  a  common 
bread  of  the  labourers^  although  wheaten  bread  is  now  very 
geoerally  preferred. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  both  in 
gKrden  plots,  and  in  the  tields,  where  they  are  plonted  in 
rows  and  moulded  up  with  the  plough.  The  produce  on 
sood  loams  well  manured,  especially  on  land  ploughed  up 
from  grass,  is  very  great.  Six  hundred  bushels  per  atre 
ja  not  thought  a  very  extraordinary  crop  in  very  superior 
soils.  They  are  given  to  cuttle,  as  well  as  used  for  human 
food. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lands  is  in  permanent  pastures, 
of  which  some  are  very  rich.  Derbysliire  cheese  is  noted 
of  a  good  quality*  and  the  best  is  ofVen  sold  for  Cheshire 
Gloucester  when  made  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  these 
The  common  Derbyshire  cheese  b  not  generally 
Doloured,  It  resembles  some  kinds  of  Dutch  cheeses,  and 
keeps  welL 

There  are  some  very  highly  productive  meadows  alon^ 
the  couiiie  of  the  rivers  in  this  county^  but  an  improved 
^rstem  of  embankment  and  irrigation  is  stdl  wanting  in 
iny  favourable  situations.  The  meadows  along  the  Dove 
fend  other  rivers  are  from  their  situation  very  subject  to 
mdden  Hoods,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  cattle  grazimr 
in  thera.  To  obviate  this  mounds  of  earth  have  been  raised 
in  manv  places,  to  which  the  cattle  may  tly  for  reAige ;  but 
judicious  embankment  would  be  much  more  useful^  by 
ioeping  the  waters  wilhin  proper  channels,  and  would  allow 
Ihe  admission  of  the  waiter  by  tlood-gates,  when  it  is  advan< 
bi^eous  to  the  land. 
When  the  upland  pastm-es  are  mown  for  hay,  they  are 
called  meadows.  Some  of  these  are  very  rich,  and 
iriU  £ftttc]i  the  heaviest  oxen;  but  the  generaUty  of  the  hilly 


pastures  are  below  the  medium  quality  of  pastures  in  Eng- 
land. Thev  might  be  much  improveil  by  draining  and 
weeding,  wliich  is  seldom  attendetl  to. 

There  are  many  woods  and  coppices  scattered  through 
the  country-.  There  being  no  great  demand  for  fire  wood 
in  a  countrj'  abounding  ^vith  cotd,  the  coppices  are  allowed 
to  grow  for  twenty  or  twenty -five  years  before  they  are  cut^ 
in  [(filer  that  the  poles  may  acquire  a  considerable  siie,  and 
be  proper  for  supporting  the  roofs  and  sides  of  excavations 
in  mmes  and  coiil-pit«,  or  fit  to  make  ladders  of.  A  good 
coppice  of  twenty- five  years*  growth  may  be  worth  from 
25/.  to  ^()L  per  acre  to  cut  for  the  above  purposes,  leaving 
a  sutlicient  number  of  trees  and  poles  at  each  cutting  to 
keep  up  the  timber  growing,  which  when  felled  will  be 
worth  as  much  as  the  underwood.  Many  young  nlanta- 
tions  have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  are  in  a  thriving 
stale* 

The  homed  cattle  of  Derbyshire  have  no  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  \nrious  improved  breeds  are  met  with  in  the 
richer  pastures,  and  hardier  anituals  on  the  mountains. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sheep.  The  sheep  on  the 
hills  are  similar  to  those  found  on  the  Cheviot  Hdls; 
in  the  valleys  the  Leicester  and  South  Duwn  breeds,  and 
various  crosses  are  generally  preferred  by  the  best  farmers : 
but  the  quantity  fatted  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  the 
case  were  the  land  better  adapted  for  turnips. 

The  Derbyshire  breed  of  horses  is  good,  and  many  ore 
bred  in  this  county  which  are  fitted  for  the  carriage  and 
the  saddle,  as  well  as  for  the  farm»  and  form  im  important 
article  in  the  profits  of  some  of  the  larger  forms. 

There  are  numerous  fairs  in  the  county,  as  well  as 
weekly  markets:  the  principal  fairs  ore  the  following: — 
Alfreton,  July  31 ;  November  22  (for  horses  and  horned 
cattle).  Ashburne,  first  Tuesday  in  Januar\';  Februarj'  13 
(for  horses  and  cattle) ;  April  3 ;  May  21  ;  July  5  (do,  and 
wool);  August  16  (horses  and  cattle);  October  10  fdo.) ; 
St,  Andrew's  eve,  or  Saturday  before  (a  considerable  horse 
fair).  'Ashover,  April  2j  and  October  15  (cattle  and  sheep), 
Bakewell,  Easter  Monday;  Whit  Monday;  August  26; 
Monday  after  October  Itl;  and  Monday  after  ISovember 
22.  Belper,  May  12  ;  Octol>er  31  f cattle'  and  sheep),  Bol- 
sover,  Easter  Monday.  Chapel -en-le- Frith,  Tliursday  beture 
February  13;  March  24  and  29;  Thursday  before  Easter; 
April  30;  Holy  Thursday  and  three  weeks  after  (cattle) ; 
July  7  (wooll ;  Thursflay  before  August  24  (sheep  and 
cheese) ;  Thursday  alter  September  29 ;  Thursday  before 
November  1 1  (cattle),  Chetjlerfield,  January  25  or  Saturday 
before  (cattle) ;  Februarys  \IS  or  Saturday  before ;  first 
Saturday  in  April ;  May  4 ;  July  5  (horses  and  cattle) ; 
September  25  (cheese,  onions,  Stc);  last  Saturday  in  No* 
vember  (cattle,  sheep),  Crich,  Old  Lady  Day ;  Old  Mi- 
chaelmas Day-  *Cubley,  November  30  (fat  hogs).  ♦Darley 
Flash,  May  13;  October  27  (cattle  and  sheep).  Derby, 
January  25;  March  21  and  22  (cheese);  Friday  in  Easter 
week  (cattle);  Friday  after  May  day  ;  Friday  in  Whitsun 
week;  July  25  (cattle);  September' 27,  28,  *2a  (cheese); 
Friday  liefore  Old  Michaelmas  (cattle);  October  18 
fcheese),  Dronfield,  April  25  (catlle  and  cheese);  Au- 
gust 11,  ^DutHeld.  March  I  (catlle).  Higham,  first 
Wedne-sday  in  the  year,  *Ho|>e,  May  12  and  Septem- 
ber 29  (cattle),  *Matlock,  February  25;  May  9;  July 
IC;  October  24  (cattle  and  shee^).  *Newhaven,  Sep- 
tember 1 1 1  October  30  (horses,  cat'tle,  and  sheep,  and  a 
great  holiday  fair).  *Plesley,  May  6^;  October  29  (horses, 
cattle  and  sheep),  *Ripley,  Wednesday  in  Easter  week ; 
October  23  (horses  and  cattle),  *Sawlcy,  November  12  or 
Saturday  before  (foals).  Tideswell,  May's  (cattle) ;  second 
Wednesday  in  September ;  October  29  (cattle  and  sheep)* 
Winster,  Eajjter  Monday.  Wirksworth,  Shrove  Tuesday  ; 
May  12  ;  September  S  ;  October  4  and  5  (cattle). 

Those  places  which  are  marked  (*)  have  no  weekly 
markets,  Buxton  and  Cromford  have  a  markett  and  no 
fairs, 

Dim'siom,  Towns,  <$-(•.— The  divisions  of  Derbyshire  for 
civil  purposes  were  antiently  called  wapentakes;  and  of 
these  divisions  the  *  Domesday  Sur^'ey  mentions  five  t 
Scarvedale  (Scarsdale),  Hamestan  (supposed  to  be  what  is 
now  called  the  High  Peak  Hundred),  Morlestan  (Morlcs- 
ton).  Walecross  (supposed  to  be  what  is  now  the  hundred 
of  Repton  and  Gresley),  and  Apultre  (Appletree);  besido 
a  district  called  Pecbe  Fcrs  (Peak  Forest),  A  document 
of  a  somewhat  later  date  (tlie  *  Hundred  Roll,*  a-d.  1273) 
speaks  of  the  wapentakes  of  Peck  (Peak),  SoanredaLe, 
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Apeltre,  R^indon  (Repington  or  Repton),  Greselegh 
(Gresley),  Littlecbirch  (I^tchurch),  and  Wyrkesworth 
(Wirksworth).  Other  records  speak  of  the  hundreds  of 
Risley  (Gresley?),  and  Sawley.  The  present  division  is 
as  follows.  The  Wirksworth  division  is  still  called  wapen- 
take :  the  others  are  called  hundreds. 

I.  High  Peak  (203,190  acres).  North  and  North-West, 
and  Central.    Population  in  1831,  47,485. 

II.  Wirksworth  (73,880  acres).  West  and  Central.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  23,287. 

III.  Scarsdale  (144,750  acres),  East  and  Central.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  53,582. 

IV.  Morleston  and  litchurch  (77,440  acres),  South-East. 
Population  in  1831,  61,779. 

V.  Appletree  (108,170  acresX  South-West  and  Central. 
Population  in  1831,  32,483. 

VI.  Repington  or  Repton  and  Gresley  (55,750  acres), 
South.     Population  in  1831,  18,554. 

There  is  in  Derbyshire  only  one  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town,  Derlnr,  on  the  Derwent  (population 
in  1831,  23,627)  [Derby];  the  other  market-towns  are  six- 
teen. Of  the  following  an  account  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  articles: — Alfreton,  between  Derby  and 
Chesterfield  (population  in  1831,  5691);  Ashbourne,  near 
the  Dove  (pop.  4884) ;  Ashover,  near  the  East  Moor  (pop. 
3179);  Bakewell,  on  the  Wye,  (pop.  9503);  Buxton,  near 
the  head  of  the  Wye  (pop.  1211);  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  in 
the  High  Peak  (twd.  3220)  ;  Chesterfield,  on  the  Rother 
(pop.  10,688);  and  Wirksworth,  between  Derby  and  Mat- 
lock (pop.  7754).  The  population  given  above  is  that  of 
the  whole  parish,  except  in  the  cases  of  Buxton,  which  is  a 
chapelry  of  Bakewell  parish,  and  the  population  of  which  is 
included  in  the  statement  given  of  the  population  of  Bake- 
well,  and  of  Derby,  which  is  a  borough  containing  parts 
of  five  parishes.  Of  the  other  towns,  viz.,  Belper,  Crich, 
Cromford,  Dronfield,  Heanor,  Ilkeston,  Tideswell,  and 
Winster,  and  of  tlie  village  of  Matlock,  we  subjoin  an 
account  We  obser\^e  here,  that  Messrs.  Lysons  omit 
Di-onfield  from  their  list  of  market-towns,  stating  the 
market  to  have  been  discontinued ;  and  Mr.  Farey  omits 
Ashover,  Heanor,  and  Ilkeston.  There  are  several  other 
places  which  formerly  had  markets;  those  at  Bolsover 
[Bolsover],  Higham-in-Shirland,  Hope,  Matlock,  Meas- 
ham,  and  Sawley  appear  to  have  been  discontinued  within 
memory. 

Belper  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Derwent^  eight  miles 
north  of  Derby.  It  is  a  township  and  chapelry,  in  the 
parish  of  Duffield,  in  Appletree  hundred.  The  prosperity 
of  Belper  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  to  be  principally 
ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton-works  of  Messrs. 
Strutt.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in 
D^'ibysliire.  The  older  buildings  form  a  very  insignificant 
portion  of  the  place,  which  consists  chiefly  of  more  modern 
and  better  erections.  New  buildings,  with  neat  exteriors, 
flower-gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  are  fast  spreading 
over  the  rising  grounds  about  the  town ;  and  on  tne  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Derwent  is  Bridge  Hill,  the  seat  of  G.  B. 
Strutt,  Esq.  Grritstone,  which  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes of  excellent  quality,  is  much  used  in  building.  The 
anticnt  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  being  too  small  for 
the  increased  population  of  the  place,  a  new  church  has 
been  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  12,000/.,  defrayed 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  com- 
missioners for  building  new  churches.  It  stands  on  a  bold 
elevation  above  the  town,  and  from  its  situation  and  archi- 
tecture, which  is  of  the  florid  English  st>'le,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  place.  It  will  accommodate  1500  persons, 
besides  300  children;  and  two-thirds  of  the  sittings  are 
free.  The  antient  chapel  is  still  used  for  evening  lectures 
and  for  a  school-room.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Unitarians  (built  in  1782,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
Messrs.  Strutt>,  Independents,  General  and  Particular 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  There 
is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Derwent.  The 
population  of  the  chapelry  of  Belper  in  1831  was  7890 ;  half 
the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures. The  chief  establishments  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Strutt,  who  have  four  cotton-mills ;  and  of  Messrs.  Ward, 
Brettle,  and  Ward,  the  most  extensive  hosiery  manufac- 
turers in  the  kingdom :  they  make  both  silk  and  cotton 
hose.  The  manufacture  of  nails,  though  thought  to  be 
declining,  is  still  considerable.  Seams  of  coal  are  worked 
with  adyautage  about  a  mile  firom  Belper.    The  market  is 


on  Saturday.  Coaches  to  or  from  London  and  Manchester, 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  Nottingham  and  Manchester, 
pass  through  the  town  daily.  Many  of  the  tradesmen  hold 
some  land,  and  many  persons,  whose  principal  occupation 
is  in  trade  or  manu&ctore,  are  also  partially  occupied  in 
agriculture. 

The  living  of  Belper  is  a  perpetual  cnracy  in  the  gift  of 
the  vicar  of  Duffield;  the  yearly  value  is  158/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  The  state  of  education,  according  to  the  pB^ 
liamentary  return  of  1833,  was  as  follows : — 1  infiint  sclwd, 
50  boys,  30  girls;  21  day-schools,  356  boys,  288  giris,  aQ 
instructed  at  the  cost  of  Uie  parents;  7  Sunday-schools, 
935  boys,  1027  girls:  three  of  the  Sunday-schools  have 
lending  libraries  attached,  and  one  of  them  (of  above  600 
children)  is  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  There  are 
two  neat  almshouses  for  aged  people,  with  a  small  endow* 
ment 

Crich  is  a  market-town  and  parish,  chiefly  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Morleston  and  Litchurch,  but  extending  into  the 
hundred  of  Scarsdale  and  the  wapentake  of  WirkswortL 
It  is  between  the  rivers  Amber  and  Derwent,  on  the  rod 
from  Alfreton  to  Wirksworth,  five  miles  west  of  Alfieton 
and  five  east  of  Wirksworth,  and  about  twelve  mOes  tatk 
from  Derby.  The  town  is  built  on  a  considerable  lime- 
stone hill  that  overlooks  all  the  eminences  round  it.  The 
church  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object:  it  has  a  veiytaD 
spire.  On  a  cliff  near  the  village  is  a  circular  tower  of 
modern  erection,  from  which  an  extensive  and  beaotiftd 
prospect  is  obtained.  The  parish  of  Crich  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  Crich  township,  3770  acres,  21 15  inhabitanti, 
Litchurch  and  Morleston  hundred ;  Wessington  townsUp, 
1260  acres,  465  inhabitants,  Scarsdale  hundred;  T^ndef 
hamlet,  1150  acres,  507  inhabitants,  Wirkswortii  wapen- 
take. Total,  6180  acres,  3087  inhabitants.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  township  of  Crich,  which  includes  several  vil- 
lages round  the  town,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  tiie 
lead-mines  round,  in  gettine  limestone,  which  is  exoellent 
both  for  agriculture  and  building,  and  burning  it  to  lime, 
in  the  manufactiurc  of  stocking,  and  in  agriculture.  Thoe 
was  antiendy  a  market  at  Cnch ;  but  it  had  been  discon- 
tinued. In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  it,  but  the  attempt  feiiled ;  in  1810  n  vas 
re-opened,  and  is  still  held.  It  is  on  Thursday,  but  is  not 
much  resorted  to.  There  are  two  frdrs  in  the  year  Ibr 
cattle,  pedlars'  wares,  &c. 

The  living  of  Crich  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of 
98/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gi^  of  Sir  Willonghby  Dixie. 
Tliere  are  places  of  worship  in  the  parish  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  and  General  Baptists. 

Crich  township  contained  in  1833  10  day-schools,  in 
which  were  115  boys  and  112  girls;  and  S  Sunday-schools, 
with  157  boys  and  140  girls.  In  the  other  divisions  of  the 
parish  were  1  day-school,  with  36  boys  in  it,  and  2  Sunday- 
schools,  containing  137  boys  and  02  girls. 

Cromford  is  a  market-town,  township,  and  chapelry  in 
the  parish  and  hundred  of  Wirksworth,  chiefly  on  tk 
north  bank  of  the  Derwent.  It  is  in  a  deep  valley,  eii- 
closed  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  by  loffy  limestone 
rocks.  .Cromford,  like  Belper,  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  late  Sir  Ricnard  Arkiir^t 
erected  here  a  spacious  cotton-mill  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Derwent ;  it  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  R.  and  P.  Aik- 
wright,  who  employ  in  these  mills  and  those  at  Masson.  t 
little  higher  up  the  Derwent,  800  persons.  The  houses 
and  mills  are  chiefly  built  of  gritstone.  The  dmrdi  is  a 
plain  building,  begun  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Arkwright  and 
finished  by  his  son ;  there  was  a  more  antient  chapel,  but 
it  has  been  demolished  many  years. 

The  population  of  Cromford,  in  1831,  was  l^^l.  Lead- 
mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood ;  lapis  calaminaris 
is  ground  and  prepared,  and  red  lead  manufacturecL  Tbe 
Cromford  canal  terminates  here ;  and  the  Cromfbrd  and 
High  Peak  railway  joins  the  canal  a  short  distance  sooth 
of  the  town,  "fhe  land  in  the  township  diiefly  be- 
longs to  R.  Arkwright,  Esq. ;  every  man  employed  at  the 
mills  capable  of  purchasing  a  cow  has  a  piece  of  land  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  it  allotted  to  him.  Tihe  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  tne  year.  The  educt- 
tion  returns  for  1833  give  1  infant  school.  10  boys,  12  gffls; 
2  day-schools,  34  boys,  8  gh-ls:  all  these  are  taught  at  the 
expense  of  their  parents ;  2  day  and  Sunday-sciiools,  partly 
supported  by  P.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  110  boys,  82  girls,  who 
attend  daily;  50  boys,  70  girls,  who  attend  on  SimdPfi* 
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Mr,  Arkwrigbt  was  building  in  1833  two  new  sdiool-rooms. 
There  in  a  Methodist  chapeL  There  are  almshoiues  fur 
six  poor  witlows, 

T}ie  living  of  Cromford  is  n  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
annual  value  of  9GL,  in  iho  gift  of  R.  Arkwright,  Eisq, 

DrcH) field  is  a  luarket-towEi  in  the  hundred  of  Scursd^Ie, 
Ml  the  road  between  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield,  about  6 4 
mik's  from  the  former  and  6i  from  the  latter,  and  30  miles 
from  Derby.  The  imrish  is  extensive,  ooulaining  16,5S0 
acres,  or  Tuore  than  24  square  miles.  It  contains,  beside 
DnmQeld  town  (population  in  IB3I,  1653),  the  townships 
<if  Little  Barlow  (po|).  58),  Coal  Aston  (pop.  300),  and 
Unslone  (pop.  5SG)  ;tho  (."hapelries  of  Holms0eld(pop,  499), 
and  Dore  (pop,  527),  and  the  hamlet  of  Totley  (pop.  351) ; 
ibe  pf»pulation  of  the  whole  parish  was  3974.  The  pariish 
ciinrch  is  beautiftiUy  situated  on  a  hill  on  one  side  of  the 
town.  It  has  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  chiefly  in  the  deco- 
rated Euf^liiih  style.  The  chancel  haa  been  very  fine ;  it 
i  contains  Ihrce  rich  stone  fetalis,  the  foliage  of  which  is  very 
beautiful ;  but  the  large  east  window  has  been  deprivtid  of 
its  tracer>\  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Quakers,  Wes- 
ley ans*  and  Independents. 

There  are  some  manufactures  carried  on  at  DronfieUl, 
chietly  of  iron  goodst  a&  east  iron  chains  and  nails,  axes, 
chisels,  and  other  edge  tools,  common  cutlery,  and  a^rricul- 
lural  nuplements.  The  market,  which  Farcy  states"  to  be 
much  deelnied  and  which  other  authorities  state  to  be  discon- 
tinued, IS  on  Thursday.  There  were  in  1833  a  well  endowed 
fiiBe-st'hool  for  fiO  boys  and  20  girls;  3  botu-diug- schools  {1 
Has  for  day- scholars  also),  with  nearly  1 00  children ;  6  day- 
aeliools,  with  nearly  200  children ;  2  Sunday-schoolB,  with 
105  boys  and  1 10  girls*  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  tlie 
gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  yearly  vaLuo  224/.,  with  a 
glebe-house. 

Tlie  dependent  districts  of  the  parish  have  some  manufac- 
tures similar  to  those  of  the  town  itself  They  contained  in 
1833  6  day-srhooI%  with  2U3  cliildren  :  some  of  these  schools 
have  small  endowments;  I  day  and  Sunday-school,  with 
€0  day  and  70  Sunday  acliolars,  partly  supported  by  an 
endowment;  and  6  Sunday-schools,  with  253  children. 
iEdtication  Returns /or  1833.)  Dore  (which  appears  to 
include  Totley)  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value 
of  90/.,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  Holmsfield  is 
also  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value  of  97/.,  with 
a  glebe-house.  Beauchief  Abbey  will  be  noticed  pro- 
sently. 

Heanor  is  a  market-town  or  village  in  the  hundred  of 
Morleston  and  Litchurch,  on  the  road  from  Derby  to  Mans- 
field (Notts.),  about  nine  nides  from  Derby,  The  parish 
is  extensive,  containing  6870  acres  (or  nearly  11  square 
miles),  and  a  population  (in  1S3I>  of  5380  inhabitants,  thus 
distributed:— Heanor  township,  2672 5  Codnorand  Loscow 
township,  1439;  Shipley  township,  G32;  and  Codn or  Castle 
and  Park  Liberty  (extra-paroclnal),  637.  Heanor  is  well 
Situated  for  trade,  the  Erewanh  canal  passing  through  the 
parisli,  and  the  neighbouring  district  having  many  coal- 
pits*  There  are  manufa(;tories  iar  cotton  goods,  hosiery, 
and  bobbin -net  lace.  The  market,  according  to  Messrs* 
Lysons,  is  on  Wednesday  ;  it  is  very  small,  and  some  au- 
thorities state  that  it  has  been  discontinued.  Tbe  living 
is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  I09/.,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  education  returns  for  1833  compre- 
hended 12  day-schools,  with  234  children,  and  5  Sunaay- 
sohools,  with  824  children*  There  are  Independent,  Par- 
ticular Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting^iouses 
in  the  parish. 

Ilkeston  is  in  the  hundred  of  Morleston  and  Litchurch, 
nine  miles  from  Dt>rt>y,  on  one  of  the  roads  to  Nottingham, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Erowash.  The  parish  contains  2290 
acres,  and  a  population  of  4446,  a  considerable  portion  ot 
whom  arc  engatred  in  manufactures  or  in  tlie  coal-jjils  in 
ihe  neighbourhood.  The  church  has  a  stone  screen  in  the 
early  Engli!»h  style  of  architecture,  and  three  stalls  in  the 
chanct^l.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  stockings  and 
lace.  A  warm  mineral  spring,  the  properties  of  which  are 
said  to  differ  from  those  of  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  and 
to  resemble  those  of  the  Seltzer  water,  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered, and  is  coming  rapidly  into  repute.  The  water, 
taken  internally,  and  the  baths,  have  been  found  efficacious 
in  many  complaints.  The  Erovva^ih  and  the  Nul brook 
canals  both  pass  through  the  parLsh,  The  market  is  held 
occasionally  on  Thursdays  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
liviog  is  a  Yicaraget  of  ihe  annual  valu«  oi'  150/.,  with  a 


glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Rutland.    The  edn 
cation  returns  for  1833  gave  17  day-school*^  (1  with  a  small 
endowment),  containing  215  boys  and  144  girls;  and  f1 
SundayschooK  with  427  hoys  and  414  girls,  one  of  whic&*_ 
has  a  lending  library  attachetl. 

Mai  lock  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  on  thebankft 
of  the  river  Derwent,  13  miles  from  Derby.  The  parish  of 
Matlock  contains  3960  acres,  or  more  than  6  fKjuare  mdes. 
The  five  principal  villages  in  it  are  Matlock,  Matlock 
Baths,  Matlock  Bank,  Harston  or  Hearthstone,  and  Ryber, 
The  village  of  Matlock  is  antient,  and  chietly  inhabited  by 
the  persons  employed  in  tho  neighbouring  lead-mines  and 
in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Matlock  bath  is  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  village,  nearer  to  Derby,  and  la 
much  resorted  to  by  visiters,  as  much  ftir  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  m  for  the  baths.  There  are  three  inns  or  hotels, 
several  lodging-houses,  and  a  museum,  containing  an  excel- 
lent and  laslefuUy-arranged  collection  of  minerals,  shells^, 
atid  birds,  and  some  articles  of  sculpture.  There  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Derwent  at  Mi\Tlock  village.  The  church  is  a 
small  edifice  in  the  later  English  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. There  are  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses  in  the 
pansh.  The  population  of  Matlock,  lu  1831,  was  32G2* 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  aunuiU  value  of  320/.,  with  a 
glebe-house,  in  tlie  gift  of  the  dean  of  Lincoln.  The  mar- 
ket formerly  held  at  Matlock  has  been  discontinued,  but 
the  place  is  well  supplied  with  provisions.  The  education 
returns  for  1833  cuniprehended  11  day-schools,  I  of  them 
sui^ported  by  endowment,  and  containing  30  boys,  tho 
other  10  containing  127  boys  and  92  girls;  2  boarding- 
schools,  with  12  boys  and  24  gtrls;  and  4  Sunday-schools, 
uiih  214  boys  and  233  girls. 

Matlock  village  and  bath  are  in  a  dale  which  extends  for 
two  miles  north  and  south,  bounded  on  each  side  by  steep 
rocks,  whose  naked  sides  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  300 
feet ;  the  summits  are  sometimes  bare,  sometimes  covered 
with  woo<h  Througli  this  dcile  the  Derwent  (lows,  and  its 
banks  are  lined  with  trees,  except  where  the  rucks  approach, 
,'Uid  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  Not  far 
from  Matlock  is  WUlerslcy  Castle,  buUt  by  Sir  R.  Ark- 
wright. and  occupied  by  his  dcacendants,  llie  Matlock 
waters  were  brought  into  notice  about  1698,  when  a  hath 
was  paved  and  built;  but  the  place  for  a  long  lime  pre- 
sented few  conveniences.  At  later  jieriods  other  springs 
were  discovered,  and  new  baths  formed.  The  waters  have 
a  temperature  of  about  G6*  or  68"  of  Fahrenheit.  They 
are  considered  to  re^^emble  the  Bristol  waters,  and  are  re- 
commended in  bilious  disorders,  in  phthisis,  diabetes,  and 
other  eomplainta. 

Tideswcll  is  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  High  Peak 
hundred,  about  half  a  mile  out  of"  the  road  from  Derby  to 
Manchester  by  Cha pel -en-lc- Frith,  nearly  35  miles  from 
Derby.  It  is  a  small  town  situated  in  a  bottom  amid  bleak 
naked  hills;  immediately  round  the  town  are  some  well- 
grown  trees.  The  houses  are  low,  irregularly  situated,  and  ill 
built,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  iudicnte.s  the 
absence  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  cleanliness.  A  rivulpt  of 
elcar  water  nms  through  the  town ;  the  ebbing  well,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  to^Ti,  has  ct?ased  to 
flow.  The  church  is  a  fine  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ,  century,  and 
principally  in  tho  decorated  English  style.  The  chancel  is 
lighted  by  nine  richly  ornamented  Gothic  windows,  and 
contains  the  monument  of  Robert  Pursglove,  suffragan 
bishop  of  Hull  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  founder  of  a  free- 
school  and  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  people  at  TidcswelL 
The  tower  of  the  church  is  at  the  west  end :  it  is  embattled, 
and  has  eight  pinnacles.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  church,  but  the  ruins  were  de- 
molished some  time  since.  There  i*  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day, That  part  of  the  parish  which  contains  iho  town  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1553,  many  of  them  are  engager!  in 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton :  previous  to  the  intrmluction 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  mining  was  tbe  predominant 
occupation.  The  hamlets  of  Litton  and  Whestun,  and  the 
chapelry  of Wormbill,  which  arc  comprehended  inTiileswell 
parish,  had  in  1831  a  population  of  4^66,  75,  and  3t3,  n^ 
spectiveh,  making  the  aggregate  population  of  the  parish 
2S07.  llie  living  of  Tideswell  is  11  vicarage,  in  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Litchfield,  in  whose 
gift  it  is:  the  annual  value  is  109/.,  ^nth  a  glebe-house: 
tho  perpetual  curacy  of  Worm  hill  is  of  the  annual  value 
of  270^.,  with  a  glebe-houfiOy  and  m  in  ihe  gift  of  Irusiees* 
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In  1833,  beside  the  free-school  (which  contained  71  boys), 
there  were  four  day-schools,  containing  about  GO  boys  and 
100  girls;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  supported  by  the 
church  people,  a)ntaining  4^  to  50  boys  ;  the  other  by  the 
Methodists,  containing  75  boys  and  85  girbs.  In  Wheston, 
Worrahill,  and  Litton,  were  four  day*»chools  (one  having 
a  very  small  endowment),  containing  70  to  80  children  j 
and  two  Sunday-Bchools,  contaltiini;  about  100  children. 

Wimter  is  a  market-town  and  cbapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Youlgruve,  in  the  hundred  of  Higb  Peak.  It  lies  between 
two  roads  wbioh  lead  from  Derby  to  Manchester,  one  by 
Wirksworth,  the  other  by  Ashbourne :  by  the  former  it  is 
24  mtlci  from  Derl)y»  by  the  latter  more  than  '15.  This  little 
town  rutH  along  the  side  of  a  steep  eminence*  The  houjies 
are  built  of  limestone,  and  are  partly  thatched  and  partly 
covered  with  sionc  :  they  are  intermingled  with  orchanls 
and  gardens.  The  church  is  small ;  it  has  presen'ed  some 
features  of  Nonuan  arehiteeture,  but  it  has  been  much 
altered.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  population  of 
the  chapel ry  in  1831  was  U51 :  that  of  the  whole  parish 
(which  is  large,  and  extends  into  Wirksworth  hundred) 
was  3G81 :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining-. 
The  li\'tng  of  Youlgrave  is  a  vieamge,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Devonsliire,  of  ihe  atmual  value  of  214A»  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Winster  is  worth  1 04/.  a  year, 
and  is  in  the  git\  of  the  freeholders.  The  chapelry  contained 
in  1S33  one  infant  school  (with  above  40  children);  tlirec 
day-ftchools  (one  partially  endowed)^  with  more  than  120 
children,  and  tw^o  Sunday-schot»ls,  containing  120  boys  and 
ItiO  girls.  There  is  a  Weslcyan  Methodist  chapel.  In  the 
whole  parish  there  were  (beside  the  abo?e)  9  day-schools 
(wine  of  thera  partly  supported  by  donation  or  endowment), 
with  233  childrcHj  ana  7  Sunday-schools^  with^524  chil- 
dren. 

Tliere  are  several  barrows  on  the  commons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winster ;  hi  one  whith  was  opened  in  1768 
several  antiquities  were  found. 

DivUions  for  Ecclenastical  and  Legal  Purposes* — Der- 
byshire is  in  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry :  it 
constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  which  is  subdivided 
into  the  t^ix  rural  deaneries  of  Ashbourne,  Castillar,  Clies- 
'  lorfk:hL  Derby,  High  Peak,  and  Repington,  or  Rcpton. 
Tlie  d»-"ikucry  of  Higli  Peak  has  by  some  been  called  the 
arf^hdeacoiir'y  of  Derby,  as  though  this  were  an  ecclesiajs- 
ticai  subdivision  of  the  count>\  The  number  of  parishes 
Ml  given  by  Cauiden  from  Wolsey's  list  at  106  ;  but  later 
RUtliorities  make  them  more  numerous  ;  Pilkington  stales 
thuTQ  at  116,  their  dependent  chapelries  at  69,  and  the  extra- 
paruchial  chapels  at  2  :  Messrs.  Lysons  state  the  parishes 
at  117;  with  67  chapels,  in  62  of  which  (49  parochial,  3 
extra-parochial)  the  rites  of  marriage  and  sepulture  lu-e 
perfuruied ;  many  of  these  are  frequently  described  as 
parish  churches.  The  population  returns  contain  a  list  of 
140  parishes  (beside  4  which  are  chiefly  in  other  counlies)^ 

*  3  extra-parochial  chapelries,  and  46  dependent  chapelries. 
The  difierence  between  these  numbers  and  those  given  by 
M»^5isrs.  Lysons,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  supposing 
several  of  the  dependent  chapelries  to  be  entered  as  distinct 

*  parishes.  Of  the  117  parishes  given  by  Messrs.  Lysons,  50 
are  rectories,  58  vicarages,  and  9  donatives,  or  perpetual 
curacies.  Sofnc  of  the  Derby slii re  parishes  are  very  large, 
especially   those  in   the   High  Peak  hundred.      Glossop 

(  parish  contains  49,000  acres,  or  more  than  70  square  miles ; 
I  Bakewell,  43,020,  or  above  67  square  miles  ;  Hope,  36,160, 
for  above  56  square  roOes;  and  Hartington  (in  Wirksworth 
'hundred),  24,160,  or  above  3 7 square  miles i  9  other  parishes 

in  the  county  have  from  10,000  to  20,000  acres,  or  from  15 

to  M  square  miles. 

Derbyshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit:  the  a&sizes  and 
j  the  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Derby,  except  the  Easter 
jiesflions,  which  are  held  at  Chesterfield.  Until  the 
[year  1569  this  county  and  Nottintj^hamshire  formed  but 
Fone  shrievalty.  Until  the  reign  of  Ilenry  HI.  the  assizes 
[for  both  counties  were  held  at  Nottingham:  afterwards^ 
["until  Derby  was  made  a  distinct  shneTulty,  they  wore  held 
>mlternately  at  Nottingham  and  Derby. 
I  Beside  thQ  ordinary  county  jurisdiction,  Derby  has  some 
» legal  peculiarities,  the  relics  of  the  institutions  of  former 
^  times.    The  hundred  of  Appletree  ond  ihe  honour  of  Tut- 

bury  form  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.     The  courts  of 
>  pit-as  of  the  duchy,  coraniouly  called  the  three  weeks*  courts^ 

lire  held  at  Sudbury  for  tht*  imndred  of  Appletree,  and  at 

Xulbury  (which  is  in  Statlbrdshire)  for  the  honour  of  Tut- 


bury.    The  jurisdiction  of  these  coufts 

})liice3  in  the  county:  in  them  all  debts  and  < 
brty  shillings  are  recoverable.    Tlie  PcveriV  eourll 
wiiic  a  very  exteiujive  jurisdiction;  actions  are  brotight  nj 
it  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  the  proceeding*  ai 

mort?  expeditions  and  less  e.\pensive  than  in  the  couxts  I 

Westminster.     This  court  is  held  at  Basfoid«  near  Not- 
tini^ham. 

Derbyshire  has  some  peculiar  laws  and  regulations  i 
nee  led  with  the  working  of  the  lead-mines.  These  hi 
and  regulations  are  of  verv  high  antiquity.  The  prin 
part  of  the  count)'  where  lead  ore  is  found  in  any  o 
rable  quantity  is  calle*!  *  the  King's  Field,'  and  compn 
nearly  all  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth  and  a  con«  ' 
part  of  the  High  Peak  hundred.  *The  King^s  Fie 
been  from  time  immemorial  let  on  lease.  The  T 
whom,  when  Pilkington  wrote  his  account  of  ] 
A.  D.  1 789,  there  were  two)  have  each  in  hts 
district  a  steward  and  barmasters.  The  steward  pr 
judge  in  the  barm ote  courts,  and,  with  twenty-four  jurymefi, 
chosen  every  half-year,  determines  all  di^^putes  which  tri* 
respecting  the  working  of  the  mines.  Debts  ineurtpd  io 
working  the  mines  are  cognizable  in  these  courtJi.  Ttet 
courts  meet  twice  a  vear,  or  oftener  if  need  he.  The  co«ri 
for  the  High  Peak  district  meets  at  Manyash.  that  for  ik 
wapentake  district  at  the  town  of  Wirkswortli. 

The  office  of  the  barranster  is  principally  to  |>ut  iniiBi 
into  Ihe  possession  of  veins  that  they  hare  discovered,  lod 
to  collect  the  pronorlion  of  ore  to  which  the  lessee  of  tit 
crow]>  or  the  lorn  of  the  manor  has  a  claim, 
miner  has  cliscovered  a  new  vein  of  ore  in  Mbe 
Field,'  he  may  acquire  a  title  to  the  exclusive 
it,  provided  it  be  not  in  a  garden,  orchard,  or  1 
a  proper  application  to  the  barmaster  of  the  liberty, 
the  miner  neglect  to  work  the  vein,  the  barmasu 
after  a  certain  time,  dispose  of  it  to  any  one  w*ho 
to  try  it* 

There  are  four  members  of  parliament  returned  hr  tlw 
county  (two  for  the  northern  and  two  for  the  sotn 
sion),  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Derby.     Th 
division  of  the  county  includes  the  hundreds  of  H^ 
and  Scarsdalc,  and  part  of  the  wa^icntake  of  Wirk 
the  principal  place  of  election  is  Bakewell,  i  '   '  *' 
stations  are  Bakewell,  Chesterfield,  andCha 
The  southern  division  includes  the  hundrecL,  .y,  .,^ 
Morlestou  and  Lilchurch,  and   Repton  and   Greslvjl 
part  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth:  the  princips 
of  election  is  Derby,  and  the  poUing  stations  are 
Ashbourne,  Wirksworth,  Melbourne^  and  Belper, 

Hixtnry  and  Aniiquittes. — Before  the  Roman  oonqQi 
Derbyshire  appears  to  have  been  included  in  thetcrritw, 
of  the  CViritani,  who,  with  (he  Cornavii,  occupied  theirijoli| 
of  the  midland  district  from  the  Lincolnshin?  coa^t  b-tk| 
upper  part  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee.     Upon 
quest  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  its  di*  b*oi 
provinces,   Derbyshire  was  included   in    the   proria 
Flavia  C«Dsariensi&,  not   (as   Pilkington,    and   alter 
Messrs.  Lysons  state)  of  Britannia  Prima. 

The  barren  moors  of  this  county  abound  in  miff*  </ 
gritstone,  and  sing:lo  stones  of  vast  size  appearing  tM* 
the  surface:   many  tors  (as  Mock  Beggar  Hall,  onStwtffla 
moor,  between  Winster  and  Bakewell,  Robin  Hood's  Hut* 
on  Ashover  common,  &c.)  and  rocking  stones  have  beoi 
found,  and  many  rock  basins  ;  but  all  these,  to  which  it«ti 
once  common  lo  ascribe  a  druidical  origin,  seem  referakk 
like  the  granite  tors  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  [Coa^- 
wall],  rather  to  natural  causes.    Tliere  are  however  ciidei  I 
of  stones  some  upright  stones,  and  tumuli  or  barrovrs  of  etttll  I 
and  stones,  (callcfl  in  Derbyshire,  *  lows  '),  and  some  ru^ 
military  works  which  appear  to  be  memorials  of  the  early  in- 
habitants. The  most  remarkable  of  these  monument-*  is  ih*  | 
stone  circle  of  Arbelows,  or  Arbi»r-low,  two  or  three 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Winster.     An  ell'*'-     '     Tattf] 
fifty-two  yards  by  forty-six  (having  the  great  ^  rin 

a  direction  north  and  south),  is  enclosed   L,  ,>  .,  .,  U  lai 
yards  broad,  and  an  outer  bank  formed  of  the  soil  thfomi 
out  from  the  ditcli,  ive  yards  high  on  the  inside      In  the  | 
inclosure  there  are  openings  or  entrances  on  ami  I 

south  sides  about  fourteen  yards  wide,  and  i^     l  ^tif 

southern  entrance  is  a  small  mound  or  bairuw.  Abottt 
thirty  rou^h  unhewn  stones  about  five  feet  long  by  lJto« 
br(>ad,  and  one  foot  thick,  lie  round  the  iuclosurr^  hAvis^ 
their  smaller  ends  pointing  towards  the  centra :  theiv  i* 


reiuori  to  tluiik  these  once  stoirl  obliquely  on  oue  end. 
About  foiirtceii  smaller  stones  nre  ititerrninirliifl  with  these 
in  an  irregular  nuinncr,  anrl  there  aru  three  stone*  lyins^ 
near  thi*  centre,  one  (>f  which  is  hrs^or  ihan  any  other 
Wiihiu  the  area,     f Pilkinglon's  Dcrfys/tttff  ) 

The  nntient  British  road,  tl\e  Rykneld  SSreet»  and  the 
Roman  To:ul,  which  usually  coincided  with  it.  croad  Ihiii 
eoun;y  in  iia  whole  extent  from  jsOuth-we*t  lo  north  eu*t, 
from  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  to  those  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Ryknehl  Street  enters  Dcrbyahire  where  Monk's  hridge. 
ovQt  the  Dove,  now  stands,  antl  runs  northenst  m  the  diree- 
lion  ol'Lillie  Che.<ter,  supposed  lihe  the  Roman  station  Der- 
ventio:  the  Rykneld  Street  is  r>uppused  to  have  passed  the 
Derwent  by  a  ford,  perhaps  at  the  town  of  Du'rhy*  tne  Roman 
road  hy  a  bridge  a  little  higher  up  the  rivLvr.  [Deri^y,] 
The  two  roads  meet  ngain  near  l>cr\entio,  and  they  may  he 
traced  in  a  direction  nearly  N.N.E.  towards  Chestei field. 

Chesterdehl  has  bi*en  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  station, 
tbe  Lutudarum  of  Ravennas;  and  the  first  part  of  the  name 
of  the  town  (Chester — whieb,  with  its  kindred  forms,  cesler 
and  caster»  usually  indiciites  the  site  of  a  Roman  station) 
and  the  di&coverj'  of  Roman  coins  there  give  probability  to 
the  Hupposition.  The  name  of  Lutvidarum  in  an  abridged 
foim  (LVT  and  lvtvd)  is  stamped  on  three  Roman  pigs  of 
lead  {now  in  the  British  Museum)  which  have  been  found 
at  different  times  near  Matlock.  (Library  qf  Eniertatmn^ 
Knotdedgei  Townley  Ga fiery,  vol.  i!.,  p.  288.) 

A  seeond  Roman  road  has  been  traced  from  Brough  in 
Hope  Dale  to  Buxton,  both  of  wbicb  nre  OLscertained  lo  have 
been  Roman  stations.  At  Brough  three  aides  of  the  station* 
nrhtcb  wa^   an  ob!ong  310  feet  by  27l\   are  stili  perfect; 
and  the  fl>imdation»  of  a  temple  and  another  large  build- 
ing,  with   other  antiquities,    have  been   discovered.      At 
Buxton  several  Roman  baths  have  been  discovered,  and 
fhree  of  their  roads  at  least  the  one  mentioned  above,  one 
from  Der\cniio,  and  a  third  from  Mancunium  (ManchesterK 
I  neet  here, — a  suilieient  indication  of  the  site  of  a  station* 
It  u  conjectured  that  it  was  the  Aquse  mentioned  by  Ra- 
vennas.      Another  Roman  road,  locally  designates)   Lijng 
I«anc,  runs  through  the  county  from  the  river  Dove  at  or 
Dear  Rocester,  which  from  its  name  was  probably  a  station, 
to  Derventio,  and  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  same 
line  from  thence  into  Nottin'^htimshire.     Another  Roman 
Toad»  locally  detignat^Ml  the  Doctor^s  Gate^  runs    from  the 
Illation  of  Jrfelandra  Castle,  in  Glo>sop  parish,  on  the  border  of 
Cheshire,  to  Brough.  There  are  some  traces  of  other  roud». 
Dcnenlio,  now  Little  Chester  [Dkhby],  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  consi'lerable  Roman  stalron  in  the  county. 
Tbo  stations  at  Buxton,  Brous^h  in  Hope  Dale,  and  Melan- 
Ifii  Castle  in  Glo*i4op,  have  been  mentioned.     The  last  is 
111  a  moderate  elevation  at  the  meeting  of  two  mountain 
streams:  it  is  nearly  S4^|uare,  366  feet  by  33G  ;  the  ramparts 
and  part  of  the  ditch  still  remain,  and  the  gates  and  the 
site  of  the  Prtptorium  may  be  di*covere<l :  there  are  the 
foundations  of  many  buildings  on  the  side  sloping  to  the 
'  r.     It  has  butm  conjectured,  but  on  uncertain  grounds, 

there  were  Roman  stations  at  Parwich,  Wtween  Buxton 

SB4  Asht>ourne,  and  at  Pentrich,  on  the  Rykueld  Street, 
l*etween  Derventio  and  the  modurn  Cho'^terfleld :  there 
camps  of  the  Roman  form  at  both  these  places.  The 
two  camps,  one  on  a  hill  above  Castlelon,  and  the  other  at 
Combe  Moss,  fimr  mites  from  Buxton,  may  perhaps  hate 
been  Roman  summer  camps. 

Of  Roman  antiquities  the  most  remarkable  are  an  altar 
pre»erve«l  at  Haddon  Hidl,  n.  silver  plate  found  in  Risley 
park,  and  the  pi^^s  of  l«ad  ibund  near  Matlock.  Tlu'se  last 
are  sufficient  prvxifs  of  the  Romans  having  wrought  the 
l^ad  mines  of  Derbyshire;  and  the  number  of  their  roads 
and  stations  indicates  the  importance  they  attached  to  the 
d&Atrict,  It  is  considered  by  some  (Glover.  IlisL  of  Bert/t/- 
Mre)  tliat  the  working  of  the  mines  was  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest. 

In  the  Saxon  division  of  England,  Derbyihire  was  com- 

Kebended  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  and  Repandun,  or 
epton,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trent,  was  one  of  the 
royal  residence*.  In  the  great  in^'asion  of  England  by  the 
0ane*i  in  the  lime  of  Ethelred  L  and  Alfred  [Alfred], 
XJerbyshirc  was  overrun  by  them,  and  in  the  wart  which 
^Alfred  and  his  successors  maintained  against  them  this 
l^county  was  frequently  the  scene  of  contest.  The  town  of 
1>eTby  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  [Derby.]  At  the 
NortDAn  conquest  considerable  grants  of  land  within  the 
cotmty  were  made  to  Henry  do  Ferrers,  whose  son  Robert 


was  the  first  earl  Ferrera.    Another  Robert,  aon  of  the  flrnt 
earl  Ferrers,  was  created  carl  of  Derby  in  1138.     Wdliam 
Pevcrtd,  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror,  received  also  con- 
siderahle  grants.    He  built  the  castle uf  the  Peak ;  and  he,  or 
his  son,  is  supposed  to  have  built  theorij^inal  Bolsover  Castle* 
[Boi.sovEiiJ     The  Peak  castle  is  now  an  *  ill  shapen  ruin/ 
Situated  on  the  verge  of  the  rocky  precipice  that  forms  thb 
roof  of  the  Peak  cavern  at  Castteton.     It  was  small,  but, 
from  its  situation,  very  strong.     In   the  civil  war  in  the 
reii^n  of  Henry  H  ,  Robert,  earl   Ferrers  pud  Derby,  who 
had  supported   prince  Henry  in  his  rebellion  against  his 
father,  surrendered  his   castles  of  Dutlield  in   Derbyshire 
and  Tutbury  in  StaffonWure  to  the  king.     He  \\ as  after- 
wards deprivefi  of  the  earbluin  of  Derby  by  Richard  I.,  who 
hestowed  it  on  his  own  brother  John.     In  the  civil  war  in 
the  time  of  John,  William  earl  Ferrers,  who  had  obtained 
a  new  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Derby,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  king" s  t)arty,  took  the  castles  of  tlie  Peak  and  Bolsuver, 
which  had  by  this  time  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
verel  family,  and  were  held  by  some  of  the  parly  of  I  be 
insurtrent  barons.     In  the  reign  of  Henr)  IH.  the  earl  of 
F'errers  and  Derby  was  one  of  the  most  acine  of  the  insm'- 
gent  barons :  but  having  been  worsted  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Henry,  the  king's  nephew,  at  the  battle  of  Chestcrfleld, 
he  was  deprived  of  tlie  earldom  of  Derby,  with  the  vast  pos- 
sessions attached  to  it.     These  were  afterwards  given  to 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  IH.,  and  thus 
eventually  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  duchy  of  Lan* 
caster.     No  public   events  of  intereii  aie  connecte<l  with 
Derbyshire  until  after  the  Reformation.    The  earldom  of 
Derby,  in  connection  with   that  of  Lancaster,  descended 
from  prince  EiSmuud  lo  his  son  Tliomas.  who  headed  an 
insurrection  of  the  barons  against   Piers  Gavestorie  and 
Hugh  de  Spencer,  the  successive  minions  of  Edward  H,: 
the  failure  of  this  last  enterprii^e  led  to  the  death  of  tho 
earl,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Boroughbndge,  and 
beheaded   in    Pontefract  Castle   in    1322.      He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  possessions  by  his  brother  Henry, 
who   supported   queen   Isabella  and   the   earl  of  March 
{ Roger  Mortimer)  in  their  successful  attempt  lo  dethrono 
Edward  11.    The  earl  was  appointed  head  of  the  council  of 
twelve  bishops  and  peers,  to  whom  the  government  waa 
oslensibly    intrusite^d.      He  died  in    1344,   and   was   suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and  Derby  by  his  son 
Henry,  who  had,  with  the  title  though  not  the  possessions 
of  earl  of  Derby,  commanded  the  English  forces  in  Guienne 
with  signal  success.     This  Henry  died  without  male  issue  ; 
his  daughter  BKinch  married  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  son 
of  Edward  HL,  who  thus  became  earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Derby,  and  transmitted  these  tides  to  his  son.  afterwards 
Henry  IV.    The  earidom  of  Derby  was  conferred  by  Henrv 
VIL  upon  his  supporter,  lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it 
has  ever  since  continued. 

Derbyshire  contains  various  relics  of  tlie  middle  ages, 
baronial,  ecclesiastical,  and  monastic.  Besides  the  Peak 
Castle,  there  are  some  remains  of  Codnor  Castle,  near 
Heanor,  the  anlienl  residence  of  the  Greys  of  Codnor: 
these  remains  are  t>arlly  converted  into  a  farm-house.  Had- 
don Hall,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  is  on  the  north- 
east or  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  below  Bake  well :  it  consists 
of  two  courts  of  irregular  form,  approaching  lo  squares, 
surrounded  by  suites  of  apartments,  and  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  have  a  domestic,  not  a  military  character.  The 
chapel  and  the  hall,  the  most  antient  parts,  weru  erected  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  no  part  of  tho 
edifice  appears  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VlIL,  except  some  of  the  interior  fittings,  which 
may  be  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  situation  is  beau- 
tiful, and  the  variety  of  the  outline  and  the  Hnc  trees  round 
the  hall  render  it  a  very  picturesque  object.  Hard  wick 
Hall  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  stylo  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  Elizabeth*s  reign,  and  has  remained  unaltered 
since  the  time  of  its  erection ;  it  is  between  Chesterfield 
and  Mansfield,  and  belongs  to  tho  duke  of  Devonshire. 
Some  of  the  furniture  is  perhaps  older  than  the  house 
itself,  and  was  removed  from  the  old  hall,  now  in  ruina» 
near  the  present  mansion.  There  is  at  Hardwick  some 
embroidery  done  by  Mary,  aueen  of  Scot*,  who  was  impri* 
soned  here  and  at  Ohaisworth  and  South  Winfield  for  some 
time.  South  Winfield  manor*house^  near  Allreton, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  mined  in  the  civil  wara 
of  Charles  L :  the  remains  present  some  beautiful  features^ 
The  churchea  of  Derbyshire  contain  some  very  antient 
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portions.  Repton  church  has  under  the  cliancel  a  very 
curious  Norman  or  rather  Saxon  crypt,  which  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  was  a  part  of  the  conventual  church  de- 
stroyed here  hy  the  Danes,  a.d.  874.  The  rest  of  the  church 
is  of  a  later  period;  the  architecture  is  varied,  partly 
Norman,  \diT\\y  early  English,  and  partly  decorated  Eng- 
lish :  the  tower  and  spire,  which  are  very  lofty  and  of  fine 
outline,  are  in  the  perpendicular  English  style.  Melbourne 
church,  near  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  early  Norman  architecture,  and  is  nearly  in  its 
original  state.  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  to  be  as  antient  as  the  seventh  century.  The 
desecrated  chapel  at  Streetly  is  a  Norman  edifice,  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  windows,  which  have  been  en- 
larged, and  the  roof:  the  ornaments  are  elaborate  and  well 
executed.  The  remains  of  early  Gothic  architecture  in 
Derbyshire  are  few  and  by  no  means  remarkable,  except 
All  Saints  church  at  Derby  [Derby],  and  perhaps  Ash- 
bourne, Bakewell,  Chesterfield,  and  Dronfield  churches, 
the  last  of  which  has  been  noticed  above.  [Ashbouunx, 
Bakewzll,  Chesterfield.] 

The  monastic  establishments  of  Derbyshire  were  neither 
large  nor  wealthy;  there  are  very  few  remains  of  them. 
Some  remains  of  Kepton  priorv  may  be  seen  in  the  school 
at  Repton  and  in  the  master  s  house.  Repton  has  been 
noticed  as  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Mercia.  The  priory 
was  the  place  of  sepulture  for  several  of  that  royal  race. 
After  the  old  Saxon  priory  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  (see 
above),  a  monastery  of  Black  (or  Augustinian)  canons  was 
founded  here  by  Maud,  widow  of  Ranulph,  second  earl  of 
Chester.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was 
167/.  18«.  2d.  gross,  or  118/.  Ss.  6d.  clear.  There  are  at 
Yeavcley,  four  miles  south  of  Ashbourne,  some  ruins  of 
a  chapel,  formerly  a  preceptor}*  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Of  Dale  Aobey,  6^  miles  east  of  Derby, 
founded  in  1204,  for  Premonstratensian  Canons  (clear 
yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  144/.  I2s.),  there  are  no 
remains,  except  the  arch  of  the  east  window  of  the  church. 
Beauchief  Abbey,  Norton,  near  Sheffield,  is  just  within 
the  boundary  of  Derbyshire:  it  was  founded  in  1183,  for 
Premonstratensian  or  White  Canons,  by  Robert  Fitz 
Ranulph,  lord  of  Alfreton,  said  to  have  oeen  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Thomas  &  Becket,  in  expiation  of  whose 
murder  the  abbey  was  built,  and  to  whom,  when  canonized, 
it  was  dedicated.  Its  yearly  revenues,  at  the  dissolution, 
were  157/.  lo«.  2cL  gross,  or  126/.  3s.  4d  clear.  The  only 
part  of  the  abbey  now  remaining  is  the  west  end  of  the 
conventual  church,  which  is  u^  as  the  chapel  of  the 
extra-parochial  district  of  Beauchief.    The  architecture  is 

fluin,  but  the  situation  amidst  woods  and  hills  delightful. 
)r.  Pegge  denies  that  Beauchief  Abbey  was  erected  in  ex- 
piation of  Becket's  death,  or  that  Fitz  Ranulph  had  any 
connection  with  that  deed. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with  Derby- 
shire, smce  the  Reformation,  occurred  during  the  civil  war 
oi  Uhsirlei*  L     The   couuiy  at  tijst   lUrJiired  for  the  kmg, 


who,  after  setting  up  his  standard  at  Nottingfaam,  marched 
to  Derby ;  but  it  was  soon  brought  over  to  the  side  of  the 
parliament  by  the  activitv  and  influence  of  Sir  John  Gell, 
who,  marching  from  Hull  into  Derbyshire  (October,  1642X 
with  a  regiment  of  foot,  only  140  men,  raised  200  men  at 
^Chesterfield,  and,  proceeding  to  Derby,  garrisoned  that 
'town.  South  Winfield  manor-house  was  also  garrisoned 
for  the  parliament.  In  November,  1642,  Sir  John  drove 
Sir  Francis  Wortley  and  the  king's  forces  from  Wirkf- 
worth  and  the  Peak,  took  Bretby  House,  south  of  the  Treat, 
which  had  been  fertified  by  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and 
defeated  the  royalists  at  Swarkestone  bridge  on  the  TVeat 
Next  year  (a.d.  1643)  he  took  Bolsov^  Castle^  which  the 
earl  of  Newcastle  had  fivtified  for  the  kins: ;  and  his  brothor, 
Colonel  Cell,  took  Sutton  House,  near  Cnesterfield,  which 
had  been  also  garrisoned  fiar  the  king  by  lord  Deinoomt 
The  earl  of  Newcastle  is  said,  however,  to  have  gained  t 
victory  over  the  parliamentarians  near  Chesterfield:  he 
afterwards  took  SouUi  Winfield  manor-house;  and  the 
royalists  possessed  themselves  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county.  In  March,  1544,  there  was  an  ei^agement  oa 
Egginton  Heath,  near  the  junction  of  the  tfove  with  the 
Trent,  in  which  the  victory  was  doubtfid.  In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year.  Sir  John  Gell  took  South  Winfield 
manor-house,  and  defeated  the  fotcoB  sent  to  relieve  it ;  and 
General  Crawford,  another  parliamentarv  commander,  took 
Bolsover  Castle  and  Stavely  House,  llie  king,  aAer  the 
battle  of  Naseby  (aj>.  1645).  retreated  through  Derbyshire 
into  Yorkshire,  gaining  some  advantages  over  Sir  John 
Gell  by  the  way.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  war  weie 
unimportant. 

Tlie  advance  of  the  young  pretender  to  Derby  in  1745 
has  been  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  town  of  DeAj. 
[Derby.] 

Statistics. — Populaiioru  Derbyshire  is  both  an  agri- 
cultural and  manuiacturing  county ;  it  ranked  the  twenty- 
ninth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties  in  1811,  but  in 
1831  it  was  the  thirty-second,  its  manufacturing  clan 
having  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  agricul- 
tural class.  Of  58,178  males  twenty  years  of  age  afid 
upwards,  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  in  1831,  18,170  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  10,593  of  whom  were 
labourers;  and  8863  were  employed  in  manufiictures,  or  is 
making  manufacturing  machinery;  there  were  likewise 
10,897  labourers  not  employed  as  agriculturists.  Of  thoie 
employed  in  manufactures,  about  1700  were  engaged  is 
the  cotton-yam  and  in  the  silk  manufactures;  UOO  in 
finme-work  and  twist;  1200  in  cotton  and  silk  hosiery; 
calico  and  ginghams,  600;  lace  and  twist  net,  450;  tsp^ 
60;  paper,  40;  and  about  1400  not  accurately  classed,  en- 
gaged in  some  of  the  above  manufactures  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  dye  colours,  &c.;  of  these  about  900  were 
employed  in  the  town  of  Derby. 

The  following  summarv  of  the  population  taken  at  the 
enumeration  of  1831,  exhibits  the  number  of  inhabitaoti, 
^c,  in  each  huadrtsd  of  the  county. 
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IflOl  wete  £64,459,  whieli  was  6*.  9d.\ 
18U     .♦        93.963      „         „  10*,  IrfJ       fbr  ench 
1921     „        86J66       „         „     8*.  IrfJ    inhabitant 
1831     „         7B,717       „         „     U.  7rfJ 
The  sum  expended  for  tbe  same  purpose  in  the  year 
coding  25th  March,  1836,  wan  55^01 8/.  !*.♦  and  assuming 
that  the  population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per- 
centage since  1831,  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that 
period,  the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  4*.  5d,  for  each 
inhahitanl.      All   these  averages  are  below  those  ^or  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Derbyshire  for  poor*s-rates,  coimty- 
mte,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1 833»  was  1 08,074J,  G*..  and  was  levied  upon  rarious 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

£        9. 

On  land        ....         Bt.846     0 

,,  dwelling-houses  •  .         20.340     fl 

H   mills  factories,  &c.         .  •  3,35S     3 

„   manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  2,529  1 7 

£108,074     6 


The  amount  expended  was  :— 

For  I  h  e  relief  o  f  the  pmt      ,             ,  76 » 6  8  5  1 3 

For  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  Sec.  4,211  11 

For  other  purposes   .             .             .  3t>,226  2 

£in,123  12 

Pin  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequetit  yearss  the 
cripiions  of  ]>roperty  assessed  for  local  purpo^e^  are 
ni)t  diaiinguished.  In  the  years  1834.  1835.  and  1836, 
i07/i3i]/.  ids.,  93,392/.  19*./ and  BiiJ*7Hl.  I7s.,  were  re- 
spectively raised,  and  the  expenditure  in  the  6.ame  years  was 
mA  follow : — 

£7t»?A\  13 
4,163    a 


For  tTip  rrltf for  Ihe  poor       « 
r  nil  uiU'-r  ptirposeft  ^ 


31333  19 


SjSi  10 
r 13.659  9 
\\Z»\8     7 


£1&M9    I 
Ii.S8l  17 


1,781     6  11 
271   16     7 


Totnl  money  fitpm^trl       £10«,U6  13  92,779      1  Si. 197  15 

kTlie  Bavinqj  effected  in  the  suraa  expended  for  the  relief 
_   ihu  poor  in  lb36,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
1834»  i>  thet^ifore   about   244  per   cent*,   and   the  saving 
effected  upon  the  whule  amount  is  rather  more. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  m  Derbyshire  is  40,  as 
miccrtaincd  in  1 S34  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  574  ;  the  annual  income  of  that  year, 
iirising  from  the  tolls  and  pariah  composition,  was 
3M20/.  lu*.  Si.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  41,819/.  14*. 
The  county  expenditure  m  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  12,31!/.  5*.  4d,  disbursed  as  follows : —  ^ 

£      s.    (L 
Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c,      .         778  10     0 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction*  &c.,  andl 
maintaining  nrisoners,  &c,         -      f 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice — \ 
building,  repairing,  &c.  .J 

Prosecutions  ,  *  .     l,69t»     3     5 

Clerk  of  the  peace       .  ,  .     1,020    3     2 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  322    8    7 

„  of  transports  .  .  145  16     8 

Apprehending  and  conveying  vagrants  48  14    3 

Cbnstables^high  and  special  .  .         393  15    6 

Coroner  ,  ,  .  .         244  13     0 

Payment  of  debt,  principal  and  interest   4,941  15    0 
Miscellaneous  ,  *  ,         672     3     3 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences, 
in  tbe  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834.  were  670,736,  and  1314  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  96  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  1  05  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  189  in  the  third  priod.  The  num- 
bers of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  m  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1633,  in  respect  of  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county-mtes,  were  96»  82,  and  6S  respec- 
lively.  Among  the  persona  charged  with  offences,  there 
were — ► 

ISaL  1839,  1833. 

Committed  for  felonies       •     .     85  73  63 

„  misdemeanors        11  9  5 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
fmr%  wa^23,  107«  and  82  respectively:  of  whom 
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40 

24 

17 
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The  number  couviclcd  was 

.,  acquitted  , 

DiHcharged  by  proclamation 

In  1835,  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  175  persons  ^(^Tre 
charjTctl  with  crimes  in  Derby  nil  lire.  Of  thejse,  14  were 
chargerl  wilh  offences  against  the  person,  7  of  wlrich  were 
for  common  assaults :  1 7  for  offences  ogainat  property, 
committed  witii  violence;  132  offences  against  property, 
committed  without  violence;  3  for  uHtrmi^  counterfeit 
coin;  7  for  poaching;  and  2  for  misdemennors.  Of  the 
whole  number  committed.  I2>  wore  cunricted  nnd  30  ac- 
quttted,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  those  convicted, 
21  were  transported  for  lite»  2  ft>r  14  years,  and  23  fiir  7 
years;  19  were  impriKoned  hi  I  year  or  above  6  months, 
and  58  for  6  months  and  under;  1  was  fined,  and  1  was 
dischar^ied  on  sureties.  Of  the  offenfkrs,  155  were  males 
and  20  were  femalei*.  Among  the  offenders  60  could  read 
and  write,  56  could  read  only.  58  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  the  instruction  ol  I  could  not  be  ascertained. 
The  proportion  of  the  ofienders  to  the  population  was  1  in 
1355. 

Tlie  number  of  persons  qualiSed  to  vote  for  the  county 
meml>ers  of  Derbyshire  is  12,040.  being  1  in  19  of  the 
whole  population*  anil  rather  more  than  I  in  5  of  the  male 
population  twenty  years  of  age  and  upward^*,  as  taken  in 
1831.  Tbe  expenses  of  the  lai>t  election  of  the  county 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  282/.  B».  Hd.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 
county-rate. 

ITiere  are  six  savings-banks  in  this  county.   The  numbef 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposit^  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1832,  1833,  1834.  and  1835  respectively,  were:— 
ifm.        ii»a3.         im,         .8,%. 
Number  of  depositors  .     4829  5086  5380  57  JO 

Amount  of  deposits  £172,581     177,470     1R7,253     201,927 

The  various  sums  placr^i  in  the  saxings-banks  in  1834 
ani^  1835  were  distributed  aa  under  :^ — 

l&i.  1S3S. 

D«<pasUor».     Depovllx.  Uvpoiitor^.    D«po«ll«» 

Not  exceeding  £20       2462      £lD.3S2  2568      £21.933 

50       1796         54,310  1905         58,174 

lOO         696         47,851  794         53.843 

150         232         28,153  248         30,076 

„             200          145         24,786  142         2J.555 

Above  200           49          12,771  53          13,346 


5380        187,253       5710       201.927 
Education. — ^The  following  particuhurs  are  obtained  from 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  on  education,  made  in  the  ses* 
sionofl835: — 

8«hnolft.  SctialiLrft.  Tot&l. 

Infant  Schools   . 46 

N  umber  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:  — 

Males       ...  497 

Females  ...  498 

Sex  not  specified 


Daily  Schools 730 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .  . 
Females  ,  • 
Sex  not  specified 


— ■      1,406 


10,989 
6,723 
3,39t* 


23.102 


Schools  .      .     77Ct 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction    24,508 

Sunday  Schools 420 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  and  16  years: — 

Males       ,     .     .  16,764 

Female  «      .      .  17,005 

Sex  not  specifi ed  5,415 

39.184 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  yeara 
has  increased  in  the  same  uniform  ratio  from  1821  to  183*1, 
as  the  whole  population  increased  between  1821  and  1831, 
we  find  the  approximate  number  living  between  those  ages 
in  Derlmhire,  in  1834,  was  81,982.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  chddren  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools ;  only 
18  of  the  latter  are  in  ploc-es  where  no  other  schools 
kept;  and  34  schools,  in  which  there  are  2058  child 
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aro  both  Sunday  and  daily  schools.  Duplicate  entry  is 
therefoio  known  to  have  been  created  thus  far,  and  pro- 
bably in  a  much  larger  degree  in  other  plates ;  but  this 
cannot  bo  ascertained  with  exactness.  In  a  few  of  the 
Sunday-schools  there  are  some  pupils  receiving  instruction 
who  are  beyond  twenty  years  of  age.  Making  allowance, 
therefore,  for  this  uncertain  data,  we  may  conclude  that 
perhaps  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  between 
2  and  15  were  receiving  instruction  at  the  period  of  the 
inquiry. 

Maintenance  of  Schools, 


IJurrliptlcn  n^ 

Bj  fodrf^pqicBl- 

Ui  MltAtrli|itligA 

frntn  kcbotAt«, 

■Hull*' fill  ifcTid  p^y- 

mrTiE  ft nij%  t^UtiUwm. 

Schk 

SehU. 

!rrl4b. 

1  lAM'* 

bekl«. 

b€b>4mt*. 

Infant  SchouU 

6 

306 

1 

3ia 

]1 
51 
Si6 

4P1 

r^u},.* 

L£6 

J 

HB 

37^2S 

fiTO 

&i 

6S11 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are  : — 

Schools.         Scholars. 

Infant  Schools       ....         3  48 

Dailv         „ 9  287 

Siifiday 166  18,485 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are: — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools     332  10,600 

Sunday  Schools    ....     293  28,496 

Thirty  boarding-schools  are  daily  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  given  above. 

No  schools  in  the  county  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any 
other  religious  denomination,  such  exclusion  being  dis- 
claimed in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools 
established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included 
Wcslcyan  Methodists,  together  with  schools  for  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  hbraries  of  books  are  attached  to  90  schools  in 
Derbyshire. 

DEREHAM,  EAST.    [Norfolk.] 

DERG,  LOUGH.    [Donegal.] 

DERHAM,  the  Rev.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
En-glish  divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Stowton,  near 
Worcester,  in  November,  1657,  and  received  liis  early  edu- 
cation at  Blockley  in  the  same  county.  He  was  admitted 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1675.  Having  completed  his 
academic  studies,  he  was  ordained,  and  in  1685  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  vicarage  ofWargrave  in  Berkshire;  and  four 
years  afterwards  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Upminster  in 
Essex,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To 
this  residence  he  was  much  attached;  mainly  because  it 
gave  him,  by  its  contiguity  to  London,  ample  opportunities 
of  a::sociating  with  the  scientific  men  of  the  metropolis, 
lie  was  made  canon  of  Windsor  in  1716,  and  in  1730  he 
received  from. his  university  the  diploma  of  D.D. 

He  devoted  his  attention,  with  great  earnestness,  to  na- 
tural and  experimental  philosophy.  He  was  enrolled  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  he  contributed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  memours  to  its  Transactions.  These 
paj  ers  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  indefatigable  re- 
search and  careful  observation. 

His  first  publication  was  the  'Artificial  Clock-Maker,' 
which  has  gone  through  three  or  four  editions,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  useful  manual  even  now.  In  1711,  1712,  and 
171-4,  he  preached  those  sermons  at  Boyle's  Lecture  which 
he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  well-known  works  *  Physico- 
Theology*  and  *  Astro-Theology,*  or  a  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  from  the  works  of  creation  and 
a  survey  of  the  heavens,  enriched  Anth  valuable  notes,  and 
^ood  engravings  after  drawings  of  his  own.  His  next  sepa- 
rate work  was  *  Christo-Theology,'  or  t\  demonstration  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  being  the  sub- 
stance of  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath, 
in  1 729.  His  last  published  work  of  his  own  was  entitled 
•  A  Defence  of  the  Church's  Right  in  Leasehold  Estates,' 
written  in  answer  to  a  work  entitled  *  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Customary  Estates  and  Tenant-rights  of  those  who  hold 
lands  of  the  Church  and  other  Foundations.'  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  Everard  Fleetwood. 

Dr.  Derham  also  pubUshed  some  of  the  works  of  the  na- 
turalist Ray,  of  which  he  had  procured  the  MSS.,  and  to 
him  Uie  world  u  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  philo* 


sophical  experiments  of  Dr.  Hook.  He  abo  gave  new  edi 
tions  of  other  of  Ray's  works,  with  valuable  additions,  ori- 
ginal, and  from  the  author's  manuscripts ;  besides  ediiioi; 
other  works  of  value,  amongst  which  was  the  *  Miscellanea 
Curiosa,'  in  3  vols,  small  8vo.,  a  work  of  value  even  at  this 
time. 

A  considerable  number  of  his  papers  were  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  from  the  20th  to  the  39th  vo- 
lume inclusive,  the  principal  of  which  are — 

1.  Experiments  on  Pendulums  in  vacuo. 

2.  Of  an  Instrument  for  finding  the  Meridian. 

3.  Experiments  and  Observatioiu  on  the  motion  of  Sound. 

4.  On  the  Migration  of  Birds. 

5.  On  the  Spots  on  the  Sun  from  1703  to  1711. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Northern  Lights,  Oct.  8,  1726, 
and  Oct.  13,  1728. 

7.  Tables  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

8.  Difference  of  Time  in  the  Meridian  of  different  places 

9.  On  the  Meteor  called  Ignis  Fatuus. 

10.  The  History  of  the  Death-watch. 

11.  Meteorological  Tables  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Derham  was  of  an  ungainly  appearance,  small  stature, 
and  distorted  form.  He  was  not  only  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious benefactor  of  his  parishioners,  and  of  all  those  who 
came  in  his  way,  but  he  was  likewise  the  physician  of  their 
bodies,  and  their  pecuniary  friend  in  all  their  difficulties. 
He  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented,  at  his  rectory,  in  l7Zi, 
aged  seventv-eight. 

DERIVATION.  Tlie  term  law  </  derivation  abnost 
explains  itself.  Thus  in  finding  the  successive  differential 
coefficients  of  a  power  of  x,  the  law  is, — to  get  the  next 
differential  coefficient,  multiply  the  last  by  its  exponent, 
and  reduce  the  exponent  by  a  unit.  To  treat  of  dematiaD 
in  the  most  general  sense  would  be  to  write  a  work  on  n»- 
thematical  analysis,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  its 
difficulties  arise  from  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  me- 
thods of  derivation.  But  there  is  a  more  restricted  use  d 
the  term,  derived  from  the  work  of  Arbogast  [Arlogast^I 
in  which  it  applies  to  those  laws  of  derivation  whidi 
spring  out  of  Taylor's  Theorem.  Hence  the  differentoJ 
calculus,  considered  either  in  the  manner  of  Lagrange,  or  in 
that  of  Arbogast,  which  is  the  treatment  of  a  partictilar 
branch  of  the  subject,  is  sometimes  called  the  calculus  of 
derivations.  Lagrange  himself  calls  the  differential  Goe§- 
cient  a  derived  function,  the  objection  to  which  is  the  appli- 
cation of  a  generic  teim  to  one  of  its  particular  cases,  i'or 
the  successive  logarithms,  sines,  &c.,  differences,  int^rah, 
&c.,  of  a  given  function,  are  also  fimctions  derived  from  the 
original  in  different  ways. 

DERMATOBRANCHUS,  a  genus  of  MoUusks,  esU- 
blished  by  M.  Van-Hasselt  and  arranged  by  him  among 
the  Nudibranchiata,  M.  de  Blainville  thinks  that  its  ap- 
nropriate  place  is  by  the  side  of  the  Scyllcets,  M.  Rang  in 
his  manual,  uncertain  of  its  position,  consigns  it  to  tbe 
Genres  non  classes  at  the  end  of  his  book. 

Generic  character,— kiixm^  depressed,  semicircular,  pro- 
vided with  a  considerably  large  foot,  and  protected  above  by 
an  enlarged  mantle,  rounded  anteriorly,  narrowed  pone- 
riorly,  beset  with  elongated  strise  or  pustules,  which  are 
branchial.  A  pair  of  short,  approximated,  contractile  ten- 
tacula  situated  between  the  head  and  the  mantle.  Eyes 
none  ?  Three  apertures  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  lie 
anterior  opening  near  the  head  for  the  generative  appa- 
ratus, the  secona  for  the  vent,  and  the  third  for  the  lurmary 
organ.     Zoca/i7y,  Coast  of*  Java. 

DERMESTfiS.    [D^rmestidje.] 

DERME'STIDiE  (Leach),  a  family  of  Coleopterous  in 
sects  of  the  section  Necrophaga  (Mac  Leay).  Technical  cha- 
racters:— antennsB  short,  eleven-jointed,  teiminated  by  a 
compressed  club,  consisting  of  three  or  four  joints ;  palpi 
small;  mandibles  short,  thick,  and  generally  dentattd: 
head  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax;  body  geneially  o\al, 
and  more  or  less  Aimished  with  scales  or  hairs ;  legs  ihcrt ; 
tarsi  five-jointed.  The  species  of  this  family  are  for  the 
most  part  of  small  size :  tneir  Ian  ee  (at  least  those  which 
are  known)  are  covered  with  hair,  and  feed  upon  animal 
substances.  The  principal  genera  are  Dermestes,  Cte$iatt 
Megatoma,  and  Attagenus, 

The  principal  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus 
Dermestes  ikre: — antennas  scarcely  differing  in  the  taxes; 
the  basal  joint  thick,  the  six  following  joints  nearly  of  equal 
size,  the  eighth  broader  than  long,  the  ninth  and  tenth 
very  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  sixe,  the  eleventh  aieo 
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broad,  liut  not  equal  in  size  to  the  two  proceding;  palpi 
short  iind  thick  ;  body  of  an  elongated  oval  shape, 

Dernwstfs  lardtnus  is  about  a  quaiter  of  ati  inrh  in 
length,  and  of  a  dull  black  colour ;  tlie  basal  half  of  each 
elytron  is  of  an  ashy  tint,  and  has  three  black  sp^ts. 

Thi.^  insect  is  i=o  me  times  very  abunduiit  in  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  elsewhere,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  is  very  destructive,  since  it  will  devour  almost  any 
nnimnl  sub  stance,  but  we  believe  only  in  a  dried  state* 

Dennssfes  vulpinttn  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last, 
from  which  it  may  bo  distinguished  by  ihe  elytra  being 
totally  black,  and  tho  sides  of  the  thorax  and  under  parts 
of  Ibe  body  being  covered  with  white  Acalea, 

This  insect  is  brouj^ht  over  in  great  abundance  in  ships 
laden  with  bides.  We  have  seen  them  in  skins  of  tiuad- 
rupeds,  both  from  India  and  America,  The  larva  U  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  C4>vered  with  Mackish  brown 
hairs :  like  the  perfect  insect,  it  feeds  upon  dried  skins,  and 
hence,  when  abundant,  is  very  destructive  to  this  sort  of 
property*. 

Dermesi€M  murinui  is  also  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
lengthj  wnd  of  a  black  colour ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  heatl» 
thorax,  and  elytra,  are  mottled  with  scales  of  an  asby  lint  • 
the  ^cutellum  is  of  a  fulvous  colour^  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  white. 

This  species  is  common  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
18  found  in  dried  animals  which  have  been  suspended  in 
the  open  air  by  gamekeepers  and  other  perstjns. 

In  I  he  genus  CieJiias  (Stephens),  the  two  basal  joinl,s  of 
Che  antennas  are  thick  ■  the  six  following  arc  nearly  of  ecjual 
sae,  and  rather  slender;  the  ninth  joint  i^  miher  long,  and 
of  an  obconic  form  :  the  tenth  joint  is  iihorter  than  the  lost ; 
ftod  the  terminal  joint  is  conicaL    These  three  joints  form 

Bother  an  elongated  knob. 
*ie^itM  aerra  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
Dick  colour,  with  yellowish  antennEo.    It  is  found  under 
loose  bark  of  elm-trees.     The  larva  is  covcifd  with  long 
iuurs'''. 

Genus  Megatoma  (Herhst)*  In  this  genus  the  two  ba.Hal 
joints  of  the  antennae  are  thick  ;  the  four  following  are 
slimder;  the  seventh  and  eighth  joints  are  lars^er  than  the 
4iisl  mciitionod,  and  the  remainder  form  an  eloninited  club; 
the  terminal  joint  is  twice  as  long  as  the  others  in  the 
male,  and  but  &lit^htly  elongateJ  in  the  femate. 

Genus  Attaqenm  (Latreille).  Antennm  with  the  basal 
joint  thick;  the  second  less  robust  uud  shorter;  the  three 
fyllo\^ing  joints  slender;  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
joints  gradually  increa-sing  in  size  ;  the  remainder  forming 
ft  three-jointed  club,  of  which  the  lermitial  jouit  is  ex- 
tremely long  and  almost  cylindrical  in  the  male,  and  of  an 
I  elongated  oval  form  in  the  female. 

Alitigfmm  Pefiifj  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  black  colour  ;  the  base  of  the  antenn©  is  yellowish, 
'  and  there  is  a  round  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  each 
elytron. 

This  insect  is  common  in  houses,  and  is  very  frequently 
found  in  quills,  upon  the  pith  of  which  it  probably  feeds. 
DERMO'CIIELYS.    [Toktoises.] 
DERRY^  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armngli 
>  in  Ireland-     The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  erehdeacon, 
'anl  three  prebendaries.    The  diocese  erabraees  t:Ae  greater 
part   of  the  county  of  Londonderr}%  a  small   portion   of 
lAuttiiii,  a  corisidemblo  portion  of  Tyrone,  and  a  part  of 
DutieguL     Length  from  east  to  west   OU  English  miles  ; 
'  breadth  from  north  to  south  5-1 J  do*     It  contains  53  pa- 
riahet^,  constituting  57  benefices.     In  17i)2  there  were  in 
this  diocese  5  J  cimrcbes  of  the  establishment.     In  1834  the 
numbers  were — ^churches  of  the  establishment  62  ;  Roman 
Catholic*  70;   Presbyterian,  84;  and  other  places  of  Pro- 
Jestant   worship,   '28.     In  the  same  year  the  gross  popu- 
lation of  the  dioceae  was   367,041,   of  whom  there   were 
50,350  membeis  of  the  established  church;  190,614  Roman 
Catholics;   nS.33'J  Presbyterians;  and  J, 738  other  Protes- 
tant   dissenters;  bein^  in  the  proportion  of  laiher  more 
than  five  Protestants  of  whatever  denomination  to  six  Ro- 

*  la  the  I4ih  ti>l.  nf  tht»  lintia^aii  Tnrniaclionf.pMgc  596,  will  b»  fuuml  n, 
' itnHce  of  tdij  <  crurreDcc  (>r«i^\«r)il  4|jed.tiiciJ*t»f  ilii*  in*t^H,mnilt  sJmj  DfttCKttlicr 

brelti^  fXi'  i)  la  iha  Iv>£)'pti4iu  cnuniniv:  nmi  in  Uic  Tratit^ctiuna 

I  wf  ib«  Kfjt  dety  (voL  I.'  Juuiiud  of  PrMcrodVnjfs*  jjuge  It)  ihe 

\  liev.  F.  W  ,  tc4»cveri4l  iiJecici  ol  L'oleoiitrron*  iii»t*ct»  which  huti 

br^n  kMW[  m  'I'll'  liiMilfl  of  Hj;y|jLiiiti  lanTiimUft.  Tln*y  ut«  fvs  fullwwf :— iVr<Ti». 
t  tu  Mmmiariitm^  Dermesfci  ptkUnrtHt,  Deriaesitei  Rttei,  and  Dtrrm^tUFt  tUn^nUs  t 

i^-^accddpauytoK.  t1ic««  tiUL'Ci*   tUrte  wrre  jiIao    found  ^mna  fru^mctit*  of  a 
mpmc\r*  of  Pimi-Ua— jTobiitjly  ihe  K  tpmmJe^a. 
i  A  figure  of  Lliii  lurvu  wUl  bu  found  In  Uw'EutomglDgical  M»faxtne.*  vol. 


man  Cdtliolics.  Tliero  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  diocese 
574  schools,  educating;  37,385  young  persons,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  7^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  ixunilation  under 
daily  instructit>n,  in  which  rei^pect  Derry  stands  5th  amon*^ 
the  3i  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools  74  were 
in  connection  with  the  national  board  of  edncxition. 

Derry  signifies  *  a  place  of  oaks.'  In  Pagan  times,  the 
eminence  on  which  tfio  city  and  cathedral  of  Derry  now 
staiifl,  WEts  known  as  Denr) -Calg;;iicb,  or  the  o/.k  grove  of 
Calgach.  The  place  begun  to  be  known  in  ecclei?iastics»l 
history  towards  the  end  of  tlie  sixih  century,  when  Columbii 
came  hither  from  lona,  and  founded  u  t'hurch.  From  this 
period  down  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster  it  was  called  from 
him  Derry-Columbkill,  and  was  famous  for  its  abbey  and 
rehgious  fjundniions.  Tlierc  is  nu  trare  of  a  bishopric 
here  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Rath-hreasil  in  1118, 
when  this  district  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  an- 
tient  diocese  of  Ardstraw  or  Rathlur)*  The  distinct  epis- 
copal see  of  Derry  was  not  however  established  till  1158, 
when  Flahertach  O'Brolchain,  the  then  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  was  raiased  to  the  dignity  of  bishop,  by  decrtu 
of  tlie  en  unci  I  of  Brighmac-TuidhL^,  over  wliich  the  cele- 
brated primate  Gelasius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  chivf 
instrument  in  establishing  the  discipline  and  intluence  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  presided. 

Thisi  see  remained  unreformed,  together  with  those  of 
Raphoe  and  Clogher,  down  to  the  lime  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster.  Tlie  first  Protestant  bishop  wa^  George  Montgo- 
mery, nominated  to  the  succession  in  IfiUX  Among  the 
succeeding  Protestant  prelates  may  be  mentioned  Bramhsll, 
the  able  parti  an  of  Strafford;  King,  the  author  of  the 
*  Stale  of  the  Prolestants  in  Ireland  under  king  %Iames*s 
government;'  Nicholson  the  compiler  of  tbeEnglishp  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Historical  Libraries  ;  and  H  err  ey,  earl  of  Br  is- 
toh  distinguished  for  his  zealous  p&triotism  and  muni- 
ficent patronage  of  the  arts.  Derry  is  the  richest  bishop's 
see  in  Ireland.  By  the  return  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Ecclesiastictil  Revenue  and  Patronage  in  Ireland,  it 
appears  that  on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  iKt 
December,  1831,  the  net  yearlv  income  of  this  see  amounted 
to  12,15!)/.  3ff,  6d  By  the  3rd  &  4th  Wm.  IV.  c.  04„  this 
is  curtailed  by  41 6t)/.  per  annum  during  the  life  of  the 
present  bishop,  which  reduction  is  to  be  increased  to  the 
farther  amount  of  6 1  GO/,  per  annum  during  the  lives  of  his 
suceessors.  [Londonderry.]  There  is  a  very  full  account 
of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  see  in  the  first  part  of 
a  *  Memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland/  4to.  Hodges 
and  Smith,  Dublin,  lt437. 

DERWENT,  DERWENTWATER.  [Borrowbale, 
CdmbkrlandO 

PERWENT.    [Derbyshire.] 

DERWISH  is  a  Persian  word,  properly  an  adject iv<^ 
which  sif^nifies  poor,  indigent ;  as  a  substantive  it  is  usee 
to  denote  a  religious  meridicant,  hermit,  or  any  one  who 
retires  from  social  life  in  order  to  devote  hi mtcif  entirely 
to  religious  contemplation.  It  is  synonjinous  with  the 
Arabic  Faktr,  and  both  expressions  are  chielly  employed  to 
designate  a  doss  of  persons  in  Mohammedan  countries 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  different  orders  of  monks  among 
the  Christians.  It  would  be  dithcult  to  determiuo  Ihe  age 
to  which  the  origin  of  the  Denvishes  is  to  be  refen*ed.  From 
time  almost  immemorial,  pious  men  in  the  EuAt,  iis  else- 
where, seem  to  have  thought  it  meritorious  to  renounce 
the  enjoyment  of  temporal  things  and  the  ties  of  domestic 
and  social  relations,  and  to  live  in  poverty  and  solitude  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  their  thoughts  altogether  towanis 
spiritual  matters,  Oriental  tradition  makes  the  order  of 
henuits  as  antient  not  only  as  St,  John  the  Baptist  or  Elias, 
but  even  as  the  time  of  Scth.  In  the  Koran  poverty  is 
recommended  as  meritorious ;  and  Mohammed  is  reported 
to  have  sai<i  *  See  that  ye  come  poor  before  God,  for  the 
poor  shall  have  the  first  place  in  his  mansion.'  Jflmi,  the 
well-known  Persian  poet,  is  the  author  of  an  esteemed 
work  on  the  lives  of  the  Su/ts,  or  Mohammedan  mystics 
in  tlie  introduction,  ho  divides  those  *  who  seek  the  future 
life'  into  ft>nr  classes :  the  ZCthid^,  who  being  filled  with 
religious  ibith,  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  life  on 
earth,  which  they  consider  as  imperfect  and  miserable ;  the 
Fakirs^  who  renounce  the  world,  hoping  that  they  will  thus 
have  less  to  account  for,  that  they  shall  be  hereallter  re- 
compensed for  present  privations,  and  that  their  minds  will 
by  poverty  be  rendered  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  virtue;  the 
Kkfldim^y  who  attach    themselTes  as  servants  to  pef»oii» 
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conspicuous  for  their  sanctity ;  and  tbe  AhicU,  wbo  hope  to 
merit  future  reward  by  entirely  devoting  themselves  to 
religious  exercises.  Among  the  Turks  several  orders  of 
Fakirs  or  Derwishes  exist  The  principal  one  is  that  of  the 
Maufavts,  founded  bv  the  celebrated  Persian  noet  Jelftl- 
eddtn  Riimt,  who  diecl  a.d.  1282.  The  Derwishes  of  this 
order  have  a  great  monastery  at  Galata,  and  another  at 
Iconiura.  Their  demeanour  is  very  humble,  and  their 
robes  are  extremely  coarse:  besides  the  fast  during  the 
month  of  Ramazan,  they  keep  a  weekly  fast  on  every 
Thursday.  It  is  part  of  their  religious  practices  to  turn 
round  with  great  velocity  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe,  and 
when  the  music  ceases  to  stop  at  once,  without  showine 
symptoms  of  giddiness.  They  may  leave  their  order,  and 
are  then  released  from  their  vow  of  chastity,  and  permitted 
to  marry.  Some  amuse  the  common  people  by  tricks  of 
legerdemain,  or  apply  themselves  to  the  practice  of  sorcery 
and  conjurations.  Tney  are  notorious  for  their  fondness  of 
intoxicating  liquors  and  of  opium.  They  have  convents 
in  nearly  m  Mohammedan  countries,  which  serve  the  tra- 
v«?lling  pilgrims  of  this  order  as  inns.  The  order  of  the 
RufSis,  founded  a.d.  1182,  by  Sheikh  Ahmed  RufSi,  is 
distinguished  by  the  strange  excesses  of  self-mortification 
to  which  its  members  are  carried  by  their  fanaticism.  In 
their  weekly  assemblies  in  the  hall  of  their  convents,  some 
are  always  selected  to  hold  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron  between 
Iheir  teeth  till  it  becomes  cooU  while  the  others  make  deep 
incisions  in  their  bodies  with  sharp-edged  instruments. 
Another  class  of  Derwishes  is  that  of  the  Calenders.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  their  dress,  which  is 
sometimes  made  of  party-coloured  cloth,  and  sometimes 
consists  of  a  tiger's  or  sheep's  hide,  or  is  made  of  iron. 
Frequently  the  Calendars  go  about  half  naked,  with  their 
skin  painted  red  or  black.  They  wear  feathers  in  their  ears, 
and  have- their  heac^  covered  with  hats  or  turbans  of  a 
fanciful  shape.  They  generally  carry  in  their  hands  a  stick 
or  a  hatchet,  or  sometimes  a  drawn  sword.  In  their  girdles 
they  carry  a  plate  or  bowl,  which  they  hold  out  to  receive 
charities.  Tney  often  visit  coffee-houses  and  other  places 
of  public  resort  to  preach,  and  act  as  if  they  were  inspired. 
In  their  religious  opinions  the  greatest  variety  nrevails. 
The  Derwishes  do  not  seem  to  be  much  respected  by  the 
public:  they  are  considered  as  hypocrites,  who  have  as- 
sumed a  sanctimonious  appearance  in  order  to  have  a  pretext 
for  idleness  and  who  clandestinely  indulge  in  the  grossest 
li'  entiousness.  All  Derwishes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Maulavis,  are  allowed  to  marry ;  but  they  are  obliged  to 
sleep  one  or  two  nights  in  the  convent  of  their  order. 
(Chardin's  Travels,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1735,  4to.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
269-97;  Paul  Rycaut,  The  present  state  qf  tke  Ottoman 
Empire,  <f<*., Loudon,  1668,fol.,  p.  135  et  sea.;  D'Herbelot, 
BibL  Cr.,  art.  Derviche  and  Fakir ;  Mouradgea  d'Ohsson, 
Tableau  de  P Empire  Ottoman.) 

DERZHAVIN.  GABRIEL  ROMANOVITCH,  the 
most  distinguished  lyric  poet  Russia  has  yet  produced*  being 
acknowledged  superior  to  Lomonosov  himself^  was  bom  at 
Kasan,  July  3,  J  743.  After  completing  his  education  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  that  city,  he  commenced  the  usual  military 
career,  1760,  by  entering  the  engineer  service,  in  which  the 
attention  he  gave  to  his  mathematical  studies  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  promotion.  He  did  not,  however,  rise  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  until  1774,  when  he  was  sent  with  his 
corps  to  reduce  the  rebel  Pugachev,  on  which  occasion  hv 
displayed  much  bravery  and  address.  Ho  continued  to 
advance  in  military  promotion ;  but  quitted  the  service,  on 
being  appointed  a  counsellor  of  state,  in  1784,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Olonetz  and  of  Tambov  successively.  In 
1791,  Catherine  bestowed  on  him  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state ;  in  1 793  he  was  called  to  the  senate,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  president  of  the  college  of  commerce.  Va- 
rious other  appointments  followed,  the  last  of  which  was 
that  of  minister  of  justice,  in  1802;  from  which  he  retired 
the  following  year,  on  a  full  pay  pension.  This  he  lived  to 
dtijoy  for  a  considerable  period,  as  he  did  not  die  until  1816, 
three  days  after  he  had  entered  his  74th  year. 

Such  a  career,  both  military  and  official,  by  no  means  an 
unusual  one  with  the  literary  men  of  Russia,  however  un- 
congenial it  may  appear  to  us,  did  not  prevent  his  culti- 
vating the  Muses  during  some  of  the  most  busy  portion  of 
it;  for  the  finest  of  his  odes  were  produced  at  that  period. 
Pre-eminent  among  these,  and  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any 
•unilar  composition  in  any  other  language,  is  his  'Oda 
Boft*  o:    Address  to  the  Deity,*  a  piece.  Sill  of  sublimity 


both  as  regards  the  ideas  and  expressions.  Indeed,  dela- 
tion of  conception  and  nobleness  of  sentiment,  no  less  than 
great  encrs^y  and  mastery  of  language,  are  striking  charsc- 
leristics  of  Derzhavin's  poetry;  and  if  occasionally  more 
negligent  then  Lomonosov,  it  is  because  he  is  borne  awar 
by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  On  the  other  band, 
he  manifests  greater  freshness,  originality,  and  richness 
than  his  predecessor;  and  while  he  enchants  by  the  elo- 
quence of  his  lyre,  he  elevates  and  purifies  the  soul  by  tbe 
moral  grandeur  of  his  strains.  In  the  art  of  which  he  wu 
so  profound  a  master,  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  able  u 
a  tneorist  and  critic  by  his  treatise  on  Lyric  Poetry,  printed 
in  the  *  Tchenie  v  Besedse,'  a  miscellany  edited  b\'  a  societf 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Russian  language,  wsides  tiw 
essay  just  mentioned,  he  wrote  some  other  works  in  prose, 
among  which  is  a  *  Topographical  Description  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Tambov.'  A  collection  of  his  works  was  first 
printed  in  1810,  in  four  volumes;  to  which  was  added  an- 
other, shortly  before  his  death. 

DESAGUADERO.    [Bolivia,  vol  v.,  p.  85.] 

DESAGULIERS,  JOHN  THfiOPttlLtJS,  D.D.  wis 
brought  to  England  while  an  infant  by  his  father  the  Iter. 
John  Desaguliers,  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  after  tbe 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  bom  at  Rochelle^ 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1683. 

His  early  education  he  owed  to  the  instructions  of  his 
father,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  respectable  scholir 
and  sound  divine,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Chrat 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1702,  being  then  only  nineteen,  be 
succeeded  Dr.  Keil  in  reading  lectures  on  Experiment^ 
Philosophy  at  Hart  Hall ;  and  he  ever  afierwards  proiB- 
cuted  his  physical  researches  with  great  earnestness  toui 
success.  Upon  his  marriage  in  1712,  he  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  reading  of  le^ 
turcs  to  the  public  on  natural  and  experimental  philosopby. 
This  he  did  with  great  and  continued  reputation  to  toe 
end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  1749,  in  the  sixty-sixtk 
year  of  his  ago.  The  highest  personages  were  attracted  by 
the  novelty  of  this  mode  of  teaching;  and  he  was  sevenl 
times  honoured  with  reading  his  lectiures  before  the  king 
and  royal  family. 

In  1714  Desaguliers  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Rojil 
Society,  of  which  he  proved  a  valuable  member.  Tbe  duke 
of  Chandos  appointed  him  his  chanlain,  and  presented  liim 
with  the  living  of  Edgware,  near  his  seat  at  Cannons; and 
he  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

From  some  causes  which  are  not  well  understood,  Desa- 
guliers appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  destito- 
tion;~we  say  appears,  for  tlie  authority  on  which  the  asser- 
tion rests  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  received  collateral 
proof  nor  denial.  He  certainly  did  remove  to  lodgings  <n'er 
the  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden,  in  which  he  continii^  his 
lectures ;  but  the  lines  of  the  poet  Cawthom  are  the  only  au- 
thority on  which  the  statement  of  extreme  indigence  iesti>- 

Here  puor  neglects  Degaguliera  fell  I 
How  he  who  uaght  two  graeioiit  ktnfr*  to  Tiew 
All  Hoylr  ennobled,  and  mil  Bacon  kiMW, 
Died  in  a  cell,  without  a  friend  to  mto. 
Without  a  guinea,  and  without  a  grave  t 

If  this  statement  be  true,  he  must  either  ha^e  been  tbe 
dune  of  others  to  a  great  extent,  or  singularly  improvident 
in  nis  own  affairs ;  as  besides  his  emoluments  ftom  his 
lecturing,  he  held  two  church  livings. 

Desaguliers  left  a  family.  One  of  his  sons  was  an 
).Iicer  in  the  rojal  artillery,  being  Colonel  of  one  of  four 
battalions  of  which  that  regiment  was  composed.  Colonel 
Desaipiliers,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  George  the 
Thiro,  died  in  1 775 ;  and  if  any  of  his  descendants  be living> 
they  may  possibly  be  able  to  clear  up  this  otherwise  inex- 
plicable circumstance. 

The  separate  writings  of  Desaguliers  contain  an  elegant 
exposition  of  the  more  popular  portions  of  experimental 
philosophy.  His  mind  was  more  fitted  for  the  popular  and 
the  practical  than  for  the  profounder  inquiries  into  those 
branches  of  science ;  and  for  the  geometrical  method  of 
investigation  than  for  tlie  higher  and  then  new  calculus 
which  has  since  so  completely  changed  the  whole  cuneni 
of  research.    His  works  are — 

1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy, 
2  vols.  4to.  ]  734. 

2.  An  Edition  of  Dr.  David  Gregory's  Elements  of  Ca- 
toptrics and  Dioptrics,  with  an  Appendix  on  Reflecting 
Telescopes,  8va  1735. 

This  Appendix  contains  some  original  letton  b^ween  Sir 


Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  James  Gregory  r«:lative  to  thes^ 
telescopes,  which  are  wurthy  of  attention. 

3.  ATranslation  of  tlie  curious^  valuable,  and  litlle  knowa 
Treatise  on  Per»pectivi>,  by  S'Grave&an^e,  b\o. 

4*  A  Transkcion  of  S^Grave^aiide'a  Natural  Philosophy, 
^^ols.  410.  1747- 
^Hi*  A  Trani»lation  of  Niernvt^ntyCs  Religious  Philoi^opher, 

^^Beveial  respectable  papers  by  Du^^gulitTS  are  inserted 
^Vt^^  Pliilo&uphital  Transactions  fro  to  1714  to  1743, 
'       DESCANT*  in  music— (the  etymology  i^  very  doubtful  )  — 
si^niticis,  m  strict  language,  a  melody  or  air»  extemporized 
I  on  a  tafito'/errno  [Plain  chant],  or,  m  other  words,  an  en- 
larging aitimproL'vho^  i.  e.  unprerat'dilaltHlly,  on  a  given 
1  subject,  which  sjubjt-'ct^  snn^  bv  another  voice,  or  other  voiceSj 
I  fonn  St  he  accompaniment  of  I  ho  deicant.  Thus  the  terra  wa^ 
UQiiei'stood  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  hoih  by 
I  Frarichinu^  and  John  deM oris;  but  afterwards  it  became 
synonymous  with  counterpoint.    [Counterpoint.]    U  ha* 
BOW  however  fallen  into  di.suse,  and  is  not  to  be  met  with, 
pt  in  dictionaries,  in  any  writer  ot'inwlern  date. 
ESCARTES,  RENE',  was  horn  at  La  Haye,  in  Tou* 
^      le,  on  the  31st  of  March,  15yfi,  and  died  at  Stoclihoira 
on  the  llth  of  February,  1650,  before  ho  had  completed  his 
fifh-f'mrth  year. 

^'  iirtes  was  of  noble  descent,  being  a  younger  son  of 
,[\ov  in  the  parhament  of  Rcnnes.  He  is  one  of  the 
ina  I  \  !  i  -t ; I tices  af  great  delicacy  of  canst itution  beinj;^  com- 
lim 'il  ill  ihe  highest  order  of  mind.  His  early  education 
uinon^  the  Jesuils»  who  had,  shortly  previous^,  esta- 
ed  one  of  their  seminaries  or  colleges  in  the  neigh- 
liood  of  his  father*s  residence  at  La  Flcche;  and 
;}i  Descartes  wa^t  one  of  those  men  who  would  have 
ied  himself  in  the  absence  of  all  instruction,  there 
be  no  daubt  that  the  system  adopted  in  the  colleges  of 
Jesuit*  was  much  better  calculated  to  develop  the 
liar  powers  of  (he  students  than  atiy  other  wliich  has 
prevaded  in  mo<Jern  Europe, 
ing  his  course  in  the  college  of  La  Fl^chc  he  con- 
■  a  fiieudahip  with  Marsenue*  which  contniued  to 
cud  of  tho  hte  of  that  dislineuished  monk,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  tcnd^ed  much  to  increase  theattachmeiit 
of  Descartes  to  mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies. 
Algebra  was  at  this  time  sludied  by  few»  and  it  had  ac- 
j  <|ah'ed  but  little  extent  and  power  as  an  iustrument  i>f 
investiguUoji ;  wliilst  geometry,  as  it  was  then  cultivated, 
tended  too  much  to  run  into  a  mere  deduction  uf  iso- 
lated but  curious  and  ditEcult  propusitiun^,  without  much 
regard  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  their  analyjiia 
and  synthesis  depended,  or  to  the  nature  of  tho  funda- 
mentad  principles  upon  which  geometrical  reasoning  was 
iiltimately  founded.  The  comparative  novelty  of  tue  al- 
gehraic  methods  would  give  a  eharm  tu  the  study  in  a  mind 
constituted  like  that  of  Deicartes;  and  an  cJtaminaiion  of 
its  dr?at  principles,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  ni  the 
actual  development  of  the  truths  of  gooinetry,  would  he 
more  likely  to  arrest  his  active  mind  than  tlie  mere  deduc- 
tion of  curious  but  necessary  consequences.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  his  readmg  and  course  of  study  in  the  college 
would  be  somewhat  desultor)',  and  that  he  often  depended 
more  upon  his  own  innate  power  for  going  through  lu* 
exercise*  than  upon  the  lectures  of  the  professor,  or  the 
books  which  were  put  into  his  hands.  This  charaoter  in 
Descartes  was  properly  appreciated  by  lii»  frienfls  and 
i  tutors.  He  formed  the  Uetermination  of  renouncmg  all 
books^  and  endeavouring  to  eOace  frotn  his  mind  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  oeen  taueht,  so  as  tu  only  employ 
the  power  which  he  had  gained  by  the  discipline  of  his 
coUe^^  to  invesligate  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
knowledge  ah  iniiio.  Still  this  can  hardly  he  thought  to 
be  a  suddenly-formed  resolution.  Even  allowing  ihis  to 
have  been  a  plan  gradually  formeil,  the  execution  of  it  was 
a  llurculean  task;  nor  was  it  unattended  with  personal 
(danger,  as  the  ron temporary  history  of  Galileo  sullkienlly 
pruveti.  Considering  therefore  that  Descartes  was  at  this 
lime  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  the  whole  circumstance  is 
OHc  without  a  parallel  in  inleUectual  history. 

De*.cartea  wisely  abstained  trum  pnblishitig  his  views  at 
this  time,  or  indeed  his  mathematical  discoveries,  of  which 
tJierd  h  some  prubabihty  that  he  was  in  pojssession  at  thk 
Wgtlf  «^e;  but  conformably  with  the  fashion  of  the  age 
■■gIPffpy  men  of  his  social  and  political  condition,  he  en- 
'  iu  the  proie^diQU  Qi  usm^,   He  &»Yed  li£»t  ^  ft  Yt^lun^ 


teer  in  the  army  of  Holland,  and  then  in  that  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria;  and  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague  tn 
]f>'2l>,  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  great  iu*rcp,da\. 
There  is  no  profession  more  inimical  to  the  study  of  ao* 
stract  science  than  that  of  arms*  and  hence  Descarfus  suor. 
abandoned  it  for  the  purer  and  more  honourable  career  lu 
which  his  previous  studies  and  native  ardour  of  mind  weie  so 
admirably  adapted.  But  even  during  his  atiochnient  ti*  the 
camp  he  did  not  neglect  Immdihcmatical  and  (.hiloso|  hical 
inquiries.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  during  his  slay  at 
Breda  that  Descartes  composed  his  Campen^linm  Mu^stcfr^ 
although  it  wus  not  printed  till  af(er  his  death.  Anoiher 
circumstance  indicative  of  his  devotion  to  geometry  is  also 
narrated  in  conneiiion  wiih  the  siime  campaign,  and  oc- 
eurrinj^  also  at  Bretla.  One  day.  seeing  a  gruup  uf  pcuple 
surround mg  a  placard,  he  found  it  written  in  Flemish, 
a  language  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  theivfoic 
applied  tu  one  of  the  bybtanders  for  an  explanation.  This 
person  chanced  to  be  Heckmaun,  principal  of  i  he  col  lego 
of  Dor t^  who,  wcndeiing  that  a  young  soldier  should  take 
any  interest  in  geometry  —  the  placard  being  in  keeping 
with  the  practice  of  the  age,  a  problem  proposed  as  a 
challenge — explained  the  problem  to  him,  nut  is  said  to 
have  displayed  sumething  of  the  collegiate  pedantry  which 
was  then  so  common.  Descaries  however  promised  him  a 
uolution,  which  he  sent  to  the  principal  early  next  morning. 
The  cause  of  bl^  resigning  Ins  commission  is  said  to  have 
been  disgust  at  the  alr<jcities  whicli  he  witnessed  in  Hun- 
gary :  hut  il  is  more  hkely  that  his  object  was  to  see  the 
world  under  a  different  aspect,  which  his  tiU veiling  a^  a 
private  individual  would  enable  liim  to  do.  He  visited  in 
succession  Holland,  France,  Itah',  and  Switzerland,  and 
Blayod  some  time  in  Venice  and  Kome,  It  has  often  created 
suipnsc,  that  while  in  Italy  he  did  not  visit  Galileo;  and 
the  cause  which  has  been  usually  assigned  was  his  jealousy 
of  ihe  fame  of  that  father  of  physics,  an  assurnT>lion  wiucn 
there  is  reason  to  fear  is  too  wel!  founded.  His  repulsive 
conduct  towards  Ferinat.  whose  overtures  of  an  amicable 
correspondence  he  so  long  rejected  with  an  appearance  of 
disdaiUf  seems  also  to  intimate  the  wish  of  Descartes  to 
reign  alone  in  the  circle  of  his  asaociatos,  ^d  in  the  pliilo- 
sopnic  world  alto^^cther. 

After  completing  his  travels,  Descartes  determinec!  to 
devote  liis  attention  exclusively  to  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical int^uirics;  and  his  ambition  w^a  to  renovale  tlie 
whole  circle  of  ihe  sciences.  He  sold  a  portion  of  his  patri- 
mony in  Franee.and  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  imagnied 
he  should  be  mjre  free  to  follow  his  inclination  without  tjjo 
inter  nip  tiuns  to  which  his  celebrity  in  his  own  country 
rendered  him  peiijelually  liable.  His  writinj^s,  however,  in- 
volved him  hi  much  controversy ;  and  the  vivacity  and  dog- 
matism of  his  temper  often  led  him  to  treat  in  asomeuhat 
supercilious  manner  the  greatest  men  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries. The  personal  courage  of  Descartes  wa>s  great; 
and|  unlike  many  valiant  writers,  he  wa^  valiant  it*  the 
most  tr)'iiig  personal  dangers. 

The  fame  of  Dcscartea  was  very  great,  even  in  his  life* 
time;  and  that  not  only  among  the  learned,  but  in  the 
highest  circles  of  society  in  every  part  of  Europe.  When, 
therefore^  the  church  rose  in  arms  against  the  heresy  <}{ 
his  philosophy,  and  he  was  subjected  to  much  persecution 
and  some  dan^cr^  he  accepted  tho  invitation  of  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  oiTered  him  an  asylum  and  complete 
protection  from  the  bigoted  hostihly  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  treated  bv  the  queen  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and 
was  released  from  the  observance  of  any  of  the  humilialing 
usages  so  generally  exacted  by  sovereigns  of  those  times 
from  all  whom  they  admitted  into  their  presence.  The 
queen,  however,  probably  from  the  love  of  differing  from 
every  one  else,  chose  to  pursue  her  studies  with  Descartes 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  as  hi-^  health  was  alwtt)s 
far  from  robust,  and  now  peculiarly  delicate,  the  ngour 
of  tho  climate,  and  the  unseasonable  hour,  which  formed 
such  a  striking  contrast  witli  those  to  which  he  had  been 
many  years  habituated,  brought  on  pulmonary  disease,  of 
which  he  very  soon  expired,  in  the  fifiytourth  year  of  his 
age.  The  queen  wii=.bod  to  inter  him  with  great  honour 
in  Sweden ;  but  the  French  ambassador  interposed,  and 
his  remains  were  conveyed  for  sepulture  amongst  his 
countrymen  in  Paris.  Thus  fell  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  ago,  a  victhn  to  the  absurd  caprice  of  the  ro)  al  patron 
utider  whose  auspices  he  hod  taken  shelter  irom  the  perse* 
cutioos  f^f  the  chwck 
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Probably  there  is  scarcely  a  name  on  record,  the  bearer 
of  whicli  has  given  a  greater  impulse  to  mathematical  and 
philosophiral  inquiry  than  Descartes.  As  a  mathematician 
he  actually  published  but  little;  and  yet  in  every  subject 
which  he  ti-eated  he  has  opened  a  new  field  of  investigtition. 
Tlie  simple  application  of  the  notation  of  indices  to  alge- 
braical powers  has  totally  new  modelled  the  wholo  science 
of  algebra.  The  very  simple  conception  of  expressing  the 
fundamental  property  of  curve  lines  and  curve  surfaces  by 
equations  between  the  co-ordinates,  has  led  to  an  almost 
total  supersedence  of  the  geometry  of  the  antients.  The 
view  which  he  proposed  of  the  constitution  of  equations 
is  contested  as  to  originality ;  but  admitting,  as  we  do,  hi-s 
claims  on  this  head  to  be  open  to  dispute,  the  writings  and 
discoveries  of  Descartes  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such 
a  change  in  the  general  character  of  mathematical  science 
as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  those  who  have  not 
given  very  great  attention  to  the  older  writers  to  follow 
the  course  of  reasoning  which  they  employed.  The  claims 
of  Descartes,  however,' to  the  originality  of  his  views  on  the 
composition  of  equations  and  the  relation  between  their 
roots  and  their  co-efficients,  are  discussed  under  the  name 
of  his  competitor.    [Harriott.] 

Hi*  speculations  in  physics  have  often  been  ridiculed  by 
subsequent  writers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  sufficiently  absurd.  Still  many  reasons  may  be  urged 
in  mitigation  of  that  ridicule,  and  even  of  the  more  tempe- 
rate censure  which  careful  and  judicious  historians  of 
science  have  dealt  out  upon  the  intellectual  character  of 
Descartes.  It  ought  especially  to  be  observed  that  the 
theories  of  all  his  predecessors  were  mere  empirical  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  places  and  paths  of  the  celestial  bodies ; 
they  constituted,  so  to  speak,  the  plane  astronomy  of  those 
times,  in  contradistinction  to  the  physical  astronomy  of 
ours.  Those  paths  were  not  deduced  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  any  ffiven  law  qf  force,  but  as  the  result  of  some 
fixed,  and  unalterable  system  of  machinery  invisible  to  us, 
and  directly  under  either  the  control  of  original  accident 
or  the  original  will  of  Grod.  Innumerable  hypotheses  of  the 
nature  of  this  machinery  had  been  framed  before  the  time  of 
Descartes ;  and  he,  being  dissatisfied  with  all  others,  adopted 
that  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  was  continually  revolving 
round  a  centre,  like  the  water  in  a  vortex.  This  was  not  so 
unnatural  to  a  pliilosopher  living  before  the  *  Principia'  made 
its  appearance  as  it  would  be  absurd  in  any  one  to  contend 
fbr  ft  now.  We  have  indeed  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  measuring  the  philosophical  sanity  of  Descartes  by  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  times— a  most  unjust  test  to  bo 
applied  to  the  intellectual  efforts  of  any  man  by  his  succes- 
sors. We  ought  rather  to  look  to  what  he  did  accomplish 
under  all  the  difficulties  of  his  position  in  respect  to  the 
then  state  of  science  than  measure  him  by  the  efforts  which 
were  attended  with  no  beneficial  result.  He  was,  however, 
the  first  who  brought  optical  science  under  the  command  of 
mathematics,  by  Uie  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  refraction 
of  the  ordinary  ray  tlirough  diaphanous  bodies.  He  de- 
termined the  law  itself,  but  not  as  the  result  of  any  law  of 
force.  This  was  a  later  discovery :  but  Descartes  led  the  way. 

His  inquiries  in  the  positive  philosophy  were  distin- 
guished by  great  acuteness  and  subtlety ;  and  though  his 
theory  has  not  in  a  direct  form  obtained  many  advocates 
in  this  country,  it  has  in  reality  been  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  sects  which  have  since  risen  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  Differing  as  these  systems  do  so  very  wiaely  at 
first  sight,  this  may  be  considered  a  paradoxical  assertion. 
It  is  nevertheless  the  fact.  For  its  proofs  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  Philosophy  (Positive),  Metaphy- 
sics, and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

The  works  of  Descartes  have  been  collected  and  re- 
printed three  times.    The  first — 

1.  Opera  Omnia,  1690-1701,  9  vols.  4to.  Amst. 

2.  Opera  Omnia,  1713,  also  9  vols.  4to.  Amst. 

8.  Opera  Omnia,  1724-26,  in  13  vols.  12mo.  Paris. 

DESCENT,  in  English  law  (from  disceni,  Norman  French, 
and  80  written  in  our  older  law  books),  may  be  defined  the 
act  of  law  by  which  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of  an  inherit- 
ance, without  making  any  disposition  thereof,  it  is  cast  upon 
another  as  an  heir.  Inheritance  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  same  sense,  though  it  rather  signifies  that  which  is,  or 
maybe,  inherited,  or  taken  by  descent.    (Littleton,  sect.  9.) 

1 .  The  law  of  inheritance  with  respect  to  descents  which 
have  taken  place  sinee,  or  shall  take  place  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1834,  is  now  regulated  by  the  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV; 


c.  106,  but  some  notice  of  what  the  law  was  before  thai 
time  is  necessary ;  since  it  is  the  constant  practice,  in  the 
investigation  of  titles  to  property,  to  inquire  what  happened 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

2.  The  death  of  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  is  the 
occasion  of  the  descent  of  it.  In  his  lifetime,  there  can  be 
no  descent,  and  therefore  no  heir,  though  there  may  be  an 
*  heir  apparent,'  or  *  heir  presumptive ;'  an  heir  apparent 
being  he  who  must  be  the  heir,  if  he  lives  till  the  inherit- 
ance descends ;  an  heir  presumptive,  he  who  may  be  fore- 
stalled by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir. 

3.  The  person  who  dies  must  be  at  h»  death  owner  of 
the  inheritance,  or  no  descent  of  it  will  then  take  place. 

4.  Inheritances,  hereditaments,  things  which  may  hetn- 
herited  or  taken  by  descent,  are  various.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  crown,  the  descent  of  which  differs  in  one 
material  respect  from  that  of  a  private  inheritance,  ims- 
rauch  as  where  there  are  no  sons  of  the  king,  an  elder 
daughter  takes  the  whole  of  the  inheritance,  in  exclusioD 
of  the  younger  sisters.  Again,  dignities  and  honours,  u 
baronies  and  other  peerages,  are  oescendible,  according  to 
the  limitations  contained  m  the  patents  by  which  they  were 
created.  If  created  by  summons  in  the  first  instance,  tkey 
are  called  dignities  in  fee,  and  are  descendible  to  females. 
[Barony.]  Finally,  all  the  subjects  of  real  property  and  ^ 
annuities,  ofiices,  and  whatever  other  things  may  be  '  held 
in  fee,*  are  *  descendible,'  and  this  whetlier  they  are  io 
possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy.  So  are  all 
rights  and  titles  to  things  that  may  be  held  in  fe6,  andtlie 
expectancy  of  an  heir  apparent  or  presumptive.  There  ire 
also  '  descendible  freeholds,*  that  is,  estates  created  by  leues 
for  lives,  which,  though  not  estates  in  fee,  may  during  tbetr 
continuance  be  inherited  as  if  they  were.  It  has  been 
already  noticed  [Chattel]  that  the  large  class  of  things 
called  chattels  are  not  generally  the  subject  of  descent,  but 
that  some  of  them  are. 

5.  Upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  law  casts  the  inhe- 
ritance unon  the  heir,  without  any  act  done  by  hino^  or  pria 
paid  for  his  acquisition :  in  both  these  respects,  the  present 
law  of  descent  differs  from  the  old  feudal  customs  fioa 
which  it  is  derived.  According  to  the  old  feudal  customs, 
upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  of  a  fee,  the  lord  of  whom  it 
was  held  was  entitled  to  take  and  retain  it  till  the  heir,  fif 
whom  proclamation  was  made,  appeared,  and  paid  a  sum  of 
money  called  a  relief  [Relief]  as  the  consideration  for  his 
admission  into  the  tenancy ;  whereupon  'seisin'  or  possession 
was  given  him,  and  he  took  the  *  oath  of  fealty'  [Fbaltt], 
and  if  the  tenancy  was  by  *  knight's  service,'  *  did  homage' 
[Homage]  also  to  the  lord.  All  this  was  more  likes  nev 
donation,  than  the  present  quiet  succession  of  an  heir.  The 
descent  of  copyholds,  however,  is  still  regulated  much  in 
the  manner  described.  The  heir  was  not  however  formerly, 
to  the  same  extent  as  now,  subject  to  the  charges  and  debts 
of  the  deceased  tenant,  in  respect  of  the  property  descended 
[Assets];  and  he  had  also  an  advantage,  which  is  mnch 
insisted  and  commented  upon  by  the  old  law  writers,  though 
its  value  is  not  so  apparent  to  us.  The  descent  of  an  in- 
heritance, of  which  the  rightful  owner  had  been  dineiud 
or  unlawfully  dispossessed,  prevented  him  from  making  an 
entry  upon  the  heir  of  the  disseisor,  or  bringing  an  action 
of  ejectment,  the  right  to  maintain  which  is  founded  upon 
the  right  to  make  an  actual  entry,  and  left  him  only  *  * 
writ  or  right,'  or  other  real  action,  for  the  recovery  of  his  pro- 
perty. One  whole  chapter  of.Littleton*s  Tenures  is  taken 
up  with  treating  of  descents  which  *  tull*  (take  away)  en- 
tries, but  a  late  Act  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27)  prevents  descents 
from  ha\Tng  any  longer  this  eflfect.  The  present  law  of 
descents  qufdifles  materially  in  one  respect  the  title  of  the  heir 
to  the  inheritance  descended.  Though  it  makes  him  as  com- 
pletely the  owner  of  it  as  if  he  had  purchased  it,  as  to  right 
of  enjoyment  and  power  of  alienation,  it  does  not  allow  it  it 
his  death  to  descend  as  if  he  had  purchased  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  declares  that  it  shall  descend  as  if  be  bad  never 
had  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  new  law  (s.  1,2  of  the  Act). 
The  heir  of  an  inheritance  must  be  always  the  heir  of  the 
last  *  purchaser'  of  it,  that  is,  of  the  last  person  who  ac- 
quired the  property  *  otherwise  than  by  descent,  or  than  by 
an  escheat  partition  or  inclosure,  by  the  effect  of  which  the 
land  shall  have  become  part  of,  or  descendible,  in  the  same 
nianner  as  other  land  acquired  by  descent'  The  practicil 
importance  of  this  rule  cannot  be  understood  with'»ul 
knowing  who  the  person  is  who  in  any  case  is  designafed 
by  the  law  as  the  *  heir'  to  another. 


A*  to  descend  in  feo  si.tiplei  the  funduineutal  rule  is,  that 
any  ji*ii-s«jii  of  kin  tu  aiiother,  that  is,  rle^ft"  Tided  from  ihe  same 
ancestor,  liawevei'dislanU  mayl>e  1uj»  bi.ii',  but  tliat  no  person 
connecied  with  liim  by  marriage  ur  afTiuiiy  only  [Affinity], 
can  iuberit  lo  hirn.     If  tlie  sou  inlicMits  la  the  father,  his 
mother  cannut  succeed  to  liim^for  tbuufih  ihe  maybe  heir  lo 
the  son,  she  cannot  be  heir  lo  the  father,  from  whom,  and  not 
from  the  son,  *  Ihe  dtsceiit  is  to  be  traced/  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  talhcr  inherits  lo  ihe  son,  the  mother  may  sueeecd  to 
him,  for  ihjiiqh  she  cannot  ho  the  heir  of  the  father,  she  may 
btj  t hi?  heir  of  1 1)0  ^on.  ,The  fee.  fief,  or  feud,  which  may  Uiu» 
now  de?€cnd  lo  the  kindred  t>f  the  purchaAer  i?i  injinitum, 
wai  once  noHiing  more  than  a  Mh  interest  given  to  the 
tenant  or  holdtir  of  it  in  coiissiderkition  of  the  miHtary  ser- 
vices lo  be  rcudmcd  hy  the  hitter  to  the  donor.  [Allodium.] 
The  fee  was  afterwards  permitted  to  descend  to  I  he  issue  of 
the  urijjinal  i;ianiee,  and  in  procesij  of  lime  to  his  cfdlatend 
htnri»    Tlii^  wa^j  only  efTectcd  by  means  of  a  ficl  ion  ;  for  so 
Urmly  settled  wa.'^  the  notion  that '  the  bhwd'  tdestxnidin^') 
alone  of  ihe  puixhti^er  or  original  grantee  could  he  allowed 
to  inherit,  ihat  the  feudal  law  was  never  hrou^rht  to  alluw 
collateral  heirs*  as  such,  to  be  heirs*     But  when  a  tend  was 
granted  ut  antiimum,  that  is,  to  be  held  by  the  donee  as  if 
it  had  descended  to  him  from  some  remote  unknown  an- 
cestor, then  the  law  permitted  collateral  relations  however 
distant p  that  is  relation*  tiescended  from  any  common  an- 
Cestor,  however  remote,  to  inherit*     Fur  it  was  not  known 
how  fnr  distant  the  ancestor  was  who  was  supposed  to  have 
.been  tive  purchaser,  nor  who  iie  was,  and  it  was  sufilcient 
tJial   (he   heir   might   ho  a  descendant  of  his.     (See  for 
the  early  history  of  inheritable  fiefs,  Robertson's  Charles  V., 
,8nl1ivan's  Lecture'i,  Wright's  Teritirff,  Gilbert  on  Tenures 
by  Walking  Butler*s  Coke  upon  Ltttlehm  15  L  a.  i\.  where 
tiierc  is  an  excellent  eomparisou  of  the  Roman  and  feudal 
laws  of  inheritance.) 

While  the  law  liowever  went  thus  far,  it  did  not.  for  rea- 
sons which  some  writers  have  attempted  to  explain,  allow  the 
iineal  ancestors  of  the  purchaser  of  the  quasi  ancient  feud  to 
inberit  it,  nor  hU  relations  by  the  half  blood,  tliat  is,  persona 
descen<lc<l  not  from  the  same  father  tmd  mother  as  the 
purchaser,  or  any  lineal  ancestor  of  his,  but  from  one  of 
themonly.  Still  farther  cxeluri^ions  followed  from  the  rule 
Urbieh  was  afterwards  eslahlished,  that  the  heir  of  the  fee 
must  be  the  heir  of  the  person  last  saisgd  or  pcis^essed  of  it, 
&.i  well  as  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  bloud  to  ihe  actual  pur- 
chaser* Among  the  practical  consetpienees  of  this  rule  were 
the  ftillowiiig  :  that  IF  the  child  of  the  actual  pnrcliaser  in- 
herited lo  him,  and  became  seised,  the  purchaser's  child 
by  another  wife  could  not  succeed,  because  only  half 
brother  to  the  person  last  seised ;  and  that  if  the  father's 
brother  inherited  to  the  son  and  became  sei-sed,  the  mo- 
ther's brother  could  not  succeed,  because  only  related  by 
tnarriage  to  the  person  last  seised.  All  these  exclusions 
and  the  tictions  ot  the  ancient  feuds  lure  done  away  with  by 
the  new  act,  the  effect  of  which  is,  a^  before  s-aid,  to  admit 
omong^  the  heirs  of  tlie  purchaser  all  his  kindred,  liolh  of 
the  whole  and  Iho  half  blood,  and  notwithstanding  any 
previous  descent  to  any  heir  of  his.  This  it  does  by  enaet- 
ini^  that  every  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  capable  of  being  heir 
lo  any  of  bis  issue  (s*  fit ;  that  any  person  related  lo  the 
purchaser  by  the  half  bloud  shall  he  capable  of  heing  his 
heir  (s.  *}\  and  that  in  every  case  descent  shall  be  traced 
from  the  i>urchaser  ts*  2),  Still,  however,  Ihe  wife  or  her 
relations  cannot  inherit  to  Ihe  husband,  nor  the  husband  or 
his  relations  to  the  wife.  But  the  hanlship  of  these  exclu- 
§ioD»  is  at  lea.>t  mitigated  by  Iho  law  of  dowcr  and  curtesy, 
iihich  must  be  read  together  with  the  law  of  descent  as  one 
law.  It  remains  to  show^  in  what  order  the  kindred  of  the 
purchai^er  inherit.  The  old  law  on  this  subject  is  reduced 
by  Blackstone  to  seven  rules,  which  ha\e  been  generally 
copied  by  later  writers ;  but  the  new  act  so  interferes  with 
them,  and  ihcy  seem,  besides,  to  be  so  capable  of  being  sim- 
plified, I  hat  w4  shall  propose  instead  of  them  the  following 
ruU*s,  which,  it  is  believed,  embody  the  present  law  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  fidlow  Blackstone*s  plan  of  staling  the 
rules  iii  the  order  in  which  they  may  have  to  be  applied  in 
searching  for  an  heir. 

V.  The  child  (if  atiy)  of  the  last  owner  deceased  k  the 
heir  of  the  purchaser*  Thus  not  only  is  the  chdd  of  the 
purchaser  his  heir  upon  his  death,  but  if  any  other  heir  of 
the  purchaser  dies  after  having  inherited,  his  cluld  is  the 
»heir  of  the  purchaser. 

2,  The  person  through  whom  another  must  trace  his 


descent  from  the  purchaser  i*  (if  living)  the  heir  before 
that  other  person  Now,  bearing  in  mind  'hat  descent  is 
always  to  be  tiaced  lineally,  that  is,  either  from  parent  ta 
child,  grandchild,  &e,,  or  riv4^  verst\  it  folio v.s  that  th;^ 
purchaserVs  child  must,  if  Uvmg,  inherit  before  his  child 
the  brother  before  ihe  nephew,  the  father  before  the  brother 
or  the  grandfather,  &c.  If  the  purchaaer  had  a  child  who 
died  iu  hislifeiime,  leaving  a  chihl,  that  child  is  the  pure 
chaser^s  heir,  aecordhig  to  rule  I :  for  the  expeclaiiLV  of 
the  child  of  being  next  heir  Jo  the  purchaser  descended 
upon  !iis  death,  to  his  child,  as  bemg  his  next  heir,  who 
conseq  u  en  1 1  y  beco  nics,  w  po  n  1 1  le  pu  re  h  a  ser\s  dea t  h ,  h is  he  i  r 
It  is  surprising  that  thii*  plain  and  certainiy  irne  explana- 
tion of  the  etfuct  in  qucsiioa  has  been  overlooked  by  all  ihp 
writers  on  the  law  of  descents,  who  lay  down  a  separate 
rule  tthe  4th  of  Black  stone's)  lo  account  for  it. 

Accoidinj^  lo  ihe^e  rules  1  and  2,  the  effect  of  which 
is  very  much  to  simplify  the  course  of  descents,  when  an 
inheritance  has  once  c^ot  into  a  iine^  it  will  keep  c  nltuoEilly 
descending  in  that  line,  till  the  line  ends  ;  and  then  it  will 
only  go  back  as  fm-  as  the  head  of  the  next  line,  which 
springs  from  the  line  in  which  it  haa  been  descending,  and 
t  will  descend  in  that  hue,  and  so  on ;  thus : 


3.  Of  persons  related  to  vMi\x  other,  as  brothers  nnd 
sisters,  the  m»les  inficrit  belWe  the  fcm^^les:  iha  for- 
mer successively  in  i>ukr  of  birth  ;  the  latter  altogether 
in  equal  shares,  being  therefore  called  coparceners,  iThis 
rule  is  qualified  by  rule  5.)  Hence  the  sons  of  the  pur- 
chaser ridierit  before  the  daughters,  and  first  his  eldest 
son,  Ihen  his  second,  kc. ;  then  all  his  daughters  together. 
It  makes  no  difference  whetlicr  the  coparceners  are  related 
to  each  other  by  the  whole  or  the  half  blood.  This  division 
among  femnles  often  causes  the  minuto  splitting  of  inherit- 
ances, as  thus : 

Purchaser  (dead). 


Daughter  (dead). 
U 


Daughter  U 


Gr.  Dau'. 
i 


Gt.  Dauf. 


Gr.  Daur. 


Gr.  Dau"-. 


According  to  the  custom  ^T  gavelkind^  all  the  sons,  and 
in  default  of  sons,  all  the  danj^htcis  itiherit  together  as 
coparceners*  As  to  the  custom  of  Bvroti^h  linglish^  see 
that  title. 

4.  Every  male  ancestor  inherits  before  any  female  one. 
This  is  qualified  by  rule  2.  (See  s,  7  of  the  new  act.) 
Hence  the  father  lakes  before  the  mother,  &c»,  but  not 
the  mother's  father  belbre  her,  for  he  claims  through  her. 

5.  Those  who  are  relations  by  the  half  blood  to  the  pur- 
ehaser  inherit  next  afler  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
are  relations  by  the  whole  blood  to  the  purchaser.  iQuali- 
fied  by  rule  4  and  2;  see  s.  9  of  the  new  act.)  What  the 
half  blood  is  haa  been  alp^y  explained.     Thus  (by  an 
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exception  to  rule  3)  the  half  hrother  takes  after  the  whole 
sister,  and  the  half  sister  does  not  share  with  the  whole 
sister.  The  like  is  true  of  half  uncles,  &c.  Accordingj  to 
this  rule  5,  however,  the  purchaser's  hrother  of  the  half 
blood  on  the  part  of  the  muther  does  not  take  next  after 
his  brother  of  the  whole  blood,  for  such  half  brother  claims 
through,  and  therefore  takes  after  (rule  2)  the  mother, 
who  (rule  4)  is  postponed  to  the  father. 

6.  The  mother  of  the  more  remote  male  ancestor  inherits 
before  the  mother  of  the  less  remote ;  and  the  mother  of 
any  male  ancestor  before  the  mother.  (See  s.  8  of  the  new 
act.)  Thus  the  father's  mother  takes  before  the  mother,  and 
the  father's  father's  mother  before  the  father's  mother,  &c. 

These  six  rules,  read  one  with  another,  will,  it  is  believed, 
point  in  any  case  to  the  heir.  It  is  observable,  and  in  this 
respect  the  new  differs  from  the  old  law,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  nearer  heir  bom  after  the  heir  who  has  inherited. 
Formerly  the  sister  of  the  purchaser  might  inherit,  and  a 
brother  of  his  be  afterwards  born,  in  which  case  the  in- 
heritance shifted  to  the  latter.  Hut  at  present  this  cannot 
be,  as  the  father  taken  before  his  children  (rule  2),  and  all 
children  in  the  womb  are  considered  by  law  as  if  born. 
The  practical  difficulty  in  finding  an  heir  or  proving  a  title  by 
de-cent  is,  not  to  understand  the  law,  but  to  ascertain  and 
prove  the  facts  on  which  the  law  must  operate.  (As  to  this, 
see  Burton's  Comp'ndium  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.) 
The  new  act  provides  against  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
descent  from  the  purchaser,  by  the  enactment  that  the  last 
o\*ner  shall  be  always  presumed  to  be  the  purchaser  till  the 
contrary  is  proved  (s.  2). 

To  comment  at  length  upon  the  rules  regulating  the 
course  of  descent  is  beyond  our  limits.  Some  observations 
and  references  are  however  necessary.  Rule  3,  which 
makes  the  eldest  son,  brother,  &c.  sole  heir,  exclusive  of 
the  other  children,  or  the  other  nephews  and  nieces,  &c., 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  law  of  primogeniture.' 
It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  country,  not  having  been  ob- 
served by  the  an.ients,  and  being  generally  abolished  where 
it  existed  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  the  history  of  this  rule,  see  Hale's  History 
of  the  Common  Law;  Sullivan's  Lectures ;  Robinson  on 
Gavelkind;  2  Blackstone's  Com.;  Wright's  Tenures;  and 
for  obsei-vations  on  its  expediency.  Smith's  Wealth  qf 
Nations.  The  preference  of  males  to  females  is  not  so 
peculiar.  The  Jews,  Athenians,  and  Arabians,  though  not 
the  Romans,  gave  the  inheritance  to  sons  exclusive  of 
daughters.  (For  the  Athenian  law  of  inheritance,  see 
Jones's  Isepus ;  for  that  of  the  Jews,  Selden  de  Succes- 
sionibus  apud  Hebrceos.)  This  is  not  however  the  case 
among  most  foreign  nations  at  present.  The  preference  of 
the  child  of  the  elder  son  dead  in  the  purchaser's  lifetime 
to  the  younger  son  (which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  is 
the  necessaiy  consequence  of  rule  1)  has  some  interesting 
historical  associations.  The  law  on  this  point  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  (he  civil  law,  and  not  to  have  been 
settled  till  after  most  o*^  the  other  rules  of  descent.  It  was 
still  somewhat  doubtfu.  when  King  John  kept  his  nephew 
Arthur  from  the  throne  by  disputing  it.  (See  2  Bl.  Com.; 
Sullivan's  Lectures,  lect.  14.  In  Robertson's  Cfmrles  V., 
vol.  i.,  p.  272,  there  is  a  curious  story  of  the  trial  by  combat 
of  this  point  of  law.) 

The  descent  of  estates  tail  (regulated  by  stat.  3  Ed.  I.,  c.  1.) 
differs  from  that  of  fees  simple  principally  in  this,  that  only 
the  descendants  of  the  first  donee  can  inherit ;  and  of  these 
only  males  claiming  exclusively  through  males  can  be  heirs 
when  the  estate  is  in  *  tail  male :'  when  it  is  in  tail  female 
(a  mode  of  gift  which  is  quite  obsolete),  only  females  claim- 
ing exclusively  through  females.  [Entail.]  The  limited 
descent  of  the  estates,  together  with  other  qualities  of  them, 
makes  them  the  best  representatives  at  present  existing 
(excepting  indeed  copyholds)  of  the  antient  flefe. 

(On  the  law  of  descent,  as  it  existed  before  the  late  act, 
see  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  History  of  the  ComMon  Law, 
chap.  xi. ;  2  Bl.  Com.,  chap.  xiv. ;  Cruise's  Digest,  vol.  iij. 
Wat  kins  on  Descents  principally  treats  of  curious  points, 
many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  important.  As  to  the 
reasons  for  the  new  alterations,  see  First  Beport,  Real 
Property  Commissioners.) 

DESCENT  OF  BODIES.    [Fall  of  BoftiEs.] 

DESERTER,  an  officer  or  soldier  who,  either  in  time 
of  pe^  or  war,  abandons  the  regiment,  battalion  ot  ,corps 
to  which  he  belongs,  without  having  obtiiiiied  leaw,  fluid 
With  the  intention  not  ^  ret^mk 


As  the  last-mentioned  circnmstanee  distinguishes  the 
crime  of  desertion  from  the  less  grave  offence  of  beiA^ 
absent  without  leave,  it  becomes  necessary,  before  the  con- 
viction of  the  offender,  that  evidence  shoidd  be  apparent  of 
such  intention.  This  evidence  may  be  obtained  generally 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  desarter  is  appre- 
hended; for  example,  he  may  have  been  found  «a  a 
carriage  or  vessel  proceeding  to  a  place  so  distant  as  to 
preclude  the  possibuity  of  a  return  to  his  com  in  a  reasoo- 
able  time ;  or  letters  may  have  been  founa  in  which  n 
intention  to  desert  is  expressed ;  or  some  offer  may  htvt 
been  made  by  him  of  enlisting  in  another  corps,  or  of 
entering  into  some  other  branch  of  the  service. 

The  civil  courts  of  law,  in  this  country,  hare  ever  had 
authority  to  try  offenders  accused  of  desertion ;  but  they 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exereise  such  authority,  and  they 
now  interfere  only  in  the  rare  case  of  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  court-martial  which  is  held  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  charge  and  awarding  the  punishment. 
The  latter  courts  are  permitted  the  exercise,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  a  discretionary  power  in  propOTtioning  the  pu- 
nishments to  the  degrees  of  criminality  in  the  accmed; 
and  this  rower  is  generally  considered  as  more  likely  lo 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  than  the  inflexibility  (tf'tbt 
law  in  civil  courts,  where,  smce  no  middle  oonne  can  be 
taken  between  condemnation  and  acquittal,  the  criminal 
frequently  escapes  through  the  compassion  of  the  jury, 
when  the  punishment  which  by  law  must  follow  a  verdiet 
of  guilty  appears  disproportionate  to  the  crime.  The  leni- 
ency which  has  invariably  characterised  the  decrees  af 
eourts-marfial,  and  the  custom  of  not  awarding  the  punisb* 
ment  in  its  full  extent  till  after  a  repetition  of  the  crioM^ 
siifhciently  justifies  the  confidence  reposed  in  those  oourta 

The  practice  of  deserting  from  one  regiment  or  on 
and  of  enlisting  in  another,  either  from  caprice  or  fbt  taa 
sake  of  a  bounty,  having  been  very  frequent,  a  partieviar 
clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Articles  of  War,  in  order  ti 
prevent  this  abuse.  It  declares  that  any  non-commisioaad 
officer  or  soldier  so  acting  shall  be  considered  as  a  denitti; 
and  punished  accordingly  ;  and  that  any  officer  who  know- 
ingly enlists  such  offender  shall  be  cashiered.  It  it  abe 
declared,  that  if  any  soldier,  having  committed  an  ofisoel 
against  military  discipline,  shall  desert  to  another  corpi,  he 
may  be  tried  in  the  latter  corps,  and  punished  for  soek 
offence ;  and  his  desertion  may  be  stated  before  the  coait 
as  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt.  Any  officer  or  aoMier  vho 
may  advise  or  encourage  another  to  desert  is  also  punishable 
by  a  general  court-martial. 

Absconding  f^om  a  recruiting  party  within  four  dafyi  after 
having  received  the  enlisting  money  is  also  eonsideied  ai 
desertion.  And  an  apprentice  who  enlists^  lepreseatiif 
himself  as  free,  if  he  afterwards  quits  the  corps,  is  eateenee^ 
a  deserter  unless  he  deliver  himself  up  at  the  exptrahee 
of  his  apprenticeship.  Vagrants  also,  who,  pretending  t> 
be  deserter^  give  tnemselves  up  as  such  with  a  vierif 
obtaining  money  or  provisions,  are,  by  a  clause  of  tke 
Mutiny  Act,  to  be  considered  as  soldiers  whether  ettliski 
oi  not. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  who  simply  ab- 
sents himself  from  his  corps  without  leave  is  exoneiatcd 
firom  the  graver  part  of  the  charge,  if  any  circuaiataBHi 
ean  be  adduced  fh>m  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  tki 
absence  was  intended  to  be  but  for  a  short  time.  Suck 
circumstances  are,— goods  of  value  being  left  behind,— the 
occupation  in  which  the  absentee  is  foimd  to  be  emffesek 
being  in  its  nature  temporary,— an  intention  of  letanuag 
having  been  expressed, — or  again,  the  offender  suffena; 
himself  to  be  brought  back  without  resistance.  Sunple 
absence  without  leave  is  referred  to  regimental  ooarti- 
martial,  merely,  and  these  award  the  punishment  discn- 
tionally. 

The  Mutiny  Act  authorises  general  oourts-martiai  to 
condemn  a  culprit  to  death,  should  hk  crime  be  fbond  to 
deserve  the  extreme  punishment ;  in  other  cases  they  aaj 
sentence  him  to  be  transported  as  a  felon,  either  for  lift  u 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  to  serve  in  the  ranks  for  life,  or  fort 
length  of  time  exceeding  that  for  which  be  had  origwiilj 
engaged  to  serve.  In  some  cases,  also,  corporal  puniSmoit 
is  awarded,  and  an  offender  may  be  sentenced  to  lose  the 
increased  pay  er  the  pension  to  which  he  would  have  bc« 
entitled  if  the  guilt  had  not  been  inoamd. 

The  crime  of  desertion  is  justly  ccnMHdtfred  as  ana  of  # 
greaMt  flmt  ca»  b»  ceoulittad  kf  aa^  mm  ^R>  te 


lopted  the  profession  of  ann&.  The  officer  or  soldier  who 
hui  uiidisrtaken  to  assist  in  the  defence  at  his  country,  and 
Kteuk  away  from  the  duties  he  is  railed  upon  lu  |H_*rfiiriu, 
"^ialates  a  sacred  engugcnient,  aud  shDws  himiiL'lf  in:*ensible 
to  the  dictates  of  honour,  |)atriolii*iJi,£Liid  morality.  Whetlier 
he  withdraw  through  eaiirice,  or  to  eiicape  the  privations  to 
whii'h  t!ie  soldier  is  ociasiunally  exposed,  he  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  discipline  infringed,  he  deprives  ihe  army  of  hig 
services  at  u  time  perhaps  when  he  can  with  difficulty  ho 
Wrplaccd  ;  atid  while  he  ha^cly  seeks  hi*  own  ease,  he 
tlirows  an  additional  burthen  upon  his  companioni  in  aruii*. 
If  he  pass  over  to  the  enemy*  he  heeomes  the  \ilest  of 
traitors;  and,  should  he  escape  the  retribution  which  awaits 
biai  from  hi^  injured  country,  he  must  submit  to  lire  dis- 
Ijonourc'd,  tin  exile  from  its  bosom. 

DESERTS,  This  word  is  of  very  vogue  signification; 
it  Ls  used  generally  to  designate  an  uniiihahited  place,  a 
solitude,  and  in  this  sense  h  equally  appUcahle  to  tJie 
fertile  plains  watered  by  theMaranoti  and  me  sandy  wastes 
of  Lih)a.  It  is^  however^  more  exclusively  appropriated  to 
sandy  aud  stony  plains. 

Whatever  may  he  the  origin  of  saud,  w  hether  it  b©  the 
detritus  of  sandstone  rocks  or  other  quartxose  masses,  or 
to  whatever  causes  it  he  due,  we  consider  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  mun  by  reason  of  the  fertility  which  its  ad- 
mixture with  clayey  soils  procurer^,  and  by  tht*  innumemble 
lues  to  which  it  is  applied  m  the  arts^ 

111  considering,  however,  the  vast  seas  of  sand  which  cover 
lueh  an  amazing  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface*  we  are 
tempted  ty  hehuve  that  there  is  loo  much  of  it,  arfd  that  it 
liad  been  better  if  in  its  stead  were  rich  meadows  and 
arable  land  \  hut  since  deserts  exist,  we  must  remain  per- 
suaded that  they  are  necessary  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  globe. 

Deserts  of  sand  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  old  than 
in  the  new  world.  Almost  every  plani,  even  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  Europe*  eou tains  pjilehes  of  sand  of  greater  or 
less  extent ;  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  deierUp  properly  so 
culled^  let  us  consider  the  immense  surface  which  they 
occupy  on  tbe  antienl  continent. 

Africa,  from  its  western  coast,  between  the  Senegal  river 
on  the  south  and  Maro<^co  on  the  narth,  to  the  border  of 
tbe  Red  Sea,  presents  one  VAi-t  sea  of  sand,  oecup)  ing  upon 
an  average  about  48  degrees  of  longitude  and  I  (J  of  latitude, 
irhich  is  but  partially  iutcrrupled  by  a  projecting  part 
of  Fe^2an  aud  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  This 
^eril  region  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  more 
<X»Dsiderablei  that  to  the  west,  being  called  the  Sahara,  or 
Great  Desert,  and  the  other,  to  the  eastward,  sometimes 
1>earin^  tltc  nam©  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  inclose  a  few  small  fertile  spots  oalled  Oases, 
which  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  ^onds  like  islands  in  the 
ocean.  They  serve  as  resting-places  to  the  merchants, 
who,  by  means  of  camels,  poetically  termed  the  ships  of 
the  desert,  traverse  these  dismal  regions. 

'Hie  Desert  of  Sahara  is  represented  to  us  as  covered 
with  moving  sands  formed  into  ridges  like  the  waves  of  the 
•ea.  In  the  midst  of  lliese  t^ands,  whose  position  and  aspect 
are  continually  changing  by  tlie  effect  of  the  wind,  are 
duip^^rved  a  few  rocky  hills,  and  small  hollows  where  the 
collected  waters  nourish  a  few  slirubs,  ferns,  and  grassei. 
The  mountains  which  bound  the  desert  on  the  west  present 
insulated  pinnacles,  descending  gradually  into  a  plain 
covered  with  white  and  bharp  siliceous  stones,  and  which  is 
at  la'^t  contliuuded  with  the  sands.  At  Tegazza,  and  some 
other  places,  a  gem  salt,  whiter  than  the  whitest  marble, 
extends  in  vast  beds  beneath  a  stratum  of  rock. 

'  Uunng  the  greater  part  of  tlio  year«*  says  Malte  Brun, 
the  dr>'  and  heoted  air  presents  the  ajjpect  of  a  red  vapour; 
the  horizon  seems  beaming  with  the  fires  of  innumerable 
volcanoes.  The  rauis,  which  fall  from  July  till  October,  do 
not  extend  their  uncertain  and  momentary  benefits  to  all 
|iarts  alike.  An  aromatic  herb  resembling  thyme,  the 
fiUtnt  which  bears  the  Sahara  borry.  acacias»  and  other 
thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  briar? ;  such  is  the  only  vcgeta- 
lion  which  is  met  with  on  a  few  spots  in  the  desert :  rarelv 
ta  a  grove  of  date  trees  or  of  other  palms  to  be  seen.  A 
Cew  monkeys,  a  few  antelopes,  content  themselves  with 
wliat  little  fix^d  they  can  tind.  The  ostrich  also  inhabits 
_  n  in  numerous  tlocks,  feeding  upon  lizards  and 
and  a  few  coarse  herbs.  Lions,  panthers,  and 
often  of  a  monstrous  size,  add  to  the  horror  of 
dfeadfui  aoUtwW    Dims  d^^eyrt  piodeutA  qo  tracer  of 


a  beaten  path,  and  the  caravans  that  traverse  it,  directing 
their  way  by  the  polar  star,  describe  a  tortuous  road  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  oases,  described  as  brilliant  with 
vegetation,  hut  which  probably  owe  a  great  part  of  their 
reputation  to  the  contrast  they  form  with  the  absolute 
barrenness  <if  the  desert,* 

Such  is  the  dr)  ness  of  the  terrible  burning  wind  named 
Sanjoom»  Samum,  or  more  properly  Scimiei,  tlial  it  fire- 
quently  absorbs  the  water  contained  in  the  skins  borne  by 
the  camek  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  drivers.  A 
last  cruise  of  water  has  been  sold  for  ten  thousand  drachmas 
of  gold.  In  18U5,  an  akkabah  or  caravan,  comixjsed  of  2000 
persons  and  1801)  camels,  not  having  found  water  in  the 
usual  halting  places,  they  alU  men  and  animals,  perished  of 
thirst.  It  is  m  the  desert  that  is  ^*en  most  particularly 
that  singular  optical  illusion  turmeil  the  Miratie, 

Desert  ^  the  North- East  and  East  f)f  AJrica,^The  great 
sandy  region,  as  w*e  have  said,  is  contracted  in  one  place  by 
the  country  of  Fezzan,  To  the  east  and  south  of  this  are 
deserts  occupied  by  the  Tihboos,  a  nation  of  Berbers  ;  whilst 
on  the  north-east  the  desert  of  Ban  a,  the  antient  Cyrenaica, 
extends  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean:  both  ihe«e  arc  con- 
tinued on  the  eastern  side  by  the  great  desert  of  Libya, 
wliitli  burdeis  on  Kg)'pt,  forming  its  western  boundary. 
Tliese  deserts  differ  little  in  character  from  the  Sahara.  To 
the  south,  the  Libyan  desert  joins  tlie  equally  steril  region 
of  northern  Nubia;  leaving  which,  and  crossing  the  Nile, 
we  again  meet  with  sandy  and  rocky  tracts,  which,  from 
Abyshinia  on  the  south  as  far  as  Suez  on  ihe  north,  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Deserts  (If' Arab m, — Passing  from  Africa  to  Arabia,  we 
first  meet  with  the  f  andy  hdls  which  form  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  separate  the  Arabian  gulf  fi-om  the  Metliter- 
ranean,  whose  coast- line  they  follow  as  far  as  Palestine. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  sands  extends  the  stony 
and  barren  tract  known  by  tbe  name  of  Arabia  Petrii^, 
Mount  Sinai,  an  imposing  mass  of  granite,  is  there  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  of  inferior  height,  composed  in  part  of 
sandstone,  and  inclosing  a  few  fertile  valleys  producing 
grapes,  pears,  and  other  excellent  fruits;  but  the  countiy 
in  general  is  of  frightful  sterility,  presentni::  nothing  but  a 
few  shrubs  of  Egyptian  thorn  {ojcacia  vera),  which  fur- 
nishes the  gum  arabic,  with  capers,  and  a  few  other  plants, 
in  t  erm  ixed  with  tt>cks  of  a  blackish  granite,  of  jasper,  and  of 
sieniie,  and  plains  covered  with  sand,  tlints,  aud  rolled 
stones.  There  are  however  large  herds  of  gazelleft  and 
other  game. 

On  the  south,  as  lar  as  Hadramaut,  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  an  ihe  west 
by  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  extend  the  vast  deserts  of  Nejd 
and  Ahkaff,  which  producii  nothing  but  a  few  saline  plants, 
and  their  general  appearance  dillers  little  from  the  de- 
serts of  Afnca,  unless  it  be  that  they  contain  many  hdly 
oases  adorned  with  palms  and  date  trees. 

Continuing  our  route  towards  the  Euphrates,  we  leave 
on  our  left  tliat  part  of  tlte  Arabian  desert  which  bears  par- 
ticularly the  name  of  the  Desert  of  S)ria,  ^vhich  exteuda 
northward  as  far  as  Halcb,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
traveller  discovers  the  extensive  and  S4ihiary  rums  of  Pal- 
myra, the  once  magnificent  residence  of  Zenobia, 

Desert  qf  Mesnp^itamia, — Having  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  antient  Mesopotamia*  so  called  from 
two  Greek  wonls  signifying  betiteen  the  rivers,  i,  e.,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which,  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  the  name,  includes  Aljeztreh  on  the  north,  aud 
Irak- Arabia  or  Babylonia  on  the  south. 

With  the  excepf  ion  of  narrow  slips  alon^j  the  two  rivers 
just  mentioned,  Mestjpolaiuia  is  a  desert  still  more  horrible 
than  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  of  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  continuation.  It  is  covered  with  bumine 
sands  and  steril  gypsum.  Wormwood  and  certain  a ro matte 
shrubs  are  the  only  vegetation*  which,  covering  immense 
spaces,  banish  all  other  plants.  The  water«  of  this  desert, 
mostly  all  saline  or  sulphurous,  give  rise  to  pestilential  mias- 
mata, which  remain  suspended  over  the  desert  till,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  air  being  disturbed,  there  is  formed  that 
peatiferous  wind  so  justly  dreaded  in  Syria  and  the  ndgh 
bourhood,  and  which  sufccates  any  one  who  has  temerity 
enough  to  exjwse  himself  to  its  intlucnt^^ 

This  desert,  occupied  by  Arabs  living  upon  plunder,  is 
traversed  by  the  caravans  which  carry  on  the  commeiea 
between  Haleb  and  Bagdad,  Its  southern  portimi,  or  limk- 
Arabia,  pr^^ut3»  by  teuoa  of  tbe  prouoiity  of  tlia  tiro 
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Tivei*s,  an  aspect  quite  dificrent  from  lliat  of  Aljczircli. 
That  portion  of  the  plam  which  ft>rms  the  antient  Baby- 
lonia is  covered  with  alluvium,  and,  like  tluj  delta  of  Egypt, 
13  periodically  inundated.  It  is  an  immense  meadow,  re- 
quiring only  the  hand  of  industry  to  be  covered  as  hcreto- 
fbre  with  abundant  harvests,  and  to  become  once  more  the 
garden  of  Asia. 

Deserts  of  Persia. — Scarcely  have  we  left  behind  us  these 
dismal  regions,  still  directing  our  course  eastward,  and  near 
the  34th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,'when  we  meet  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  covered  with  forests,  and  intersected  by 
fruitful  valleys. 

Having  scaled  this  wall,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia,  where  we  again  meet 
with  extensive  deserts,  some  of  them  sandy,  such  as  we 
have  already  seen,  but  more  generally  of  an  argillaceous 
soil ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  Persian  deserts  seem  to  form 
the  transition  between  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia  and  the 
Tartarian  steppes. 

In  Persia  there  are  five  principal  deserts,  which  occupy 
about  three-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  great  salt  desert,  which  separates  Irak-Ajemi 
from  Khorassan,  and  is  about  130  leagues  long  and  70  wide. 
On  the  south  it  joins  the  desert  of  Carmania ;  on  the  east  it 
unites  to  the  province  of  Khorassan.  Its  soil  is  a  stiff  clay, 
vhose  surface  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence  in  some 
places  an  inch  thick ;  and  its  vegetation,  as  in  all  the  hi^h 
plains  of  the  country,  consists  of  saline  plants,  such  as  the 
Statice  jTar/arico,  intermingled  with  a  few  patches  of  pas- 
ture. The  three  oUier  deserts  are  those  of  Kiab,  of  Meckran, 
and  of  Karakoum.  The  desert  of  Meckran  is  in  Beloochis- 
tan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Oman,  and 
in  separated  from  the  desert  of  Sinde  in  Hindostan  by  the 
Brahouic  mountains  and  the  Indus.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  table-land  of  Pei'sia,  but  to  the  basin  of  the  sea,  of  which 
it  forms  the  northern  boundary,  or  coast  line  followed  by  a 
part  of  the  army  of  iVlexander  the  Great  on  its  return  from 
India.  Its  productions  differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  consist  of  the  Indian  palm,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  of 
Arabia  Felix.  The  desert  of  Karakoum  is  to  the  north  of 
Khorassan ;  it  is  sandy. 

Deserts  of  Grand  Tartary, — Descending  the  Paropami- 
sian  mountains  which  bound  Khorassan  on  the  north,  and 
form  in  that  direction  the  escarpment  of  the  great  high- 
land of  Persia,  of  which  the  sandy  province  of  Kohistan 
seems  to  form  the  ridge,  we  enter  upon  the  deserts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Paropamisus  already  named,  and  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  continuation ; 
on  the  east  by  the  high  mountains  [Bolor  Tagh]  which  se- 
parate it  from  China  ;  on  the  north  bv  some  ridges  which,  on 
the  one  hand  descend  from  the  great  Altaic  chain ;  and  on  the 
other  firom  the  extremity  of  the  Ouralian  mountains ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Caspian.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  north- 
western declivity  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia.  It  oc- 
cupies a  surface  of  about  60,000  square  leagues,  of  which  the 
greater  half  is  a  desert ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  imme- 
diate foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  water-courses,  the  whole 
country  is  condemned  to  drought  and  sterility.  The  saline 
and  sandy  plains  extend  even  round  the  northern  part  of 
the  Caspian  as  far  as  the  Don,  and,  to  the  east  of  the  Oural, 
join  the  steppe  of  Isim,  claimed  by  Russia. 

The  country  of  Khowarezme  or  Karissum  on  the  south 
of  Lake  Aral  is  now  reduced,  by  causes  among  which  the 
invasion  of  the  sands  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  to  the 
little  district  of  Khiva,  which  rises  like  an  oasis  in  the  de 
sert,  and  which  a  man  may  ride  round  in  three  days. 

The  Greater  Bucharia,  or  Bokhara,  is  also  surrounded  by 
sandd  to  the  north  and  west.  The  whole  of  Independent 
Tartary  at  the  present  time  perhaps  hardly  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  five  millions, — a  proof  of  the  extreme  sterility  of 
the  soil. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  province  of  Kohistan,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  is  situated  Segestan,  and  the  country  of 
the  Afghans. 

Desert  of  4fghanistan. — Afghanistan  is  an  extensive 
country,  containing  the  city  of  Candahar.  It  is  a  vast 
sandy  basin,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tains bv  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Lhorah  and  Helmend  or  Hin- 
damcHd,  which  latter  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and 
\^rnui^t^  ^  the  Lake  Zorah.  The  land  rises  on  the  north- 


east towards  the  lofly  mountains  which  sustain  the  grest 
central  plateau  of  Asia,  and  from  which  descend  the  Indus 
towards  the  south-west,  and  the  Ganges  to  the  south-cast 

The  vast  extent  of  arid  deserts  which  we  have  jus-t 
described,  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  Indus  itself,  reaches 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hesydrus,  the  most  eastern  of  tbe 
rivers  of  ihc  Pen  jab. 

From  Cape  Bojador  on  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Indus, 
the  sandy  region  extends  in  a  curved  line  of  1 400  geogra- 
phical miles,  and,  setting  aside  the  fertile  oases,  is  estimated 
by  Humboldt  as  covering  a  surface  of  300,000  square 
Icati^ues ;  and  yet,  however  extensive  this  tract,  which  seems 
coUilenined  to  eternal  sterility,  we  have  still  to  consider  tbe 
great  central  table-land  of  Asia,  not  less  arid  than  wliatue 
have  just  •fcen. 

Deserts  qfthe  Great  Central  Plateau  of  Asia.— The  first 
country  we  meet  with  as  we  go  eastward  is  Little  Bucharia 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain  chain  of  .Alak, 
which  separates  it  from  Songaria,  and  on  the  south  bj  the 
Moos  Tagh  and  Great  Tibet.  On  the  east  it  joins  Mon- 
golia. 

l^ittle  Bucharia  is  tolerably  fertile  near  the  mountains, 
whence  descend  innumerable  streams,   which  uniting  in     i 
the  river  Yarkand,  How  with  it  into  the  Lake  Lop,  having 
no  issue.    The  whole  of  the  centre  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  country  is  a  sandy  and  salt  desert. 

leaving  on  the  north  Songaria,  which  also  contains  im- 
mente  arid  spots  and  whence  the  river  Irtish  takes  its  re^ 
still  continuing  our  route  towards  the  east,  we  find  tlit 
steril  plain  extending  towards  Mongolia,  wiiere  it  ofea 
out  to  fonn  the  vast  desert  of  Shamo,  which  extends  lo  ibt 
Great  Wall  of  China  through  a  length  of  500  leagues* 
rarely  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots. 

From  tbe  outer  slopes  of  those  mountains  which  indow 
and  sustain  the  central  plateau,  the  highest  in  the  worid, 
descend  those  mighty  rivers  which,  on  the  one  hand,  fer 
tilise  the  great  empire  of  China,  and  pour  the  tn'butc  d 
their  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other,  traverse  tb 
widely-extended  steppes  of  Siberia  to  disemhogue  into  tbe 
frozen  ocean. 

As  for  the  area  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Tartaria 
table-land,  it  may  on  a  very  moderate  computation  be  esti* 
mated  at  100,000  square  leagues,  which,  together  with  the 
former  300,000  for  the  African,  Arabian,  and  Persian  d^ 
serts,  and  about  100,000  more  for  the  widely-spread  sao^ 
and  barren  tracts  in  the  south  of  Africa,  and  sandy  patches 
of  Europe,  gives  a  grand  total  of  half  a  million  of  square 
leagues  of  desert  in  the  old  world  alone ;  that  is,  a  surfaee 
equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  forty-four  times  the  extent 
of  Great  Britain,  and  this  without  including  the  boundlea 
stejypes  of  Siberia,  por  the  marshy  plains  of  northern  Asii 
bordering  on  the  icy  sea. 

The  deserts  of  America  being  of  a  diflferent  character, 
and  known  by  other  names,  as  Pampas,  Savannahs,  &e, 
are  described  under  their  proper  beads. 

DESHOUIJE^RES,  ANTOINETTE  DU  LIGIER 
DE  LA  GARDE,  a  French  poetess,  born  of  distin- 
guished parents  in  1633.  Great  pains  were  taken  vitk 
her  education :  she  learned  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  studied  poetry  under  the  poet  Hesntot, 
who  often  assisted  her  in  her  juvenile  compositioDS,  sd 
polished  her  verpes  when  defective.  Her  life  was  rather 
a  romantic  one.  In  1651  she  married  the  Seiimeer 
Deshoulidres.  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  tbi 
Prince  of  Cond6.  She  visited  the  court  of  Brussels 
in  company  with  her  husband,  where  she  rendered  bervlf 
suspected  by  the  government,  which  caused  her  to  he 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels.  Here 
she  passed  her  time  in  reading  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  until,  after  eight  months,  she  found  means  to 
escape,  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband.  They  were 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  M»l 
Deshoulidres  was  soon  esteemed  one  of  the  literar>-  onn* 
mcnts  of  the  age.  Not  only  did  she  write  a  variety  of  poenB 
herself,  but  she  was  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  conteia 
porary  poets,  who  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  the  toith 
muse.  Racine  and  Pradon  having  each  written  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of  Phffidra,  Mad.  Deshouli^res  brought  iipof 
herself  some  discredit  by  taking  the  part  of  the  latter 
against  the  former,  in  ridicule  of  whom  she  composed  a 
satirical  jwem.  Racine,  however,  soon  had  his  revenge, 
for  Mad.  Dc^shoulieres  brought  out  a  tragedy  wliich  met 
with  nothing  but  ridioulei  aim  afforded  him  an  opportunit/ 


of  writing  a  parody.  She  wrote  several  oilier  dramaMc 
piee^  but  totally  without  success.  Tlu^  deatli  of  tier  hus- 
iNUid,  to  whom  sbe  was  greatly  attached,  was  the  occasion 
of  one  of  lior  most  popular  IdyU  ;  indeed  her  fume  rests  on 
her  Idyls  alone,  tlie  rest  of  her  worl«  having  ftillen  into 
©blivion-  She  died  m  1694»  leaving  a  daughter,  who  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  as  a  poetest*  and  whose  works  are 
often  bouiul  up  with  lho?e  of  her  molher, 

La  Huiiip,  after  fny ing  that  ihe  Idyls  ure  the  only 
works  of  MatL  Deshouli^reu  worth  noticing,  limits  his 
f!otnuiendiiti<*n  To  three  of  them*  He  places  her  below 
Segrai-s  un  old  French  pastoral  poet,  and  jually  ccusures 
lier  for  trcalin;^  books,  lluwcrs,  &c^»  as  if  thtiy  were  livnig 
tiersons,  Thu*,  for  instance,  she  envies  a  streamlet  for 
Ijoaring  finh  without  pain  to  itself,  and  asks  it  why  it  mur- 
fours  when  it  is  so  hapuy  ?  However,  her  httle  poem  of  Lex 
Oheatu\  cited  in  La  Harpe*s  Cmir*  de  la  Litttrature,  is 
wriuen  with  grciit  lijjfhtness  and  elegance,  and  folly  do- 
•erves  I  lie  com  mend  at  ions  bestowed  on  it  by  tliat  severe 
tV4ou«;h  impartial  critic. 

DESR  CATION  is  the  cheraical  operation  of  drjing 
bodies, and  is  cilerted  in  different  ni oil e»  according  to  the 
'  liature  of  the  s-ubstance. 

One  of  the  simplest  eases  is  that  of  drying  a  precipitate 

Iirhich  has  subsided  in  I  lie  Huid  from  which  it  i:*  thrown 
down  :  this  may  be  effe^'-led  afler  due  washing  by  Iransfer- 
ting  it  to  a  glassp  porcelain,  silver,  or  plalinum  capsule,  llic 
Weight  of  \vliidi  being  previously  determmed,  that  of  the 
luhsfanre  dried  is  readily  Ibund  on  weighing.  Sometimea 
•ubslances  arc  dried  merely  by  exposing  them  to  tlic  air,  m 
ether  cases  at  a  temperaluie  res^ulated  according  to  the 
nature  of  (be  aub-iiances,  as  at  luj"  or  212°,  in  wann 
ehambers,  or  ;*  sand  heat,  or  at  a  red  oi  white  ticat. 

The  desicraiion  of  precipitates  upon  paper  filters  is  very 
commonly  cfTecte^l  to  a  certain  extent  by  absorption,  or  by 
|>lacing  the  tiUer  and  its  contents  upon  a  piece  of  chalk  or 
upon  a  In ick  ;  the  operation  being  complete<i  either  by  ex- 
fKJSure  to  the  air,  or  in  any  of  the  vessels  and  at  any  of  the 

tt^raperatures  above  named.  In  many  instances  deticc-at ion  is 
|ierf  vrmed  by  means  of  the  air  pump,  which  is  useful  in  thos© 
*  icre  delicate  organic  boilies,  whirh  would  be  injure<l 

moderate  degrees  of  heat,   require  drjini^*     Mr. 
J^'>iit  -  process  consists  in  placing  ihe  substanec  to  be  dried 
Uor  a  fluid  to  bo  evuporatedi  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
L^lim(»,  over  a  basin  containing  sulphuric  acid,  orfome  other 
|iaob&tnnce  havinj;  yreat  alliniiy  for  water*     The  receiver  be- 
1"  '  --  '".vjfciled.  The  operation  us  left  to  itself    On  account  of 
rire  of  the  air,  the  moisture  is  readily  vaporized  and 
1-     ,  -X    ..ly  absorbiul  by  the  sulplfuric  acid  ;  and  the  vaporiza- 
tion and  absorption  continue  liU  the  substanee  is  dr)% 

l>csicnilion  may  be  carried  on  at  common  temperatures 
Ihuut  the  ptoeessot'  exhaustion  above  described;  thus  a 
in  coniaiuing  quick-lime  with  a  moist  precipitate  placed 
ibove  it-,  and  the  whole  coveted  with  ajar  or  receiver,  will 
soon  render  I  be  precipitate  dry.  Any  deliquescent  salt  may 
be  substituted  in  some  eases  for  sulphurie  aeid  or  quick- 
linae,  such,  fur  example,  as  potash,  carbonoie  of  potash,  and 
rhiortde  of  calcium. 

In  chemieal  investigations  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
^deprive  gafeous  bmlies  of  their  moisture*  I'ho  nature  of  the 
drying  substance  em ploved  must  depend  upon  Ihat  of  the 
:gas  to  be  desiccate*! :  tims  ammoniacul  gas  is  absorbed  by 
clilnride  of  calciuTn,  and  immediaiely  by  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
potash  or  carbonate  of  potash  answers  well  for  ;t :  airain, 
chiorido  of  calcium  would  be  dccompoH«l  if  exposed  to 
ftulphurou«  acid  gas  and  some  others;  potash  Yould  absorb 
them,  aud  i;s  carbonate  would  evoho  carbonic  acid,  und 
ftlso  unite  with  tliem.  In  fact  caic  must  be  taken  that  the 
deKiccjitor  exert  no  chemical  action  upon  the  substance  to 
be  tlried- 

DE8IGN.  In  the  fma  arts  the  word  design  (from  the 
Italian  dhf^nare,  to  draw)  h  employed  in  two  very  diflVrent 
SigniGrations:  in  the  hrst  place  it  it  used  merely  to  si^nitV 
the  act  of  drawing,  or  rcpre^enting  m  lines,  the  loim  of  any 
objeet ;  in  the  next  place  tl  expresses  that  combination  of 
invention  and  purpose  which  enables  the  artist  to  compose 
ft  picture  or  a  groop,  without  reference  to  the  materiil  in 
T»hieh  It  isexecuied.  Tbe  accurate  conception  of  form  and 
beauty  is  displayed  in  tbe  most  masterly  degree  in  the 
ant  lent  Greek  sculptures;  and  in  the  invention  of  appro- 
pfiuc  attitudes  and  ptrfeclion  of  physical  form  the  design  of 
the  best  Greek  sculplori  cannot  be  surpassed. 


But  of  all  the  existing  specimens  of  art  the  paintins^  of 
tlie  I'alian  masters  display  the  most  consummate  excellence 
in  desii^n.  especially  the  Florentine  and  Roman  sfhool<% 
and  nmona;  them  Raphael*8  in  particular.  The  conccptiou 
t>f  tlie  siory,  and  the  ruling:  pas-^ion  of  the  moment ;  the  selec- 
tion of  forms  appropnatc  to  the  dumb  actors  of  the  story :  tho 
invention  of  appropriate  attitudes,  not  merely  for  the  single 
fissures,  but  for  whole  groups,  artfully  disposed  in  Buch  man- 
ner as  lo  be  adapted  at  once  to  the  freedom  4)f  nature  and 
the  intention  of  the  artist  to  assign  lo  each  its  ]>osition  ac- 
cording to  its  prominence  in  the  story ;  and  tho  perfect  ex- 
ecutiou  of  the  design,  placing  before  our  eyes  in  n  palpable 
shape  the  inward  thoughts  of  the  painter,  combine  it#  ren- 
der the  design  of  Raphael's  works  the  most  perfect  in  ex- 
ist<^nee.  Michel  Angelo's  powi^r  is  more appo rent  in  llio  con- 
ception and  execution  of  forms  purely  pnysiea!,  and  his  de- 
sign is  therefore  of  a  more  limited  antl  le«s  elevated  style. 
In  proof  of  this,  a  single  figure,  a  mere  life-study  for  in- 
stance, from  his  unrivalled  band  may  be  contemplated  with 
emotions  of  admiration  and  wonder  scared}"  less  tL»jn  those 
whicii  we  feel  when  the  whole  of  his  greatest  work  is  before 
us.  Raphael  designed  not  merely  to  overawe  the  spectator 
with  physical  vastness,  but  to  elevate  him  above  the  visible 
world.  Human  suffering,  superhuman  inspiration,  and 
divine  beni^jmty  are  subjects  within  the  reach  of  his  penciL 
The  torture<l  figure  of  the  chastised  Anani:is,  the  terrible 
power  inspired  into  Peter,  the  prophetic  absorption  of  the 
pn>pliet  near  lum,  pjinting  with  his  finger  to  the  source  of 
that  power,  bring  nilo  the  design  of  that  one  picture  (the 
Death  J  the  most  awful  and  sublime  speculations  j  and,  if 
it  is  second  to  the  Transftu^u ration,  it  is  no  leis  a  model  of 
perfection  in  design. 

The  student  in  design  may  discover  the  means  by  which 
former  artists  attained  ilieir  pewter,  by  copying  and  nnalysing 
their  works,  namely,  the  sculptures  of  Greece,  aud  the  worka 
of  the  old  masters.  But  he  must  avoid  following  the  im» 
plied  tidvice  of  Reynold^*,  to  do  no  belter  than  store  his  mind 
with  their  thtiughts,  and  give  them  forth  second-hand  aa 
his  own.  That  the  greatest  poets  and  painters  have  bor- 
rowed IS  no  apidog)  for  an  education  which  recommends  only 
Wrrowing :  to  appropriate  with  justice  and  effect  the 
thought  of  another,  the  borrower  must  be  at  least  as  great 
as  the  original  inventor.  A  figure  from  Raphael  in  a  poor 
design  is  "only  a  mocker)'  and  a  foil  to  the  poverty  of  the 
rest.  The  legitimate  object  of  study,  or  that  piirt  of  study 
which  seeks  to  shorten  the  proixss  of  education,  is  to  di'ico* 
vifr  the  mode  which  other  artists  have  pursued  in  disciplin 
ing  their  minds,  and  eyes,  and  liaiids.  in  order  to  eompro^ 
heiid  and  express  the  nature  which  they  had  to  portray^ 
In  this  way  the  student  teams,  not  to  pilfer  the  works  of 
othets,  but  to  turn  to  the  be^t  account  his  own  ability  ond 
industry,  to  produce  originals  instead  of  mere  copies.  Tbe 
study  of  the  best  jioeLs,  of  histories,  and  the  lives  of  indi%i- 
dualn,  of  emotions  ca^unlly  displayed  in  the  events  of  daily 
life,  and  in  fact  everything  that  helps  to  teach  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  the  working  of  its  internal  feehngs, 
combined  with  an  accurate  knowled'j^e  of  those  external 
forms  which  must  enter  into  every  compositian,  will  con* 
duce  to  the  development  of  a  power  of  original  design.  For 
technical  points  no  work  approaches  in  utility  to  the  7Vra- 
the  on  l\iintin^  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

DESIGN,  ARCHITECTURAL.  Tlie  scheme,  idea, 
or,  OS  it  is  more  usually  termed,  the  design,  whetner  for 
on  intended  building  or  that  of  one  already  erected,  is 
shown  by  means  of  a  series  of  diagrams  or  drawings,  w*hich 
being  exact  geometrical  representations,  thercforo  too 
technical  and  formal  to  satisfy  those  who  look  at  I  hem  as 
pictures,  and  likewise  in  some  degree  imperfect  as  separate 
representations,  yet,  taken  one  with  another,  convey  a 
much  more  exact  and  complete  notion  of  tlie  whole,  both 
internally  and  externally,  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  mode  of  delineation:  because  they  not  only  exhibit 
the  aciual  furmtand  dimensions  as  tbcy  really  exi»t,  and  not 
merely  as  Ibey  appear  to  the  eye  according  to  the  Miuation 
of  the  spectator;  but  reveal  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  fabric, 
together  with  many  particulars  that  are  concealed  from 
view  in  the  edifice.  Such  drawings  consist  of  ;  Aj«,  ehva- 
ttoriy  and  tection,  besides  others  of  d^luitt,  or  purti  *it  iarj^e; 
and  their  number  will  depend  cither  upon  the  naiUR'of  the 
building,  that  is,  on  its  being  more  or  Itfsa  complex,  or  as 
it  iv  intended  to  thow  it  more  or  less  fully. 

Although  a  certain  prejudice  exists  agaiiiiit  s^ich  dfftW 
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ings,  on  the  score  of  their  being  too  technical  and  difficult, 
they  become,  when  once  explained,  intelligible  enough  to 
any  person  of  common  capacity,  however  ignorant  he  may 
be  or  architecture.  To  begin  with  the  plan  (the  plant,  or 
plot,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  by  old  writers),  as  the  first 
in  natural  order>  it  being  that  which  must  be  determined 
upon  before  tlie  walls  can  be  raised, — it  may  no  less  briefly 
than  clearly  be  described  as  the  map  of  the  building ;  con- 
sequently, any  one  who  understands  geographical  or  topo- 

raphical  plans  of  that  kind  can  be  at  no  loss  to  compre- 

cod  the  nature  of  an  architectural  one;  the  latter 
being  a  far  more  exact  and  less  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional representation  than  the  other  class.  By  means 
of  the  plan  we  distinguish  most  clearly  the  exact  shape 
and  extent  of  the  buUding  as  regards  the  space  on  which 
it  stands ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  internal  arrange- 
ment, with  the  forms,  number,  and  areas  of  the  rooms 
and  passages  into  wbich  it  is  dividea;  and  the  situation 
and  width  of  the  doors,  windows,  fire-places,  staircases, 
&c. ;  t\ui  solid  and  raised  parts,  such  as  walls,  columns, 
piers,  &c.,  being  shaded,  anq  the  voids  or  apertures  in  the 
walls,  such  as  doors  and  windows,  being  left  white.  For 
every  story  of  a  building  there  must  be  a  separate  plan, 
although  it  is  not  usual  in  books  of  designs  to  give  more 
than  those  of  the  ground-floor  and  the  principal  one  above 
it,  from  which  tli^  arrangement  and  size  of  the  rooms 
above  them  may  bo  tolerably  well  guessed  at,  unless  thei'e 
should  happen  to  be  some  uncommon  deviation  in  such 
respects  from  those  below.  Plans  may  further  be  distin- 
guished as  simple  or  detailed :  the  former  arc  mere  Jbor- 
plans,  indicating  no  more  than  belongs  to  the  floor  and 
walls,  while  the  latter  describe,  by  means  of  dotted  lines 
on  the  floor,  the  projection  of  cornices,  the  compartments 
of  ceilings,  or  the  groming  and  cofiering  of  those  which  are 
vaulted  or  arched ;  likewise  domes  and  skylights.  Or  else, 
instead  of  expressing  what  belong  to  the  ceiling  plane,  a 
plan  of  this  kind  is  made  to  indicate  the  pavement  of 
floors,  the  situation  of  statues,  sideboards,  bookcases,  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  particularly  of  the  beds  in  sleep- 
ing-rooms, the  position  of  which  is  of  material  importance. 
Sometimes,  too,  plans  are  given  showing  the  exterior  of 
the  roof  of  the  building,  with  its  chimney-stacks,  gutters, 
skylights,  dormer-windows,  parapets,  &c. 

Another  species  of  plan  is  that  termed  a  block-plan, 
namely,  a  map  displaying  the  general  mass  of  the  building, 
together  with  its  locality,  either  in  regard  to  other  edifices 
or  not,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  such  plans  are  an  exceed- 
ingly useAil  accompaniment  to  others,  because  they  serve 
to  make  us  acquainted  not  only  with  the  structure  itself, 
but  with  its  situation.  From  a  ground-plan  alone,  for 
instance,  of  St.  Paul's,  all  that  could  be  learnt  in  respect 
to  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  insulated, 
whereas  a  block-plan  would  show  the  precise  form  and  ex- 
tent of  the  surrounding  area ;  how  confined  and  irregular 
it  is,  and  how  fxkt  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  back  the 
houses  in  some  places  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole  to  uni- 
formity. Plans  of  this  kind  are,  in  fact,  special  maps  laid 
down  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  therefore  more  exact  and 
detailed,  although  less  comprehensive  than  ordinary  ones. 

An  elevation  (formerly  termed  an  '  upright,'  in  Italian 
alzatOf  in  German  at^friis)  may  be  described  as  a  vertical 
plan,  showing  the  front  or  one  external  face  of  the  building 
as  raised  upon  the  plan ;  it  therefore  gives  the  precise  forms 
and  measurements  of  every  part,  delineated  geometrically 
according  to  scale,  and  not  as  they  appear  according  to  dis- 
tance or  the  accidents  of  perspective,  whether  depending 
on  the  level  at  which  the  eye  is  placed,  or  as  the  building 
happens  to  be  viewed  parallcUy,  or  more  or  less  obliquely. 
"Wnen  the  elevation  is  a  single  K;eneral  plane,  as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  Travellers^  Club  House,  in  London,  it 
will  not  differ  very  much  from  a  direct  front  view,  the  projec- 
tions being  only  those  of  the  cornice,  the  dressings  of  the  win- 
dows, &c.,  which  are  rendered  manifest,  and  may  be  mea- 
sured from  their  profiles;  consequently,  an  eye  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  drawings  cannot  be  puzzled.  It  is  necessary, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  person  should  understand  the  j)rin- 
ciple  of  geometrical  drawing  before  he  can  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  subject,  and  judge  what  its  actual  appearance 
would  be,  if  it  consists  of  several  planes  or  se[  arate  eleva- 
tions placed  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  all  standing  upon 
the  same,  line,  and  without  their  returns  or  the  planus  per- 
pendicular to  and  connecting  them  together,  being  shown ; 


because,  unless  the  plan  is  also  seen,  the  shadows  alone 
servo  to  indicate  what  parts  project  and  what  recede  beyond 
the  general  line  of  the  front,  and  in  what  degree  they  do 
so,  the  shadows  being  at  an  angle  of  45^  whereby  they  are 
made  equal  td  the  projection  of  the  part  which  occasions 
them,  beyond    the   plane    or    surface  they  are    thrown 
upon.     This   may  be  easily  exemplified    by  St    Pbiu1*s 
Cathedral:    in   a  geometrical   elevation  of    the  western 
front,  the  shadowing  informs  us  (without  referring  to  the 
plan)  that  the  columns  in  the  centre  are  at  some  distance 
trom  tne  wall  behind  them,  yet  do  not  form  a  projecting 
portico  (or  porticoes,  one  above  the  other) ;  for  that  woulj 
cast  a  shadow  from  itself  on  the  building ;  but  that  the  parts 
behind  the  columns  recede  inwards.    Again,  we  should 
perceive  the  whole  of  the  cupola  just  as  if  it  were  immedi* 
ately  over  the  front,  and  between  the  two  western  towers.  The 
only  thing  to  indicate  the  contrary  is,  that  the  shadows  woaM 
be  less  fdhsible,  and  a  tint  would  be  thrown  over  it,  by  way  of 
expressing  distance ;  and  although,  independently  of  that, 
no  architect  would  imagine  it  to  be  so  placed,  yet  it  would 
be  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  dbtance  from  the 
front,  there  being  no  shadow  cast  upon  it  by  any  other 
part  of  the  building.    Consequently,  this  would  remain  to 
be  ascertained,  either  from  the  ground-plan  or  from  a  lateral 
elevation  of  the  building,  in  which  the  cupola  would  be 
shown  above  the  transept.    One  particular  in  which  eleva- 
tions differ  materially  from  other  drawings  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  objects  themselves,  is,  that  no  distinction 
is  made  between  curved  horizontal  lines  and  straight  ones: 
so  that  whether  the  part  be  a  plane  or  curved  surfhce,  can  be 
understood  only  from  the  shadowing,  unless  there  happens 
to  be  something  that  assists  in  denoting  cur\'ature  of  plan. 
Thus,  the  mounings  of  the  base  of  a  column  are  all  struslit 
lines ;  consequently,  without  shadow  to  express  rotundity, 
we  could  not  determine  whether  they  belonged  to  a  flat  or 
round  surface,   unless  the  shaft  be  fluted,  in  which  case 
the  flutes  will  diminish  in  width,  according  to  their  distance 
from  the  centre,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  cuts  in 
the  article  Column,  pp.  385  and  386.     So  likewise,  in  re- 
spect to  a  tower  without  either  apertures  or  vertical  lines 
regularly  placed,  we  cannot  judge  whether  it  be  circular  or 
not ;  whereas,  if  there  be  either,  they  suffice  to  show  flat 
the  surface  is  curved,  although  represented  only  in  outline: 
because  the  apertures  and  the  spaces  between  them  would 
become  narrower  in  proportion  as  they  arc  more  distant 
from  the  centre,  and  their  reveals,  or  inner  surfaces,  would 
appear.    Still,  without  shadow,  we  should  not  know  whether 
the  surface  was  convex  or  concave,  except  by  referring  to 
the  plan,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  being  no 
difference  between  the  two  as  regards  outline  alone.    This 
will  be  obvious  when  it  is  understood  that  the  elevations 
of  cur\ed  surfaces  are  projected,  as  it  is  termed,  from  their 
plans,  by  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  geometricsl 
plane  of  representation,  which  determine  where  the  vertical 
lines  to  be  shown  in  the  elevation  will  fall,  and  the  distances 
between  them ;  consequently,  whether  the  elevation  be  pro- 
jected from  a  convex  or  concave  plan,  the  result  will  be  the 
same.    When  no  curved  parts  occur  in  the  elevation,  the  pro- 
cess just  described  is  superfluous,  because  the  measurements 
may  be  taken  at  once  from  the  plan.    The  same  method, 
however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  employed  for  polygonal 
figures  as  for  circular  or  curved  ones.    Thus,  of  an  octagon 
t&ee  sides  would  be  shown  in  elevation  :  yet,  although  of 
the  same  width,  the  two  diagonal  or  oblique  ones  will  appear 
narrower  than  that  seen  directly  in  front;  and  the  same 
applies  to  all  oblique  surfaces,  let  the  angle  they  arc  placed 
at  be  what  it  may ;  and  to  such  likewise  as  are  oblique  to 
the  horizon  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  vertical.     Hence  a 
roof  terminated  by  gables  or  pediments  at  the  ends  of  the 
elevation  will,  as  regards  outline,  be  drawn  as  an  upright 
plane,  and  the  sloping  lines  of  the  pediment  will  appear 
vertical. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  circumstance,  wliich 
are  apt  to  perplex  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  geo- 
metrical drawings  because  they  are  not  satisfactory  as  •  pic^ 
tures,'  a  person  at  all  accustomed  to  them  is  so  far  froit 
being  in  danger  of  misconceiving  them,  that  it  would  re- 
Quire  an  effort  on  his  part  to  imagine  the  objects  other 
than  what  the  drawings  are  intend^  to  express — \o  fancy 
a  semicircular  projection  to  be  a  plane,  or  the  profile  of  a 
pediment  to  be  upright 

Nevertheless,  although  the  whole  may  be  perfectly  well 


il,  it  is  not  always  that  siifficfent  amwanc©  is 
madet  even  by  arcliites^ts  themselvos,  for  the  great  differ' 
enoc  which  aometimea  occurs  between  an  elevulion  and  the 
building  itself;  or  that  the  real  effect  is  duly  considered  Imj- 
forehand.  Recourse  is  therefore  oecasioniilly  had  to  what  is 
termed  a  perspecth^e  elevation — a  kind  of  conventional 
representation,  pujlly  geometrical,  partly  perspective,  and 
comhinin^  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  both  modes^ 
although  strictly  neither  of  them  As  in  elevations  of  the 
usual  kind,  the  building  is  shoivn  exactly  parallel  to  the 
pict\ire,  \nth  the  point  of  sight  precL^ely  in  the  centre,  at 
Ihe  proper  height  from  the  ground,  and  as  far  as  rej^ards 
the  first  or  principal  plane,  is  treated  as  any  other  geome- 
trical drawing;  but  the  parts  beyond  this  plane  are  thrown 
into  perspective  so  as  to  show  the  sides  of  projections,  the 
sotlit  of  entaMaturus,  the  ceding  and  pavement  within  por- 
ticoes and  how  much  of  a  dome  or  other  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, stanthng  back  from  the  front,  would  be  concealed 
from  vieWj  at  a  given  dntaace.  It  may  be  further  obseried, 
that  elevations,  both  th^jse  of  the  above  description  and 
such  as  are  strictly  geomelriHal,  hate  very  frequently  a 
pictorial  character  given  them,  not  only  by  colouring  as 
well  a^i  by  shadowing,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  sky 
and  background.  Yet  it  would  be  better  were  such  ac- 
eofDjKUiiment  no  more  than  what  is  just  su^cient  to  relieve 
the  buildini^v  instead  of  being  extended  over  the  whole 
drawing*  and  carefully  worked  up  ;  because  it  is  calculated 
to  iMjduce  the  eye,  while,  by  making  too  great  pretensions 
Ui  the  character  of  a  picture,  it  causes  the  elevation  itself' 
to  appear  offensively  formal  and  unnatural.  In  faeti  rmlline 
elevations  (which  m<>tie  is  now  generally  adopted  in  modern 
architectural  publications,  especially  foreign  ones)  are  pre- 
amble to  those  which  are  shMowed,  as  they  exhibit  all  tlie 
larms  more  distinctly,  and  atlmit  of  being  measured  with 
much  greater  exactness.  They  do  nwt,  indeed,  convey  any 
notion  of  eilect ;  yet  that  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with 
la  such  di-avrings,  particularly  if  they  be  acc^ompanied  by 
pers|>ectivo  vitws. 

We  tmw  come  to  spoak  of  sections^  which  are  for  the 
interior  what  elevations  are  for  the  exterior  of  a  building* 
A  section  or  profile  (in  French  coupe^  Italian  spaccato^ 
German  diircfischmiL )  is  a  plane  cutting  through  the  struc- 
ture on  some  line  of  its  plan»  and  showing  the  thickness  of 
tile  walls  and  Uoors,  the  heights  of  the  rooms,  the  terms 
dnd  profiles  of  ceilings,  whetlier  plain  or  decorated,  tlat, 
cotea,  or  arched  ;  aluo  the  exact  forms  of  domes  and  sky- 
ligbts.  In  fact  it  axhibils  all  the  separate  elevations  of  the 
tuorns  intersected  by  such  plane,  that  is,  the  elevation  of 
that  side  of  them  ivhich  faces  or  lies  behind  the  plane  of 
representation.  In  addition  to  the  particulars  just  enumc- 
imted,  we  are  by  this  means  made  acquainted  with  a  variety 
of  others,  in  regard  to  which  a  plan  cannot  be  made  to 
if|!tird  any  in  formation .  The  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be 
M«>eriained  by  the  plan  as  well  as  by  a  section;  so  also 
mi^^ht  ilie  height  of  the  rooms  be  expressed  in  the  former 
by  means  of  15  go  re. s  as  the  other  dimensions  generally  are  j 
and  the  form  and  size  of  the  windows  may  bo  learned  from 
the  elevations;  still  we  should  not  know  what  ore  the 
heights  of  the  doors,  how  they  are  panelled  and  decorated, 
nor  what  is  the  form  of  the  chimney-pieces,  &c. ;  nor  be 
able  lo  judge  so  well  of  the  general  proportions  of  the  apart- 
ments. Besides  which,  sections  may  he  made  to  show 
much  more  than  what  belongs  to  the  architerture  alone, 
lor  there  are  many  instances  in  which  furniture,  pictures, 
and  other  decorations  and  fittings-up,  iire  intrinlurcd;  and 
unless  this  be  done,  a  section  is  apt  to  have  a  naked  ap- 
pearance, except  the  architecture  itself  be  particularly  in- 
teresting and  rich.  For  detailed  and  filled-up  sections  it 
is  usual  to  employ  outline,  with  the  walls  and  lloors  shaded. 
tile  former  as  more  solid  being  made  much  darker  than  \ 
the  latter.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevations  of  the  ' 
rooms  themselves  are  shadowetl,  the  thir  kivess  of  the  inter- 
sected walls,  &c.  are  leiY  white,  m  order  to  prevent  con- 
fusion and  exhibit  the  profiles  belter.  It  should  be  oh- 
icfved,  too,  that  in  sections  of  ihi*  latter  description,  it  is 
the  practice  to  throw  a  shadow  from  the  side  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  rotjms.  as  if  it  were  a  model  of  the  building 
really  cut  through;  thus  producing  an  effect  both  dis- 
agreeable and  unnatural,  and  by  no  means  assisting  towards 
rendenng  the  representation  more  intelligible.  ludeetl,  m- 
4iApensable  and  interesting  as  they  are,  sections  are  a  far 
mor^  conventional  mode  of  drawing  than  elevations,  be- 


cause they  T#Tpi*e«eflt  a  building  m  it  nef?^  etn  !»e  leefi  it 
all,  except  where  the  front  of  a  house  has  bfc4?n  taken  down 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it,  while  the  tl<K)rs  and  par- 
tition-walls are  lefl  standing ;  in  which  case  any  one  may 
obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  sec  Hon,  but  of  one 
seen  in  perspective.  Besides  general  sections  showing  the 
whole  of  a  building  from  top  to  bottom,  there  are  frequently 
partial  one;?,  showing  only  the  rooms  on  one  Hoor,  or  even  a 
single  room,  when  it  is  desired  to  show  it  on  f,  larger  scale 
than  could  conveniently  be  done  any  other  way.  Or  in* 
stead  tif  this,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  a  plan  of  the 
room  with  each  of  its  elevations  or  lides  drown  around  if, 
as  if  laid  down  flat  on  the  ground^  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  apartment  is  described ;  for  the  ceiling  inay 
be  represented  on  the  plan  itself.  HorijEontaJ  sections 
again  are  occaHonally  made  use  of,  in  order  to  show  more 
accurately  than  can  be  done  upon  a  plan,  not  only  the 
ceiling  and  its  ornaments,  but  the  foflits  of  entablatures,  of 
window  recesses  ami  door-cases,  also  the  capitals  of  columns 
and  their  projection. 

Although  not  in  general  use,  there  are  likewise  many 
other  monies  and  combinations  which  deserve  to  be  pointed 
out*  One  of  them  is  that  of  elevation  and  section  united ; 
that  is,  one  half  the  drawing  shows  half  the  elevation, 
which,  as  far  as  understanding  it,  fully  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  an  entire  one ;  while  the  other  half  shows  half  the 
section.  Another  is  that  of  sectional  perspf^ctive  view, 
which,  while  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  section  in  regard 
to  showing  the  exact  form»  profiles,  and  measurements, 
on  the  tirst  plane,  intersecting  the  structure,  gives  also  a 
picture  of  its  interior  just  as  it  would  appear  in  any  other 
drawing;  of  the  kind;  the  only  diflerence  being,  that  in  this 
case  the  drawing  extends  beyond  the  interior,  while  in 
other  views  it  is  bounded  by  and  confined  within  it.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  lo  ohsene  that  such  a  mode  is  suited  only 
for  showing  a  single  space,  and  not  one  divided  into  sopai-ate 
rooms.  It  is  exceedingly  wel!  calculated  for  displaying  the 
interior  of  a  portico,  as  it  admits  of  the  situation  of  the 
eolurans  in  front  being  shown  by  the  foreground  being 
made  a  perspective  p!an. 

Besides  the  usual  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  Ihore 
tnust  likewise  be  dehiiU  or  parls  at  large^  answering  in 
some  respect  to  what  are  termed  working  dm  wings;  sitice 
without  these  we  can  judge  only  of  the  general  design,  hut 
not  of  its  minutiae  and  linishing,  whether  belonging  to  deco- 
ration or  constructions — and  far  more  may  be  learned,  and 
that  too  more  satisfiiclorily,  by  studying  a  single  good  ex- 
ample thoroughly,  than  by  looking  at  many  which  are 
only  imperfertly  described.  It  is  therefore  to  he  regretted 
that  published  designs,  unless  they  happen  to  be  those  of 
actual  buddings,  are  so  exceedingly  defective  in  this  respect, 
generally  showing  no  more  than  a  couple  of  plans  with  one 
or  two  elevations,  while,  although  so  very  essential,  sections 
are  entirely  omitted.  In  order  to  illustrate  a  subject  pro- 
perly* not  only  should  there  l>e  a  plan  of  every  floor  and 
an  elevation  of  every  side,  but  sections,  both  longitudinal 
and  transverse,  and  as  many  of  each  as  the  nature  of  the 
plan  may  require. 

Having  done  thus  much  to  show  the  whole  anatomy  of 
the  structure,  we  may  then  provide  perspective  views  lioth 
of  the  exterior  and  principal  parts  of  the  interior,  in  order 
to  show  the  character  and  effect,  which^  without  such 
drawings,  can  be  judged  of  only  piecemeal,  and  inade- 
quately even  by  those  who  perfectly  understand  the  others. 
Yet  however  satisfactory  as  a  representation^  a  perspective 
view  of  an  interior  must  still  leave  much  to  conjecture,  as 
one  of  the  sides  or  ends  of  it  cannot  possibly  bo  shown, 
while  of  the  others  two  will  be  more  or  less  foreshortened, 
so  that  if  there  be  deep  receding  pnrts  in  the/n,  they  can 
be  but  imperfectly  seen, — perhnps  may  be  quite  misunder- 
stood ;  or  can  be  well  understood  only  by  the  aid  of  (4un 
and  section.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  an  interior  would 
i*equire  two  or  even  more  perspe*  tive  drawings  in  order  to 
show  it  completely.  But  with  every  part  of  the  building 
thus  fully  made  out  and  der^crihcd  in  drawings^  the  whole 
may  he  understood  as  welt,  in  some  respects  evctj  bctlcr. 
than  by  a  model  of  it;  R>rbe-ides  that  the  latter  ran  do 
very  litJlc  townrda  showing  the  interior — certainly  noi  its 
ertcct,  there  is  this  drawback  attending  it^  that  it  conveys 
no  idea  of  Mtuntion  f  r  loraliry,  and  that,  instead  of  the  eye 
being  cuufined  either  as  to  due  distance  or  height,  it  vitvvs* 
it  fiom  points  from  which  the  building  itself  can  never 
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be  seen  under  any  circumstances.  Neither  has  it  the 
accompaniment  of  sky,  background,  foreground :  a  model 
exhibits  the  mere  building  alone— as  it  is,  certainly, 
yet  not  as  it  appears;  for  it  is  seldom  any  attempt  is 
made  to  give  the  proper  local  colouring — at  least  to 
do  more  than  merely  hint  at  it.  By  means  of  perspec- 
tive views,  on  the  contrary,  provided  they  bo  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  judiciously  chosen,  and  not  de- 
ceptively embellished  with  effecte  of  rare  occurrence,  we 
may  obtain  a  most  accurate  idea  both  of  the  architecture 
anu  of  all  its  local  accompaniments  and  accessories,  whether 
ftivourablo  or  the  contrary.  Of  bircTs-eye  views  of  build- 
ings [Bird's-Eyb]  we  have  said  nothing,  both  because  they 
are  now  seldom  made  use  ot  and  because  we  consider  them 
not  only  most  awkward,  disagreeable,  and  unnatural  repre- 
sentations in  themselves,  but  as  altogether  supertluous,  if  a 
building  is  properly  described  by  the  other  modes,  or  even 
bv  a  block-plan  and  elevation  alone. 

DESMAHIS.  JOSEPH-FRANgOlS-EDOUARD  DE 
CORSEMBLEU,  was  born  in  the  year  1722,  at  Sully-sur- 
Loire.    His  father  designed  him  for  the  law,  but  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  eijghteen  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  Voltaire,  and  admitted  into 
high  society.    He  distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of 
little  poems,  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  in 
their  day,  but  which,  as  most  of  them  are  suited  to  parti- 
cular persons  and  occasions,  and  moreover  are  filled  with 
mythological  allusions,  have  little  interest  at  present.    The 
Greek  mythology  was  put  to  a  peculiar  use  m  the  days  of 
Louis  XiV.  and  those  of  our  own  Queen  Anne ;  poems 
were  written  altogether  in  the  court  taste,  and  yet  perpetual 
references  were  made  to  pagan  gods.     Not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  made  to  write  m  the  true  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
as  Shelley  and  other  modern  poets,  who  have  chosen  my- 
thological subjects,  have  done  of  late.    Hence  a  variety  of 
little  works,  which*  acc^uired  a  great  reputation  during  the 
reign  of  a  certain  fashion,  have  fallen  into  oblivion  on  that 
fsishion  having  passed  away.     The  poems  of   Desmahis 
are  precisely  of  this  class.     He  wrote  si>iuo  comedies,  of 
which  •  L'lmpertinent*  was  very  successful  in  its  day,  but 
attempts  to  revive  it  have  proveli  ineffectual,  and  La  Harpe 
has  censured  it  pretty  seveiel).     Desmahis  was  greatly 
hlameil  for  the  articles  *  Fat*  and  *  Femme*  in  the  *  Ency- 
clopedic.'   Instead  of  writing  something  that  contained 
information,  he  only  made  two  satirical  essays  in  the  style 
of  Rochefoucauld.     He  died  in  17G1. 
DESMARAIS.    [Reoniek.] 

DESMOND,  and  EARLS  OF  DESMOND.  [Clark 
and  Cork.] 

DESPOTISM.    [Monarchy.] 

DESSALl'NES,  JACQUES,  a  negro  from  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  was  imported  into  the  It  rench  colony  of  St 
Domingo  as  a  slave.  Having  become  free  like  all  his  fellow 
slaves  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  4th  February,  1794,  he 
soon  figured  among  the  foremost  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  against  the  white  rx>lonists.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  negro  chief,  Toussaint  TOuverture,  who  made  him  his 
first  lieutenant.  His  intrepidity,  his  extreme  activity  and 
quickness  of  movements,  distinguished  him  in  the  war 
ai^ainst  the  French  troops,  and  particularly  against  geneials 
Rigaud  and  Leclerc  in  1802.  After  Toussaint*s  capture  by 
the  French,  Dessalines  submitted  for  awhile,  and  accepted 
an  amnesty,  but  he  was  soon  ailer  at  the  head  of  a  new  insur- 
rection against  general  Rochambeau,Leclerc's  successor,  and 
cuntributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the  blacks  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Marc,  which  decided  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by 
the  French  in  October,  1803.  Dessalines  encouraged  a 
general  massacre  of  the  whites,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  In  1SU4  he  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor 
of  Haiti,  under  the  name  of  Jac(iues  I.,  and  established  his 
court  in  imitation  of  that  which  Bonaparte  had  just  formed 
in  France.  But  his  cruelty  and  aibitrary  conduct  towards 
his  former  comrades  led  to  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  the  negro  chief  Chrislophe,  and  Pethion,  a 
mulatto.  They  rose  upon  Dessalines  at  a  review,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1806,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Christophe  suc- 
ceeded him  as  emperor  of  Haiti,  by  the  name  of  Henri  I. 

DESSAU.  ANHALT,  a  Saxon  duchy  in  the  north-west 
of  Germ  iny,  bounded,  where  its  limits  do  not  touch  the 
other  duchies  of  Anhalt,  Bernburg  and  Cothen,  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  It  is  composed  of  six  de- 
taelied  i)ortions  of  territorv.  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 


Elbe,  Mulde,  Fuhne,  and  Wipper ;  and  they  ore  subdivided 
into 
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The  duchy  has  an  area  of  about  357  square  miles :  it  ex- 
tends from  1^30' to  12**  35' E.  long.;  its  most  southeriy 
point  is  in  51**  39',  and  its  most  nortnerly  in  52**  T  N.  lat 
With  the  exception  of  some  high  eround  in  the  baiUwick  of 
Sandersleben,  it  presents  a  uniform  and  beautiful  jiaan, 
the  surface  rising  slightly  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbeud 
Mulde.  The  character  of  the  soil  varies  considerablv;  the 
districts  adjoining  the  Fuhne  and  Wipper  are  highly  cul- 
tivated,  and  fertile  in  grain,  vegeUbles,  &c.  •  the  vicinity  of 
iie  Elbe  and  Mulde  is  noted  for  its  rich  meadotiri  ^mdpai- 
tures ;  but  the  soil  of  Zerbst  is  poor  and  hungry,  ana  maof 
parts  of  Dessau  Proper  are  sandy  heaths.  In  general  it  wgf 
be  said  that  the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  an 
extremely  fertile,  and  on  the  right  bank  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive. A  fifth  part  of  the  surface  of  Anhalt-Deseau  it 
covered  by  wood.s  and  forests,  which  occupy  about  seraly* 
three  square  miles,  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about 
Worlitz,  Oranienbaura,  &c.,  and  firom  the  abundanee  ef 
game  still  render  the  duchy  as  famed  in  Germany  as  ia 
former  times. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  traverses  Anbalt- 
Dessau  from  east  to  west,  and  divides  it  into  two  very  ia- 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  larger  lies  ou  the  left  bank:  ill 
banks  are  defended  by  strong  dams,  called  '  the  SlbevaO,* 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  inundations  which  at  tinm 
devastate  the  adjacent  lands.  The  Eloe  separates  Zeriiit 
from  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  is  traversed  by  a  fijioif* 
bridge,  about  three  miles  north  of  Dessau.  All  tfa 
streams  in  the  duchy  are  tributaries  of  this  river,  eitber 
directly  or  indirectly ;  those  of  any  importance  which  flo» 
directly  into  it  are  the  Mulde,  a  navigable  stream,  vdl 
known  for  its  salmon,  which  comes  firom  the  bailiwick  of 
Alsleben,  receives  the  Wipper,  and  meets  the  Elbe  at 
Henscheinen  above  Dessau,  and  the  Ruthe,  which  enfeoi 
the  duchy  from  Zerbst.  The  minor  streams,  indirectly 
tributary  to  the  Elbe,  are  the  Taube,  Wipper,  Fuhne  (the 
only  native  river  of  Anhalt-Dessau),  and  the  Zietheor 
Zittau,  which  flows  into  the  Fuhne :  the  three  first  uniting 
their  waters  with  the  Saale,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe.  V» 
duchy  is  full  of  •stillinge,'  narrow    tracts  of  suoccsave 

Eonds  or  pieces  of  water,  which  bear  evident  tiaoes  of 
aving  been  parts  sf  the  Ibrmer  beds  of  rivers ;  they  pa^ 
tially  skirt  the  course  both  of  the  Mulde  and  Elbe.  Tbere 
are  a  number  of  lakes  also,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Polnhi, 
situated  between  the  Mulde  and  Elbe,  and  close  to  their 
confluence ;  the  high  road  firom  Dessau  to  Orauicnhanm 
passes  across  it  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  resting  eo 
stone  pier^.  Lake  Schonitz  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
connected  with  Lakes  Rehsen,  Rottingen,  and  Dobritz.  But 
the  most  picturesque  is  Lake  Worlitz,  which  is  also  con- 
nected with  Lake  Hottingcn.  All  the^e  receive  their  witen 
from  the  Elbe,  and  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  once  been 
portions  of  an  old  bed  of  that  river. 

The  climate  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  temperate  and  healihy, 
though  the  inhabitants  suffer  at  times  from  fevers  and 
other  diseases  occasioned  by  inundations. 

The  industry  of  the  people,  encouraged  by  the  patemil 
care  of  the  government,  who  introduced  the  English  system 
of  husbandry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  bas 
brought  almost  every  available  tract  under  cultivation,  and 
placed  the  duchy  in  a  situation  to  produce  more  grain  than 
Its  wants  require :  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  fruit  and 
vegetables.  It  grows  all  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  com, 
as  well  as  hops,  hemp  and  flax,  pulse,  succory,  madder,  to- 
bacco, rape  seed  (from  which  about  210  tons  of  oil  are  an- 
nually obtained).  Buckwheat  is  raised  in  Zerbst,  and  yields 
large  crops  in  wet  seasons. 
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Tliere  are  no  nimes  in  Anliult-Dessau,  nor  any  qname*, 
except  those  of  limestone  in  the  baiUwit'k  of  Sandersleben : 
neither  htis  any  advantag^e  yc?t  been  tukpn  uf  the  l>ed^  of 
salt  near  Grtibzii^  and  San  tie  rsl  eh  en.  lliere  are  heds  of 
ooal  near  the  last-meniioited  place,  wlicre  ako  gypsiim 
is  dug  ;  and  at  Qualeiitlorf  a  species  uf  agate  is'fuund 
which,  when  polished  Jias  the  appearance  of  diainond,^.  The 
soil  near  Zerbst  ia  nnpre«^nated  with  iron,  and  there  are 
chalyheate  iprin^s  in  this  quarter.  Here  and  there  potters* 
clav  and  porcelain  earth  are  obtained. 

6ame  is  so  imp«irtant  a  profliicl  of  the  dnchy  that  the 
seigTi^rial  revenues  derived  from  boars  alone  have  at  times 
amounted  to  6000  rix  dollars  (about  850/.)  a  yean  In  1688 
we  are  told  that  215  of  these  animals,  some  of  them  weit;h- 
ing  from  4^  to  5^  cwt.  each*  were  taken  in  one  day.  During 
the  twenty  years*  interval,  1810  to  182y,  19,859  red  deer 
and  boars,  including  2-159  of  the  latter,  were  caught  or 
killed  The  lakea  and  rivers  afford  a  ^ood  supply  of  fl^h, 
amonf^  whirh  the  salmon  of  thi?  Mulde  is  highly  esteemed  ; 
of  this  fLsh  the  produce  fur  the  seven  years,  1817 — 1823, 
was  3348.  Sluidrwh  and  sturgeons  of  large  Hize  are  caught, 
and  the  lamprey  h  at  times  plentiful  in  the  Mulde^ 

Tl»e  duchy  of  An  halt- Dessau,  23  years  before  the  duchy 
ofZerbstwas  united  to  it  in  1  7 70^  contained  31*909  inha- 
titanis:  in  1787  it  had  increased  to  36,093;  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  in  17iJ3,  it  was  estimated  at  3S,  U<H),  exclusive  of 
upwards  of  I0,'0o0  for  Zerkst :  in  1812  the  united  territory 
had  a  population  of  53,608,  including  13,60ft  for  Zerhst,  at 
Ifia&t  according  to  Crome*s  returns.  If  he  be  correct,  the 
mimbers  must  have  fallen  ofiF  iti  the  six  years  succeeding, 
inasmuch  as  ihej  did  not  amount  to  more  than  52,947  at 
the  time  of  the  ceiif^us  in  1818.  The  suhftet|nenl  returns  in 
1830  slate  the  number  of  houses  in  the  whole  duchv  to  he 
829.%  and  of  inhabitants  57,6^29,  of  whom  1 125  were  lloman 
Catholics  and  1614  Jews.  The  males  amounted  to  27,471, 
and  the  females  to  30,158.  In  the  towns  there  w^ere  4310 
htiu<e?i  and  31,492  inhabitanUs;  and  in  the  rural  districts 
SObi  houses  and  26,1 37  inhabitants^.  Lindner  observes  that 
the  duchy  is  more  densely  peopled  than  the  other  two  du- 
chies of  Anhalt,  Bernburg  and  Githen. 

The  rearing  of  cxittle  i^  an  object  of  much  attention  in  all 
parts,  jiarlicularly  on  the  private  domains  of  the  duke, 
irhi(^lx  are  very  extensive,  contain  between  4000  and  5000 
inhabitants,  are  let  in  large  fanns,  and  raise  large?  crops  of 
clover.  The  ducky  abounds  in  line  paijture  land.  The 
irhole  stock  of  horned  btuists  in  1830  was  !  4,826,  and  most 
of  them  are  of  improved  breeds.  Greater  care  is  taken  of 
the  tlocks  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Germany,  and  the 
%vhole  of  those  on  the  ducal  dominions  have  been  improvetl 
by  crossing  them  with  Merinos*  Of  sheep  of  all  kinds  the 
numbers  in  1830  were  8S,831.  Less  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  breed  of  horses,  the  stock  of  which  in  1830 
amounted  to 4743.     Swine  are  Tery  generally  reared. 

The  inhabitants  being  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
rearing  cattle,  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  ma- 
nufactures. Linen-yam  is  spun  hy  the  female  peasantry  in 
winter,  and  linen**,  including  damask-cloths,  are  woven  by 
small  manufacturers  and  under  the  peasants'  roofs,  for  home 
consumption  only.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  in  Raguhn  and  Jessnitz,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Dessau,  Zerbit,  and  other  towns,  whence  there  is  some  ex- 
|K)rtation. 

There  are  tobacco  manufactories  at  De«sau  and  Zerbst, 
and  in  the  latter  town  an  earthenware  manufactory  and  wax 
bleaching  grounds,  as  well  as  a  large  manufactory  of  gold 
and  silver  articles.     Anhalt-Dessau  has  oil  and  paper  mills, 
tile- houses,  limekilns,  potash  and  tar  works,  and  tanneries.  ' 
and  manufactures  leather,  turnery.  &c.    The  manufacturing  ■ 
part  of  the  population,  however,  did  not,  in  1830,  exceed  ^ 
2796  masters  and  2060  assistants,  of  whom  upwards  of  one 
half  (2557)  were  settled  in  the  bailiwicks  of  Dessau  and 
Zerhst. 

The  trade  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  cldefly  internal.  Its  ex- 
ternal transactions  do  not  amoutit  to  more  than  about 
1 50,000/.  per  annum,  imports  and  exports  both  inclusive.  The 
exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  rapeseed-oil,  butter, 
clieese,  timber,  game,  dried  fruits,  wool  and  woollens,  fish, 
pork,  linen -yarn,  tobacco,  turnery,  and  gold  and  silver  wares. 
The  imports  consist  of  drugs  and  colonial  produce,  cottons, 
sOIls,  Stc,     Dessau  and  Zerbst  are  the  chief  seats  of  trade. 

The  duke  is  uncontrolled  sovereign,  except  with  regard 
to  taxation,  which  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  states-gene- 
jal  of  the  three  An  halt  duchies;  and  the  affairs  of  the  coun* 


try  are  administered  under  his  iiirKicdjjite  du*ection  by  a 
secret  cabinet  igehetmrkabineif),  and  the  revenue- board 
{rent 'hammer y,  the  latter  of  which  administers  the  ducal 
revenues  and  domains  as  well  as  all  matters  of  police.  The 
supreme  tribunals  of  justice  arc  at  Oianienbaum,  Qualen* 
dorf,  and  Zerbst,  in  wliicli  la*l  town  is  a  high  court  of  ap- 
peal for  the  three  Anhalt  duchies  and  the  principalities  of 
SchwarKburg-Rudolstadt  and  Sondershuusen.  The  reve- 
nues (includmg  about  lU.DOOi.  arising  from  the  duke's  iso- 
lated domains  in  East  cm  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  of  \ihich  the  whole  area 
is  about  189  square  miles, and  the  ]Kipulation  about  12,000), 
are  estimatctl  by  some  at  about  55, 000  A;  hut  Crome  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  much  underrivted  at  Ihrit  amount.  The 
public  debt  is  said  to  he  about  92,000/,  The  military,  on  a 
war-footing*  consist  of  a  battalion  each  of  regulars  and  mili- 
tia ;  and  the  duke's  contingent  for  the  array  of  the  German 
Confederal  ion  is  529  rank  and  file. 

The  national  rclitiiun  ii  the  Lutheran ;  the  non-conformists 
consist  of  about  1600  Jews  and  1 100  Roman  Catholics,  The 
number  of  parishes  is  53,  divided  into  two  general  superin- 
tendcncics  at  Dessau  and  Zerbst,  There  are  gymnasia  or 
high  schools  in  Dessau  and  Zerbst :  in  the  fonnir  a  serai- 
nary  for  educating  teachers,  and  a  Jewish  school ;  and  the 
duchy  is  so  well  provided  with  eVmentary  and  other  schools 
that  the  proporlion  of  chUdren  receiving  inslRiction  exceed? 
one  in  every  nine  inliabitants.  (Lmdner's  Hist,  and  De- 
scripi.  ofAnhuU;  Cro rue's  AnkaU-Deiimu :  Hassers  Prin- 
ctpaluics  and  Frf  estates  of  Germany  ;  Von  Slein,  Horse hel 
maun,  &c.> 

DESSAU,  tne  capital  of  the  duclw  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  about  two  milei* 
from  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  in  51"  48^  N,  hit,,  and  12° 
lb'  E,  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  116  feet  above  the  level  ot 
the  sea.  The  town  is  about  half  a  league  in  circumference : 
three  sides  of  it  are  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  the  fourth,  to- 
wards the  east,  is  hounded  by  the  Mulde.  which  is  crosaer' 
by  a  handsome  bridge.  Dessau  has  six  gates,  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  Altstadt^  Neustadt,  and  the  Sand,  and  three 
suburbs:  it  contains  seven  public  squares,  and  thirty  streets, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  are  well  and  regularly  built ,  Dessau 
may  in  fact  be  ranked  among  the  better  class  of  German 
cities :  the  Cavalier  Street,  would  ho  an  ornament  to  any 
capital,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome, 
esf)ecially  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Dessau,  which  is  a 
noble  edifice,  and  contains  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
old  mast  el's,  and  collections  of  works  of  art,  coins,  and  en- 
gravings, among  which  are  many  excellent  architectural 
designs ;  the  palace  or  ducal  chapel  contains  a  chef-d*eeuvre 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  *the  Last  Supper,*  in  which  ho  has  mtro- 
duccd  portraits  of  Luther,  Melanclhon,  and  other  contem- 
porary characters.  Among  the  other  buildings  we  may 
mention  the  palace  of  the  duchess -do  wag  or.  the  town  hall, 
four  churches,  of  which  two  ore  of  the  Reformed  Lutheran 
ritual,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  one  syna- 
gogue, two  hospitals,  a  poor-house,  orphan  asylum,  infir- 
mary, the  Amelia  and  Wilhelmina  foundation  tor  the  indi- 
gent and  infirm ;  a  theatre  and  musical  academy,  the  fine 
ducal  riding-school,  and  the  public  cemetery,  which  is  laid 
out  with  great  ta^te,  and  embellished  with  an  elegant  en- 
trance in  the  Roman  style. 

Dessau  is  well  supplied  witli  schools  of  public  instruction, 
Tlie  Franz  schotd,  for  the  education  of  Jews,  is  kno\yn 
throughout  Europe,  The  gymnasium,  or  high-st  hool,  too, 
is  an  admirable  institution,  both  for  its  system  of  instruction 
and  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  pupils.  It  took  iu  rise 
from  the  Philanthropin,  which  was  founded  by  Duke  Francis 
in  1774,  and  remodelled  in  1785.  It  b  divided  into  three 
departments :  an  upper  or  classical  school,  consisting  of  five 
classes,  which  in  lbl9  had  79  pupils,  ami  in  1S30,  116;  a 
citizens  (burgor)  school  of  three  classes,  which  in  1819  htid 
123  pupils,  in  1830,  160;  and  the  elementar>'-school,  which 
is  preparatory  to  the  two  others,  has  four  classes,  and  had 
217  pupils  in  1830.  A  small  library  and  collection  of  models 
is  attached  to  the  gymnasium,  which  is  besides  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seminary  for  school- masters.  Another  excel- 
lent institution  is  the  Louisa  school  of  industry  for  the 
spinning  of  tlax  and  cotton,  the  nrofits  orising  from  which 
are  partly  divided  among  the  chiliren,  and  partly  deposited 
in  a  savings-bank;  there  is  likewise  a  society  for  appren- 
ticing joung  men  to  trades.  The  total  number  of  children 
receiving  instruction  in  the  various  pubUc  schools  in  Dossati 
Is  estimated  at  1750^  of  whom  1020  are  bovs. 
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The  population  of  Dessau  in  1818  amounted  to  9136»  of 
whom  807  were  Jews;  in  1830,  including  the  suburbs,  it 
contained  1005  houses  and  10,611  inhabitants,  of  whom  763 
were  Jews;  and  in  1836  the  population  was  estimated  at 
10,900.  They  have  but  few  manufactures,  principally  of 
doth,  stockings,  hats,  tobacco,  vitriol,  silver-lace,  and 
beer:  the  retail  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  It  however  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
Sn  grain,  &c,  and  has  a  salmon  fishery  on  the  Mulde. 
Dessau  has  three  annual  fairs.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
philosopher  Moses  Mendelsohn,  who  died  in  1786.  In  the 
environs  are  the  ducal  villas  of  Louisium,  Georgium,  and 
Vogelheerd,  with  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  taste ;  the 
Drehberg  is  the  burying-place  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt 
Dessau,  which  is  excavated  in  an  artificial  mount,  planted 
with  shrubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  building  with  a  lantern 
and  cupola ;  and  the  Stieglitzberg  on  the  Elbe,  with  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  ^the  duke  of  Dessau,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Torrau. 

It  seems  probable'that  Dessau,  like  many  of  the  neieh- 
bouring  towns,  was  built  by  the  Dutch  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  under  Albrecht  the  Bear ;  and  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  existing  records  until  H\S, 
it  Is,  with  some  probability,  conjectured  that  the  church  of 
St  Mary  is  of  earUer  date,  the  hospital  having  been  erected 
some  time  previous  to  1228.  liie  school,  which  is  the 
oldest  in  Anhalt,  was  founded  in  1313.    [Anhalt.] 

DESTOUCHES,  PHIUPPE  NERICAULT,  was  bom 
at  Tours,  in  1680.  He  much  displeased  his  relations  by 
turning  actor,  when  they  had  designed  him  for  the  law. 
He  wandered  fhom  town  to  town  as  director  of  a  company 
of  comedians,  among  whom  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
strict  morality  and  his  great  regard  for  religion.  His 
first  dramatic  piece,  'LeCurieux  Impertinent,*  (founded  on 
the  episode  of  the  same  name  in  IK)n  Quixote)  was  acted 
in  1710,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Three 
pieces  which  followed  seem  to  have  had  more  success  than 
they  merited.  In  1717  Destouches  accompanied  Cardinal 
DuDois  to  England,  where  he  married  an  English  Catholic 
lady,  with  whom  on  his  return  to  France  he  retired  to  an 
estate  in  the  country,  where  he  passed  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1723  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Academie.  About  this  time  commenced  his  great  re- 
putation as  a  dramatist,  for  though  his  fbrmer  pieces  had 
been  successful,  they  rose  little  above  mediocity.  His  'Phi- 
losophe  Mari6'  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  comic 
writers  of  France,  and  the  envious  critiques  which  were 
written  against  it  only  showed  how  highly  it  was  valued. 
*  Le  Glorieux,'  which  followed,  was  by  some  critics  con- 
sidered even  superior  to  '  Le  Philosophe  Mari6,*  and  La 
Harpe  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  however  the  latter  is 
generally  considered  the  most  perfect  He  continued  to 
write  for  the  stage  till  his  sixtieth  year,  though  the  pieces 
he  produced  were  not  equal  to  the  two  already  mentioned ; 
one  of  the  most  favorite  was  '  La  Fausse  Agn6s,*  a  fiircical 
comedy  resembling  Murphy's  '  Citizen.*  From  that  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  theology,  and  wrote  several  essays 
against  infidelity.    He  died  in  1754. 

The  '  Philosophe  Mari^'  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Ikme  of  Destouches  chiefly  rests,  is  a  model  in  its  way. 
Although  the  subject  and  style  of  the  whole  are  generally 
serious,  there  are  situations  and  scenes  which  can  scarcely 
be  excelled  for  humour.  The  moral  tendency  of  the  piece 
is  such  as  must  give  pleasure  to  a  well-constituted  mind. 
There  are  no  hacknied  sentiments  or  mawkish  expressions, 
but  the  best  of  feelings  are  pourtrayed,  and  exhibited  in  so 
attractive  a  form,  that  even  the  bad  characters  of  the  piece 
are  overcome  by  them,  and  the  spectator  feels  that  their 
conversion  is  perfectly  natural.  The  very  weaknesses 
vhich  the  author  has  implanted  in  his  virtuous  characters 
•how  that  he  knew  human  nature  to  be  more  interesting 
than  a  picture  of  faultless  abstractions. 

DESvAUXIA'CEJS,  an  obscure  and  little  known  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  few  New  Holland 
sedge-like  herbs,  of  no  known  utility.  They  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  Restiacese  and  Cyperaoese,  and  are  nrincipally 
characteriied  among  other  glumose  endogens  by  having 
ieveral  carpels  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  flower.  The 
most  recent  character  is  the  following,  given  by  Endlicher, 
in  his  '  Genera  Plantarum.' 

Dwarf  Australian  herbs  with  the  appearance  of  a  pigmv 
Cyperus  or  Scirpus;  the  roots  fibrous  or  frsolcmated. 
GHUDft  fUifimiip  undividiody  leallsM.     LesfOft  n4ic«l^  1»e- 


tween  thread-shaped  and  bristly,  sbeatning  at  tiie  base. 
Spikelets  hermapnrodite,  in  two  ranks,  one-flowered«  or 
terminal  and  solitary  with  one  or  many  florets.  Glume 
single,  anterior,  or  two  nearly  opposite  each  other,  coarse. 
PalesD  none,  or  delicate,  single  or  double,  parallel  with  t!je 
glumes.  Stamen  single,  anterior.  Filament  filiform, 
simple.  Anthers  turned  inwards,  one-celled,  attached  bj 
the  back  above  the  base.  Ovary  either  single  and  i^esale 
(we  would  exclude  this  character)  or  several  attached  to  a 
common  axis  at  different  heights,  imbricated  downwards, 
one-celled.  Ovule  solitary,  suspended  from  the  apex  of  the 
ovary,  orthotropous,  with  the  foramen  regarding  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  Styles  filiform,  simple,  united  to  each  other 
at  the  base.  Stigmas  simple,  or  with  a  feathery  beard. 
Utricles  membranous,  dehiscing  lengthwise  at  the  side. 
Seed  orthotropous,  pendulous;  skin  leathery  and  rather 
hard.  Albumen  fleshy  and  abundant.  Embryo  antitropoua, 
lenticular,  applied  to  the  albumen  at  the  extremity  of  the 
seed  opposite  the  umbilicus;  the  radicular  extremity  pa- 
pillose, and  regarding  the  base  of  the  fruit  iGenera  Plan- 
tarum, p.  119.) 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  affairs,  is  a  certain  numher 
of  battalions  of  infantry  and  squadrons  of  cavalry  which  are 
selected  from  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed 
on  some  particular  duty. 

The  danger  of  being  beaten  in  detail  renders  it,  genenllf 
speaking,  unproper  to  have  considerable  divisions  of  an 
army  fiir  separated  from  the  main  body,  but  in  warfiuv 
many  circumstances  occur  which  render  such  a  metsuie 
adviseable ;  as,  for  example,  the  necessit}*  of  keeping  pos- 
session of  certain  important  positions  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  is  otherwise  employed ;  of  masking  a  fortresi,  « 
keeping  a  body  of  troops  in  check,  during  the  temporaiy 
advance  of  the  army  into  the  enemy  s  country ;  or  of  pro- 
tecting the  magazines  and  ensuring  the  saiety  of  convoji 
with  provisions  or  stores.  In  these  cases  however,  great 
precautions  should  be  taken  that  the  detachment  may  not 
DC  cut  off;  it  should  therefore  be  protected  bv  some  fortified 
place,  or  its  distance  from  the  main  body  should  not  be  w 
great  as  to  prevent  it  fVom  rejoining  the  latter  before  it  cia 
be  attacked  by  a  superior  force:  good  roads  should  of  oouiw 
exist,  or  be  formed,  by  which  it  may  retire  if  compelled 

Detachments,  when  judiciously  disposed  on  a  field  of 
battle,  may  contribute  much  to  a  victory  by  tuminf  an 
enemy's  flank  while  a  powerful  attack  is  bein^  made  is 
front;  but  the  greatest  foresight  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  ^ound  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  operatioiis  d 
the  mam  body  and  the  detachment  may  take  place  at  the 
nroper  times.  The  king  of  Prussia  (Frederick  n.)  seems  to 
have  been  averse  from  making  detachments  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  and,  in  his  Instructions  to  his  Generals,  be 
observes,  that  they  generally  arrive  too  late  or  too  eailj  it 
the  appointed  place,  on  which  account  they  frustrate  the 
object  which  was  intended  by  them.  He  quotes  as  ei- 
amples,  the  defeat  of  Charles  XU.,  at  Pultawa,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  detachment  which  he  sent  out  on  the 
preceding  evening  having  lost  its  way;  and  thefiuluieof 
Prince  Eugene  to  surprise  Cremona  from  some  such  ctuie. 
The  objection  however  does  not  apply  when  the  army  if 
able  to  make  detachments  without  weakening  itself  tw 
much,  and  when  the  divisions  are  not  separated  by  local 
obstacles  which  might  prevent  them  from  succouring  es^ 
other  if  required.  At  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in  1813>the 
troops  under  Greneral  Graham  may  be  considered  as  formiK 
a  detachment  fVom  the  principal  part  of  the  army  commanded 
by  Lord  Wellington  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill ;  and,  as  the 
communications  between  the  divisions  were  very  difficolt 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  so  that  the  commandos 
were  obliged  to  act  independently  of  each  other,  the  cir- 
cumstances  must  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  a  unitj 
of  action ;  yet  the  event  justified  the  measures  taken,  aiS 
the  Victory  there  gained  completed  the  deliverance  of 
Spain. 

When  an  officer  is  detached  with  a  few  troops  to  mteh 
an  enemy,  he  should  endeavour  to  get  well  acquainted  iriUi 
the  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  change  hii 
position  according  to  circumstances,  and  he  should  keep 
nis  division  concealed  as  much  as  possible.  He  may  act 
offensively  if  a  fevourable  opportunity  should  present  itiaK 
but,  in  general,  his  object  is  to  gain  info];mation  and  keep 
the  enemy  on  the  alert  rather  than  to  fight.  Men  of  intet 
ligence  should  be  appointed  to  such  commandis,  whidi  an 
firequently  attended  with  oonBiderabte  difficulty  and  dAfl|g>ri 
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at,  on  that  aoeoimt,  the  officer  Ima  the  greater  ebsnee  of 
diMiDgTiifihing  himself. 

Small  detachments  are  sent  out  in  presence  of  the  army 
to  perform  outpost  duty,  to  throw  up  field-redoubt«,  repair 
bfiae6^  ruad^t.  Ice,  or  to  protect  the  tlaciks  on  a  murch. 

DETERMINATE,  a  word  applied  in  mathematics  to 
thoie  pmbiems  which  have  one  answer  only,  or  at  least  a 
certain  and  Bnite  numher  of  answers*  Thu^  the  problem, 
*  ^vea  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
aidcti,  to  construct  the  triangle  so  that  its  vertex  may  be  on 
a  given  straight  line,'  is  determinate ;  for  the  number  of 
Wftjs  of  solving  it  eannot  exceed  two*  But  if  we  omit  the 
condition  that  the  vertex  is  to  be  upon  a  given  straii^bt 
line^  nnd  merely  require  that  a  triangle  shall  be  constructed 
having  a  given  hase^  and  two  other  aides  of  a  g:iven  amount 
of  k'Hgth,  the  problem  becomes  indeterminjite*  that  is,  has 
an  inlinito  number  of  9otution»,  The  pecuharities  of  this 
subjef^t,  rtumely  determinate  analysis,  are  not  striking :  it  is 
to  the  word  i!>rDBTKRM[NATB  that  we  must  look  for  the 
most  rharncteristie  points  of  distinction. 

DETINUE  is  the  form  of  action  proscribed  by  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  the  recovery  of  goods  and  chattels  which  have 
lawfully  come  into  the  possession  of  a  defendant  either  by 
delivery  or  finding*  It  does  not  lie  for  real  property,  but 
fur  mere  personal  chattels,  except  only  deeds  and  charters. 
[Chattels.]  In  this  action  the  plamliff  recovers  either 
the  thing  detained,  or  it*  the  thing  c4innot  be  had,  the 
value  of  it,  with  damages  for  the  detention.  In  order  to 
enforce  the  redelivery,  the  court  will  fircqueutly  give  very 
large  damages,  with  liberty  to  reduce  uicm  to  a  small 
amount  on  payment  of  costs  and  return  of  the  thing  itselC 
This  is  the  only  remedy  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  per* 
•onal  chattel  in  specie,  unless  in  those  cases  where  they  con 
be  recovered  by  replevin.  The  action  of  detinue  is  similar 
to  the  actio  depos^iti  of  the  civil  law.  and  is  identically  the 
ae  in  its  properties,  process,  circumstances,  and  forms  as 
action  of  debt^  with  this  difference,  that  one  is  for  the 
ovory  of  a  chattel,  the  other  of  money.  In  order  to 
^ound  an  action  of  detinue,  which  is  only  for  the  detaining, 
these  points  are  necessary :  K  That  the  defendant  came  law- 
lb  lly  into  the  possession  of  the  goods.  2,  That  the  plaintiff 
Itftve  a  property.  3.  That  the  goods  themselves  be  of  some 
ridue.  4.  That  they  be  ascertained  in  point  of  identity. 
As  in  this  action  the  defendant  might  formerly  wage  his 
law  [Debt],  it  has  of  late  given  place  to  the  action  of  tro- 
ver PTrovbr],  but  the  wager  of  law  having  been  abolished 
hy  3  and  4  W*  IV*.  c,  42,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of 
detinue  will  again  come  into  use.  (F.  N.  B» ;  Fitzherhert, 
*faiura  Brci^tum,) 

DKTMOLD.    [LipPE.] 

■  DETONATION  is  a  chemical  terra  employed  to  ejcprew 
[ibination  or  decomposition  which  occurs  with  noise  and 
luenlly  with  rx>mbustion.  It  may  take  place  between 
lK>dies  in  very  different  states,  as  between  gaseous  bodies  a 
MS  and  a  solid,  &c.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  power- 
fVtl  case^  of  detonation  is  that  which  nappens  when  two  vo- 
lumes of  hydrogen  gas  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas  are 
miiced,  and  fired  either  by  the  taper,  electricity,  the  action  of 
spongy  platinum  or  sudden  compression;  in  this  case  the 
'"ftonation  »  loud,  and  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  is 
[^^  formed  by  the  union,  in  the  proportions  stated,  of  the 
i  above  mentioned. 
The  sun's  rays  falling  suddenly  on  a  mixture  of  hydroscn 
and  chlorine  gases  cauio  them  to  detonate  and  combine 
with  I  he  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid*  A  detonating  tube 
for  the  union  of  gases  is  termed  a  eudiometer.    [Eitdio* 

JflTEft-] 

Detonation  also  occurs  when  phosphorus,  with  chlorate 
of  potash  or  with  nitrate  of' lead,  etc*,  is  struck.  And  thero 
are  certain  combinatiouit  of  metallic  oxides  which  detonate 
or  '"  1  'o.  by  slight  friction,  by  heat,  electricity,  or  hul- 

fjl  ;  such  are  the  ammoniuret  of  silver  and  gidd,  ful- 

Uiij^.M.-  Mi  ^dver  and  of  mejrcur)'.  The  chloride  of  ajKoto  and 
the  iodide  of  the  i^amoe lenient  are  very  powerful  detonating 
bodies*  In  feome  case*,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  result  of 
det^inutton  is  combination,  as  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
unite  to  fi>rm  water*  chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  form  hydro- 
eh^oric  acid,  ikv.  In  other  cases  decomposition  occurs  and 
is  the  re^tult  nf  dotonatum.  Thus  ammoniuret  of  gold  is 
tepifated  into  metallic  gold,  atnl  the  ammonia  is  deoom* 
fHMcd ;  iodide  of  axote  separates  into  its  elemeQta«  the  io- 
dine appeariuj^  a^  a  purple  vapour*  and  the  azote  assuming 
the  ISfW^O^  ibrm 


DETRITUS  and  DEBRIS,  two  words  now  uniTarsally 
receivt^  into  the  language,  the  former  of  Latin,  the  latter 
of  French  ori^n*  They  are  very  freciuentlv  employed  iti 
works  of  geology  and  physical  geography,  wnen  treating  of 
the  formation  uf  alluvial  deposits.  By  debrU^  in  geolugical 
language,  is  meant  generally  the  fragments  of  rocks, 
boulders,  graveU  sand,  trunks  of  trees,  carcasses  of  animals. 
£cc.,  detached  from  the  summits  and  sides  of  mountains  by 
the  etfeet  of  the  elemento,  or  resulting  from  sudden  con- 
vulsions at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  detritui  we  im- 
derstand  the  same  debris  finely  comminuted  or  pulveri2ed 
by  attrition*  Debris  in  general  comprises  detritus;  but 
detritus  excludes  the  idea  of  the  larger  debris. 

Modem  debris  seldom  extend  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  whence  they  are  derived,  the  channels  of  tor- 
rents, and  the  higher  parts  of  the  beds  of  rivers ;  detritus 
alone,  except  in  the  ca^  of  such  things  as  tioat,  being 
carried  down  to  the  mouths  of  large  streams.  The  bouldert» 
which  He  strewn  over  such  great  extents  of  land,  and  v^hieb 
are  found  at  great  depths  below  the  surface  soil,  together 
with  fossil  trees,  bones  of  animals,  Scc*.  are  the  debris  of  a 
former  age,  no  cause  now  in  action  being  apparently  capable 
of  brint^ing  them  to  such  distances  ftx>m  their  original  sites, 

DEtROlT,  a  fortified  town  and  capital  of  the  Michigan 
territory  or  State  (for  we  believe  Michigan  ha^  in  the  pre- 
sent session  of  congress,  1636-7,  been  admitted  into  the 
Union)  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  situated  in 
Wayne  county,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Detroit,  one  mile 
from  Lake  Saint  Clair.  The  town  was  founded  by  the 
French  about  the  year  1670;  it  was  taken  in  1812  by  the 
English  under  General  Brock,  and  recovered'  in  the  ful- 
lowing  year  by  the  Americans  under  General  Harrison. 
The  fort  is  a  regularly  constructed  work,  with  pare^pets  and 
bastions,  and  surrounded  by  palisades,  a  deep  ditch,  and 
glacis* 

Detroit  is  a  thriving  place,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  Ohio  and  New  York.  Several  lines  of  railroad  bave 
been  projected,  which,  when  completed,  must  add  imiHjrt- 
antly  to  the  trading  facilities  of  the  town*  One  of  tnese 
lines,  to  connect  Dittroit  with  the  east  side  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saint  Joseph,  was  bejiun 
in  the  spring  of  1836 ;  when  completed  it  will  be  nearly  200 
miles  lon^,  and  will  accomplish  a  direct  line  of  communi' 
cation  belween  Lake  Michigan  and  New  York,  through 
Lake  Erie*  There  were,  belonging  to  the  town  in  IS34, 
13  steam-boats  and  69  other  vessels  of  the  aiggregate  bur- 
then of  4913  tons*  The  population  of  Detroit  in  1821  was 
1422;  it  had  increased  to  'i222  in  1831,  since  which  time 
the  number  has  been  greatly  augmented*  There  are  two 
incorporated  hanks  established  in  the  town,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  1,550,000  dollars*  Detroit  is  526  miles  north- 
west from  Washington. 

DETTINGEN.  a  market^town  in  the  circle  of  Aachaf- 
fenburg  and  province  of  the  Lower  Mam,  in  Bavaria:  it  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  has  bO  houses  and  about 
6U0  inhabitaiiis.  It  wus  the  scene  of  the  signal  victory  oh- 
tamed,  on  the  26th  June.  1743,  by  the  allied  forces  of  Bng- 
land  and  Austria  over  the  French  army  under  the  Marshal 
Duke  de  Noailles.  The  allies  were  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Stair,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  George  U*,  king 
of  Eiii^land. 

DEUCAXION,  a  prominent  personage  in  the  mythical 
traditions  from  which  Greek  history  sprung  up.  He  is  r^ 
presented  as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Clymene  (SchoL 
Find.  Olymp,  \x,  72>,  or  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora 
(Strabo,  ix*  p*  443,  and  others),  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
father  tThucyd,  i.  3),  and  sometimes  the  brother  of  Uellen 
(Scbol*  Apollon*  iii.  1086),  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Greek 
nation.  Tne  seat  of  his  authority  was  Thessaly,  from  which, 
according  to  general  tradition,  he  was  driven  to  Parnassus 
by  a  great  deluge  (Apollo<lorus,  i.  7,  2),  which,  however, 
according  to  Aristotle  tMeteoruL  L  \4\  occurred  between 
Dodona  and  the  Achelous.  But  whatevt*-  *"  •*•  'tive  been 
the  s.cene  of  Deucalion's  deluge,  the  old  i  jproMsnt 

it  merely  as  a  local  one  ;  and  it  waia  not  i  j  of  PlO' 

leroy  Philadelphus,  when  tlie  Hebrew  >  became 

kiiown  to  the  ureeks,  tliat  some  features  I  trom  the 

universal  deluge  of  Noah  were  incorporated  into  the  storv 
of  the  Theasalian  flood*  (See  Qinton'i  /-iuc/a,  voL  i*,  w.  43^ 
note.)  The  legend  which  tells  how  he  repeopled  the 
waited  district  by  throwing  stones  behind  him  on  Meunt 
PiamasBUSt  in  ebedience  to  the  in  junctions  of  the  onde  of 
Xbemu^  IB  wtkl  known  to  the  rea^ecs  of  Ovid.     Meimm.  i 
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375,  foil.)  The  date  assimed  to  Deucalion  by  the  Parian 
Marble  is  1548  b.c.,  and  by  Euscbius  1541  B.C.;  but  the 
stories  connected  with  his  history  are  so  manifestly  fabvL- 
lous,  that  doubts  as  to  his  actual  existence  are  unavoidably 
entertained,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he 
was  a  mere  personification.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  no  etymological  grounds  for  thinking  so,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case  more  or  less  with  the  early  kings  of  Attica 
iPhilolog.  Mus.  ii.,  p.  345,  foil.),  for  the  name  Deucalion 
seems  to  signify  nothmg  more  than  *  the  illustrious'  (Hesych. 
sub  V.  ^evK£c),  and  is  a  possible  name  for  a  real  person ;  it 
was  also  borne  by  a  son  of  Minos  II.     (ApoUod.  iii.  i.  2.) 

DEULE,  CANAL  DE,  is  chiefly  in  the  department  of 
Nord  in  France.  It  commences  in  the  river  Scarpe  and 
runs  north-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Bass^e ;  a  small 
canal  from  that  place  joins  it.  It  then  turns  to  the  north- 
east, passes  through  Lille,  and  turning  again  to  the  north- 
west joins  the  Lys  at  Denslcmont  near  Wameton.  Its 
course  is  partly  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  part  from  the  Scarpe  to 
Lille  is  called  Haute  (or  Upper)  Deule,  and  was  finished  in 
1690:  from  Lille  to  theXys  it  is  called  Basse  (or  Lower) 
Deule. 

DEUTERCNOMY,  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Hebrew  title  DH^in  UPK* 
aleh  hodtfbarim,  *  These  (are)  the  words,'  consists  as  usual 
of  the  commencing  phrase,  a  mode  of  appellation  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  technically  quoting  a  legal  instrument 
Among  the  Rabbins  it  is  also  called  ««pA«r  tuckhuthy  *  the 
book  of  reproofs,'  or '  denunciations,' of  which  there  are  many, 
as  in  chs.  iv.  ix.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxii ;  and  Mishneh  torah,  the 
repetition  of  the  law,  a  restatement  being  made  in  this 
book  of  the  Mosaic  laws  contained  in  the  preceding  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Greek  title  Aivripovofwov,  deutero- 
ndtnion,  given  in  the  Septuagint  translation,  is  e(}uivalent 
to  Mishneh  torah,  being  composed  of  two  words  signi^ing 

•  second'  and  *  law.'  By  the  Jews  this  book  is  divided  into 
ten  naraschioth,  or  chapters.  In  the  translations  the  number 
of  chapters  is  thirty-four.  The  events  directly  related  by 
the  writer  are  comprised  in  a  period  of  five  lunar  weeks, 
fix)m  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  month  to  the 
Mventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt.  The  book  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  written  a.m.  2553,  or  1451  B.C.,  by  Moses,  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  when  at  the  age  of  1*20,  and  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  (i.  5 ;  Ntimbers  xxxiii.50,  xxxv.  1 ),  near  the  ford 
of  the  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Canaan:  not  *  over  against  the  Red  Sea*  (i.  I),  as 
in  the  authorized  version,  where  the  word  t^lD.  Suph,  the 
name  of  a  city  or  nation,  is  wrongly  translated  the  Red  Sea, 
but  as  Dr.  (xeddes  reads,  *  in  the  wilderness  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  plain,  over  against  Suph,'  only 

•  eleven  days  journey  from  Mount  Horeb,'  the  Israelites 
on  their  way  fix)m  thence  to  the  Jordan  having  wan- 
dered about  nearly  forty  years.  The  opinion  which  attri- 
butes the  authorship  of  this  book  to  Moses  is  attended  with 
difiUculties  which  have  induced  Eichhom  and  other  learned 
commentators  to  assign  a  much  later  date  to  it  than  the 
age  of  Moses.  The  concluding  chapter,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  of  his  having  been 
buried  by  God,  is  believed  by  most  but  not  by  all  of  the 
commentators  to  have  been  not  written  by  Moses,  for  some 
consider  this  account  as  a  prophetic  one,  related  in  the  past 
tense,  a  practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jewish  prophets. 
This  last  chapter  is  supposed  by  others  to  have  been  jointly 
or  rather  successively  supplied  by  Joshua,  Samuel,  and 
Esdras.  Dr.  Adam  (Jlarke  adopts  the  opinion  that  it  is 
properly  the  first  chapter  of  the  following  book  of  Joshua. 
(Clarke's  Bible,  Alexander's  Heb.  and  Eng,  Pentateuch). 
This  opinion  seems  probable,  as  the  Pentateuch  in  some 
synagogue  copies  is  written  as  one  continuous  whole. 
However  the  assertion  in  verse  10,  that  *  there  arose  not  a 
prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,'  indicates  a  longer 
subsequent  period  than  that  from  the  death  of  Moses  to 
the  death  of  Joshua ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  contains  an  account  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  xxix.  xxx).  The  first  book  of 
Samuel  also  gives  an  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Samuel  (xxv.  1).  Calmet  suggests  that  the  parts  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  which  are  not  attributable  to  Moses 
may  have  been  written  bv  Aaron;  but  unfortunately  for 
this  suggsstioii  Uw  book  itself  oontains  an  aocoont  of  the 


death  and  burial  of  Aaron,  as  having  occurred  long  before 
the  earliest  time  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  (Deut.  x.  6.)  Some  writers  have  assumed  that  the 
whole  book  was  written  considerably  after  the  age  of  Moses, 
probably  after  the  return  firom  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
when  the  sacred  canon  was  recollected  and  arran;^.;  and 
they  maintain  that  the  entire  plan  of  the  book  indicates 
it  to  be  the  work,  not  of  Moses,  but  of  another  writer,  who 
relates  the  proceedings  of  Moses  historically  in  the  third 
person,  and  occasionally  introduces  him   as  speaking  at 
length  in  the  first  person.      This  dramatic  style  of  the 
antient  Jewish  historians  commences  at  the  sixth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  whence  Moses  speaks  in  the  first  person  to 
verse  41  of  chap.  iv.  The  remaining  liine  verses  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  the  beginning  of  verse  1  of  chap,  v.,  are  by  the  writer. 
Moses  is  thence  represented  as  speaking  until  chap,  xxvii; 
in  the  1st,  9th,  and  11th  verses  of  which  the  writer  speaks. 
Thence,  to  the  end  of  chap,  xxviii^  the  words  of  Moses  are 
continued.      In  verses  1   and   2  of  chap.  xxix.  the  writer 
speaks,  and  again  in  chap,  xxxi.,  verses  1,  7, 9,  1 0,  1 4,  16,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  and  30 ;  in  chap.  xxxiL,  verses  44,  45,  and  48 ;  in 
chap,  xxxiii.,  1 ;  and  finally  throughout  the  xxxivth  and 
concluding  chapter.      In  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Dr.  Greddes,  all  the  parts  consisting  of  the  words  of  Moses 
are  distinguished  by  inverted  commas  from  the  words  uf 
the  writer  by  whom  they  are  introduced.     Besides  an  his- 
torical repetition  from  the  preceding  books   of  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  the  events  which  passed  throughout  the  forty 
years  from  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  book  contains  a 
complete    recapitulation    of   the    moral,   ceremonial,  and 
judicial  law,  exhibited  in  the  preceding  books  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  with  alterations,  and  some  ad- 
ditions ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  law  (xxi.  1 8)  which 
requires  the  parents  of  a  stubborn  son  to  lead  him  forth  to 
be  stoned  to  death  by  his  fellow  citizens.     In  repeating  the 
4th  article  of  the  decalogue  (v.  12,  15),  a  difference  from 
Exodus  (XX.  8,  11)  in  the  reason  assigned  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Sabbath  has  occasioned  considerable  con- 
troversy on  the  subject.    It  is  said  in  Exodus, '  the  Lord 
rested  on  the  seventh  day,  wher^ore  be  blessed  and  hal- 
lowed the  Sabbath  day.*    In  Deuteronomy  it  is  said,  *  the 
Lord  brought  the  IsraeUtes  out  of  Egypt,  fher^ore  ho     I 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day.'     The  thirteen 
first  verses  of  chap,  xxviii.  proclaim  the  blessings  promised 
to  the  observers  of  the  law,  and  the  fifty-five  lolloiring 
verses  recite  the  curses  on  the  disobedient.    The  tweh« 
last  verses  of  the  xxviith  chap,  contain  the  twelve  curaa 
which  serve  to  compose  the  (Dommination  of  the  Englidi 
Liturgy.      The  passages    in  chap,  xviii.  15,    18,  19,  are 
considered  as  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Acts  iii.  22,  23 ;    and  vii.  37.     Chap.  xxxiL  consists 
of  the  last  song  of  Moses,  the  poetry  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge.  Bishop  Lowth,  is  sin- 
gularly magnificent.  Dr.  Adam  (^arke  remarks,  that '  veij 
few  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with 
greater  profit  by  the  genuine  Christian  than  the  bookof 
Deuteronomy,'  which  is  to  be  considered  as  correlative  with 
St  Paul's  Epistle  to    the  Hebrews.      Some    important 
amendments  are  proposed  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  '  State 
of  the  Hebrew  lext,'  especially  in  chap.  xxxiiL  1-5,  the 
adoption  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  recommends,  on  account  of 
'  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  rational  meaningto  the  text 
as  it  now  stands.'  In  Wilson's  '  Archseologicsd  DictioDarr.* 
article  Law,  a  valuable  tabulated  exhibition  is  given  of  tJK 
whole  Mosaic  Law,  in  three  classes,  moral,  ceremonial,  and 
political,  with  the  places  of  references  to  Exod.,  Lerit, 
Numb.,  and  Deut    Dr.  Adam  Clarke  concludes  his  com- 
mentary on  the  book  with  six  elaborate  chronological  tables, 
for  which  he  desenes  the  thanks  of  every  biblical  student 
The  '  Biblioth.  Brit,'  by  Watt,  contains  a  numerous  list 
of  sermons  and  commentaries  on  Deuteronomy.     (Ekh- 
horn's  Einleitungin  das  Alte  Test,  abtheil  iL,  p.  386-433; 
Poli  Synopsis  Criticorwn,  tom.  i.,  p.  751-895;    CaUnet's 
Diet. ;    Home's  Jntroduc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  24 ;    Horrc  Mosaics, 
by  Rev.  G.  Faber ;    Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Dt 
Graves ;  Comment,  on  the  Mosaic  Laws,  by  Michaelis,  trans, 
by  Dr.  Smith.) 

DEUTZI  A,  a  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  inhabiting  the 
North  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  nearly  allied  to  Phi- 
ladelphus,  with  whose  species  they  agree  in  habit,  but  from 
which  they  di£fer  in  having  their  flowers  generally  smaller 
and  more  panicled,  and  in  the  filaments  being  toothed,  an^ 
placed  on  the  outside  of  a  cup-shaped  disk. 
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DEUXPONTS  (Germ.  Zweifn-iickmh  formerly  a  duchy 
bill  now  a  bailnvirk  (Land-romfssariai)  in  the  south- 
\»c»:erii  purt  of  the  Bavarian  province  of  the  Rhine,  is 
hounded  on  the  south  hy  France,  nnd  on  ilic  west  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  It  htis  an  area  of 
about  1181  sfiuare  miles»  and  a  population  of  about  UO.UOO 
souls:  and  rontnins  three  cirrleii,  five  towns,  fivt;  market- 
towns,  and  20y  villtige^.  The  general  Ldiaracter  of  the  counlr)" 
is  raouniainoua,  with  many  a:entle  cm iBences,  whose  declivi- 
ties and  lowest  parts  are  rien  in  woods,  corn-flelds.  pastures, 
and  vineyavds.  The  principal  river  is  the  BlioB^  into  which  How 
the  Erlbaeh,  llurnbarh.  8ehwulb,  and  other  streamK.  Deux- 
ponts  produces  rye,  hurley,  ottt»,  and  other  grain  ;  rapeseod, 
tlax,  and  hemp  aru  eul rivaled  in  large  quantities,  but  ttie 
two  last  are  not  fun  verted  into  manufactured  articles.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  brecihng  of  sheep.  There  is  abundance  of 
w«K>d.  The  only  minerals  aie  iron,  copper,  and  freestone. 
Tbere  are  few  manufactures. 

DEUXPONTS.  the  capital  of  the  baiiiwiek,  in  49'*  24' 
N.  lat.  and  7*  2ii*  E.  long.,  is  a  pretty  town  Bituated  on  the 
Brlhach,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Spires.     It  is  embosomed 
in  ijardens  and  luxuriant  meadowi,  encircled  by  eminences 
and  woods.     The  town,  which  consists  of  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  IS  surrounded  by  a  wall*  has  a  pleasant  suburb, 
and    is    regularly    built:    it  contains  about   850    houses, 
and    7'20tl    inhabitants,    5300   of    whom    are    Protestants 
and  IHO  Jews.     Of  ihe   public  edifices  the  principal  are 
a  handsome  old  palace,  part  of  which  Is  at  pri'sent  used 
aj»    a   Ruman  Catholic   place   of  worship,    twu    Protestant 
churches,  a  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  an  orphan  asylum,  an 
ho&phal,  ami  a  school  of  industry.    The  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  various  branches  of  industry,  especially  m  lireerl- 
in*r  Merino  sheep;   linens,  leather,  oil,  plaster  of  Paris,  to- 
l>aeco,  and  nteel  ware,  are  manufactured.  The  printing-press 
»till  exists  from  which  issued  the  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  by  Croll,  Emser,  and  Erter.    Deuxponts  is 
the  seat  of  the  judicial  tribunals  for  the  bailiwick  as  well  as 
uf  its  hical  government.     Close  to  the  town  is  *  Scbitflick,* 
a    country  *.eat  built  by  Stanislaus  Lesczinski  king  of  Po- 
land, which  has  been  converted  into  an  establishment  for 
brcietlini^  horses. 

Deu\ponts,  or  'Two-bridges'  fin  its  Lnitiniied  fomi,Bipon- 
liiim)  derives  its  name  from  the  site  of  its  old  castle  between 
two  bridges.  Its  tirigin  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  hii*' 
tory  untd  the  year  11*#7,  when  it  was  the  property  of  the 
rx>vmts  bearing  its  name.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line,  in  1 39 4,  the  earldom  fell  into  the  possession  of  Ru- 
jirccht,  the  elector-palatine,  who  divided  it  among  his  three 
eoUSp  in  1410,  all  of  whom  beinc  duke^»  the  country  itself 
was  thenceforward  denominated  a  duchy.  During  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  it  was  overrun  by  the  rmpcrialists  under 
Galtas,  who  laid  siepe  to  the  town  and  treated  it  with  great 
barbarity.  Deuxponts  suifered  also  severely  during  the 
rmnpaign^  of  Lewis  XIV,,  and  the  French  held  possession 
of  it  unid  Iho  peace  uf  Ryswick  in  15^7,  by  the  terms  of 
-which  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place*  As  the 
diiko,  in  Ihe  meantime,  had  diedchildlej^s,  it  fell  to  the  next 
lieir,  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden,  anrl,  upon  liia  decease,  to  the 
ruunt-palatine  :  this  prince  also  dyin;^  without  children,  in 
1723,  the  duchy  reverted  to  the  house  of  Birkenfeld,  tlie 
ancestors  of  the  family  who  now  occupy  the  throne  of  Ba- 
varia. In  1793  Deuxponts  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  but  it  was  restored  to  BavTiria  in  1816.  when  other 
ailjacent  territories  were  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  was  an- 
nexed to  its  dominion  by  the  name  of  the  Province  of  the 
Kliine. 

DEVELOPMENT.  (Algebra,  &c.>  A  name  given  to 
the  process  by  which  any  mathematical  cxi»ressiort  is 
cliongod  into  another  of  equivalent  value  or  meaning,  and 
of  more  expanded  form.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
development  either  facUitates  the  calculation  or  the  ex* 
plan  at  ion  of  an  expression,  neccssardy ;  it  may  sometimes 
do  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  as  often  it  is  the 
reverse.  Nevertheless,  the  mathematical  use  of  an  expres- 
sion is  frequently  facilitate*!  by  employing  its  development, 
and  this  in  a  threat  variety  of  ways. 

The  expression  of  cammon  algebra  will  frequently  fur- 
nish instances  of  this.  Let  us  take  the  development  of 
(X  +  y A  namely  j^  -f  3x*^+  •'i-ry*+  y*-  The  orii^inal  expres- 
sion implies  an  addition  and  two  multiplications,  whde  the 
davelopment  involves  six  multiplications  asdifticult  as  those 
of  the  original,  two  of  a  more  simple  chacucteTi  and  three 


additions.  Nevertheless  theBiiroMiAL  Thsohkm,  of  which 

the  prcccdinjT  is  q  particular  case,  is  the  foundation  of  many 
important  branches  of  algebra.  But  the  usual  form  of  de- 
velopment is  into  infinite  series  [Sefiiks],  a  subject  of 
peculiar  in  Cere,'!  t,  and  tlie  various  points  of  which,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  from  comparison  of  mathematical  writings, 
are  not  perfectly  well  settled. 

The  mere  word  development  suggests  only  one  ques- 
tion, namely,  what  connexion  exists  between  the  expres- 
sion itself  and  its  development.  Are  they  both  actual 
representations  of  the  same  arithmetical  value?  Or  do 
they  tnerely  represent  algebraical  forms  which  have  the 
same  properties?  There  are  ca^^es  in  which  the  fii-st 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  afhrmative,  and  others 
in  which  the  second  question  must  be  so  answered, 
while  it  is  palpably  the  contrary  with  regard  to  the  first. 
Without  entering  into  the  reasons  of  buch  difhculties,  it 
must  here  suffice  to  remind  the  sludent  who  seeks  for  stich 
mutter  as  is  immediately  connected  with  the  common  use 
of  the  word,  that  he  must  he  cautious  what  he  admits  upon 
any  (Mjint  connected  with  if,  since  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  he  will  find  himself  endeavouring  to  reconcile  a  very 
narrow  meaning  of  the  terra  with  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion used  by  wrifers  who  take  for  granted  a  knowledge 
sueh  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  considerable  experience 
and  rejection.  So  wide  is  the  modem  use  of  the  term, 
that  the  following  caution  may  frequently  be  useful. 
When  an  autlior  s|>eak3  of  the  development  of  an  expres- 
sion, remember  that  he  may  have  so  extended  a  signilica* 
tion  of  ihe  word,  that  the  student  should  consider  him  aa 
meaning  merely  *  algebraical  i^ubstitute,*  or  an  expres- 
sion wlikJi  may  be  used  tor  the  original  without  change 
of  algebraical  properlies.  He  will  hardly  understand  what 
we  n'jean,  uur  is  it  for  our  present  purpose  necessary  that 
he  s^hould  do  so :  our  intention  will  be  answered,  if,  in  refer- 
rin'.?  to  this  work  tor  the  use  of  this  particular  term,  be  should 
he  distinctly  made  to  understand  that  in  all  probability  his 
ditliculty  arises  from  an  indistinct  view  of  the  meaning  of 
equality,  or  of  the  sign  =,  as  employed  in  algebra,  such  as 
we  conceive  a  very  eminent  modem  English  writer  to  have 
had,  xvhen  he  proiJosed.  in  oider  to  overcome  the  difllculties 
attending  the  interpretation  of  a  series,  to  consider  one  and 
one  as  having  a  meaning  distinct  from  ttco. 

There  are  two  points  connected  with  developments 
which  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  point  out,  as  illustrative  of 
this  (at  first  sight)  apparent  want  of  connexion  between 
an  expreijsion  and  its  development,  which  it  should  seem 
ought  to  exist  between  two  forms  which  are  used  indtflfer- 
ently  each  for  the  other. 

1,  An  expression  may  preserve  an  algebraical  identity 
with  its  development  in  cases  where  arithmetical  identity  is 
entirely  lost.  Let  us  consider  the  series  P=  1  -I- j* -1-t*  +  .  .  * . 
continued  without  end,  of  which  it  is  an  evident  property 
that  P=14-j'P.  And  the  same  is  also  a  property  of  its 
well  known  equivalent  form  1*7-(1  — x)  which  is  in  truth 
nothing  more  than  the  value  of  P  derived  from  the  last 
equation.  But  suppose  that  x  =  '2^  and  there  is  no  imagi- 
nable arithmetical  connexion  between  l-|-2+4  +  8-|- con- 
tinued for  ever,  and  1^1  -2)  or  -  L  On  this  point  see, 
Infinite,  Divergent,  and  Skuies. 

2.  A  development  may  present  an  intelligible  result,  in 
cases  where  the  original  expression  altog;ether  loses  mean- 
ing. Thus,  let  the  following  expression  bo  considered, 
*the  product  of  all  whole  numbers,  hcijinning  with  I  and 
ending  with  x,*  of  which  1. 2. 3. 4. 5  or  \*Zi>  is  a  particular 
ease.  Considering  this  as  a  function  of  r,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  can  find  meaning  and  value  in  all  ca^s  in  which  j*  is  a 
whole  number.  But  when  jf  is  a  fraction,  we  lose  all  idea 
of  meaning  :  what  is  implied  for  instance,  by  the  product 
of  all  whole  numbers  up  to  lOj?  Nevertheless,  wlien  wo 
take  the  approximate  expression  for  this  product  men- 
tioned in  CoNmiNATiONs^  or  the  series  of  which  it  is  the 
first  term,  namely, 

/^(7)"('+n-.+3ii5+-) 

the  difficulty  has  disappeared :  this  series  is  as  easUy  intel* 
hgible  and  calculable  when  ^  is  a  fraction  as  when  ^  is  a 
whole  number.  This  paradox,  namely,  an  alteration  of 
form  giving  more  meanmg  to  an  expression  than  it  had  at 
first,  is  of  a  character  which  cannot,be  brietiy  treated. 

The  inverse  word  to  development  should  be  inv^lopmgttip 
so  that  while  we  say  that  I  -f-  a:  +  ;r*+  . .  •  is  the  develop* 
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nant  of  1  -7- (I  -^  «)•  we  should  also  say  that  the  latter  is 
the  invelopment  of  the  former.  But  the  latter  term  is  never 
used,  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  circumlocutory  and 
sometimes  defective  mode  of  description. 

DE  VENTER,  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Overys- 
sel,  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Yssel,  ahout 
forty-six  English  miles  east  from  Amsterdam.  Devon ter 
was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a  memher  of  the 
Hanseatic  league.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  defended  by  a  broad 
deep  ditch.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with 
an  excellent  set  of  bells.  The  college  contains  a  well- 
chosen  and  extensive  librarv ;  population  10,500. 

DEVEREUX.    [Essex.] 

DEVICE,  an  emblem  or  ensign,  formerly  home  on 
shields  or  embroidered  upon  banners  as  a  cognizance,  con- 
temporary, in  the  history  of  heraldry,  with  coat-armour 
itself  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  King  Henry  II. 
caused  certain  devices  to  be  painted,  which  had  a  descrip- 
tive reference  to  his  name:  ihe  planta-genista,  or  broom- 
sprig,  and  a  jenet  passing  between  two  broom  plants,  the 
former  of  which  is  engraved  upon  the  Great  Seal  of  his  son, 
Richard  I.,  on  either  side  of  the  throne.  For  many  suc- 
ceeding centuries  these  devices  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  royal  use  ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
various  houses  of  the  nobility  adopted  their  use.  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  appeared  against  Henry,  duke 
of  Hereford,  in  the  celebrated  just  at  Coventry,  upon  a 
horse  whose  velvet  trappings  were  embroidered  with  lions 
and  mulberry  trees,  intended  to  typify  his  name.  The 
devices  of  greatest  notoriety  were  the  white  and  red  roses, 
by  which  the  contending  families  of  the  royal  stem  are  still 
metaphorically  described.  From  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  ftieses,  entabla- 
tures, and  stained  windows  of  the  more  sumptuous  habita- 
tions were  crowded  with  devices.  The  Bourchier  and 
Stafford  knots  were  of  this  description.  Camden,  in  his 
Remains,  has  a  section  entitled  '  Rebus,  or  Name-Devices  ;* 
these  were  probably  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  emblems 
which,  during  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  painted  by  the  Italian  chiefs  upon  their  shields,  ac- 
oompwied  by  mottoes  or  quotations  descriptive  of  enterprise, 
or  of  the  general  character  of  the  bearer.  Such  were 
called  Impresses,  from  the  Italian  word  *  Impresa.' 

DEVIL  is  the  English  name  of  the  malignant  evil  hein^ 
—the  great  spiritual  adversary  of  mankind.  He  is  regaitled 
as  the  chief  of  a  host  of  rebellious  angels  who,  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  after  a  contest  with  the  obedient 
angels,  headed  by  the  archangel  Michael,  were  expelled 
from  heaven  (2  Feter  ii.,  4;  Rev.xii.,  7—9  ;  Jude  6.)  for 
the  sin  of  arrogance  and  insubordination.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  is  variously  given  by  different  lexicogra- 
phers. Dr.  Johnson,  supposing  its  derivation  to  be  from  Sia- 
PoXoQ  (diabolus),  considers  divel  the  more  correct  mode  of 
spelling.  Others  assert  devil  to  be  a  mere  contraction  of 
ihe  evil,  as  God  from  the  good,  (Lemon's  English  Etymo- 
logy.) It  is  however  apparent  that,  as  Christianity  was 
originally  diffused  throughout  Europe  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  Latin  diabolus  and  Greek  Sid^Xoc  pro- 
duced the  Welsh  diafol,  Saxon  toio^ ul  and  beoj:l,  Gothic 
dio/l,  English  devil,  German  teu/el,  Dutch  duyvel, 
French  diable,  Spanish  diablo,  and  Italian  diavolo,  as  these 
appellatives  are  similar  not  only  in  form  and  sound, 
but  in  designating  the  peculiar  character  of  this  evil 
being ;  and  their  existence  is  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tipn  of  Christianity.  The  simple  original  signification  of 
iujL^XoQ  idtafi6X\eiv)  is  adversary,  accuser,  calumniator,  op- 
ponent; it  therefore  serves  to  translate  the  Hebrew  TOltf 
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solan,  which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning.  (Heb.  and 
Gk.  Lexicons  of  Parkhurst  and  Pasor.)  The  name  ^«a/3oXoc 
is  applied  to  the  spirit  of  evil  as  being  specially  the  ac- 
cusing enemy  of  the  human  race,  who  accuses  them  before 
God  night  and  day  (6  icarijyopwv,  &c.  Bevelation  xii.  10). 
Divines  enumerate  about  thirty  different  titles  appro- 
priated to  the  devil.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal : — 

The  god  of  this  world  (age,  seculum),  6  e«6c  rov  ai&voc 
rovTov,  2  Corinth,  iv.  4.  The  prince  of  this  world,  6  dpx^v  tov 
k6(t/jujv  rovTov,  John  xii.  31.  The  prince  or  power  of  darkness^ 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  6  dpx^v  t^c  IKovoioq  rov 
A«poc,  Ephes.  iL  2.    The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  Abad- 


Rev,.  IX.  11.  The  prince  of  devils,  A^ttv  rSv  datpowtm. 
The  great  red  dragon,  old  serpent,  devil  and  satan,  ioaxmf 
fikyac,  TcvfiftoQ  b  iu^XoQ,  6  £aravac>  R^'  xii-  3,  9  ;  and  xxil 
2.  A  murderer  from  the  beginning,  a  liar,  and  the  &ther 
of  lying,  avBpta'KOKT6voQ  &ir  dpx^C*  ^ivffrti^,  xai  h  wari^ 
avrov.    The  tempter,  6  intpaZiav,  Matth.  iv.  3. 

For  explanations  of  numerous  other  appellatives,  as  Beel- 
zebub, Lucifer,  Belial,  &c.,  we  refer  to  the  various  works 
mentioned  in  the  present  article.  The  statements  Under 
the  word  Devil  in  Cruden's  Concordance  may  serve  to  re- 
present the  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the  pover 
and  dominion  of  this  being.  Man,  it  is  said,  since  the 
fall,  is  under  the  tyranny  and  slavery  of  Satan,  who  is 
an  adversary  surprisingly  subtle,  with  strength  greatly  sa- 
perior  to  ours ;  with  malice  the  most  deadly,  and  with  acti- 
vity equal  to  his  malice.  He  has  principalities  and  powers 
ncdei  his  command,  and  walks  about  like  a  roaring  lion 
( I  Peter  v.  8)  to  tempt  and  betray  us,  seeking  to  invdTe 
us  in  sin,  and  to  hring  us  to  ruin  and  everlasting  miser}. 
In  a  work  entitled  *  The  Attributes  of  Satan,'  Svo.,  1818; 
also  *  An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  the  Devil,  and  his 
Influence  on  the  Human  Mind,*  12mo.,  1810,  and  an  Essay 
•  On  the  Influence,  Power,  and  evil  Agency  of  Satan,'  8v(k, 
1822,  it  is  maintained  that  the  same  testimony  v^hich  esta- 
blishes the  existence  of  God  establishes  also  the  existence 
of  the  devil,  that  is,  an  evil  spirit,  the  enemy  of  the  whole 
human  race,  who  possesses  the  power  of  exciting  eril 
thoughts  and  actions ;  and  that  thoughGod  in  his  wisdom  has 
left  his  expulsion  from  heaven  in  mystery,  there  is  no  one 
point  on  which  the  Scriptures  are  more  clear  and  explicit 
than  this,  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  under  his  dominioB. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article  we  shall  notice  the  dis- 
crepancy Of  opinion  among  Christians  as  to  the  reality  and 
personal  existence  of  this  evil  being. 

It  is  not  altogether  useless  nor  uninstnictive  to  trane  the 
history  of  opinions,  however  absurd  they  may  be.  As  to 
the  notions  entertained  of  this  evil  being,  it  would  be  etsjr 
to  show  that  in  forming  their  speculations  upon  his  nature^ 
men  early  abandoned  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  and  if 
consequence  fell  into  the  wildest  extravagances  and  con- 
jectures. The  more  the  knowledge  of  tibie  original  text  and 
the  exact  study  of  it  declined,  the  more  did  supentitioiii 
and  unfounded  notions  as  to  this  being  obtain  credit  among 
mankind.  The  history  of  these  absurdities  is  often  ludi- 
crous enough,  but  unfortunately  the  belief  in  supenatiual 
agency  of  all  kinds  forms  also  one  of  the  darkest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  Ignorance,  which  is  the  parent 
of  superstition,  is  also  the  parent  of  cruelty  and  persecution. 
But  as  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft  is  now  gradoaDj 
disappearing  before  sound  knowledge,  so  the  absurd  and 
uuscriptural  notions  of  the  nature  and  power  of  that  evfl 
being  whom  we  call  the  devil  have  gradually  lost  ground 
since  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  modem  languagei 
and  become  the  possession  of  the  humblest  reader.  Dtvinet 
too  have  at  last  discovered  that  a  critical  investigation  </ 
the  original  text  of  scripture,  on  this  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jects of  revelation,  can  alone  lead  to  any  true  results. 

An  early  sect  of  Christians  we  are  told  worshipped  the 
devil.  *  The  Ophites,*  says  Tertullian,  *  worship  the  serpent- 
devil  more  than  Christ,  because  by  him  we  have  the  knov- 
ledge  of  good  and  evil.*  Of  the  conviction  entertained 
by  some  of  the  early  Christians  of  the  supernatural  poiner 
of  the  devil,  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  accounts  of 
demoniacal  possessions  and  exorcism  recorded  in  tbe 
writings  of  the  fathers.  Saints  Anthony,  Bernard,  and  IKh 
minic,  we  are  told,  had  frequent  communications  with  Satan 
himself.  (Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints.)  Even  Luther 
relates  his  personal  discussions  with  the  devil,  whom  he 
compliments  as  being  a  very  expert  logician,  with  a  kud 
and  sonorous  voice,  *  Diabolus  sua  argumenta  fortiter  figere 
et  urgere  novit  voce  gravi  et  forti,*  (Luther,  de  mM9a 
Privata,  tom.  vi.  p.  28.) 

The  curious  work  entitled  •  Compendio  dell'  Arte  EsscM^- 
cista,*  by  Girolamo  Menghi,  12mo.  1601,  gives  a  history  of 
the  supposed  process  of  ejecting  devils.  The  subject 
of  tlie  devil's  battle  with  Mi<£ael  and  his  expulsion 
from  heaven  excited  during  a  long  period  the  subtle 
wits  of  the  schoolmen,  in  ascertaining  when  and  where 
it  was  fought,  what  time  it  occupied,  what  was  the  num- 
ber of  forces  arranged  on  each  side,  and  w8at  was  the 
rank  of  each  commander ;  questions  which  at  length  wera 
determined  by  dint  of  logic,  proving  the  battle  to  hMv$ 
lasted  pmisaljIhrwaMoiids,  to.  (^•giiiiad  Seott's  Tna- 
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twe  on  tlie  Nature  oad  Substance  of  Devila,  foL  1665,Lqci- 
lbr*»  Fall*  ch.  8.  Heywood's  *  llierarehy  of  Angels*  nnd  Fall 
of  Lucifer/  fbt  1635.)  St.  Jcroract  declares  it  to  liavo  hei'ii 
tlm  common  opinion  of  the  pnroitive  rhurch  that  the  mid- 
dle rei^non  of  the  air  htjtween  heaven  and  eurth  was  »(ill 
crowded  with  devils.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the 
prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the  devil's  supernatural  agency 
was  iruly  alanning,  A  sermon  on  witchcraft  preached  by 
liishop  Jewel  before  queen  Elizaheth»  entreats  her  majesty 
to  check  the  tremendous  op  era  t  ion. h  of  the  devil  by  exter- 
minating his  agents,  the  witches  and  wizards,  who  were 

I  then  very  numerous.  (*  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  by  Reginald 
Seoll,*  fol.  1665.  *  Doctrine  of  Devils  the  grand  Apostacy,  an 
e;9SAy  to  reetifle  the  undue  apprehensiims  we  have  about 
evil  spirils,'  12mo.  1676.)  The  following  description  of  the 
devil's  personal  appearance  in  the  days  of  Reginald  Scott,  in 
taken  from  the  author*s  treatise  on  the  subject.  *  Our  mothers' 
mavds/  he  «ays. '  terrifte  U8  with  the  ouglie  devel.  with  homes 
on  \h  head»  tier  in  hk  mouth,  a  huge  tayle  in  hiA  breech, 
ei&%  like  ba^ns,  fang^  like  a  boajt  claws  like  a  tiger,  a  skin 
Eke  a  hear,  and  a  voice  roaring  like  a  lion/ 

Before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  extravagant  super- 
atition  had  greatly  Aub«ided,  and  tracts  tending  to  make  the 
existence  of  devils  a  questionable  point  began  to  appear 
eien  from  ministers  of^  the  church;  Ibr  instance,  *  An  In- 
quiry into  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  Sataji,*  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Barker  of  Leeds,  8vo,  1 772  ;  *  Advocates  for 
Devils  refuted'  by  the  Rev.H.  Huntington^  8vo.  1794 ;  'An 
attempt  to  show  that  the  opinion  concei-niug  the  Devil  or 
Satan  as  a  fallen  angel,  <Lnd  that  he  tempts  men  to  sin, 
has  no  foundation  in  scTipture,'  by  William  Ashdowne,  Svo. 
1 791.  The  following  work  is  of  an  earlier  dale,  with  a  simi- 
lar design,  *  A  critical  Dissertation  concerning  the  words 
&ftS^tt»y  jijid  AatfkSvwVt^  8vo.  1738.  In  thego  treatises  it  is 
contende<l  that  the  word  Satan  ts  never  Ui^ed  in  the  Old 
Te*»tument  as  a  proper  name,  to  signify  a  fallen  angel,  or 
ail  rvil  spirit  really  existing:  and  that  eveti  Dtabohm  in  the 
New  Testament  will  admit  of  explunations  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  exbitencc  of  the  devil.  A  more 
recent  and  elaborate  work,  by  a  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian community,  the  Rev.  Riissel  Scott^  is  *An  analy- 
tical invest i^'ution  of  the  Scriptural  claims  of  the  Devil/ 

'  8t»j,  lb "2 2.    The  proposition  sought  to  he  prov*3d  in   this 

'  work  may  be  stated  in  the  Wi>rds  of  the  Rev.  »John  Simpson 

CBssftyson  the  Language  of  Scripture/  vol.  i.  p.  l.>9/i  that, 

the  word  Satan  or  devil  signifies,  throuu:hout  the  Scrip- 

I  tures,  an  adversary ;  that  no  single  text,  nor  any  number  of 
texts  in  which  these  words  occur,  atford  any  proof  of  the 

£  roper  personality  or  real  existence  of  any  sueh  being  us 
atan  or  the  devil  is  gonerallv  supposed  to  be ;  and  that 
I  many  distinct  passages,  and  the  general  spirit  of  them  all, 
I  oblige  us  to  understand  these  terms  tlgunitively»  not  of  a 
rcfl/,  but  of  an  allegoriml  person/    Several  hundred  pa*- 
■Ages  are  adduced  m  proof  and  illustration  of  thii>  statement, 
AUd  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instances  in  which  Satan 
Diabolus,  being  taken  in  a  part      '      ^  **  ad  of  a  general 
have  been  unwarrantabh  3    bv  the  word 

,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  inij* --^....i.' v  of  iorming  any 
argument  on  this  subject  from  the  authorised  version, 
out  referring  to  the  words  of  the  original  text.     Tlie 
word  Satan  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  thirty -four  limeys 
and  is  variously  translated  in  adaptation  to  preconceived 
dogmas,  and  occasionally  in  disregard  of  consistency,  as  m 
I  1  Chron.  xxi.  I,  where  it  is  said  that  Satan  urged  David, 
I  which  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  in  2  Sara,  xxi  v.  i, 
I  which  sap  the  Lord  in  anger  urged  him,  that  \3>  an  adpfmary, 
God's  angel  stood  as  Satan  (an  opponent)  before  Bulaam'sas» 
lo  *atonr>#  (oppose)  his  progress.  (Numb.  xxii.  2*2  32  J  Dr. 
LOimpbell,  in  hijs  6th  preliramary  Dissortation  (on  ^taCoXo^) 
pHiaorrcLJ.  that  the  prefixing  of  the  article  restricts  the  sig- 
fntflration  to  the  devil,  but  that  without  the  article  the  sense 
'  is  accuser  in  general;  otherwise  in  Titus  ii.  3,  the  tvxvd 
women  would  be  *»Mhf>ru.l  io  refrain  from  being,  not  faUe 
accuser*,  but  devH^  We  must  here  notice  the  work 

of  Dr.  Bekker  of  Ar  i,  *  Die  Bezauberte  Welt^  odcr 

^  ©ine  griindliehe  untersuchung  des  allgcmeinen  aberglau- 
licriis  beireffend  (he  Art  und  das  Vcrmogen  Gewalt  und 
I  Wirknnw  de?.  Satans,  und  der  Wmen  geister  liber  den  men- 
nchen,'  Ballhasar  Bekker,  S.  X  D,  4to.,  Amstcrd.  1673. 
Bayle,  in  one  of  bts  letters  (torn.  i.  p.  340),  savj^  that  tjie 
pubUcation  of  this  work  caused  a  '^peat  commotiun  in  Hol- 
4pKpH  and  that  the  synods  took  alarm  at  the  fact  of  a  Itfarnetl 
iogiaa  haviof^  OQinposad  a  book  to  demooAtiaia  thu 


non  existence  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The  author 
adduces  and  explainsall  the  pa^ii^agcs  in  the  Snriptures  ▼hich 
relate  to  the  subject,  und  concludes  that  J  he  re  is  ni>  s'^.is- 
factory  evidence  of  the  devils  existence:  observing  that,  if 
all  which  is  commonly  believed  about  him  were  i rue,  ho 
would  be  infinitely  superior  to  God  in  the  extent  of  his 
p^>\ver,  in  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  reuiljr 
obedience  tfiey  render.  The  two  following  works  are  re- 
plies, *  De  frcbtinncn  Duyvcl  weder  lu  geroepen,*  &e,  (The 
banishod  Devd  recalled)  4to.,  Amst.  Dr.  Bekker,  'Conw- 
deratien  over  zyn  Book/  door  I.  S-,  4lo.,  Amst.  Bekker'g 
work  is  translated  into  French,  4  tomes,  I2mo.,  1094, 
Amst-  Another  very  learned  production  nearly  to  thesatn^ 
purpose,  is  by  thedUlinguished  biblical  critic  John  Salomon 
Semler,  entitled,  *  Versiich  emer  bibhschen  Daemonoiogie, 
oder  untersuchung  der  lehre  vomTeufcl  und  seiner  macht/ 
8vo.,  Holle,  17B5. 

This  and  a  large  number  of  other  treatises  on  the  same 
subject  are  examined  and  replied  to,  in  tlie  'Historia  Dia- 
boti,*  by  John  Godof.  Mayer,  fevo.  1780,  a  work  written  in 
Latin,  and  replete  with  curious  learning  and  researches  on 
the  existence  and  power  of  evil  spirits,  and  their  state  before 
and  since  their  fall  from  heaven.  The  reader  may  consult 
also  8chul2,  •  Untersuchung  uber  die  bedeutung  des  worths 
Teufel  und  Satan  in  der  Bibel/  Other  learned  work-i  of 
Germany  on  this  subject  are  G.  F-  Meyer,  in  *philoaophi- 
fichen  gedankcn  von  den  wirkungen  des  Toufels/  Cotta, 

*  historia  dogmatis  de  angelis  ;'  Edelman^s  *  Glauben»be- 
kenntniss/  Faber*s  '  di&sertat.  de  lutluxu  adauiionismi ;' 
Pfaffius  *  dissertat.  de  operationibus  diabolicis  m  Jioc  mundo/ 
Among  the  German  adsBmonists,  or  those  who  deny  the 
personality  of  the  de\ii  may  also  be  named  Wetitein,  Web- 
ber, Naudicus,  WagBtaaff,  Reich  and  Datum.  Unitarians,  in 
nccurdance  Tsith  the  scriptural  Tilu^m^i^ts  of  Germany^ 
maintain  that  the  Bible  utTords  n  evidence  of  I  lie 
existence  of  a  l>eing  purelynialevu  wed  with  ind  ell- 
nite  ]>owers  to  do  mischief,  who  bharei^  with  God  the  attri- 
butes of  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  and  destroys  his 
claim  to  omnipotence  and  intlnitc  goodness.  In  rejecting 
therefore  the  theory  of  dualism,  they  attribute  to  God  alone 
whatever  exists,  and  especially  rcter  to  the  fianhage  in  l^Hh 
(xlv.  7J  where  God  expiesiily  says,  *  1  create  evil.*  The 
reader  may  see  the  question  a^i  to  those  who  in  the  Goi^pels 
are  described  as  hemg  patjse^sed  with  devils  treated  at  large 
by  the  commentators, and  especially  by  Wortlunglon,  Barker, 
Lardner.  and  others. 

The  statenienlii  of  biblical  rririrs  onun  tli**  ^nhject  of  the 
temptation  recorded  in  the  i-,  are  very 

various  and  discordant.     (Si     i  i  iXof  £o^i</, 

p.  Tit.)  *  From  the  an  thorny  of  iiiuiiy  of  the  antient 
interfireteim,*  says  Dr.  Middleton,  *  and  fhim  my  own  re- 
lied iomy  1  have  ever  b«<^n  mclined  to  consider  the  story 
of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  moral  fable^  or  allegory,  in 
which  certain  doctrines  are  represented  t)y  a  fiction  of 
persons  and  facts,  which  had  no  real  existence,  for  to  under- 
stand it  literally  shocks  at  once  the  principle  of  prohabiluy.' 
tMiddleton*s  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  J  31.)  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  declares  this  to  be  'one  of  the  most  diili* 
(!ult  and  most  important  narrations  in  the  whole  IxKik  of 
tfod/  beheving  it  however,  .in  opposition  to  Middleton.  to 
bo,  iioi  an  allegory,  but  a  relation  of  lact».  Dr,  Ularke,  find- 
ing the  ticbrew  word  nachtufk,  which  is  translat4.-d  serpent, 
to  be  an  ideographic  term  admitting  of  numerous  mean- 
ings, reports  to  the  not  very  dissimilar  Arabic  \*ord  c/uuiu^t, 
signifying  ape,  fiend,  or  satyr,  and  thence  roncludcs  that  on 
tills  occasion  the  tempter  assumed  the  form  of  a  monkey, 
or  ourang-outang,  adding  thai  the  ability  to  chatter  is 
all  they  have  left  of  their  original  gitt  of  speech  which 
they  lost  at  the  fall.  Suc^  speculations,  though  sunported 
by  learning  and  ingenuity,  can  scarcely  be  !%aid  to  ue  con* 
fuied  within  the  legitimate  limits  of  scriptural  interpretation. 

Plutarch  in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  speaJis  of  the 
great  antiquity  and  universality  of  the  dogma  of  the  two 
principles.  All  nations,  he  saya,  have  admitted  two  deilios, 
one  the  author  of  good,  the  other  of  eviL  In  Persia,  the 
deities  of  good  and  o-il,  or  light  and  darkness,  were  Oro^ 
masfles  and  Alirimanes  (Arimanrs)  ;  in  Egypt  and 
PhoDnicia  (Sanchonialhon),  Osiris  and  Typhon. 

As  to  the  account  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  antient  cos- 
mogonies the  student  will  find  a  store  of  1 1  '  nUber 
carious  than  useful  in  *LOrigine  do  tout  /  par 
Dupuis,  4io.,  t^jme  ii.,  c,  fi;  tome  tii.,  c- 1,      in   ii.  .M.^i»bre'a 

*  uLtoire  do  Maiu£beisrae»*  4to.»toma  iLi  L  ^;  Bay k'l Diet, 
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mrt.  *ManLcheens' ;  Dr.  Hyde's  *  Hist  Relig.  Veterum  Persa- 
rum;'  Brunet,  *  Paralldle  des  Religions,'  4to.,  tome  i.,  p.  69; 
Gebelin's*  Monde  Primitif;'  Selden  'De  Diis  Syriis;' Mal- 


pent  Worship  of  Antient  India.* 

To  the  works  incidentally  mentioned  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  may  be  added— Michael  Psellus,  *  De  Operatione 
D®monum,'  1615;  M.  lllyricus,  *  Demonstrationes  de 
Essentia  Imaginis  Dei  et  Diaboli,'  1569;  Peter  Viret's 
•Devil  let  loose,'  1588;  *  A  Dissertation  in  Logic,  arguing 
the  moral,  religious,  and  political  Use  of  a  Devil  or  Evil 
Spirit,'  1797-99,  by  G.Leicester;  Dr.Hibberfs  'Philosophy 
of  Apparitions ;'  art.  •  Demon,'  in  Calmet's  Diet. ;  A 
Comedy  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  in  the 
Desert,  1538,  by  John  Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory;  Disserta- 
tions by  Perkins,  Waldegruve,  XJdall,  Andrews,  Farmer, 
&c.  on  the  Combat  of  Jesus  and  the  Devil  in  the  Wil- 
derness. De  Foe's  *  History  of  the  Devil'  is  merely  a  sati- 
rical and  political  composition.  As  poetical  fictions  on  the 
subject,  see  Milton's  *  Par.  Lost ;'  Dante's  *  Inferno  ;'  Rev. 
Robert  Montgomery's  *  Satan.' 

DEVIL  IN  A  BUSH.)  vulgar  names  of  the   genus 

DEVIL  IN  A  MIST,  J  Nigella. 

DEVIL'S  BIT,  the  vulgar  name  of  Scabiosa  succisa. 

DEVISE.    [Will.] 

DEVIZES,  a  borough  aud  market  town,  having  separate 
jmisdiciion,  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Potteme  and  Can- 
nings, in  the  county  of  Wilts ;  22  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Salisbury,  19  E.  by  S.  from  Bath,  and  89  W.  by  S.  from 
London. 

Before  the  Boundary  Act,  the  borough  of  Devizes  was 
considered  to  be  coextensive  with  the  parishes  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  including  an  old  dis- 
parked  park  and  the  site  of  the  antient  castle ;  but  since 
the  passmg  of  that  act,  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary 
representation,  the  town  extends  into  the  chapelry  of  St. 
James  and  into  the  parish  of  St.  Rowde,  which  adjoins  that 
chapelry. 

In  antient  records  this  place  is  called  DivissB,  De  Vies, 
Divisis,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  a  suppo- 
sition that  this  place  was  di\'ided  by  the  king  and  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  a  spacious  and  strong  fortress 
was  erected  here  by  Roger,  the  wealthy  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
vhich  his  nephew  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  garrisoned  with 
troops  and  prepared  to  defend  until  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  Empress  Matilda ;  but  Stephen  having  besieged  it,  de- 
clared that  in  the  event  of  its  not  surrendering,  he  would 
hang  the  son  of  Bishop  Roger  on  a  gallows  which  he  had 
erected  in  front  of  the  castle.  On  this  being  made  known 
to  Nigel,  he  surrendered  the  fortress,  together  with  all  the 
bishop's  treasures,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  40,000  marks. 
This  castle  was  afterwards  seized  by  Robert  Fitz-Herbert, 
on  pretence  of  holding  it  for  Matilda,  but  on  her  arrival 
he  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  was  subsequently  hanged 
as  a  traitor  to  both  parties.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  castle  was  dismantled,  and  the  site  has 
lately  been  converted  into  pleasure-grounds. 

It  appears  from  Leland,  who  calls  it  *The  Vies,'  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Devizes  was  celebrated  for  its 
market.  It  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller  in  the 
parliamentary  war,  but  just  as  the  royalists  were  preparing 
to  capitulate.  Lord  Wilmot,  who  haa  been  dispatched  bv 
the  king  from  Oxford,  appeared  on  Roundaway  Hill,  with 
1500  horse  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Sir  Vvilliam  with- 
drew his  forces  from  the  town,  and  immediately  attacked 
Lord  Wilmot,  but  was  totally  discomfited  and  obliged  to 
fiy  to  Bristol,  having  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
together  with  all  his  cannon,  bagage,  and  ammunition. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  by  the  Empress 
Matilda,  granting  to  her  burgesses  *De  Divisis'  fireedom 
4)f  toll  throughout  all  England  and  the  ports  of  the  sea. 
This  charter  was  successively  confirmed  by  all  the  Henrjs 
and  the  Edwards.  The  present  governing  charters  we're 
granted  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  corporation  have 
power  to  hold  a  Court  of  Record  on  Friday  for  debt  or 
damage  not  exceeding  40/.  ITie  (quarter  sessions  of  the 
county  are  held  here  in  rotation  with  Salisbury,  Warmin- 
ster, and  Marlborough.  Petty  sessions  are  held  quarterly 
before  the  mayor,  recorder,  ani  justice,  or  any  two  of  them.  I 

l>mae9  returnQd  members  to  the  parliaments  of  Ed- 


ward I.,  to  tw(T  of  Edward  H.,  and  constantly  siiiM  tiie  4t]i 
of  Edward  III.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  only 
434/.  per  annum. 

This  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
on  the  Kennet  canal:  it  consists  of  several  streets,  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains  many  good  houses. 
There  are  no  buildings  of  any  consequence,  except  the 
town-hall  and  the  churches.  The  former  is  a  handsome 
modern  building,  in  the  basement  of  which  a  cheese-market 
is  held. 

The  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Marv  the  Virgin  form 
a  united  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  S«ti«* 
bury;  the  not  revenue  of  which  is  518/.  per  annum.  St. 
John's  church  is  built  partly  in  the  Norman  style  and 
partly  in  the  later  English  style  of  architecture,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  transept, 
chancel,  and  two .  chantry  chapels.  The  chancel  is  very 
handsome,  and  the  tower  is  supported  by  two  circular  and 
two  pointed  arches  enriched  with  foliage  and  mouldings  of 
difierent  periods.  St.  Mary's  is  situated  in  the  nodh- 
eastern  part  of  the  town.  The  chancel  is  supposed  to  bare 
been  built  soon  after  the  Conquest,  but  nearly  all  the  rtst 
of  the  structure  was  rebuHt  by  William  Smyth,  who  died 
in  1436.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  once  of  considerable  import- 
ance, is  now  extinct  There  are  at  present  three  manu£w- 
tories  of  silk,  which  afford  employment  to  about  400 
persons :  the  weaving  of  crape  and  sarsnet  is  on  the  incretse. 
The  malting  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
there  is  a  large  snuff  manufactory.  The  market  is  cd 
Thursday,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  west  of  England  fur 
C4)rn.  A  large  cross,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  2(Hi^-, 
was  erected,  in  1815,  in  the  market-place  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  for  many  years  member  for  and  recorder  of  the 
borough.  Fairs  are  held,  on  the  4th  February  for  horses  ; 
Holy  Thursday  and  April  20th,  for  cattle ;  and  June  l3tK 
July  5th,  and  October  2nd  and  20th,  for  cattle,  hops,  doth, 
&c.  Devizes  contains  1200  houses,  and  6367  inhabitants. 
At  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Ad 
there  were  277  registered  voters. 

A  national  school  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Joki 
Pcarse,  Esq.  There  is  a  charity  school  called  the '  Boir 
Club  School,*  in  which  40  boys  are  instructed  and  clothed 
for  three  years,  and  then  apprenticed  to  various  tnde^  &t 
There  are  also  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  system  and  inftst 
schools. 

Richard  of  Devizes,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  tvelfth 
century,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  English  history,  wu  t 
native  of  this  nlace. 

DEVONPORT,  formerly  called  Plymouth  I>k4,  m 
the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerall,  hundred  of  Roborougfa,  ad 
county  of  Devon,  218  miles  west  by  south  from  LoiidoB. 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Plymouth. 

Devonport  owes  its  present  importance  to  a  naval  anoni 
established  there  in  the  reign  of  William  III^  under  the 
name  of  Plymouth  Dock,  which  name  it  retained  tiU  182i 
when  the  appellation  of  Devonport  was  conferred  on  k  hv 
royal  permission.  It  was  first  fortified  in  the  leign  ot 
Greorge  II.,  but  the  fortifications  were  considerably  enlaigtd 
and  improved  under  an  act  passed  in  the  21st  year  of  the 
reign  of  Greorge  III.  The  government  of  the  tomi  is 
vested  in  Commissioners,  among  whom  are  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  who  holds  courts  leet  and  baron  at  Michadnas. 
the  stewards  of  the  manor,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the 
commissioner  of  his  majesty*s  dock-yard,  the  port-adminL 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder  of  the  boroughs  of  Plf- 
mouth  and  Saltash,  the  manorial  lords  of  East  Stonebouk 
and  of  East  and  West  Anthony;  with  the  stewards  of  those 
manors.  These  commissioners  have  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  the  hghting,  watching  and  ckts- 
ing  of  the  town,  and  the  granting  of  licenses  to  porters  asd 
watermen. 

Petty  sessions  are  held  bv  the  county  magistrates  evtq 
Wednesday  in  the  town-hall,  for  the  despatch  of  busineis 
connected  with  the  town  and  parish. 

Devonport  was  enfranchised  by  the  2nd  William  IV. 
chap.  45,  and  since  the  passing  of  that  act  returns  vn 
members  to  parliament  The  parliamentary  borough  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  town  of  Devonport,  the  whole  of  tbt 
parish  of  Stoke  Damerall  and  thejownship  of  Stonehonso. 
At  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  M 
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tlterc  trerc  1777  person H  rcyislcnd.  Wo  ikiidurstan*!  llint 
the  mlinhitiints  »f  the  liorovigh  Kave  recfutly  jieliU'Hied  ihe 
km^f  ta  gratir  ih«m  «  rh;iiter  of  iiumtpcnntion^  wUkh  peti- 
tion is  now  beilire  ibo  Privy  CmmnL     (Martli  1^37.) 

Dcvuni)ort  is  >iriiate(l  at  ilie  sonlh-wesjt  ton  cr  uf  ll^e 
coufilVr  and  i*  boinuk'd  mi  Ihe  south  and  west  by  the  mouih 
of  the  rivtT  Tarat^r,  whicli  forms  the  spactou?»  hsirbour  of 
Hiimoaze:  and  on  llie  east  by  Stonehovisii  nvvk.  The 
j^tmeUs  are  wide  and  rt'gtilur,  well  paved,  and  bghled  with 
ga*:  the  iootpatlis  are  made  *il'  marble  obluitief!  in  the 
neii^libourhood.  The  liouse*  are  ijenenilly  larj^c  and  well 
Vuitt.  The  Fore  street  i%  apiiroached  from  ihe  east  through 
a  liandiioiue  i^atewny,  where  there  is  a  fosse  and  a  draw- 
biidge»  and  lorms  a  thoroughfare  to  the  doek-yard.  A 
Wttib  twelve  feet  in  height,  called  '  the  king's  interior 
ooutulary  wall/  tlefentls  The  town  un  the  north-east  and 
south  i^ides;  and  the  htavy  batteries  on  Monnt  Wi^e  pro- 
tect the  enlninee  from  the  sea.  Without  the  wall  k  a 
line,  or  brcii-^twork,  with  i  fosse  exeavatud  in  the  solid  rock 
from  twehe  to  twenty  feet  deep.  There  are  three  gates 
ill  the  line,  the  north  gate,  Ihe  fclate  barrier,  and  the 
Stonehouse  gate.  A  promenade,  called  Ricdimoud  Walk, 
was  recently  made  near  the  sea-shore  under  the  direction 
of  the  duke  of  Rirhmoml  when  raaater-geiiural  of  the 
ordtiunce. 

There  is  a  small  theatre,  a  subscription  librar)\  and  a 
spaciouA  and  elegant  asuembly-room  at  the  royal  hotel, 
where  balls  are  held.  To  the  s^uitb  of  the  towji  are  eonve- 
nieat  hot,  cold,  shower,  Ya[)our,  andswirammi^  baths.  The 
water  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  is  bioiight  from  Dait- 
moor  in  a  circuitoui*  line  of  about  thirty  miles  to  a  reservoir 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  fn^m  whence  it  is  convey e^l 
in  pipes  to  the  different  houses. 

The  (own-hall  is  a  spaeious  ami  handsome  building,  with 
a  Dinie  portico.  It  contains  a  eounty -meeting  room  seventy- 
five  feet  by  forly»  a  waich-housc,  temporary  prison,  engine* 
house.  See.  Near  it  is  a  lluted  column  of  the  Diiric  order, 
to  commcmomle  the  rtaniiULf  of  ihc  Inwu  in  Ihl.M,  from  the 
top  of  whic'k  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  harbour  and  Ihe 
neighbouring  scenery.  To  tfie  south  of  the  town  are  the 
port-admiral  and  tlje  governor's  houses,  the  telegraph, 
Aud  the  Griind  Panide,  Thiity-lwo  telegraphie  stations 
cotineet  thi;*  place  with  the  Admiralty  in  l^>ndon ;  and  it  is 
said  that  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon  surreudonng  to  the 
Bellcrophou  the  news  was  knuwn  in  the  (netropohs  tifleen 
minutes  after  it  was  known  in  De\onport* 

The  dock-yard,  one  of  Ihe  finest  in  ihc  world,  com* 
prises  an  area  ttt  i'eveiit)-one  acres.  Within  the  >ard  is 
the  basin,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
and  the  dock  sufficiently  capaciouii  for  the  reception  of  a 
sevcnfyfonr  gun  f^hip,  as  well  as  four  build ingsUtJs.  and 
three  other  docks,  one  of  which,  the  new  north  dock,  is  26*) 
feet  bv  85  feel,  and  27  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  *  black- 
Binith  s  sJiop*  is  a  building  211*  feet  square,  containing  4>S 
fbrges,  the  fires  of  which  annually  consume  1300  chal- 
dron of  coal.  Several  hundred  of  anchors,  some  weighmg 
five  tons  each,  are  piled  up  on  the  wharf  iJi  front  of  this 
building. 

Tlie  '  rigging -house/  is  a  splendid  cflitlee  480  feet  in 
length,  and  lhn?e  stories  high  ;  it  forms  one  side  of  o  <|ua- 
drmiigle,  the  area  of  which  is  entirely  composed  of  stone 
and  iron,  and  is  called  the  *  combustible  storehouse/  Our 
limits  wdl  not  permit  us  to  describe  one  half  the  objects 
of  interest  thut  uxc  contained  wiiiiiu  the  precincts  of  this 
dock-yard,  and  we  must  content  ourseUe*  with  merely  nien- 
tioMing  the  boiling-house,  the  mast-house,  the  mast-p<jnd. 
and  the  rope-houses.  The  rope-honse*  are  limestone  build- 
ings r20t>  feet  Xow^,  piU'allel  to  each  other,  and  two  stories 
high.  Cobles  are  made  here.  100  falhoms  in  length,  anrl 
measuring  in  circumference  2j  inches;  a  cable  of  this 
si^e  weighs  ll(i  cwt.  Iqr.  6  lbs.,  and  costs  404^. 

The  immense  roofs  over  iho  docks,  being  on  the  span  of 
tkn  arch  without  a  buttress,  are  cxiraoidinary  s))ecimens 
of  architectural  skill;  the  area  of  one  of  them  amounting 
to  1  acre  3y  poles  and  2tM)  feet.  Tlie  harbour  of  Hamoa^c 
I  four  tailes  long  and  half  a  mile  broad;  its  greatest  depth 
high  water  is  about  20  fathoms,  and  at  low  water  14. 

fLYKOUTH.] 

A  chaptd  has  recently  been  erected  by  goventmont  in 
the  yard,  the  chnpbvin  of  which  receives,  in  addition  to  a 
stipend  from  govornmenl.  twopence  per  month  from  iho 
'  of  ea^h  of  the  oltlcers  and  sea  men  belonging  to  nhips 
^  Up  in  ordinary.    Thero  are  two  episcopal  chapeU  ol^ 


I  ease  Hi  Devonport,  St.  Aubyii's,  erected  1 771,  and  St.  Jolin% 
erected  in  iZyJ.  The  inhubitanis  have  al-m  iicccss  to 
Ihe  dwk-yard  chapel.  There  i>re  jdaces  <jf  worship  for 
IJapfists,  Independents.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Mora- 
vians. A  classical  scbnol  was  established  by  subscription  in 
162l»  and  a  public  school  for  boys  in  1808;  over  iho  laller 
i>t  a  school  for  girls,  where  about  1 OO  are  educated  and 
clothed.  Tlie  Baplists  and  Methodists  have  also  their  re- 
spective sihool*  A  public  dispensary  for  this  tovm  and 
East  Stonehouse  was  erected  in  1815,  and  a  Savings*  Bault 
in   1829. 

Devonport  is  a  branch  of  the  port  of  Plymouth.  [Ply- 
MOttTH.]  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesilays,'  Thursda}  s^  and 
Saturdays,  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds.  To 
the  south  of  Dcvonport  is  a  ferry  to  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
and  to  the  north -west,  one  to  Tori>oint.  The  population 
is  returned  with  the  parish,  and  in  t«ai  consisted  of  34,8a3 
inhabitants,  of  whom  19,4ijfi  were  females, 

DEVON  SHIRK,  a  maritime  county  in  the  wuth*weat 
part  of  England.  Its  form  appr<.i3timates  to  that  of  an  irregu- 
lar tiuadrant^lc,  ha\iug  for  its  angles,  on  the  west,  Hartland 
roint  on  the  Bristol  channel;  on  the  north  the  boundary  of 
DcTonsiiire  and  Somersetshire,  near  Oare,  on  the  coast  of 
llie  same  channel ;  on  the  east  the  boundary  of  Devonshiro 
and  Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  near 
Lyme  Regis;  and  on  the  south  Prawle  Point,  near  the  Start 
Pouit,  on  tlie  coast  of  the  English  channeL  The  county  in 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Bristol  clian- 
nel;  on  the  north-east  by  Somersetshire;  on  the  east  by 
Dorsetsliire;  on  the  south-tai>t  and  sijuth  hy  the  Engluvh 
channel,  and  on  Ihe  west  by  Com  wall,  from  which  it  is 
sepnratetl,  along  part  of  the  boundary  line,  hy  the  river 
Tamer.  There  is  an  insulate  1  jiortion  id'  the  county  in- 
closed between  Doi*setshire  and  Somersetshire,  and  the 
bjundarics,  o-s  given  above,  include  an  insulated  portion  of 
Dur^etsbire  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Dcvonsliirc- 
The  length  of  thi*  county  lYom  north  to  south  is  about  71 
miles;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  tifct.  The  area  of 
the  cuuniy  is  slated  hy  Mr.  Arrowsmilli  at  'i^bO  square 
miles,  and  in  the  population  returns  at  i,>8j:  the  aggregate 
areas  of  the  parishes  give  I,6;i6,4a0  ucres  or  abgut  i557 
square  miles.  The  population  ui  1631  Mas  4»4.4;b,  giving 
VJl  or  I9:j  persons  to  Ihe  s<piare  mile  according  as  we  adopt 
the  blithest  or  lowest  estimate  of  the  urea.  Devonshire  is 
the  thud  English  county  in  resjM^ct  of  size,  being  exce^ed 
only  by  Yorkshire  and  Liticolnshire.  and  the  fourth,  in  re- 
fcjHJCt  of  population,  being  e.\ceeded  by  Yorkshire,  Middle- 
st_'x,  and  I^ncashire.  Exeter,  the  capital,  is  I  GO  miles  from 
London  m  a  straight  line  W.S.W. ;  1644  tntles  by  the  shortest 
road,  through  Staines,  Basingstoke,  Andover,  Amesbury* 
Mere,  Wincaunton,  Iliuinster,  and  Honiton ;  173  mile* 
by  the  Exeter  mad-road,  thiouyh  Staines,  Andover,  Salis- 
bury,  Shaftesbury,  Yeovil.  Crew  kerne.  Chord,  and  Honi- 
ton;  171}  by  the  Penjsance  and  Falmouth  mnibroad.  through 
Salisbury,  Blandford,  Dorchester,  Bridport,  and  Honiton: 
or  19. 'J  Hides  by  the  Dcvoiujort  and  Plymouth  tnail-road, 
through  Readmg,  Devi^fo^s  Bath,  Wulls.  firidgcwater,  Taun- 
ton, and  CoUumpton. 

Coasl'Liney  hfamU. — ^Thc  coast  of  the  Bristol  channel 
which  hounds  Devonshire  to  the  north  and  north-iiest  is 
for  the  most  part  «teep  and  rocky.  On  the  side  towardii 
Sumerset shire,  the  coast-hnc  rum  nearly  east  and  west 
for  about  *21  miles,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  border  of  8omei-»etshire  to  Bull  Point,  west  of  llfVa- 
Combe;  along  one  part  of  tki»  line  there  arc  clifHi,  in  tho 
other  parts  the  coast,  though  atoep,  is  not  broken  or  precipi' 
to  us  I  there  are  no  marked  headlands.  From  Bull  point  to 
Morte  point  (distant  a  mile  and  a  half  south- vest)  the  coa^ 
forms  a  small  hay  (Rockham  bay)  bounded  by  cliffs;  from 
Morte  point  to  Boggy  point,  distant  tliree  miles  and  a  half 
sf>uth  hy  west,  it  forms  a  larger  and  deeper  bay  (Morte  Bay), 
with  cliffs  at  each  extremity  and  a  low  shehing  beach  in 
the  middle.  From  Baggy  point  to  Hartland  oouit  (distant 
14  or  l.i  mdes  south-west)  the  coast  forms  the  deep  bay^ 
Barnstaple  or  Bidefoixl  Bay.  into  which  the  united  stream^ 
of  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  empties  it»eli-  From  Baggy 
point  lo  the  flpstuary  of  Iho  Taw  and  Tomdge,  except  near 
Baggy  Point,  the  coast  is  shelving  and  sandy,  with  a  mul* 
titude  of  sand-hills,  calleil  Braunlon  barro^fts;  froto  Iho 
actuary  of  the  rivers  to  Hartland  iioint  iho  coast  is  lined 
with  steep  cUfls  and  rocks.  From  Hartland  pomt  the  coast^ 
still  linei*  with  cliifs*  runs  south  or  »»outh  by  west  for  al>out 
eight  mile!»  te  tlie  border  of  Corn  walk      Thin  coant  pre- 
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tents,  in  several  places,  very  nicturesque  views,  especially 
about  Lymouth,  or  Lynmouth  (the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lynn),  on  the  Iwrder  towards  Somersetshire,  and  at  Clo- 
velly,  in  Bideford  Bay.  ,  .  ,    ^       ^    .^ 

The  coast  of  the  English  channel,   which  bounds  the 
county  on  the  south,  runs  W.S.W.  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyme  Regis  (in  Dorsetshire),  22  miles  measured  in  a  di- 
rect line,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex.    This  coast  is  lined 
with  cliffs  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  is  marked  by 
one    headland.   Beer    Head,    at    the    western    extremity 
of   Seaton  Bay.     The  rivers  Axe  and  Otter  enter   the 
sea  in  the  course  of  this  line.     From  the  mouth  of  the 
Ex  the  coast,  lined  with  cliffs,  runs  S.S.^.  six  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  and  from  thence  five  miles  south  or 
south  bv  east  to  the  headland  called  Hope's  Nose,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay.    Tor  Bay  is  a  deep  bay 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Berry  head  (distant  about  five 
miles  from  Hope's  Nose),  having  a  shelving  beach  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  interrupted  by  a  bluff  headland  (Round- 
ham  Head),  and  an  abrupt  coast  towards  each  extremity. 
Tor  Bay  is  memorable  as  the  place  in  which  William  prince 
of  Orange,  afterwanls  William  IH.,  landed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.     Berry  head  appears  to  have  been  the  Pro- 
montoriura  Hellenis  of  the  antients  (Richard  of  Cirencester). 
From  Berry  head  the  coast,  still  possessing  the  same  bluff 
character,  runs  S.S.W.  five  or  six  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dart,  from  thence  to  the  Start  point,  nine  miles  further; 
it  forms  a  wide  shallow  bay  (Start  bay),  lined  with  a  high 
sandy  beach   (Slapton  sands)  that  intercepts  the  flow  of 
the  waters  which  descend  from  the  interior  toward  the  sea, 
and  has  formed  a  lagoon  (Slapton  Lee)  similar  to  the  Clangs 
of  Gascognc  or  Languedoc.    From  Start  point  a  high  rocky 
coast  runs  W.S.W.  four  miles  to  Prawle  point,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  thence  three  miles  west  by 
north  across  the  wide  cBstuary  of  the  Kingsbridge  river  to 
Bolt  Head  (430  feet  high),  and  thence  four  or  five  miles 
further  in  the  same  direction  to  Bolt  Tail.     From  Bolt 
Tail  the  coast,  still  for  the  most  pari  lined  with  cliffs,  runs 
W.N.W.  to  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound,  distant  12 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Bolt  Tail.    This  interval  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  wide  and  shallow  Bigbury  bay,  into 
which  the  rivers  Avon  or  Aune  and  Erme  flow,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yealm.    About  two  or  three  miles  of 
coast  on  the  west  side  of  Plymouth  sound  belong  to  De- 
vonshire.    Plymouth  sound  is  three  miles  wide  and  ex- 
tends many  miles  inward.    It  receives  from  the  north-west 
the  Tamer  (united  with  the  Lynher  or  St.  German's  river), 
upon  the  eestuary  of  which,  called  Hamoaze,  is  the  town  of 
Devon  port,  formerly  *  Dock,'  the  royal  dock-yard  of  which 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Portsmouth ;  and  from 
the  north-east  the  Plym.  the  aestuary  of  which  is  called  Cat- 
water.    Mill  bay  and  Sutton  pool  are  small  inlets  at  the 
bottom  of  Plymouth  sound ;  the  latter  is  almost  encircled  by 
the  town  of  Plymouth.     Plymouth  sound,  with  the  sestu- 
aries  of  the  streams  that  run  into  it,  forms  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  Great  Britain  for  extent  and  safety.    It  is  se- 
cured from  the  heavy  swell,  which  formerly  set  into  it,  by 
a  breakwater,  nearly  a  mile  long,  which  extends  across  the 
middle  of  the  sound.    [Plymouth.] 

The  Devonshire  coast  may  be  estimated  at  firom  1 55  to 
160  miles ;  55  to  60  miles  on  the  Bristol  channel  and  about 
100  miles  on  the  English  channel. 

Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristolchannel,lO  to  11  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Hartland  point,  is  a  mass  of  granite  two  miles  and  a  half 
long  from  north  to  south  and  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west 
Its  area  is  about  900  to  II 00  acres.  It  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  with  rocks ;  the  landing-place,  up  which  two  men  can 
scarcely  walk  abreast,  is  on  tne  eastern  side.  The  southern 
point  is  occupied  by  a  light-house.  Rat  Island  is  a  rocky 
de  achinent  from  Lundy  Inland  on  the  south-east  or  south. 
The  II;)  tliern  part  of  Lundy  Island  rises  considerably  above 
tlie  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  part  being  200  feet  high. 
Several  brooks  How  from  the  higher  ground  into  the  sea. 
(Jonsideiable  plantations  have  been  formed  on  the  island, 
but  the  trees  are  too  exposed  to  keen  north-easterly  winds 
to  flourish  ;  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  pretty  good.  There  is  an  abundance  of  puffins  and 
Ttibbits,  and  the  island  is  much  infested  with  rats.  Of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  we  have  no  account :  they  must  be 
very  few ;  for  in  1794  there  were  seven  houses  and  23  inha- 
bitants, and  in  1822  only  two  houses  beside  the  resi- 
dence of  the  light-house  keeper.  Their  principal  business 
if  Mhootuig  jrabbitB  for  their  skins,  and  pufi^  for  their  fea- 


thers. There  are  the  remains  of  a  ibrt  with  a  few  dis- 
mounted guns  commanding  the  landing-]^ace  -  alto  the 
ruins  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Ann.  St.  Nicholas  Island 
is  in  Plymouth  sound :  it  is  fortified. 

Surface,  Hydrography.— DexonMie  is  more  uniformly 
hilly  than  any  other  of  the  large  counties  of  England.  The 
principal  ranges  of  hills  may  oe  considered  as  offsets  from 
the  elevated  districts  of  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  and  Black- 
down.  Dartmoor  is  a  granitic  table-land,  having  its 
greatest  elevation  towards  the  north,  and  containing  the 
highest  ground  in  Devonshire.  Cawsand  or  Cawsom  bill, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  forest,  is  1792  feet  high :  Rippon 
Tor,  four  or  five  miles  north  of  Ashburton^  1 549  feet :  Bui- 
terton  hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  forest,  1 203  feet :  the 
head  of  the  river  Erme  1131  feet;  and  the  site  of  Hare- 
ford  or  Harford  church,  also  near  Butterton,  658  feet 
These  heights  are  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  except  the 
last,  which  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Berger. 

Dartmoor  extends  nearly  22  miles  from  north  to  south 
(from  Belston,  near  Oakhampton,  to  the  Plymouth  road  be- 
tween the  rivers  Erme  and  Avon  or  Aune) ;  and  1 4  miles 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton 
Hampstead  to  that  of  Tavistock.  This  immense  waste  b 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Berger  {Geol.  Trans. y  vol.  i.,  p.  119): 
*  From  Harford  church  (near  the  southern  limit  of  Dart- 
moor) the  country  assumes  quite  a  bare  and  alpine  appear- 
ance, presenting  a  vast  plain,  extending  beyond  the  visible 
horizon.  The  face  of  the  country  is  formed  by  swellin?? 
and  undulations  gradually  overtopping  each  other,  without 
ever  forming  distmct  mountains.  There  is  neither  vegeta- 
tion nor  any  human  dwelling;  we  tread  upon  a  boggy  soil 
of  very  little  depth,  and  scarcely  affording  sufficient  fcwd  to 
support  some  dwarf  colts  as  wild  as  the  country  they  in- 
habit.* The  area  of  Dartmoor  forest  has  been  estimated  at 
80,000  (Fraser,  Agric.  Report)  or  100,000  acres.  Pirt  of 
the  waste  is  appropriated  by  the  surrounding  parishes,  the 
freeholders  of  which  possess  the  right  of  common,  or  «s  it 
is  termed  the  right  of  venville,  on  these  appropriated  parti 
The  rest  of  Dartmoor,  to  which  the  name  of  Dajtmoor  forest 
(frequently  given  to  the  whole  waste)  strictly  applies,  tod 
whicn  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  has  been  fbond  bj 
survey  to  contain  53,644  acres.  It  was  on  this  part  that  (be 
prison  was  built  during  the  last  war  for  the  prisoners  of  wtr. 
The  highest  part  of  Dartmoor  forest,  in  which  some  of  Ae 
most  important  rivers  of  the  county  (the  Taw,  the  Dart,  the 
Teign,  &c)  have  their  rise,  consists  of  a  succession  of  mo- 
rasses formed  by  the  decay  of  the  successive  crops  of  aqattie 
plants,  with  which  this  part  teems :  these  morasses  are  is 
some  parts  40  to  50  feet  deep,  in  others  not  more  than  5.  h 
several  places  there  have  been  land-slips,  owing  to  the  ovn- 
accumulation  of  marshy  soil :  these  slix>8  would  be  more 
frequent  but  for  the  granite  rocks  or  '  tors'  which  contiinh 
ally  rise  to  the  surface.  Peat  is  dug  in  this  forest;  mi 
many  sheep  pastured  there  in  summer,  and  some  aD  the 
year  round.  The  elevation  of  Dartmoor  forest  causes  it  to 
have  a  much  lower  average  temperature  than  other  psrCi  d 
the  county.  The  average  difference  of  the  temperature  it 
Ilfracombe,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  county,  and  Oik* 
hampton.  Just  on  the  northern  border  of  tiarlmoor.  ii 
lO"*  5'  of  Fahrenheit:  in  summer  the  difference  is  snail 
but  in  winter  it  rises  to  16**  or  18®.  (Vancouver's  Agrie- 
Survey.)  Amicombe  hill,  Okement  hill,  and  others,  are 
elevated  parts  of  Dartmoor.  Brent  Tor  (802  feet,  accordiif 
to  Dr.  Berger,)  and  Blackdown,  l)oth  near  Tavistock,  border 
upon  Dartmoor,  but  are  not  composed  of  granite. 

Dartmoor  has  been  described  as  an  elevated  plain :  the 
descent  to  the  lower  country  all  round  is  rapid.  With  tk 
exception  of  Blackdown,  there  is  no  eminence  near  it  vineli 
comes  within  800  or  900  feet  of  its  highest  point.  From  Dart- 
moor several  ranges  of  hills,  composed  chiefly  of  rocks  of  the 
transition  series  branch  off;  one  from  the  north-west  pait 
of  it,  near  Oakhampton,  runs  in  the  direction  of  Hartland 
point,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Tamer  finom  that  of  the  Tor 
ridge,  and  sending  out  branches  which  separate  the  valleys 
of  the  various  feeders  of  the  Tamer.  This  range  has  no  ^^ 
markable  elevations :  part  of  it,  with  one  of  its  branches,  has 
the  name  of  Broadbury.  Another  branch  running  north- 
wards separates  the  valley  of  the  Okement,  and  afterward 
of  the  To  fridge,  from  that  of  the  Taw,  and  terminates  nesr 
the  junction  of  these  last  two  rivers.  Another  branch  ram 
eastward  towards  Exeter,  turns  to  the  south-south-east  ottf 
that  city,  and  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Bx  and  theTe^ 
Little  Haldon,  in  this  range,  near  its  terminatioii,  has  ^b 
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Dvalion  of  818  feet.     A  branch  'which  this  range  s^nds  oIT 

on  after  leaving  Dartmoor,  nuis  north-eastward,  separates 
Ihe  basin  of  the  Ex  from  that  of  ihe  TttW»  and  connt-'ins 
the  heights  of  Dai'imoor  with  those  of  Exmoor,  Anotlier 
range  running  gouth-east  from  Dartmoor  separates  the 
Tolleys  of  the  Toigti  and  the  Dart :  Furland  hill,  in  this 
range  between  Bnxham  and  Dartmouth,  is  589  feet  high. 

Exmoor  ii^  a  tract  of  high  land,  having  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion towards  the  nortk  It  i^  composed  of  rocks  of  the 
t  ran  sit  ion  chi&St  and  is  chiefly  included  in  Somersetshire, 
but  extendi^  into  the  north  a  [id  north -east  parts  of  Devon. 
Its  highest  point,  Dunkern" beacon* Soinersetslnre, attains  to 
the  height  of  16tiH  feeu  accordmg  to  the  Ordnance  Surrey, 
or  aci'ording  to  another  measurement,  1764  feet.  A  range 
of  hills  extendi*  from  Exmoor  along  the  north  coast  of  Lfe- 
vonshure  to  Morte  Bay ;  some  of  the  summits  are  probably 
1000  feet  high:  the  village  of  Linton  on  thi!»  mnge^  at  ihe 
mouth  of  the  river  Ljiin,  is  428  feet  high.  The  nd^es  of 
Exmoor  forest  and  the  branches  which  U  sends  off  towards 
the  south  separate  the  valleys  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ex. 

A  third  system  of  hills  consists  of  Blackdown»  in  the 
'  eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  border  of  Somerset sbire* 
between  Tun  n  ton  and  Honiton  ;  and  of  the  ranges  of  hills 
whicji  it  sends  oW,  chiefly  to  the  i>outhward,  separating  the 
bafiin  of  the  Otter  from  those  of  the  Ex  on  one  side,  and 
the  Axe  on  tlie  other,  and  dividing  from  euth  other  the 
v&Uevs  watered  by  the  Bcveral  allhienis  of  the  Otter  and 
the  Ajte.  Dumpdon  hill,  north-west  of  Horn  ion,  is  879  feet 
high.  These  Inlb  have  Hat  tabular  iiummits:  their  steeper 
aide  is  toward  the  west.  [Cretaceous  Ghoup.] 

Riven. — Tlie  rivers  ol  De\oushiro  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  tbem  important.  The  Ex  rise^^  in  Exmoor.  in  Somer- 
B«l shire,  and  llowb  south-east  pa>!.t  the  villages  of  Exford  and 
Winfortl  to  Ex  ton,  where  it  turn*  to  the  south,  and  reaches 
the  horder  of  Devonshire  aoout  18  or  19  miles  from  its 
»aurc*j,  For  about  two  miles  it  divides  Devonshire  from 
Somersetshire,  being  joined  m  thrs  part  by  the  river  Barle, 
whieii  also  rises  in  Lxmo^Jr,  and  has  a  south -east  course  of 
SS  to  24  miles  through  Somersetshire  before  it  fails  into 
the  Ex.  A  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Barle,  ihe  E\ 
enters  Devonshire,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  d:recUon»  but 
with  a  very  circuitous  course,  to  Tiverton  (about  I  o  or  11 
miles),  receiving  in  its  way  several  feeders,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  Bat  ham  («.*  or  10  miles  long),  which  ilows 
from  the  horder  of  Somersetshire  past  Banipton,  and  tiills 
into  tlie  Ex  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank;  and  the  Loman 
(8  or  10  miles  long),  which  Hows  from  the  hilli  on  the 
Somersetshire  border,  near  Hampton,  and  jom^  the  Ex  on 
its  left  bank  at  Tiverton.  From  Tiverton  the  Ex  tlows 
fttill  southward,  13  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  Culm,  re- 
reiving  by  the  way,  on  its  right  bank,  the  Dart  IH  miles 
longi  from  the  moors  between  Tiverton  and  South  MoUon ; 
ancTaboiit  t  miles  lower  dowii,  on  its  right  ban  It.  the 
Greedy  ( IG  miles  long),  which  posses  near  Crediton,  and  is 
joined  by  the  Veo  (12  or  13  miles  longi  below  that  town. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Creedy  the  Ex  Hows  between  2 
and  3  miles  southward  to  Exeter,  und  then  about  5  miles 
ftouth-east  to  Topshani,  where  it  receives  the  Chst,  16  or 
16  miles  long  :  just  above  Topshnm,  the  Ex  becomes  a  tide 
iiTer.  The  tideway  of  it  is  about  5  miles  long  (or  7  by  I  lie 
low*water  chonneh,  and  about  a  mdo  wide  at  high  water, 
A  sand-bank,  dry  at  low  water,  divides  its  mouth  into  two 
channels.  The  whole  length  of  the  Ex  is  from  57  to  Go 
miles.  A  CLinait  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  runs 
by  the  side  of  this  river  between  Exeter  and  Topshnm: 
this  canal  was  ori^nally  more  than  3  miles  loni^,  unrl  it  has 
been  lately  lengthened  so  as  Xq  enter  the  tideuay  lower 
dowu*  By  this  canal  and  the  tideway  of  the  river,  vessels 
can  get  up  to  Exeter,  above  which  the  river  is  not  navi- 
gable. 

The  Culm,  mentioned  above,  rises  in  the  Blackdown 
bills,  just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  flows  1 1 
miiei  WMtward  to  the  village  of  Uffculm ;  ft-om  thence  5 
miles  south-west  to  the  town  of  CoUumpton  orCullumpton, 
BDd  iVom  thence  for  10  miles  south-west  (26  miles  in  all) 
into  the  Ex. 

The  Torridge  rises  on  the  border  of  Devonshire  and 
Corawttll,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer  [Co&kwaj*l].  and 
flows  eastward  about  7  mile*  to  the  neigub^urhood  of  the 
TUlages  of  East  and  West  Putfurd:  it  then  turns  to  the 
icmlh-efli&t,  and  runs  8  or  1^  mde«i  to  Bradford  Mdl,  where  it 
tmoKfv^  tha  Waldon  i\%  mileft  long)  oa  la  eight  bank. 


From  Bradford  Mill  it  runs  eastward  9  miles  post  Sheep* 
wash  or  Shipwash  to  the  junction  of  the  stream  (10  or  12 
miles  long)  which  piisses  Hatherleigh :  and  thence  tj  mile 
north-east  to  the  junction  of  the  Okement,  which  is  formed 
of  two  brooks  tEost  and  West  Okement)  that  rise  on 
Dartmoor  and  unite  at  Oakhampton,  tiad  htm  a  northward 
course  of  18  to  20  miles.  P>om  the  junction  of  the  Oke- 
ment the  Torridge  has  \i\iity  sinuous  course  of  25  or  26 
miles  in  a  north-west  direction,  po^^t  Ti>rrington  to  Btdetbrd, 
where  it  becomes  a  tide  river.  The  tideway  from  Bideford 
to  Appledore,  where  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  unite,  is  3 
miles,  making  the  whole  course  of  the  Torridge  53  lo  56 
miles.  The  Torndge  is  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  Bule* 
ford,  and  for  boats  to  Wear  Giffard,  4  or  j  mile*  liigher  up* 

The  Taw  rises  on  Dartmoor,  on  the  %.|i>|ie  of  ■  1  \\\\{ 

(Okement  Hill)  from  winch  the  East  and  \\  ni 

rise, and  has  a  northward  course  of  J7  or  ISni.v  ^.  .low 
the  mill  and  village  of  Brushford:  from  then<e  it  has  a 
winding  course  of  nearly  7  miles  in  a  north-north-west  di* 
rection  to  tho  junction  of  the  Little  Dart  (16  or  18  miles 
long),  which  rises  in  the  rnn^'c  of  htlls  connecting  Dartmoor 
with  Exmoor,  and  Itows  westward  past  Chumleigh  into  tho 
Taw,  From  the  junction  of  ihe  Little  Dart,  the  Taw  flows 
northward  3  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Mole  (20  miles 
long),  which  rises  on  North  Molton  ridge,  Exmoor,  on  the 
hornier  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  passes  North 
and  South  Molton,  and  after  receivmg  the  Bray  (14  miles 
lonj^),  which  also  rises  on  Exmoor,  joins  the  Taw  on  its 
right  bank.  A^iter  the  junction  of  the  Mole,  the  Taw  flows 
north-north-wo^t  16  milei^i  to  Barnstaple,  where  it  becomes 
a  tide  river.  The  tideway  is  al)out  5  miles  in  length  from 
Barnstaple  to  the  junction  of  the  Torridge,  making  Ihe 
length  of  the  Taw  nearly  50  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  up  to  Barnstaple,  and  for  boats  to  New 
Bridge,  3  or  4  miles  higher.  The  lestuary  of  the  united 
rivers  Taw  and  Torridge  is  not  2  miles  long. 

The  Dart  rises  on  Dartmoor*  The  head  of  the  East  Dart» 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  head,  is  on  the  south* 
ern  slope  of  Okement  hill,  near  the  springs  of  the  Okement 
and  the  Taw.  It  flows  10  miles  south-east  to  the  junction 
of  the  West  Dart  (9  miles  long)  at  Dartmeet  Bridge,  be- 
tween Ashburton  and  Tavistock.  From  Dartmeet  Bridge 
the  river  tlows  south-east  3(t  miles  past  Buckfastleigh  ond 
Totness,  to  its  outfall  just  below  Dartmouth.  Its  whole 
courr-e  is  thus  about  40  miles.  The  tide  tlows  up  to  Totness 
10  or  1 1  miles  from  the  mouth  of  ihe  river:  above  this  place 
the  river  is  not  navigable.  The  navigation  is  chietiy  used  to 
convey  coal  and  shelly-sand  manure  to  Totness  and  Ihe 
neighbourhood,  and  to  export  the  produce  of  the  tin,  lead, 
and  copper  mines,  worked  on  the  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest* 
The  entrance  to  the  river  forms  a  good  harbour. 

Tiie  Tetgn  (the  North  Teignj  rises  on  Dartmoor  near  tho 
head  of  the  Dart,  and  al>er  llowin^  tlireo  or  four  miles  to 
the  north,  turns  eastwaril.  and  llows  about  14  mdos  to 
Dun^ford,  between  E)ieti<r  ntMl  Moretou  Mamj^tcad*  It 
then  runs  south  ahout  I/^m  i  imil,^  n.^nr  ChudlLi<^'lt,  re- 
ceiving by  the  way  theW*.  'V  river  (t  j  miles 
longj  iTom  North  Bovey,  tn  inh<x»d  of  Newion 
Bushel  and  Newton  Abbot ;  below  Newton  Bushel  it  has  an 
eastward  coui-se  of  five  miles  (chielly  tideway)  into  ttjc  »ea 
at  Tej^nmouth.  Its  whole  cour>ie  is  about  35  miti^s:  it  in 
navigoblo  up  to  Newton  Bushel,  five  miles  from  the 
uioiiih. 

The  Otter  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Blackdown*  near 
the  village  ofOlterford,  and  flows  south  '  i  al>out 
23  miles,  post  Honiton,  Ottery  St  Mary.  <»n,  into 

the  sea  alH>ut  five  miles  east  of  the  mouth  ■■•  l^,,  i,  ..  Ii  is 
not  navigable,  and  has  no  tributary  worthy  of  note.  The 
Axe  rises  in  Dorsetshire,  not  far  fv-iri.  Rcjtnunster,  .and  [vm 
a  circuitous  course  (north-west,  southwest)  of  16 

miles,  through   Dorsetshire,   S  ire,    «nd  IXvon- 

shire,  to  Axminster.  Below  Axmnmier  it  llows  7  or  H 
miles  south-south-west  into  the  sea  at  Axmouth,  receiving 
the  Yart  (12  or  13  miles  long)  front  th«*  hdls  adjacent  to 
Blackdown. 

The  Avon  or  Auno,  the  Erme,  and  the  Ycalm  rise  on  the 
southern  side  of  Dartmoor,  ar»d  flow  fouihwiird  into  the 
s<     '  ji  PlyTQouih  Sound  and  Bolt  head.   They  are  re- 

k;  j2,    13,  and  14  miles  long.     The  Aune  and  the 

Wauii  oave  each  a  navigable  tideway  of  three  miles,  the 
ICrmeoftwo  miles.  The  Flym  rises  near  the  Ernie,  and 
tluws  south-soutb-weat  16  or  17  miles  into  Plymouth  Sound 
at  Plymouth.    Ita  tidaway  *  Gatwmter*  ia  three  milea  long. 
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The  Tamer,  which  divides  Cornwall  from  Devonshire,  has 
been  already  described.  [Cornwall.]  Its  principal  Devon- 
shire feeders  are  the  Deer  (9  miles  long),  which  flows 
past  Holsworthy;  the  Carey  (13  miles  long),  and  the  Lyd 
(13  miles  long),  which  rises  on  Dartmoor;  both  these  join 
the  Tamer  near  Launceston ;  and  the  Tavy  or  Tay  (26  or 
t28  miles  long),  which  rises  on  Dartmoor,  and  flows  past 
Tavistock.  The  Ta\7  joins  the  tideway  of  the  Tamer,  and 
has  itself  a  tideway  of  more  than  three  miles.  The  Lew 
Water  (nine  miles  long)  and  the  Thistle  Brook  (10  or  11 
milfs  long)  are  feeders  of  the  Lyd;  and  the  Wallcomb  (13 
miles  long)  is  a  feeder  of  the  Tavy.  There  is  a  picturesque 
fall  in  the  Lyd,  near  Lidford,  four  or  five  miles  from  its 
source. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  county  are  too  small  to  require 
particular  notice.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  Lynn  (10 
miles  long)  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Sid  (6  miles  long) 
on  the  south  coast.  Salcombe  harbour,  between  Bolt  head 
and  Prawltt  Point,  is  the  sestuary  of  several  small  streams, 
to  which  the  maps  do  not  assign  a  name.  This  oestuary  is 
navigable  up  to  Kingsbridge  four  miles  from  the  mouth. 

Canals. — ^The  Bude  and  Holsworthy  canal,  with  which 
is  connected  the  Bude  and  Launceston  canal,  enters  this 
county  from  Cornwall,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer,  and 
proceeds  in  a  very  circuitous  course  of  more  than  1 5^  miles 
to  Tliombury  on  the  river  Waldon,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Torridge,  where  the  canal  terminates.  It  has  two  inclined 
planes  m  Devonshire  and  two  in  Cornwall :  part  of  its  coui'se 
is  tlu^ugh  a  tunnel.  The  chief  purposes  of  this  canal  are 
to  facilitate  the  importation  of  Welsh  coal,  and  to  convey 
shelly  sand  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  for  manure.  In 
Nicholh'  and  Co.'s  Map  of  Canals,  one  is  marked  as  extend- 
ing from  Torrington  along  the  valley  of  the  Torridge  for 
about  four  miles,  and  opening  into  that  river  at  Wear  Gif- 
fard,  between  Torrington  and  Bideford,  where  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  begins.  The  Stover  or  Teigngraee  canal 
is  connected'with  the  Teign  at  Newton  Bushel,  and  extends 
about  four  miles  up  the  valley  of  that  river  toward  Bovey 
Tracey:  it  8er>'es  for  the  importation  of  coal,  culm,  sea- 
sand,  and  lime ;  and  the  exportation  of  Bovey  coal,  pipe- 
clay, and  potters'  clay.  The  Tavistock  canal  extends  four 
miles  from  Tavistock  to  the  tideway  of  the  Tamer ;  it  has  a 
tunnel  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  a  branch  two  miles 
long,  to  Millhill  slate-quarries.  Tlie  Exeter  canal  has  been 
noticed.  Two  important  canals  have  been  projected,  *  the 
Grand  Western  Canal' (Acts  obtainodA.D.  1796, 1811, 1813), 
from  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Tone, 
the  Culm,  and  the  Clist,  to  Topsham;  wilh  branches  to 
Tiverton  and  Collumpton;  and  *the  English  and  Bristol 
Channels  Ship  Canal'  (Act  obtained  a.d.  1825),  from  Bridge- 
water  Bay  to  iBeer  Road  in  Seaton  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Axe,  crossing  the  eastern  extremity  of  Devonshire  by  the 
valley  of  the  Axe. 

There  is  a  railroad  from  Dartmoor,  near  the  prison  ori- 
ginally built  for  prisoners  of  war,  to  .the  river  rlym  near 
Plymouth :  a  branch  from  Catdown  and  Sutton  Pool,  close 
to  Plymouth,  joins  this  railroad  at  its  termination  on  the 
Plym.  Tlie  length  of  the  railroad  and  branch  together  is 
about  1b\  miles.  Another  railroad,  8  miles  long,  formed 
of  granite  blocks,  extends  from  the  Haytor  cjuarries  to  the 
Teigngraee  canal.  Railways  have  been  projected  between 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  passing  by  Axminster,  Taunton,  Biidge- 
water,  &c.;  and  between  Exeter  and  the  Southampton 
railway  at  Basingstoke,  Hants.  An  act  of  parliament  has 
been  obtained  for  the  former  of  these. 

There  are  no  less  than  four  roads  between  London  and 
Exeter  traversed  by  the  mails.  The  Devonport,  Exeter  and 
Bath  mail-road  enters  this  count}-  between  Wellington  and 
Collumpton,  and  passes  south-west  through  Bradninch  to 
Exeter,  and  from  thence  by  Chudleigh,  Newton,  andTotnes 
to  Devonport.  The  Exeter  mail-road  entei*s  Devonshire 
between  Chard  and  Honiton,  from  which  place  it  runs  to 
Exeter.  The  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and  Exeter  mail-road 
enters  Devonshire  between  Bridport  and  Axminster,  and 
proceeds  by  the  latter  town  and  Honiton  to  Exeter,  and 
iVom  thence  by  Oakhampton,  skirting  the  north  side  of 
Dartmoor,  to  Poulston  Bridge,  where  it  crosses  the  Tamer 
.  into  Cornwall.  The  Falmouth.  De^•onport,  and  Exeter  mail- 
road  enters  the  county  between  II minster  and  Honiton  and 
runs  to  Exeter,  and  from  thence  by  Chudleigh  and  Ash- 
burton  to  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  from  whence  the 
mail  is  conveyed  across  the  lestuary  of  the  Tamer  into  Com- 
walt^  UV  jQful-ioad  from  Bristol  to  Bideford  entori  Devon- 


shire between  \\  kAvUscombe  and  Bamnton,  and  runs  by 
South  Molten  and  Barnstaple  to  Bideford.  A  road  from 
Exeter  runs  by  Crediton  and  Chumleigh  to  Barnstaple, 
and  from  thence  by  one  branch  to  Ilfracombe,  and  by 
another  to  Combe  Martin.  "From  this  road,  at  or  near 
Crediton,  are  branches  to  Tiverton  and  Bampton  and  South 
MoUon  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Oakhampton  on  the  other; 
and  bo'iWecn  Chumleigh  and  Barnstaple  another  road 
branches  oiT  to  Bideford,  Clovelly,  and  Hartland.  Besides 
the  mail-road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  there  is  a  road 
through  Moreton  Hampstead,  and  over  Dartmoor.  A  road 
from  Ashburton  leads  to  Tavistock  over  Dartmoor. 

Geological  Structure, — A  few  spots  occur  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county  and  along  the  coast  between  Sid- 
mouth  and  the  border  of  Dorsetshire,  which  are  occupied 
by  outlying  portions  of  the  chalk  formation.  The  sec- 
tions of  these  portions  on  the  coast  present  the  last  chalk 
cliffs  toward  the  west.  In  the  clififs  eastward  of  the  Axe, 
the  chalk  does  not  occupy  the  whole  cli£f  but  only  the 
upper  portion :  the  central  part  of  the  cliff  is  composed  of 
green-sand,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lias :  for  the  chalk 
and  green-sand  in  their  extension  westward  overlie  the  other 
formations,  which  elsewhere  are  found  beneath  theia  and 
rest  immediately  upon  the  lias.  Westward  of  the  Axe, 
where  the  chalk  cliffs  reappear,  the  chalk  dips  rapidly  to- 
wards the  west :  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff 
has  been  detached  and  has  subsided  toward  the  beach,  the 
shattered  mass  of  chalk  exhibiting  a  variety  of  picturesque 
forms. 

The  green-sand  formation  presents  on  the  confine;  of 
Dorset  and  Devon  many  outlying  masses  forming  consider- 
able hills.  To  this  formation  belong  the  tlat-topped  hills  of 
Blackdown,  the  range  connected  with  thcni  wnich  lepa- 
rates  the  valleys  of  the  Otter  and  the  Axe,  and  the  branches 
of  this  range  which  separate  the  smaller  valleys  watered  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Axe  (the  Yart,  the  Coly,  &c.)  and  by 
the  Sid.  A  range  extending  westward  from  tlie  Blackdown 
hills,  and  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Culm  on  the  north, 
also  belongs  to  the  green-sand  formation :  and  beyond 
Exeter  the  range  of  the  Haldon  hills,  divided  only  by  the 
valley  of  the  Teign  from  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  is  capped 
by  green-sand ;  thus  affording  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
approximation  of  primitive  rocks  and  those  of  much  later 
formation.  The  green-sand  heights  in  Devonshire  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  state  of  unreclaimed  heath.  [Crsta' 
CEOus  Group.] 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blackdown  and  connected 
ranges,  the  green-sand  rests  upon  lias,  th«  lowiist  of  the 
'oolitic  series  of  formations.  Lias  occupies  the  valley  of  the 
Axe  above  Axminster,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Yart.  On  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  Black- 
down  the  green-sand  overlies  all  the  oolitic  formations,  and 
rests  immediatelv  upon  the  red  marie,  which,  with  the  a^ 
companying  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  constituting  the 
formation  designated  the  new  red  sandstone,  occupies  the 
tract  from  the  Bla^^kdown  hills  westward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Loman  and  the  Ex :  it  constitutes  the  bed  of  the  Lomao, 
but  extends  not  quite  to  the  bank  of  the  Ex,  which  flows  for 
the  most  part  over  a  bed  of  transiiiou  rocks.  Between  Sil- 
verton  and  Exeter  the  red  mai-le  is  found  extending  west- 
ward across  the  Ex  and  the  Creedy,  and  along  the  valley  of 
the  Yeo,  nearlv  to  the  valley  of  the  Taw.  It  extends  south 
ward  from  the  blackdown  hills  along  the  valley  of  the  Otter 
and  across  the  country  between  the  Otter  and  the  Ex  H 
the  coast ;  crosses  the  Ex  immediately  below  Exeter,  and 
extends  along  the  coast  with  some  inter>al  to  Torbay:  it 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Sid  and  the  Coly,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Axe  and  the  Yart.  The  green- 
sand  which  caps  the  Haldon  hills  rests  chiefly  on  this  for 
mation.  Between  Exeter  and  the  village  of  Exminster  the 
layers  of  red  and  white  sand  in  this  formation  are  strangdy 
intermixed.  The  conglomerate  which  belongs  to  it  is  quar 
ried  for  building  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  In  the  \icinity 
of  Exeter,  and  in  other  places  near  the  junction  of  the 
sandstone  and  transition  aistricts,  there  is  found  amygda- 
loidal  trap  interposed  between  the  sandstone  beds. 

The  district  occupied  by  the  various  formations  enume- 
rated above  is  small,  compared  with  that  which  consists  of 
the  rocks  of  the  transition  class.  These  occupy  all  the 
county  northward  and  westward  of  the  new  red  sandstone, 
except  the  primitive  district  of  Dartmoor.  The  wesloi: 
side  of  Great  Haldon  (green-sand)  rests  upon  the  transitioii 
rocks.    These  tnm^itiou  rocks  consist  of  an  argiUaoeow 
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iUte,  whkh  in  the  neighboiirhuacl  of  Da  r  I  moor  di^i  not 
attain  to  an  average  clev;ilion  of  more  ihaii  ^uO  feet ;  except 
on  the  wosit!rn  flank  of  the  inour,  where  it  fuiuj.s  a  stc^t-p 
eminence  of  more  ihan  I  nil)  fueL  In  the  n  nth  of  Devon 
it  rises  considerably  higher*  mid  the  hci^*hti»  <jf*EviiHM*r 
(which  are  in  Mirao  parts  1800  feet  liighl  cou?.iit  of  IL  In 
this  part  of  the  roiinly  the  rorks  which  c^iinpose  the  fi>rmu- 
tion  differ  niateriaU)  ill  their  mineruloii^iral  rhiiinclera:  they 
have  for  the  mAisl  pari  the  strueture  of  T^^aiidalones,  mid  are 
eHsentially  com|wsefl  of  quarlJ!  and  clay,  hut  in  ddlVrent 
proportions;  quartz  predominating  in  ifie  vuiirsur  aud  eJay 
iti  Iho  finer  g-rained  vurieai."*.:  these  hi*t  graduate  into  :i 
fine  »lu1e,  the  lainin;r  of  whirh  are  as  iliin  a^  paper.  The 
«lra(a  of  j^reywiiL-ke  near  Clovelly  inelitie  in  ever)  direction, 
und  liesin-ihe  I  he  must  capririous  and  piriurejiqne  ibrtns. 
The  undulating  siirfuee  of  the  country  may  be  puiilv 
as<*ribed  to  the  prcdommaiice  of  llie  argillaeeuus  slate, 
which  is,  of  all  the  rocks  of  earlier  formation,  tiie  most 
subject  to  decomposition.  These  slate  rock*  are  quarried 
for  roofing'slates  r  they  are  metalliferous,  affordi!*g  iron- 
stone ;  and  veins  of  tm,  copper,  and  lead :  the  veins  or  lodes 
whirh  yield  tin  or  copper  ruu,  a-s  in  (Jomwall,  from  N.E.  to 
S,W.  (approaching  more  or  less  to  E.  andW.l,  and  those 
whirh  utlcird  lead  run  nearly  at  riglU  angles  to  these.  The 
Htrata  in  the  mining  tield  about  Tavistock  vvhith  fields  tin, 
topper,  lead,  and  manganese^  are  traversed  by  porphyritie 
(eh an)  beds,  hearing  nearly  east  and  west.  A  few  lead  and 
copper  mines  are  wrouijht  in  Nurih  Devon:  the  lead  is 
t'omhined  with  silver.  In  many  part^  of  the  transition 
distriet,  bed*  of  limestone  and  masse*  of  ijreenslone  occur. 
The  limestone  rorks  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  Tor  Bay, 
Ashburton,  Newion  Bushel,  and  Ulmdleigh,  as  containing 
organic  remains  and  alternating  with  argdlaeeous  slate, 
maybe  referred  to  the  transition  series:  the  limesstone  is 
quarried  for  building  and  burnt  for  manure:  beuutifully 
veined  marble  i.^  worked  in  different  place.^.  The  limestone 
of  the  north  of  Devon  which  crosses  the  county  in  parallel 
courses  E.  and  W.,  is  referable  lo  the  same  series.  The 
greenstyuLi  occurs  in  various  paris  of  the  slate  district  on 
the  northern  and  western  sides  of  Dartmoor:  aiid  detached 
}x)rtiuns  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  observed  m  many  situations 
ivund  Dartmoor,  nuiy  prtjbably  be  referred  lo  this  formation. 

It  is  in  the  transition  district  that  the  impel  feet  etKil  or 
lignite,  calletl  Buvey  cual,  is  found.  It  occurs  at  Bovey 
liealhtkdd,  on  the  right  or  S.W.  hank  of  Oie  We^^t  Teign 
or  Hovcy  river  in  a  plain  where  the  ^trata  of  it  rise  to  the 
ftui'faec.  It  lies  in  j  nrallel  seams  from  four  lo  sixteen  feet 
thick,  at  six  or  eight  feet  dl^lance  from  each  other,  to  ihe 
tiepth  of  sixty  feet,  ajid  exhibits  a  gradation  hum  tlic  most 
lierfecl  liiiiieous  texture  lo  a  sub^tanre  nearly  uivproaching 
the  character  of  pit  coal.  Potters*  day  and  pipe  clay  are 
found  in  Ihe  same  neighbour  hood.  The*e  various  »ub- 
stances  arc  of  a  later  formation,  and  are  depos^ited  with  in- 
termingled b^ds  in  a  has- in  formed  of  older  rucka.  The 
Bovey  coal  is  used  for  foe!  in  the  potteries  on  Bovey  heath» 
and  by  the  poorer  people  of  the  neighbourhood:  but  its 
ilithcult  and  imi»crfeit  combustion,  and  felid  gas,  render  it 
unfit  for  domestic  use. 

Granite  forms  the  ma^is  of  Dartmoor.  Numerous  rirted 
rocks  called  tors,  are  Hcattered  over  the  surface  of  this 
raoor:  they  appear  to  occupy  their  primitive  site*  and  to 
owe  their  present  fig  me  to  the  resistance  which  their  more 
perfect  rrysiallizaiiou  haji  enabled  ihem  t^  oO'er  to  the 
iiiHuence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Dartmoor  granite  is  re- 
tnarkable  for  the  size  of  the  felspar  crystals  which  it  con- 
tains: it  is  nuich  valued  for  its  durability,  fineness  of 
texture,  and  the  size  of  llie  blocks;  it  is  quarried  and  ex* 
|>orted  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  lo  London.  It 
in  tuetalhferous ;  contwining  veins  of  tin,  and  even  the 
rock  itself  bein^  sometimes  impregnated  with  this  metal. 
(Cony h care  and  Phillip's  Outlines  ((f  the  Ueohgy  t^/'  Enj^- 
lamiand  Wain;  Geah^icai  7Va«*.  vol.  i.:  Lyi»* ' na's  Jfo^na 
Bn tannin;  Phtfuicui  und  Fitlttietd  Utfjg^  (\f  the  Brit,  hies 
in  Ihf  library  of  Ui^fttl  K/inw^edge.) 

A^riciilture.--Thc  lower  hills  which  occupy  so  large  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  county  are  covered  with  grass; 
the  higher  with  mtxjr  and  rock.  The  county  contains*  along 
itn  uunieMus  rivers  many  fertde  meadows,  some  of  which 
are  only  imperfectly  irrigated,  and  others  not  at  all.  Gnisg 
fteeius  to  be  the  natural  produce  of  a  mild  moist  climate, 
like  that  of  Devonshire,  in  which  corn  is  everywhere  a  »e- 
Qondary  objei-t.  The  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of 
•wMc'land  which  have  been  rapidly  introduced  iiito  oilier 


counties,  esoectuUy  in  the  north,  havo  not  been  so  iiiv^Kkf- 
ably  rei^eiveil  in  Devonshire.  The  oldest  ^yj^teni  of  I)u*\v.n- 
shiie  t  ultivation  is  a  rude  >pct*ie,^  of  cusiverlddc  huslxindrv, 
very  ditfcreiit  from  what  is  <aUed  by  thnt  name  in  th**  nurili 
of  Kni^hiud  and  sijuth  of  St  otlund.  \V!icti  grass  hind  begni'^ 
lo  we.ir  out  by  injudiciijus  maaagemeuf,  ta*  from  a  natural 
delect  in  the  soil,  the  surlace  is  pared  thin,  and  the  sod 
when  diied  ij*  burnt  in  heaps.  'Die  ashes  thujj  produced 
stimulute  the  soil  and  enable  it  to  bear  a  tlw  crops,  IVe- 
t|Uently  three  corn  crops  in  succession.  When  the  land  is 
thus  netuly  exhausted,  it  Ls  laid  down  agiiin  in  gra^ss  with- 
tmt  much  cure,  and  is  pastured  fur  ei^ht  or  nine  years, 
when  the  same  process  is  repeated.  Thir  -ysteiu  is  so  com- 
mon in  Devon^ibire^  tluit  the  operation  of  parniu;  and  burn- 
ing is  frei|uenlly  e ailed  De von ^hi ring,  or  contracted,  iMft- 
Mring,  Opinions  ditfer  very  much  on  this  practice.  There 
are  sods  and  situations  where  burning  may  be  cxiremely 
useful,  by  improvini^  the  texture  of  the  si)d,  and  destri»)inLr 
weeds  and  insects;  and  the  practical  result  proves  that  it 
has  its  advant^es.  But  m  other  circumstances  the  buru- 
iiiir  does  harm,  and  reduces  tlie  sod  lo  a  slate  of  great  ste- 
rility,  al^er  having  stimulated  it  to  produce  one  or  two  crops* 
It  is  bectiiuing  less  conmion  every  year,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  in  due  time  it  will  be  confined  to  land  aboundmg 
in  vegetable  matter  in  that  state  in  which  it  is  not  fertile, 
as  in  peal  or  tmf. 

The  soil  of  Devonshire  consists  of  the  substance  of  the 
rocks  of  which  the  hills  are  composed,  which  are  granite* 
grautt  aeke,  red  sandstone  and  slate,  and  marble.  The  de- 
etjni posed  slate  gives  the  argillaceous  part,  which  binds  the 
!^ihclous  and  calcareous  sand  produced  from  the  other  rocks. 
The  waters  have  mixed  these  substances  in  every  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  best  and  most  fertile  sods  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  in  the  proportions  which  form  a  good  sound  loam 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  of  potatoes.  A 
threat  part  of  North  Devon  is  above  mediocrity  as  to  ferti- 
lity:  wild  portions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are 
highly  prf>durtive.  Considerable  wastes  and  heatlis  hr.^e 
ticeu  grudualty  brought  into  cultivation;  and  ulthjugh 
many  wastes  and  commons  still  remain,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive njoors  atid  bogs  si  arcely  susceptible  uf  improve- 
ment^ the  quantity  of  land  v\hich  is  productive  in  grass  or 
corn  is  very  considerable  for  Si\  hilly  a  country.  The  grass 
hind  occupies  m.jre  than  four-lift  lis  of  the  *oil  under  culli- 
vaiion.  \Vhere  an  improved  <>ystem  of  husbandry  has  been 
iniroduceil,  clnelly  h\  resident  iroprieiors,  a  regular  cours** 
of  crops  is  udupted:  but  the  old  Devoushire  turmer  takes 
three,  or  at  least  two  corn  crops  after  breaking  up  a  pas- 
ture, and  a  &mall  ]iortioM  of  turnips  or  pota:iH*s,  and  has  no 
regular  rotation.  After  the  surface  is  ]*ared  and  huint,  lime 
is  used  for  manure,  and  earth  from  banks  und  hedge  rows, 
uiixed  with  the  ashes,  For  turnips  and  potatites  hii'm-yard 
dung  is  used.  Wheti  the  sod  ia  not  burnt,  the  land  is  ploughed 
up  ui  autmnn  or  in  spring,  cro«js-ploughed  in  May  or  June„ 
then  cleared  of  weeds  \>hicii  are  burnt,  und  iIilu  hmtdand 
manured:  tirus  a  tolerable  preparation  for  ^\heut  is  pro- 
duced. In  some  situations  where  shelly  sea-sand  can  be 
procured,  it  makes  an  excellent  dressing  for  tlie  land: 
1611  horse  loads,  or  yearns,  as  they  are  called,  of  "1\  cwl, 
each,  are  mixed  with  4t)  or  oO  bushels  of  hme  for  an  acre. 
When  the  sod  is  strong,  and  the  land  is  ploughed  from  a 
state  of  pasture  for  immediate  sowing  with  wheat,  the  seed 
is  frequently  covered  by  the  hack,  a  kind  of  heavy  hoe  like 
a  shipwriglit's  adze.  The  furrow^slices  are  laid  on  edge 
in  ploughinif,  and  the  wheat  falls  in  tietween  them  ;  the 
hacking  fills  up  the  intenals,  and  the  wheat  comes  up  in 
regular  rows.  This  is  a  very  old  mode  of  cultivatiim,  and 
common  in  different  purls  of  the  Cktntuient  If  the  la  ml 
has  been  well  prepared,  it  is  a  method  of  covering  the  seed 
preferable  to  harroviing  it  in,  but  it  is  more  exi>cn?*jve.  Th# 
practice  of  shovelling  out  the  intenals  between  the  siitcbe* 
to  cover  the  seed  with  tiic  earth  takeu  out,  is  common  and 
much  to  be  commended. 

The  rapid  growth  of  weeds  in  the  climate  of  Devonshire 
renders  ail  the  corn  crops  very  foul,  even  after  a  gf^xl  ixA- 
low.  This  should  have  poiuted  out  the  advantage  o^  the 
row  culture,  which  admits  of  hoeing  the  crojjs ;  but  drdling 
is  not  yet  introduced  to  any  extent.  Groat  expense  is  be- 
stowed in  hand  weeding,  vvhere  attention  in  paid  to  having 
clean  crops :  where  thm  is  neglected,  the  return  is  luuclt 
bolow  what  might  be  expected  from  the  soil. 

8ome  of  the  lands  on  the  hills  are  so  steep  that  the  ercip 
must  b«  brought  home  upon  horses,  who  c^rrj'  a  pack- 
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saddle  with  large  hooks  on  each  side,  in  which  the  sheaves 
are  laid.  A  horse  so  loaded  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  little 
moving  stack,  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  sheaves. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  arc  raised  in  Devon- 
shire and  sent  to  London,  wbere  they  obtain  good  prices. 
They  were  formerly  planted  in  lazy-beds,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
the  superior  method  of  single  rows  moulded  up  is  now  very 
generally  adopted.  The  rich  brown  loam  on  a  rocky  sub- 
soil, which  ig^ves  a  dry  sound  bottom,  especially  if  it  has  been 
for  some  time  in  grass,  whether  pared  and  burnt,  or  only 
ploughed  and  well  worked,  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
very  good  potatoes.  An  acre  well  cultivated  and  manured 
will  give  from  300  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  for  twenty 
planted. 

Grass  land  being  far  more  abundant  in  Devonshire  than 
arable,  butter,  cheese,  and  live  stock  may  be  considered  as 
the  chief  agricultural  produce  for  exportation.  The  finest 
and  richest  meadows  are  situated  on  the  alluvial  borders  of 
the  principal  rivers.  These  ought  never  to  be  ploughed 
up,  although  this  is  sometimes  done,  especially  near  the 
end  of  a  lease,  if  not  prevented  by  a  restrictive  clause. 
When  such  lands  are  ploughed,  sudden  Hoods  sometimes 
destroy  the  crops,  and  carry  off  the  finest  particles  of  the 
soil.  Where  the  meadows  are  irrigated  they  are  worth 
from  21.  to  3/.  per  acre,  and  will  produce  two  tons  of  Ihay 
per  acre  after  having  been  fed  off  till  May-day.  The  ujpland 
meadows  are  less  productive,  and  require  occasional  ma- 
nuring. They  will  produce  from  20  to  30  cwt.  of  superior 
hay  for  horses  by  being  shut  up  in  March.  The  rent  of 
these  is  from  30«.  to  40*.  per  acre.  The  average  quahty  of 
good  upland  pastures,  whether  of  old  grass  or  newly  laid 
down,  is  such  as  will  feed  a  cow  of  9  stone  per  quarter  on 
two  acres  for  five  months,  and  two  sheep  per  acre  for  the 
remaining  seven.  When  the  land  has  been  much  ex- 
hausted by  corn  crops,  the  grass  seldom  continues  good 
beyond  the  first  or  second  year,  when  it  shows  the  mischief 
that  lias  been  done  by  the  appearance  of  poor  weak  grasses 
which  succeed  the  clover  ana  rye-grass. 

The  clouded  cream  of  Devonshire  is  a  well-known  deli- 
edcy.  It  is  made  by  heating  the  milk  on  the  hearth,  or  by 
means  of  a  stove,  to  a  degree  a  little  below  the  boiling 
point,  when  the  clouted  cream  rises  to  the  top  like  a  thick 
seum,  aM  is  taken  off  when  cooled.  This  cream  being 
merely  stu-red  briskly  with  the  hand  or  a  stick,  is  con- 
verted into  i>utter.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
butter  thus  produced  is  inferior  to  that  which  is  made 
from  the  cream  which  has  risen  slowly  and  spontaneously, 
and  in  all  the  largest  and  best  dairies  in  the  vale  of  Uoniton 
the  cream  is  never  clouted,  except  to  be  eaten  in  that  state 
as  a  luxury. 

The  cows  used  for  the  dairy  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
breed  of  the  county,  and  of  a  red  colour.  Thev  are  hand- 
somely shaped,  and  some  of  them  give  much  good  rich 
milk.  In  general  however  they  have  too  great  an  aptitude 
to  become  fat  to  be  good  milkers.  A  gooa  Devonshire  cow 
gives  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  which  will  make  twenty 
ounces  of  butter,  for  the  first  twenty  weeks  after  calving : 
atter  this  the  milk  gradually  decreases,  till,  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  she  goes  dry.  Thus  the  average  produce  per 
cow  of  a  whole  dairy  through  the  year  will  not  be  more 
than  half  this  quantity,  even  if  all  the  cows  are  p^ood,  which 
is  seldom  the  case.  Cheese  is  made  of  skimmed  milk,  and 
is  consequently  inferior  in  quality.  Where  porkers  are  in 
request,  as  near  great  towns,  they  are  profitably  fattened  on 
the  skim  milk,  or  on  the  whey,  with  the  addition  of  meal. 

A  great  many  oxen  are  reared  and  annuallv  exported 
from  all  parts  of  Devonshire,  but  chiefly  the  northern  parts. 
About  Barnstaple  and  South  Molten  the  best  breeds  are 
met  with.  The  North  Devon  oxen  are  famed  for  their 
docility  and  activity  at  work,  and  especially  for  their  great 
aptitude  to  fatten.  They  are  peculiar  in  form,  and  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  breeds.  The  breed  which 
resembles  them  most  is  the  Sussex,  but  the  latter  are 
coarser  in  the  limbs  and  horns,  and  have  not  that  peculiar 
colour  of  the  muzzle  and  round  the  eyes,  which  marks  the 
North  Devon  breed.  The  cows  of  the  pure  North  Devon 
are  chiefly  kept  to  breed ;  for  the  dairy  they  are  improved 
by  a  cross  wim  a  short  horn.  Some  very  fine  cows  of  a 
mixed  breed  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter, 
and  along  the  whole  vale  of  the  Exe,  fine  in  the  coat,  horn, 
and  bone,  and  short  in  the  legs.  A  cow  bred  firom  a 
North  Devon  by  a  Yorkshire  bull,  produced  regularly 
twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  five  months  after 


calvmg,  and  for  several  years ;  but  the  milk  was  not  quite 
so  rich  as  that  of  the  pure  breed,  twelve  quarts  producing 
only  one  pound  of  butter,  while  eight  quarts  of  the  milk 
of  the  pure  Devon  cow  made  the  same  quantity. 

The  sheep  fed  on  the  hills  and  Wastes  of  this  county  are 
of  a  peculiar  breed,  with  fine  wool  and  excellent  lle*b. 
The  Exmoor  sheep  are  extremely  hardy,  and  well  adapted 
to  cold  bleak  mountains.  The  wethers  at  three  years  old, 
when  fatted,  weigh  12  or  15lbs.  per  quarter,  and  the  fleece 
from  4  to  7lbs.  In  the  valleys  some  remarkably  fine  sheep 
of  an  improved  breed,  as  far  as  wool  and  carcase  are  con- 
cerned, have  been  produced  by  crosses  of  the  native  sheep 
with  the  Leicester.  The  wet  state  of  the  low  meadows  is 
not  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  although  they 
fatten  rapidly  on  water  meadow  grass,  llie  higher  pas- 
tures are  consequently  resorted  to  for  breeding  tlocks,  bat 
it  requires  a  hardy  race  to  withstand  the  wet  and  cold 
winters  on  the  Devonshire  hills ;  for  frost  is  not  so  hurtfal 
to  lambs  as  continued  rains.  The  pasture  on  Dartmoor 
Forest  is  very  good,  and  the  rot  is  almost  unknown  there. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  rot,  whidi  it  prevalent 
in  the  lower  pastures,  the  sheep  are  often  left  too  long 
exposed  to  the  autumn  rains  and  miats  on  the  hills,  and 
consequently  lose  much  of  their  condition. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  county 
by  Vancouver,  may  be  interesting  to  the  breeders  of  sheep. 
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The  race  of  pigs  in  Devonshire  is  very  good  gcnenUj; 
and  in  some  districts,  where  care  has  heen  taken  to  lelnt 
the  hest  animals  and  cross  the  hreeds  with  judgmeDt,  u 
fine  hogs  are  fatted  as  in  any  part  of  Ene^land. 

The  extremely  prolific  nature  of  the  pis  makes  it  an  eisr 
task  to  improve  the  hreed  bj^ selection  aua  crossing.  Anrf 
few  years*  careful  observation  will  enable  any  intdli^t 
farmer  to  keep  only  the  most  profitable  breeds.  In  km 
than  a  year  the  result  of  any  cross  is  known  ;  and  when  t  bog 
twelve  months  old,  and  nut  up  to  fatten  for  three  nootfaik 
pays  amply  for  his  food,  the  farmer  may  be  contented  vitb 
the  manure  for  his  profit.  But  some  breeds  pay  more  tfain 
this;  and  the  porkers  fed  with  the  offal  of  a  dairy,  oAm 
give  a  profit  which  forms  a  very  important  item  ia  the 
balance  of  accoimts.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  neoesiaryto 
look  at  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  adaiiy 
farm  as  given  by  the  reporter,  p.  233,  where  it  will  be  Men 
that  out  of  a  profit  of  88/.  4«.  9d.,  that  upon  pigs  akotb 
reckoned  at  2d/.,  which  is  almost  one-third  of  tne  whole. 

The  land  in  Devonshire  is  held  in  fee  or  oa  Utm  ftr 
hves.  Where  the  owner  or  lessee  on  lives  grants  a  leste, 
the  tenant,  according  to  the  length  of  his  tenure,  may  nake 
improvements ;  but  where  the  chief  lessee  has  an  uncertain 
tenure,  and  the  land  is  underlet  at  rack  rent  firom  yeir  to 
year,  no  improvement  can  be  expected.  The  praetiee  of 
letting  farms  at  a  nominal  rent  for  three  lives,  or  for  a  long 
term,  often  induces  a  man  without  much  capital  to  offers 
great  price  for  a  lease  which  he  has  not  the  means  U 
making  profitable  by  good  cultivation.  A  lease  for  fourtes 
or  twenty-one  years  to  a  man  who  possessed  an  adeqoatt 
capital,  at  a  full  rent,  with  proper  restrictions  to  seeuif 
good  cultivation,  would  be  more  likely  to  improve  a  fto- 
perty,  and  in  the  end  would  be  much  more  lucrative  bolb 
to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

Ihe  fiurm  buildings  in  Devonshire  sre  frequently  f«7 


wcoTiveniently  situated  with  respect  to  the  farm.  The 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  choose  ii  ahdtered  »pot,  without 
rejfurd  to  the  situation  of  the  land  attached  to  the  farm. 

The  malciials  of  which  the  buildini:9  are  constructed  are 
stODc  or  earth,  made  mlo  a  species  of  mortar,  and  IVirmcd 
into  thick  walls,  which  dry  and  harden  gradually,  and  are 
called  by  a  provincial  term  cob  walk.  Of  this  material, 
house^^t  barns,  granaries,  and  especinUy  garden  walU  are 
maile ;  it  is  in  Home  respccta  similar  to  the  pi*v  uf  the  south 
of  France;  but  in  thiu  laat  no  water  m  w^^,  wherea.*  the 
cob  walLs  are  made  in  a  moist  state,  and  harden  by  drjing. 
If  the  wet  is  kept  ott*  by  a  good  cxjat  of  plaster,  and  a  pro- 
jecting njof»  a  cob  wall  will  lu«t  many  generations. 

The  fiirms  are  ntit  isO  exteni^rvo  as  iu  the  more  level  parts 
of  England;  150  to  -iUO  acres,  of  which  at  least  three- 
fourths  are  pasture,  are  considered  a  large  farm.  The  exten- 
sive commons  and  wastes,  where  cattle  can  be  tnrned  out 
for  a  mere  tritiet  even  if  no  common  rights  can  be  claimed, 
lend  to  irjcreaj»e  the  number  of  graall  holdings :  a  (arm  et 
fifty  acres  of  grass  land  can  maintain  a  great  number  ot 
cattle,  when  they  are  out  of  it  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 
There  are  also  in  this  county  many  more  small  proprie- 
tors and  lessees  for  ninety-nine  years*  which  is  nearly  the 
same,  than  m  most  other  parts  of  Britain,  They  are  mostly 
tnxuA  anri  indu^strioos,  and  if  they  do  not  culttvute  their 
land  in  the  most  approved  manner,  they  at  least  contrive 
fo  live  comfortably.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  rearing  of 
Cattle,  whidi  requires  constant  attention,  and  the  eye  of  the 
master,  much  more  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in 
which  small  occupiers  are  generally  more  successful  in 
proportion  than  large  farmers. 

Ine  chief  bevarage  of  the  ttevonahire  people  is  cider, 
which  is  here  superior  to  any  other  in  England.  The  soil  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hilb  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
j>f  fVuit  Irtes,  especiallv  on  a  loose  rocky  bottom,  where  the 
■toots  raaj*  insinuate  I'hemselves  and  find  moisture  at  all 
times.  Tfje  fruit  trees  in  many  parts  of  the  county  give  a 
stranger  the  idea  of  forest  trees  and  it  is  only  when  they 
•re  seen  in  blos^ora  or  covered  with  fruit,  that  an  orchard 
could  be  distinguished  from  a  woo<l.  if  it  were  nut  f^^r  the 
regular  distance  between  the  trees,  and  the  grass  growing 
under  them.  There  are  some  fivouj-ite  sorts  of  iipph'* 
which  have  been  perpetuated  by  grafting,  at  a  time  when  ii 
had  not  yet  been  discovered^  that  evgry  variety  from  scud 
has  its  limited  pcritxl,  beyond  which  it  c^innot  be  continued* 
Most  of  the  orchards  now  shew  syitiptoms  of  old  age,  and 
^raduaUy  diminish  rn  produce*  A  new  generation  of  aj^ptes 
IS  much  wanted,  and  will  no  doubt  arise  to  lake  the  plui  l; 
of  the  old.  The  true  tjolden  pippin  and  the  eocagec  arc  now 
nearly  extinct;  but  many  new  vurielies  have  been  rai-scfl 
ft&m  seed,  some  of  which  may  probablv  rival  the  old,  if 
not  surpass  them.  Another  cause  of  tne  degeneracy  of 
orchard*,  is  the  planting  of  young  trees  on  the  exact  sprnt 
where  the  old  trees  baye  decayed.  Although  trees  do 
not  require  so  frequent  change  as  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs,  they  no  doubt  exhaust  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  stem,  as  may  be  perceived  by  ex- 
aminmg  the  roots  which  continuiiliv  spread  outwards  for 
nourishment.  As  a  quick  hedgw  will  not  grow  in  the  hank 
ttom  whit'h  an  old  hedge  lias  Decn  grubbed  up,  however 
rich  and  mellow  the  soil  may  appear,  so  a  tree  will  not 
thrive  on  the  spot  where  another  has  stood  for  jears,  unless 
the  soil  be  renovated  by  an  abundance  of  lime  or  fre*h 
tDOuId.  Hence  new  orchards  planted  in  a  good  deep  si^il 
where  none  existed  before,  w*ill  produce  far  more  abundant 
Ijruil,  t!mn  if  the  trees  bod  been  planted  in  old  orchard 
■amnds :  and  the  principle  of  change  of  crop  extendi  to 
^^M  as  well  as  to  berb-i, 

■l>evonshire  was  formerly  no  doubt  well  woodcsl,  and  in 
•onie  places  there  are  still  fine  trees,  but  the  progress  of 
cultivation  has  greatly  diminished  the  timber^  and  except 
in  sheltered  situations,  trees  do  not  thrive  and  acquire  §*» 
great  a  size  as  they  seem  to  have  don«  when  they  shel- 
tered one  another.  It  has  also  probably  been  found  out, 
that  the  return  from  a  closely  planted  w^ood  cut  down  at 
the  end  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  is  greater  than  if  the 
&CCS  were  allowed  to  increase  for  a  century  or  two*  Coppice 
^  "  however  is  plentiful,  most  of  the  steep  sides  of  hills 
ds  the  banks  of  the  rivers  being  covered  with  thit* 
h,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  val- 
The  coppice  wood  is  peticrally  cut  when  twenty  ycar?7 
ol^  iome  few  poles  being  left  till  the  next  cutting.  Tlie 
tiees  survive  four  oc  live  cuttings;  but  unless  they 


be  very  fine  mnd  thriving,  they  are  usually  cut  down  at 
threescore  years  old.  The  copuiee  wood  is  used  for  fenc- 
ing, hurdles,  and  hop  poles,  and  what  is  unfit  for  this  pur- 
pose IS  sold  in  faggots  for  fuel,  if  near  any  town,  or  con- 
verted  into  charcoal.  The  value  of  a  co|jpice  cut  at  twenty 
}ears  old,  and  which  has  been  protected  from  the  depre^ 
dations  of  cattle,  may  be  from  15*.  to  '20/,  "per  acre.  Where 
a  coppice  is  well  managed,  and  tlie  timber  preserved,  the 
ground  may  be  made  to  produce  an  average  rent  of  from 
I  j.<.  to  *l^s.  per  acre. 

In  some  parts  thefe  are  extensive  furze  brakes,  wbicti 
being  cut  hv^ty  five  years  for  fuei  produce  a  very  consider- 
able return^  varying  according  to  situation  from  7L  to  10/. 
per  acre. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  coppice  woods  with  a  southern 
aspect  wdl  be  two  years  in  twenty  more  advanced  than 
those  facing  the  north.  A  sheltered  situation  will  often 
make  a  atill  greater  difference ;  besides  the  coppice  in  the 
latter  situation  is  considerably  more  valuable  when  it  is 
sold.  The  wood  ^rown  in  Devonshire  is  chiefly  oak,  but 
beech,  ash  and  elder  are  interspersed,  according  to  the  soil 
and  situation.  The  sweet  chcsnut  was  probably  a  common 
tree  formerly  in  sheltered  situations  in  Devonshire,  as  the 
oldest  buddings  contain  timbers  of  thts  tree.  How  it  has 
been  nearly  extirpated  it  is  difiicult  to  say ;  but  the  cUmat« 
of  the  vales  seems  pecuUarly  suited  to  this  tree,  so  useful 
for  its  fruit  as  well  as  its  timber.  Since  the  late  discovery 
of  the  rjuantily  of  sugar  which  can  be  extracted  from  the 
chcsnul,  thiii  tree  may  again  become  an  object  of  interest 
to  thos^e  who  frtrm  new  plantations. 

Trees  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  bills  in  Devonshire, 
seUhiin  succeed,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  winds*  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  they  thrive  well,  and  as  they  asiccind, 
they  protect  each  other;  and  thus  in  time  the  tops  mns  be 
covered.  Where  the  Scotch  fir  arwi  larch  have  been  plantetl 
m  sheltered  situations,  they  thrive  well. 

On  a  general  retrospect  of  the  agriculture  of  Devonshire, 
it  muiit  be  allowed  to  be  gurid.  and  yet  it  iseapublc  of  much 
improvement.  When  the  springs,  which  are  abundant,  shi*  11 
have  been  collected  in  drams,  and  the  water  turned  mlo 
channeU  where  it  may  be  rendertil  m^eful  to  turn  mdls  or 
irrigate  meadows,  instead  of  injuring  the  arable  fields; 
when  the  meadows  shall  have  been  improved  by  judicious 
cultivation,  and  when  a  better  system  of  convoriible  hu%- 
handr)',  shall  be  more  generally  introdiwred ;  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Devonshire,  will  make  it  one  of  the  first  eountjcs 
tnr  producing  every  kind  of  animal  and  vcf^eiable  food,  and 
the  cultivation  will  extend  to  thousands  of  acres  which 
now  are  looked  upon  as  almost  absolutely  barren. 

The  principal  fairs  in  this  countv  are: — Ashburlan. 
June  4;  August  10;  November  II.  Axminster.  April  ii;>; 
Wednesday  after  June  24.  Bampton,  Wednesday  beforo 
March  2 j  ;  Wiit  Tuesday ;  last  Thuriwlav  in  October ;  last 
Wednesday  in  November.  Barnstaple,  September  ID ;  se- 
cond Friday  in  December,  Broatl  llembury,  December  1 1. 
Collumpton,  first  Wednesday  in  May ;  first  Wcdne&rlny  ii\ 
November.  Crediton,  May  11 ;  August  21  ;  September  il. 
Chagford,  March  2b  \  May  4  \  September  'i9  ;  Octol»er  2V. 
Culinstock,  May  21  ;  October  L  Dwlbrook,  Wednesday 
before  Palm  Sunday.  Exeter,  third  Wednesday  in  Febru- 
ary ;  third  Wednesday  in  May;  lost  Wednesday  in  July; 
second  Wednesday  in  December,  Hatherieigh,  May  22; 
June  22;  September  4;  November  %,  H at t hind,  Easter 
Wednesclay  ;  September  25.  Holds  worthy,  April  27  i 
June  10:  October  2.  Iloniton,  fiist  Wedncstby  after 
July  19-  King^bridge,  July  20.  ^Iudbur\%  May  4,  More- 
ton  Ilampstead,  June  4;  July  lb;  November  30,  Molton, 


Mol- 


(North)  Tuesday  atU^r  May  U,  and  November  12 
tort;  (South)  Sa'tur<lay  after  February  j3:   ^^^ 
March  25;   Saturday  before  August  1  ;  W« 
June  22;  We<lnesdny  after  August  2C ;  .*^ 
October  U>;  Suturduy  before  December  12,     <  » 
»ec«jnd  Monday  after  March  11;  Mny  14;  lU  i  V 
after  July   5;   August   5.     Plymouth,    February    i;   Wc 
Thursday  in  October.     Plymplon,  February  23 ;  Apnl  t> ; 
August  12.     Sarapford  Peverel,  Monday  before  last  Wed- 
nesday in  April;  first  Thursilay  in  July.    Tawton,  third 
Friihiy  in  April ;   Noveml>er  3  ;   De<'euibcr  1 1.     Tavistock, 
January  17;  May  G ;  October  10;  Decetnk^r  11.     Thorn* 
combe,   Easter  Tucsdny,    Tiverton,  sr-  -  ^    f       ^         "  r 
Tni»ity  Sunday;  September  29.  Torrii 
October  ID.     Totness  May  12;  July  2^.  a..  ,   ....  .        ^« 
ciUoi,  fimt  Wednesday  before  Easter ;  August  1 2. 
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Divisions,  Tovms,  <^. — ^In  the  Exon  Domesday*,  men- 
tion is  made  of  at  least  thirty-eight  hundreds  into  which 
Devonshire  was  then  divided.  In  the  hundred  roll,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  thirty-three  hundreds  (in- 
cluding that  of  Lovetot,  incidentally  mentioned  as  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  manor  of  Fremin.Gjton)  are  noticed.  Tlje 
present  number  is  thirty- three.  We  give  these  three  lists 
m  a  tabular  form,  placing  in  a  line  the  name  of  the  hun- 
dreds which  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  lists, 
and  of  those  which,  though  mentioned  by  different  names, 
are  supposed  nearly  or  quite  to  coincide. 


Exon  Domesday. 
Alleridge       . 
Azemeninstre 
Azemuda       .        ' 

Badentone     • 

Draantone    . 

Budelei* 

Codelintone  .        < 

Oarfiewille     t        < 

Cl.ridiatoDe  .        . 

Clawetone     . 
CUstone        .         . 


Gnlintone 
Dippefurde     . 

EsseminiBtre 

Framintoa*  .        • 

Halbreton  or  Has- 

bertone 
Hamioko       •        • 

HerraetoDo    •        . 

Hertasble  . 
HertUande  . 
Llftooe  •        • 


llertone 

MoUande 
Offecolom 
Otrie     . 
Plintone 
Roeberge 

Sclrewelle 
Satmoltone 

Salfertone 
Tainbnige 

Taintone 
Tautone 


Ilnndred  Roll. 
IIarridg« 
Axrministre  . 
\xemne         . 

BauDton  . 
Braiinton  . 
BuHdele         • 

Haytorr  t 
Cridiaton       . 

Cliston  .  *. 
Colrige 

Stanbtug 
ExminBtre  • 
Fremington  • 
Hanberton  . 
Hcmyok  .'• 
Ennynlone    • 


Hprtilande 
Lirtnn  . 


I»Tetot 
Schcfbearo 


Modern  Name,  Situation,  Area, 
and  Population  in  1831. 

Hayridge.  E.  iind  Centrnl,  44^90 

acres,  13,44-4  inhabit»ntii. 
Axminster.  £.,  51,930  acres,  13,939 

iuli. 
Axcmoutb,  unitefl  with 
Axminster ;  the  united  hundred  waa 

formerly  called   Axminster  and 

Axmouth,  now  Axminster  only. 
Bampton,  N.E.,  29,490  acres,  7000 

inh. 
Braunton,  N.,  68.830  acres,  21,974 

inh. 
East  Budleigh,  S.E.,  50,290  acres, 

20.S66  inh. 
West    Budleigh,    Central,     16,890 

ncrca,  3<)47  inh. 
Hay  tor,  S.E..  61.340  acres.  24,143 

inlu 
Creiiiton.  Central,   34,160    acres, 

12,237  nh. 

Cliston.    Central,     19,2C0    acres. 

3482  inh. 
Coleridge,  S.,  60,090  acres.  20,339 

inh. 
Colyton.  E..  £7,410  acres,  7374  inh. 
Stanbomugh,    S.,    61,870     acres, 

14,521  inh. 
Esminst««r,     S.E.,    43.740     acres, 

18,232  inh. 
Fremington,    N.W.,   33.350  acret, 

8844  iuh. 
llalberton,    N.E.,    10.090    acret, 

2866  inh. 
Ilemiock.  or  Ilemyock,  E.,  26,440 

acres,  5807  inh. 
Ermingtun.  S..  51,610  acres,  10,521 

inh. 

Hartland,  W..  30.360  acres,  4646  In. 

Liflou,  W..  136.3a0  acret,  13.447 
inh.  Liftun  includes  Dartmoor 
Forest,  which  conUint  53,900 
acret,  and  had  in  1831  353  inh. 

Shcbbear.  N.W.,  79,W0  acret, 
20.159  inh. 


Plympton 
Rouborg 

Syrewell 
Sudmoltou 


Te: 


Otter>-,  E.,  9170  acres.  3849  inh. 
Plympton,  S  .  32.230  acret. 9817  in. 
Roborough,    S.W.,   60,170    acres, 

86.430  inh.  (with  Plymouth.) 
Sherwell.  N..  45.790  acres.  4186  inh. 
South  Molton,  N.E.,  67,930  acret. 

13  825  inh. 

Teijtnbridge.    S  E.,   59.230   acres, 
14,465  inh. 

North  Tawton,  Cfntral,  inclnding 

Winkley,  65,300  acres,  13,422  In. 
Tavistock,  S.W.,  19.790  acres,  6954 

inh. 
Black  Torriogton,  W..  141 ,600  acret. 

19,492  inh. 
Tiverton,  N.E  ,  23,960  acres,  10.519 

inh. 

Wonford.  Central  and  S.E.,  98,770 

acres,  55,661  inh.  (with  Exeter.) 
Witheridge,    Central    jind    N.  E., 

84.680  acres,  9567  inh. 
Winkleigh,    or  Winkluy.  Central, 

included  in  ihe  return  for  North 

Tawton. 

Clawtone  hundred,  in  the  Exon  Doomsday,  evidently 
took  its  name  from  the  village  of  Clawton  in  Black  Tor- 
rington  hundred ;  Mollande  from  the  villagre  of  Molland 
Botreaux  in  South  Molton  hundred ;  Offccolum  from  the 
town  of  Uffculme,  or  Ufculm,  in  Bampton  hundred ;  Sul- 
fertone  from  the  village  of  Silverton  in  Hayridge  hundred; 
Taintone  either  from  the  village  of  Drew*s  Teignton  in 
Wonford  hundred,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Teign,  and 
not  far  from  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Oakhampton,  or  more 
probably  from  King's  Teignton   in  Teignbridgc  hundred 

*  ^v' '  ^*°"  Domesday  *  contains  a  description  of  the  five  western  conn- 
ties,  W^iltt,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  an  exoct  transcript  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Conquoior's  commia- 
Moners  at  the  time  of  the  general  Bur\-ey  from  which  the  ^-rent  •  r>«njesday ' 
Ittelfwat  compiled.  Tlie  original  it  preterred  among  the  records  belonaina 
to  ihe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter.  * 


Toritone     *  •        • 

Tnlvertone,  or 

Twertone 
Walchentone         . 
Wenfort 

Wetrlgge.  or  Wit- 
rio     .        •        . 


(^nebnigg    or 
Tingebrugg 

Nortauton     . 

Tavyttoke     . 

Blaka  Toritou 


Worn  ford  or  Won- 
ford   . 

Wyrugg,  or  Wythc- 
rogg  . 

Wynklegh     . 


and  Bishop's  Teignton  in  Exminster  hundred,  both  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Teis^n  and  not  far  from  each  other;  and 
Walchentone  from  Walkhampton  in  Roborough  hundred. 
The  situation  of  Lovetot  hundred  has  been  mentioned  al- 
ready. 

Tne  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  purpose  of 
parliamentary  representation :  each  division-  sends  two 
members.  The  divisions  comprehend  respectively  the  fol- 
lowing hundreds : 

Northern  Division. — Bampton,  Black  Torrington,  Braun- 
ton, Crediton,  Fremington,  Halberton,  Hartland,  Hayridge, 
Hemiock,  North  Tawton,  Shebbear,  Sherwell,  South  Mol- 
ton, Tiverton,  Winkleigh,  Witheridge,  West  Budleigh. 

Southern  Division, — Axminster.  Cliston,  Coleridge,  Coly- 
ton, East  Budleigh,  Ermington,  Exminster,  Haytor,  LiftoD, 
Ottery,  Plympton,  Roborough,  Stanborough,  Tavistock, 
Teignbridge,  Wonford  (except  what  is  included  in  the  city 
of  Exeter). 

Devonshire  contains  fort>'  market-towns.  Of  the  most 
important  we  subjoin  a  list,  adding  the  locality  of  each,  and 
the  population  in  1831.  For  further  information  the  reader 
is  referred  to  their  respective  articles : 

Ashburton,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Dart,  4165;  Axminster,  on  the  Axe,  2719;  Bampton, 
on  the  Bathern,  or  Batham,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex,  1961; 
Barnstaple,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Taw,  6b40; 
Bideford,  on  the  Torridge,  4846 ;  Brixham,  near  Berry 
Head,  the  southern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay,  501 5  ;  Dartmoutl^ 
a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Dart,  4597;  Devonport, 
formerly  called  Plymouth  Dock,  or  colloquially  Dock,  oo 
the  ajstuary  of  the  Tamer,  near  Plymouth,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  population  given  with  Plymouth  ;  Exeter,  a  city, 
and  the  county  town,  on  the  Ex,  28,201;  Honhon,  a 
parliamentary  borough  on  the  Otter,  3509  ;  Plymouth,  oa 
Plymouth  Sound,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  one  of  the 
great  naval  ports  of  England,  pop.  including  Devonport  and 
Stonehouse,  75,534,  Sidmouth,  on  the  English  Chainnd, 
3126;  Stonehouse,  between  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  in- 
cluded in  the  i>a«'liamentary  borough  of  Devonport,  popu- 
lation given  with  Plymouth,  [Devonport.]  Tavistock,  a 
parliamentary  borough  on  the  Tavy,  5602  ;  Tiverton,  on  tie 
Ex,  a  parliamentary  borough,  9766 ;  Totness,  a  parliamen* 
taiy  borough  on  the  Dart,  3442. 

Of  the  remaining  towns  we  shall  subjoin  an  account  here, 
giving  them  in  alphabetical  order. 

Appledore  is  a  port  and  market-town  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river  Torridge,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  Taw;  it 
is  in  the  parish  of  Northam,  and  in  the  hundred  fd  Sbie^ 
bear,  204  miles  west  by  south  of  London,  through  Barn- 
staple and  Bideford.  It  is  a  small  place,  but  iSs  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade.  Risdon,  who  compiled  his  surrey 
of  Devon  a.d.  1605-1630,  says  of  Appledore  that  it  is 'a 
place,  since  our  fathers*  age,  meanly  inhabited,  but  at 
present  mustereth  many  mansions,  and  may  for  multitude 
compare  with  some  towns.'  Appledore  has  two  weekly 
provision  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  tbe 
convenience  of  shipping.  There  is  a  chapel  in  tbe  town 
kept  in  repair  by  the  church  of  Windsor,  but  it  has  not 
been  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship  within  memory:  the 
church  is  at  the  village  of  Northam,  above  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  living  of  Northam  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  125/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Windsor.  The  parish  contains  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists. The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2727 ;  that 
of  the  town  of  Appledore  was  not  distinguished.  The  edu- 
cation returns  from  this  parish  in  1833  contain  six  in&nt 
schools  with  about  90  scholars;  seven  day-schools  (one  a 
national  school  of  50  boys  and  30  girls,  supported  by  an 
endowment  and  by  subscription),  containing  in  all  274 
scholars ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  above  200  scholan. 
A  parochial  lending  library  is  connected  with  tlie  national 
school,  and  a  lending  library  with  one  of  the  Sunday 
schpols. 

On  the  coast,  near  Appledore,  is  a  sandy  tract  of  about 
800  acres,  called  *  Northam  Burrows,'  adjoining  to  which  is 
a  high  bank  of  pebbles,  about  a  mile  long,  resembling  the 
Chesil-bank,  near  Weymouth.  Kin  with,  or  Kenvith 
Castle,  in  besieging  which  Ubbo  or  Hubba  the  Dane  was 
killed,  A.  D.  878,  was  near  Appledore.  Henni  Borough,  or 
Hcnni  Castle,  a  small  fortified  spot  not  far  from  Bideford, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  this  castle. 
South  Brent  is  a  small  town  in  the  hundred  of  Stan- 


borough,  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Pljinouth,  and  on  tho 
ri%*er  Avon  or  Anne,  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles  IVom 
Bxeter,  and  ttxleen  or  seventeen  from  Plymoulh*  The 
population  of  the  {jari&h,  which  is  very  lii£ge  (10,180  acres j) 
wa^  in  1831,  1248,  ehiotly  agricuUural  The  market  is  on 
Friday ;  and  there  are  two  fares  in  the  year.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage,  endowed  with  the  ijreat  tithes,  and  worth  112/. 
a  year,  with  a  glehe  hous4?.  The  education  returns  fur  1 833 
give  for  this  parish  four  day-schools  with  about  200  children 
(one  of  these  schouK  containing  60  children,  Ls  endowed), 
and  two  Sunday-schoola  contain in^^  100  scholars. 

Cbagford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Wonford,  near  tho  right 
bank  of  the  Teigji,  and  not  fiir  from  the  border  of  Dartmoor 
Forest,  three  and  a  half  roileu  west  by  north  of  Mortston 
Hampstead,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  west  oy  aouih  of  Exeter. 
This  small  town  lies  in  a  picturesQue  situation  at  the  foot 
of  some  rugijed  and  lofty  hills.  There  is  a  bridge  of  three 
•rt^hes  over  tho  Tei^^n,  half  a  mile  above  the  town :  the 
church  h  an  antient  structure^  and  there  are  remains  of 
antient  chapeh  at  Great  Week  and  Teigncombe  in  the 
parish.  The  pariah  m  large  (8710  acres)  and  contain!  seve- 
ral hamlets:  the  population  in  1831  was  r86«,  about  half 
uf  whom  w*ere  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  a  few  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
liiereare  ibur  fairs  in  the  year.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
y«ariy  ^'alue  of  442/*,  with  a  jc^lebe  house.  The  number  of 
schook  in  the  parish  by  the  returns  of  1^33  was  as  foUowii: 
Jive  day-schools  (one  partly  supported  by  an  endowment), 
with  190  children,  and  three  Sundav-schools  with  210  scho- 
lars. There  are  places  of  wonhip  fur  Wetleyan  Methodists 
and  Calvinistie  Baptists.  Chagford  is  one  of  the  Stannarj' 
towns.  In  1643,  during  the  great  civil  war,  there  was  an 
a«!tLon  at  Chagford  between  the  Parliameniananii  and  the 
Royalists,  in  which  the  Royalists  were  victorious.  In  the 
latter  part  of  tho  seventeenth  century  the  town  was  de- 
gtroyed  by  fire. 

Chudlejgh  k  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  lefr  bank  of  the  Teign,  and  on  the  road 
from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  hetwetn  nine  and  ten  mdes  from 
Exeter.  Tho  town,  which  h  situated  in  a  dehghiful  countrj-, 
chiefly  consists  of  one  long  street,  having  the  church, 
a  (»mall  building,  in  which  are  some  monuments  of  the 
Courtenay  famify,  at  its  south-western  extremity.  There 
is  a  bndge  over  the  Tcign*  nearly  a  mile  fnjm  the  town. 
The  population  of  the  parish,  which  comprehends  0230 
acres,  was,  in  IS31,  2278,  of  whom  about  a  third  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  a  few  in  manufactured,  pro- 
^^^ly  of  woollens.  The  woollen  manufacture  was  once 
^^■VBued  more  extensively.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chud- 
PH^h  is  very  productive  in  cider.  There  is  a  market  on 
I  Saturday,  ana  three  fairs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle. 
There  is  a  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  the  town.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  505/.,  with  a 
l^lebe  house,  in  the  gift  of  the  parishioners,  who  purchased 
the  advowson.  There  were  in  1833  four  infant  schools  with 
91  children;  six  day-schools  (two  of  them,  containing  tiO  to 
80- children,  supported  partly  or  wholly  by  endawmt^ni ; 
and  one,  for  the  children  of  Catholic  parents,  partly  Hup 
fiorted  by  charitable  contributions),  contaming  altogether 
140  to  160  children;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  \*:i 
•cholara  and  a  library  attached,  Onu  of  the  endow  til 
schools  is  a  grammar-school. 

The  bishops  of  Exeter  had  formerly  a  palace  at  Chudleiirh, 

of  which  there  are  some  reraains  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 

the  town :    tho  manor  formed  pari  of  the  possessions  of  the 

see.     Ugbrooke,   a  mito  southeast  of  the  town,  now  the 

residence  of  Lord  Clifford,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 

llie  precentor  of  Exeter  cathedral.     The  park,  with  the 

adjacent  pleasure  grounds  and  plantations,  occupies  a  spai^t 

several  miles  in  circumference ;   it  is  richly  wooded,  and  h 

adorned  with  a  large  piece  of  water  and  a  cascade;  the 

house  contains  some  good  paintings  by  the  antient  masters. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  *  Chudleigh  Rock«*  a 

limestone  cliff  celebrateil  for  its  picturesque  appearance. 

"     Midway  down  the  cliff  is  a  cavern,  the  entrance  to  winch  is 

L    by  a  natural  arch,  twelve  leet  wide  and  ten  feet  hi^h  ;   ac- 

L  iMirding  to  tradition,  a  dog  put  into  this  cavern,  which  soon 

K  lieeomes  too  contracted  for  men  to  trace  it,  came  out  at 

I    a  place  three  miles  distant     Local  superstition  has  peopled 

!     this  cavern  with  Pixies,  a  minute  vantly  of  the  fairy  race. 

The  limestone  quarried  is  here  couiiidered  to  be  of  superior 

quuhty.     Many  persons  are  employed  in  these  works. 

Iii  'May»  18VS|  a  dreadAil  Hre  brokje  out  at  Chudleigh, 
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by  which  166  houses  were  destroyed:  the  damage  was 
estimated  at  60,(J0U/.,  and  the  sum  of  21,000/.  was  pnjmpllr 
gathered  by  subschptioQ  for  the  relief  of  th«  poorer  suf- 
ferers. 

Chulmleigh,  Chumleigh,  orCbimleigh,  is  in  the  hundred 
of  Witheridge,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  U I  tie  Dart,  just 
above  its  i unction  with  the  Taw.  It  is  on  the  road  from 
Exeter  to  Barniitaple,  about  twenty-one  or  twenty -two  miles 
north-west  from  Exeter.  It  is  a  small  town.  The  parish 
contains  &630  acres,  but  had  in  1831  not  more  than  335 
h(jmses  (including  1  building  and  30  uninhabited)  and  J  573 
inh^ibitants,  more  limn  hulf  of  them  enjjaged  in  agriculture. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Marj'  Magdalen,  was  much 
damaged  by  hch tiling  in  1797.  It  conlaim*  some  antient 
screen  work,  lliere  were,  in  177*2,  ehapeli  at  Ladjiiell  and 
Cudbury,  both  deseiTated,  and  some  remains  of  chapels  at 
Coleton,  or  Colleton,  and  Stone,  all  in  this  parish.  Thei-o 
is  one  Dissenting  place  of  worship,  if  not  two,  in  the  town. 
The  manor  of  Chulmleigh  once  belonged  to  the  Coiirteaays, 
earls  of  Devon,  who  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  there  are 
no  remains.  In  1S03  a  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the 
town,  and  destroyed  ninety-five  houses  and  uninsured  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  11,000/,  The  market  is  on  Friday, 
but  as  a  corn-market  is  almost  disu»cd;  there  oro  tlue<) 
fairs  in  the  year. 

The  church  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  has  five  pre- 
bends, which  are  not  necessarily  united  with  the  rectory, 
though  of  late  years  they  have  been  held  by  the  rector. 
The  present  value  of  the  rectory  (we  prosume  without  the 
pnebends)  is  415/.  a  year.  The  education  returns  of  1833 
assign  to  the  pariah  five  day-schools  with  21 U  scholurs; 
one  day  and  Sunday-school  with  20  <ky  scholars  and  13 
additional  on  Sundays,  who  attend  fhe  Established  Church ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  supported  by  Churchmen  and 
the  other  by  Independents,  with  120  cluUiren  in  each.  Two 
of  the  day-schools  are  partially  endowed,  another  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  Independents. 

CoHumplon,  Columpton,  or  Columbtgn.  otherwise  Cul- 
lompton  or  Cullumpton,  is  in  Hayndge  hundredi  on  the 
right  or  west  bank  of  the  Culm,  a  tributary  of  the  Ex,  and 
on  the  road  from  Taunton  to  Exeter,  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  Exeter,  CuUuiupton  is  a  town  of  tolerable  size, 
having  its  main  street  along  the  Exeter  and  Taunton  road, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length ;  other  shorter  streets  branch  off 
from  this.  The  streets  are  ill-piiveil;  but  the  houses  are 
tolerably  well  built,  some  thatcned  and  some  covered  with 
slate. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  parish, 
which  comprehends  5790  acres,  was,  in  1831,  787:  th« 
number  of  inhabitants  was  3813.  About  one-third  of  the 
adult  males  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  about  one- 
fourth  in  manufactures.  There  are  several  bndges  over  tho 
Culm  or  the  brooks  which  tlow  into  it.  The  church,  ^  htrh 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  ver>  antient  and  hand- 
some :  It  is  in  the  perpendjcular  English  style,  and  has  an 
elegantly  caned  and  gilt  roof.  A  Gothic  chapel  was  added 
by  John  Lane,  a  clothier  of  the  town,  who  djed  in  tho  reign 
of  Henry  YIIL,  and  is  burietl  in  the  chapel:  it  is  a  Bpeoi- 
men  of  the  gorgeous  richness  of  that  time.  The  tower  of 
the  church  is  100  feet  high.  Tliere  are  the  remains  of  a 
chapel  at  Langford.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Inde* 
pendents.  Baptists,  Quakers,  Wesleyan  and  Bryanito 
Methodist*,  and  Presbyterians  who  have  embraced  Uni- 
tarianism.  The  principal  manufacture  is  of  wooIIcm  goodn,  us 
serges,  kerseymeres,  and  a  few  broadctotlis.  Tho  market 
is  on  Saturday  for  butchers'  meat  and  other  provisions,  and 
occasioiuiUy  for  com :  there  are  two  fairs  m  the  )ear  fur 
cattle,  clotli,  kc.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here:  the  town 
and  »he  adjoining  parish  of  Keotisbere  are  governed  by  a 
high  constable  chosen  yearly,  and  alternately  by  CoUump- 
ton  and  Kentisl)ere. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  \aluo  of  3.'>l/,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  ^  of  R.  B.  de  Beauvoir,  Em^  :  the 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  In  1833  there  y^vrv,  at 
Columpton,  a  national  school,  supported  by  subM^npiions, 
with  2il  scholars  {116  boys  and  105  girU>,  and  M.;ven  uiher 
day  schools,  with  99  boys  and  96  girUj  and  five  Sunday- 
schooK  with  548  scholars:  to  one  of  tlie  Bunday*schooU  a 
lending  librarj'  is  attached. 

Colytou  or  Culliton  is  in  the  hundred  of  ColytoD,  and  on 
the  little  river  Coly,  a  feeder  of  the  Axe,  about  ti^entv-two 
miles  east  of  Exeter.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  but 
small;  tho  hou»ea,  many  of  which  are  anti^t*  aro  prittci- 
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pally  tinftt  of  flint  anti  covered  with  tbafeli.    In  ISl!,  there 

were  in  the  parish,,  which  comprisi?^  D430  aprc^,  436  inha- 

bilctl   hous€3    and   2192    inhabitants:    about  two-fifths  nf 

the  adult  males  were  engaged  in  agricukore.     The  chureli 

is  a  fine   cruciform   fitriictiire,  in  the  perpendicular  Eniij- 

ILsh  style:   it  has  been   cntarged  hy  suhnrription   in   the 

course  of  the  present  century.     There  is  a  fine  stone  screen 

across  the  south  tmnsept,  and  an  altar  tomb  of  a  voting  ladv 

of  the  Courtenay  family,   gnindda lighter  of  Edward  IV. 

An  adjoining  chapel  is  the  hitrial-pbioc  of  the  family  of 

De  la  Pole.     The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church  is 

\  Octagonal.     The  vicarage  house  is  an  antient   structure, 

[There  were  formerly  chapels  at  Ojlcombe,  Colyford,  Whit- 

f  ford»  Gatcomhe,  and'  Leigh,  in  this  parish.     Tlrere  are  some 

I  taluaWe  lands  at  Colyton,  left  for  eharitahle  purposcis  from 

[■which  a  school  for  20  or  '25  boys  is  supported.     There  are 

[ineeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Unitarian  Presby- 

[  teriana.    The  markets  are  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and 

[  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle. 

The  living  of  Colyton  is  a  vicarage  with  the  chapelries 
of  Monk! on  and  Shute  annexed,  worth  403/.  per  annum 

*  "With  a  glcbediouse,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  diaiiter  of 
Bxeter,  in  whose  peculiar  iurisdiction  it  is.  According  to 
the  return  fur  IS33,  there  were  in  Colyton  parish  eiirht  day 

\  Bchools  (including  the  endowed  fichoul),  with  l^m  children; 

*  and  two  Sunday -schools  (one  partly  endowed),  with  S3^ 
geholars.    ' 

In  the  pariih  of  Colyton  is  Colyford,  a  comiderahle  vil- 
I  Ittge^  which  is  incorporated  and  govenied  by-  n  major,  who 
[  receives  the  profit  arising  from  the  tolls  of  a  large  cattle 
fkir  held  annually.  Nearihe  town  also  arc  Colcombe  castle, 
©nee  the  seat  of  the  Courleimvs,  earls  of  Devonshire,  nnd 
of  the  De  la  Poles;  and  Yardbury*  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  Drakes:  both  are  now  converted  into  farm-hnu^c*?. 

Crediton,  antiently  written  Chridiatone.  Cridiaton.  Cri- 
£eton,  and  Kir  ton,  which  last  is  *itiU  the  colloquial  dcsig- 
\|iation^  ii  in  the  hundred  of  Credikm,  near  the  junction  of 
the  brook  Yeo  with  the  river  Creedy,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex, 
geven   or  eight   miles  north-west  of  Exeter:    the  Creedy 
flows   a  short   distance   from   the  town   to  the   east,    the 
Yeo  a  short  distance   to   the  south.      Tlie  area   of  the 
I  pariijh  is  11,440  acres:   it  iti  divided  into  ten  t^ihing^,  ron- 
tainine  in  all,   in   1831,  a  population  of  5922.     The  town 
is  div  ided  into  East  town  and  West  town :    it  is  irresj^ilarly 
built;  the  principal  street  runs  nearly  ca^t  and  west,  be- 
tween two  liillis,  of  which  that  on  the  south  rises  with  a 
quick  ascent   and  overtops  the  houses.     The  church  is  a 
Bandsoroe   cruciform  struct  Aire  in  the  later  perpendicular 
Btjie  of  architecture;  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
and  wa»  probably  erected  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    The  interior  is  very  neat  t.   the  tower  rise*  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  ai>]es,  and  b  supported  by 
fiiur  pillars  of  uncommon  magnitude.     This  church  con- 
.tains  a  parochial  library  once  consisting  of  IDOO  volumes, 
bvit  many  have  been  lost^  and  the  rc't  are  becoming  a  nrey 
^  to  worraH  and  spiders,   {Beatifies  of  En&fand  a  fid  ff'mes.) 
There  t»  an  antient  decayed  chape!  at  the  west  end  of  the 
^town,  formerly  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Lawrence; 
f.  and  the  walls  of  a  chapel  at  Yew  or  Yeo,  in  the  parish. 
The  serge  manufacture  was  established  in  Crediton  from 
the  first  introduction  of  it  into  the  county*  and  was  for- 
merly carried  on  with  considerable  uciivity.     Vast  quan- 
tities of  wool  and  yam  were  sold  weekly  in  the  market- 
l  ^lace;  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  derlined  in  Crediton, 
^  ai  it  has  elsewhere  in  Devonshire,  and  the  returns  of  1831 
I  gave  only  5  adult  males  out  of  1336  as  engajred  in  mann- 
r  facturea  of  any  kind :  468  adull  males  were  at  the  same  time 
.  engaged  in  agriculture  as  oci-upiersof  landor  labourers,  and 
666   in   trade   or  handicrafls.    The  market,  which  is  on 
Saturday  for  corn  and  provisions^  is  considerable,  but  not 
I  equal  to  what  it  was  formerly:  the  market  which  precedes 
.  tlie  last  Wednesday  in  April  is  one  of  the  largest  marls  for 
[.l>ullock3  in  the  west  of  England.    There  are  three  cattle 
fairs  in  the  year.    There  are  congregations  of  Presbyterians 
[ ,(«  ho  have,  like  many  of  the  Englis^h  Presbyterians,  emhrpced 
tJnitarian   sentiments').   Independents,   Baptists,  and   Me- 
I  thodists.    There  are  two  sets  of  almshouses,  each  for  four 
poor  persons. 

There  is  said  to  haTe  been  a  collegiate  church  at  Crediton 
earl?  in  the  time  of  the  Snxons,  which  church,  upon  the 
division  of  the  diocese  of  SherbDUnie  in  the  rcign  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  bishops 
af  Dcvonihire,  about  a.d  905  or  910:  about  a,d.  1040,  the 


diocese  of  Crediton  wa«  enlarged  by  the  a^ditfon  of  thit  ^ 
St,  German's,  which  included  CoruwuU ;  lint  in  aj>,  lui^ 
the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter,     The  palace  at  Creditoa 
continued  to  be  the  occajsional  residence  of  the  Itbhopft,  an4  | 
the  manor  and  hundred  of  Crediton  continued  to  b«ioTi( 
them   till   the   reign   of  Henry  VII U    when    the   bu 
(Veysey)  reluctantly  surretidered  them   ' 
site  of  the  old  church  or  cathedral,  dedi- 
is  now  occupied  by  a  range  of  houj?es  hv   tne  = 
present  churehyarrl.      Although  the  see  was  rcmo 
Exeter,  the  church  retained  the  chapter,  whi'-'i  ^ 
eighteen  canons  or  prebendaries,  of  whom 
titles  of  precentor,  treasurer,  and  derm,  autl  '    ^ 
The  chapter  was  dissolved  in  the  r  iward  VL:  m 

yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  au.  u»  3:T2/,  \7t,  I 

Yhe  Bra^ill  tithes  a'ld  subsequently  the  great  iitbca,  of  Cp 
ton,  Sand  Ford,  and  Exminster,  were  vested  in  a  corppm'Joii  t 
t^relve  governors,  nine  from  Crediton  and  three  from  Susd*" 
ford.     The  governors  appoint  the  viear  of  Crrditon,  viMi 
has  a  yearly  stipend  of  4t>ii/.  with  a  parsonti^:^  house:  ihaaj 
is  an  assistant  minister  who  has  200/.  a  year, 

Crediton  sent  representatives  to*  the  parliampot  heldt 
Carlisle  in  the  time  of  Edward  T.     The  lowu  is  j 
by  a  portreeve :  petty  sessions  arc  held  here^ 

There  were,  in  I B33,  in  Crediton  pariah*  one  inibnt  i 
partly  supported  by  subscription,  and  contain iiu^  90  i 
dren^  an  endowed  gmm mar  school,  contai- 
Lane  aster  ian  school,  with  200  children,  pan  r 
partly  supported  by  subscriptirms  and  coiletrtions; 
dowed  school  for  15  boys;  and  nine  other  school^;, 
ing  2^5  children ;  one  day  and  boardinpr  ^ 
scholars  ;  and  six  Sundav-*chools,  with  33i: 

Crediton  was  occupied  by  tlie  rcnolters  nttel 

west  of  England  \.d.  1549,  on  account  of  tl 

hut  tliey  were  driven  out  by  Sir  Peter  and  S  i 

I  The  town  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  the  cc-i 

I  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  L     In  a^d*  174a  .*  ij  ^juii.;  L-^ 

I  brtd^e  out  hi  the  western  town,  which  occsiaioned  thetlr 

I  struction    of  450  hou»es;    the  datna|^  was  estimatfd  H 

!  40,000^,  and  sixteen  lives  were  lost.     In  1 769  a  tecswidfifc 

consuroefl  many  of  the  hou'^es  rebuilt  after  the  farmer  Ifi, 

togetlier  with  the  market-house  and  shambles. 

Culmstoek  or  Columbsrock  is  on  the  border  of  SomcMlr 
thire,  in  the  hundred  of  Hemyock,  on  the  w 
river  Culm,  nineteen  or  twenty  mUes  nortii 
The  parish  comprises  4530  acres  or  sev*Mi 
iticlndes  several  villages  and  hamlets  1 
had,  in  1831,  3\2  inhabited  houses  ana  loiJ  irtfhiiui 
of  the  adult  males  nearly  one  half  were  engmired  taj 

culture,  and  nearly  one-seventh  in  manuf-- 

is   a   marketdiouse,    *  built,*  say  Messrs.  1 

5n7rtrt«m,  vol.  vi.,  p.  151,  published  182*2),  ' 

ago  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,'     T: 

much   declined,   is   held    on    Friday   for    I 

There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year,   at  one  ot  loi 

sometimes  sold;   hut  thecloihm|r  trade,  f^  1 

fished  in  this  place.  ha.s  much  declined-      Ti' 

dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  in  the  centre  of  tr 

contains  a  fine  stone  screen,  with  a  rich  di>r>  jitsd 

with  foliage.    There  are  meeting-houses  f*  «ni 

Wesleyan  Methodists  ;   and  one  for  Calvini^iic 

the  village   of  P resect,   in   the  parish.     The    I 

vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  cliapter  of  i 

whose  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  is:   its  annual  \n\. 

with  a  glebe-house.    There  were  m  tt^-^  Tv.ri,.it     , 

day-schools  (one  of  them  pnrlly  su ; 

with  ! 44  children;  and  three  Sufi  ,      .. 

300  children. 

liatherleigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Black  Tc«m]igtian»  m 
the  east  or  right  oank  of  a  stream  which  flowi  latoliK 
Torrid ge  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  theOke^ 
ment :  Hatherleigh  is  t  lit  miles  wiKt-north-Vfii 

of  Exeter,     The  parish  -  fi500  acres,  and  bM  i« 

1831,  290  inhabited  house>  atui  a  population  ^* 

the  adult  males  nearly  two- thirds  were  ©n^^ 
tore,  and  a  veiy  few  in  the  manufacture  pr 
lens.    The  town  is  very  irregidarlv  laid  out, ;! 
which  are  principally  built  of  red  ^i  >»     •  -    ' 
have  a  very  mean  appearance.     Tl 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  foui 
and  a  large  cattle  market  on  the  Friii 
of  March.    The  town  is  governecl  by  a  ; 
ilables,  and  other  ofiieerB  annually  ohoBen  at  Uw  c^iuit  M  \ 
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jbj  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Petty  iessioiit  are  hisld  here. 
Tlie  living  is  a  ^icaraga,  of  the  aiiuual  value  of  202/.  with 
a  glebe-liouse.  There  were  in  the  parish  in  J  833,  five  day- 
fich^juk  (ono  of  Ihem  supported  partly  by  emlowment  and 
subscript  ton)  contuining  1  jO  to  155  oliildren,  and  one  Sun- 
day-school  with  IfiO  scholars:  a  lending  hbrar>^  is  attached 
to  the  Sunday -school 

The  manor  of  Halherloi|^h  formerly  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Tavistock ;  ono  of  the  abbots  gave  a  large  plot  of 
common  land  fur  the  advantat^e  of  the  towut^men. 

HoUworthy  is  lu  the  hundred  of  Black  Torringtoa,  not 
for  from  the  east  or  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  that  llows 
southward  into  the  Tamer:  it  is  forty-one  or  furly-lwo  mile* 
we^t  by  north  of  Exeter.  The  parish,  which  comprises  bti7U 
m;p>.  i,,^iii;|^^3  hesides  the  town»  lour  vdUi^a%  il  not  more: 
thL  11  in  lb3 1  was  1628  ;  not  miitc  half  of  the  adult 

mai  _  engaged  in  agriculture,     llie  Bude  and  Hol*»- 

worihy  canal,  wkich  unitesft  with  the  Bude  and  Launceston 
canal,  rmsiiQA  near  the  town.  The  market,  wliich  was  held 
Cormorly  on  Saturday,  has  lately  been  changed  to  Wtulnes- 
iviy  ;  there  is  a  threat  market  on  the  ^iocond  Wednesday  m 
February,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year ;  one  of  them 
{in  October)  ia  a  great  fair  fur  cattle  and  all  sorts  of  cum- 
iiiuditie>».  The  parish  church  is  autient:  it  has  some  Nor- 
man niors  and  a  plain  Nortnan  door,  and  some  portions  of 
liilt-T  dale.  Tliere  were  formerly  chapels  at  Chelsworihy 
and  Tliorne  in  the  parinh.  There  are  places  of  worship  fur 
Indopeudeuts  and  Wedevan  Methodists,  The  petiy  ses- 
kijua  fur  the  division  are  held  at  Ho  U  wort  by.  The  livititr 
M  a  rectory  of  the  yearly  value  of  47b/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse. 

in  lfc>33   there  were  in  the  parbih  six  day-sehools  (one  of 
liem  partly  supported  by  subscription)  with  222  childreu, 
aiid  three  Suiidoy-schools  with  about  250  cliildren. 

lUracotnlie  is  in  the  hundred  of  Brauntuu,  on  the  coast  of 
tile  BfLstol  channel*  ten  miles  north  of  Barnstaple,  and 
fcrty  seven  or  forty-eight  north- west  from  Exeter.  The 
parish  has  an  area  of  3^1 20  acres,  and  hud,  in  1^31, 
ft  population  of  3201 :  of  the  adult  males  more  than  one- 
fiHh  were  euji^aged  in  agriculture,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  reiaii  trade  and  handiciail :  there  is  a  consider- 
abfe  (u.»iisting  trade  and  herring  iidhery.  The  town  eeiisists 
^  0CU3  main  street  extending  north-ea^t  and  south-we^t 
along  the  sea- coast,  and  reai  hing  ut  the  north-east  end  to 
the  1  jar b our,  which  is  fonned  by  an  inlet  or  cove  ol"  tlie 
Bristol  channel,  ver>'  commodious  and  safe,  affording  an- 
cborage  to  veiisels  of  230  tons,  and  rendered  additionally 
secure  by  a  pier  S50  feet  in  length.  The  harbuur  being 
accessible  to  vessels  which  cannot  make  Barnstaple  or 
Bidi^fiird,  has  caused  much  of  the  port  business  of  Barn- 
J  hither:  there  are  a  battery  and 
lice  of  the  harbour^  Oats  are  the 
I  L!.»  I  in  KM  VI  L\p<iri,  The  houses  are  tolerably  well 
liuilt ;    a  number,  intended  for   the  reception  of  visitors, 

'"' idijug    the  harbour.     The  shore   is   convenient  for 

ami  there  are  warm  baths  for  in\alids.  The  town 
Uned  an  agreeable  summer  residence,  and  is  much 
re-orted  to.  There  i.«^  a  market  on  Saturdays  well  supplied 
%itb  fish,  and  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  vear.  The  church  is  a 
lArgtf  building  at  the  south-west  cud  of  the  town ;  it  con* 
Ipilns  a  monument^  erected  at  the  national  ex.[H?tisf\  1o  the 
lAieinory  of  Captain  Richard  Bowen,  R.  N., 
un-^ucre-i^ful  attack  made  by  Nelson  on  I 
171*7.  Tli  oeting'houses  in  the  parish  lur  \v  rHiL}utis 

mud  Indi  The  town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve. 

TV-  ^  ■   --  nibe  is  a  vii-::: ■  ''  ^'■■-  ^ ■■'■-  vliIuc 

of  J  u-e;  the  r.  n  the 

ha!>  ^.-l^^ndartc^  ^.  "i'-"] 

wh  .     There  V,  l 

l$i3  i  u  about  1.:!^  .      ,  ^         1 

pBxUv  by  an  endowment  and  subscriptions,  and  partly  by  a 
tmall  wtN  kly  payment  from  the  children :  ninctixri  fhy- 
ach  '  n  chddren  (on©  of  1 ' 

dri  .  rted  by  a  small  end 

tion),  aiul  luo  Sunday-schools  with  3jtj  chil^irtru 

Kii^^bndfce  is  In  the  hundred  of  Slanborough,  in  the 
loutheru  pari  of  the  county,  ashortdi  "  "  V         ^    * 

Start    Point-,  at   the  head  of  a  coUbtM 
which  a  numb  -    *'    -- -h    ^-.nuis  flow  :  i»  .-  ..».,. 
*oulh-»uLitli'\  TUetu\*n  may  be  cui 

fx>!irrM,,rri  nf :,:  ,  D.;»rn»r,»krMrn,,,in, 

u  il. 

m  ibSif  wcre^  Kinipbrid^e^  151^  ttcn»ti,  i^bH  inhabiiunLii 


Dodbroke,  420  acres,  1038  inhabitanta;  total  ^70  acreSv 
'ifi24  inhabitants.  The  number  of  inhabited  housca  in  the 
two  parishes  was  in  1831,  378.  Of  ibe  ailult  male  popula- 
tiori  scarcely  more  than  one-^*'"^h  wiis  engaafed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  scarcely  any  in  mu  :  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  and  serges  J  .  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable activity  having  become  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 
Ships  of  burden  can  come  up  to  the  town  at  high  water* 
and  there  arc  two  qmivs,  one  in  Dodbroke,  and  the  other  in 
the  parish  of  West  Alvinglon,  or  Allington,  adjacent  to 
Kiagsbrid^e*  Cider,  corn,  malt,  and  slate  are  e.^ported ; 
the  chief  imports  are  sea  borne  cuals.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday,  fur  corn,  buichera' meat,  and  provisions:  the 
corn-market  is  une  of  the  largest  in  Devonshire.  There 
is  one  fair  in  the  year.  Kingshridge  coirsists  mainly  of  one 
street  on  the  Modbury  and  Plymouth  road;  Dodbroke,  of 
one  on  the  Exeter  road:  these  streets  unite  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town  near  the  haven.  The  church  of  Dodbroke, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas- il-Becket,  has  an  early  stone  font^ 
and  some  portions  of  gpod  i*crecn  work.  There  are  meet- 
ing-houses fur  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Wes- 
Icyan  Methodists.  The  living  of  Kingsbridge  is  a  vicarage 
uniied  with  thai  of  Churchstow,  or  Cburstow,  an  adjacent 
paiish  to  ihc  north-west;  their  joint  yearly  value  is  H8/.; 
they  ai'e  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  living  of  Dodbroke 
is  a  rector)'  of  the  yearly  value  of  1&3/.,  with  a  glebe- house. 
There  wei^^  in  Dodbroke  in  1833,  6  day-schools  with  130 
children,  all  very  joung;  and  in  K  "■  ' -"^'r,  j  iafaiit 
school  with  14  children,  and  7  other  d  ,  G  of  them 
containing  130  children  of  both  sexc^  —  jventh  is  a 
g;rammiir-schotd  endowed  for  the  instruction  of  at  least  15 
hoys,  with  exhibitions  for  three  or  four  scholars  to  the 
universities:  the  number  of  scholars  actually  taught  is  not 
stated  in  the  return,  Tliere  were  in  Kingsbridge  al^o  4 
Sunday-schools  with  9  7  sdiolars. 

Modbur>'  is  in  the  hundreil  of  Ermington,  on  a  nvulct 
whose  waters  flow  into  the  Erme :  thirty-five  milea  south- 
west of  Exeter.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  5UI0 
acres,  and  had,  in  ld3U  3G4  inhabited  houses,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  2116  pen&ons.  Besides  the  town  the  pannh 
ct>mprehen<Ls  the  villages  of  Brownston,  Leigh,  Galon,  Pen- 
quit,  part  of  Ludbrook,  and  others.  Nearly  half  of  the 
adult  males  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  scarcely  any  in 
manulacture.  The  town  consists  of  an  irregular  asf^em* 
blage  of  streets.  The  church  is  spacious  and  handsome ; 
the  lower  is  134  feet  high,  budt  Boon  after  the  church  in 
1621.'  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Baptists,  Indepen- 
dents, Quakers,  and  Methtxlists,  There  are  some  ruins  of 
the  antieiit  mansion  of  the  Champernounes,  who  held  the 
manor  of  Modbury,  and  lived  here  in  great  splcuduur;  a 
large  deer-park  which  was  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
mansion,  is  now  converted  into  a  farm,  which  rr  *  -  ''k? 
name  of  Modbury  Park.    Modbury  is  a  boron  i 

wjthuut  a  charier  of  in-'.^»r»^»i  iiirqi;  it  sent  repi 
to  parliament  in  the  re.  isvard  L,  but  it  i  n 

to  have  got  excused  on  !       ,,       :,d  of  the  exuen^*  i  r 

thiA  was  the  cau»!^e  is,  however,  doubled  by  Messrs.  Ly^ons. 
Modbury  is  now  governed  by  a  jxjrlrecve  (usually  »iyk4 
mayor)  two  const  aides,  and  several  other  officers,  chosen 
at  a  courtdeet.  Until  the  beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth 
century  the  borough  court  look  cognizance  of  debt*  under 
forty  shilUnj^s.  Tliere  was  an  alien  priory  of  Benedic- 
tines here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  but  it  was 
suppre&aed  at  the  dissolution  of  alien  pnories,  and  its 
revenue*,  valued  ut  70/.  per  annum,  were  given  by  Henry 
VL  to  Eton  College.  The  mtirket  is  on  Thursday,  fur 
corn,  butchers*  meat,  and  otbcr  tn.vi.i.ins:  there  is  a 
grenl  market  for  cattle  on  the  lestlay  tn   every 

month,  and  a  great  fair  for  cati  liqcI  other  mer- 

I  hanOUne^   m   the   nionlh  of  May.     Ihe   living   of  Mod- 
bury i^  a  vicarage  of  the  annual  value  of  302/^  with  a 
use,  m  tho  g'ift  of  Eton  College.    There  were  at 
V  in  1H.13,  two  infant  schools  with  76  children,  and 
1  I  :      "  ,viih  70  boys,  all  partlv  supported  by 

ch  >:   four  other  day-scnools  with  116 

'  '  vschwls  with  287  children.     A 

:■■}  one  of  tlie  Sunday -schools, 

:,.,,.  t'vvn    and   mvuncipal  borough 

in  the  I  ',  liAcnty  seven  or  t Went) - 

(•[■'li(    r.  r.   on    ilte    nnUl  or  vest 

trough  are 

.,  ■  -  ,,.r.      ^  '  M       .^  ..•-..  '-ad  an  are* 

%d  6ioo  mxmt  Wiih  ti  |H>p^i£ktuja,  uk  U^^i,  of  3^26 :  of  th« 
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fidult  inal^ft  atjo\it  Ihree-eightha  were  6!igag«^rl  in  agricuUure- 
The  town  is  well  siluated  Jbr  business  at  the  convergence  of 
Bcveral  principal  roads,  viz. :  one  from  Exeter  by  Crediton,  one 
from  Tiverton,  one  from  Barnstaple,  one  from  Torrinfrton, 
and  one  from  Chnlmleigli :  it  consiits  of  a  spacious  market- 
place ami  several  streets,  well  paved,  witli  flagged  foot-ways, 
and  lighted ;  the  public  walks  are  kept  remarkably  clean*  The 
guildhall  is  a  convenient  building,  and  tbe  borough  gaol, 
huilt  a  few  years  since;  contains  six  cells  (two  of  them  strong 
rellsj  two  large  day-roomn  and  a  i^ood  yard.     The  church, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  raarket-place,  ii*  a  handsome  build- 
ing in  the  perpendicular  sityle  of  architecture  :  it  haK  a  rich 
Stone  pulpit  adorned  with  stjitues  and  a  profusion  of  varied 
I  carved  foliage.   There  are  meeting  houses  for  Independents 
iand  Wesleyans.     At  Honiton,  two  miles  south-west  of  the 
[town,  is  an  episcopal   chapel,  built  on  the  site  of  a  more 
I  anticnt  one,  and  handsomely  decorated,  and  endowetl  by  the 
Hev,  I^wis  Southcomb,  a.  n.  1730  ;   over  the  altar-piece  is 
a  picture  of  our  Saviour  baptized  by  John  iht;  Baptist 

The  woollen  tuanuficture  is  carried  on  at  Soutli  Molton 

I  to  some  extent ;  nearly  70  adult  niales  are  eng^aa^ed  in   it : 

serefes,  shalloons,   and  felts  were  formerly  mauic,  and  (in 

1622)  coarse  woollens  for  Spain  and  the  East  Indies;  the 

( lace  manufacture  has  recently  been  introduced*     The  raar- 

liets  are  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  butchers'  meat,  and 

*  on  Saturday  for  corn  and  provisions  genemlly  :  the  Satur- 
day market  is  considerable,  and  there  are  great  markets  on 
the  Saturday  alVr  February  13  and  March  25,  and  before 
April  23,  Auj^ust  I,  October  H),  and  December  12.  There 
are  two  fairs  in  the  year  for  horses  and  cattle* 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  town  has  a  mayor, 

four  aldermen,  and  twelve  ctiuncillors.    The  sessions  of  the 

I  peace  are   held  quarterly,   the  petty  sessions  ever)'  three 

*  weeks,  or  oftener  if  req\iired»  and  the  court  of  record  e\  erj' 
three  weeks. 

The  living  of  South  Molton  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor,  who  are  impro- 
priators of  the  great  tithes  which  they  lease  to  the  corpora- 
tion; iIkj  annual  value  of  the  curacy  is  157/.  The  number 
of  schools  in  the  parii^h  in  1833  was  as  follows:  eleven  in- 
illnt  (or  dame)  schools,  with  about  200  children  ;  seven  duy, 
or  day  and  boarding-schools,  with  above  350  children  ;  and 
tliree  Sunday-schooLs,  with  640  children.  Of  the  day- 
schools  one  is  an  endowed  grammar-school ;  one  (the  Bhie- 
coat  school,  in  which  mo^^t  of  the  children  are  clothe<l),  i» 

I  supported  by  an  endowment  and  contributions ;  and  a  third 
IB  supported  by  contributions. 

Morelon  Harapstead  ia  in Teignbridge  hundred,  near  the 
ea.stern  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  and  near  theWadley 
bnK>k,  which  Hows  into  the  Bovey  river,  and  so  into  the 

'  Teigu,  twelve  miles  west  by  south  of  Exeter,  on  one  of  the 
roads  from  that  plnce  to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth.  The 
area  of  the  pariah  is  7370  acres,  and  it  contained  in  1B31, 
383  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  1864.  The  town 
is  romantically  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  bounded  on 

.  almost  every  side  by  high  hills.  The  principal  street  runs 
for  about  hidf  a  mile  along  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  road- 
There   are   meeting-houses  for   Unitarians,  Independents, 

I  Baptists,  and  Methodists,     Of  the  adult  male  population 

I  above  half  are  engaged  in  agriculture :  there  are  no  manu- 
factures carried  on :  that  of  woollen  yarn  and  serge  liaa 
bec>ome  extinct.     The  market  is  on  Saturday  for  c»ni  and 

I  provisions;  the  market  next  before  Whitsuntide  h  a  great 
oiitle  market:  there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  other  officers  chosen 
annually  at  ihe  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  towns- 
people are  distinguished  by  singularity  of  dialect  and  man- 
ners, owing  probably  to   their  secluded   situation  on  the 

I  border  of  Dartmoor,     The  living  i«  a  rectory  in  the  gifl  of 

,  the  earl  of  Devon:  annual  value  401/.,  with  a  g^lebe-homse. 

1  There  werr*  in  the  parish  in  1833,  eight  infant  schools,  with 
70  scholars :  one  day -school,  with  33  boys  and  n  girls,  partly 
«U[>portC!l  by  an  endowment  and  an  allowance  from  the 

^  parish ;  six  other  day-schools,  with  69  boys  and  42   girls ; 

ifind  three  Sunday-schools,  with  62  children;  one  or  the 
Sunday-schools  has  a  lendingdibrar}'  attached  to  it. 

Newton  Abbot  h  in  the  parish  of  Woolbo rough,  or  Wol- 

I  Isorough,  in  the  hundrM  of  Hay  tor;  and  Newton  BusRel, 
t^hich  in  adjacent  to  Newton  Abbot,  being  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  narrow  brook  which  flows  into  the  Teign,  is  in 

[  High  Week  parish,  and  in  Teignbridge  hundred:  the  two 
may  be  considered  a&  fbrming  one  town  a  short  distance 
from  tbe  ftouth  or  right  bank  of  the  Teign,  fifteen  lEilei 


south  hy  west  of  Exeter.    The  area,  popuUtinn,  &c„  of  tht  j 

parishes  by  the  census  of  1831  were  as  follows: — 


AfTPi. 

Inhabited 
t>oa*#«. 

l»Ht>blliDt| 

High  Week      . 

2140     , 

•       21fl       , 

,       1109 

Woolborough    . 

970      , 

•      442      • 

.      '2194 

Total 


3110 


65B 


3303 


Of  the  adult  male  population,  amounting  to  734  i 
1 10  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  only  3  in  manut 
There  ts  a  market  on  Wednesday  held  at  Newton  . 
that  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  February  is  a  g:rcat  cattle ' 
market :  there  are  three  cattle  fairs  in  Newton  Abbot.    The 
principal  j-treet  of  the  town  runs  north-west  and  «)uih-cMt^ 
for  above  half  a  mile:  another  principal  street  runs  into  tba^ 
from  the  south-west,  and  there  are  some  smaller  ones 
houses  are  indifferently  built*  and  the  streets  ill  paved 
market-place  and  shambles  in  the  principal  street  o^ 
the  thoroughfare.    The  parish  churches  are   at  some  di^ 
tance  from  the  town  :  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Newton 
Bushel,  the  mini^^ter  of  which  is  appointed   by  tbe  inrom* 
bent  of  High  Weeks,  and  another  chapel  in  Newlon  AUbo^ 
served  hy  the  minister  of  Woolborougb»     There  are 
ing-houses    for    Independents    and    Calvinistie 
There  is  an  alms-house  in  the  parish  of  Woolbomi 
two  clergymen*s  widows,  originally  for  four.      Tbe  1 
High  Week  is  a  curacy  united  with  the  vicarage  of 
Teignton  ;   the  value  of  the  joint  livings  is  396/^  with 
glehc-housc,  in  the  gift  of  the  prebend  of  Teignton 
or  King*s  Teignton,  'in  Salisbury  cathedral.     The  hvmg" 
W^oolborough  is   a   donative    united   with   the  cumcy 
Newt43n  Abljot,  of  the  annual  value  of  235/*,  in  tbe  erft 
the  earl  of  Devon,     In  1833  there  were  in  High  Week  tnS 
Wootborough  parishes,  one  national  s^choolt  containiai  W 
boys  and  64  girk,  who  were  taught  daily,  and  10  h<ff%  ind 
12  girls  additional  on  Sunday;  one  endowed  day-s-hoolfcr 
100  chddren  of  both  sexes  ;  two  hoarding  and  dav-*eb«>li 
with  G3  scholars,  eight  day-schools  with  abt*  \  Idrni 

of  both  sexes,  and  one  Sunday -srhool  of  33 

Oakham pton,  or  Okehomplon,  is  in  Lifton  iHinuieiL,onik 
northern  border  of  Dartmoor,  at  the  junction  oftheEsst 
and  West  Okement  rivers,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Ewiif, 
on  the  road  to  Launceston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  ara 
of  12,570  acres, and  includes,  beside  the  town  of  Oakhamp- 
ton,  the  villages  of  Chifisacot  and  Meld  on,  and  the  h*mkt 
of  Kigbear,  which  extends  into  Black  Torrington  hundrei 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1 833  was  393,  of  inhfr* 
bitants  2055:  of  the  adult  males  about  half  were  cngs^rf 
in  agriculture  ;  none  in  manufactures.  The  town  lie§  in 
valley,  and  is  surrounded  hy  rich  meadows  and  wooded 
vitiea.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out.  There  in  an  old  eht> 
pel  in  the  market-place,  dedicated  to  St,  James,  originiUf 
founded  as  a  chantry,  which  belongs  to  the  corpontioii; 
divine  service  is  occasionally  performed  in  it,  Thechurfhti 
on  an  eminence  some  distance  west  of  the  town.  Tbtte  are 
in  the  parish  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wtfr 
ley  an  Methodists.  Oakhampton  Castle,  formerly  in  ikt 
possession  of  the  Courlenavs,  was  on  a  hill  witlii'n  a  mik 
south-west  of  the  town.  It  was  dismantled  by  oi^er  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  is  now  a  more  ruin;  the  extent  of  dit 
area  occupied  by  it,  and  the  solidity  of  the  walls,  sbowil 
to  hare  been  a  fortress  of  importance.  Oakhampton  t»  i 
place  of  little  trade:  the  market  is  on  Saturday  :  th&t  ii«tl 
before  Christmas  is  a  groat  cattle  market.  There  are  fcvHi 
fai^-s  in  the  year ;  one  of  them,  a  holiday  feir,  ralle<i  *  Gimlet 
F'air,*  is  held  on  the  Saturday  next  after  Christmas  Jhf* 
Oakhampton  is  a  municipal,  and  was,  up  to  tbe  passaxigof 
the  Reform  Act,  a  parliamentary  borough.  Tli©  bonnS  of 
the  borough  included  the  whole  parish.  It  sent  membcrt 
to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  1,  and  Edward  11, 
hut  the  privilege  was  lo*it  or  disused  until  the  time  of 
Charles  L;  the  right  of  election  was  in  the  freeJiolders  of 
the  frt*men  by  sanitude  and  their  eldest  sons:  it  was  ^ 
franchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  The  municipal  corporauon 
consisted  of  a  mayor,  eight  principal  and  eight  assistant  bQ^ 
gesses,  with  other  oificers.  When  the  eommiaaioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  c^rporationfi  ndtcd 
Oakhampton,  the  borough  court  of  record  had  gone  quiH* 
into  disuse,  the  borough  sessions  nearly  so,  and  the  pd 
was  in  a  most  wretched  state ;  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  JazD^^f 
chapel  had  been  long  vacant,  and  the  grammar-school  gh^ 
up. 
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The  living  of  OaUhampton  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  48lJAi,'with  a  glebe  houao.  There  were  iis  the  parish^ 
in  I833p  ihirleen  day-seliools  with  348  thilflren,  and  three 
Sunday-school s  with  315  children.  Four  of  the  day-schoub, 
coTilaining  12&  chddren,  are  supported  by  subscrimion :  one 
of  tho  Siinday*»chools  haa  a  leitdin^  library  attached. 

Oltery  St.  Mary  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ottery,  and  on 
the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Otter,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Exeter-  The  hundred  of  Ottery  eontaini  only  thifl 
pariRh,  which  has  an  area  of  9470  acres;  the  population 
in  1831  was  384U  :  of  the  afliilt  males  above  half  were 
eng'aged  in  agriculture*  and  only  one  person  in  manu- 
facture. The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  in  a  pk^a- 
8ant  situation.  The  church,  formeriy  collegiate,  is  large 
and  in  the  form  of  a  cross:  it  resembles  Exeter  cathedral 
in  having  two  towers  far  transepts.  The  architecture  is 
chiefly  in  the  early  English  style,  of  a  character  rather  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  common,  and  with  various  alterations 
of  a  later  date  :  the  northern  tower  is  crowned  by  a  low 
spire.  There  is  a  Lady  chapeL  There  are  several  monu- 
ments in  the  church  of  some  antiquity,  especially  an  allar 
tomb  with  the  effigy  of  an  armed  knight  and  a  rich  monu- 
mental arch  over  it.  There  were  formerly  chapels  at  Ottery 
dedicated  to  St,  Saviour  and  St.  Budeaux,  and  also  chapelh  of 
which  there  are  some  remains  at  Hulcome  and  Knighteston, 
in  the  parish.  Tliere  is  a  place  of  worship  for  Independ- 
ents, The  remains  of  an  ancient  mansion*  once  inhabited  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  are  said  {Bmut.  of  Eng.  and  Wt^e^, 
180!)) to  he  yet  existing;  and  there  are  some  aalJODt  colle- 
giate houses  just  outside  the  churchyard.  The  serge  ma* 
nufacture,  formerly  tlounshing,  has  declined.  The  market 
is  Oil  Tuesday  for  butchers*  meat  and  provisions,  and  there 
are  4hree  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  living  of  Ottery  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  of  the  yearly  value  of  112/.  with  a  glebe  house. 
There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant-school  with  40  children, 
principally  supmrted  by  private  charity:  nine  day  or  board- 
ing and  day-Kchools  with  421  children  ;  two  day  and  Sun- 
day-schuols,  with  about  RO  children,  supported  by  private 
charity;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  J57  children.  Of 
the  day  or  boarding  and  day-schoola  one  is  an  endowt- d 
grammar-school,  with  hardly  any  boys  on  the  foundation. 

PIvrapton  St.  Maurice,  commonly  called  llympton 
Maunci*,or  Plymplon  Earl,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Plympton, 
not  far  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Tory  brook,  which  flows 
into  I  he  Ply  ra,  and  is  on  the  road  from  Modbury  to  Ply- 
mouth, about  thirty-nine  miles  south-west  of  Exeter.  Tl^e 
parish  contains  only  I7i>  acres:  it  had,  in  1831,  123  inhabited 
ooaaes,  and  a  population  of  804  persons.     It  was,  up  to  the 

Cing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and 
still  a  municipal  corporation  :  the  borough  limits  com- 
eehend  part  of  the  adjicent  parishes  of  Plyrapton  St. 
ar)',  and  Brixton,  and  some  extra-parochial  ground.  It  is 
iMie  of  the  stannary  towns*  There  was  formerly  a  castle 
here,  belonging  to  the  family  of  De  Redvers,  or  Rivers,  who 
held  the  earldom  of  Devonshire  before  the  Courtenays. 
This  castle  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  town;  there  are 
only  some  scanty  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  keep,  but  the 
carth-works  show  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Tlie  town  has  two  principal  streets:  the  town-hall  con* 
tains  a  portrait  of  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  place,  painted  by  himself.  There  is  an  Independent 
meeting-house.  The  market  is  on  Friday  for  corn  and 
provisions,  and  there  are  five  cattle  fiiirs  in  the  year.  The 
Dorough  revenue  has  been  insufUcient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure ;  and  as  the  supply  afforded  to  the  corporation 
funds  by  the  patron  of  the  borough  has  been  withdrawn 
since  the  parsing  of  the  Reform  Act,  it  is  probable  the 
corporation  will  fall  into  desuetude.  The  living  of  Plymo- 
ton  Earl  is  a  i>erpetual  curacy,  of  the  yearly  value  of  100?,, 
in  the  gift  of  tlie  dean  ami  chapter  of  Windsor.  The 
grammar-school,  though  endowed  with  estates  pro<lucing 
upwunls  of  200/.  a  year,  has  been  useless  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  the  office  of  master  having  been  converted  into  a 
complete  sinecure.  There  were,  in  1833,  six  day-schooh 
with  1 1 1  children,  one  boarding  school  with  1 7  girls,  and 
one  Bunday-school  with  5t>  children. 

Teignroouth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tcign,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Exeter.  It  consists  of  East 
Tcignmouth  and  West  Teignmouth,  which  are  separated 
by  a  small  brook.  The  area,  population.  &c.  of  their  re- 
spective parishes,  according  to  the  returns  of  1831,  were  as 
foUowi:— 


East  Tcignmouth  7m 
West  Teignmouth  .'>80 


InHtbUod 

,  huMMT*.  PopuUUOil. 

315     •  .      1810  / 

523     .  .     2878 


Total 


1280 


838 


4688 


There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on,  and  the  proportion 
of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  is  >ery  small  Tcign- 
mouth is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  and  mw 
every  accommodation  for  invalids.  The  trade  too  Eb  con- 
siderable: the  inhabitants  are  much  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland ti&hery.  There  are  considerable  exports  of 
granite  (for  the  conveyance  of  which  from  the  Haytor 
quarries  a  railroad  has  been  constructed),  pipe-flay,  potters' 
clay,  manganese,  timber,  bark,  and  cider:  the  imports  are 
of  culm,  coal,  deals,  iron,  &c.  There  is  a  considerable 
fishery  for  soles,  whiting,  turbot^  mackerel,  and  pilcharda, 
on  the  coast,  and  for  salmon  in  the  river  Teign.  East 
Teignmouth  church  is  near  the  sea-shore;  it  has  been 
rebuilt  within  a  few  years  on  an  enlarged  scale:  the  former 
church  was  an  antient  fabric,  with  a  massive  tower,  and  had 
some  windows  and  other  parts  of  Norman  architecltirc. 
West  Teignmouth  church  is  large  and  handsome;  it  was 
built  umfir  an  Act  passed  a.  u.  1815.  There  is  an  Inde- 
pendent meeting-house  in  East  Teignmouth  ;  also  a  theatre, 
assembly,  coffee,  and  billiard  rooms.  The  bridge  over  the 
Teign,  opened  in  1827,  is  the  longest  in  the  united  kingdom, 
being  1671  feet  long,  429  feet  longer  than  Waterloo  Bridge. 
A  new  market- plac«  has  been  built  ^f  late  years.  Tho 
market  is  tn  East  Teignmouth ;  it  is  on  Saturday  for  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds:  there  are  three  fairs  also  in  East 
Teignmouth.  The  livings  of  East  and  West  Teignmouth 
are  perpetual  curacies.  The  yearly  value  of  East  Teign- 
mouth is  127/.;  West  Teignmouth  is  now  united  with  tho 
vicarage  of  Bishop^s  Teig:nton,  the  yearly  value  of  which  is 
334/,,  with  a  tlebe  house.  Teignmouth  contained  in  1 833 
five  infant  schools  with  134  children,  sixteen  day-scbooli 
with  57a  children,  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  1^9  chil- 
dren. Of  the  day-schools  one  was  partly  supported  by  a  small 
endowment,  and  another  was  on  the  so-called  *  national* 
system.  The  cliffs  near  Teignmouth  rise  in  some  parts  to 
tho  height  of  from  150  to  2t>0  feet. 

Topsham  is  in  the  hundrefl  of  Won  ford,  three  and  a 
half  miles  south-east  of  Exeter,  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Ex,  at  the  junction  of  the  CUst.  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  1740  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  total  population  of  3184.  No  manufacture  is 
carried  on  at  Topsham.  The  town  consists  almost  entirely 
of  one  street  of  irregular  breadth,  and  about  a  mile  m 
length,  extending  alotig  the  bank  of  the  Ex,  with  a  quay  at 
the  lower  end  of  it.  At  the  back  of  the  town  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Clist,  communicatingwith  the  road  from  Exeter  to 
Lympstone  and  Exmouth,  The  houses  are  generally  of 
meau  appearance  ;  but  some  of  them  are  handsome.  The 
end  towards  the  quay,  called  the  Strand,  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  persons  of  property,  of  whom  there  are  many  at  Tops- 
ham.  The  bousea  here  command  a  fine  view  of  the  Ex,  with 
the  opposite  count rj%  backed  by  the  lofty  heights  of  Great 
and  Little  Haldon.  The  church  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  a  hiiJi  cliff  next  the  river.  Tliere  are  idaces  of 
worship  for  rresbytenans,  Indei>endenls,  and  Wesleyan 
MethtMlists.  Top«haui  wa^  formerly  considered  as  the  port 
of  Exeter:  lately  the  facilities  for  vessels  getting  up  to 
Exeler  have  been  increased.  There  is  a  communication  by 
steam-boats  between  Topsham  and  Londan.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday,  and  there  is  one  small  fair  in  tho  year. 

The  living  of  Topsham  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift 
and  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Exeter :  its  yearly  value  is  2*27/. 

The  number  of  schools  in  1833  was  as  follows:  twenty- 
four  day,  or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  636  children; 
and  four  Sunday  schools,  with  402  chddretu  One  of  the 
day  schools  was  a  National  school,  and  contained  <ja  boys 
and  77  girls. 

When  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  Royalists  under  prinoo 
Maurice,  in  the  civil  wan*  of  Charles  I ,  ad.  Ifi43.  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  parliamentary  fleet,  in 
attempting  to  relieve  the  town,  battered  down  a  fori  at 
Topsham,  and  killed  seventy  or  eighty  men.  Topsham 
wft»  aniiently  called  Apsham  or  Apsom. 

Torrington  (distinguished  from  Little  Torrington  and 
Black  Torrington  by  the  epithet  Great)  is  a  municipal  bo* 
rough  and  market-town  m  the  hundred  of  Freming:toii» 
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aliout  thirty-six  miles  from  Exeter,  by  Croditon,  Chulm- 
leigh,  and  Cianford  Moor.  The  borough  is  co-exten»ive 
with  the  parish,  which  comprehends  an  area  of  3640  acres. 
The  total  population  in  1831  was  3093.  Tlie  town  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  on  the  northern  or  rij^jht  bank  of  the  Torridge, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  communicating  with  the  little 
suburb  of  Taddy  Port.  The  church  is  in  a  central  situa- 
tion. Torrington  castle  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
on  a  steep  eminence,  overlooking  the  Torridge;  it  was  built 
by  Richard  de  Merton,  aj>,  1340:  its  site  is  now  a  bowling- 
green. 

The  principal  manufacture  carried  on  in  Torrin^on  and 
the  country  round  is  that  of  gloves ;  tliis  branch  of  mduslry 
was  in  1834  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  for  corn  and  butcuera*  moat ;  there  are  three 
fairs  in  the  year,  and  a  qreat  cattle-market  ou  the  thiixl 
Saturday  in  March, 

The  quarter  sessions  ana  petty  sessions  are  regularly  held ; 
the  court  of  record  lias  gone  into  disuse.  The  new  act  as- 
signs to  Torrington  four  uldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 

The  living  of  Torrington  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  neighbouiinj^  parish  of  St  Giles  in 
the  Wood :  their  joint  yearly  value  is  162/. :  they  are  in  the 
gift  of  Christ  Church  College,  O.xford.  There  were  in  1 822 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Wedleyans,  and  Bap- 
tists.   (Lysons.) 

The  number  of  schools  in  1833  was  as  follows: — three 
infant  schools,  with  112  children;  seven  day  sehpols  (one 
partly  endowed,  and  one  partly  supported  by  subscrintion), 
with  322  children;  and  three  Sunday  schools,  with  383 
children.  There  are  two  sets  of  almshouses,  one  £>r  six 
poor  persons,  unendowed ;  another  for  eight  poor  persons, 
with  an  endowment 

In  February,  1646,  the  Royalists  under  LordHopton  were 
attacked  at  Torrington  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Fairfax,  and  entirely  defeated.  This  defeat  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  west.  Torrington  gives 
the  title  of  Visiount  to  the  fiimily  of  Byng. 

Uficulm,  or  Uifculme^  is  in  iBampton  hundred,  on  the 
rin;ht  or  north-west  bank  of  the  river  Culm,  a  feeder  of  the 
Kx,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  nortli-north-cast  from 
Exeter.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  5920  acres,  and 
had,  in  1831, 410  inhabited  houses  and  2082  inhabitants :  of 
the  adult  male  population  nearly  half  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cidture.  Uffculm  was  in  the  middle,  and  even  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  considerable  manufacturii^  town ; 
a  great  quantity  of  serge  was  made  and  exported  to  Holland 
by  the  Tiverton  merchants.  Flannels  were  afler wards  made, 
but  at  present  the  manufactures  have  ceased.  The  market 
is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  but  the 
&iirs  have  all  declined.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
contains  some  antient  monuments  and  a  rich  wood  screen. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  porticular 
Baptists.  The  living  at  Uficulm  Ls  a  vicarai^  of  the  yearly 
value  of  350/. ;  the  rectory  forms  the  corps  of  a  prebend  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  the  prebendary  is  the  patruu  of  the 
vicarage.  There  were  at  uffculm  In  1833  nine  day-schools 
and  one  evening-school  with  144  children,  and  three  sunday- 
schools  with  253  scholars.  One  of  the  day-schools  is  a 
grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  worth  from  70?.  to  80/. 
a  year,  but  it  contained  in  1833  only  two  scholars. 

Beside  the  above  market-towns,  there  are  a  few  other 
places  in  Devonshire  which  are  entitled  to  a  brief  notice. 

Combe  Marten  is  in  Braunton  hundred,  on  the  north  coast, 
about  five  miles  cast  of  Ilfracombe.  It  had  in  1831  a 
population  of  1031  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  known  for 
the  growth  of  excellent  hemp  and  the  manufacture  of  shoe- 
maker's thread,  but  tliese  branches  of  industry  have  been 
given  up.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  inconsiderable.  Welsh 
coal  is  imported,  and  corn  and  bark  are  exported :  lime  is 
burnt  in  considerable  quantity.  The  market  has  been  long 
discontinued :  the  livmg  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
387/.,  with  a  glebe  house:  The  Wesleyans  have  a  place  of 
worship  here. 

Hartland  is  an  extensive  parish  inHartland  hundred:  it 
contains  several  villages.  The  church  is  in  the  village  of 
Stoke,  and  the  market  was  held  in  that  of  Harton.  The 
market-house  is  standing,  but  no  weekly  market  has  been 
held  for  half  a  centurv.  There  is  a  great  market  or  fair 
for  cattle  on  the  second  Saturday  in  March,  and  two  cattle 
fairs  in  the  year.  At  Hartland  Pier,  near  Hartland  Point, 
corn  is  exported,  and  coal  and  limestone  imported.  The 
living  of  Hartland  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the 
govemozs  of  the  Gharter-hous^  in  Loadon ;  it  is  worth  97/.  a 


year.    It  is  said  there  were  formerly  eleven  chapels  in  the 

{)arish.  The  Independents  have  a  meeting-house.  Hart- 
and  Abbey  was  founded  by  the  wife  of  earl  Goodwin  for 
secular  priests ;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  these  seculars 
were  changed  mto  an  abbot  and  convent  of  Black  or  Au- 
gust inian  canons.  The  revenues  of  this  house  at  the  dis- 
solution were  306/.  13«.  2d.  according  to  Speed,  and 
306/.  3s.  2d,  according  to  Dugdale.  Some  portion  of  the 
cloisters  of  the  abbey  remain :  they  are  in  the  early  EnglLbk 
s^le.  The  population  of  the  narish  in  1831  was  2143 
There  were  in  1833  seven  day-scnools,  with  179  children. 

Bradniuch,  a  borough  between  Collumpton  and  Exeter, 
is  in  Hayridge  hundred.  It  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
1 524,  more  than  half  of  which  was  agricultural.  The  mar- 
ket has  been  disused  beyond  the  memory  of  those  uot 
living.  The  boundaries  of  the  borough  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  parish,  and  include  an  area  of  4320  acres,  i 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  extending  for 
above  half  a  mile  along  the  Exeter  and  Collumpton  road; 
the  foopaths  are  paved.  The  quarter  sessions,  pctt^  sessions 
(monthly),  and  court  of  record  are  kept  up.  There  is  a  guild- 
hall with  a  small  ^ol  under  it,  which  has  been  lately  re- 
built. The  church  is  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  has 
a  rich  screen  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  living  is  & 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value  of  1 02/.,  with  a  glebe 
nouse  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor.  There 
is  a  Baptist  meeting-house,  with  which  a  Sunday-school 
is  connected.  There  were  in  1833  three  dajr-schools  and 
one  boarding-school  at  Bradninch,  containing  sixty  a 
eighty  children.  Beer  Alston  is  in  the  parish  of  Beer  Ferris  j 
or  Ferrers,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Roborough ;  it  is  between  ; 
the  Tamer  and  the  Ta\T.  It  had  no  market  for  many  yeari,  I 
but  was  up  to  the  Reform  Act  a  parliamentary  borough,  t 
[Bkeh  Alston.]  Thomcombe,  in  a  detached  part  of  ine 
county,  included  between  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire, 
had  formerly  a  market,  which  was  discontinued  about  the 
year  1770.  The  population  of  the  parish,  wbich  is  large  and 
includes  several  villages,  was,  in  1831,  1368.  In  this  parish 
stood  Ford  Abbey,  to  which  an  abbot  and  twelve  Cistertian 
monks  were  removed  a  J).  1141.  This  abbey  at  the  dissolu- 
tion was  valued  at  381/.  10«.  6d.  gross  yearly  income,  or 
374/.  10*.  6 J.  clear.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  mo- 
nastic buildings :  the  chapel  has  a  groined  roof  (early  Eng- 
lish) and  some  late  Norman  arches;  the  hall  and  clui&iers 
are  of  rich  late  perpendicular  architecture.  Silverton  is 
between  the  Ex  and  tne  Culm,  seven  miles  north  of  Exeter, 
in  Ha}Tidge  hundred.  There  has  been  no  market  since 
1785.  The  church,  which  lies  a  little  back  from  the  piio- 
clpal  street,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  perpendicular 
stvlc.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  13»^. 
Sneepwash  or  Shipwash  is  in  ohebbear  hundred  ou  the 
north  bank  of  the  Torridge,  a  short  distance  west  by  north 
of  Hatherleigh.  The  market  was  considerable  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  but  since  the  latter  end  of  that  century 
it  has  been  discontinued.  The  parish  is  not  largo,  and  had 
in  1831  only  446  inhabitants,  ^xmouth,  the  situation  of 
which  is  indicated  by  its  name,  is  a  place  much  resorted  lo 
as  a  bathing-place.  It  is  in  East  Budleigh  hundrtd,  and 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Exeter.  The  population  of  ihe 
joint  parishes  of  Littleham  and  Exmouth  in  lb31  was  3189. 
Exmouth  was  in  the  reign  of  King  John  one  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  CO untv,  and  in  1347  it  furnished  10  snips  and 
193  mariners  for  Uie  expedition  agaiiMt  Calais.  In  the  ciNil 
war  of  Charles  I.  Exmouth  fort  was  garrisoned  for  the 
King,  but  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.  There  is  a  na- 
tional school,  for  which  Lord  RoUe  built  a  school- room,  and 
to  wliich  Lady  Rolle  bequeathed  an  endowment.  Dawlish, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ex  and  the  Teign,  is  also  ite- 
qucnted  as  a  bathing- place.  It  is  in  Exminster  hunilred. 
and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3151.  Torquay,  also  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  is  on  the  north  side  of  Torbay, 
in  the  parish  of  Tor  Mohun,  or  Moham  in  Hay  tor  hundred. 
Tor  Mohun  parish  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3682.  A 
market-house  has  been  built,  and  there  are  hotels  and  bath 
rooms,  terraces,  and  detached  cottages.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  and  home  fisheries,  and 
carry  on  some  coasting  trade.  Paignton,  population,  in  1  S3 1, 
1960,  formerly  a  market-town,  is  on  the  west  side  of  Toibay. 
Clovclly,  on  the  north  coast,  is  a  village  remai  kable  fur  lis 
picturesque  situation  and  appearance.  The  houses  are  built 
on  the  face  of  a  steep  rock.  There  is  a  pier  at  Clovelly.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  Population,  in  1831, 
907. 
,  Though  none  of  the  above  places  (except  perhaps  ToT' 


t^uay)  has  a  itiarliet  now,  several  of  them  are  put  down  in 
the  maps  as  marki^'  »  «  ., 

DtvLsirfriJi/ijr  J  rl  and  Legal  Fitrpotes. — From 

the  introductian  u.  L-^..iH.iaiiity  among  the  Anglo-Saxong 
to  the  year  703,  the  ^uthem  part  of  England,  from  Kent  to 
Cornwall,  wa^*  under  one  bi&hop,  Upon  the  ecdeMa-Jlical 
diwsbn  which  took  plrire  in  703  (in  the  rcij^n  of  Ina,  kihji^ 
of  Wessex),  Devonshire  became  port  <5f  the  diocese  of  Sher* 
bourne.  About  a- d.  910  (in  ihc  reisjn  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  son  of  the  great  Alfred j  Devon&birc  formed  a  dioeostc 
of  iiself.  tbe  see  beiuij  ut  Crediton.  Abo^t  tltt^  year  1040. 
in  the  reign  of  Harold  L»  or  Uardiraniife,  CornwaJl,  which 
had  proviouHly  furraed  the  separate  diocese  of  Si,  German!?. 
vas  united  wiih  Devan*ihirL',  and  the  see  wa^  wx>n  after- 
wards A.D.  1050  (in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor), 
removt»d  lo  Exeter,  where  it  has  ever  since  continue*!.  That 

Sart  of  the  diocese  which  h  in  Devonsliirc  is  divided  into 
iree  arch^leaconries,  which  are  subdivided  into  twenty- 
three   rural   deaneries,  as   fallows:— 1.    Archdeaconry   of 
Exeter,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Devon,  coraprebetiding  the 
rural  deaneries  of  (1)  Ayle^bearc,  (2>  Caflbur)%  (3^  Christi- 
anilv,  or  Exeter,  14)  Dun keswell,  (Sy  Dunsford,  (fo  Honiion, 
f7>  fcenno,  (8)   PlyniUw,  (Q)  Tiverttin.     IL  Archdeaconry 
^  of  Barnstaple,  in  the  north,  comprehendinj?  the  rural  dt*an- 
J  eries  of  (ID)  Barutn.  «r  Barnstaple.  (11)  Chulmleigh,  (12) 
^Hertland,  (13)  Sliii'well,  ( 1 4i  Sciuib  Moltnn»  ( 1 :0  Torfington. 
111.  Archdeaconry  of  Totness,  in  the  siouth  and  we?tt,  com- 
►roheuding  tlie  rural  denncries  of  (ifi)  Hol-iworthy,  ( 1 7) 
pplqien,  (18)  Morctun,  (19)  Oakhampton,  (20 1  Tnmerlon, 
C2 uTavblock. (22)Toiton, orTotness, (23) Woodleigh.  The 
pfiice  of  dean  nural  ih  an  efficient  one ;  tbe  deans  are  ap- 
'^inted  yearly  at  the  Visitations, 
Tlie  number  of  l>etiefice^  in  the  county  is  givon  by  Messrs. 
lijrsons  (Magna  Britannia)  at  47 1 »  of  which  258  are  rec- 
^rics,  130  vicarages,  42  donatives,  or  curacie«,  and  41  paro- 
dbial  chapelries.  There  are  several  chapeh  of  ease.  Several 
of  the  churches  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishq>, 
ihe  dein,  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  the  vicars  choral    of 
I  Uxeter;  one  is  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  tlie  dean  and 
I  cliaptcr  of  SalLsbury,    The  diocese  of  Exeter  is  in  the  eccle- 
I.  siasticat  province  of  Canlerbur)\ 

j  Devonshire  is  included  in  the  we«itern  circuit :  the  assizes 
H«iid  quarter  seiisions  for  ihe  county  are  held  at  Exeter, 
;;  which  city  is  a  county  of  itnelf,  having  been  made  so  by 
^'statute  2  &  3  Edward  Yi*  The  stannary  law»  [Corxw\li.] 
'  luiTe  been  in  force  friun  a  ver)-  early  period  in  the  mining' 
!  district  in  the  soulb-wesl  part  of  the  county.  The  sian- 
*'  naiy  towns  are  Ashburton,  Chagford,  l*lympton,  and  Tavi- 

f"  ■t4K>k,    The  stanniiry  prison  was  at  Lidford  C;i«!le.  now  a 
ruin. 
.      Tbe  county  returns  four  memhers  to  parliament,  two  for 
i'  tbe  northern  and  two  for  the  southern  division.    Tlie  elec- 
tion for  the  northern  division  is  held  at  South  Molton  j  the 
polling  stations  are  South  Molton,  Colhimpton,  BarnstapK 
,  Tonrin^ton,   Holsworthy,  and  Crediton.    The  election  for 
\  the  southern  division  i*  held  at  Exeter,  and  the  polling 
'  RtatiiMiH  are  E?ceier,  Plymouth*  Honiton,  Newton  Abbot. 
Kingsbridge,  Tavistock,  and  Oakhampton.     The  city  of 
Bxeier  reluruB  two  raemberi4,as  di>  the  following  boroughs: 
Barnstaple,    Devonport,    Honiton,    Plymouth,  Tayistock, 
Tiverton,  and  Totness.    The  boroughs  of  A»hburt(»n  and 
I^LTtmouth  return  one  each;  making  the  total  number  of 
I  members  for  the  county,  city  and  boroughs,  twenly-two, 
four  ]e>3  than  befure  the  Reform  Act.     Beer  Akion.  Bmd- 
niucli.  Credilon,  Fremington,  (near  Bdrnataplc),  Lidford, 
(between   TavUtock   and   Oakhampton),    Modbury,  Syuth 
Moltuu,   Oakhampton,  Plytnpton.  and  Greut  Torringion, 
once   t»ent   members  to  parliament.     Torrinfi;ton  lost  the 
right  in  Ciinsequeni'e  of  the  inhabitants  finding  the  main- 
;  tenancc  of  their  representative  too  he«\7  ft  burden,  and 
i  ptlitioning  to  l>e  excused  :  it  i^  said  ihat  the  same  was  the 
LgJM  with  *4jvenil  uf  the  other  lioroujrhs ;  but  there  are  no 
Heords    to    show  this.      Beer  Al^ttm,   Oakhflrupton,  and 
^ftyint)tun  were  dmtVautdiiscd  by  the  Heibrm  Act.   Kxmouth 
and  Ti  i^nmouih  sent  reprcictitativci  lo  tbe  great  counciU 
[  for  inariiime  affuirs, 

I  Bt^tory,  /f/i%^4iVi>*.— The  earliest  nscefiained  inhtthit- 
1  ants  of  this  county  were  (ho  Damnonii  (Riehanl  of  Circnces- 
tisr).  Dumnunii  or  Dumnunnii  iltin,  Antonin.).  or  lovpLvovtm 
".  (Ptolemy).  It  has  been  disputed  whether  these  were  the 
original  Celtic  inhabitants,  or  whether  they  were  Belg:iG 
invaders  who  drove  out  a  Ct-ltic  people  (the  Cirabri  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  as  some  think),  who  hod  previousW 
occupied  the  country.    The  Cimbrii  according  to  RicbAr^ 


inhabited  the  country  west  of  the  river  Uiella  (the  Parret): 
Iheir  territory  tlierefore  probably  included  the  north  part  of 
Devfmsbire,  We  liave  no  authentic  accounts  of  any  con- 
flict between  the  Damnonii,  or  Cimbri,  and  the  Romans 
during  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  latter:  Geoffrey  of 
Montnouth  speaks  of  a  drawn  battle  near  Ej^eter  between 
Vespasian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  Briton,  Ar\iragus ; 
but  his  auihority  i«  worth  little.  The  many  antieni  en* 
<'ainpmentg  in  Devonshire  mark  it  as  the  scene  of  early 
encounters:  some  of  these  camps  are  evidently  Roman. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  Devonshire  waa  included  iu  tho 
province  of  Britannia  Prima, 

Of  this  remote  period  there  are  many  remains.  Circular 
enclosures  formed  by  low  stone  walls  occur  in  various  parts 
of  Dartmoor.  Grimpspound,  as  it  is  called,  about  three  miles 
from  the  village  of  Manaton,  on  tlie  cast  side  of  the  moor, 
is  a  circular  enclosure  of  three  acres:  it  has  Iwo  entrances 
directly  facing  the  north  and  south:  at  these  points  the 
wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  about  twelve  feet  high, 
was  the  thickest  In  the  enclosure  are  several  cinici*  of 
titurie  of  twelve  feel  diameter,  especiall}'  near  the  south  side 
of  the  enclosure.  This  enclosure  has  been  supposed  by 
sorne  to  be  a  British  town,  ctinnected  with  some  aniient 
tin  works,  w  hich  may  be  traced  near  the  spot ;  by  others,  a 
place  of  relij^ious  w^orship.  There  are  in  the  parish  of 
Bratton  Fleimng,  between  South  Molten  and  lUracombe, 
six  upright  stones,  the  remains  apparently  of  an  antient 
circle.  The  granite  tor*  of  Dartmoor  are  natural.  There 
are  some  sepulchral  stones  on  Mad<lock!i'  Down  (south  of 
Combe  Marten),  and  a  cromlecii  at  Drew*s  Teti^iton,  be* 
tween  Exeter  and  Oakhampton.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  trace  the  name  of  Drew's  Teignton  to  the  Druids,  as 
some  have  propoj^cd  to  do ;  it  is  more  probably  derived  from 
Drogo,  or  Drcwe,  who  possessed  the  manor  in  the  lime  of 
Henry  II.  Numerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  occur  on  Haldon, 
and  other  downs,  particularly  in  North  Devon,  and  some 
cairns,  or  i*ih?s  of  stones.  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  some  barrows  when  opem^. 

Of  Rfiman  stationi  in  I>ovon4hire  the  most  irapurlant 
appears  to  have  been  I  sea  Damnoniurum*  which  the  nauie, 
and  the  antiquities*  ditcoveretl,  concur  in  fixing  at  Exeter. 
We  believe  the  be-it  modern  antiquaries  are  agreed  as  to 
the  site  of  Isca  :  the  earlier  auttqaanes  (Ilursley,  Stc.)  were 
niislMl  bv  what  it  now  an  evident  corruption  iii  the  Itine* 
rary  of  Antoninus.  Another  Roman  station,  Moridunum, 
or  Muridunum  (Itin.  Anton.)  is  agreed  by  most  to  have 
been  in  this  county,  but  whether  at  Uembury,  near  Honi- 
ton. w  here  there  w  an  untient  camp,  or  at  Seaton«  on  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe.  is  not  so  clear.  Two 
oil'  1 1  Ion  ed  by  Richard  of  Cirencester: 'ad 

Du  ti  the  liurius,  or  Dart,)  supposed  to 

be  luLnv'^s ,  uuri  iamara.  the  name  of  which  intiicateis  its 
i^iiuation  somewhere  on  the  river  Tamaru  (Tamer),  and 
which  was  probably  at  Tamerton  FoUiot,  on  the  a?stuary  of 
the  river  some  milea  aho\-e  Devonport.  Richard  aliio  men- 
tions two  British  towns,  Termolus  and  Artavia.  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cimbri,  and  probably  in  tbe  north  of  Devon. 
The»e  are  identified  by  the  late  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Lysont* 
*  Magna  Britannia,*  with  the  Termonin  and  Mosteda  of  the 
geotirrajdier  Rave nn as.  The  firmer  of  these  towns  (Ter^ 
molus)  the  bishop  fixes  at  Mot  land  Bottreaux  (between 
South  Molten  and  Dulverton,  Somersetshire),  where  there 
is  a  large  antient  cairn,  and  to  whieh  a  number  of  roads 
on  all  sides  point ;  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  Iwen 
near  Hartland  point.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Den- 
bury,  near  Newton  Abbot,  is  the  place  called  Devionisso  by 
the  geographer  Ravennas. 

An  antient  British  road,  afterwards  converted  by  tho 
Romans  to  their  own  use,  traversed  the  whole  county  fhira 
east  to  west,  paiLsing  near  Axminster  and  Honiton  to  tli© 
camp  at  Hembury*  and  by  a  sutwequent  bend^  to  Isca,  or 
Exeter,  From  I-ica,  it  ran  south-west  o?er  Ualdon  and 
near  Ncwtou  Ablmt  to  Totness,  and  fVom  thence  west  to 
1h»  Tuer.     This  road  has  pretenrod  in  Dor- 

set^ nters  Devon)  its  old  British  name  of  the 

Iki  Many   other   roads   may   l>o  traced.     The 

H' r  [uities  found  in   the  county  have   not  been 

nutiuruii>^  Uie  principal  Mwfii  to  have  been  at  Exeter, 
where  a  tesHellated  |n*vemcnt  was  found,  some  hroufes, 
coins,  and  other  n^'^-""-  Some  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Sealon.  n  I  ices. 

The  name  of  tb*  .  niun,  the  Damnonin  or  Duin- 

nonii,  has  been  (but  with  little   reason)   de- 

rived by  some  ^u  twu  i      :       imx  wordi|  *daii,'  or  ^dun^' 
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a  ImH,  and  *  moitia,'  mines.  The  Cbmiish  Britona  njimed 
the  country.  *  Dunan  ;  *  the  Welsh,  *  DeuIlVieyiil;'  w  Uieh 
evidenily  conlaim  the  ssame  ^leraont^  as  tlie  Saxon,  Devc- 
a&scyrc,  l>evnascyre»  or  Devenschirc.  The  Wel^h,  Deuff- 
neynt,  is  defined  by  Camden  tu  mean  *  deep  Yalleys/ 

In  the  Saxuu  iuvflK^ion  this  couiUy  became  the  scene  of 
contest,  Cyne«»l»,  king  of  the  We^il  Saxona,  is  i*aid  hv  the 
Saxi>u  chronicle  to  have  beaten  the  Brilons  at  Beamdune, 
supposed  to  have  been  Btimpton,  a*  d»  614.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  speaks  of  a  battle  fought  a.  d*  C33,  between 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who  had  besieged  Exeter,  and  Cad- 
walla,  king  of  liie  Britons*  but  his  account  is  hardly  coniiistcnt 
with  the  history  of  the  time.  WV>  fmd  no  historicul  notices*  of 
Bevmialnre  from  thisi  period  untd  the  invasions  of  the  Danes, 

The  pressure  uf  the  West  Saxons  gradually  constrained 
the  Britons  to  retire  westward.  Devonshire  was  for  a  lonij 
period  debateable  ground ;  it  was  in  great  part  occupied  by 
the  Saxona,  but  there  is  reaaion  to  think  that  it  was*  not 
until  the  reign  of  Athelstan*  who  is  said  to  have  defeated 
Howellt  king  of  Cornwall,  near  Exeter,  a.  d.  926,  that  the 
Brit-JUB  were  finally  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamer. 
Their  complete  expulsion  from  Devonshire  was  probably 
retarded  by  the  incunsionB  of  the  Danes,  who  commonly 
ibund  them  reafly  to  unite  with  them  against  the  Saxons, 
the  objects  of  then  common  hostility*  In  a.  d.  876,  877,  the 
Dane«  seem  to  have  wintered  at  Exeter,  and  were  in  877 
besieged  by  Alfred,  who  compelled  them  to  make  peace,  and 
to  give  hostages  for  the  observance  of  it.  In  a*  u,  878,  when 
Alfred  had  been  compelled  by  a  Danish  invasion  to  conceal 
hiraaelf,  Ubbo  or  Hubba,  one  of  the  son^  of  RagnarLodbrog 
iiud  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  invaders,  landed  m  the  nurth 
of  Devon,  and  blockaded  Kynwith  castle,  near  Appledore. 
Odun  (who  is  styled  earl  of  Devon.)  who  occupied  the  castle, 
made  a  vigorous  sally  just  alHnit  daybreak,  slew  Ubbo  and 
nearly  lOOl^  of  his  men,  and  captured  the  magical  standard 
of  the  Danes,  woven  by  the  sisters  of  Ubbo,  aud  worked  with 
the  figure  of  a  ruven.  In  a.  d.  894  the  Daneu  were  again 
in  Devonshire;  tho«e  of  them  whom  Alfred  had  settled  in 
Eait  Angha  and  Northnmbria.  induced  by  Hastings,  who  was 
then  infesting  England,  took  ship,  and  sailing  round  the 
headlands  of  Kent  and  along  the  Channel,  besieged  Exeter; 
hut  on  the  approach  of  Alfred's  army  they  tied  to  their 
ships. 

The  great  battle  of  Bninanburh,  which  has  been  usually 
placed  in  Nortkumherland,  has  been  by  others  supposed  to 
have  been  tbtight  near  Axminster  in  Devonshire.  This  deci- 
sive conHict  gave  to  AtheUtan  the  undisputed  possession  of 
KnglamU  and  a  nominal  supremacy  over  Whales  and  Scot- 
land. Axminster  is  supposed  to  have  derived  i(s  present 
iMinie  from  a  college  of  priests  founded  here  by  Atheblan, 
to  pray  for  the  touls  of  those  who  fell  in  the  conthct,  and 
who  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Axminster  \  there  were 
tlve  kings  and  eight  earls  among  them. 

In  A.  D.  997  the  Danes  came  up  the  Taiuer.  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  Lidford,  and  burnt  Tavistock  Abbey:  in  jld, 
lUOl  they  Itinded  at  Exmoulh  and  be:»ieged  Exeter,  but  in 
vain:  ther  however  defeated  the  king**  army,  and  burnt 
several  villages.  In  a.  d.  1003  they  again  besieged  Exeter, 
took  it  through  the  treachery  or  negligence  of  the  governor, 
and  nearly  destroyed  iL 

When  William  of  Normandy  attacked  England,  his 
treoond  campaign  was  in  the  west.  Exeter  yielded  on  his 
approach.  In  the  next  two  years,  when  the  Saxons  of  I  he 
neighbourhood  rose  in  revolt,  or  rat!ier  renewed  the 
fetrugtjle  for  independence,  under  the  sons  of  Harold,  who 
bad  fallen  at  Hastings,  the  citizens  refused  to  admit  them, 
William  sent  some  troops  to  relievo  tho  city^  and  ihe 
Saxons  were  defeated  witli  great  slaughter. 

The  coasts  of  Devonshire  were,  about  this  time*  laid  waste 
by  the  Irish,  and  the  civil  broils  which  arose  during  the 
next  hundred  years  between  the  children  and  descendants 
of  the  Conqueror  rendered  Devonshire  the  scene  of  contest. 
The  succeeding  centuries  are  marked  by  few  historical 
events,  except  occasional  attacks  by  the  French  on  the 
towns  on  ihe  coast,  and  some  contests  of  inferior  moment 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Tho  nobility  of  the  county 
were  divided  between  the  rival  bouses ;  the  Courtenays,  earls 
of  Devon,  were  Lancasterians,  and  three  brothers  who  succes- 
sively enjoyetl  the  title,  fell  in  the  field  or  died  on  the  scaffoUi 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  Cornish  men  under  Lord  Audley 
arid  Flamniock  [Cornwall],  and  in  the  rebellion  under 
Pcrkin  W^arbcck,  Exeter  was  iho  object  of  attack,  but  in 
both  cases  the  attack  ftiQed.  The  last  nege  was  raised  by 
Cuurteni}v  earl  of  D«voa,  attended  by  several  Devon^ure 


knights,  and  tbo  poit9  comitatui.     Wu-beck  retiicd 

Taunton. 

Of  the  troubled  periods  to  which  the  foregoing 
refers,  Devonshire  contains  several  memorials  in  the  h\ 
castles,  liie  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence.    At 
Plympton,  Oakhampton,  and  Tiverton  were  castles,  all 
winch  belongd  to  the  Courtenays.     [ExETKa  ;  TivkktonJ^ 
Some  of  the  walls  of  tbe  keep  of  i'lyrapton  castle  yet  remaiaj 
and   some  scanty  ruins  of  that  of  O&khatnpton.      Bei 
Pomeroy  castle,  near  Totness,  is  an  antient  mansion  on 
brow  of  a  sleep  hill  in  a  well  wooded   country  ;    it  was 
seat  first  of  the   Pomeroys,  afterwards  of  tbe  Seyi 
[Berry  PoMEdOY.]   Compton  ciistle  near  Torbay,  and Ai 
castle  near  Cbnlmleigh,  are  still  standing  and  coav« 
mto  larm- houses  ;    and  tlierc  are  remains  of  Gidley  csBtii[ 
Ilemvock  castle,  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Culm;  Dart- 
moutli  castle;    Kings  wear  castle,   near  D&rtmoutb;  lad 
Lidford  castle,  formerly  the  stannary  prison,  between  Tai 
stock  and  Oakhampton*     Of  antient  mansion  houses,  ~ 
ington  nearTotness,  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  U^ 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  an  old  mansios 
Bradley  near  Newton  Bushel,  built  in  the  fifteenth  cvnti 
are  among  the  most  remarkable. 

When  tho  alteration  of  the  church  service  took  piset 
the  Reformatioa,  a.  d.  1549,  great  disturbances  broke  oitti 
Devonshire.  They  began  at  Sampford  Courtenay,  betVMi 
Oakhampton  and  Chulmleigh,  and  gradually  ft*«»irfwi  | 
serious  as|>ect,  as  some  of  the  gentry  joined  in  the  re«ok 
Tho  spirit  of  disi^ffection  spread  into  Cornwall.  Exettf 
was  heiieged  by  the  rebels ;  and  it  was  not  until  aevoil 
severe  actions  had  taken  place,  that  Lord  Russell,  who  bd 
been  sent  down  to  suppress  the  revolts  succeeded  in  deaf 
so.  In  1554  Exeter  was  occupied  by  Sir  Peter  aad  Sir 
Gam  en  Carew,  who  bad  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  the  eoou^ 
of  Phihp  of  Spain. 

Of  tho  nionaslic  establishments  of  Devonshire,  Tivistofk 
Benedictine  Abbey ;  Buckland,  Buckfastre.  DunkesvtIL 
Ford,  and  Newenham,  Cistertian  abbeys;  Plymptua  ini 
Hertlund,  the  former  a  priory  and  tho  latter  an  abbe}  of 
Angustinian  canons ;  and  Tor  abbey  for  Fremonstmieiiais 
canons,  were  the  chief.  The  ruins  of  these  buildiog;%  itt 
iucgnsidemble :  Iho  chapel  and  other  parts  of  Ford  tibbff 
on  the  river  Axe  ;  tbo  refectory  and  abbot's  hall  and  m^ 
gate^iouse  at  Tavistock;  part  of  the  conventual  chi 
of  Tor  abbey  ;  and  some  remains  of  Buckland*  Hi 
and  other  establishments  are  yet  standing. 
considerable  remains  of  St.  Nicholas's  priory  at 
ihe  crA'pt  which  has  massive  Norman  arches  has  * 
verted  into  a  kitchen. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I,  tlic  county 
generally  to  have  embraced  the  c&use  of  tbe  pari 
Plymouth  was  seized  by  the  townsmen  during  the . 
of  the  governor  appointed  by  tbe   king,   ana  the 
Ruthen  was  soon  after  made  governor.      Exeter 
bead-quarters  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  the  parlianraBl 
general    The  defeat  of  the  parliamentarians  at  Bnid 
Down,  near  Liskcard,  [Cornwall]  early  in    164J«  n^ 
the  confidence  of  the  royalists,  hut  they  sufTervd  aocne  ifitft 
checks  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  pradooih 
nance  of  the  parliamentarians  was  restored.     Tbe  ddeil«( 
Lord  Stamfyid  at  Slratton  [Cornwall],  I6tb  May,  IWJl 
again  turned  the  current  in  favour  of  the  royalist^  wIim 
snrierioiity  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  and  activity  of  Stf 
John  Berkeley,  sent  with  a  reinforcement  by  the  king,»ii4if 
the  subsequent  arrival  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  kinv-  "-'"^-* 
The  royalists  beiieged  Exeter,  which  the  earl 
who  comnninded  the  Heet  for  the  parliament  wn- 
relieve.    Colonel  Digby,  a  royalist,  defeated  tin 
tarians  at  Torrington ;   and  Barnstaple,    Bidefi  ^ 

strong  fort  at  Appledore,  which  were  held  for  the  psfiii- 
mcnt,  surrendered.  Exeter  also  was  compelled  to  suntndir 
♦nbout  the  same  time.  Had  Prince  Maurice  manrhed  In  1^ 
mouth,  he  might  perhaps  have  gained  poaseission  of  Wl 
important  Citation,  then  the   greatest  tradii  ia  lit 

west  of  Enj^land,  but  he  lost  a  month  in    i  Dlil* 

mouthy  which  he  took  ;  his  troops  were  diuiicituMcn  uviici^ 
ness,  and  the  garrison  at  Plymouth  was  reinforced.  VThoi 
tlie  town  was  at  last  blockaded  it  was  without  soccev; 
two  assaults  made  in  December,  1643,  were  repulsed  ;  jm<i 
the  idege  was  for  a  time  abandoned.  In  tbe  spring  of  {G^K 
several  fresh  attempts  were  made  upon  it,  but  with  no  betut 
fortune.  In  1644  the  earl  of  Es»ex  with  his  army  wmcliW 
Devoniihire,  but  no  great  or  decisive  event  took  plac^  ustil 
£s«ex  miuH^hcd  mtd  Cornwall,  Mrhere  hid  iuiWtxy  WBi  i  *^  "^  ^^ 


;  becoi 
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to  capitulate  to  the  kinj^,  who  had  followed  him  tliithcr* 
[Cornwall.]  The  king,  returning  frora  Cornwall,  sum- 
moned Plymouth  to  surrender;  nnd  on  its  refusal,  Sir 
Richard  Grcnville  wus  left  to  carry  t>n  the  siege.  In  January, 
164 J,  Sir  Richard  made  an  assault,  whieh  wa^i  repuUerl,  and 
the  romainder  fif  the  year  was  marked  by  a  series  of  diAuMcni, 
which  may  he  in  no  small  deercc  ascribe<l  to  the  misci^ndurt 
and  dissension?  of  the  king  s  generals.  In  October,  1G45, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  eomraRnder-in-chief  for  the  parliament, 
entered  the  eounty  with  his  anny,  and  in  the  course  of  tite 
following:  winter  and  spring  entirely  put  down  the  opposite 
party.  Mount  Ed^ecum1>e  surrendered  on  the  21  st  April, 
1646,  and  was  the  Ijist  post  held  for  the  king  in  Devonshire^ 
except  Charlefi  fort  at  Salcorahc  Regis,  which  did  not  sur- 
render Idl  the  following  J  une. 

At  the  revolution  of  1688,  iho  Prmcc  of  Orange  landed 
in  Torbay,  Noveraher  5lh :  on  the  8th  he  made  a  puhlic 
entry  into  Exeter,  where  he  remained  for  some  days  before 
may  of  the  principal  )}eople  of  the  county  joined  him  :  on 
the  21st  he  tiuitted  Exeter  on  his  march  to  Londen,  A  small 
giirriso!!  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was 
placed  in  Exeter. 

Tcignmouth  was  burnt  by  the  French,  a*d,  1G90.  In  1 719, 
tipon  the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  an  encamp- 
ment  was  formed  on  Oist  Heath,  four  or  five  miles  north-east 
of  Exeter.  In  1770  the  appearance  of  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  off  Ph mouth  caused  great  alarm,  and 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  removed  to  Exeter  In  179B, 
upon  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion^  several  regunentii  of 
volunteers  were  raised,  artillery  was  hrouKht  from  Ply- 
mouth for  the  defence  of  Exeter,  and  pluceil  in  an  aniienf 
intrenchment  on  Woodbur)'  Down,  a  few  miles  south-ciist  of 
Exeter,  where  a  rarnp  was  formed.  Similar  measures  were 
taken  upon  the  renewal  of  the  alarm  in  18U3. 


Statistics* 

Pofiiilaiifm. — Devonshire  is  an  agrioullunil  county;  it 
has  but  fcxT  manufactures,  hut  many  of  its  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  fjnarrjing  stone,  or  in  obtaininpf  some  other  of 
the  valuable  minerals  it  contains.  It  mnks  the  twenty- 
fourth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  in  this  re- 
spett  has  remained  stationmy  since  1 8 1 1 .  Of  U6,18S  malo 
inhabitants  twenty  years  of  age  and  upward*,  \n  1831, 
47,005  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  35,311  of 
whom  were  labourers ;  only  1,221  were  employed  in  nmnu* 
fartures  or  in  manufactunn;^  machiner>' ;  aiid  there  were 
1 1,307  labourer*  not  agricuUunil,  Of  those  employt?d  in 
manufactures  about  700  were  engaged  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  were  distributed  at  Axminster,  Ash  hurt  on, 
Buckfastleigh,  Chagford,  Cullumpton,  North  and  South 
Molton,  and  at  North  Tawton :  glove-making  employs  about 
7t>  at  Great  Tor  ring  ton  ;  lace- making;  about  7tj  at  Bam- 
titaplc,  PiltoTi,  atul  Tiverion;  the  re^st  are  too  mbceUaneou* 
for  particular  description.  About  9U  lU'e  employed  in  dif- 
ferent manufactures  iti  the  city  of  Exeter. 

The  population  of  Devonshire,  at  eat'h  of  the  four  enu- 
merations during  the  pre^nit  century,  was: — 

Males. 

1901  137/240 

1811  179,533 

1821  208.229 

1831  235,789 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periodfl  of 
J  jl,477,  or  a  little  more  than  44  per  cent,^  which  is  13  per 
cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 
The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  population, 
&c.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1831 : — 
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3,047 

794 

Cliston          • 

627 

694 

10 

20 

472 

139 

83 

1,788 

1,694 

3.482 

939 

Coleridge      • 

3.119 

4.223 

29 

100 

1,316 

1,585 

1,322 

9.618 

10,721 

20,339 

4.530 

Ctdyton 

1.431 

lt538 

15 

66 

725 

391 

422 

3,643 

3,731 

7.374 

1.785 

Crediton        • 

2.417 

2.554 

31 

108 

1,141 

1.020 

393 

5,823 

6,414 

12.237 

2,804 

Ermington    • 

1.635 

1,984 

22 

113 

1,161 

543 

280 

5.293 

5,231 

10,524 

2,626 

Exminster    ♦ 

3.187 

3,472 

33 

207 

1.223 

1,273 

976 

8.560 

9.672 

18.232 

4,055 

F remington  • 

1.672 

1,746' 

17 

93 

880 

493 

373 

4,318 

4.526 

8,844 

2.040 

Halbcrton     . 

625 

626 

3 

14 

356 

136 

114 

1,405 

1,461 

2,866 

723 

Hartland      , 

849 

913 

4 

27, 

591 

175 

147 

2,332 

2.314 

4,646 

1,099 

Hayridgc 

2,600 

2.945 

21 

117 

1,370 

1J02 

473 

6.755 

6,689 

13.444 

3,429 

Haytor 

4,370 

4.830 

61 

263, 

1,580 

1.559 

1,691 

j     11,166 

12,977 

24,143 

5,134 

Hem}iock 

1,105 

1,217 

14 

42 

671 

306 

238 

2.917 

2.890 

5,807 

1,449 

Ufton  . 

2,259 

2.524 

22 

80 

1.4i> 

540 

549 

6.908 

6.539 

13,447 

.3.611 

Molton,  South 

2,626 

2.752 

36 

114 

].3r5 

694 

753 

6,779 

7,046 

13.825 

3.352 

Oltcry  St,  Mary 

738 

856 

5 

23 

296 

258 

302 

1,847 

2,002 

3,949 

863 

Plyra'pton      » 

1,575 

1,927 

16 

61 

620 

438 

869 

4,949 

4,868 

9.817 

2,433 

Ro borough    . 

1,862 

2.077 

14 

121 

1,146 

406 

525 

5.433 

5.463 

10,896 

2.615 

Shehbear      • 

3,829 

4,004 

48 

259 

1.803 

874 

1,327 

9,670 

10,489 

20,159 

4.452 

Sherwcll 

789 

620 

6 

33 

579 

149 

92 

2,103 

2.083 

4,186 

1,094 

Sfanljerough 

2,573 

2.746 

20 

132 

1.406 

885 

455 

7,154 

7,367 

14,521 

3,479 

Tavistock      . 

1,006 

1.337 

3 

43 

263 

369 

705 

3,325 

3,629 

6,954 

1.659 

Tawton,  North,  with  Winkley  i 

:  2,370 

2,565 

27 

134 

1,441 

714 

430 

6,499, 

6,923 

13.422 

3,152 

Teignbridge  * 

*                     •                      ■ 

2.427 

2,810 

17 

131 

1.376 

854 

580 

7  Am 

7,296 

14,465 

3.542 

Tiverton        • 

•                     *                      * 

1.988 

2  J  65 

18 

61 

671 

1.185 

309 

4,950 

5,569 

10,519 

2,509 

Wilheridge  * 

•                     •                     . 

1.779 

1,886 

18 

105 

1,286 

426 

174 

4,955 

4,612 

9.567 

2,518 

Wonford 

•                     •                      , 

4,785 

5,493; 

113 

227 

2,214 

1.611 

1.668 

13,206 

14,213 

27,419 

6.676 

H--.i£re  """*'''} 

4.056 

6,038 

80 

279 

105 

3,004 

2,929 

12,683 

15,559 

28.242 

6.573 

Plymouth.  {^Z 

Ugh  and  1 
Lrb»        1       * 

•        •         • 

7,842 

17,835 

474 
1.381 

413 

237 

7.134 

10,46  1 

33,043! 

42,49) 

75.534 

16,771 

Took 

81.999 

1U1,9U 

4,220 

35,505 

33,339 

33.067 

235,789 

258.689 

494.47fi 

116,180 

^0,  525. 
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County  ErpenseSj  Crime,  ^, — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£.  s,  d, 

1801  were  124,022,  which  was    7  2  for  each  inhahitant. 

1811     „      217,757  „  11  4 

1821     „     207,686  „  9  6  „ 

1831     „      233,074  „  9  0 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March  25,  1836,  was  172,405/.  16«.;  and  assuming 
that  the  population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per- 
centage since  1831  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period, 
the  ahove  sum  gives  an  average  of  6«.  5^.  for  each  inhahit- 
ant •  These  averages  are  helow  those  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Devonshire  for  poor^s  rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th 
of  March,  1833,  was  260,320/.  10^.,  and  was  levied  upon 
the  various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows  :— 

£.  8. 

On  land    .             .             .            190,707  11 

Dwelling-houses    •             •              60,408  17 

Mills,  factories,  &c.             .                 5,404  2 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.       3,800  0 


260,320  10 


The  amount  expended  was : — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c. 

For  other  purposes  • 


£.    s. 

226,891   11 

8,030  19 

28,518     2 


263,440  12 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distinguished:  250,270/.  4«.,  231,766/.  6«.,  and  212,691/.  2«. 
were  raised  in  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836  respectively, 
and  the  expenditure  of  each  year  was  as  follows : — 


1834. 

£.     «. 

FoT  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  •  •  S10.835  8 
In  suits  oflaw,  removals,  &C. .  •  7.607  8 
Bftymentlbr  or  towards  the  county  i 

rate > 

ViK  all  other  parpotes  •    •    •     '^ 


S6«539    0 


1835.  1836. 

£.       9.  £,       «. 

189.917    8  172.405  16 

6.S5i    2  6.108    2 

f  15.188  18  15.U9    9 

t.Oftl  11  16.390    4 


f  15.11 
118.0 


Total  Bonay  expended    •    .    S44.871  16       299,408    8       910.053  11 

The  savin?  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1836, 
as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1834,  is  therefore 
rather  more  than  15  per  cent. ;  hut  the  saving  on  the  sum 
expend^  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  ahout  18}  per  cent,  in 
1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  ]  834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Devonshire  is  28,  as 
ascertained  in  1834;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  782;  the  annual  income  of  that  year, 
arising  Anom  the  tolls  and  parish  composition,  was 
61,374/.  12«.  Ud.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  6 1,786/.  1 7s,  Id. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  fbr  the  poor,  was  14,733/.  14».  He/.,  disbursed  as 
fWlows:— 

£.  *.  d. 

'  Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c  •  2,851  2  5 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and)  .  ^. 

maintaining  prisoners,  8cc.        .)  ^t/ZO  15  4 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice — \ 

building,  repairing,  &c              J  ^65  5  i 

Lunatic  asylums      •            •            •  181  19  6 

Prosecutions            •            »            .  3,517  17  5 

Clerk  of  the  peace   •             .             •  682  2  7 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial.  819  15  5 

,,          of  transports     .            .  210  16  6 

Vagrants— apprehending  and  con-l  147  i  a 

veying              .         •  .            J  i^z  10  0 

Constables— high  and  special           •  16  8  10 

Coroner       .             .             .             •  459  16  11 

Miscellaneous          .            •            .  860  4  9 

>-  The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  2847,  2741,  and  3106  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  335  annuallv  in  the  first  period,  of  391  in  the 
second,  aod  of  443  in  the  third.    The  number  of  persons 


tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832, 
and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of 
the  county  rates,  were  230,  258,  and  193  respectivelf. 
Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences,  there  were  com- 
mitted for — 


Felonies    • 
Misdemeanors 


1891. 

212 

18 


isas. 

245 
13 


1831 

IBS 

8 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  sane 
years  was  203, 248,  and  1 94,  respectively. 


1831. 

144 
71 
83 


1839.  1881 

195  139 

42  28 

37  34 


The  number  convicted  was 

„         acquitted 
Discharged  by  proclamation 

In  1835,  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  518  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Devondiire ;  of  which  number  55 
were  charged  with  offences  a|^inst  the  person,  37  of  whiek 
were  common  assaults;  19  fbr  offences  against  property, 
committed  with  violence;  401  fbr  offences  agauist  pio- 
perty,  committed  without  violence ;  1 0  for  arson ;  1  iir 
forgery;  and  13  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin;  9  for  riot 
and  prison  breaking ;  and  10  for  misdemeanors.  Of  the 
whole  number  committed,  326  were  convicted,  and  191 
acquitted,  or  no  bill  was  found.  Of  those  convicted,  ft 
were  transported  fdr  life,  15  fbr  14  years,  and  48  for  7  yon; 

1  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  3  years  and  above  2  years,  2  fiv 

2  years  and  above  1  year,  31  for  one  year  and  lioreS 
months,  and  192  for  6  months  or  under;  2  were  whippei 
4  fined,  and  1  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  offenden^ 
381  were  males,  and  137  fomales.  Of  the  whole  nnmber 
of  offenders,  193  could  read  and  write,  176  could  read  odK 
122  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of  in- 
struction of  27  could  not  he  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  coimty 
members  of  Devonshire  is  18,835,  beins  1  in  26  of  the 
whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  male  population,  29 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenses 
of  the  last  election  of  county  membeft  to  paHiafaent  were 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  139/.  15*.  2d^  and  were 
paid  out  of  the  general  County  rate. 

There  are  five  savings-banks  in  Devonshire.  The  number 
of  depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20tli  November, 
were  respectively  in — 

T^       .  .,  1889.  1838.;  ;    1834."  VOL 

Number  of  1        «-  ««-  ^«  ,-., 

depositors}  ^6,996  28,52i  90,264  31,973 
Amount  of  1    ^^^^  ^"^ 

deposits./  ^863,290  897,026  9^17, 326  1,001,628 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  ia  1634 
and  1835  were  distrihuted  as. follows : —  • 

1834.  •  •  -    1835. 

Depotitott.  Dcpc^Ht.  D^potiton.      UmtdtL 

Not  exceeding  £20    16,968  £106,335  U,983  £llZ7M 

50       7,896      228,941  7,739,  240,467 

„               100       3,543      246,202  .3,757  260.8tt 

150       1,347.    163,072  .1,402.  169,311 

200          680      119,499  .    738  189,ltf 

Above         200         330  .     83^77        354  88,118 


Total      .     .     30,264  £947.326   31,97a  £l,eoi,«28 

Edttcation.— The  following  particulars  are  obtained  ftoD 
the  parliamentary  returns  on  education  nf  ade  in  the  ttaaka 
of  1835:—  "t«jp«wuu 

Infant  Schools     ...'..:     ,  ^J~^  .**-«- Tcui 
Number  of  infiints  at  such  schools  ;*  ages  * 
from  2  to  7  years : —  .         • 

Males    •   •   ^ 

Females     .   , 

Sex  not  specified 

Daily  Schools i       i;772    •  ^'^" 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,*ages  * 
from  4  to  14  years :—  .  °      .  . 

Males    ...  14^153 

Females    .    .  Id,  596 

Sex  not  specified  18,681 

a^u    1  f —  ^2,440 

m_    ,    .  ,..•  Schools  .   .   1,889  ^ 

Total  of  chiWrwlttIide^daily4nst^Ifction     .    u,97l 


770 
838 
923 


DEW 
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I    flundiiy  Schools 599 

Number  of  children   at   such   schools, 
I        ages  from  4  to  i5  iiiid  16  years: — 
I  Male*  ,    .    .    , 

L Feniales   .    .    . 

^K  Sex  not  specifitid 

infi 


16.262 

17352 

9,128 


43.342 


Aaftuming  that  the  papulation  lietwe^n  2  and  1 5  years 
iiierea»ed  in  the  same  ratitj  a*  the  whL>lo  uf  ibe  ^K>pnlation 
:   between  1821  and   1831,  and  has  rontiniied  to  inereiDie  in 
j   the  same  ratio  slnee,  llie  number  betwe^an  those  ages  living 
I    ill  Ikvon*hire  in  1834  must  havo  buen  I61»2jfi,     A  large 
number  of    the  scholars   attend   both   daily  and    Sunday 
|.   scho^jU.     Fi^fteen  Sunday-s^^hools,  containing  only  433  sclio- 
lars,  arc  in  place*  where  no  oth^r  sclnjols  are  eslabUshed, 
li  but  in  all  oilier  places  where  schtJoLs  are  returned  there 
I  are   both  Snnday  and  daily  schools.     Ninety-four  sehools 
are  Sunday  as  well  m  daily  schools,  lunl  are  attended  by 
57&8  children,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  thus  far  to  be 
created,  but  in  what  greater  numl>er  cannot  be  wcdl  ascer- 
tained.    Making  allowance  therefore  fur  the  probable  great 
diminution  of  the  number  of  children  reiurned  as  receiving- 
instruction,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  of  the  population 
between  2  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  in  Devonahiie* 

Mainignance  qf  SchmJs. 


I  nf  It  lit  ^choi>l« 
Daily  Schm»U 


Br  tadownint.  By  aubKrlpikiii. 


I 


i:i* 


10 
47S€ 
10G9 


140 


5835       572 


:ll    " 


261]      96  I  l,64g      12 
7814^  13W  a8,77«    til 
mAdll      14        990     45 


I7.^»0   H'lO  lU^nU    168 


612 
6094 

9408 


The  schools  cst&bUshod  by  Di^senter^  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are: — 

School!.  Scholan, 

Infant  Schook    .      ....       2  60 

Daitv        n  25  1026 

Sunday    , 171       17,270 

The  schools  established  sinee  1818  are: — 

Infant  ond  other  daily  schools     609       26,313 
Sunday  Schools     ,      .      .     ,     476       33,950 

Eighty-three  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  tiura- 
I  ber  of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  tM*  county 
appears  to  be  conOned  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Bstablishod  Church,  or  of  any  otht^r  religious  denomination, 
Euch  exclusion  being  disclaimed  m  almost  every  in stancev 
atpectally  in  scbooLs  establishiHl  by  Dti^senters,  with  whom 
fere  here  included  Wesleyau  Metht>dijits,  together  with 
schools  for  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  areaUachedto  liiU  schooU  in 
this  cusvtity. 

DKW  b  the  moisture  which*  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  i:*  colder  than  the  atmosphere,  is  depohited  from  the 
air,  in  the  form  of  minute  'globules,  on  the  surfaces  of  bo- 
dies in  contact  with  it.  The  difference  of  temperature  which 
exists  between  day  and  night  produces  a  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  water  which  the  air  contains.  The  water,  when 
j»rccipiiatcd  from  the  air  instead  of  appi'aring  as  a  vajxiur,  is 
aepfi>!^it4^d  on  the  earth  in  minute  'glubules,  and  the  air  pre^ 
Tves  itis  transparency  ;  this  constitutes  a  difference  between 
ft>g  and  dew.  AVhen  the  air  contains  so  little  moisture  that 
It  can  retain  it  during  the  lower  temperature  of  the  night, 
llio  dfw  is  formed. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  as  to  the  ^hoio  of  the  causes 

wbich  produce  dew  ;  but  the  princiiml  cause  i»  the  cooling 

of  iheair:  when  the  cold  is  extremely  great  the  dew  freezes 

fantl  then  produces  what  is  called  hoarfroist. 

1      It  is  remarked  by  Aristotle*  and  by  other  writers  that 

dew  appears  only  on  calm  and  serene  nights.    This  ohserva- 

i'tioii,   according  to  Dr.  WelK  is  not   to  be  received  in  its 

tafrictest  sense,  a4  he  has  frenuentlv  found  a  small  quantity 

of  dew  on  gro-ss,  both  on  windy  niajnts,  if  the  sky  wa«  clear 

or  nearly  so,  ond  on  cloudy  nighta,^if  there  was  no  wind.  If, 

Indeed,  the  clouds  were  high,  and  the  weather  calm,  ho  has 

pomettmes  seen  on  grass,  tbough  the  sky  was  entirely  hid- 

den»  no  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  dew.     Again,  still- 

nci's  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  far  from  being  noi-essary  for  the 

ff>rmation  of  this  fluid,  that  its  quantity  has  seemed  to  Dr. 

AVells  to  bo  increased  by  a  very  gentle  motion  in  the  air : 

but  liQ  says,  *I  can  aver,  after  much  experience,  that  I  ne- 

•  )f cttor.  Ub^  U  f  s*  el  Pfi  If  uAdo^e.  lU, 


ver  knew  dew  U  be  abundant,  except  in  serene  weather,*  am^ 
'  dew  has  never  beeu  seen  by  me  on  nights  both  cloudy  and 
windy.** 

Dr.  Wclis  ren.arks  that,  during  nights  which  are  equally 
clear  and  calm,  dew  of  I  en  npjiears  in  very  unequal  quanti* 
ties,  even  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  any  differ- 
ence in  their  lenfjlhs:  thus  it  is  more  abundant 'shortly 
after  rain  than  during  a  long  season  of  dry  weather.  It  U 
generally  more  abundant  during  southerly  and  westerly 
winds  than  those  which  blow  from  the  nortli  and  the  cast ; 
but  this  remark,  of  course,  only  applies  to  particular  ku  all- 
ties.  To  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  dew,  are  likewise  to  be  referred  several  other  fads  re* 
i»pecting  its  copiousness  ;  these  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Wells 
(p.  loj: 

*  In  the  first  place,  dcw^  is  commonly  more  plentiful  in 
spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer  ;  the  reason  Ls,  that  a 
greater  difference  is  generally  ftiund  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  day  and  tne  night  in  the  former  seasons  of  the 
year  than  in  the  latter.  In  spring  this  circumstance  is  pre- 
vented often  from  having  a  considerable  efl'ect  by  the  oppo- 
site influence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds ;  but  durmg 
still  uud  serene  nights  in  autumn  dew  is  almost  always 
high  I)  abundant. 

*  In  the  second  place,  dew  is  always  very  copious  on  those 
clear  and  calm  nights  which  arc  followed  by  mi«ly  or  foggy 
mornings:  the  turUidnessof  the  air  in  the  morning  showing 
that  it  must  have  contained  during  the  preceding  night  a 
considemble  quantity  of  moisture. 

'  Thirdly.  I  have  obser\'ed  dew  to  be  unusually  plentiful  on 
a  clear  morning  which  had  succeeded  a  cloudy  night.  For 
the  air  having,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  lost  little  or  no 
moisture,  was  in  the  morning  more  charged  with  watery 
vapour  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  night  had  also  beeu 
clear. 

*  Fourthly,  beat  of  the  atmosphere,  if  other  circumstances 
are  favourable,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  they 
seldom  are  in  this  country,  occasionj>  a  great  formation  ol 
dew*  For,  as  the  power  of  the  air  to  retain  watery  vapour 
in  a  pellucid  state  increases  considerably  fo^bter,  while  its 
tetnperature  is  rising,  than  in  proportion  to  the  heat  ac- 
nuiretl,  a  decrease  of  its  beat,  in  any  small  given  quantity, 
during  the  night,  must  bring  it,  if  the  temperature  be  high, 
much  nearer  to  the  point  of  repletion  before  it  bo  acted  u|>aa 
by  the  immediate  cause  of  dew,  than  if  the  temperature 
were  low. 

*In  the  last  place,  I  always  found,  when  the  clearness  and 
stillness  of  the  atmosphere  were  the  same,  that  more  dew 
was  formed  between  midnight  und  sunrise  than  between  sun- 
set and  midnight,  though  the  poiiilive  quantity  of  mointuxe 
in  the  air  must  have  been  less  in  the  former  than  in  tlie 
latter  time,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  precipitation  of 
part  of  it.  The  reason,  no  doubts  is  the  cold  of  the  atmo- 
sphere bcmg  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  prior  i«irt  of 
tlie  night.' 

With  respect  to  tlie  cause  of  dew  different  opinions  liave 
been  entertained*  Aristotle  {Meteor,  i.  10)  supposed  dew 
to  be  a  species  of  rain  formed  in  the  lower  atmosphere  in 
consequence  of  the  moisture  which  had  l>een  carried  up 
durmg  the  day  by  evaporation  being  condensed  by  the  cold 
of  the  night  into  minute  drops.  In  178»  Mr,  Wilson  of 
Glasgow  published  a  paper  on  hoar-frost  in  the  Tninsoc- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  «up- 
poses  that  cold  «  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  the  d«w. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Six  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society  in  which  he  ima^ne«  that  dew 
proceeds  partly  from  the  low  temperalure  of  the  air  through 
which  the  dew  already  formed  in  the  atmosphere  had  de- 
scende<l,  and  partly  from  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  ground,  on  which  his  thermometer  had  bein  pbced. 

In  a  subseituent  and  posthumous  work  printed  in  1794, 
the  cold  of  the  grass  b  now  ever  attributed,  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  altogether  to  the  dew  dc- 
|)osited  upon  it.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  observed*  that  the 
production  of  dew  is  accompanied  with  cold  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  greater  than  in  the  atmosphere  a  few  feet 
above,  the  differences  being  frequently  5,  10,  or  even  more 
degrees  of  Farenheit*s  scale.  This  cold.  a«  hasiusii  beeu 
mentioned,  was  considered  as  the  effect  of  tlte  forn^ation 
of  the  dew,  though  this  conclusion  involved  a  very  con- 
siderable difficulty ;  for  as  tbe  transition  of  a  body  from  the 
•  WtlUonUfir,  es. 
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state  of  vapour  to  the  fluid  or  solid  fumi  is  always  accom- 
panied with  an  evolution  of  heat,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  surface  on  which  the  dew  is  deposited,  and  still  more 
that  on  which  the  hoar  frost  is  formed,  would  have  its  tem- 
perature raised,  and  no  cause  appears  why  it  should  be  de- 
pressed. 

Dr.  Wells,  however,  after  verifying  the  facts  observed, 
ascertained  by  numerous  observations  and  experiments, 
that  the  cold  at  the  surface,  compared  with  that  of  the  air 
above,  precedes  the  formation  of  dew,  and  often  exists 
without  dew  being  formed ;  and  that  bodies  become  colder 
than  the  neighbouring  air  before  they  are  dewed.  The  cold 
therefore  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  dew  was  found  by  Dr.  Wells  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  causes 
which  produce  this  low  temperature  of  the  earth,  while  the 
incumbent  air  is  at  a  higher  temperature  ?  This  is  shown  by 
the  experiments  and  reasoning  of  Dr.  Wells  to  be  caused 
by  the  radiation  of  heat  without  an  equivalent  return.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  allows  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  it 
receives  from  the  solar  rays  to  escape  by  radiation  when 
their  action  is  withdrawn :  hence  its  temperature  falls ;  and 
if  the  air,  holdino;  watery  vapoiu:  dissolved,  rest  upon  it 
without  much  agitation  (a  circumstance  by  which,  as  the 
constant  renewal  of  warm  air  imparts  heat,  the  effect 
would  be  counteracted),  a  portion  of  the  vapour  will  be  con- 
densed on  the  surface,  and  if  the  temperature  is  still  lower, 
will  be  congealed :  thus  it  is  that  dew  and  hoar-frost  are 
formed  only  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  for  the  clouds 
return  an  equivalent  portion  of  radiant  heat 

Dew  forms  in  very  different  quantities  on  different  sub- 
stances under  the  same  circumstances ;  thus  on  metals 
it  is  sparingly  deposited ;  on  glass  it  forms  abundantly,  as 
it  does  also  on  straw,  grass,  cloth,  paper,  and  other  similar 
substances.  Now  as  the  metals  radiate  heat  imperfectly,  and 
the  other  bodies  mentioned  in  a  much  greater  degree,  they 
become  consequently  colder  than  the  metals,  and  hence 
condense  more  vapour  into  dew. 

Animal  substances  are  among  those  which  acquire  dew 
in  the  greatest  quantity ;  among  these  Dr.  Wells  found  that 
swan's-down  exhibited  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  in  general, 
and  was  also  most  easily  managed,  as  it  was  used  while 
adhering  to  the  skin  of  the  bird.  On  other  occasions  wool 
was  employed,  and  the  following  statements  are  the  results 
of  Dr.  Wells's  experiments  with  respect  to  the  influence 
which  several  differences  in  the  situation,  mechanical  state, 
and  real  nature  of  bodies  have  upon  the  production  of  dew. 

A  general  fact  is,  that  whatever  dimmishes  the  view  of 
the  sky,  as  seen  from  the  exposed  body,  occasions  the  quan- 
tity of  dew  which  is  formed  upon  it  to  be  less  than  would 
have  occurred  if  the  exposure  to  the  sky  had  been  com- 
plete ;  two  parcels  of  wooX  each  weighing  ten  giains,  were 
placed,  one  on  the  middle  of  a  board,  and  the  other  to  the 
middle  of  the  underside ;  the  two  parcels  were  an  inch 
asunder,  and  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air :  on 
weighing  the  two  portions,  it  was  always  found  that  the 
upper  portion  had  acquired  most  dew,  the  greatest  differ- 
ence being  twenty  grains  to  four  grains. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  observations  with  re- 
spect to  temperature  made  by  Dr.  Wells  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  August,  1813  :— 

7h.         8h. 
6h.45m.      TK        Jh.iXha,   40in.      45in. 
Heat  of  air  4  feet  above 

the  grass  .         .         .     604**       60i*       69**       68*       54'' 
„      wool  on  a  raised  >. 

board     .        .        .53)        54^       51 J       48}      44} 

„    swan's-down  on  the 

same      •        .        .54}        53         51         47}      42} 
„      sur&ce  of  the 
raised  board  •        .     58         57         55} 

'„      grass  plat.        .53         51  49}       49        42 

Sir  Robert  Barker  and  Mr.  Williams  have  both  given 
accounts  of  the  process  by  which  ice  is  formed  in  Bengal, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  air  Ls  above  32°;  and  its  pro- 
duction was  attributed,  by  the  former  altogether,  and  by  the 
latter  in  great  measure,  to  cold  produced  by  evaporation. 
Dr.  Wells's  experiments  however  show  not  only  that  the 
evaporation  which  occurs  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
effect,  but  that  the  cold  produced  by  radiation  alone  will 
satisfactorily  explain  it.  On  the  subject  of  cold  produced 
by  radiation.  Dr.  Wells  makes  the  following  curious  state- 
ment:—*! had  often/  he  says,  *in  the  pride  of  half  know- 


ledge, smiled  at  the  means  frequently  employed  by  gar- 
deners to  protect  tender  plants  from  cold,  as  it  appeared  to 
me  impossible  that  a  thin  mat,  or  any  such  tlimsy  sub- 
stance, could  prevent  them  from  attaining  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  alone  I  thought  them  liable  to 
be  injured.  But,  when  I  had  learned  that  bodies  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  become  during  a  still  and  serene  night 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  by  radiating  their  heat  to  the 
heavens,  I  perceived  immediately  a  just  reason  for  the 
practice  which  I  had  before  deemed  useless.'  And  he  fal- 
lows up  this  part  of  the  subject  by  relating  some  extremely 
simple  expenments  in  proof  of  toe  efficacy  of  the  practif«, 
and  in  explanation  of  the  effect  by  the  proceaBes  of  radiation 
and  reflexion  of  heat. 

DEWBERRY,  a  kind  of  bramble,  the  Rubiu  can'ut  of 
botanists,  so  named  because  its  black  shining  fruit  is  co- 
vered over  by  a.  fine  waxy  white  secretion  resembling  dew. 
It  forms  the  type  of  one' of  the  sections  of  the  European 
part  of  the  genus  Rubiu,  the  systematic  character  being 
digitate  leaves,  downy  or  hairy  leafstalks  or  stems,  leaflets 
green  on  the  under  side,  and  calyx  standing  erect  about  the 
fruit. 

DEWSBURY  a  market-town,  parish,  and  township 
in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  wapentakes 
of  Aggbrigg  and  Morley,  and  in  the  liberty  and  manor  of 
Wakefield.  It  is  5  miles  west  of  Wakefield,  8  miles  south- 
west of  Leeds,  33  south-west  of  York,  and  187  north- vest 
of  LfOndon.  The  antient  importance  of  Dewsbury  is  con- 
nected more  with  ecclesiastical  than  with  civil  history,  la 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
parishes  in  England,  and  comprised  an  area  of  400  square 
miles,  including  the  present  parishes  of  Thomhill,  Burton, 
Almondbury,  Kirkheaton,  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Mirfield, 
and  Halifax.  Dewsbury  was  the  centre  from  which  Chris- 
tianity was  diffused  through  this  part  of  the  island  in  Saxon 
times.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived 
from  its  first  Saxon  proprietor;  others  consider  that  the 
success  of  the  preaching  of  Paulinus,  the  first  archbishop 
of  York,  caused  the  place  of  his  residence  to  be  called  Dm- 
borough,  God's  town.  The  remains  of  Saxon  tombs  vt 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicaraee  garden,  near  the  church. 
Other  relics  of  the  same  people  have  also  been  found,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  exhibits  the  Saviour  in  the  set 
of  bestowing  his  benediction.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chan- 
cel, placed  on  a  cross  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  is  the 
following  inscription :  *  Paulinus  hie  prsedicaVit  et  cele- 
bravit,  ad.  627.'  This  is  not  the  identical  Saxon  wheel- 
cross,  but  a  fac-simile  of  it  The  church  is  the  mothe^ 
church  of  the  district,  several  neighbouring  i>arisbei  ac- 
knowledgin^their  original  dependence  by  their  prescriptive 
payments.  No  appearance  of  Saxon  architecture  is  pre> 
sented  in  the  existing  edifice,  which  comprises  a  nave  ud 
aisles ;  a  chancel ;.  an  octagonal  vestry  on  the  north  side ;  aod 
a  tower  finished  with  pinnacles  at  the  west  end.  The  Uving 
is  a  discharged  vicarage ;  it  is  endowed  with  200/.  private 
benefactions,  and  200/.  royal  bounty.  Its  average  gross  in- 
come is  238/.  per  annum ;  it  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  crovn. 
There  is  a  second  church  in  the  township  of  Dew^uiy, 
which  was  erected  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in 
1827;  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  township 
are,  two  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  one  for  the  New  Connexion 
Methodists,  one  for  Primitive  Methodists,  one  for  Indepen- 
dents, and  one  for  Quakers ;  there  are  several  other  dissent- 
ingchapels  in  the  parish. 

The  public  educational  establishments  at  Dewsbury  are 
Wheelwrights'  Charity,  a  school  recently  erected  under  a 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  an  expense  of  600/.,  for 
the  instruction  of  100  boys  and  100  girls  on  the  national 
system  ;  the  Dewsbury  charity  school,  containing  100  boya, 
which  has  an  endowment  of  100/.  per  annum  (the  master's 
salary  is  80/.  a  year) ;  an  infants'  schogl ;  and  several  daily- 
schools.  The  Sunday-schools  of  Dewsbury  are  attached  to 
different  places  of  worship,  and  instruct  ahout  1 500  children. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill  rising 
from  the  river  Calder.  It  has  several  good  streets,  and  a 
lighted  with  gas.  As  a  place  of  manufacture  it  is  rising  in  im- 
portance, and  its  fiu^tones  furnish  large  supplies  of  blankets, 
woollen  cloths,  and  carpets.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  water  of  the  Calder  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  its  flilling  properties.  The  commercial  facilities  of 
the  town  are  increased  by  good  roads ;  and  the  communi- 
cation by  water  is,  eastward  by  the  Odder  navigation,  aod 
westwaiu  by  the  Calder  and  Huddersfield  oiuial.     Thin 
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ftccoss  U  obtained  to  Wakefield,  Leeclis,  Selby,  and  Hull ; 

and  by  Huddersfleld  to  Mancbestcr,  Rochdale,  Liverpool, 
and  the  other  eommerciaj  towns  in  I^iHiicasfiirc.  Tlxe  i^jpu- 
lation  i>f  the  pari  si  i  of  Dewsbun'  is  as  IViUows  :  Dewsbury 

8272;  Osset  5325;  Soothill  3S49  ;  Hart*head-rum-Chflori 

24o8  ;  lattking  n  loUU  of  19,854-  The  population  of  the 
parisb  in  1821  won  HS/J^l.  The  mtirkel-day  at  Dewsbuiy 
is  Wediieiiday*  There  ure  three  lairs  in  the  course  of  the 
\eiir.  Os«ett  is  a  largo  Tntujufacturini^  towii^hip,  midway 
biJt'.reen  Dewabviry  and  Wakelield;  it  has  a  chapel  of  caso 
to  Dewsbur>',  anti  several  dis^sentm^  places  of  wunship.  In 
the  township  of  Soothill  are  two  villages,  called  Earls'  Hea- 
ton  and  Haiig^mg  Heat  on,  each  of  which  have  churches 
whirli  were  ertfcteil  in  \H'lo-7  by  the  pailiatoeiitary  comoiis- 
sbners.  Hartsbeufl-cvim-Clilton  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Murk'V ;  it  has  a  eliapel  of  ease  to  Dewsbury,  in  a  fine 
sittjalion,  commandinff  an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  the 
Calder.  In  this  township  the  torah  of  the  notorious  free- 
booter, Robin  Hcxrf!,  is  poinlud  out,  AVIiether  he  was  an 
outlaw  of  noble  parentage  or  of  humble  birth  h  not  clear: 
the  epitdph  upon  his  tomb  designates  him  as  *  Robert,  eajl 
of  Huntingdon.*  (Baine^'s  Directory  qf  Yorkshire  ;  Alien** 
Hiskny  qf  Vorkshire.) 

DE  WITT,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Dort,  in  the  province  of 
Holland,  in  September,  1625.  HLs  lather  was  burffoinaster 
of  his  native  town,  and  member  of  the  states  of  Holland, 
in  which  rapacity  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  Hnu^^e  of 
Orange^  whose  |Kjwer  and  intluence  had  been  looked  upon 
\i'ilh  jealousy  ever  since  the  lirae  of  Barneveldt  by  a  con- 
f^iderablc  party  in  that  province.  [Barneveldt,]  John 
de  Witt^  wlio  inheriteil  hm  father'^  principleH,  was  made  in 
16j2  grand  pensioner  of  HulUnd.  an  oilice  which  gave  him 
great  inlluence  over  the  dehberations  of  the  States  General 
or  Federal  Assembly  of  ihe  Seven  United  provinces,  in 
^hich  the  vote  of  the  rich  and  pupultnis  province  of  Hul- 
land  generally  carried  with  it  that  of  the  majority.  Tiiu 
time  appeared  favourable  to  the  anti-Orange  paity,  William 
IL  of  Orange,  the  last  stadtholiler,  had  died  hj  ICjU,  and 
his  poHthumonsson.  afterwurdn  Wdliani  III.  of  England,  was 
an  inl^int.  Tlie  object  of  De  Witt  and  his  party  was  to  pre- 
vent in  future  the  union  of  the  offices  of  stadtholder^  cap- 
tain-gejierul,  and  hi^h-udmiral  in  one  and  the  sauM!  person, 
which  hiid  rendered  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orange 
almost  e<pial  to  sover^i^ns,  and  which  was  certainly  incon- 
— 'stent  with  the  title  of  a  republic,  assumed  by  the  united 
Dvinees.     It  must  however   bo   observed,  that  ea^di  of 

heso  provinces,  fjrming  a  separate  state,  was  in  fact  tjo- 
verned  by  an  aristocracy,  the  respective  states  or  legislature 
of  each  com»isting  of  the  nobles,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
principal  towns,  who  were  elected  bv  the  wealthier  burghers ; 
llie  {Treat  majorily  of  the  people  having  no  share  in  the 
elections.  Generally  speaking  then,  the  M)-called  repul»- 
lican  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  successively  Barne- 
veldt and  Dc  Witl,  struggled  fur  the  continuation  or  exten- 
sion of  their  collective  power  agaiuiit  the  House  of  Orange, 
who've  intlnenco  tended  to  cstabliih  a  form  nearly  luo- 
narrhicai  But  that  House  was  popular  with  the  lower 
clashes,  and  wa>i  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  clerjjy. 
The  nature  of  the  institutions  of  the  Unite<l  Provinces  may 
he  seen  in  the  Act  of  Union  of  Utrecht,  which  was  their 
dcelnratioii  of  independence.  During  the  minority  of 
Wdliam  IIL,  the  office  of  stadtholder  was  considered  as 
abolished,  and  the  States  General  cxerciised  the  supreme 
authm'ity:  Do  Witt  was  the  soul  of  their  deliberations,  and 
lie  nvj nailed,  especially  the  loreign  relations  of  the  cvmntry, 
with  great  abdily.  lie  negotiated  Ihe  peace  with  Crom- 
well in  10  J  t,  by  a  secret  article  of  which  it  was  agreed  that 
n.>  member  of  the  House  of  Orange  should  be  made  stadt- 
holder or  high  ail  mind.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II*.  DeWitt  dreading  the  family  connexion  between  hira 
and  young  Wdliara,  sought  theulliance  of  France  in  16G4, 
A  war  broke  out  between  England  and  the  United  Pro* 
vincc?^,  which  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  English,  but 
I>e  W^itt,  by  his  ilrmno4s  and  sagacity,  repaired  tlic  losses 
of  tiis  conntrvmen  :  and  while  negotiations  for  peace  were 
pcndint^.  he  iiastened  their  conclusion  by  &c?nding  an  arma- 
ment under  Rnyter,  whnh  e  a  tercel  the  Thames  and  burnt 
some  of  the  English  shifpin'^  in  the  Medway*  This  was  fol* 
l«>wed  by  the  jic^ice  of  Breda,  July,  IfiG*.  The  encroaching 
ambition  of  hf)uU  XIV..  who  aimed  at  taking  possession  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  now  excitod  I  be  alarm  of  Do 
\%^it1,  who  hastened  to  form  n  triple  alUance  with  Eni^cli^nd 
mad  Sw^a^  in  ofdci*  to  guftiaate^  the  |HM«eiiM>B«  (»f  £>{ 


Tn  his  anxiety  to  secure  his  country  against  the  approAcU 
of  the  French,,  he  caused  tlie  treaty  to  bo  ratified  by  the 
States  General  at  once,  instead  of  firstt  referrimjf  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act,  to  the  acceptanco 
of  the  various  provinces  separately.  This  was  a  cauae  of  vio* 
lent  obloquy  against  DeW*ilt.  While  thus  occupied  witli  the 
foreign  relations,  tic  did  not  forego  his  plans  concerning  the 
internal  policy  of  his  country  and  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  the  Orange  family  from  power.  In  ICO 7  the  states  of 
Hulhind,  at  his  suggestion,  passetl  *a  perpetual  edict,*  ubo- 
lishing  for  ever  the  oitice  of  stadtholder*  D«  Witt  at  the 
same  time  introduced  the  greatest  order  and  eronomy  into 
the  tinanco*  of  the  province  of  Holland,  But  all  De  Wilt*i* 
calculations,  both  foreign  and  domefitic*  were  batUed  Ly  the 
intrigues  with  which  Louis  XIV.  contrived  in  icr2  not 
only  to  detach  Charles  H.  from  the  Dutch  alliance,  but  to 
engage  hirn  in  a  counter-alliance  with  himself  airainst  Hol- 
land. The  French  armies  now  suddenly  invaded  the 
United  Provinces,  Louis  XIV.  entered  Utrecht,  and  hig 
troops  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Amsterdam*  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
civil  and  mditary,  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  not  having 
triken  measures  for  resistance,  and  especially  in  not  having 
placed  their  fortresses  in. a  state  of  defence;  and  the  blame 
was  chietly  thrown  upon  De  Wilt.  In  this  emergency, 
William,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  was  called  to  the 
commarul  of  the  forces,  botli  by  land  and  sea,  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  popular  clamour*  Cornelius  do  Witt,  John's 
brother,  who  had  JiUed  several  important  stations,  both 
civil  and  military,  was  accused,  evidently  through  mere 
malignity,  of  huvmg  plotted  against  the  life  of  W'dliam  of 
Orange,  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  Hague,  and  tor- 
tiired  ;  but  as  he  t^uld  not  bo  convicted  of  the  charge,  was 
sontonced  to  banishment.  His  brother  John,  whose  life  had 
been  already  attempted  by  assassins,  resigned  his  otiice, 
and  went  to  the  Hague  in  his  carriage  to  receive  his  brother 
as  he  came  out  of  prison*  A  popular  tumult  ensued,  the 
furiutis  mob  forced  its  way  into  the  prison,  and  murflcred 
both  brothers  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity. 
Such  was  tlie  end  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  whose 
private  character  and  simplicity  were  oj*  exenii>Iary  as  hi* 
abilities  were  high.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs,  which  were 
published  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  which  there  is  much  infor- 
nuMioti  on  the  political  and  linancial  condition  <>f  tloUand 
a  t  I  he  t  im  e,  ( Cc  r  i « ie  r ,  fit  a  tot  re  iU'ft  Pn  tvt  ftcejt  Vn  ifjt ;  Sir 
Wdliam  Temple,  Obsereationa  on  ihe  Unitvd  Provinces  ; 
ihe  Net  her  land  Hisiuriun,  t<vo*,  Amsterdam,  1675,  itc*) 

DEX*\'M1NE,  a  genus  of  ampliipodous  crustaceans 
established  by  Dr.  Leach. 

Genetic  character.— An  termer  three  jointed,  the  la^l  seg- 
ment compiised  of  a  number  of  minute  joints;  first  segtuent 
shorter  than  the  second;  Hj:tper  antett/ue  longest.  Ii^yes 
oblong,  not  prominent,  inserted  behind  the  superior  on- 
tcnnuD.  Arw-*  fourteen  ;  Orst  and  second  pairs  monudactyle, 
with  u  small  compressed  hand;  other  pairs  furnished  with 
simple  riaws.  Tail,  on  each  side,  with  three  double  styles; 
above,  with  one  small  style  on  each  side.  Body,  oncluding 
the  head)  twuhe  jointed*  (Leach.) 

Example*  Deramine  ^inosa.  Body  &hining»  the  ninth* 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  segments  protlutrcd  into  a 
spine  J  front  produced  and  beni  downwards  between  the 
antennto.  The  first  joint  of  the  upper  antennae  beneath 
towards  their  tips,  have  a  little  spine-like  process.  X-ength 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.     (Leach.) 

LrH.'aliiy.—Dr,  Leach  says  that  it  is  very  common  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  England,  and  is  often  taken  by  the 
shore- net,  or  beneath  stones  amongst  tlie  rocks  at  low  tide. 
The  legs,  he  observer,  are  easily  broken,  which  witl  ac- 
count for  Montagues  having  described  and  figured  jt 
(Cancer,  Qammatus  spinojus)  without  the  raonodactylo 
hands. 

DEXIA'RLE,  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the  sec- 
tion Creophiluu.  This  family,  established  by  M*  Robineau 
D'svoidy,  is  composed  chietly  of  Meigeira  genus  Dexiti. 
The  species  may  be  distinguished  from  thow;  i>f  iiei^hhuur- 
in^^  groups  by  the  greater  length  of  their  legs :  the  body  is 
j^'iinriliv  <dongaled  and  cylindrical,  but  j^ometiuies  thick, 
*  or  rounded.    The  fore  part  of  the  licad  is.  in 

II  J'  species,  fumiished  with  a  ridge  nit  uated  bel^^tren 

the  deep  grooves  m  which  the  anteniitu  are  p-lttced  :  tlie 
antenna?  are  rather  short,  and  the  stylet  is  generall)  plu- 
mose :  the  eyes  arc  t^eparated  in  both  )«excs,  and  Ihe  inab'ft 
»ro  usually  kr^ec  tliaa  Uw  fttmalea>    Thm»  Ato  9x%^  mr 
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offensive  habits:  they  are  usudly  wen  on  fluwers,  the 
juire^  of  which  aflTord  Ihem  nourish mont. 

Tilt!  chief  clmnitlerji  of  the  genci"a  conlained  in  llie 
D^'xittrisp  ai-e  ihrwwu  into  a  tabular  fi>rni  by  M.  Mucquiu'tj 
ifi  the  following  manner: — 

Pi^boikciij  loufr.        Cnjiius  1.  Prosena.     St^Fargeaa. 
ProboscL*  shoft. 
Body  cylindricaL 

First  |>[)stei"ior  relUile  of  the  wini^  <*losod» 

Seojnd  and  Ihird  joints  of  the  antennse  of  equal 
length. 

Genus  2.     Z&uxtA.     Met  gen* 
Third  joint  of  the  antennne  Ioniser  than  the  s©<*ond. 
Genus  3.     Dinbra.     DfHtohiy* 
First  posterior  cellule  of  the  winga  open. 
Antenna?  not  extending  to  the  epistoma. 

Genus  4»    Dexia.     Meigen, 
Antenna?  extending   to  the  epistoma,     I^egs  very 
lun^. 

Genus  5.     Scotiptera.     Macquart, 
Body  tolerably  broad,  depre^^sed. 
Fore  part  of  the  head  arched  (colours  brill itint). 
Genus  G.     Run  la.     Denyoidif. 
Fore  part  of  tbe  head  Hat  (colours,  black  or  yellow). 
Stylet  of  the  anlennse  naked. 

Genuii  7.     Gymvostvi-a,     Maecftiart. 
Stylet  of  the  antonnBe  covered  with  fine  bairi. 

Genus  S.    On alog aster,     MarqtiarL 
Of  the   genus   Prosena,   Macquart   describes  only   two 
ftpecietj,  one  of  which  inhabits  Europe^  and  the  other  i^ 
Ironi  BraJsiL 

Of  the  genus  ZeuTUi  but  one  species  is  known. 
The  G^enus  Dirt  era  contain*  five  species,  one  of  which 
inhabits^  Brazil^  and  the  others  are  found  in  various  parts 
©f  Eurojw. 

The  genus  Dexia  contains  twelve  8p<»cie^  almost  all  of 
Hfhich  are  European. 

The  jrenus  ScGtiptera  contain*  two  species  ;  they  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  inhabit  Bntzil. 

RtitiUi. — The  species  of  ibis  genus  apTxar  to  be  cjDnfined 
to  New  Holland  :  they  are  generally  of  large  sixe. 

The  genus  Giimnoatyla  Ciintaint*  throe  gpeeies,  (wo  of 
which  are  from  Braxil,  and  the  third  i^  from  Surinam. 

The  last  genus,  Omah^mier\  contains  four  species,  all  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  Ku rope. 

DEX  1  RINE,  a  name  wliich  has  been  given,  but  proba- 
bly without  suQieient  cau^e^  to  a  soluble  portion  of  starch. 
[StarcwJ 

DEY.  The  origin  of  the  word  dey  is  uncertain.  Some 
liave  derived  it  from  the  Turkish  diVi^  *  a  maternal  uncle,* 
and  have  supposed  that  this  de-ijijntition  was  given  to  the 
chiefs  of  tbe  slate-^  of  Burbary  to  expre^  their  almost  pa- 
ternal authority  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  high 
eiteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Porte.  The  name 
IM  at  all  events  of  more  antient  date  than  the  Oi toman  do- 
minion in  nt^rthern  Africa,  s^ince  we  find  it  used  a&  early  as 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  as  tho  title  of  the  emissa- 
ries of  the'  Assa-s»ins  or  Ismaelites.  The  dignity  of  dey 
ill  the  states  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers  is  not  here 
ditary:  on  the  death  of  a  dey,  his  successor  is  chosen  from 
ftmong  the  highest  civil  and  military  auihorilies,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Turkish  troops  stationed  in  eiuh  of  Ihc 
three  j4tat«*.  He  must  be  of  a  certain  age  and  experience, 
and  of  acknowledged  valour:  formerly  he  was  alwj  requirecl 
to  he  a  Turk,  and  to  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ; 
hut  to  this  rule  there  have  been  many  exceptionii.  On  the 
election  of  a  new  dt*y,  the  mufti  or  high-priest  of  Ihe  slate 
reminds  him  publicly  of  the  duties  of  the  t.dhee :  and  tho 
sultan  recognises  his  election  by  senehng  him  a  robe  of  ho- 
nour and  (smce  the  beginning  of  the  last  century)  by  con- 
ferring the  title  of  pasha  upon  him.  Properly,  tho  deys  are 
vassals  of  the  Porte ;  but  greater  privileges  are  conceded  to 
thorn  than  to  the  governors  of  any  other  exlernDl  province 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in  their  conduct  t(>wards  the 
Porte  they  have  shown  so  much  independence^  that  their 
allegiance  to  the  grand  seignior  is  almost  nominfll  In 
hi«  own  state  the  dominion  of  each  dey  is  perfectly  free 
from  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  Porte.  He  is  elerled 
for  life ;  but  the  Porte  prHeuds  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right 
of  deposing  him  if  he  does  not  give  satisfaction*  In  his 
administration  the  dey  is  assisted  by  a  diwan,  or  priry 
council :  but  he  frequently  sets  the  advice  of  that  boily  a| 
defiance^  aiid  rutefr  with  deifiatte  power.    In  the  choice  of  a 
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new  dey  much  depends  on  tbe  inclination  of  the  anny :  aod 
the  election  is  seldom  accomplished  without  bloudthed 
The  troops  are  the  principal  supporter*  of  the  dey  ;  and  if 
they  are  not  paid  punctually,  or  if  any  measure  of  tha  bk 
vernnicnt  gives  them  offence,  they  revolt,  and  the  oey, 
often  h»^eA  both  his  throne  and  his  life. 

At  Tunis  we  lie:ir  of  an  elective  dey  since  aboul  the  yt%i 
157  I,  when  Khiilif  was  invested  with  that  dignity,     Tripoli 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks  about   J 55 1.     It  mw 
til!  the  cud  of  the  sixteenth  centurv'  governed  by  pa^ha^  m 
lieutenants  appointetl  by  the  Porte:  from  the  year  1600 
line  of  elective  deys  commenced,  the  first  of  whutii  was" 
hammefl  Beg,  a  Greek  renegado.     Algiers  was 
tlie  Ouomans  from  1516,  and  it  continued  to  be  go' 
by  pa-shas  sent  from  Constantinople  till  1625,     In  the 
year  a  revolution  ensued,  which  terminated,  in  10*2S 
recngnition  by  the  Porte  of  the  first  elected  dey  of 
Haji  Mohammed  Aga.     An  otlicer  appointed  by  the 
and  hearing  the  title  of  paslia.,  continued  to  be  sent 
grand  seignior,  in  order  to  keep  a  waleliful  eye  un  t^ 
ceedings  of  the  dey:  but  this  system  gave  rifte  to  C( 
jealousies  between  the  two  chiefs,  and  from  1710  btrih 
pointments  became  united,  inasmuch  as  the  Porte  granted 
the  rank  of  pa-^ha  to  the  dey  himself,  thus  renouncing  even 
right  of  interfering  with  the  internal  pohcy  of  the  state,  A 
similar  armngement  was  about  tbe  same  time  made  in  ibt 
state  of  Tripoli.    [Algiers,  Tripoli,  Tunis.] 

DHALAC  or  DAHALAC,  an  island  in  tbe  Red 
siluate  in  15''  53'  5U"  N.  lat„  and  40"  40'  30''  E,  long, 
extent   from  north-west  to  south-eajst  is  about  thi] 
and  its  breadth  eighteen  miles.     It  is  the  largest  \f^\ 
the  Red  Sea.     It  ia  low»  and  its  surface  level,  being 
of  coralhne  rocks  covered  with  sand,  but  destitute 
herbage  during  the  iiummer  heat,  except  a  small  qui 
of  bent-grass  just  sufficient  to  feed  tlie  few  antelopes  jni 
goats  thai  are  on  the  island.     In  many  places  there  are 
large  plantations  of  acacia  trees,  but  they  seldom  attai& 
above  eight  feet  in  height.    There  are  no  springs,  and  the 
rain  water  is  pre<^rved  in  cisterns,      Bruce  .says  there  ir^nc 
.170  of  them;  Salt  heard  of  316,  but  it  seems  that  ihfif 
number  is  much  smaller,  though  considerable,  more  tkaa 
1 20  having  been  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Benarc*^  A^u 
their  late  sun  ey  of  the  Red  Seiu      There  are  alwi 
tanks*     This  island  contains  two  harbours  for  small 
Dhiiliie  ol  Kibeer  and  Dobelow.    Ko  kind  of  agriculitlw 
carried  on.     According  to  Bruce,  one-half  of  the  malepii 
piilation  of  the  island  are  always  employed  in  work  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Arabia,  and  by  their  labour  furni»h  ihoK 
families  with   dhurra  and   other   provisions;    when  tbctf 
time  is  expired  they  are  relieved  by  the  other  half    ThtT 
are  good  seamen  and  fishermen.     Ver}  elegant  baskets  art 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  donm- tree,  and  sent  to  Lohwia 
and  Jjddn.     The  isUuid  contains  twelve  villager,  of  frum 
50  to  ItJO  houses  each.     (Bruce;  Lord  Valentia;  Wdi^ 
in  the  London  Geogr.  Jmtrnal,  vol.  v.)  ^™ 

DHAR,  an  antient  and  formerly  a  very  ■ 
in  the  province  of  Malwa,  in  22**  35'  N.  lat\, 
long.    It  covei's  a  space  three-quarters  of  a  nuk 
half  a  mile  broad,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
thirty  feet  high,   fortified  with  towers   at  inler%:«i^.     i 
pettah  or  fort  is  detached  from  tbe  city  and  stand*  tin  ^ 
rising  ground.     Dhar  at  one  period  covered  a  mu  ' 
extent  of  ground,  and  contained  at  least  20,()ut>  i 
1820  they  did  not  amount  to  one-tburth  that  nn 
the  town  has  somewhat  increased  since  that  tmie, 
district  in  potsse^sion  of  the  Dhar  rajah  comprehends 
^100  sqiuire  miles*  and  contains  1 79  village*,  and  about  < 

inlnibitantjf.  When  the  English  entered  upon  the  occul 

of  Malwa  in  1817,  tbe  whole  revenue  of  the  Dhar  rajah,  then 
a  minor,  was  only  33,000  rupees,  but  in  the  course  of  a  fru 
years  it  was  made  to  exceed  600,ouO.    The  most  i 
article  of  cultivation  is  opium,  but  the  soil   ia  i 
yieldiui:  every  kind  of  tropical  production.     A  few 
vtlluges  lire  inh^ibited  by  Bhecli;  of  the?  remaining  p, 
tion  fificen -sixteenths  are  Hindus,  and  the  other  aixti 
MohaTnmedans. 

DIABETES,  tbe  discharge  of  a  pretematund  q 
of  urine,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  also 
tially  changed.     In  this  disease  the  urine  is  no:  ooi 
usually  large  in  quantity,  but  it  is  either  altogether  dr, 
of  several  of  its  constituent  principles,  or  it  contains 
only  in  very  minute  proportions,  while   it  acquiits*  a  tirir 
wtgredient,  a  tjuantity  of  sugar,  which  im parta  lo  it 
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Medictt  writen  are  not  agrcetl  whether  the  impreg- 
I  of  the  urine  with  a  sudicivnt  ouantity  of  saccharine 
niattcr  to  render  it  i*weet  1o  the  luatc  be  abHohiloly  essential 
to  the  disease;  it  in  thereftjro  usually  divided  into  two 
species,  namely,  diahetes  imipidtii^  wit^n  there  is  dia- 
cliarged  a  preternatural  quantity  of  urine  \vhioh  is  perfectly 
insipid,  and  dinfft'tes  meiiiftt^,  when  the  unusual  quantity 
erf  unnc  which  is  voided  is  sweet  to  the  taste. 

The  discharge  of  a  larger  quantity  of  urine  than  natural, 
unaltered  in  its  chemical  conntituiiou,  may  arise  from  nu- 
merous cnuses  of  a  temporary  nature,  scarcely  deserving 
the  name  of  a  disease,  and  certainly  not  forming  u  diiica^e 
of  a  specific  character.  The  term  diabetes  <houhi  therefore 
He  reslncletl  to  that  specific  di!?ea«e  in  which  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  preternaturally  increasied,  and  its  chemicnl  com- 
position at  the  same  time  essentially  changed* 

In  diabetes,  properly  m  cailed.  the  urine  is  generally  so 
clear  tJiat  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  bo  eniirely  without 
colour;  but  viewt'd  in  a  certain  light,  it  is  seen  to  he  s^li^htlv 
tinged  with  a  yellowish  pjeen,  or  it  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour. 
Examined  by  the  laatOt  it  is  almost  invunably  found  to  be 
more  or  less  sweet;  and  when  chemieally  amilyxed,  it  is 
ascertained  to  contain,  usually  in  considerable  quiinti»y, 
a  &at"charino  matter,  which  is  exactly  of  the  nnture  of 
common  sugar.  Its  odoiu  likewise  t^  peculim';  it  h  com- 
monly compared  to  the  faint  odour  of  violets,  or  lo  that  of 
sweet  whey  or  milk.  It*  t^peciflc  gravity  coranKinl)  \*Tnics 
from  1,U25  to  l,05'i.  The  principle  peeuliar  to  healthy 
urine,  urra,  is  gL*nerally  very  much  dimini^^hed  in  quantity, 
though  the  best  chemists  have  never  observed  it  to  he 
alto^:cther  absent.  There  is»  however,  little  or  no  lithic 
acid;  it  commonly  contains  the  usual  saline  uiju'ie^henfs, 
but  diminibhed  in  fjuantitj;  blood  itself  is  somt'time^^ 
lh«»tigh  very  rarely,  found  in  it;  it  lUr  more  frcquentlj 
contains  a  oon«iideraUle  portion  of  one  ingredient  of  the 
blood,  albumen;  though  tlie  albumen,  when  it  exist*  m  the 
urine,  is  in  the  slate  in  which  it  is  found  in  chyle  rather 
than  in  blood.  From  a  table  given  by  Dr.  Henry,  it  ap- 
Xivixn  that  ttu  pounds  of  diabetic  urine,  at  the  averat^e  spe- 
ciflc  gravity  of  l,(i4t»,  yields  upwards  of  a  pound  antl  u 
quarter  of  solid  extract. 

The  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  this  disease  is  soraetimes 
enormous.  In  one  case  on  rcctird,  it  amounted  to  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  52  pounds  in  the 24  hours;  hut  instances 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  which  the  quantity  amounts 
to  from  25  to  36  pounds  every  24  hours  for  weeks  or  even 
months  together.  Althnu^rh  one  of  the  most  constant  con- 
stitutional symptoms  attendant  on  this  disease  is  inordinate 
thirst,  yet  the  urine  daily  voided  almost  always  exceeds  the 
quantity  of  liquids  drank*  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  both 
sljIkIs  and  liquids;  and  even  occasionally,  as  is  stated,  to 
have  been  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  whole  injeata. 
Where  can  this  quantity  come  from?  Some phpiologists 
think  that  llic  very  solids  of  the  body  are  melted  down  and 
carriwl  off  by  the  urine,  whence,  as  they  sup^xyse,  the  nro- 
ivc  emaciation,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  rood 
id  drink  consumed;  others  with  more  reason  suppose  that  , 
e  supply  of  fluid  is  obtained  by  the  ahsorpti*'  luie 

from  tne  air  by  the  respiratory  and  cutaneou> 

The  diabetes  commonly  comes  on  slowly  ana  uiini  si  ira*  [ 
fS^rccptibly*  at  least  without  any  such  disonJcr  of  the 
^neral  health  as  to  attract  particular  notice.  It  fberefore 
Samel imes  exists  a  considerable  time  before  it  becomes 
Vnown;  and  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  urine  is  at 
length  discovere<l  by  accident ;  for  its  quantity  may  not  at 
llrsl  be  very  much  incren^ed,  or  if  increased  to  suth  a 
Hi?gree  aft  to  attract  notice,  the  circumstance  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  ftome  temporary  cause.  At  length*  however,  the 
<3t>n«tifution  manifestly  suffers;  the  str'?ngth  and  vijjuur 
ftiil,  the  patient  feels  languid  and  indisposed  to  make  any 
phy*iical  exertion,  the  mouth  is  dry,  the  tongue  clammy; 
t!i<»rc  is  unusual  thirst;  a  sUght  degree  of  fever  is  set  up, 
hy  alternate  chills  and  heats:  but  the  mo^t  rc- 
'ircumstanco  is  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
h  becomes  dry,  han?b,  and  sometimes  even  Air- 
or  apt  to  peel  off  in  scales.  The  thirst  now 
ti  ^ufh  a  degree  as  lo  be  evidently  roorhid;  this 
Jhniuji  not  always,  accompanied  with  voracious 
I  I  Ih'  4|uantity  of  urine  dinilKun  !  not  only 
lily   increases.      If   r'  ition   of 

>hould  lead  to  the  t'  n  of  the 

uniie^   it  IS  found  to  he  sweet  to  the  last©  and  of  alight 
■fi^en  or  imto  yellow  cobur.    The  patient  motfttiaie  a 
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commonly  ohser\'ed  to  have  lost  ilesh,  and  is  troubletl  wit  It 
a  sense  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with 
ocliing  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
course  of  the  urinary  pa^v^ages.  The  buwels  ure  usunlly 
coitive,  the  breathing  short  and  oppressed,  v\illi  a  dry  tick 
ling  cough,  and  the  nulso  is  commonly  frequent.  As  the 
disease  advances,  all  tnese  symptoms  increase  in  intensity; 
the  tongue  becomes  cither  loade<i  with  a  dark-coloured  fur, 
or  nnnalurally  clean  and  of  a  dark  or  purplish  red  colour; 
the  ihirisi  is  more  urgent;  the  ap^ielite.  Ibrraerly  voracious, 
is  naw  perlwps  atjolished  or  depraved;  the  bowels  are  more 
const i ptitcd ;  the  skin  more  harsh  and  scaly;  while  tlie 
urine,  increasing  in  quantity,  becomes  still  more  altered  in 
quality.  At  length  there  come  on  headache,  giddmess, 
ocea-^ional  loss  of  vi.sion.  impaired  raeraor)',  and  dlnltni^hed 
mental  energy*  llie  debility  and  emaciation  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  patient  sinks  viih  inany  nf  th^'  -  -  '  ns  of 
hectic  fever,  or  is  suddenly  cut  off  by  consuiii  |iHy, 

ap>plexy,  or  some  other  incurable  disease  l..„....  »^U  m 
some  vital  organ. 

From  the  preretling  account  it  appears  that  this  disease 
is  generally  of  a  chronic  character  ;  ha!  it  i ometimes  attacks 
in  an  acute  form,  the  marked  Kj^mplorns  of  flie  mnbdy 
coming  on  suddenly  in  a  previous  state  of  apparent  health, 
«nd  proving  fetal  in  a  few*  days  This  howe\er  h  very  ran\ 
It  seldom  runs  its  course  under  some  months,  and  it  some- 
times lasts  Je\'er?il  years.  It  frequently  disappears  for  a 
while,  especially  under  proper  treatment,  and  then  recurs 
ufteb  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  or  years;  so  that  the  relief 
obtained  is  communl)'  only  temporary,  ilie  disease  resuming 
all  ita  seventy  from  a  shght  cxpoHoru  to  it*t  exciting 
( 'liiisc'?,  or  from  any  considerable  deviation  from  the  proper 
d:i't  and  regimen.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  the  prevalent 
rpfnion  among  phj'^icians  that  it  is  absolutely  incurable. 
l)r.  Cullen  says,  *ln  all  the  nistances  of  this  disease  which 
I  have  myself  aeen,  and  in  several  others  of  which  I  linvo 
been  mformcfl,  no  cure  of  it  has  ever  been  made,  fhoiigh 
many  instances  of  it  have  occurred,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  remedies  recommended  by  authors  have  been  diligently 
employed:*  he  adds,  however,  'from  the  testimony  <rf  sq- 
veral  authors,  1  believe  the  disease  has  been  cured.*  Thcie 
cannot  bo  a  question  that  by  appropriate  remedies  and 
c;reat  and  perACvering  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  U 
capable  of  bein;,'  very  ranch  relieved,  and  even  of  V»eing 
altogether  suspended  for  an  indefinite  number  of  ycar>*. 
The  evidence  of  thi*  is  indubitable;  but  it  is  more  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  permanently  and  radirally  cured.  Much 
of  course  W'lll  depend  on  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  and  if  any  other  disease  be  [»rcsent>  on  the  kind 
of  malady  with  which  it  is  comphcatcfh  It  can  never 
be  considered  as  cured  until  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  urine  is  restored  to  a  natural  state. 

How  long  the  powers  of  life  may  be  capable  of  sustaining 
such  an  abstraction  of  the  nutritive  fluid  as  is  implied  in 
the  constant  secretion  of  such  an  enormous  quantity  of 
urine  aw  i«  commonly  formed  from  the  blood  in  this  dis- 
ease we  do  not  know,  because  diabetes  never  conniMs  in  the 
disordered  action  of  the  k  '  '  a]c;  it  is  seldom,  perhaps 

never,  the  only  serious  <t;  cnU    Tlie  skm  is  tmTi* 

rtahly  in  a  diseased  stale,  uw  mngs  arc  never  perfectly 
sound;  ^me  of  the  most  exporienced  and  ohscrvaint  idiy- 
sicians  state  that  they  have  never  met  with  a  case  in  wnich 
there  has  not  hecn  nianife*t  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dis- 
ease of  the  lung^  All  writers  on  the  subject  record  its 
frcf|nent  coraphc^ition  with  and  terminatiou  in  cnn^ump* 
tion;  and  it  to  rare  indeed  that  the  indications  of  disease 
in  the  digestive  mucous  stirf\icos  and  in  the  liver  are  ah- 
sent, 

*An  inspection  of  the  organs  after  death  which  has  been 
made  with  great  care  doc*  not  throw  »o  much  hghl  on  lh«4  ' 
seat  and  nature  of  diabetes  as  nngbl   hu\e  been  expected. 
In  several  cose*  in  which  the  s}mptoms  were  ])rehent  in  a 
very  intense  degree  during  life,  no  appeurun* .     *    '  f 

structure  in  the  urinary  organs  could  be 
death.     In  general   however  the  kidneys  arc  lu*^^*    vm.mi 
natnral;  more  turgid  with  blood  ;  more  flaccid;  iofter,  and 
more  cosdy  torn.    Sometimes,  though  nirely,  tli-n  :hm  \]nu,t\ 
in  the  c<jnlrary  condition,  smaller  and  harder 
and  their  iiu"iii!)i  uiums  envek^H?  and  their  con 
are  of  a  I  us  Hrraness  and  density.    iSoveral  ob- 

scners  Ik*  ,rd  the  remnrknble  fad,  that  iho  ^trijanio 

iicrves  which  supply  the  kidi  I  in 
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bliit^flt'r  IS  ofltni  tliickcncd.  It  k  obvious  lliat  tlicse  morljid 
listatoi  of  tbp  kuJiicjs  may  be  tlic  effects  of  iht;  tbseuiie,  atvl 
Hot  tlic  cauiJ4?s  of  it.  Nos.t  to  the  kidneys,  tlie  organs  most 
[.c^jLumanly  fijuutl  in  a  state  i>f  disease  are  tbe  mesentorie 
Iglaiids,  which  arc  enlargt;d  and  hardened.  The  nbsorbent 
Cglands  ill  general  are  iiccasiuiially  enlarged,  softened^  and 
rSiore  vaiscular  than  natural ;  the  thoracic  duet  in  sometimes 
LUilated,  and  the  lungs  are  constantly  found  studded  with 
fiuhercle^  in  all  their  stages  of  diseaj^c.  Though  the  fuuc- 
[  tionb  of  the  stomachy  intestines,  and  liver  are  so  often  dis* 
[ordered  during  lil\*»  yet  it  is  fom|>aratively  rare  that  nny 
liiud  or  degree  of  organic  change  is  discoverable  in  these 
I  organs  after  death.  There  is  re!ijs<3n  to  believe  that  durini^ 
Llife  the  blood  is  in  a  morbid  slate,  for  when  ubst meted  in 
rthe  progress  of  the  di5vcase,the  crassiamf  ntuui  i>  funnd  lut>?»e, 
[dark,  conttdning  a  smaller  portion  of  fibrin  than  natural, 
k^nd  the  serum  b  of  a  whitish  colour;  und  whyn  examined 
tifter  death,  the  hltxjd  b  found  to  be  more  black  and  more 
tHuid  than  natural*  mid  to  contain  a  ([uanlily  of  chyle  im- 
fc  perfectly  mixed  with  it. 

The  true  and  invaiiable  anteeedents  of  diftbetes,  or  its 

^proper  exciting  causes,  are  still  involved  in  obscurity.     It 

bhfls  been  observed  lo  come  on  after  exposure  to  several 

,  morbid  agents,  as  the  king-eoutinued  application  of  cold 

and  moifituro,  especially  after  ihe  body  had  been  previously 

over-heated,  implying  a  sudden  check  to  the  perspiration,  \ 

and  a  correspondmg  doterminalion  of  blood  from  the  skin 

to  tho  internal  organs ;  exhaustion  arisinti;  from  excessive 

^  evacuations^  or  excessive  futigue,  bodily  or  mentLd;  in  short, 

•  whtttcver  greatly  and  suddeidy  depresses  the  powers  of  life: 

J  but  such  causeti  are  applied  in  all  their  in  tensity  to  tiie 

I  human  body  many  thousands  of  times  Ibr  oive  iu  winch  they 

^produce  u  etuse  of  diuheles.    Tliey  cutn  therefore  onlv  concur 

►  ^with  some  other  causo  lo  produce  the  mulady.    What  that 

^proximate  cause  is,  is  wholly  unknown.    It  would  i^eem 

however  to  he  dependent  on  a  constitutional,  that  is,  an 

^  organic,  conformation  of  some  organ,  or  some  system  of 

organs  j  for  thcfe  is  decided  evidence  that  it  is  an  hercEli- 

^  tojry  disease*     In  one  instanee  on  record,  iieven  desccudnut& 

©fa  diabetic  pulient  died  of  tho  malady;  and  Dr.  Prout 

states  that  he  has  observed  it  to  descend  from  the  parent  to 

I  the  offspring  in  four  instances. 

Whatever  doubt  may  be  riiised  about  the  perfect  cura- 
bility of  diabetes,  there  can  be  none  respeclinaj  the  decided 
control  which  a  judicious  plan  of  treatment  is  capable  of 
exerting  over  its  progress.  As  the  Tcry  seat  of  the  di^sease 
is  unknown,  and  much  more  tho  specific  inurbid  aclian  upon 
f  vhich  it  depends,  it  is  obvious  that  no  local  remtdy,  ap- 
phed  with  a  view  to  produce  any  specific  effect,  can  ho  em- 
ployed  with  the  least  chance  of  tsuccess. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  nutritive  fluid,  the  blood,  is  in 
,  a  morbid  condition,  and  tho  circulation  itself  is  deranged. 
There  are  unequal  deterraiuations  of  blood  to  diflereut  parts 
I  of  the  system,  in  consequence  of  which  some  or^ns  arc 
I  deprived  of  their  due  proi^rtion  of  nutrient  mutter,  and 
others  are  oppressed  by  liu  ovenvhelming  load  of  it.    One 
of  the  most  constant  re^iultg  of  this  change  in  the  quality 
and  distribution  of  tho  blood,  is  tho  excitement  of  fever, 
» which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  among  the  very  first  of  tlie 
^uigus  by  which  the   presence  of  this  disease  is  denoted, 
ktCtencral  blood-letting  is  the  most  efiicient  remedy  we  pos- 
•BO^s  in  directly  alteriug  the  constitution  and  the  distribution 
nf  tho  blood,  by  altering  ilie  proportions  of  its  constituent 
elements,  and  the  degree  of  tjtimulus  afforiled  to  the  heart 
und  flie  capillary  arteries*.     In  the  early  or  acute  stage  of 
the  disease,  when  febrile  symptoms  arc  pro.'ient,  when  there 
is  y^erhaps  severe  pain  in  some  orga.n,  ntteuded  with  a  sense 
of  heat,  and  when  the  pulse  is  frequent,  full,  and  sharp, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  subduing  Ihoi^e 
symptoms  and  removing  the  febrile  state,  is  a  most  elficiont 
remedy,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  success  of  other  reme- 
dies,   Tho  €|uality  of  tbe  blood  is  found  on  examination 
greatly  to  improve  under  the  judicious  repetition  and  em- 
ployment of  this  remedy,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  increasing, 
and  even  the  quantity  of  urea  and  of  saline  ingredients  also 
increasing.     Even  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
when  the  disordered  circulation  of  Ihe  blotxl  is  rather  local 
than  general,  when  there  is  evidence  of  conges! ion  or  in- 
flaramation  of  the  liver,  and  htill  more  of  the   kidneys, 
cupping  over  the  seat  of  tbe  disease,  and  repeated  aecorchng 
to  Ine  persLstenco  of  the  symptoms,  is  both  a  safe  and  au 
effectual  remedy.     But  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak, 
tho  emaciation  considerable,  and  the  powers  of  hfc  decidedly 
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impaired,  blood-letting,  either  gctjeral  of  toplta!,  *yi 
accomplish  no  rational  itidicatioo,  but  must  co-op««k"BiUi 
the  miTlady  to  hasten  death.  i 

There  aie  few  disotwes  in  which  tbe  proper  re^ilnUfm  ^  | 
the  diet  is  of  tiuch  vital  importance.  As  far  as  it 
by  a  (Xillection  and  compurLson  of  the  morbid  pht 
jud^c  of  the  Foit  of  the  disease,  it  would  aeein  lo  be  y.i... 
pally  in  tho  digestive  and  assimilative  organ*.    Th**  / 
mach  is  at  once  nritable  and  weak.   It  i 
constant  craving  for  food,  yet  its  power  < 
This  is  precisely  the  cuse  in  which  it  i^  ui  mt 
ajicc  to  attend  itriclly  both  lo  Ihe  quality  and  t! 
of  the  aliment.     Vegetable  matters,  more  espiM 
and  acid  vegetables,  or  those  which  contain  in  i  I 

proportion  the  elements  of  sugar,  miqht  well  1  | 

d  priori  to  be  bad,  end  experience  shows  that  i 
t!ie  highest  degree  deleterious.      Cases  are  on 
which,  when  the  patient  was  in  a  fair  way  of  rt  • 
even  when  tho  disease  was  altogether  suspends 
taking  of  such  vegetables  in  moderate  quantity  ui  aKw^ic 
meal  has  brought  back  all  the  symptoms.     Aniov?!  fi-l 
should  form  the  main  }>ortion  of  the  diet,      F- 
been  written  to  siiow  that  it  should  constitute  ll; 
but  it  never  can  constitute  the  side  diet,  f^ii 
tion  cannot  long  persist  in  the  exclusive  Ub 
could,  tho  practice  would  defeat  its  own   t  i  ?  u 

farther  weaken   the   already   enfeebled   d 
Physiology  has  demonsli'aied  that  life  can 
by  one  kind  of  food  alone,  however  nutriti 
thing  is  more  conducive  to  the  easy  pen 
procoiis  of  digestion  than  a  due  mixture  cji 
of  aliment.     In  tlie  present  case  expcritsnc 
that  all  the  curati\e  effect  which  can  be  ol> 
is  called  the  animal  regimen,  is  ace  o  in  pi  i 
animal  matter  the  principal  part  of  the  diet,  ukid  l.ui 
with  this  a  small  proportion  of  the  farin:iceous 
Animal  food  need  not  be  taken  otlcner  than  luii 
and  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  beefsteaks  ur  muft 
underdone  and  plainly  cooked  are  tlu;  W^^t,     Tl« 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  quality, 
ithould  not  be  at  greater  di.stauce.s  than  five  or 
apart,  and  any  solid  food  taken  oflener   than  ev< 
hours,  however  it  may  for  the  moment  allay  pjiufi 
tions,  operates  unfavounibly  on  the  progress  of  the 
The  best  drinks  are  disiilledwater,  lime-wii*  r  nlm 
and  the  Bristol  hot -well  luid  Bath  waters, 
cially  tend  powerfully  to  assuage  the  thirst , 
in  tlie  use  of  liquids  is  as  indispen^^able  as  in  tiiai  cifj 
and  unless  the  patient  regwlutely  CA>'operate  with  th^ 
eian  iu  controlling  his  inordinate  dciiro  fm 
no  plan  of  treatment  that  can  be  devisee!  v.  i 

The  bowels,  winch  are  generally  * 
kept  iu  a  lax  state ;  and  even  a  dec  id  < 
steadily  jjerscvcred  in,  has  tended,  on  ^/i^ 
greatly  to  lessen  the  uriuar}'  discharge,     'i 
tive5  arc  rhubarb  combined  with  senna,  aim  l. 
of  soda;  and  sulphur  tbrras  a  very  excellent  lax 

Next  lo  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  '"* 
of  the  skin  requires  attention,  which  is  of 

improved,  with   a  proportionate  improveiu 

sympttmis  of  the  disease,  by  the  persevering  itr 
empioymeut  of  the  vapour  bath,  tbe  hot-air  ba'j 
phuf  bath,  the  vigorous  use  of  the  ticsh-brush.  wii 
flannel  clothing,  aiWHVs  in  immediate  contact  ttitb 
face  of  the  skin. 

As  a  ]>art  of  the  re^men,  regular  daily  rigoious 
in  pure  air  is  of  great  importance. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  numerous  medicinos  hvm 
employed  with  a  view  of  iicting  directly  on  the  swirlion 
the  urine,  as  astringents,   tonics,  and  secUliTes,  j 

which  exjierience  has  shown  tu  be  p^   - ^    '' 

siderablo  power,  more  especially  opium 

the  carbonuto  of  iron,  the  Tninerul  acid-,  ^-,        , ,  ,   , 

selection  and  ailministratiim  ef  thei^c  puv  ciful  ai*» 

cording  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  itiili\  u1 

in  combi nation  with  the  general  plan  of  ' 

has  l>een  stated,  w^ill  tend  greatly  to  mill. 

symptoms,  and  to  increase  the  chanco  of  a  pt!:^rtoaaitii}t 

DIACAUSTIC,     [Refraction;  Optica  ") 

DIA'COPE,  a  genus  of  fishe&  of  tlj  !:  f 

tongii,  and  family  Pereidce,  and  bckr.  :- - 

of  the  family,  in  which  the  species  have  >^r 

branchiofitogous  rays,  and  an  interrupted  1 


Thii  fenui  U  dlicd  to  Scrranus,  liut  may teliSEinguCKed 
^y  rhere  being  a  notch  or  emnrginulion  in  the  bwor  part  of 
the  preoperculum,  inla  which  is  fltled  a  projecting  tu- 
bercle. 

Many  large  and  beautiful  sj^cies  of  this  jyeniis  inhabit 
the  Indian  seaa.  Diacop^  ortohneata,  a  very  beautiful 
ft"pecies,  cnu^ht  otT  the  coaM  of  the  Mauritiuji*  l>  of  a  bril- 
liant reddish  yelloW  colour,  shaded  into  white  on  the  belly » 
find  is  adorned  with  four  longitudinal  blue  stripes  on  each 
side  of  the  body ;  these  stripes  ore  margined  with  black. 
It  ii  about  ten  inchci  in  lenijlh. 

Some  of  the  sj^ecies  are  known  to  liave  attained  the 
len^^th  of  ihrce  feet  and  upwards. 

DlADF/LPniA,  the  seventeenth  elass  in  the  Linnsean 
sivstem  of  arrunging  plants.  Strictly  speaking,  it  oui^ht  to  con- 
tiin  no  genera  but  those  which  have  their  Btameni$  united 
into  two  equal  or  unequal  jarc-ek;  but  as  it  ronsists  prin- 
einally  of  leguminous  genera  it  i&  customary  to  place  in  it 
all  the  paidlionaceous  plants  which  have  united  stanicns, 
whether  in  one  parcel  or  two.  This  and  fiimilar  plans 
render  the  Linna&an  system  more  natural,  but  d^'siroy  its 
use  as  an  artificial  guide  to  the  determination  of  the  name 
of  a  plant, 

Dl ADE'MA  (Zoology).     [CiiiiitPEDA,  vo!.  ^ii.  p,  210.1 

DIADUMENIA'NUS,  MARCUS  OPE'LIUS  ANtO- 
N  I'NUS,  was  the  son  of  Macrinus,  who  was  proclaimed  em- 
|>eror  by  the  ioldiers  after  the  murder  of  Caracallu,  a.d.  2 1  7. 
Afier  his  f.viher's  elevaiioiL,  Diadumenianufw  who  wa^  then 
at  Autioehi  was  proclaimed  CoDs^ar  by  the  soldiersi,  and  con- 
Armed  by  the  senate  at  Home,  He  vas  not  quite  tea  years 
of  age,  but  is  said  to  have  been  very  handtiomc  and  grace- 
fVil  m  hi«  person.  The  reign  of  Macriuus  lasted  only  four- 
teen monllis  ;  a  military  msura»ction.  excited  by  M»J»a,  the 
aunt  of  Caracalla,  who  wbhcd  to  put  on  the  throne  her 
grandson  Bassianus,  also  called  Heliogabalus,  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Mucnnua,  who  was  defeated  near  Antioeh,  and 
afterwards  made  prisoner,  but  killed  himself.  Diadume- 
iiianus,  who  had  escaped  firom  Antioch*  was  aUo  seized  and 
jiut  to  death,  a.d.  218.  He  has  been  numbered  among  the 
emper^ors,  because  his  father  in  the  latter  days  of  his  reign 
b  ft&id  to  have  proclaimed  him  Augustus  and  bia  colleague 
in  ihe  emnire,  (Lampridtus  in  HUtoria  Augmia;  Dion, 
Epitome,  6,  78.) 


Cola  of  Dlailaoit^nianiu. 
Bitlitli  If  uMttn.    AelunI  H'u^,    Ca(i[H-r    Wriest  SiSi  gntint 

WAGOXAL,  a  line  drawn  from  corner  to  corner  any 
line  dru\«n  from  ]^oint  to  point  of  a  figure,  ^hich  is  not  part 
of  \\st  boundary,  provided  the  two  extreme  points  be  in  the 
intersection  of  boundary  lines. 

DIAGONAL  SaVLE.  Equidistant  parallel  lines  cut 
ail  lines  drawn  acroi^s  them  into  ecjual  purts.  Consequently 
a  ac*l  of  equidiitant  parallels  laid  dtjwn  upon  a  ruler,  W!tn 
» Oblique  hues  of  variomi  lengths  drawn  across  iheui.  give 
with  the  compasses^  the  means  of  immediately  taking  off 
various  projKirtions  of  those  lines.  But  llie  common  dia- 
gonal s<*ale  is  as  follow*,  and  fucilitates  the  laying  down  of 


the  hundredths  of  units  in  a  scale  of  eqwaipamT  A  do- 
scription  of  it«  use  will  immediately  suggest  the  prmcipleof 
it  to  any  one  sU^hily  acquainted  with  geumetry,  A  B  is  the 
unit  of  the  scale  (usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch);  the  dia- 
gonal scale  professes  to  determme  the  hundredth  jxirt  of 
ihi^i,  or  the  four-hundreth  of  an  inch,  and  n\«y  jierhaps, 
with  care»  be  depended  on  wjthin  the  two- hundredth  of  nu 
inch.  By  taking  off  various  linoSt  and  writing  their  nume- 
rical designations  opposite,  we  may  show  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  the  construction. 

(iA=rOO  aff  =  l-2l  /A  =  l'22  mz-V^^ 
ac  =  rol  //=1*02  M=l'52  gi?  =  1*37 
rtt/=ru     lg=\-\l    .ry=r54     qw^\*^7 

DIA'GORAS  OF  MKLOS,  known  also  by  the  name  of 
the  Atheist,  flourished,  according  to  Suitbsin,  the  'fethOhm- 
pi:id,  4fi8-*5  ».c.  Mr.  Clinton  has  adopted  this  date;  but 
Scaliger  (in  Kuseb.  Chron.  p.  10 1>  plaied  him  considerably 
later,  fixing  his  tlight  fri:mx  Athens  in  thu  ycitr  lU  bx,  ; 
und  he  hfii*  been  generally  followed.  The  date  which  Mr* 
Clinton  has  taken  is  the  more  probable.  The  )ucci»o  dotcr- 
niinaliou  however  of  the  lime  of  Diagoras  is  not  of  much 
importance,  as  he  is  only  known  for  lus  open  denial  of  the 
existence  of  gods,  and  he  cannot  bo  said  to  luive  any  part 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Dia.^oras  is  tmid  to  have  broached  athctfrm  on  seeing  a 
man  who  had  stolen  one  of  his  writings  and  published  it  u^ 
hi*  own  go  unpunished  fur  the  crime.  (Sext.  Empir.  mln 
Math.  p.  3 If,)  On  account  of  this  athcbm  it  is  generally 
said  that  the  Athenians  put  a  price  upon  hi;t  head^  ofierins^ 
one  talent  to  any  one  who  should  kill  him,  and  two  to  any 
one  ^^llo  should  brin^  bun  alive:  though  Suidas,  Athena- 
goras  and  Tattan  attribute  the  indignation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  consequent  llighi  of  Dia^ras,  to  his  having 
divulged  the  nature  of  some  of  their  mybteries.  It  is  not 
im]x>ssible  however  that  this  should  have  been  one  of  the 
o\  ert  acts  by  which  his  character  for  atheism  was  esta- 
blished; in  which  case  the  two  aceounts,  which  seem  to 
differ,  would  really  coincide.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bovight 
as  a  slave  by  Democrilus  and  also  to  have  met  his  death  by 
shipwreck.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  611,  B.)  Aristophanes  m  his 
play  of  the  Clouds,  one  object  of  which  was  to  raise  a  relt* 

trious  outcry  against  Socrates,  has  maliciously  fastened  on 
uni  the  odious  name  of  the  Meliau.  (CIqh4*\  830.) 

-Elian  (Var,  HUt.  ii.  23)  sa}s  tlxat  Diagoras  assisted  Ni* 
codorus  in  thawing  up  the  laws  of  the  Mantineans.  Dia- 
goras wa.H  aUo  a  lyric  i>oct,  though  some,  apparently  without 
m.flh  iinf  grounds,  have  attempted  to  sepanite  the  l)ric 
j  the  athcii^t      (Huyle's   Diriiomtnj ;    Fabricii, 

i  J  Gretca^  cd.  Hades,  vol.  ii.  pp,  iVJ  and  Qi5.) 

DIAGRAM,  a  mathematical  figure  of  anv  kind. 

DIAL,  an  instrument  for  determmmg  tnc  hour  of  the 
day  from  the  shadow  of  a  jwint  or  line  upon  a  gradaatrd 
surface.  The  sl^adow  may  bo  that  formed  by  the  light  oi 
the  sun  or  moon^  and  either  direct  or  relloctea.  Tha  dial, 
when  the  sun  is  used,  is  called  a  snn-dial;  und  when  the 
moon,  a  moon-dial.  Tl»e  laiier  kind,  as  well  as  thi>se  in 
which  the  light  \h  reflected,  arc  mere  objects  of  scientific 
curiosity,  and  no  further  notice  will  be  gi^cuof  them  in 
this  work;  but   the  historj'  and  structure  of  the  buu  dial 


will  be  found  under  G 
DIALECT  (.VXi A 

lation  given  to  a  lariL 
tion  to  some  other 
general  features,  th 
the  details.     Almost   all  the 


uto  enttvt  cl- 

ken  of  in  1'  liC* 

\*mch  it  resemhies  in  its 
ling  from  it  more  or  less  in 
languages  which  we  are  oc- 
quainted  with  may  bo  a  minted  in  dtHfiocf  rlns^cs  or  fitmi- 
lies,  and  the  relationship  the  members 

i*.  generally  spcakinij,  pre '  i  is  the  pai cnt 

ft  from  whicli  the)  mc  nu  fji-!  ciiOL-ri  is  still  extant, 

1  case  it  is  frequently  easy  to  trace  the  \aruMiun« 
a,   .,.....,. iphy,  ia^exion,  and  conjugation  from  the  parent 
stork,  and  to  determine    the   prmriplcs   which    governed 
«!us<'   rJinn".'.;       Tlnvi-    inquiries,   ulu   uvrr  il  ,'V    cuu  bo 
10  of  the  uince,  an 

lu  as  lo  1 1      ;  ,,     ;  for  tlie 

language  of  a  people  pomis  at  once  to  their  mental  charae- 
ti»rtstics  and  the  external  changes  to  which  thev  have  from 
time  to  lime  been  exposed.  Thus  the  Dorian  dialect  of  tlie 
Greek  language,  in  the  broudncns  and  harshness  of  itt 
vowel  sounds,  corresponds  to  the  grave  and  austere  cha* 
racterof  the  Dorian  people;  and  whenever  a  warlike  race 
had  taken  up   its  abode  fttnong  a  peaccAil  agricultunl 
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population,  traces  of  this  mixture  of  population  are  always 
found  in  the  language,  in  which  the  military  and  political 
terms  are  mostly  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  conquerors , 
wiiile,  for  the  words  referring  to  farming  and  domestic  eco- 
nom),the  aboriginal  lanijuuge  is  retained.  This  is  strik- 
ingly the  case  in  the  Latin  and  English  languages.  The 
two  most  widely  diftused  families  of  languages  known  to  us 
are  the  Indian-Gothic  and  the  Semitic ;  the  former  includes 
the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Armenian,  Greek,  I^tin,  Lithuanian, 
Sclavonian,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  dialects,  in  which  the  re- 
semblances, though  sometimes  rather  distant,  are  still  more 
or  less  perceptible.  The  Semitic  family  contains  the  He- 
brew, Syriac,  and  Arabic  tongues,  with  others  less  known 
to  modern  Orientalists.  Many  of  these  primary  dialects 
are  divided  into  several  sub-dialects ;  for  instance,  the  an- 
cient Greek  had  at  least  three  distinct  dialects,  the  -^olian, 
Dorian,  and  Ionian. 

The  differences  in  the  modes  of  speaking  in  England  can 
hardly  be  called  dialectical,  in  the  .sense  iii  which  the  word 
dialect  has  been  explained :  such  diflFerences,  generall) 
speaking,  are  nothing  more  than  peculiar  words  or  phrases 
which  the  written  language  has  not  adopted,  but  which  are 
not  the  less  on  that  account  genuine  members  of  that  Teu- 
tonic family  of  which  the  written  language  itself  is  only  a 
part. 

But  so  far  as  any  of  these  varieties  have  been  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  are  admitted  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  lan- 
guage in  daily  use  among  them,  so  far  such  varieties  may 
not  inaptly  be  called  dialects.  Such  are  many  of  the  poems 
of  Burns  and  parts  of  the  novels  of  Scott.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation in  England,  the  words  *  provincialism '  and  'dia- 
lect '  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  and  as  expressing  some 
usage  of  language  which  is  at  variance  with  the  established 
language  of  the  educated  and  that  of  the  best  writers.  It 
is  however  only  a  vulvar  mistake  to  cons^ider  such  words  as 
'corruptions*  of  language,  which  they  vory  rarely  are.  As 
a  general  rule,  such  words  and  phrases  and  such  peculiar 
pronunciations  as  characterise  nearly  every  county  of  Eng- 
land, are  of  the  genuine  Teutonic  slock ;  and  that  language 
which  is  now  the  established  language  of  literature,  and 
which  has  rejected  some  of  the  so-culled  provincialisms  and 
adopted  others,  might,  under  diifcrent  political  circum- 
stances, have  contained  these  elements  in  a  different  pro- 
portion. If  the  metropolis  of  England  had  been  on  the 
Severn,  the  Ilumber,  or  the  Tyne,  who  can  say  how  much 
the  written  language  might  have  been  affected  by  this  cir- 
cumstance? 

DLM.ECnCS  i^taXfKTiK})  TBxyri)*  the  old  name  for  the 
practical  part  of  logic.  The  word  properly  signifies  Mhe 
art  of  conversation,*  and  its  use  as  a  name  for  the  art  of 
reasoning  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Zeno  the 
Eleatic,  who  was  the  first  compiler  of  a  system  of  logic,  was 
also  the  first  writer  of  dialogues.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  formal  argumentation  among  the  Greeks  was 
generally  carried  on  by  means  of  question  and  answer,  and 
Ari^tophunes  uses  the  more  common  word  dialexis  {ciaktliQ), 
to  signify  the  logic  of  the  Sophists.  There  were  several 
systems  of  logic  between  Zeno  and  Plato,  as,  for  instance, 
tnose  of  Protagoras,  Polus,  Gorgias,  Euclid,  and  Eubulides. 
Socrates  never  committed  any  thing  to  writing;  but  if  we 
take  the  representations  given  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  so  far  as  they  agree,  we  must  look 
upon  him  as  in  some  measure  the  originator  of  Plato's 
scientific  method  of  arguing.  (See  Schleiermacher  on  the 
Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher,  in  the  Transact,  of  the 
Berlin  Acad,  for  is  15,  transl.  in  the  Philolog.  Mus.  vol.  ii.) 
Plato  considered  dialectics  as  the  science  of  definitions 
{Sophist.  253),  and  as  every  definition  must  include  both 
genus  and  difference,  he  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a 
theory  of  abstract  ideas  as  the  basis  of  his  dialectics ;  for 
the  ideas  {iclai)  and  the  genera  (tici;)  were,  he  considered, 
related  merely  as  subiect  and  object ;  and  he  thought  that, 
wiihout  assuming  the  objective  existence  of  the  genera, 
he  could  have  no  real  general  ideas,  and  so  his  definition, 
and  consequently  his  whole  dialectical  system,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  available  means  of  finding  out  the  truth, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  (Van  Heusde,  Ifiitia  Philosoph. 
Plat  on. ;  Cousin,  Fragmens.)  Aristotle's  dialectics  were 
based  upon  a  scale  of  categories  or  predications,  much  the 
same  with  those  of  Archytas  ;  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  assume  any  a  priori  abstract  notions,  but  conceived  it 
was  sufficient  for  all  logical  purposes  to  generalize  after 


experience.  (Facciolati*s  Logica  PsriptdetiedJ)  Th^  dia- 
lectics of  the  Stoics  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
system  of  grammatical  rules.  For  the  application  of  dia> 
lectics  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  JLoqic  ;  and  lor 
the  outlines  of  modern  dialectictd  systems  the  articki 
FicHTE,  Hegel,  Kant,  Leibnitz,  SchelUng,  and 
ScHLEGEL  may  be  consulted. 

DIALLAGE.    [Schiller  Spar.] 

DIAMETER,  a  word  most  commonly  applied  to  the  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  the  circumference.  But  the  inost  general  meaiung 
is  as  ibllows.  Whenever  any  point  is  called  a  centre 
(meaning  centre  of  figure,  see  Centre),  any  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  is  called  a  dianieter.  And  any  poiat 
which  bisects  all  lines  drawn  throug[h  it  from  opposite 
boundaries  is  called  a  centre.  Thuis  the  circle,  the  coaie 
sections,  the  parallelogram,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  parallelo- 
piped,  all  have  centres,  and,  by  analogy,  diameters, 

DIAMOND,  a  crystallme  gem,  wluch,  on  account  of  iu 
high  lustre  and  extreme  hardness,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious  stones ;  the  former  of 
these  qualities  arises  from  its  great  refractive  power,  and  os 
account  of  its  hardness  its  lustre  remains  iinrlinrt^ni«^ffi, 
The  diamond  usually  occurs  in  imbedded  octahedral  crjv 
tals  in  alluvial  ground,  in  the  East  Indies  and  Braiil,  ani 
of  late  years,  it  is  said,  has  also  been  found  in  the  Unl 
mountains.  It  is  commonly  colourless  or  ffreyish,  but  some- 
times green,  yellow,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  bU«k ;  the  twolait- 
mentioned  colours  are  the  rarest.  Its  lustre  is  adamantine; 
refraction  single  ;  transparent,  but  sometimes  readend 
opaque  by  foreign  matter;  hardness  10,  exceeding  thit 
of  any  other,  and  scratching  every  other  substance;  oviog 
.0  it>  hardness  it  can  be  cut,  or  rather  worn  down,  onlrbf 
rubbing  one  diamond  against  another,  and  it  Is  polished  bf 
the  friction  of  portions  of  the  gem  itself  reduced  to  pov- 
der  ,  it  is  broken  without  difhculty.  The  specific  gnnty 
of  the  diamond  is  3o2;  streak  greyish  ;  fracture  am- 
choidal ;  cleavage  parallel  to  tlie  planes  of  the  regular  ocU- 
hedron,  which  is  its  primary  form,  subject  however  to  nu- 
merous varieties,  and  the  faces  are  freuuently  cur\'ilineiL 
When  rubbed  it  phosphorises,  and  becomes  positivvlf 
electrical,  and  is  therefore  a  non-conductor  of  efecthdtjr. 
When  heated,  wiihout  the  contact  of  air,  it  suffen  i» 
channre,  but  if  ignited  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  totally  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  gas,  proWng  that  it  is  carbon  iaa 
state  of  purity. 

For  ornamental  purposes  diamonds  are  cut  into  two 
shapes :  namely,  rose  diamonds  and  brillianU,  the  former 
being,  for  the  most  part,  made  out  of  the  octahedral  crys- 
tals, and  the  latter  froiu  those  with  curvilinear  &oes.  The 
weight  and  consequently  the  value  of  diamonds  is  estimated  in 
carats,  each  of  which  is  equal  le  3.1 66  grains.  In  the  formft- 
tion  of  either  a  brilliant  or  a  rose  diamond  so  much  is  cutawty 
that  the  weight  of  the  polished  gem  is  not  more  than  half 
that  of  the  rough  crystal  out  of  which  it  was  formed. 

Newton,  considering  the  fact  that  transparent  bodies 
which  are  uninflammaole  refract  light  nearly  in  the  retu 
of  their  density,  while  those  which  are  inflammable  have 
refractive  powers  that  are  greater  than  their  density,  vm 
led  to  conclude  that  the  diamond,  on  account  of  this  gnit 
refractive  power,  was  *  probably  an  unctuous  substance 
coagulated. 

In  1695  experiments  were  made  at  Florence,  whidi 
proved  the  diamond  to  bo  dissipated  by  intense  heat  in  il» 
focus  of  a  burning  lens.  Several  chemists  proved  that  dia- 
monds lost  no  weight  when  heated  without  the  contact  of 
air,  and  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  dissipated  when 
heated  in  it ;  hut  it  was  first  shown  by  Lavoisier  that  ct^ 
bonic  acid  was  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  diamond, 
and  he  concluded  that  it  contained  carbon,  and  bad  great 
analog}'  with  tliis  combustible  body. 

These  researches  were  not  however  sufficient  to  iffarf 
complete  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  diamond ;  but  this  was 
accomplished  by  the  succeeding  experiments  of  Smithion. 
Tennant,  Guy^n  Mor\'eau,  Allen  and  Pepys,  and  Davy.  wh« 
all  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  which  is,  that  although 
there  exists  in  many  respects  so  great  a  difference  between 
the  proi)erties  of  the  diamond  and  charcoal,  they  are  identi- 
cal in  their  chemical  nature.  Thus,  whenever,  by  combus- 
tion, 6  parts  of  charcoal,  or  an  equal  weight  of  diamond,  are 
combined  with  oxygen,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
always  amounts  to  1 6  parts,  and  the  result  of  their  combus- 
tion is  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid* 
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DIAMOND.  The  pencU  diamond  used 
by  glaziers  to  cut  glass  with  is  a  small  frac- 
tured piece  of  diamond.  The  part  of  the  d  ia- 
mond  used  for  cuttine  is  of  a  trapezoidal 
shape,  weighing  about  tbe  60  th  part  of  a  carat, 
and  is  set  in  a  wooden  handle,  which  consists 
of  a  rounded  piece  of  rose- wood  flattened  at 
the  two  sides  to  fit  between  the  sides  of  the 
lore  and  middle  fingers. 

Two  pencil  diamonds  are  now  in  use,  the 
old  and  the  new  or  patent  pencil.  The  old  dia- 
mond is  merely  set  fast  in  a  conical  shoulder. 
A  difficulty  i3  always  experienced  in  cutting 
glass  with  this  sort  of  pencil,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  placing  it  at  once  at  the  proper 
angle  with  the  glass,  su  as  to  make  it  cut  and 
not  scratch.    The  patent  diamond,  of  recent 
invention,  overcomes  this  difficulty.      The 
form  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 
The  peculiarity  consists  in  the  diamond  being 
set  in  a  parullelopiped  shoulder,  b,  b,  the  right 
angle  of  the  lower  end  of  which  is  cut  off 
and  &ams  the  correct  angle  at  which  the  dia- 
mond when  set  will  cut  the  glass.    The  upper  i 
end  of  the  shoulder  swivels  at  h,  but  is     \=f     I     I 
stopped  from  going  too  far  by  the  screw  a.      5*        J* 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  aSn,    '-^ 
of  shifang  the  handle  in  the  hand  when  pkccd    frj      ^^^  c 
against  the  ruler  laid  on  the  glass.     The    ^-^^ 
lower  end  of  the  shoulder,  shoM-ing  the  diamond,  is  repre- 
sented at  (?.    A  large  diamond  is  not  so  fit  fur  the  purpose  of 
cutting  glass  as  a  small  one.      The  diamond  is  usually 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head,  and  is  set  in  a 
nipple  of  brass  or  copper.    It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
diamonds  will  not  wear  out.    In  the  shops  of  wholesale 
glaziers,  where  the  diamond  is  in  constant  requisition,  one 
of  these  instruments  is  worn  down  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  so  as  to  reauire  resetting,  after  which,  with  the 
same  wear,  it  usually  lasts  another  month,  and  then  becomes 
useless.    It  may  be  presumed  that  they  travel  over  some 
miles  of  glass  before  they  are  worn  out.  In  cutting  the  glass, 
care  is  taken  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  diamond,  which 
is  apt  to  scratch  instead  of  cutting  the  glass;  such  heavy 
pressure  also  spoils  the  diamond. 

The  price  of  these  useful  instruments  is,  for  a  coAmon 
pencil  12*.  and  for  a  patent  pencil  18*. 

DIAMOND  HARBOUR,  in  the  river  Hoogly,  about  35 
miles  in  a  direct  line  below  Calcutta,  is  the  place  at  which 
the  large  ships  employed  by  the  East  India  Company  were 
accustomed  to  discharge  their  outward,  and  take  on  board 
the  greater  part  of  their  homeward,  cargoes,  their  loading 
being  completed  in  Saugor  Roads.  Large  warehouses  for 
containing  ships*  stores  have  been  built  here,  and  an  excellent 
raised  road,  or  causeway,  constructed  between  Diamond 
Harbour  and  Calcutta,  passes  through  rice-fields  in  a 
state  of  high  cultivation.  The  station  is  found  to  be  very 
unhealthy,  especially  between  July  and  September,  owing, 
it  is  supposed,  to  the  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
brought  down  by  the  floods  and  allowed  to  stagnate  upon 
the  low  swampy  shore. 

DIA'NA,  a  goddess  who  was  worshipped  in  antient 
Rome  and  Italy.  It  has  been  already  stated  [Bellona] 
that  the  onhr  safe  authority  for  defining  the  attributes  of 
the  Roman  deities  is  the  etymological  origin  of  the  names ; 
and  in  the  same  place  it  was  pointed  out  that  each  element 
of  nature  supplied  the  Romans  with  two  deities,  a  male  and 
a  female.  Thtis  Dianus  and  Diana  are  properly  two  adjec- 
tives, derived  from  dies,  *  day,*  or,  perhaps,  originally 
•  light,'  precisely  as  quotidianus  firom  quotidiey  and  in  this 
way  they  were  |,ho  appropriate  names  of  the  god  and 
goddess  of  light,  the  former  representing  the  sun,  or  greater 
light,  the  latter  the  moon.  Dianus,  by  an  easy  change, 
would  become  Janus,  as  Diana,  we  know,  was  corrupted 
by  the  rustic  population  into  Jana  in  their  hymns  to  the 
new  moon,  beginning  Jana  novella. 

As  the  huntsman  of  Italy  preferred  the  night  for  his 
sport — 

Manet  siib  joTe  fiigido 
Veaator,  teners  conjugis  immemor— 

Diana,  or  the  moon,  naturaljy  became  the  patroness  of 
the  chase,  and  so  of  the  wood.  Again,  in  her  character  as 
goddees  of  light,  her  aid  was  invoked  ^i  parturition.    In 


this  latter  office  she  was  also  called  Lucina,  a  term  of  pre 
cisely  the  same  import  from  luc,  *  light ;'  and  the  identity 
of  the  two  goddesses  is  established  by  the  contracted  form 
Luna,  which,  like  Diana,  is  the  name  of  the  moon. 

Diana  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  another 
near  Aricia.  Indeed  her  worship  belonged  strictly  to 
Latiuni  and  the  plebeians  of  Rome.     [Artemis.] 

DIAN^A.     [Medusa.] 

DIA'N CHORA,  a  genus  of  fossil  conchifers,  established 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  *  Mineral  Concholoi^y.* 

Generic  CAc/rac/er.— Shell  delicale,  adherent,  regular, 
symmetrical,  equilateral,  subauriculated,  ineqnivalve ;  one 
valve  hollowed  within,  convex  without ;  the  other  flat. 
Hinge  consisting  of  two  distant  condyles. 

Cuvier  (Regno  Animal)  places  the  genus  between  Pa- 
chytes  and  l*odopsis,  M.  De  Blainville  between  PUigios- 
toma  and  Podoj)sis,  and  M.  Rang  between  Pecten  and 
Pedum,  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  after 
obser\'ing  that  Pachytes  had  been  formed  at  the  expense  of 
Plagiostoma,  states  that  his  examination  of  the  species  had 
satisfied  him  of  the  identity  of  the  genera,  and  that  the 
same  examination  instituted  with  regard  to  Dianchora  had 
convinced  him  that  the  characters  of  the  last-named  genus 
were  identical  with  those  of  Pachytes  ami  Podopsis,  A 
further  inquiry  terminated  in  the  conclusion  that  the  so- 
called  genera,  Podopsis,  Dianchora^  and  Pachytes,  were 
onlv  Spondyli,  whose  internal  lamina  had  been  dissolved, 
and  had  left  naked  the  external  or  conical  lamina.  [Spon- 
DYLUS.]  The  subjoined  cut  will  convey  to  the  reader  the 
form  of  one  of  the  so-called  species. 


[Dianchora  striata.] 

DIA'NDRIA,  the  second  class  in  the  Linn»an  system  of 
arranging  plants.  It  comprehends  all  genera  with  flowers 
having  only  two  stamens,  provided  the  stamens  are  neither 
unitcfl  at  their  base,  nor  combined  with  the  style  and 
stigma,  nor  separated  from  the  pistil. 

DIANTHUS,  a  beautiful  genus  of  Silenaceous  Dicoty* 
ledonous  plants,  with  a  calyx  closely  covered  at  the  base  by 
two,  three,  or  four,  opposite  pairs  of  decussating  rigid  sharp- 
pointed  bracts.  The  petals  are  always  more  or  less  lace- 
rated at  the  end,  and  in  some  species  are  divided  into  fine 
capillary  segments.  There  are  ten  stamens,  two  styles, 
and  the  capsule  is  one-celled,  with  numerous  black  seeds 
containing  a  straight  embryo.  In  all  cases  the  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  one-ribbed,  sharp  pomted,  and  destitute  of 
all  lateral  reticulated  veining. 

De  Candolle  enumerates  1 1 3  species,  of  which  some  must 
undoubtedly  be  reduced  to  simple  varieties.  They  a.e 
found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
Ireland  to  the  eastern  coast  of  China  and  Japan  ;  two  have 
been  met  with  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  four  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mo^t  of  them  arc  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  with  permanent  leaves  and  stems,  and  henco 
they  OMgnt  perhaps fo  be  considered  underslirubs ;  a  few 
become  woody  and  form  genuine  bushes. 

The  most  remarkable  species  are  D,  barbatus,  or  tbo 
Sweet  William,  a  common  and  very  beautiful  hardy  herba- 
ceous plant,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  D,  CuryttphyUus, 
or  the  Clove  Pink,  so  called  from  its  spicy  fragrance ;  in  its 
wild  state  a  native  of  France  and  England,  in  its  cultivated 
state  the  parent  of  the  Carnation,  Piootee,  and  Pink  of  the 
florists  [Carnation],  and  D,  Libanotts,  the  Syrian  Pink, 
with  the  most  lovely  feathered  petals;  there  are  however  few 
genera  in  which  the  species  are  so  generally  deserving  of  the 
gardener's  care,  for  we  do  not  know  one  that  is  otherwise 
than  beautiful.  The  species  are  however  seldom  seen,  la 
consequence  of  a  difficulty  in  preserving  them  in  a  healthy 
state  in  the  damp  climate  of  Great  Britain. 
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Although  some  of  the  species  are  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain,  by  far  tlie  greatest  number  arc  natives  cf  the 
southern  ^rarts  of  Europe ;  abounding  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black  and  Ca&ipiau  Seas,  inhabiting  rocks,  mountains,  and 
dry  warm  stony  places  most  frequently,  although  occasion- 
ally living  in  sandy  and  damper  places.  Of  our  own  wild 
kinds,  D.  Caryophyllus  only  occurs  upon  old  crumbling 
walls,  such  as  those  which  surround  the  city  of  Norwich, 
others  in  dry  gravelly  places  or  on  limestone  rocks.. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  gardener  must  pay  special 
attention  to  this  peculiarity,  and  guard  by  every  means  in 
hia  power  against  the  access  of  wet,  unless  when  the  plants 
are  m  a  slate  of  free  growth.  In  the  winter,  when  they  arc 
at  rest,  they  bear  moisture  very  impatiently.  It  is  therefore 
either  upon  rockwork  or  in  pots  housed  in  winter  that  the 
species  of  Diant bus  are  best  preserved:  we  remember  in- 
deed to  have  seen  a  plant,  either  D.  deltoideus  or  an  allied 
apecies,  growing  by  a  single  stem  from  a  cleft  in  a  hard  wall 
near  Bristol,  where  it  had  been  established  many  years. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  consist  of  equal 
quantities  of  Rood  fresh  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  horse  dung  and  sand,  the  whole  to  bo 
mixed  well,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  season  before  being 
u»ie:l. 

All  the  species  may  be  propaeated  either  by  seeds  or  by 
the  same  processes  that  are  employed  for  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee.  namely,  by  layering  or  piping.  Layering  is  de- 
cidedly the  surest  method,  as  the  young  shoot  derives 
support  from  the  parent  plant  until  it  has  protruded  root- 
leis  of  its  own  for  nourishment.  In  this  operation,  garden- 
ers generally  practise  a  method  technically  called  tongue- 
ing  which  is  simply  making  a  slit  with  a  knife,  from  a 
little  below  the  joint,  up  through  its  centre,  and  then  care- 
fully pegging  the  young  shoot  down  as  in  the  common  way. 
Pipings  are  a  sort  of  cuttings,  and  will  root  freely  in  a 
melon  or  cucumber  frame,  which  c^n  often  conveniently  be 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  as 
artificial  heat  is  not  essential  to  success,  those  who  have 
not  this  convenience  may  succeed  very  well  with  a  small 
hand'{:;lass. 

If  the  pipings  are  not  in  a  shaded  situation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shade  them  when  the  sun's  rays  are  powerful ; 
because  the  rootlets  are  for  some  time  insufficient  to  supply 
the  stem  with  lluid  enough  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
e\ nitration.  It  is  the  want  of  due  attention  to  this  which 
causes  the  result  of  propagating  the  Dianthus  by  pipings 
to  be  considered  uncertain :  if  snade  and  moisture  are  sup- 
plied for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  there  is  little  risk  of  the 
pipinfTR  not  forming  young  plant*. 

DIAPA'SON,  in  music  (cW,  throughtand  vao&v^  of  all), 
the  interval  of  the  octave,  so  called  because  it  includes  all 
admitted  musical  sounds.  It  likewise  signifies  the  compass 
of  any  voice  or  instrument ;  and  the  French  employ  it  to 
express  what  in  England  is  meant  by  the  term  Concert- 
Pitch,     [CoN'CERT-PlTCH.] 

DIAPASON  STOP,  in  an  organ.     [Organ.] 

DIAPENSIA'CK/K,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  mo- 
nopetalouK  Exogenous  pla.its.  formerly  mixed  with  Con- 
volvulaceaB,  but  in  reality  more  nearly  allied  to  Polemo- 
niaceo}.  Only  two  genera  are  known ;  (hey  consist  of  small 
depressed  half-shrubby  species,  with  the  habit  of  a  minute- 
leaved  Phlox.  Their  calyx  grows  in  a  broken  whorl ;  the 
corolla  has  an  imbricated  a?stivation  with  five  lobas,  and  as 
many  stamens  growing  from  its  margin  in  the  sinuses ;  the 
anthers  have  a  broad  connective,  and  burst  transversely. 
The  ovary  is  three-celled,  with  a  good  many  ovules  grooving 
upon  central  placentae.  Finallv,  the  embryo  lies  across 
the  hilum,  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  albumen.  No  use  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  these  plants.  (See  Lindley's  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  p.  233.) 

DIAPENTR,  in  Greek  music,  the  interval  of  the  Fifth. 

DIAPHANOUS.    [Transparent.] 

DIAPHORETICS,  or  SUDORIFICS,  are  agents 
which  increase  the  natural  exhalation  of  the  skin,  or 
restore  it  when  suppressed.  Nothing  better  exemplifies 
the  doctrine  that  remedies  are  only  relative  agents  than 
this  class  of  medicines,  as  their  power  to  produce  perspira- 
tions depends  invariably  upon  the  state  of  the  patient  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  such  as  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  of  the  air  by  which  he  is  sur^ 
rounded.  Many  medicines  which  cause  a  How  of  perspira- 
1k)u  when  the  piatient  is  kept  wann>  will  produce,  when  he 


is  m  a  cool  temperature,  an  increased  action  of  the  kid 
neys  and  an  augmented  secretion  of  urine. 

Their  effects  as  diaphoretics  are  attempted  to  be  accouateil 
for  by  reference  to  two  principles;  1,  by  increasing  the 
action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels ;  2,  by  increasing  the  w 
cular  action  of  the  whole  system.  Those  aii^thoretk 
remedies  which  seem  to  act  according  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple produce  their  offects  either  by  external  applicatioo, 
such  as  the  stimulus  of  heat,  especially  as  proved  by  the 
hot-air  bath,  or  as  medicinal  substances  which  enter  tlie 
circulation  and  stimulate  the  cutaneous  vessels  by  contact, 
such  as  mercurial  preparations,  some  saline  diaphoretici» 
and,  most  markedly,  sulphur,  which  is  evidently  earned 
undecomi)osed  to  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  excreted  b^ 
them ;  or,  lastly,  by  acting  on  the  surface  sympatheticiQy 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  such  as  warm  drinks 
antimonial  preparations,  &c. 

Tliose  diaphoretic  agents  which  seem  to  act  according  to 
the  second  principle  are:— \iolent  muscular  exercise,  c«- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  guiacum,  alcoholic  stimulants,  &c. 

Diaphoretics  are  in  general  used  to  restore  the  cutanems 
discharge  when,  from  the  action  of  cold  or  wet  upon  the 
system,  it  has  been  suppressed,  and  accordingly  they  ne 
useful  in  common  catarrh,  rheumatism,  or  diarrhoea  po- 
cecding  from  cold.  They  are  likewise  of  great  service  ■ 
fevers,  the  restoration  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  if  it  be 
warm  and  gentle,  not  cold  and  clammy,  often  profvin; 
critical,  and  the  precursor  of  recovery.  In  many  cutaneoo* 
diseases  diaphoretics  are  valuable  agents,  and  for  this  pw- 
pose  baths,  either  the  natural  warm  batlis  or  vapour  botb, 
aroused;  but  in  such  diseases  the  perspiration  produced 
by  exercise,  or  during  a  course  of  training,  is  decidedly  the 
best  diaphoretic.  Some  forms  of  indigestion  are  relirrcd 
or  cured  by  causing  an  increased  action  of  the  skiai,  to 
effect  which  exercise  is  likewise  the  best  agent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  profiise  and  viiliiif 
perspirations  which  accompany  the  hectic  of  consiiiBptiuD 
are  frequently  more  effectually  checked  by  diaphoratici, 
especially  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  than  by  mj 
other  means.     (Young  on  Consumption.) 

DIAPHRAGM  iha^pay^ia),  scfdum  tronsvemm,  inm- 
verse  partition,  midriff,  a  circular  muscle,  placed  te- 
tween  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  forming  a  movable  yu- 
tition  between  these  two  great  cavities.  Its  boim 
which  are  broad  and  fleshy,  are  movable ;  its  central  wr- 
tion,  which  Ls  tendinous,  is  fixed  and  immovable.  Wmo 
not  in  action,  its  upper  surface,  or  that  towards  the  tkom. 
is  convex,  presents  the  a|  pea  ranee  of  an  arch,  whkh 
reaches  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib,  and  is  covered  by  the 
pleura,  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  thonx. 
Its  under  surface,  or  that  towards  the  abdomen,  is  conaTC, 
and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  membrane  vhieh 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  perforated  by  sevenl 
apertures,  through  which  important  organs  pass  from  the 
thorax  into  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  abdomen  into  tbe 
thorax.  In  its  tendinous  portion,  between  what  is  called  its 
crura  or  legs,  there  is  an  oval  aperture  through  which  dw 
aorta,  or  great  artery  of  the  trunk,  passes  from  the  thonx 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  thoiacic  duct  enters  from  the 
abdomen  into  the  thorax.  A  little  above  this  and  to  the 
left  of  it,  in  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  is  in 
aperture  through  which  the  (esophagus  passes  in  its  oourse 
from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
diaphragm,  in  its  tendinous  portion,  is  a  third  aperture, 
through  whiah  the  inferior  vena  cava  passes  from  the  ah> 
domen  to  the  heart. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  of  extreme  complexity  in  iti 
structure,  and,  next  to  the  heart,  performs  the  moot  in- 
portant  function  of  any  muscle  in  the  body.  Its  DMKt 
important  oflice  is  connected  with  the  function  of  refpiit- 
tion,  and  it  is  the  principal  agent  both  in  enlarging  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration,  and  in  diminishing  it 
in  expiration.  These  actions  it  performs  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  all  muscles.  When  in  the  state  of 
relaxation,  as  in  expiration,  its  broad,  lateral,  movable 
borders  present  an  expanded  arch,  the  convexity  of  wbcb 
reaches,  as  has  been  stated,  as  hi^h  as  the  fourth  ni; 
when  in  action,  as  in  the  state  of  inspiration,  the  fibre* 
composing  the  lateral  borders  contract,  whence  this  movable 
partition  descends,  until,  from  the  form  of  an  arch,  it  pie- 
sents  a  plane  surface,  ineareasing  tbe  capaci^  of  the  thonx 
by  all  the  space  that  intervenes  b«tweeii  the  Iburth  lib  ftvd 


th9  lowest  j>mnt  fo  which  the  diApbragm  is  ca|>ftble  of  de- 
scendinjj.  The  fibres  Ihen  relaxing,  the  movable  borders  are 
pushed  itp  by  the  rontraciion  of  the  powerful  muscles  of  the 
abdomen^  until  the  diaphragm  agam  a^ssumes  the  form  of 
an  arch,  diininishing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  by  all  the 
i<pacc  that  intenenes  between  the  lowest  point  to  which  it 
descends  and  the  fourth  hb.  Tbeise  alternate  actions, 
iwhich  are  performed  in  regular  and  unintenrtipted  sue- 
cession,  day  and  nij^ht,  during  our  sleeping  and  our  wakings 
I  Incurs,  from  the  mDtnent  of  birth  to  that^of  death,  consti- 
tute the  principal  portion  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
function  ot*  respiration  or  brealhinv^,  by  which  air  nnd  blood 
flow  to  and  from  the  luniks.  During  these  actions  the 
rciitral  portion  of  the  diaphni^m,  on  which  the  heart  rests, 
and  to  which  the  ponrardtum  is  attached,  never  moves ;  so 
ihftt  though  the  di.iphra^m  is  in  constant  motion,  it  never 
disturbs  the  fiction  of  the  heart,  which  it  a^fiiMts  in  support- 
inar,  and  the  function  of  the  circulation  is  not  disordered  by 
the  movements  which  arc  indispensable  to  the  function  of 
respiration. 

There  is  a  fixed  relation  between  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  of  the  ahdoraintil  muscles.  When  the  dia- 
phra!:*Tm  contracts*  the  abdommal  mnst*les  relax  ;  when  the 
abdominal  mnsclcs  relax,  the  diaphragm  contracts.  The 
diaphragm  is  the  antagonist  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in 
inspiration;  but  it  acts  in  concert  with  them  in  vomitings 
in  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  and  of  the 
tirinary  bladder^  and  in  assisting  the  expukion  of  the  frrtus 
in  parturition.  To  produce  the  respiratory  movements,  nnd 
to  assist  In  the  expnlHion  of  the  fa?ces,  the  urine,  and  the 
foetus,  may  be  considered  the  natural  and  regular  otiices  of 
the  diaphragm ;  but  it  conduces  to  the  performance  of 
'many  other  actions.  It  is  the  principal  agent  in  vomiting, 
•yawning,  coughing,  laughing,  crying,  and  in  hiccup,  which 
inav  be  regiirded  a»  its  more  powerful  and  irregular 
actions . 

DIARBEKR,  more  properly  DEY-A'R  BKKR  (the 
tents  or  dwellings  of  BekrK  a'  town  In  Al-jcElrah  (the 
peTtinsula)^  is  situated  about  38'  N.  lat.  and '40"  E.  long. 
It  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
TiJ^ris,  the  intervening  space  heinc  occupied  by  gardens. 
The  area  of  the  town  is  considerable ;  the  walls  are  lofty 
nnd  s-ubstantial,  and  surmounted  by  a  castellated  parapet. 
Formerly  the  towii  was  inhabited  by  40,U00  families,  liad 
extensive  manufactures,  especially  of  cotton  gooflA,  and 
carried  on  a  ver}'  active  commerce  with  India,  through 
Bagdad,  and  with  Europe  through  Aleppo,  But  the  fertile 
jHain,  150  miles  in  lenjsrth,  on  which  it  stands,  has  in  later 
times  been  laid  waMe  by  the  invasion  of  the  Kurds;  the 
commerce  with  Bagdad  js  aniiihilnted,  nnd  that  with  Aleppo 
reduced  to  insignificance.  Still  it  cimtains  about  mm 
fftmilics  (1500  are  Armenian,  85  Catholic,  70  Greek,  50 
I  Jews,  and  6300  Turkish),  and  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  leather,  eBpccially  morocco.  It  is  the  scat  of  a 
Jacobite  patriarch  and  a  Neslorian  arcbbbbop.  The  Tigris 
rannot  be  u.sed  as  a  means  of  transport  so  high  up  as  Drar- 
bekr;  but  raAs  of  limber  are  someiimes  floated  down  from 
the  mountains  ahoTe  the  town.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
antient  town  of  Constantia  stoorl  on  tlie  site,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  Diarbekr.  (Brant,  in  London  Geogr. 
Jotirnal,  vol,  vt,> 

DlARRHQiA  i^mfipmct),  flux,  Inoseness,  purging,  the 
frequent  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  mure  licjuid  stools 
than  natural.  The  most  ob%ious  and  common  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  direct  application  of  some  stimulating  sub- 
stance to  the  inner  or  mucous  surface  of  some  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  as  articles  of  food  and  dnnk  of  too 
stimulating  a  quality,  or,  though  wholesome  in  kind,  taken 

!  in  too  large  a  quantity.  Undressed  or  indige^itihlo  vege- 
tables, whether  acid  or  sweet,  cucumbers,  melons,  mush- 
rooms,  different  kinds  of  salads,  fruits,  especially  plums, 
stale  and  decayed  Tegetables,  animal  food  approaching  to 
I  the  putrescent  state,  as  stale  fish,  high  game,  &c,  contain 
.♦  matters  cither  not  easily  digested,  or  i^heti  dige^^tcd  of  so 
b  stimulating  a  quality  as  to  irritate  the  mucous  surface  of 
f  the  iuiestine,  and  to  produce  diarrhcBa.  Water  tnmtc<l 
|»  iFilh  putrid  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  or  loaded  with 
I  certain  kinds  of  living  or  dead  animalcules,  is  no  uncom* 
}  mon  cause  of  diarr!ia?a.  When  a  great  mixture  of  different 
j*  kinds  of  food  and  drink*  in  large  quantities,  (hotigh  whole- 
I  90me  in  kind.  Is  taken  into  the  stomach  at  one  meal,  it 
oA«n  produces  a  sudden  attack  of  diarrhtBa.  Even  a  draught 
uf  cold  water,  beer,  or  milki  especially  if  the  individual 


be  oyerheated  at  the  time,  will  ofteti  almost  immediately 
occasion  the^ame  result.  Many  medicines  and  poiwins  am 
substances  which  prove  directly  and  powerfully  irritating 
to  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  large  class  of  purgarive 
medicines  and  the  poisons  called  irritants  are  of  this  kind. 
Purgative  medicines,  given  in  a  certain  quantity  and  at  cer- 
tainintervftls  ascertained  by  experience,  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  diarrlicpa,  which  the  physician  purposely  cxeitea 
for  the  af-eompll^hment  of  various  objects.  Given  in  %ery 
large  doses,  or  in  ordinary  doses  when  the  system  is  in  a 
state  of  peculiar  irritability,  they  sometime**  occasion  an 
excessive  diarrhcpa,  which  continues  longer  than  usual, 
and  so  produce  that  species  of  diarrhcea  irhich  is  called 
hypercatharsis. 

In  the  stale  of  health  various  fluids  are  poured  into  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  aliment  and  assistmg  in  its  assimilation.  To  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  they  are  secreted  from  the 
common  mass  of  blood,  these  fluids  must  be  in  certain 
quHutity,  and  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  stimulating 
]Ki%ver.  But  in  various  states  of  the  system,  from  being 
bland  in  their  sensible  properties,  and  only  moflerately 
stimulating  in  tlicir  physiological  action,  they  become 
greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  highly  irntnting  in 
quality.  Of  Ihcso  (luids  the  principal  are  .the  gastric, 
tno  intestinal,  the  pancreatic,  and  the  biliar\^  The  sc* 
cretion  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  alteretl  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  in  cou^equence  of  which  it  may  be 
incapable  of  properly  dissolvinf^  the  aliment,  which  there- 
fore may  bo  sent  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  in 
an  acrid  and  irritating  state,  and  so  produce  diarrhcca. 
The  pancreatic  juice  may  also  be  altered  in  quantity  and 
r|Uali!y,  and  become  highly  irrilatmg;  and  the  bile  is  some- 
times poure<l  out  in  greater  quantity  than  usual,  and  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  acrid  quality,  and  in  both  ways  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  diarrhrea.  Moreover,  the  entire  surfoce  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  is  crowded  with  secreting  organs, 
mucous  follicles,  from  which  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  constantly 
poured  out,  constituting  the  chief  portion  of  the  evacua- 
tions passed  when  little  or  no  food  has  been  taken,  and 
which  probably  also  atfords  the  principal  part  of  the  matter 
of  the  liquid  stools  that  occur  in  diarrnoea.  In  m?iny  utates 
of  the  systemi  and  from  numerous  irritating  s\il  ap- 

plied to  their  surfaces,  the  secretion  of  these  bo- 1  ff 

exresRive  in  degree,  and  highly  acrid  and  irritiujng  m  its 
nature. 

TI10  quantity  of  matter  from  this  source  may  be  inde- 
finitely increased  by  whatever  Ib  capable  of  occasioning  a 
greater  etllux  of  blood  than  natural  to  the  murojis  ^nrTjire 
of  the  uUnicntary  canal,     Hence  it  may  be  s  i-d 

by  riJ!  the*  other  causes  of diarrhcea— indigestible  t  l,^, 

SO'  Ti  too  large  a  quantity,  disordered  stales  of  the 

di.  lids,  &c.,  and  from  increased  afflux  of  fluidg 

froia  oihor  parts  of  the  system,  as  from  cold  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  suppressing  perspiration,  which 
may  determine  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  to  the  intestines. 
Great  alternations  of  temperature  will,  in  many  constjtu- 
tion^  produce  the  same  result.  Suppressed  evacuations, 
checked  menstruation,  the  retrocession  of  eruptive  diseases, 
as  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  are  often  immediately  followed 
by  diarrha*a.  Even  mental  emotion  is  capable  of  producing 
it  in  some  irritable  and  nervous  constitutions  to  a  great 
degree ;  and  when  under  the  intluence  of  such  emotions, 
the  slightest  excess  in  food  or  drink,  or  the  slightest  quan* 
tit>'  of  irritating  aliment,  will  Ixy  succeeded  by  numerous 
and  liquid  stools.  Irritation  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body 
often  induces  increased  action  of  the  intestines  and  occa^ 
sions  diarrbcca,  as  the  irritation  of  the  gum  in  dentition. 
The  mucous  surface  of  the  whole  ahmentary  canal  is  highly 
sensitive  and  irritable  in  infants  and  children,  and  food  im- 
proper in  quantity  or  quality  is  exceedingly  apt  to  induce 
diarrhoea  in  them,  and  if  the  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  from  this  c^iuso  be  kept  up  bing,  irreparable  and 
fatal  disease  is  sure  to  be  induced.  Slight  errors  in  diet 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  e%'en  an  irritable  state  of 
mind,  will  diivordor  her  milk  10  such  a  d^gnw  as  to  produce 
diiitrcssing  dmrrhoDa  in  her  infant  The  e%eitubihty  of  the 
capillar)'  arteries,  the  mobility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  whole  nervous  system  during  the  early 
poriocU  of  life,  render  the  voung  mucli  more  susceptible  to  all 
the  causes  of  diarrhcea  than  the  adolescent  and  the  adult; 
and  the  more  tender  the  age  the  greater  this  susceptibility. 

By  whatever  cause  diarrhcsa  may  be  excited,  it  is  aeldom 
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that  the  increased  discharge  of  liquid  stools  from  the  in- 
testines is  the  only  symptom  present.      It  is  commonly 
preceded  hy  nausea,  and  in  general  more  or  less  uneasiness 
IS  felt    in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  severe  griping  pain,  often  accompanied  with 
Hatulcnce.    In  severe  cases,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  and 
even  tender  to  the  touch ;  the  nausea  passes  into  vomiting, 
and  the  pain,  especially  around  the  navel  or  in  the  tourse 
of  the  colon,  becomes   intense,  somewhat  relieved,  per- 
haps,  after    each    evacuation,   but   soon    returning   with 
undiminished  severity.    The  number  of  evacuations  may 
vary   from   three  or    four    to    twenty  or    thirty  in    the 
twenty-four  hours.     Of   courtsc    the    sudden  loss    of  so 
large  a   portion  of  the  more  lluid  part  of  the  blood  as 
is  contained    in    these  watery  evacuations,  deprives  the 
system  of  a  prpportionate  quantity  of  stimulating  and  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  accordingly  there  is  often  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  and  a  striking  expression  in  the  counte- 
nance and  attitude  of  languor  an<l  debility.   In  slight  cases, 
the  pulse  is  little  if  at  all  affcctctl ;    but  when  the  pain  is 
severe  and  the  discharges  copious,  the  pulse  is  quickened, 
and  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  attack  is  generally  small, 
weak,  and  much  increased  in  frequency.     The  tongue  is 
loaded,  and  in  certain  forms  of  the  disease  is  intensely  red 
at  the  edges  and  tip,  and  the  papilla)  are  large,  prominent, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  shining  through  a  thick  coat  of 
fur.    The  urine  is  generally  dimhiij^hed  in  quantity.     The 
skin,  at  first  hot,  towards  the  termination  of  the  attack  is 
unusually  cold  and  chilly,  and  is  peculiarly  incapable  of 
resisting   the   influence  of  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere. 
Every  observant  physician  must  be  able  to  recal  instances 
which  have  occurred  in  his  practice,  in  which  intlamniation 
of  some  vital  organ  was  set  up,  or  perhaps  the  foundation 
of  consumption  laid,  from  the  patient  having  imprudently 
gone  out  on  a  cold  and  wet  day  after  having  taken  pur- 
gative medicine,  or  when  labouring  under  diarrhoea  sponta- 
neously induced. 

The  nature  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  evacuations 
varies  remarkably,  and  affords  important  indications  of  the 
seat  and  state  of  the  disease.  Several  varieties  of  the 
disease  have  indeed  been  founded  on  those  appearances, 
and  diarrhcea  has  accordingly  been  divided  into  fa>culent, 
bilious,  mucous,  serous,  chylous,  lientieric,  &c.,  but  the 
causes  of  the  disease  afford  more  fixed  and  determinate 
characters  for  its  distribution  into  species.  Of  these  there 
are  commonly  enumerated  the  following: — diarrhoea  cra- 
pulosch  from  food  improper  in  quality  or  quantity ;  diarrhoea 
biliosa,  from  bile  more  abundant  or  more  acrid  than 
natural,  as  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  co-ope- 
rating with  errors  in  diet ;  diarrhoea  serosa,  from  increased 
vasciuar  action  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimantary 
canal,  induced  by  whatever  occasions  a  preternaluiil  afflux 
of  blood  to  the  mucous  surface ;  diarrhoea  mucosa^  from  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  mucoud  follicles,  which  may  be 
induced  by  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of 
diarrhoea ;  diarrhoea  lienterica,  the  aliment  passing  in  the 
evacuations  almost  unaltered,  occurring  principally  in 
children  about  the  first,  and  between  the  first  and  second 
dentition,  and  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes 
of  diarrhoea. 

The  duratbn  of  this  disease  must  of  course  be  mate- 
rially influenced  by  the  persistancc  of  the  cause  that  excites 
it.  Its  ordinary  varieties  being  generally  dependent  on 
temporary  causes,  are  of  short  duration ;  but  the  increased 
secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver,  and  of  mucus  by  the  mucous 
follicles,  and  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  from 
dentition,  may  be  protracted  to  an  indefinite  period ;  and 
the  disease  dependent  on  the  excited  state  of  these  organs 
may  consequently  become  chronic,  continuing  for  months 
together  to  harass  the  patient  and  enfeeble  the  constitution. 
In  these  cases,  when  a  cure  is  apparently  efiected,  very 
slight  causes  are  capable  of  bringing  back  the  disease ;  and 
during  the  period  of  convalescence  the  utmost  caution  is 
always  necessary  to  avoid  errors  in  diet  and  any  exposure  to 
colder  wet. 

The  immediate  danger  from  a  very  severe  attack  of 
diarrhoea,  or  from  its  passing  from  the  acute  into  the 
chronic  state,  is,  that  it  should  terminate  in  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  (enteritis) ;  or  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  bowels  (dysentery) ;  or  intus-susccp- 
tion  (the  passing  of  one  convolution  of  the  intestines  into 
another)}  inc^uced  by  the  increased  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels  I  or  enlargement,  harde{iing>  and  obstruction  of  the 


mesenteric  glands,  and  the  consequent  wasting  of  the  bodv 
(marasmus),  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disea&e  by 
which  the  existence  of  infants  and  children  is  cut  short. 

There  are  several  diseases  with  which  diarrhoea  may  be 
confounded,  from  which  it  is  important  that  it  should  hn 
distinguished.  From  the  far  more  serious  malady  termed 
dysentery  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fever,  bv 
the  absence  of  blood  in  the  evacuations,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  painfal,  distressing,  and  ineffectual  desire  to  e^-acuat^ 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  which  is  called  tenesmus.  It  ii 
distinguished  from  cholera  by  the  absence  of  spasms  of 
the  muscles,  so  constant  and  distressing  in  the  latter 
disease,  by  the  slighter  degree  or  the  total  absence  of 
vomiting,  and  by  the  milder  character  and  the  much  leu 
rapid  progress  of  the  entire  disease.  But  the  bilious  and 
even  the  pestilential  cholera  frequently  commence  with  one 
or  other  of  the  preceding  forms  of  diarrhoea.  Life  oflen 
depends  on  the  clearness  and  promptitude  with  which 
the  diagnosis  is  made  between  diarrhoea  from  irritation, 
constituting  the  crapulous  and  bilious  forms  of  the  disease, 
and  the  diarrha'a  from  inflammation,  which  ofken  appears 
under  the  serous  and  mu(;ous  forms.  The  diagnosis  ij 
chiefly  to  be  drawn  from  the  marked  diflferenco  in  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  when  the  diarrhoea  is  the  consequenee 
of  an  inflammatory  slate  of  the  internal  surface  of  tte 
intestines.  In  this  case  there  is  always  present  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  fever ;  the  skin  is  hot,  or  alternately  hoi 
and  chilly  ;  the  pulse  is  more  or  less  excited,  and  the 
strength  prostrate,  llic  pain  in  the  bowels  is  ubscuie  and 
dull  rather  than  griping,  the  abdomen  is  tender  on  pres&are, 
and  it  is  in  this  case  more  especially  that  the  tongue  is 
preternaturally  red  at  the  edges  and  the  tip,  and  that  it« 
papilla)  are  enlarged  and  red. 

Though  diarrhoea  is  often  a  trifling  disease,  and  even  a 
remedial  means  adopted  by  nature  to  prevent  the  oecar- 
rence  of  more  serious  evils,  yet  the  serous  and  mucous 
forms  of  it,  more  especially  when  they  pass  into  a  chrome 
state,  are  apt  to  terminate  in  dangerous  and  fatal  maladies, 
and  their  management  requires  great  and  persevering  care. 
Instances  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  which  the  ultimate 
event  proves  fatal,  in  consequence  of  their  neglect,  or  of 
the  medical  treatment  and  the  remedies  being  injadieions. 
Indoed  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  in  [general  requirw 
much  discrimination,  for  a  very  trifling  form  of  it  is  easdr 
converted  by  mismanagement  into  a  highly  dangerous 
disease.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  detect  the  exact  nature 
of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  exact  condition  of  the  excited 
organ,  which  alono  can  guide  to  the  selection  of  one  of 
two  opposite  plans  of  treatment,  the  administration  of  pur- 
gative or  of  opiate  medicines.  If  the  irritation  arise  from 
too  large  a  quantity  of  stimulating  food  and  drink,  ^(i* 
nence  alone  is  sutficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  if,  notwith- 
standing tlie  abstinence  from  food,  the  disease  continue,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  irritation  be  kept  up 
by  the  retention  of  irritating -^matters,  or  whether  the  ali- 
mentary canal  itself  be  in  a  preternaturally  irritable  and 
excited  state.  If  the  former,  purgative  medicine  of  sodm 
kind  or  other  is  indispensable,  but  the  choice  of  the 
purgative  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifierence.  It 
should  have  the  power  of  evacuating  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  without  irritating  the  mucous  surface.  For  thii 
purpose  castor  oil  is  one  of  the  best  medicines ;  or,  if  a 
somewhat  stronger  purgative  be  required,  infusion  of  senna 
with  manna.  It  is  often  attended  with  the  best  effects  to 
combine  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  with  the  aperient.  When 
the  irritating  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
removed,  a  mild  and  frequenlly  repeated  sedative  should  be 
prescribed,  one  of  the  best  of  which  consists  of  two  drachras 
of  almond  oil  with  two  drachms  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic 
in  an  ounce  of  rose  or  peppermint  water,  witli  Irom  five  to 
ten  drops  (according  to  the  severity  of  the  case)  of  laud- 
anum or  half  a  dram  or  more  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus. 
If  the  secretions  are  disordered,  five  grains  of  blue  pill  or  ol 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  taken  every  night,  or 
every  other  night,  at  bed-tune,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor 
oil,  containing  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  the  morning  fol- 
lowin.:^,  will  soon  restore  them  to  a  healthy  state.  Of  course 
the  diet  should  consist  only  of  the  mildest  alimentary  sub- 
stances;  for  as  long  as  the  alimentary  canal  continues  ini- 
table,  fo;)d  and  drink,  even  of  the  ordinary  stimulating 
properties,  will  keep  up  pr  re-excite  the  diarrhoea. 
Iho  exciting  cause  of  the  biliary  variety  of  diarrh<Eaif 


present  any  indic4>ilioni*  of  thii?.  lilood-letling,  or  local 
blffCMiing  by  cupping  or  lt?echt**,  mutt  prei'odu  nil  other 
remedies ;  and  ibt*  ah'ttrnction  of  bIcKwl  must  be  rei3eale<i 
at  Bhort  iiitei'vivls  uniil  t ho  mttamroatory  state  of  the  liver 
is  removed;  tlmn  luild  mercurials,  wilh  mild  purgatives, 
are  necessary.  This  h  hy  no  incani  a  variety  of  diarrhcca 
vlttch  can  be  cured  by  opiates.  The  exhibition  of  any 
remedies  of  this  chi&s»  w hie h^  when  j    '  '  -agoa, 

are  sometimes  hii^hly  odvantageous.  r  >r  dis- 

crimination and  skill.  In  the  serous  aii«i  mui  ..k^>  ui.urbiBa, 
when  there  h  present  no  propur  fieeulent  matter,  all  this 
Bftving  been  previously  discharged*  it  in  absurd  to  give 
piLrgatives;  such  medicines  can  only  still  further  uritate 
the  over-excited  ori^ns.  Leeches  to  the  ubdomen*  the 
warm  bath,  demulcetits  with  opiates,  the  clialk  rabttiurl?, 
find  the  strictest  regulation  of  the  diet,  are  necessary. 

The  diarrlicBLi,  «o  eajijiy  excited,  so  constantly  present,  in 
infanls  and  younp  chddren,  requires  a  peculiarly  cautious 
manascemeut.  When  it  is  connected i^ith  dentition  it  is 
pregnant  with  danj^er  to  stop  the  discharge,  or  even  to  re- 
strain it,  unless  it  become  excessive,  and  then  it  should  be 
nio<lerated,  not  stopped ;  and  the  mildest  means  should  be 
employed  to  accomplish  this  object,  which  should  never  be 
attempted  without  at  the  &ame  time  paying  the  strictest 
Attention  to  the  diet,  air,  and  exercise  of  the  child.  Death 
as  often  produced  in  infants  at  this  critical  period  of  the 
infant  s  life  by  tho  exhibition  of  opiate's  to  stop  this  dis- 
charge. The  proper  remedies  are  the  clioice  of  the  blandest 
articles  of  fuo*!,  the  avoidance  of  over^fecding-,  iMfo  or  three 
grains  of  hrdrargyrum  cum  creta  at  night,  and  the  tepid 
ibath. 

It  would  swell  this  article  much  beyond  our  limits  to 

enter  into  a  full  account  of  uU  the  precautions  which  are 

leeessftryon  the  part  of  the  mother  and  nurse,  as  well  as 

^  the  medical  practitioner,  in  relation  to  this  very  important 

nbjecf.     All  that   is  po-isiblo  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 

points  {>f  e^i)^ehlial  iraportunce* 

UIARY.  from  the  Ltirin  Diartum,  v/^-f^-  —-  ■  f-'>TTi 
/>i>f»  a  day.     The  oni^inal  and  proper  I 

r)i>tfi/i!it  iiMsniK'  till'  Ruinnns  was  the  (L. .,..-„„...  i„_..io 

wc.e,  as  Mrtifdrunm  was  their 
■■nm  was  another  worfl  for  tli© 
samu  Unnjjf.  [Al:t;w  Diur;«a.]  In  later  times  howevOT 
Either  word  came  to  bo  used  fur  a  nt>t6-b<K)k«  or  other  regis* 
fer  of  daily  occurrence*,  which  htid  formerly  been  called 
4«fler  the  Greek)  an  ephemeris.  It  is  only  m  the  sense  of 
daily  register  that  the  word  diary  is  used  in  English ; 
^d*  naturally  enought  it  is  commonly  understood  to  imply 
tpeeil^cally  a  register  of  occurrences  in  which  the  writer  has 
inad  a  personal  share,  or  which  have  at  lea«t  in  some  sort 
under  his  own  observation  by  havinjr  happened  in  his 
time.  For  instance,  although  a  history  of  the  trans- 
om of  a  former  a§e,  composed  in  a  purii^Mjlir  form, 
it  be  entitled  annalfi^nnch  &  htttor>\  h  nute. 

id  ucarecly  in  any  case  receive  tht-  rmni  \ .     A 

'Sfliry  iH  etymolot^ically  the  same  -k  or 

^nal;  the  latter  word  being  a  >  liur- 

i,  an  diary  is  of  tho  synonymous  u 
ttage.  The  French  language  has  ot  I 
-itahan,  like  the  English,  lia^  both  luriiii,  diuno  lium 
114771.  friornale  trom  diumunin  both  ultimately  from  dins, 
ilASt  IIl'SMA,   a   turm  employed   in   antient   and  in 
cpcculatiw  mu^jr,  but  not  in   practical  use  among  modem 
tniisiciaiK-i,    It  iik  the   half  of  a  minor  semitone  or  diesis. 

{DlKStS,] 

DIASTOTORA.    [Polypi aria  MBitBRA?rACi«A.} 
1>!A8TVLE.    [CtviL  ARcniTfiCTDliE.  vol.  vii.,  p.  ii'oj 
IA^STYLIS^  a  genus  of  crustaceans  established  by  Mr. 

^r^ric  CAaracttfT. — Four  aniennee  placed  nearly  on  the 
FiaTOc  line;  tho  intermediate  ant ennoo  bifidt  having  a  pe- 
Jdttncle  of  three  joints,  the  external  simple,  with  tho  first 
Ijoiut  luiig^,  and  without  a  scale.  Extenial  jauy-feet  wry 
llargG,  perliform.  very  much  approximated  to  the  front,  uith 
[the  first  joint  Inn.  '  mprt^fised,  and  the  'jf' 
imall*  cylindrical.  v  equal.     Cffrnrift 

c«jincnts.  of  i\  I  V  *' " 

Iher.  is  temii! 

l'i>Strit{ri    '  ' 

i/^^t;   til 

[ter  than     .  .       ,       .       .  -. 

iin^ted  in  a  i>oiiit ;  thoMe  of  the  tbtrd,  £»unh,  and  fifth  j 


pairs  raised,  pointed,  without  a  nail,  and  terii 

!*trung  hair^,    Abdomm  narrower  than  the /Ao/  1 

nf  SIX  wgments,  the  two  hut  of  which  support  i 

feet.     Tail  biarticulated.  provided  on  ench  sirli-  i 

seg^ment  with  a  single  bifid  style,  and  on  the  eA.lrciuity  of 

the  second  with  a  simple  cylindncal  style. 

Example,  Diastifiu  ttreiiahun  ^  Icn^^th  one-tlfth  of  an 
inch.     Loecdify^  tho  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Mr,  Say  is  of  opinion  that  tho   C  '  '       ,f 

Montagu,  from  the  English  coasta,  <  ,< 

of  GmeUn.  from  those  of  Norway,  ou^ut  lu  uu  rtit.i[t:ij  iu 
thi»  genus. 

DIATES'SARON,  m  Greek  music^  the  interval  of  the 
Fourth. 

DlATON'ICi  in  music  (fid,  throu^K  and  rdyoc,  a  tone), 
a  term  applied  to  the  first  of  the  three  antient  genera,  and 
of  the  three  modem  scales,  but  in  both  caAes  rather  im* 
properly,  because  the  intervals  of  the  Greek  genus  and  of 
the  scale  now  in  use  coiiiiist  not  only  of  tones,  but  also  of 
semitones.  The  Major  Diatonic  Seaie  of  the  moderns 
proceeds  thus : — 


i 


3r^:X 


toti«>,    ttfmUmx*,    loaf,    («q9,    tone*    •cnilUiDe. 

t^enus  of  the  Greeks,  as  exhibit  *1  '-^  n,M|j. 
:npri^^d   five   tones   and  twn 
1:  that  of  the  Lydijin  mode,  ii'  ■  „  to 

us  of  t/w  Noyai  Sonfty, 


Th*>  T^iUnnii 

dii; 

Sir   Francis    s 

I7(50)t   correal    ;   1    i  .  -rk  the  position  of  the  in* 

ter\^als,  to  our  m  I  i -scale.    [Scalk.] 

DIAZO^A.     ,  .v%  vol.  v.,  p.  259.] 

DIBDIN»  CHAKLES,  in  whose  person  the  British 
hard  may  be  &flid  to  hare  been  revivecl,  bad  his  birth  at 
St>'i  '  ''■'  V    V      ;         ^ is  grandfather,  a 

ot>i  that  bears    hi?* 

nuuii.  *rn.ii  iMiiiiiit  ^-va^  ij.-iii,  iir^  lusher  had  reached 
her  fiftieth  year,  and  he  was  her  eighteenth  child.  H<^  hod 
a  broilier,  Thonn-  tiviiiji-imu.  vr  ,rs  older  th?t'»  i""»--1l', 
on  who -;«*  death   Iv  il  ballad,  i 

Bowling.'    This  ^  :  im  of  an  h  .a- 

loan,  and  father  of  Thomas  Frognail  Dibdin,  D.l>, 

The  snhject  of  the  pn^scnt  notice  was  educated  at  Win* 
Chester,  and  origit  ned  for  the  clerical  profession, 

but   his  \ny^y  for  I  lominntM,  and  after  receiving 

some    is  ri\   Kent,  organiist  of 

Winchr  »  London,  iind  r^tim- 

m*  m,  at  the  •     V  if 

fii\  I   at  Co\i  II 

the       1  .      l»y     himself,     rmn  n      ilw 

^'^'  /  '  ^  after  ho  appeared  as  an 

actor,  a;.-.    ..,.  ,   -,.  .  ,  .•    ,     ....    ...  "It. -j   Af.irr.,i,  m    In.    .'^«n 

/WAx^/r.     In  1778  ho  l»ecamc  iii  i 

Garden  theatre,  at  a  salnrv  ^tf  i.  |[ 

the  yenr  1782  ho  built  ,1 

under  the  name  of  tlK-  [-i 

management  about  three*  or  lour  >*ii*rti.     In  i*b^  he  pub- 
lished his  Afttst>rd  Tour,  in  one  vol.  4to, ;  an'l  in  1 789  pro 
sen  ted  to  the  public,   at   Hut  china's  auction  rooms,  King 
Street,  Co\*onl  Garden,  the  first   of  tliose  entertaiumentA 
whereby  ho  !^o  eminently  iT  '     '    '  *r  If 

which  be  was  sole  author,  c(  r 

the  title  of  The  UTtim  af  v.     la  - 

sixteen  other  songs,  was  tlu  'or  .Jack,*  ti 

of  genius  that  imTO'l  if-1^  \  V.\^  lii.i  ^ 

as  a  lyric  poet  an'l  *i 

his  Sans  Sou ci,  nn  i  ji 

by  him;  and  in  iri»b  he  erected  a  small  theatre  in   Ixi- 
roster  Fields,   giving  it  the  above-named  title.     This  he 
sold  in  1805,  and  retired  from  public  life;  but  not  having 
been  provident  while  the  menus  of  nmkine  *nmc  provision 
for  the  future  were  in  his  power,  his  r« '  (,,  i 

|i«inted  by  indcpendenoe.    This  havin;.' 
sen  ted,  nt  granted  him  a  p»-  i 

num.  c  f'ing  both  a  sense  ot  it 

feeling.     \ii  tm^  he  wa»  for  a  tim^  ' 

ville,  but  a  more  1il»era]  ministn  o 

r  1  .w«  nf  the  voar  1813  he  WAS  uu-,...    .     .  .  .  I 

the  July  following.     Mr.  Dibdin  puhhJ  v 

.  vets,  and  some  inuillor  works»  but  his  fun. ^  u 

on  hit  fongip  of  whioh-^io  proUfle  Wfli  lib  nuse,  and  so 


D  I  C 


48Q 


Die 


great  his  facility  in  composition — ^he  produced  the  amazing 
number  of  nine  hundr^ !  The  character  of  these,  and  of 
their  author  considered  as  a  writer,  is  thus  given  in  the 
Harmonicon  for  April,  1824: — *  Had  Dibdin  written 
merely  to  amuse,  his  reputation  would  have  been  great,  but 
it  stands  the  higher  because  he  is  always  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  Humanity,  constancy,  love  of  country,  and  courage, 
are  the  subjects  of  his  song  and  the  themes  of  his  praise ; 
and  while  it  is  known  that  many  a  national  foe,  whether 
contending  or  subdued,  has  experienced  the  efficacy  of  his 
precepts,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  sufferings  which 
the  lower  orders  of  the  creation  are  too  commonly  doomed 
to  endure  have  now  and  then  been  a  little  mitigated 
through  the  influence  of  his  persuasive  verse.' 

DICiBARCHUS,  the  son  of  Phidias,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
and  is  called  a  peripatetic  pliilosopher  by  Cicero  {De  Officiis^ 
ii.  5) ;  but  though  he  wrote  some  works  on  philosophical 
subjects,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  principallv 
to  geography  and  statistics.  His  chief  philosophical  work 
was  two  dialogues  *on  the  Soul,'  each  divided  into  three 
books,  the  one  dialogue  being  supposed  to  be  held  at 
Corinth,  the  other  at  Mytilene.  In  these  he  argued  against 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  indeed  altogether 
denied  its  existence.  In  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Corinthian  dialogue,  Cicero  tells  us  (Tuscul,  Disput,  i.  10), 
he  introduced  an  old  Pthiote  named  Pherecrates,  main- 
taining that  the  soul  was  absolutely  nothing ;  that  the  word 
was  a  mere  empty  sound ;  that  there  was  no  soul  either  in 
man  or  beast ;  that  the  principle  bv  means  of  which  we  act 
and  perceive  is  equally  diffused  throughout  all  living 
bodies,  and  cannot  exist  separated  from  them ;  and  that 
there  is  no  existence  except  matter,  which  is  one  and 
simple,  and  whose  parts  are  naturally  so  arranged  that  it 
has  life  and  perception.  The  greatest  performance  of 
Diceoarchus  was  a  treatise  on  the  geography,  politics,  and 
manners  of  Greece,  which  he  called  *  the  Life  of  Greece' 
(*  EXX<i^oc  P'ioq),  Of  this  a  fra^^ent  has  come  down  to  us, 
which  is  printed  in  Hudson^  Geographici  Minor es,  and 
also  edited  by  Marx  in  Creuzer's  Meletemata  e  Discipl. 
Ajitiqidtaiis,  p.  iii.,  p.  174.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  citations  from  Diceoar* 
chus,  in  which  his  treatises  *  on  Musical  Contests,'  '  on  the 
Dionysian  Contests,'  &c.,  are  referred  to,  are  drawn  from 
this  comprehensive  work,  and  that  the  grammarians  have 
named  them  by  the  title  of  the  subdivision  to  which  these 
subjects  belonged,  instead  of  the  leading  title  of  the  book. 
(See  Nake  in  the  Rhein.  Afus,  for  1833,  p.  47.)  DicaDar- 
chus's  maps  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (Ep,  ad  Ait. 
vi.  2) ;  but  his  geography  was  not  much  to  be  depended 
upon.  (Strabo,  p.  104.)  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Diceearcnus,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  {Ep,  Ait,  ii.  2.)  In  the  extant  frag- 
ment Dica^archus  quotes  Posidippus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  alive  in  289  B.C.  We  must  distinguish  him  from 
a  Laced »monian  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus  (see  Suidas). 

DICiE'LUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.       [Li- 

CINUS.] 

DICiEUM.    [Crieper,  vol.  viii.,  p.  1 49.] 

DI'CERAS.    [Chamacka,  vol.vi.  p.  469.] 

DICHELE'STHIUM.    [Poccilopoda.] 

DICHO'LOPHUS.    [Qariama,  vol.  vi.  p.  291.] 

DICHOTOMA'RIA.    [Pseudoeoa.] 

DICHOH'OMY,  a  term  in  botany,  employed  to  ex- 
press a  mode  of  branching  by  constant  forking.  The  first 
stem  or  vein  of  a  plant  divides  into  two  branches,  each 
branch  divides  into  two  others,  and  so  on.  It  is  only  in  the 
veins  of  fern  leaves,  and  of  those  of  some  of  coniferous 
species,  and  in  the  stems  of  Lycopodiaceous  plants,  that  this 
mode  of  division  exists  as  a  general  character.  It  however 
does  occur  elsewhere;  for  example,  the  Doom  Palm  of 
Thebes  is  remarkable  for  its  dichotomous  branches,  and 
the  Screw  Pines  {Ptindanus)  have  a  similar  habit. 

DI'CLINOUS,  an  obsolete  term  in  botany,  signifying 
that  a  plant  has  its  sexes  in  distinct  flowers.  It  compro> 
hends  all  the  Monoecious  and  Dioecious  plants  of  Lhinseus. 

DICOTYLE'DONS,  a  natural  class  of  plants,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  embryo  having  in  general  two  seed- 
leaves,  or  cotyledons ;  a  character  to  which  there  are  however 
some  exceptions.  The  genus  CJeratophyllum  has  several ; 
Bertholletia  appears  to  have  none ;  in  Tropsaolum  and  many 
othen  tbey  are  comQlidated  into  onoi  u&4  CvKuta  ii  cer- 


tainly destitute  of  them.  Like  aL  odien,  therefore,  tk 
character  derived  from  the  cotyledons,  nearly  universal  ai 
it  is,  has  its  exceptions.  Hence  botanists  associate  with 
the  character  derived  fi*om  the  embryo  others  derived  from 
the  mode  of  growth,  leaves,  flowers,  &C.,  and  the  whole 
taken  together  give  the  real  diagnosis  of  the  class  to  which 
the  name  oi'  Dicotyledons  is  applied. 

The  stems  of  dicotyledons  are  probably  in  all  cases 
branched,  except  when  a  plant  is,  from  its  weakness  tod 
minuteness,  unable  to  reach  any  development  beyond  that 
of  the  first  stage  from  the  plumule.  In  herbaceous  planti 
that  are  called  stemless,  a  sort  of  branching  takes  place  by 
the  formation  of  small  short  stems  upon  tbe  crown  of  the 
axis  of  growth.  They  have  the  pith,  wood,  and  bark  dis- 
tinctly separated,  and  the  wood  traversed  by  medullary  raji 
This  wood,  if  more  than  one  year  old,  consists  of  oonoentrie 
circles,  each  of  which  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  that  which 
immediately  preceded  it;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  oldest  part  of  a  branch  will  necessarily  consist  of  the 
largest  number  of  layers,  and  will  therefore  be  the  thickeit: 
hence  the  branches  of  dicotyledons  are  always  cones,  al- 
though usually  very  long  ones  [Exooens],  and  not  cjhih 
ders.  But  to  some  of  these  characters  the  exceptioos  are 
not  a  few.  It  is  diflicult  to  trace  any  distinction  of  pith, 
wood,  and  bark  in  the  stem  of  the  water-lily  (Nympkas); 
there  are  no  concentric  circles  in  the  wood  of  Anstolochii, 
and  several  other  genera ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  b? 
measurement  that  the  stems  of  many  irregular  tropical 
dicotyledonous  climbers  vary  perceptibly  in  diameter  ix 
considerable  distances. 

The  leaves  of  dicotyledons  are  articulated  with  the  tten, 
so  that  at  a  particular  time  they  are  thrown  off,  and  leave  i 
clean  scar  behind  them,  as  in  all  the  trees,  whether  deci- 
duous or  others,  which  are  found  in  the  open  air  in  Enfiaoi 
Their  veins  are  repeatedly  branched,  so  as  to  form  a  netted 
apparatus  within  the  parenchyma.  But  although  by  frrthe 
largest  part  of  dicotyledons  are  thus  constructed,  yetve 
have  contradictions  to  this  also.  For  instance  in  Dtantfaai^ 
and  a  great  many  other  genera,  the  leaves  have  no  ms 
except  the  midrib,  and  there  are  many  herbaceous  pliBta 
whose  leaves  never  drop  fairly  off  the  stems. 

The  number  of  parts  in  the  flower  of  dicotyledonous  planis 
is  four  or  five  ;  that  is,  four  or  five  sepals,  four  or  tve  pe- 
tals, and  the  same  number  of  stamens,  present  in  either  a 
complete  or  imperfect  state ;  or  if  the  number  is  greater,  it 
is  some  power  of  four  or  five.  But  in  Ranunculus  Firarii, 
most  Anonaceous  plants,  and  several  more,  the  parti  in  the 
flower  are  three. 

Finally,  when  the  seeds  germinate,  the  embryo  siofdr 
extends  the  point  of  its  radicle  in  the  form  of  a  root,  to  mi 
for  nourishment  in  the  soil.  [Exorhisjk.]  But  addiOQ^ 
this  is,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  a  character  without  exoepdra, 
nevertheless  it  has  been  too  little  studied  for  us  to  aaert 
that  it  is  more  free  from  anomalies  than  other  charaeten. 

Hence  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  it  is  neither  the  t«o  eo- 
tyledons,  nor  the  exogenous  stem,  nor  the  concentric  circfei 
of  wood,  nor  the  reticulated  disarticulating  leaves,  nor  the 
c^uinary  or  quaternary  flowers,  nor  tbe  exorhisal  gemini- 
tions,  which  by  themselves  characterize  the  class  of  dieotT> 
Icdons,  InU  the  combination  qf  those  charaetere;  and  tbt 
the  absence  of  some  one  of  them  is  immaterial ;  so  that  a 
plant  may  be  essentially  a  dicotyledon,  although  it  has  ibt 
number  of  cotyledons  except  two. 

The  dicotyledons  of  Jussieu  comprehended  the  pfails 
now  separated  under  the  name  of  Gymnosperms,  and,  tt- 
gether  with  Monocotyledons  and  Aootyledona,  constitokd 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  They  probably  consist  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  all  known  plants:  in  the  state  of  trm 
shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  they  are  found  wherever  pha- 
nogamic  vegetation  can  exist,  and  they  and  Gymnospem 
together  constitute  exclusively  the  arborescent  seeneiy  d 
all  cold  countiies. 

DICOTYLES.    [Hoo.l 

DICRU'RUS.    [Laniada.] 

DICTAMNUS,  the  botanical  name  of  the  fragrant  her 
baceous  plant  called  Fraxinella  by  gardeners. 

DICTATOR  was  the  highest  extraordinary  magifltnie 
in  the  Roman  republic.  Though  the  name  obvioi^  eos- 
tains  the  element  die  (from  dico\  it  was  doubted  by  the 
Roman  writers  whether  the  title  had  reference  to  the  nodi 
of  his  nomination  or  to  his  power.  He  was  also  called  by  tk 
old  name  of  Magister  Populi,  and  in  Greek  iwvvmQ,  « 
*  double  ooDSuL*    After  the  expulsion  of  the  kinp  tki 
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cooiukhip  was  eslttblished.  The  Iwti  coiuiuU  posi>^sbo<l 
llie  same  powor  as  xhe  kinj^  in  Ihe  admiiuatrii!  u>n  ijt'  ilie 
sUte  and  ih«  coujuiiund  of  the  array,  yet  I  heir  iiuUnirity  was 
subject  to  home  rtshlriutioii^,  and  prinei|ja]ly  by  the  apjjeui 
tbat  could  be  made  fruiu  their  decision's.  [Conmjj..]  Tlie 
two  consuls.  posiieAsiiig  equal  authority,  often  diUeied  in 
Uieir  view*  and  opinio n^ ;  a  circumstaneti  which  uuLUisurdy 
cavised  jealousy  and  diJiuniou»  pariieularly  in  the  cominand 
of  the  army  when  on  active  serviee.  Iii  extraortliiiary 
cmerj^encies,  the  republic  therefore  required  a  suigle  ma- 
^Utrftte,  iavesled  with  auiple  authority.  Such  circuiU' 
fttaui^es  led  to  the  e^itablbhmeat  of  the  diciaiorship.  The 
ilnit  dictator  wixa  created  about  the  year  2«>3  a.u.C.|  or  ^01 
ikC.    (Liv»  ii.  Itt.) 

The  dictator  uniteil  in  hhn^lf  the  power  of  the  two 
consuls;  and  the  authority  of  all  other  inagktrateii,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  tribunes,  ceased  a:»  !^>ou  ai»  he  wa^*  ap- 
pointed. He  posseiJAed  the  whole  adminislrative  |x>wer 
of  the  stale,  and  the  command  of  the  artuy  without  any 
rejitrietious.  (Dion  Casi>iiL&,  ac<iirding  to  Zonara^i,  vii. 
13,  where  a  reference  to  a  lost  book  of  Diun  ls  given. 
Bion  Halic,  \\  7U»  73.)  He  had  the  jjower  oi'  lifu  y^id 
death,  and  there  was  no  apj>cid  iVoni  his  doctsiion. 
Both  withm  and  without  the  city  he  wa^i  atteniled  by 
twenty 'four  lie  tor*,  with  their  faaccji  and  axes.  The  die- 
iatorfi  weie  not  cho&eu,  like  the  other  magistrates,  in  tlie 
.comitia,  hut  they  were  appointed  by  one  of  the  eoniiult>,  in 

,  ^uf^jrmity  w'ilh  a  vote  of  the  &euato.  Soniotimesi  tlie  «e* 
natc  itboir  api)ointed  tbe  dictator,  and  in  bome  m^jtau^cs  he 
was  elected  by  the  comitia.  At  first  he  vva«  taken  only  irorn 
the  patrician  order,  hut  Eifterwardtt  (u.c.  3jG>  also  from  tbe 
plebeians.  AAer  bis  election,  tbe  dictator  uomititited  the 
master  of  horse  (magister  eqmtum),  who  cumnianiled  under 
him.  It  waii  only  when  the  slate  wa^i  nienat'ed  \j\  sudden  dan- 
ger from  within  or  without  that  a  dictator  waij  nominated ;  but 
iti  the  course  of  time  a  dictati^r  was  elected  lo  preside  at 
the  elect itms  in  the  comilia*  when  the  consuls  weie  abroad^ 
mid  therefore  could  not  preside  ;  and  alsAi  on  some  otber 

,  puliUe  solemnities.  (Liv.  vii,  3 ;  viil  1 8  and  23.)  The  dic- 
tator continued  in  oilice  for  sia  mouths,  but  he  commonly 
resigned  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over  which  luid  led  to 
the  nomination*  The  dictator  w^as  not  allowed  to  leave 
Italy,  or  to  enter  the  city  on  horseback.  Yet  there  are  ui- 
&tanc«s  in  which  the  dictator  left  Italy,  as  for  cxiunple  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  when  a  dictator  commanded  in  Sicily. 
The  rule  that  he  should  continue  in  offic  e  only  sl\  months 
was  also  ueglocteil ;  Sylla  and  Julius  Caesar  were  noini- 
mitod  perpetual  dictators,  tbe  former  in  the  year  81  bx., 
and  the  other  after  his  vi(!tory  at  Pharsalus.  The  otHce 
Beems  never  to  have  been  filled  from  b,c.  202  to  the  time 
when  Sylla,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  party,  was  taade 
perpetual  dictator,  J.  G«&sar,  who  was  tbe  head  of  the 
ilemocratic  party,  or  perhaps  rather  chose  that  party  merely 
that  he  miglit,  bv  hein^  at  the  head  of  one  of  tbe  great 
divisionii  which  distracled  the  &late,  prepare  tbe  way  for  bis 
own  unhioited  power,  tifter  being  dictator  five  times,  be- 
came dictator  for  life*  Augustus  declined  the  office,  tboufjb 
offeresd  to  bim  by  the  people  (Suetonius,  Aut;.  o2),  and  tbe 
liile  of  dictator  was  never  assumed  by  the  emi3eroro  of  Rome. 
These  are  the  received  opinions  us  to  the  Roman  dic- 
tators; but  m  Niehuhr*s  Ron) an  history  we  find  other  views 
uf  the  subject,  to  whicli  we  shall  brie  My  advert.  Accorduig 
to  him,  tlie  dictatorship  was  of  Latm  origin,  and  \Mks  intro- 
duced from  tbe  Latins  amung  the  Romans*  Tbe  object  of 
iJhe  Roman  dictatorship  was  to  evade  the  Valeria  n  la  w^s,  and  to 
ecitablisb  Ibe  power  of  the  patricians  over  tbe  ]debeians ;  fur 
ibe  appeal  ^'ranted  by  thoac  laws  was  from  the  sentence  of  t  he 
consuls,  and  not  from  that  of  the  dictator.  Tbe  later  Ru- 
manii  had  but  an  indistinct  knowled^^e  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  antieni  constitution.  Dion  Gassius  is  in  error,  when 
(without  excepting  ibo  patricians)  he  asserts  that  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  a  right  of  appeal  from  tbe  dictator,  and  that  he 
pou!d  condemn  knights  and  senators  to  death  without  a  triaL 
Dionysius  is  also  in  eiror,  when  he  says  that  the  dictator 
decided  on  every  measure  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  appointment  of  the  die- 
li^tor  in  all  cases  rested  with  one  of  the  consuls ;  for  the 
conferring  of  kingly  power  (such  as  that  of  the  dictator 
was)  could  never  nave  been  ititrusted  to  a  sitigle  person, 
Tim  pontilical  books  have  preserved  so  much  as  this,  that 
the  ictator  was  nominated  hy  the  senate,  and  that  the  no- 
XEiiaation  was  approved  by  tbe  people.  As  the  plebeians 
increased  in  pow*er»  th«  dict^^lorship  was  &eldom  required, 


and  then  only  for  matters  of  less  imjHMrtanee;  tiad  in  auch 
crises  the  iioniinatioa  was  left  lo  the  consuls. 

For  a  general  bketch  of  the  dictatorul  nuvvcr,  tiio  reader 
may  consult  Creuzer,  Abriis  tier  liumUchen  AntkittitaMn* 
4-Cm  Leipzig,  ]8'i4;  Niebuhr's  chapter  on  ihe  Dtctuttfr, 
and  Ills  Remarkfi  on  Uw  Relutiofniiiip  a/  Hie  Dicialor  tuui 
i/ie  iU,M/f>f*  of  ihe  Horsd,  vol.  i.  Eoi;!.  Trans. 

DICTIONARY,  tlie  Euijlish  form  of  Jjicftoftanum^  a 
word  of  low  or  modern  Lalinily,  winch  tiom  iis  el>mology 
iihoiild  signify  properly  a  book  uf  plirases  ur  modes  of  ex* 
pression.  The  term  however  has  been  genei-oily  applied  to 
any  work  which  professes  lo  communicate  information  on 
an  entire  iiubject,  or  entue  hraucb  of  a  subject,  untler  words 
or  heads  digested  in  the  order  of  the  uipliabat.  This  alpha- 
betical airaiigement  appears  to  be  the  distinctive  i^cculia- 
rity  of  what  is  called  a  dictionary;  hut  to  consutote  tb(» 
woik  a  diciionaiy,  it  (should  seem  that  there  must  aUo  be 
attached  to  each  of  tbe  terms,  so  arranged,  some  explana- 
tion or  interpretation.  Thus,  an  Index,  in  which  words 
or  titles  ai-e  merely  put  dijwn  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
nothing  more  tban  a  inference  to  some  page  or  passage 
uppendeil  to  each,  is  not  a  dictionary.  The  alphabet  ilself 
is  not  a  dictionary.  Again,  a  dictionary,  however  arbiUiuy 
or  ariiiicial  may  be  the  order  in  which  its  part^  are  distri- 
buted, must  profeijs  some  unity  and  completeness  of  tJe^i^* 
It  must  profess,  as  has  been  said,  to  go  over  a  whole  sulject^ 
or  field  of  knowledge,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Thus  a 
mere  list  of  miscellaneous  partieularti,  even  with  expluna- 
lor)  remarks  or  commeniJi  annexed,  k  not  a  ditlionaiy,  bot 
a  catalogue,  A  Collection  of  plays  or  of  pamphlets  might 
bo  arrangeil  in  the  eider  of  the  alphahel,  but  would  not  on 
that  account  make  a  dictionary.  Thai  2iame  is  not  appU- 
cahle,  and  ia  ne\er  givetJ,  even  to  the  most  exleiisive  enu- 
meration and  account  of  tilings  which  are  merely  brought 
together,  without  consUtutiug  whea  collected  a  nalujrai 
system  or  complete  body  of  knowledge. 

Wiihhi  the  hmitations  noledt  the  term  dictionary  i&  ap* 
jdiud  to  work**  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  with  every 
dnersity  of  object.  Dictionaries  have  fiomeiimes  been  di- 
vided into  three  classes  or  descriptions: — L  Dictionaries  of 
words*  2*  Dictionaries  of  facts.  3,  Dictionaries  of  things. 
And  although  ohjectiom*  may  bo  made  tri  the  principle  of 
this  distribution  (as  has  been  done  hy  D'Alembert  in  the 
^/n-ydofdiii^f  article  Dictmnnair^)^  it  is  sufiicienlly  con- 
venient for  practical  purptjses,  and  we  sliall  therelbre  adhere 
to  it  in  w'haL  we  have  now  to  ?iay. 

I.  Dictiuuiirica  of  Wonls,  This  is  the  original  applicatioti 
of  the  woril  dictionary,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly understood  when  it  stands  alone«  It  answers  in  ibis 
sense  to  the  Greek  lexicon,  and  although  etymologicaVly  that 
term,  like  tlie  term  diclionai7,  ought  perhaps  to  signify  a 
book  of  phrases  or  modes  of  expression,  yet  pmoiig  the 
Greeks  it  seems  rather  to  have  denoted  a  book  that  ex- 
plains words.  A  dictionary  or  lexicon  indeed  usually 
combines  an  explanation  of  plirases  with  an  explanation 
of  single  words.  When  it  contains  nothing  beyond  im 
explanation  or  translation  of  single  words,  it  is  more 
distinctively  called  u  vocabuUry  or  word-hook.  The 
word  vocabularium,  we  believe,  is  not  found  in  I  ho  Latin 
of  t^nlupiity,  any  more  than  dictionarium.  A  glossary^ 
in  Latin  glossariwiit  which  is  used  hy  tbe  later  classics^ 
from  the  Greek  ^lo^m  (yXwaaa),  *  a  tongue*  or  *  Ian- 
guai;e,'  is  generally  understood  to  mean,  au  explanation^ 
mole  or  less  diffuse,  of  terms  of  unusual  occurrence* 
Among  the  Greeks  themselves  indeed  gloaaa'W'dii.  used  for 
a  Ibreignj  or  otherwise  peculiar  word  or  form  of  expression. 
<  Ai'istot,  Poei.  c.  3b.)  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of 
the  term  glosisary  however  to  cijufine  it  to  this  explanation, 
many  examples  may  be  found  of  its  employment  m  a  more 
extended  s-emse.  Some  dictionaries  profess  to  have  more 
peculiarly  for  their  object  the  expUnation  or  interpretation 
of  phrases;  such,  for  example,  as  the  well-known  volume 
on  the  Latin  language  eniilkd  *  PbrHseologia  Gene  rails,'  by 
William  Robertson,  8vu.  Camh.  1681.  Some  dictionaries 
and  vocabulaiics  apply  only  to  some  pai'ticular  author  or 
work;  such  a^  Damm's  Lexicons  or  Concordances,  as  they 
are  called,  of  Homer  and  Pmdar,  since  combined  into  the 
Lexicon  lioinerico-Pindaricum,  the  Lexicon  Ciccroni&nura 
of  Marius  Nizohus,  ^c.  Such  dictionaries,  when  w^ell  com- 
piled, are  among  the  most  valuable  aids  the  student  can 
avad  himself  of.  Nor  are  ihey  of  use  only  in  study mg  the 
authors  of  antiquity  ;  the  works  of  some  modern  writers 
have  been  very  ably  illustrated  in  this  way.  as,  for  insiatice# 
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by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  glossary  to  Chaucer,  and  by  Arch- 
dea<u)n  Nares  in  his  glossary  to  Shakspeare  and  his 
Contemporaries,  4to.  London,  1822.  Even  a  mere  verbal 
index,  with  little  or  no  explanation  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words,  is  often  much  more  useful  than  a  professedly  inter- 
preting dictionary,  by  merely  bringing  together  or  pointine 
out  by  reference  the  different  passages  in  which  each  word 
is  used,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  one  another. 
Such  mere  indexes  as  those  attached  to  the  Delphin  Clas- 
sics are  of  great  value  in  this  way,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  use  of  enabling  any  passage  to  be  found  of  which 
even  a  single  word  is  recollected.  Few  of  our  English 
classics  have  been  illustrated  by  such  complete  vorb&l  in- 
dexes ;  there  is  one  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lostl  12mo.  London, 
1741.  Ayscough's  Index  to  Shakspeare  is  only  an  index 
to  the  *  remarkable'  passaj^s  and  words ;  and  although  its 
professed  design  is  '  to  point  out  the  different  meanings  to 
which  the  words  are  applied,'  it  is  not  very  successfully 
compiled  for  that  purpose.  Still  it  is  a  useful  book,  as 
being  the  best  verbal  index  to  Shakspeare  we  yet  possess. 
Indexes  of  this  description  8er\'e  in  fact  the  same  purpose 
with  Concordances,  although  that  tei*m  has  been  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  works  relating  to  the  Scriptures. 
(CoifcORDANCB.)  Some  works  entitled  dictionaries,  indeed, 
comprehend  concordances  more  or  less  complete ;  as,  for 
instance,  Schleusner's  *  Novum  Lexicon  Grieco-Latinum  in 
Novum  Testamentum,'  and  the  Ionic  lexicon  of  Schweig- 
hrouser,  which  is  a  sort  of  concordance  to  Herodotus,  and 
that  to  Polybius  by  the  same  scholar. 

Some  of  these  dictionaries  to  particular  authors,  or 
works,  have  exclusively  or  principally  in  view  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  author,  or  his  use  of  particular 
words.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Ernesti's  *  Index  Lati- 
nitatis  Philologico-Criticus '  to  Cicero.  This  work  in  fact, 
although  styled  merely  an  index,  is  much  more  a  diction- 
ary of  interpretation  and  commentaiy  than  the  lexicon  just 
mentioned  of  Nizolius,  which  however  is  much  the  more 
minute  and  extensive  inde^  of  the  two.  The  instance  may 
serve  to  show  with  what  latitude  the  two  titles  are  applied. 
And  the  title  of  index,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  some- 
times given  to  works  which  are  not  really  indexes  in  any 
respect,  but  simply  dictionaries  or  vocabularies.  We  may 
mention  as  an  example,  *  Olai  Vereli  Index  Linguee  Veteris 
Scytho-Scandicso,  sivc  Gothicse,  opera  Olai  Rudbeckii  edi- 
tus,'  fol.  UpsaloD,  1691,  which  is  merely  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Gothic.  Dictionaries  of  languages  have  also  been  pub- 
lished under  many  other  titles.  A  Thesaurus,  or  Trea8Ui7, 
is  a  very  common  title  of  such  a  book.  Thus  Faber's  Latin 
dictionary  is  styled  'Thesaurus  Eniditionis  Scholasticse/  and 
H.  Stephens'  Greek  lexicon  is  entitled  *  Thesaurus  GrscsD 
Linguflo.*  Edward  Philips  entitles  his  English  dictionary  a 
•  World  of  Words.'  In  some  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  means  of  a  dictionary  or  index,  not  only  to  point  out  the 
writer's  use  of  particular  words,  or  their  meaninsr  in  par- 
ticular passages  of  his  works,  but  also  to  give  an  abstract  of 
his  text.  This  has  been  done  in  the  index  to  Hippocrates, 
by  Fcesius,  entitled  '(Economia  Hippocratis  Alphabet! 
serie  distincta,  in  qua  Dictionum  apud  Hippocratem  om- 
nium, prscscrtim  obscuriorum,  usus  explicatur,  et  vclut  ex 
amplissimo  Penu  depromitur,  ita  ut  Lexicon  Hippocrateum 
merito  dici  possit,'  fol.  Francf.  1688.  Of  dictionaries  of 
words  also,  some  are  dictionaries  of  etymologies,  some  of 
the  quantities  of  syllables  (as  the  common  I^tin  *  Gradus 
ttd  Parhassum,*  and  Morcll's  *  Thesaurus  GraKice  Poeseos, 
sive  Lexicon  Grajco-Prosodiacum,'  improved  and  en- 
larged byMaltby);  some  of  terminations  (as  in  English, 
Wilker's  *  Rhyming  Dictionary'),  and  Hoogeveen's  *  Die- 
tionarium  Analogicum  Lingua)  Grasca?.'  Some  diction- 
aries of  the  oriental  tongues  and  of  the  Greek  tongue 
exhibit  the  words  arranged  acconling  to  their  sup- 
posed roots ;  and  some  Latin  dictionaries  have  also  been 
constructed  upon  this  plan.  Of  professed  dictionaries 
of  derivations  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  a  correct  or  philosophical  work,  is  the 
Etymologicon  Lingua  Latin©  of  G.  J.  Vossius.  Others 
are  the  Dictionnaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
faiae,  of  Menage ;  the  Origines  de  la  Langue  Italienne, 
^f  the  same  autnor ;  the  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicansa, 
of  Steplien  Skinner,  fol.  1671 ;  and  the  Etymologicon  Angli- 
canum  of  Francis  Junius,  fol.  Oxon,  1 743.  A  very  ambitious 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Whiter  in  his  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  or  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary  on  a  new 
rlan,  3  vols.  4tQ.,  Camb.  1800— 1822^  to  construct  a  dic- 


tionary of  the  elements  of  all  human  language.  Mr.  Booth, 
in  his  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  has 
set  an  example  of  perhaps  the  happiest  mode  in  which  an 
account  of  words  can  be  given  according  to  their  etymolo- 
gies or  affinities.  By  making  each  radical  term  the  text  of 
a  short  essay,  in  the  course  of  which  the  history  of  all  its 
derived  and  connected  terms  is  traced  and  illustrated  by 
Quotations,  references  to  manners  and  customs,  and  aneo- 
aotes  of  various  kinds,  the  writer  has  rendered  his  diction- 
ary as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive,  and  adapted  it  not 
onlv  for  occasional  consultation  but  for  continuous  reading. 

Any  account  of  the  dictionaries  of  particular  tonguet 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  There  is  a  Table  Alpha- 
betiquc  des  Dictionnaires,  by  Durey  de  Noinville,  pub- 
lished in  1 758,  which  however  is  asserted  to  be  very  incom- 
plete, even  for  that  time.  A  very  elaborate  dissertation 
on  lexicons  and  glossaries  in  general,  and  on  those  d 
the  Greek  language  in  particular,  by  P.  J.  Maussacus,  is 
inserted  in  most  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek  lexicon  of 
Harpocration,  entitled  Lexicon  Decern  Oratorum ;  and  the 
same  subject  has  also  been  treated  by  several  other  writers 
who  are  enumerated  in  Morhoff's  Polyhistor,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 
In  the  portion  of  Morhofl's  third  book,  from  chapter  4th 
to  chapter  9th  inclusive  (vol.  i.  pp.  743 — 830,  edit  1747X  is 
given  an  account  of  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the  modem 
European  tongues,  of  the  oriental  tongues,  of  the  Greek, 
and  of  the  Latin  tongues.  See  also  De  Bure's  Bibliographie 
Instructive,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1—86. 

In  some  dictionaries  the  words  are  explained  in  the  same 
language  to  which  they  belong;  in  many  others  the  words 
of  ono  language  are  interpreted  by  corresponding  word:)  in 
another  language.  In  some  the  interpretation  or  tran!»latian 
is  into  several  languages;  as,  for  instance,  in  Mmsbeu*» 
Dictionary  of  Eleven  Languages,  namely,  English,  VTebh, 
German.  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  fol.  London,  1617;  and  io  a 
dictionary  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  3  vols.  4to.,  in 
1785,  in  which  the  words  and  phrases  are  given  in  Fitiscfa, 
German,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

Although,  as  Maussacus  in  his  Critical  Dissertation  jn«t 
noticed  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  books  both  of 
jXuifftratt  or  unusual  words,  and  of  X^etc>  or  idioms,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  or  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
grammarians  and  other  writers,  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
that  all  of  these  were  what  we  should  now  cmll  dictioBa- 
ries,  that  is  to  say,  were  collections  of  vocables  and  phrases 
alphabetically  arranged.    The  oldest  extani  Grreek  lexico- 
grapher  is  Apollonius    the    Sophist,   a  contemporary  of^ 
Augustus ;  his  work  entitled  A^iic  *0/itipucal,  or  •  Homeiir 
Words,'  though  much  interpolated,   is  very  useful    All 
the  other  original  Greek  lexicons  and  glossaries  we  hare, 
such  as  the  Onomasticon  (or  Ck)llection  of  S}'noD}iDes) 
of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicons  of    Suidas,   Harporiation. 
and  Hesychius,  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  sometimes 
attributed  to  Marcus  Musurus,  although  of  the  authon 
of  some  of  them  the  exact  age  is  disputed,  were  undoubt- 
edly compiled  subsequent,  and  most  of  them  probablr 
long  subsequent  to  tne  commencement  of  the  Christian 
8Bra.     It  is  supposed    indeed    that    they  were    founded 
upon  older  compilations  of  the  same   kind;  but  of  the 
form  of  those  lost  works  we  know  nothing-.    It  mar  be 
reasonably  doubted  if  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  dictionaries  in  stud)ing  a 
foreign  language  or  dialect,  as  has  been  the  general  pra^ 
tice  in  modem  times.    They  would  seem  rather  to  nave 
uniformly  followed  what  may  be  called  the  natural  method 
of  learning  the  language  fh)m  conversation  with  those  who 
spoke  it,  being  the  method  by  which  we  all  learn  the  lan- 
guage we  acquire  both  most  easily  and  most  perfecilr,  ocr 
mother  tongue,  and  that  by  which  alone  a  real  knowledge 
and  command  of  any  language  can  be  acquired.  Although, 
however,  the  utility  of  a  general  dictionary  of  a  language" as 
an  instrument  either  for  teaching  the  language  to  youth  in 
schools,  or  for  enabling  a  student  to  master  it  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, may  well  be  questioned,  there  are  obvious 
considerations  which  make  it  desirable  that  we  should  pos- 
sess such  dictionaries  of  all  languages.    When  a  dictionarr 
of  a  language  professes  to  be  mote  than  a  mere  vocabultry, 
it  is  usual  for  it  to  contain  along  with  the  interpretation  or 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each  word,  some  account  of 
its  etymology  or  derivation,  and  also  of  its  grammatical 
usajge.    Except  when  the  dictionary  is  exclusively  etymo- 
logieftly  perhaps  all  that  ootht  to  bo  attdttapted  in  tegud  to 
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tne  foreign  extraction  of  words  is  to  note  the  ktig:iuge  from 
wbich  each  maybe  tiupposed  to  have  been  itnmetliately  bor- 
rowed. But  merely  to  append  the  supposed  original  word  of 
the  foreign  laiigiitige,  as  is  generally  done,  conveys  Utile  valu* 
able  information  in  any  case,  and  u  Teryapi  to  lead  to  tnis- 
eonccption.  If  it  m  desired  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  tho  i:hange 
which  the  forms  of  the  words  have  undergone  in  passing 
from  the  one  tongue  to  the  other,  this  wilt  be  bettor  done 
by  a  short  &tatement  on  the  subject  once  for  all,  in  which 
the  several  modes  and  incidents  of  the  transference  sluvuld 
be  sy^  tent  alii  ally  arranged  and  illustrated  by  examplc&»  and 
the  principle  of  each  explained.  It  would  be  of  fully  as 
much  importance  however  that  in  every  dictionary  of  a 
language  the  connection  of  ca«rh  word  with  other  wordi> 
in  tlve  same  laniifuage,  or  the  native  root  from  which  each 
hii^  s])rung,  should  be  distinctly  marked  whenever  it  i^  not 
obvious.  This  referonce  of  each  word  to  the  proper  iairaily 
to  which  it  belongs  contributes  more  to  mako  iU  meaning 
iilear  nml  to  point  out  it^  correct  use  than  any  deflnilian 
•an  do.  Ana  such  a  notice  of  the  root  of  the>  word  would 
naturally  lead  to.  and  should  be  followed  by,  a£  precis  a 
statement  a£  po»i»ibleof  ils  primitive  and  mo«t  simple  mean- 
ing :  after  which  ^liould  come  a  chronological  deduction  of 
Ibe  changes  it  has  undergone,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
botJL  in  Bigiiification  and  in  form,  the  whole  definition  being 
concluded  by  an  explanation  of  iti  metaphorical  and  olbef 
itecondary  or  traniferred  meanings.  If  it&  use  in  each  aense 
C4in  be  illustrated  by  an  exnmplc,  ^uch  qucitationfi  are,  for 
various  reasons,  in  the  highest  degree  talis  factory  and  va- 
luable. Any  remarkable  usoi  of  the  word  in  particular 
passages  of  i»tandard  authors  ought  at  loagtto  be  adverted  to 
and  explajttod ;  and  a  notice  of  il»  peculiarities  of  r on- 
strui-tiou,or  the  manner  inwbich  it  is  connected  with  other 
words  in  a  sentence,  should  never  be  omilted.  There  are 
^onw  dictionariei)  in  which  all  thiii  ha«  been  attempted*  but 
perhaps  scarcely  one  in  which  it  baa  been  quite  saiisfae- 
torily  executed*  Amonj?  tho  moat  carefully  compiled  dic- 
tionaries of  modern  languagioA  are  that  of  the  Italian, 
entitled  Vocabolano  degli  Academici  dcUaCrusca,  extcndud 
in  the  latest  editions  to  G  vol^.  fol. ;  and  that  of  the  Frt^ncli, 
entitled  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academio  Fron^alse.  But  in 
both  lliese  workfi,  especially  in  the  latter,  tlie  design  prin^ 
oipally  kept  in  view  has  been  to  guard  the  purity  of  tlte 
buiguago.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  dictionary  of  great  re- 
putatiou,  entitled  Diccionario  de  la  Lengvia  Castellan% 
comnuesto  por  la  Real  Acudcmia  Espanola,  it  vols,  fol., 
Madrid^  1726,  Sec.  In  English.  John^onV  Dieiionury  h«e 
iMsen  accoutited  the  standard  work  uf  it*  class  ever  since  its 
appearance,  in  2  vols.  foL,  17a5;  but  Although  it  woa  a 
groat  achievement  for  an  individual,  and  lU  ftclinitioni  in 
particular  afford  remarkable  evidence  of  its  author's  inge< 
nuity  and  command  of  expreskion,  it  is  in  many  re^pectA  a« 
nr  as  possible  from  being  what  a  dictionary  should  be. 
Ita  etymological  part  (oj  Ilorne  Tooke  has  long  ago  shown) 
is  little  better  (buu  su  much  rubbish  ;  and  it  is  character iied 
throughout  by  a  total  want  of  method  and  philosophical 
Tiew4.  Its  author  mdced  wjs  neither  metaphysician,  nor 
linguist,  nL>r  orchaKtlogist  enough  for  the  task  he  undertook. 
Sumo  valuable  matter  has  bet;n  added  to  the  last  ettition  of 
tlv    K     '    1i   Dictionary  (air  I  to  6  vols.  4to.)  by  the 

K  ^Ir,  Todd :  but  i  j  j>hic*d  character  of  the 

w<>.*-  *..-^  .cLtiived  no  impr^J>^.l.v.l.  .o  his  handn.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  that  has  been  mude  to  a  philosophical 
Knglish  dircionary  winild  be  that  given  in  the  miscella- 
neous and  lexicographical  deporlnicnt  of  the  Kncych)pstdia 
Metrup^ditana,  if  tho  exec u lion  were  equal  to  the  de^i^^n, 
which  is  explained  in  the  prospectus  as  being  to  exhibit 
*  the  history  of  English  words;  the  citations  arranged 
ording  to  the  age  of  the  works  from  which  they  are 
il«cled,  yet  with  every  attention  to  the  independent  beauty 
0T  value  of  the  tentenees  chosen  wbieh  i^  consistent  with 
the  higher  ends  of  a  clear  ini^ight  into  tho  original  and 
Acnuif  '  '         V  word. 

II.   ^  This  olMt  oeiaprehends  dic- 

tionary^ wi  Li.>.^av,  iri,Pt;juphY,  raytbology,  geography,  ar- 
ehseoLogy,  and  all  others  that  deal  chieftj  or  exclusively  with 
erenl^  that  have  happened,  or  aro  suppoeed  to  have  bap- 
|N»ned,  or  wiih  facta  that  exkt  or  have  eitiated.  Many  of 
ibe  principal  worka  of  thi£  description  are  enumerated  in 
the  article  Biography  :  and  undur  Bibliogkaphy  will  be 
fou  nd  n  n  account  of  anotlier  large  division  of  tbem.  We  may 
h  V.  that  some  ef  the  old  Gteek  laxieotia  tlnady 

|io  .  V  i  .vio  dieUouarias of  iieU  at  well u  of  words;  tM 


Joxicon  of  Soidas,  for  instance,  is,  in  the  greater  part,  made 

up  of  fragments  of  biography,  historj',  and  geography,  and 
often  contains  large  extracts  from  various  wriiers  both  ex 
tant  and  lost.  The  work  of  Stephanus  Bystantinus  ^oiiie 
times  entitled  *E0vut^  (the  Ethnology),  more  commonly  lltfh 
lUXiuiv  (tho  Book  of  Cities,  orratlwr  of  Slates),  is  chielh  a 
geographical  and  archrrological  dictionary,  and  is  the  oldcs* 
compilation  of  that  description  that  exiatgt  Us  meagre 
details  under  each  head  a&similate  it  in  some  respect  to  an 
imperfect  gazeitcer.  In  modern  times  the  number  of  die* 
tionories  that  have  appeared,  professing  to  present  a  view  of 
a  more  or  less  extensive  field  of  fact«,  has  been  very  great. 
Besides  the  various  historical,  biographical,  and  geographi- 
cal dictionaries,  ^neral  and  particular,  and  the  bibtiogm^ 
phical  dictionaries,  there  are  dictionanes^  of  antiquities  of 
architecture,  of  berahlry,  of  painimg,  of  mu^^ic,  of  botany. 
of  law^  of  l^al  deoiaions,  of  commerce,  of  medicine,  of  sur- 
gery, and  ofalmoat  every  other  dc^artnietit  ot  human  know- 
ledge, Human  knowledge,  however,  or  what  l^  commonli 
called  or  reekoned  such,  in  almost  all  its  departments,  is  such 
a  mixture  of  a«icertaioed  facts  ami  of  mere  opinions  or  si*ei'u- 
lations,  that  there  ishaidly  any  of  these  dictionaries  whiHi  is 
a  dictionary  of  facts  merely.  Opinions,  indeed,  considered  his- 
torically, are  tbemifelves  ract«,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  re- 
corded and  arranged  in  dictionaries  a^  well  as  other  fncts. 
Discussion  also  often  places  doubtful  iacts  iu  a  clearer  light* 
and  a  dictionary  may  be  as  cAjnvenient  a  vehietefor  such  dis- 
cussion as  any  other  book.  But  a  most  useful  elass  of  hooka,  of 
which  we  have  yet  scarcely  a  specimen,  woukl  be  a  set  of 
dictionaries  or  tabular  expositions  of  iaets,  and  nothing  else. 
Tbey  would  ser^e,  among  other  purposes,  as  maj«  of  ihe 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  diflbrent  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  and  most  useful  directories  in  the  prosecution  of 


"iciit  of  those  boun^ 
ti^certftiticd,  others 

ad, 

.1  ith- 
-'.  might 
iiotiary  of 


all  inquiries  ha>ing  in  view  the 
dnries.     As  of  facts  s<ime  are  i 
only  probable,  and  others  douli ;;..., 
in^  to  these  descriptions  might  be  l 
ioid  a  fourth  micrht  TKrhiiiishe  adv.n 
probable  or  coiH 
be  more  scienlii 
the  fiicts  forming  the  iuT^toiy  oi  opinions. 

III.  Diciionarie*  of  Tilings.  A  thing,  as  seems  to  be  in* 
dicated  by  the  Latin  r^OT,  which  apparently  ront^itis  tlie 
same  root  as  r^**,  as  well  as  by  the  KTt|?ii*h  think,  is  properly 
!»i      1  >f  thottgbt ;  and  ttn*'^  '    refore  be 

c  lied  dietwnanca  of  ;t  <  pt  tboM 

e**  juMvrjy  Dcctif-    *  -•  ■'^-  theexi'ifij,  i  m.?  of  tho  flo- 

tation of  facts.  M  a  leaven  '  1  elartofdiA- 

tionarie*  all  ibi;  .*.... -;-l  seteneei,  i..^  d  or   appltefl 

.seiences«  the  ditpiiftiiienti  «f  viHeism  and  tho  flae  arti, 
and  tlie  wboI«  rmvigv  of  ni«ta]ih]rilcal  and  nieihil  i^eeit- 
lation.  It  is  true  that  some  of  theae  subject s  cannot  be 
treated  of  without  a  reference  to  facts;  but  the  tscts  here 
arc  not  vi«wed  ^inioly  as  such,  but  either  as  fubordmate  ta 
principles  oi  m  mtKlifying  their  operation*  No  very  rigorema 
adherence  to  the  limits  of  a  definition  luiwcver  is  to  be  t%' 

r ted  in  a  dictionary  of  any  kind,  which  must  in  all  caaea 
a  somewhat  uns)'«teraa tic  performance,  and  accordingly 
we  have  few,  if  any,  dictionaries  wliicb  are  excltisiYely 
dietionaries  of  things  in  the  sense  that  has  jupt  beea 
eitplainect.  Many  of  the  dictionanea  referred  to  urtdiir  the 
last  head  are  dictionaries  of  things  as  well  a4  of  faett; 
that  is  to  say,  tliey  contain,  mixed  up  with  their  sta1«^ 
mentj  of  facts,  expositions  or  discnsatons  of  princrpJw. 
On  the  other  hand,  aictionaries  of  things  are  generally  al«o 
dictionaries  of  facts,  and  fonletimes  lexicons,  or  dietion* 
aries  of  wojds  end  ©brasea,  in  addition.  The  most  tm- 
porlant  works  of  tW  description  have  been  pubhabed 
under  the  title  of  Dietionariea  of  the  Arts  and  Seiencef,  or 
Encyclopaedias.  By  the  word  lyn*irX»ir#f^#^ff.  er»eyHopft>dra.  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  undcr&ti^w  •^*  rcle  of  learn- 

ing or  of  the  liberal  arts,  or  in  m,  the  term 

being  so  applied  under  the  notion  unn  sn  ww  deparimenfa 
of  human  knowtedgi  were  ii»iitnilly  oonneeted  together  so 
aa  to  form  a  sort  ofcircie  or  conspleie  svstetn.  PI  my  (Nat, 
Hist.  Pr€p/.)  speaks  of  tlie  encyclopiDdia  of  the  Orl-eks  m 
an  expression  for  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  -  '  J^ni  nmniA 
attingt'nda,  ouw  Or«ci  r^c  iyriNcXoirailfkc  to*  im* 

tilian  (i,  JO)  aellncs  it  as  tlie  ntb  or  romidcter;  uali 

learning  I  *Orbis  ilia  docti  i<tf^ 

vocant.      Vitfuviuf  (vu  1  -  of 

J^;<X«<>c  TaJiia  of  the  Greek*  as  the  discipline  of  alt  the 
i  braiicb<»  of  loaming ;  *  doctciiutftua  omajmn  diadplina ■'   It 
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does  not  appear  that  the  term  encyclopaedia  was  ever  an- 
tiently  used  as  meaning  a  work  treating  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge.  It  has,  however,  as  just  observed,  be- 
come the  common  title  for  such  works  in  modern  times. 
Perhaps  it  was  first  so  applied  by  some  of  the  Arabian  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  one  of  whom  at  least,  Alfarabius,  who 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  to  have  compiled 
a  general  treatise  on  the  sciences,  still  preserved,  under 
this  title.  Several  such  treatises  with  the  same  title  ap- 
peared in  Europe  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  that  of  John  Henry  Alstedius,  which  was  first 
published  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1630.  (See  preface  to  Supplement 
to  EncyclopsMiia  Britannica,  and  Morhotfii  Polyhistor,  vol. 
i.  lib.  ii.  chap.  7,  for  an  account  of  this  and  other  early  ency- 
clopaedias.) But  none  of  these  works  were  dictionaries: 
they  were  merely  collections  of  treatises,  rather  resembling 
such  works  as  Dodsley's  Preceptor  than  answering  to  the 
modern  notion  of  an  encyclopaedia.  A  much  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  modem   encyclopaedia  is  presented  by  the 

*  Lexicon  Universale  Historico-Geographico-Chronologico- 
Poetico-Philologicum'  of  Job.  Jac.  Hofman,  first  published 
at  Basle  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1677,  and  followed  by  a  *  Con  tin  u- 
atio*  or  Supplement,  of  the  same  extent,  in  1*683 ;  or,  the 
two  publications  incorporated  in  4  vols,  fol..  Lug.  Bat.,  1698. 
The  form  at  least  of  this  work  has  been  generally  preserved 
in  our  more  recent  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  although  most  of  these,  by  including  the 
principles  of  science  as  well  as  facts,  have  extended  their 
scope  somewhat  beyond  Hofman's  design.  His  two  supple- 
mentary volumes  however  embody  a  great  deal  of  the  natu- 
ral science  of  his  time;  and  the  work  altogether  contains 
much  curious  learnmg  not  readily  found  elsewhere.  Al- 
though not  evidencing  any  very  superior  sagacity,  pene- 
tration, or  elegance  of  scholarship,  it  is  a  wonderful  per- 
formance for  an  individual,  and  still  remains  a  most  useful 
book  of  reference. 

The  first  English  *  universal  dictionary  of  the  arts  and 
sciences'  was  the  '  lexicon  Technicum*  of  Dr.  John  Harris, 
of  which  the  first  vol.  in  fol.  appeared  at  Tendon  in  1706,  and 
the  second,  completing  the  work,  in  1710.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  three  volumes.  Harris's  Lexicon  enjoyed  great 
popularity  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  first  appearance, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  passed  through  five 
editions  in  about  thirty  years ;  and  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  department  especially  it  is  admitted  to  have 
been  very  ably  executed.  It  was  not  long  however  before 
it  found  a  rival  in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1728.  [Chambers, 
Ephraim.]  The  professed  peculiarity  of  the  new  work  was, 
that  it  proposed  to  *  consider  the  several  matters  not  only 
in  themselves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other  ; 
both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes,  and  as  so  many  parts 
of  some  greater  whole.*  This  was  attempted  to  be  done  by 
a  system  of  references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  as  to 
connect  the  subordinate  particulars  among  themselves,  and 
to  indicate  the  great  division  of  knowledge  to  which  each 
belonged.  In  this  way  the  work,  which,  in  the  seventh  edi- 
tion (1 778 — 85),  was  extended  to  4  vols,  folio,  contained  no 
complete  treatises  on  any  of  the  sciences,  nor  other  articles 
of  any  considerable  length.  Various  other  works  followed, 
compiled  upon  much  the  same  plan,  among  which  were 
Barrow's  *  New  and  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences,' in  one  vol.  fol.  1751.  with  a  supplemental  vol.,  pub- 
lished in  1754;  *  A  new  and  complete  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,'  (commonly,  from 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  called  Owen's  Dictionary,)  4  vols. 
8vo.,  1754;  and  *The  Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,'  in  3  vols,  fbl.,  1766,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Croker, 
Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clark.  (See,  for 
an  account  of  all  these  works,  the  preface  to  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.) 

A  work  upon  a  different  plan  had  also  appeared  in  2  vols, 
fol.  in  1745,  by  Dr.  De  Coetlogon,  a  native  of  France, 
naturalized  in  England,  under  the  title  of  *  An  Universal 
History  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  a  Comprehensive  Illustra- 
tion of  all  Sciences  and  of  all  Arts.'  This  was  in  fact  a 
dictionary,  the  subjects  being  treated  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  in  the  preface  just  referred  to, 
considers  it  to  have  probably  suggested  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  the  first  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  ap- 
peared at  Edinburgh  in  1771.     It  professed  to  be  compiled 
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in  which  the  different  sciences  and  arts  are  digested  into 
distinct  treatises  or  systems.*  This  plaii  however  had  been 
already  adopted  in  Dr.  Coetlogon's  work.  The  proprietor 
and  principal  compiler  of  the  Edinburgh  work  was  Mr. 
William  Smellie,  the  printer,  a  man  of  much  ability  and 
considerable  literary  attainments.  For  the  subsequent 
history  of  the^ncyclopsedia  Britannica,  which  in  the  fourth 
edition  completed  in  1810  was  extended  to  20  vols.,  and 
to  which  a  sunplement  in  6  vols,  was  added  in  1824,  ire 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Napier's  preface.  A  seventh  edition  of 
the  work,  in  which  the  supplement  is  incorporated,  is  nov 
in  the  course  of  publication.  Of  the  other  modem  English 
Cycloprodias,  already  completed,  the  two  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  Cyclopaedia,  or  a  New  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Rees,  and 
commonly  known  by  his  name,  although  professing  to  be 
only  a  new  edition  of  Chambers,  begun  in  1802,  and  com- 
pleted in  45  vols.  4to.  in  1819;  and  the  Edinburgh  Cydo- 
peedia,  edited  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  begun  in  1810, 
and  completed  in  36  parts,  or  18  vols.  4to.  in  1 830.  The  Ency 
clopa^dia  Metropolitana  was  begun  in  1818,  being  announced 
as  a  Universal  Dictionarv  of  Knowledge  on  an  original 
plan ;  comprising  the  twofold  advantages  of  a  philosophical 
and  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  This  work,  which  is 
still  in  course  of  publication,  is  arranged  in  four  divisions; 
the  1st,  comprehending  the  Pure  Sciences;  the  2d,  the 
Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences ;  the  3d,  the  Biographical  and 
Historical  articles;  and  the  4th,  the  Miscellaneous  and 
Lexicographical  articles.  The  Penny  Cyclopsedia  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  begun 
in  1833,  and  has  ever  since  been  published  regularly  in 
volumes  and  in  numbers. 

Of  the  foreign  works  of  this  class  by  far  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  Encyclon6die,  or  Dictionnaire  Raisonn^  des 
Sciences,  des  Art«,  et  des  Metiers,  of  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
bert,  of  which  the  first  vol.  fol.  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1751 ;  the  17th  and  last  of  the  original  aeries  in  1765. 
11  vols,  of  plates  being  added  to  the  text,  of  whidi 
the  first  was  published  in  1762,  the  last  in  1772.  A  Sap- 
plement  was  afterwards  added,  consisting  of  four  vols,  of 
text  and  one  of  plates,  fol.,  1776-7  ;  and  there  is  besides  a 
*  Table  Analytique'  of  the  whole  work,  compiled  by  M. 
Mouchon,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1 780.  Edi- 
tions of  the  work  have  also  been  printed  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo.  But  the 
more  detailed  history  of  this  remarkable  work  must  be  re- 
.served  for  a  separate  article.  It  has  been  followed  in  France 
by  another  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  rtill  greater 
extent,  the  Encyclopedic  M^thodique,  begun  in  1 782  and 
finished  in  1832,  in  201  vols.  4to.,  including  47  vols,  of  plttei 
In  this  last-mentioned  work  every  art  or  science  is  treated  of 
in  a  separate  volume,  or  series  of  volumes ;  so  that  theidiole 
is  in  fact  merely  a  collection  of  dictionaries.  Of  oUier  foreip 
Encyclopaedias  we  may  notice  the  German  •  Converattions 
Lexikon  (as  it  was  originally  entitled),  projected  by  Mr. 
Brockhaus,  the  bookseller  of  Leipzig,  and  first  published  there 
in  1 8 1 2.  A  seventh  edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Leipdg 
in  1827-9,  under  the  new  title  of  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Real-Encyclopadie  fiir  die  gebildeten  stande.  An  English 
translation  of  it,  including  much  additional  matter,  has 
appeared  at  Philadelphia ;  and  the  American  work  is  at 
present  in  course  of  republication  in  this  country,  with  ad- 
ditions and  alterations.  There  is  also  now  in  course  of 
publication  the  great  work  conducted  by  Professors  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  entitled  'Allgemeine  Encydopadie  derWis- 
senschaften  und  Kunste,'  which  began  to  he  published  at 
Leipzig  in  1818,  and  of  which  46  vols.  4to.  have  already 
appeared ;  viz.  the  portion  from  A  to  Drury,  in  27  vols. ; 
that  from  H  to  Hamburg,  in  12  vols ;  and  that  tmm  0  to 
Otzenhauseti,  in  7  vols.  Some  account  of  the  encyrlo 
peedias  in  various  languages,  but  neither  very  clearly  nor 
very  accurately  drawn  up,  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of 
superfluous  and  useless  matter,  may  be  found  in  a  little 
book  called  '  Nouveau  Systdme  Bibliographique  mis  en 
usage  pour  la  connaissance  des  Encycloi^dies,*  &c.,  12mo., 
Paris  1821 
DicruOPHY^LIA.  [Madrbphyllioea.] 
DICTYS,  a  Cretan  who  accompanied  Idomeneus  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  the  reputed  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  of  which  a  Latin  prose  translation  is  still  ex- 
tant. This  work  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  a 
tomb  near  Gnossus,  which  was  laid  open  by  an  earthquake 
It  was  written  in  Phoenician  characters,  and  translated  into 
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Greek  by  one  Eufraxidaiv  or  Prtixistt  at  tlie  commanrl  of 
Nero:  thtfi  translalioti  hm  not  rorae  flown  la  iw  :  ihe  Latin 
version  which  we  possess  is  attributed  to  Quint  us  Septimius, 
who  lived  in  the  lliinl  or  fuurlii  century  a  d„  and  contains 
the  first  five  bcujk^  with  an  abrifli^ment  of  I  he  remainder. 
The  best  edition  i»  that  by  Penzonim*  (I7U2»  Svo.K  to 
who«^c  preliminary  disiiertaliori  ihe  reader  is  referred  for 
further  particularsi  respecting  the  historiiin  and  hiK  trans- 
lator. 

DlDE'LPmD.€.      [MARSUPIALtA.] 

DIURRMUM.    [SYNorcrM.] 

DIDEROT  DENYS,  wasbora  at  Langrea  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Champagne,  in  1713.  His  father^  a  mailer  cuUer, 
m  worthy  man,  much  respeeied  in  his  native  town,  and  com- 
fortable in  his  eireumstunces*,  placed  hisi  son  first  in  the 
Jesuit)**  College  at  Laufrrcs,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
College  d^Harcoiirt  at  Paris  to  continue  his  studies.  At 
one  lime  young  Diderot  was  intended  for  the  church,  but 
lis  he  feU  no  inclination  fur  the  clerical  proftssion,  his 
father  t!id  not  press  the  point.  Diderot  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  antient  and  modem  languages,  and  still  mare 
in  malhemaries.  On  leavinjf  college,  his  father  plared 
him  as  a  boarder  with  a  Paris  procureur,  in  order  llmt 
he  might  study  the  law,  hut  Diderot  had  no  taste  fur 
that  profession ;  he  matle  no  pros^rens  iii  tts  study,  and 
he  employed  all  the  time  he  couM  steal  from  ihe  aWirv- 
desk  in  reading  any  books  that  fell  into  his  Imntk.  Ater 
two  or  three  ^eara,  his  father  stopped  his  board  wages, 
desiring  him  either  to  betake  himself  to  some  profession  or 
to  return  home»  and  he  several  times  repeateii  Ihe  offer  nf 
this  alternative,  but  to  napurpose»  as  Diderot  replied  that  he 
felt  no  inclination  for  anv  worldly  profession :  ihat  he  lovini 
reading,  was  happy,  ani  wanted  notbinf^  more,  F*or  ten 
yearn  from  that  time  he  lived  obst^urely  in  Taris,  on  his  wit* 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  often,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  in  very 
promiscuous  company.  Literature  was  not  then  a  very 
roarktitable  commodity*  but  Diderot  had  a  fadhty  in  writing, 
and  he  undertook  anything  that  come  in  his  way,  advertise- 
ments, indexes,  cataloj^ues,  and  even  sermons  for  the  colo- 
nies, which  were  hesipoken  and  paid  for  by  a  mission:jry. 
He  next  began  translating  from  the  Engh^^h  for  the  book- 
ueller^.  He  also  received  indirectly  assistance  from  home. 
At  the  age  of  29,  ho  married  a  young  woman  as 
poor  as  himself,  who  proved  (o  him  ever  after  a  virtuous 
and  affectionate  wife,  notwithstanding  his  subseouent  neg- 
l^t  of  her»  In  his  drama  *  Le  P^re  de  Famille'  he  hsis 
drawn  from  life  some  of  ihe  incidents  of  his  courtship  and 
marriage.  His  first  original  work  was  the  *  Pena^^es  Phi- 
losophif^ues/  1746,  a  desultory  and  rather  common-place 
pronuctinn,  which  however  met  with  great  suecess  among 
the  partisans  of  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  called. 
Frotn  that  time  Diderot  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous assailants  of  the  established  systems  in  religion  and 
patitios«  He  saw  many  unseemly  parts  in  the  social  edifieCt 
and  could  devise  no  better  mode  of  mending  them  than  by 
fmtling  down  the  whole.  That  the  state  of  France  under 
the  Regent  and  Louis  XV,  was  such  as  eai»ily  to  lead  an 
itTipetuous  mind  to  such  a  conclusion,  is  made  sufficiently 
evident  by  the  numerous  memoirs  of  those  times.  In  174^ 
he  published  the  *Lettres  sur  les  Avcuglcs,*  for  which  he 
wai  imprisoned  for  three  months  at  Vinceimes,  where  how- 
ever he  was  yery  indulgently  treated,  and  allowed  to  receive 
tlie  visits  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was  J .  J .  Rousseau, 
fo  whom  it  is  eoid  that  Diderot  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
flnJt  literary  paradox.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  upon 
some  foolish  ground,  and  the  squabble  waa  not  creditable 
to  either,  [RoussKAtr.]  After  editing,  in  company  with 
others,  a  Universal  Medical  Dictionary',  Djden>t  formed  the 
project  of  a  general  CycbpBodia,  to  supersede  the  French 
version  of  Chambers's  work,  and  he  found  a  bookseller,  Ix*bre- 
ton,  willing  to  undertake  the  publication,  under  the  title  of 
*  Kncyclo|i5die,  ou  Diciionnaire  Raisonn^  dcs  Sciences,  des 
Arta»  ct  Metiers.'  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  were  joint  e<h- 
tora*  but  D'Alembert  withdrew  after  a  time,  and  Diderot  re- 
mained sole  editor.  The  work  began  to  ap^iear  in  1751,  and 
was  concluded  in  1 765,  in  1 7  vols.  fol.  bei^ides  1 1  vols,  of  platen. 
The  publication  was  stopped  two  or  three  r  imes  by  t  he  gi»vern- 
vaeTit,and  the  last  volumes  were  distributed  f  rivutely*  though 
iho  king  himself  was  one  of  the  purchasers.  The  most  amus- 
lag  part  of  the  correspondence  af  V<»Uaire  and  lyAleiubert 
waa  carried  on  while  D'Alembert  was  joint  editor  of  the 
DicHonnaire,  and  presents  a  hvely  picture  of  iho  various 
di^icultiea  with  which  the  editors  had  lo  contend.    On  this 


celebrated  compilalion  Diderot  himself  passed  a  severe  judg* 
ment*  He  said,  *that  he  had  had  neither  time  nor  the 
means  of  being  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  contributors, 
among  whom  some  were  excellent,  but  most  of  the  rltt 
were  veiy*  inferior ;  that  moreover  the  contributors,  heiftg 
badly  paid,  worked  carelessly ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  a  patch* 
work  composed  of  ver)'  ill-sorted  materials,  totne  master* 
pieces  by  the  side  of  schoolboys'  performances;  and  that 
there  wa^also  considerable  neglect  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
articles,  and  especially  in  the  references/  Diderot  com- 
plmned  likewise  that  the  publisher,  Lebreton,  often  took 
upon  himself  to  scratch  out  of  the  proof-sheeU  any  passages 
which  he  thought  might  endanger  him,  and  then  tilled  up 
Ihe  gap  as  well  as  he  could.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
deficiencies  the  Dictionnaire  EncyclopMique  met  with 
great  success  for  a  time,  but  it  has  been  since  superseded 
in  France  by  the  Encyclop^ie  M^Uiodique,  or  great  French 
CyclopaKlia* 

The  works  of  Diderot  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
W(^re  not  published  (ill  after  his  death.  Among  those  pub- 
lished in  hit  lifetime  are :  *  Lettres  sur  les  Sourds  et  M  nets*' 
1751  ;  *Pens4*es  sur  Tlnterpretation  de  la  Nature,'  1754  ; 
'Code  de  la  Nature.'  1755.  The  principal  faults  of  hm 
didactic  compositions  are  obscurity  in  the  ideas,  and  a  de- 
clumatorv  style.  Among  his  talent,  *  Jacques  le  Fataliste* 
and  'Le  Neveu  de  Rameuu,*  a  posthumous  publication,  are 
slill  popular.  *Les  Bijoux  Indiscrels,'  are  a  series  of  oH- 
scene  siorie^,  which  he  sold  lo  a  publisher,  and  gave  Iho 
money  to  his  mistress.  Mad.  de  Puisieux,  He  afterwards 
formed  a  connection  with  Mdlle.  Voland,  it  seems,  which 
lasted  till  his  death.  His  letters  to  her  form  tlie  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  *M6moires,  Correspondence,  ot  Ouvragea 
Incdits  de  Diderot.'  publisihed  in  1831,  4  vols,.  Svo. 
Diderot's  notions  on  the  sexual  connection  may  be  soon  iti 
the  article  *  Marriage,'  in  the  *  Die tionn aire  Kncyclo- 
pedique,*  as  well  as  in  several  of  his  *Oa^Tagei  Infdits.* 
He  professed  a  strict  sense  of  honour,  and  was  genenma 
and  kind,  though  hasty,  touchy,  and  suspicious.  An  rsti- 
mate  of  his  character  may  be  formwl  not  from  the  reports 
of  his  admirers  or  enemies,  and  there  were  manv  o(  both, 
but  from  his  own  works,  and  esneeiaUy  his  oorrespondencfs 
and  also  from  a  well  written  and  apparently  unsophisticated 
memoir  of  his  life  by  bis  daughter,  mad.  de  Yandful, 
which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  the  unedited  cort^Mpondence 
above  mentioned*  A  collection  of  his  principal  works  waf^ 
publisher!  by  his  disriple  Naigeon.  in  15  vols,,  8vo.,  179^ 
and  reprinted  since  in  22  vols,,  8vo,,  Paris,  1821,  with  a  \ji*i 
of  Ihe  author  by  Naigeon  himself,  which  however  is  ratber 
a  dissertation  on  Diderot's  waitings  and  opinions  than  a  rent 
biography.  His  last  work,  a  life  of  Seneca,  of  which  he  pub^ 
lished  a  second  edition  enlarged,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  title 
of  *  Essai  sur  les  Regnes  de  Claude  et  de  Nitron,'  is  con- 
sidererl  by  some  one  of  his  best  compositions.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  there  are  many  good  passages  in  alt  hia 
works,  though  he  ne>'cr  wrote  a  single  entirely  good  work. 
Marmontel,  Garat,  ami  others  of  his  contempoiariea  pre* 
ferred  his  conversation  greatly  to  his  writings, 

Diderot  had  not  grown  nch  by  his  literary  labours ;  he 
was  gettinet  old,  and  he  thought  of  seUing  his  Hbrar)%  Ca- 
therine of  Russia  hearing  of  his  intention,  purchased  it  at  ita 
full  value,  and  moreover  settled  upon  him  a  handsome  pen- 
sion as  librarian  to  keep  it  for  her,  of  whichpension  she  paid 
iiim  fifty  years  in  advance  in  ready  mone}\  Fullof  gratitude^ 
Diderot  resolved  lo  go  and  thank  his  benefiictreas  in  person^ 
He  went  first  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  some  months,  and 
thence  to  Petersburg.  He  waa  delighted  with  his  reception 
by  the  empress,  and  wrote  to  Mdlle.  Voland  that  *  while  in 
a  country  called  the  land  of  freemen  (meaning  probably  Hol- 
land} he  felt  as  a  slave ;  but  now  in  a  country  called  the* 
country  of  slaTea,  he  felt  like  a  free  man  c*  {Correspondanem 
Inediie,  vol.  iii.,  lettre  1 3H.)  After  a  short  stay  at  Petersburg^ 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  empreas  hired  a  splendid 
suite  of  apartments  for  him  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  '  He  en* 
joyed  his  new  lodgings  only  twelve  days:  he  was  delighted 
with  them ;  having  always  lodged  m  a  garret,  he  thought 
himself  in  a  palace.  But  his  body  became  weaker  e\er3r 
day,  altfiough  his  head  was  not  at  all  afiected«  and  he  wa« 
quiie  conscious  that  his  end  waa  approaching.  The  r%*cn- 
ing  before  his  death  he  converaed  with  his  friends  upon 
philosophy,  on  d  the  various  means  of  attaining  it.  "The  Ursi 
step  towards  philosophy,**  said  he,  "  is  incredulity/'  Thie 
remark  is  the  last  which  I  heard  him  make.* — iMemt^tr 
qf  ijUerQh  by  his  Daughter ,»    Next  day,  Jyih  July,  174*4^ 
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he  got  up,  sat  down  to  dinner  witli  his  wife,  and  afterwards 
expired  without  a  struggle.  Diderot  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Holbach  coterie,  and  the  leader  of 
that  knot  of  literary  men  known  in  the  last  century  by  the 
name  of  Encyclop^distes.  There  are  many  particulars 
concerning  Diderot  in  his  friend  Grimm's  Correspotuktnce 
LiitSraire,  Paris,  1812. 

DIDIUS  JUUA'NUS,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Milan,  and  grandson  of  Salvius  Julianns,  a  celebrated 
jurist,  was  born  about  a.d.  183.  He  was  educated  by  Do- 
mitia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  soon 
rose  to  important  offices,  was  successiyely  Qucestor,  Prstor, 
and  Grovernor  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  having  defeated  the 
Chauci,  he  obtained  the  Consulship.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  as  governor  to  Dalmatia,  and  next  to  Gcrmania  Infe- 
rior. Under  Commodus,  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia:  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  luxury  and  debauchery, 
being  enormously  rich.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax, 
▲J).  193,  the  Praetorians  having  put  up  the  empire  to 
auction,  Didius  proceeded  to  their  camp,  and  bid  against 
Sulpicianus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax,  who  was  trying 
to  make  his  own  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  Didius  having 
bid  highest,  was  proclaimed,  and  was  taken  by  the  soldiers 
into  Rome.  The  Senate  with  its  usual  servility  acknow- 
ledged him  emperor,  but  the  people  openly  showed  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  loaded  him  with  abuse  and  impreca- 
tions in  the  Circus  when  he  assisted  at  the  solemn  games 
which  were  customary  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign.  He 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  insult  with  patience,  and  to  have 
behaved  altogether  with  great  moderation  during  his  short 
reign.  Three  generals  at  the  head  of  their  respective  legions, 
Pescennius  Niger,  who  commanded  in  the  East,  Septiroius 
Severus  in  Illyricum,  and  Claudius  Albinus  in  Britain, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  nomination  of  the  Prsetorians. 
Severus  being  proclaimed  Augustus  by  his  troops,  marched 
npon  Rome,  and  found  no  opposition  on  the  road,  as  the 
towns  and  garrisons  all  declared  for  him.  The  Prsetorians 
themselves  forsook  Didius,  and  the  Senate  readily  pro- 
nounced his  abdication,  and  proclaimed  Severus  emperor. 
A  party  of  soldiers  making  their  way  into  the  palace,  and 
disregarding  the  entreaties  of  Didius,  who  offered  to  re- 
nounce the  empire,  cut  off  his  head.  He  had  reigned 
only  sixty-six  days.  Severus  soon  after  entered  Rome,  put 
to  death  the  murderers  of  Pertinax,  disarmed  the  Prceto- 
lians,  and  banished  them  from  the  city.  (Spartianus  in 
Historia  Augusta;  Dion,  Epitome,  B.  73.) 


CofaiorDidiiK. 

BritiakUuMina.    AetaidSiw.    Cupper.    Weight,  8S5  grsfns. 

DIDO.    [iENBAs;  Carthaob.] 

DIDUS.    [Dodo.] 

DI'DYMUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  the  son  of  a 
seller  of  fish  at  Alexandria,  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of 
Antony  and  Cioero,  b.c.  63  (Suidas,  sub  v.),  and  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Macrobius  calls  him  the  greatest 
grammarian  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  (Saturn,  v.  22.) 
According  to  Athenseus  (iv.  p.  139,  C.)  he  published  3,500 
volumes,  and  had  written  so  much  that  he  was  called  the 
forgetter  of  books  O3igXioXa0acX  for  he  often  forgot  what 
he  had  written  himself;  and  also  the  man  with  bowels  of 
brass  (xaXxevrffioc),  from  his  unwearied  industry.  To  judge 
from  the  specimens  of  his  writings  given  by  Atbenseus,  we 
need  not  much  regret  the  loss  of  them.  His  criticisms 
wore  of  the  Aristarchian  school  (Suid.) :  he  wrote,  among 
other  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Ion 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  418  D),  and  also  of  the  plays  of  Phrynichus ; 
(Id.  ix.  p.  37 1  F.)  several  treatises  against  Juba,  king  of 
Libya  (Suid.  'I6Cac),  a  book  on  the  eorruption  of  diction 
(Athen«ou8,  ix.  p.  368  B.)f  a  histofjr  of  the  dty  Gabestfus 


(Steph.  Byz.  sub  v.  ^AydOvptroi),  besides  essays  on  the  country 
of  Homer,  the  mother  of  JBneas,  and  other  equally  un- 
important subjects.  The  Scholia  Minora  on  Homer  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  wrongly,  for  Didymus  himself 
is  Quoted  in  these  notes.  The  collection  of  proverbs  extant 
unaer  the  name  of  Zenobius  was  partly  taken  from  a  pre- 
vious collection  made  by  Didymus,  and  ^bout  sixty  fira^nenti 
of  his  fifteen  books  on  agriculture  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Cassianus  Bassus.     [GeoponikaO 

Suidas  mentions  several  other  authors  of  this  name,  and 
among  them  one  sumamed  Atcius,  who  ¥ras  an  academic 
philosopher,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in  two  books  on  the  sta- 
tions of  probabilities  and  sophisms.  We  may  also  mention 
Didymus  *  the  blind,'  an  Alexandrian  fkther  of  ibe  chuich, 
who  was  born  about  the  year  308  B.C.,  and  was  the  teacher 
of  l^t.  Jerome,  St.  Isidore,  Rufinus,  and  others.  He  died  in 
B.C.  395.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  four  treatises  have 
come  down  to  us.  I. '  On  the  Holy  Spirit.'  IL  '  On  the 
Trinity.'  HI.  *  Against  the  Manichcans.*  IV.  *  On  tbc 
Canonical  Epistles.'  A  Greek  Treatise  on  Facriery  by 
another  Didymus  is  also  extant 

DIDYNA'MIA,  the  fourteenth  class  of  tbe  linnsean  nv 
tern  of  arranging  plants.  It  is  the  same  asTetranjria;  that 
is,  it  has  alwavs  four  stamens,  only  two  of  tbem  are  a  little 
longer  than  tne  other  two.  Unaer  thi^  doss  are  compie- 
hended  a  large  part  of  the  Lamiaceous,  VerbGDaceous^Scxo- 
phalariaceous,  Bignoniaceous,  and  A^nthaceoua  planti  of 
modem  botanists.  It  is  divided  into  t\^o  ardet^  Gyxpno- 
spermia  and  Angiospermia.  Gymnospermia  ineludei  the 
genera  whose  ovary  is  split  into  four  stnall  aeaa-Uke  lobei, 
which  in  the  time  of  LinnsDUS  were  U(k»ti  for  naked  seeds; 
and  Angiospermia  those  which  have  tnaniftatly  the  ae^ 
inclosedin  a  pericarp  of  some  sort, 

DIE.  [Dr6me.] 

DIE'  or  DIEY,  ST.,  an  episcopal  ioHm  of  France,  in  tht 
department  of  Vosges,  on  the  river  Meutthe.  iv>t  &r  fiom 
its  source,  and  on  a  road  to  Schelesteed  v^d  GoUnar,  vhkh 
branches  off  from  the  great  Paris  and  Strasburg  road  at 
Lune\ille.  It  is  252  miles  from  Paris ;  in  49*  i7'  N.  Ut, 
and  6®  56'  E.  long. 

This  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity :  it  had  in  tk 
seventh  century  an  abbey  called  the  Abbey  at  Jointure: 
this  abbey  was  secularized  in  the  tenth  cenuiiy:  the  chief 
of  the  college  of  priests  thus  formed  boje  the  title  of 
grand prevot,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  bishop:  he 
was  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  chapter,  which  oanstfted 
of  twentv-four  prebendaries,  including  three  dignitaries, 
lord  of  the  town.  The  list  of  the  grands  prevots  included 
one  pope,  nine  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  tevenl 
other  illustrious  persons.  SSt.  Di6  was  walled  in  in  the 
thirteenth  centur>' ;  the  walls  yet  remain.  It  is  situated  al 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  smaU,  but  regi^arly  laid  ofut, 
and  handsome.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  wf- 
fered  much  from  a  Are,  which  consumed  nuiny  of  the 
houses.  The  population  in  1S32  amounted  to  5d&0  iortha 
town  itself,  or  7707  for  the  whole  commune*  Ibe  inW 
bitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yara, 
printed  calicos,  and  handkerchiefs,  cotton  counterpane^ 
flannels,  and  hosiery,  and  leather ;  and  the  bleaching  cl 
linen  is  carried  on.  There  are  two  mineral  springs  near 
St.  DiS ;  one  impregnated  with  sulphur,  the  other  with 
iron. 

The  bishopric  of  St.  Di6  was  established  {a  1777:  tlia 
diocese  now  comprehends  the  department  of  Vosges  (popo* 
lation,  in  1832,  397,987) :  the  bishop  is  a  auffracan  ef  tht 
archbishop  of  Besan^on.  St.  Di6  is  the  capital  efan  anon- 
dissement,  which  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  107^4 
The  inhabitants  of  this  arrondissement  are  much  engagad 
in  the  manufacture  of  sabots  (wooden  shoes)  and  otbar 
wooden  wares,  and  of  cotton  yarn.  They  m^d^e  also  the 
best  cheese  of  any  in  the  Vosges. 

DIEMEN'S  LAND.  VAN.    [Tasmania-j 

DIEPPE,  a  town  in  France,  on  the  coaat  of  the  Maiichi 
or  English  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  fanned 
by  the  junction  of  the  three  streams,  the  Argues,  the  Be- 
thaune,  and  the  Eaulne ;  92  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west 
of  Paris,  or  1 1 7  miles  by  the  road  through  Meulan,  Mantoi» 
Vernon,  Pont  de  TArche,  and  Rouen ;  in  49**  ^'  N.  lat^ 
and  1**  3'  E.  long. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  site  of  Dieppe  was  occupied 
only  by  a  few  fishermen's  huts ;  in  the  eteTenth  oe&tiiiy  il 
had  increased  to  a  small  town,  under  the  name  ef  Berthe- 
Tille.    Stenry  11^  king  of  England  and  duke  of  NonnaD4yff 


flrectedf  in  1188|  a  raslle  at  Dieppe,  which  was  tlemolished 
by  his  sou  Richard  1  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  fisheries, 
and  especially  Ihe  herring  fishery,  furnished  its  inhabitants 
vrith  their  cliief  occupation  and  wealth  :  their  veSBeb  went 
as  far  north  as  Schonen,  in  Sweden,  to  take  the  fish,  which, 
after  curing,  Ihey  exported  to  the  Mediterranean  in  their 
own  vessels,  called  *  dmggers/  because  they  brought  hack 
firom  the  Levant  spices  and  dru^^s.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centurj'  the  Dieppois  undertook  the  expedition  in 
which  Ctmada  was  discovered,  and  iu  1637  thej  fonned 
the  first  French  settlementii  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 
In  1G1I4  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  English,  and,  wilh 
the  exception  of  the  anlient  church,  nearly  destroyed* 

Ttie  coast  at  Dieppe  runs  north-east  and  suuth-west^  and 
the  Iowa  extends  abuut  a  mile  along  it,  having  the  harbour 
at  the  nortli^ajit  end, and  the  present  castle  near  the  south* 
west.  The  toWn  was  regularly  rebudt  after  the  bombardment 
of  1694:  the  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  paved  with  round 
stories,  without  foot  pavement,  nnd  the  houi<es  pieturesque, 
bnilt  cjf  brick  and  stone,  with  high  ^lanting  roufs.  There 
arc  six  places  or  squares  and  two  churches,  St*  Jacques 
and  St.  Remy.  The  church  of  St.  Jacques  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt  in 
the  14th  or  Uth  centur)  ;  the  architecture  is  richly  orna- 
mcnte<h  hut  not  in  the  best  taste.  There  are  at  Dieppe  a 
tlieatrcj  assembly-rooms,  and  promenades;  nearly  seventy 
fountains  adorn  the  streets,  which  are  supplied  by  an  aque- 
duct three  miles  long.  The  present  castle  is  an  irregnlar 
pile  of  considerable  extent:  v^dieu  Exjjilly  wrote  (il^'d)  it 
was  furnished  i^ith  artillery,  and  commanded  the  town  and 
the  roadstead :  the  town  walls  are  yet  standing,  but  Dieppe 
is  not  a  place  of  strength.  The  port  is  suflSciently  large 
and  secure,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  subject  to  bo 
obsiructetl  by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  The  entrance  to 
the  port  is  fonned  by  two  piers;  vessels  of  more  than  400 
tons  cannot  enter  There  is  on  the  auay  a  crucifix,  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  France^  and  a  light-nouso. 

The  population  of  Dieppe  in  ia3'2  was  16,016  ;  but  it  has 
declined  of  late  years;  forExpilly  (a.d.  J 763)  estimated  it 
at  2i,Q0O,  including  that  of  the  suburb  of  Pollet,  to  the  east 
of  the  towu»  The  men  are  cbielty  engaged  in  lishmg  and 
navigation.  In  August  the  herring  fishery  is  carried  on 
upon  the  Etjglish  coast  and  in  the  North  Sea,  and  empluy* 
6d  to  60  vessels  of  "25  to  30  tons,  and  about  900  to  12U0 
men :  in  October  it  h  carried  on  in  120  to  1 30  smaller  vessels 
on  the  French  coast:  the  fish  caught  in  the  August  fishery 
arc  salted :  those  caught  in  the  October  fishery,  ^hich  are  of 
smaller  size,  are  sent  to  Paris  and  the  provinces  to  be  eaten 
fresh.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  in  decked  boats 
Cif  20  to  50  tons,  each  manned  with  from  12  to  20  men, 
cbietly  on  the  roast  of  Picardio.  The  vessels  employed  in 
the  Newfoundland  and  other  cod  iii^hery  are  from  lUO  lo 
150  tons.  The  fisheries  of  Dieppe  are  not  half  so  valuable 
iL^  iIn'v  were  fifty  years  a^o.  Besides  the  persons  actually 
in  them,  these  fisheries  give  employment  to  others 
<  _  in  boat-budding,  rope  and  sai!  makmg,  and  cooper- 
age. Oysters  are  dredged  on  the  banks  opposite  Dieppe, 
and  there  are  beds  in  which  the  oysters  of  Granville  and 
Cancale  and  Marenneg,  near  Rochelle,  arc  deposited.  Lace- 
making  was  formerly  carried  on  lo  a  consideruble  extent; 
but  this  branch  of  manufacture  has  much  declined.  Trinkets 


|in  gold,  horn,  and  ivory,  arc  made,  and  pendulum  clocks,  at 
St.  Nicrdas,  a  village  near  the  town,  Dieppe  has  of  late 
years  riseti  into  some  repute  as  a  bathing  place*  It  has  a 
liigh  School  and  a  myal  school  of  navi!i;atiun,  Richard  Si- 
mon,  one  of  the  Pdrcs  de  rOratoire,  and  an  eminent  Ile- 
braiiif  and  biblical  critic^  his  nephew,  Antoine  Bruti'U  de  la 
iMartinifire,  compiler  of  *  I^  Grand  Dictionnaire  Geogra- 
jfpliique  Ilistorique,*  kc,  and  the  celebrated  French  Admiral 
lib  a  Quesne,  were  natives  of  Dieppe.  tDibdm*s  Tour  in 
\Prance  and  Oermnny  :  Mrs*  Stothard's  Tour  through  Nor- 
\fnandy ;  Balbi ;  Mahe  Bnm ;  Expilly.) 

Dieppe  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con- 
itained,  in  1832,  ltJ0,978  inhabitants. 

1  DlBRVlLLAt  a  genus  of  Caprifoliaceous  plants,  con- 
ftisting  of  a  single  Norih  American  species,  by  Linntc^us 
j  coBsiaered  a  honeysuckle,  and  called  Loniccra  Diervilla. 
It  is  however  obviously  not  of  that  genus,  heicnuse  its  fruit 
IB  A  diT  capsule  with  a  papery  pericarp,  with  four  cells  and 
(iMFveral  seeds. 

jy.  Toumqforti^  or.  as  it  is  also  called,  D.  hum  His,  lutea^ 
is  II  common  hardy  shrub,  gro>viiig  from  two 


to  three  feet  higli,  in  a  spreading  manner,  and  liaving  small 
funnebshaiitid  irregular  the  cleft  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  stalked  clusters  of  two  or  three  from  the  axils  of  up* 
posite  ovate  serrated  leaves*  It  is  found  wild  in  rocky 
woods  in  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
ffowering  in  June, 

DP  ESI  8,  in  antient  music  {^{fcij^  dim f  ion},  Tlio 
Greeks  divided  a  tone  into  a  major  and  minor  semitone  j 
the  greater  was  called  an  apotorae  [Apotome],  the  lesser 
a  limma,  or  Diesis :  to  the  aifference  between  the  two  the 
name  of  comma  [Comma]  was  given.  But  it  must  hero, 
once  for  all,  be  observed,  that  the  Greek  writers,  if  wo 
really  enter  into  their  meaning,  differ  much  in  ttieir  defini- 
tions of  musical  intervals,  ajid  that  the  moderns  are  no 
less  at  variance  in  their  interpretation  of  many  antjent  terras 
of  the  art, 

DIET.    [Food.] 

DIFFAREATION.    [Marriage.] 

DIFFERENCE,  the  excess  of  one  quantity  over  an- 
other, Tliis  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term  is  ahno^t 
lost  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  from  the  associa- 
tion of  it  with  a  methodized  iheor)',  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  presented  by  successive  quan- 
tities which  follow  a  regular  law.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
wide  branch  of  pure  mathematics  which  must  be  considered 
under  this  term,  namely,  the  method  or  ealculua  of  differ- 
ences. And  the  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  differ- 
ential calculus  (the  results  of  the  latter  being,  in  one  point 
of  view,  particular  cases  of  the  former)  rentiers  it  impos- 
sible to  treat  of  the  two  with  that  perfect  separation  which 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  a  work  like  the  present 
requires.  Following  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down  in 
other  articles,  we  shall  here  describe  the  most  important 
results  connected  with  the  term  in  question,  referring  for 
information  on  other  matters  to  the  following  articles;— » 
Integration,  Finite;  Gknebating  Functions,  Theory 
of;  Exponents,  Notation  of;  Symbols  of  Operation 
AND  Quantity,  Separation  of  ;  Equations  of  Differ- 
ences ;  Interpolation, 

If  we  carry  the  hand  along  a  sheet  of  paper,  laying  down 
points  with  a  ncn  at  \arious  interraK  we  get  a  number  of 
points,  ihrougn  which  an  inHnite  number  of  cur\'es  may  bo 
madr  to  pass  ;  but  generally  speaking,  there  is  one  which 
is  more  simple  than  all  the  rest  If  we  also  assign  various 
numbers,  we  may  conceive  them  all  to  ho  values  of  some 
fiinclioti  of  11  variable  u*,  answering  to  x  =1,  a;  =.  2,  &c» 
Thus  we  may  afek  the  following  question'  what  is  that 
function  of  .r  of  which  43,  47,  53,  CI,  71,  83,  Sec,  are  the 
\aluc8,  when  x  is  successively  made  equal  to  1,2,  3,  4,  5, 
fi,  &c.?  This  problem  is  indeterminate,  with  respect  to 
c4>ramon  algebra  merely,  unless  we  can  ascertain  a  law  by 
which  the  hcries  can  be  continued  ad  infinitum,  and  which 
it  is  allowable  to  assume :  it  then  becomes  determinate 
with  respect  to  the  expressions  of  common  algebra  only, 
but  is  again  indeterminate  if  we  arc  allowed  to  assume  the 
transcendental  oxpresbions  of  trigonometry  or  the  integral 
calculus.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  expressions  of  com- 
mon algebra,  we  may  detect  any  law  which  prevails  through- 
out the  whole  series  by  taking  the  difference  between  each 
term  and  the  next,  smd  thus  forming  a  new  series  i  and 
then  by  reiKiatinif  this  process  again  and  again  unld  the 
series  so  formed  presents  an  easUy  perceptible  law.  Thus 
in  the  preceding  case  wc  have 

Given  series 


61       71 


63 


43       47 

(First  difference*       4        6        8         10       12 
I  Second  differences        2         2         2  2 

Wo  now  see,  that  irregular  as  the  first  series  may  appear, 
the  successive  differences  of  the  successive  cblfeiences  oi 
its  terms  are  always  the  same,  and  we  may  thus  exit; a  1 
the  series  further.     Thus  wo  have — 

83     ^7     113     131     151     173,  &c. 
12     14     16       18       20       22,  &e, 
2      2      2        2        S        2,  Sec, 

But  still  this  question  remains;  assumintf  the  Preceding 
h\\\  of  ctmlinuation,  and  also  that  we  haie  thus  the  values 
of  some  function  of  J?  -.inswering  to  x-  1  (namely,  43),  .t  =  *J 
<47),  &c»  What  IS  tlio  value  of  the  function  AJiswcring  to 
fraciional  vaiues  of  t,  tot  instance  whi?n  x=24?  C*n- 
sidering  that  x=  2,  gives  97t  taiA  ic=3  gives  1131.  U  might 


I 


D  I  F 


488 


VlV 


iieom  at  first  sight  that  r=2i  should  give  lOo.  But  a  mo- 
"^enrs  coasideration  will  show  that  this  can  only  be  in  the 
Aeries 

81     97     113     129,  &c, 

and  that  the  irregularity  of  the  progression  from  term  to 
term  will  require  a  law  to  express  it,  such  as  will  not  allow 
of  tuiifbrm  progression  between  tlie  terms.  Such  are  the 
notions  which  might  be  made  to  suggest  themselveii,  and 
the  difficuitio5  of  which  find  their  answers  in  the  mathema- 
tical consideration  of  the  subject. 

Let  any  term  chosen  at  pleasure  in  a  series  bo  called  a, 
let  the  next  term  be  </„  the  next  a»  and  so  on.  That  is, 
On  means  the  wth  term  from  a,  not  reckoning  a.  The  suc- 
joession  ofyfr*/  dtfferctices  (a  more  wnvenient  way  of  ex- 
pEessing  ihe  first  succession  of  diflfereuccs)  is — 

rti— or,    «a— flp    «3-«r    ^4~^3 

The  succession  of  secotui  differences  (second  succession  of 

differences)  is — 

aj-  a,  -  (a,  -  a),  or  a,  -  2a,  +  a 
£1^— (fa  -  ia^—ai)y  or  a,  -  20a+ai,  &c. 

.  The  succession  of  third  differences,  similarly  derived  from 
the  preceding,  is— 

a3-3a,+.3a,-rt, 
a4— Gtfj-l-aaa-ap  &c. 

From  which  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
binomial  theorem  and  the  law  of  its  oo-efficients,  that  the 
first  term  of  the  nth  succession  of  differences  is — 


fl«-wa« 


(n  + 1  terms). 


It  is  usual  to  denote  this  by  A"a,  tne  letter  A  standing  for 
the  operation  of  taking  the  dillereuce,  tlie  exponent  ex- 
pressing that  this  opeiution  has  been  re|)eated  until  it  has 
been  performed  n  timots  and  a  being  the  term  of  the  series 
used  in  the  firbt  operation.  The  symbol  is  called  the  nth 
difference  of  a. 

If,  then,  we  write  the  series  and  its  successions  of  differ- 
ences, not  using  the  results  of  the  operations,  but  their 
iiymbols,  we  have  ae  follows — 


a        fl|        a,        rt,        «4        

Aa     Aa,     Ati,     Aa,        

A'a     A*a,     A*a,        

A*a     A*a,         

&c. 

From  which  wo  find  that  a,  =a+A  a. 
a,=:ai+ A  a,  :=a  4- A  a+ (A  a  + A*a) 

=a+2Aa+A«a 
£/,  2'  a4  +  2A  ai+ A*  ai  =  a+  Aa 

4-2  (Aa+A«u) 
+A*a-fA'a 
or,  a,  =t  a-f  3A  o+3A*  a  +  A»  a. 

Pioceeding  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  asbistance  of  the 
binomial  theorem  as  before,  we  find  that — 


On^  a'\'n  A  a-f  n  — —  A"  a-f . 


(«-f  1  terms). 


These  two  theorems  are  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
whole  theory  of  differences :  and  uur  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  go  further  into  the  subject.  Wo  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  thL^i  very  elementary  branch 
of  pure  mathematics  should  be  taught  as  a  part  of  common 
algebra,  or  at  least  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus.  The  almost  universal  prac^tice  of  deferring 
this  subject  until  the  student  is  master  of  the  integral  cal- 
culus, is  entirely  subversive  of  all  natural  order,  and  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  reasons  why  the  differential  calculus  is 
proverbially  difficult.  Various  developments  and  applica- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  every  work  on  the  subject. 

The  term  difference  is  continental;  the  older  English 
term  was  increment 

DIFFERENCE,  ASCENSIONAL.    [Ascension.] 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the  name  given  by 
Leibnitz  to  the  science  which  was  digested  nearly  about  the 
game  time  by  himself  and  Newton,  independently  of  each 
oiber  tFjbuxiorrs,  Commsrgium  Epibtolicum],  and  which 


has  of  late  years  almost  excluaively  jirraufcd  In  ^ 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  name,  noCatiDn»  and  (so  f^ 
as  they  differ)  methods  of  Newton's  fltixionos. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  smaflest  degree,  to  exhibit  tht 
present  state  and  uses  of  a  science  into  which  all  other* 
merge  as  the  student  approaches  the  higher  aptklications  of 
mathematics.  The  article  Diffbucmtiai.  Cotmcisn 
will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
first  step ;  but  the  follovring  remail»  must  be  oonsideied 
as  intended  for  the  student  who  has  made  some  progress  in 
a  modern  elementary  work. 

The  history  of  the  differential  calcultis,  at  its  first  rise, 
is  so  connected  with  that  of  the  Newtonian  t'LUXxtm,  in 
consequence  of  the  celebrated  disnute  aa  to  the  r^t  of 
invention,  that  we  have  thought  it  best  to  reffer  the  whole 
point  to  the  last-named  article.  On  the  history  of  the 
science  since  the  time  of  Newton,  there  is  no  work  from 
which  we  can  trace  out  a  connected  account  of  the  varioos 
steps  by  which  the  present  8}'stem  has  been  formed.  In  fiut, 
most  of  the  new  investigations  have  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  some  particular  points  of  physical  science.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  this  calculus 
without  entering  at  tlio  same  time  into  that  of  mechanin, 
optics,  astronomy,  &c.  &c.,  and  of  every  subject  to  whirh 
it  has  ever  been  applied.  An  attempt  at  the  formerwitboot 
the  latter  would  be  an  account  of  the  progress  of  language 
without  mention  of  literature,  oratory,  or  iho  drama. 

In  the  meanwhile,  seeing  that  notions  as  to  the  noit 
proper  and  useful  basis  on  which  to  build  this  science  tie 
far  from  being  fixed,  the  most  advantageous  course  which 
we  can  here  adopt  is  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  Tahota 
systems  which  have  been  proposed,  refbrring  to  suchartida 
and  treatises  as  will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  fuither 
information.  These  different  systems  all  produce  the  saae 
results,  expressed  in  very  similar  manners:  there  ii  ito 
question  between  them  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  »r 
one  deduction,  and  a  practised  intellect  can  always  see  ho* 
the  principles  of  any  one,  assumed  Oi  granted^  maybe  made 
to  furnish  demonstration  of  those  of  any  other.  It  is  th«re- 
fore,  with  some  exception,  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a 
mathematical  difference  which  estates  (or  rather  which 
did  agitate)  the  mathematical  world.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  opinions  are  now  agreed ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
(|Uc.stion  is  left  open,  it  bein^  admitted  that  the  manner  in 
which  a  student  arrives  at  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
the  firhit  instance  Is  not  of  the  greatest  importance,  pro- 
vided that,  when  it  has  been  obtained,  he  give  his  altentiM 
to  the  comparison  of  the  various  methods  by  whichhemi^t 
have  attained  the  same  end. 

The  t)recursors  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  namely.  Archi- 
medes, Cavalieri,  Wallis,  Barrow,  Fcrniat,  RobeniJ,  aad 
others,  touched  so  near  upon  the  differential  calculus,  that 
it  is  obvious  any  of  them  might  have  taken  the  place  d 
either  of  the  first,  if  they  liad  possessed  more  povulul 
means  of  algebraical  development.  After  Vieta.  Detcvtck 
Wallis,  and  IS^ewton  (considered  only  as  the  disooveicr  of 
the  binomial  theorem),  the  step  to  a  formal  calculus  m 
comparatively  small.  The  essential  part  of  the  diffieulty 
had  been  removed,  and  by  much  the  peater  part  of  the 
distance  between  Archimedes  and  Leibnitz  had  been  gained 
This  point  once  attained,  methods  sprung  up  with  rapidity, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  century  we  find  tne  introductin 
of  the  various  schemes  which  it  will  be  necesaarv  to  men- 
tion, namely — Leibnitz's  method  of  infinitesimiQs ;  Nev- 
ton*s  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios;  Newtoe's 
method  of  lluxions ;  Landen*s  method  of  vanishing  fiac- 
tions.  or  residual  analysis;  D'Alembert's  method ofluniKB; 
La^rangc*s  method  of  derivation. 

Many  other  forms  have  been  proposed,  which  either 
coincide  in  principle  with  one  or  otner  of  the  prmding,  tf 
are  without  any  independent  claim  to  notice.  Sexeial  of 
the  preceding,  indeed,  are  more  distinguished  from  eacb 
other  by  historical  notoriet}^  than  by  essential  difference  of 
character.  If  we  distinguish  carefhlly  between  the  fist 
principles  of  a  method  and  the  manner  in  which  thoK 
principles  are  applied  to  algebra,  it  would  not  bo  any  groat 
stretcli  of  assertion  to  contend  that  all  the  methods  except 
the  last  are  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  funh- 
mental  ideas;  and  that  the  laat  (Lagrange's)  is  a  pm-f 
that,  so  long  as  the  preceding  mothoda  empkiyed  the  usiyi 
amount  of  algebraical  assumption  fXL  the  tiatablishmeiU  J 
the  counoctiou  between  themselvea  and  algebrsi  that  ^m 
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qumntity  of  tsftumption  would  have  been  lufficlent  for  the 

liasi«  of  iL  purely  algebraical  t^cience,  equivalent   to   the 
differential  calculus. 

The  method  of  Leibnits  aMumeg  that  quantities  are 
made  up  of  infinite  numben  of  infinitely  small  parts.  [In- 
rtNiT£9mA.L  Cju^culus,  ImnrnTa.]  It  i»  a  sort  of  atomic 
Ibeory  of  pure  ma^itude,  which  is  most  obviously  either 
false  or  obscure;  for  to  far  as  infinitely  small  quantities 
csan  be  definitely  explained,  it  Ia  obvious  that  there  are  ii4> 
•uch  things ;  and  any  obscurity  left  in  their  definition  ex- 
tends  itself  throvighout  the  whole  science.  But  the  false- 
Ilood  of  the  supposition  is  not  absolute  ;  for  though  magni- 
tildes  cannot  be  distinctly  laid  down  to  be  compo<sed  of  an 
ifffinite  number  aiinjlnitdij  smati  parts, yet  any  ma^jnitude 
can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  parts  greater  than  any  toe 
may  hafrpen  to  name,  each  of  which  parts  shall  be  hsa  than 
any  viasmtutU  we  may  happen  to  name.  Thus  it  is  per- 
"  feclly  obviovis  that  a  foot  may  be  divided  inlu  part*  more 
than  a  million  in  number,  each  of  which  shall  be  less  than 
tha  hundred  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  If  we  may  us(^ 
sueh  a  plu^ase,  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  may  be  made 
of  as  small  an  intensity  as  we  please*  and  the  consequence 
iif  that  its  results  turn  out  absolutely  correct.  All  the  ditti- 
euUies  of  the  science  arc  concentrated  into  one  single  asser- 
tion ;  and  when  this  assertion  is  once  fairly  understood  and 
reo«}ived  in  a  correct  sense,  all  that  follows  is  more  easily 
Understood  and  remembered,  and  far  more  easily  applied^ 
than  the  results  of  any  other  method.  Whichever  of  the 
nystems  a  student  pursues,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that 
he  should  accustom  himself  to  translate  every  result  into 
the  language  of  the  infinitesimal  ralculus^  and  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  it  by  the  methods  of  the  same.  It  is  usual 
to  give  a  chapter  on  this  method  in  elementary  works ;  in 
addition  to  which  we  should  strongly  recommend  to  the 
student  of  principles,  Caraot.  '  R^^exions  sur  la  Metaphy- 
sique  du  Calcul  Inflmtesimal,*  Paris,  1813;  a  work  which 
ha*  been  translated  into  English.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood not  to  recommend  the  peculiar  method  of  explaiuintf 
the  dilliciilties  of  inl^nitesitoals  adopted  in  this  work,  but 
only  the  manner  of  stating  the  points  of  difficulty,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  different  systems. 

The  sy*it4;m  of  Newton,  known  by  the  name  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios,  was  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Principiu,  and  is  the  method  pursued  throughout  that 
work.  It  is  in  reality  a  method  of  limits,  cxhtbited  in  a 
form  which  allows  of  a  more  ready  application  in  g<»ometry 
than  to  algebra,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandnned  by  Newton 
himself  in  the  method  of  fluxions.  Instead  of  wnsiderini^ 
and  comparing  simultaneous  increments  of  infinitely  small 
magnitude,  the  ratios  of  small  but  finite  increments  are 
taken;  and  not  these  exactly,  but  the  limits  towards  which 
they  approach  when  the  increments  are  diminishc<l,  which 
hre  called  uititrtate  ratios,  or  natcent  ratios,  according  as 
the  increments  are  supposed  to  be  in  thf  act  of  growing 
flora  or  dimmishing  towards  nothing.  The  expression  of 
Newton  will  justily  us  in  using  the  three  words  in  Italic^s: 
*  Objcclio  est,  quod  quantitatum  evanescentium  nulla  sit 
ultima  proportio:   quippe  quio,  antequam  evanuerunt,  non 

est  ultima;  ubi  evanuerunt,  nulla  est Similiter  per  iilti- 

laam  rationem  quantitatum  evanescentium,  intelligundam 
LgMe  rationem  quantitatum,  non  aniequam  evanejscunl,  mm 
^^Bflso,  sed  quaeum  tmnetcunt.  Pariter  et  ratio  prima 
^^Bascentium  est  ratio  quttcum  nascuntur?*  The  student 
must  i^eek  for  the  account  of  this  method  in  the  first  section 
of  the  Principia  sheady  cited,  and  in  the  article  Rvtiost 
Pat  MB  AND  Ultimatb.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  illus- 
trating the  preceding  answer,  NewtoD  appeals  to  the  funda- 
mental coixsiderations  on  which  hisotlier  method  (if  it  be 
really  another  method)  is  founded,  to  which  we  now  come. 

The  method  of  fluxions  was  also  given  by  Newton,  and 

with  a  peculiar  notation,  which  maintained  it«  ground  in 

this  country  until  about  the  year  1816.  [Fluxions.]  It  will 

be  seen  in  the  articles  Di recti »:«,  Vklocity,  Faacz,  &c. 

that  there  are  many  fundamental  ideas,  connected  with 

sensiblo  objects,  which  lead  to  a  practical  differential  ca.t- 

and  might  have  happened  to  have  been  the  means  of 

itiiig   a  strict  and  mathematical  thc«ir>.      Ncwt^tn 

one  of  these,  that  of  velocity,  of  ubith  it  may  be 

at  Its  assumption   as  an  answer  t  its  is  a 

ftmnal   evasion  of  all  the  nietaphv:»ical   ul  of  the 

it.     Sinoe  the  proportions  of  all  quaiiuuea  mav  be 

;ntcd   by  those  of  straight  lines,  the  nature  o/  th# 

QOtnparative  changes  which  take  placa  in  oontinuously  iQ>  i 
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creasing  or  decreasing  quantities  may  be  referred  to  tha 
velocities  with  which  the  ItTminal  points  of  straight  haea 
change  their  places.  Velocity  once  clearly  defiue<l,  in  cases 
where  it  ia  variable,  there  is  no  further  diflicully;  but 
unfortunately  a  distinct  conception  of  the  measure  of  va- 
lo<>ity  is  precisely  equivalent  to  llndiiig  a  meiining  for  tha 
differential  or  tluxionnl  coeflicient  mdepeiwlonlly  of  it 
The  theory  of  fluxions  is  best  exhibited  in  the  work  of 
M aclauri  11,  *  Treatise  on  Fluxions/  2  v^ib.  4to.,  Eduiburgh, 
1742,  which,  for  ri^rorous  and  cou^Jstent  application  of  its 
own  principkts,  hn?*,  in  our  opinion,  never  U>en  sur^^assed. 
It  has  the  advunta^^e  of  hnviiig^  lx;en  wriUen  lu  answer  lo 
acute  objectiouji  of  principle  [Bkhhelky],  and  is  the  work 
on  iluxions. 

Tlie  method  of  limits  of  D*Alembert,  which  is  now  more 
frequently  used  than  any  other,  was  eon^idered  by  the 
author  himself  as  an  explanation  of  Newton's  prime  and 
ultimate  raiios.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  exposition  of 
this  method  to  DWlembert  (and,  considered  as  a  formal 
apolication  of  liiuils,  eorrectly>,  though  several,  previously 
to  iiiiu,  had  made  special  applications  of  the  principle*  The 
articles  in  the  KncyclopuMlia  must  be  considered  as  the 
pitceg  juJstificaHvea.  The  following  article,  DtrFvaiitTJAi* 
CoKFFictKNT,  will  explain  this  method,  which  conlaina 
the  point  in  which  the  principles  of  all  the  preceding 
unite,  and  which  must  more  or  less  be  all.  See  also  thi^ 
article  Limit. 

The  two  remaining  methods  (those  of  Landen  and  La- 
grange) are  attempts  lo  estabhsh  the  science  upon  purely 
algebraical  principles.  Previously  to  entering  upon  them, 
we  must  remark  that  none  of  the  prooeding  theorists  at* 
tempted  to  make  his  system  fumtsb  any  additional  security 
to  tne  methods  of  the  algebra  already  in  use«  Such  as  it 
was,  correct  or  incorrect,  clear  or  obscure^  no  one  gave  a 
moment's  consideration  to  the  fact  that  algebra  alraady 
contained  dithculties  of  precisely  the  same  character  aa 
those  which  were  matter  of  dispute  in  the  differential  cal- 
culus* Taking  it  for  granted  that  algebra  !«tood  already 
upon  as  firm  a  basis  in  every  part  as  the  differential  raU 
cuius  could  ever^  on  any  supposition,  be  expected  to  do,  it 
Wiis  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  make  the  latter  a  pura 
exten<iion  of  the  former. 

The  residual  analysis  of  Landen  is  a  teehnirally  alge- 
braical exhibition  of  the  theory  of  prime  and  ullimata 
ratios.  The  tract  in  which  it  was  promulgated,  'The  re- 
sidual Analysis,  a  new  Branch  of  the  Alirebraic  Art,  &e  * 
appeared  in  1764,  When  it  is  considered  that  tliis  new 
branch  of  the  algebraic  art  was  only  old  fluxions  in  a  dif- 
ferent tlress,  the  title  may  excite  surprise,  if  we  remember 
how  well  Landen  desciAcu  liu  reputation.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  the  discussion  of  which  this  article  ia 
meant  to  elucidate  the  hi^Uiry,  arose  from  a  tendency  to 
consider  two  methods  as  mathematicaity  different,  which 
were  not  the  same  in  the  method  of  enunciating  their  A  tit 
principles^  A  something  between  Landen  nnd  D*Alembeft* 
as  to  principle,  published  in  1748,  was  called  the  '  Doctrme 
of  Ultimators,  containing  a  new  AcquiitititHi,  &c.,  or  a 
Discovery  of  the  true  and  genuine  Foundation  of  what  haa 
hitherto  mistakenly  prevailed  under  the   irnjn  nea 

of  Fluxions  and  the  Differential  Calculus.'    Tl  it^a 

between  linden  and  Newton  will  appenr  n  ^  aritcla 
FuACTtoxs,  Vanishing,  and  in  the  lUst  .u-r  svhich  wa 
shall  presently  give.  It  is  the  umit  of  IJ'AI'  i  ii  -  ii  *up- 
li*K«ed  to  l»e  athttnetft  iiif^lead  of  being  a  ferw /'.'.■.■■,  v  hjch 
can  lie  attained  as  nearly  as  we  plca.se.  A  litiU  liltu'nco 
of  algebraicul  suppositions  rnake^  n  fallacious  difference  of 
form ;  and  though  the  restdtinl  analyt'is  draws  less  upoit 
the  disputable  part  of  algebra  than  the  method  of  IjA^^rangf^ 
the  sole  reason  of  tbt*  i*»  that  the  former  does  not  go  so  far 
into  the  subject 

ll>e  methinl  4)1 
tures  at  the  Kcoir  .\ 
rately  uiuler  the  title, 
of  the  whole  science 

absolutely  granted,  m  he  rest  may  be  made 

to  follow.     If  ^  w  -f  )s  e\|ttndcd   lu  a  form 

of  which  the  two  flrsl  terms  arc  f  x  4-  ^*r.  A,  and  if 
^'  (r  -h  hi  lie  related  m  the  same  manner  to  f'jt  4*  f "x.  A, 
and  ^''  ix  +  A)  to  ^"x  ^  f^*x*  A,  and  so  oo,  it  can  be  mada 
to  follow  that 

A*  A* 


-.  first  given  in  the  public  leo- 
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upon  principles  as  ioimd  as  those  of  algebra  in  the  hands 
or  Maclaurin,  or  Euler,  or  Qairaut,  as  elementary  writers. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  Lagrange  has  not  been  correctly 
understood,  nor  fairly  dealt  with,  by  those  who  have  com- 
nared  his  theory  of  functions  with  the  other  methods. 
Undoubtedly  any  one  who  should  maintain  the  unqualified 
admissibility  of  Lagrange's  work  must  assert  both  the 
maior  and  minor  of  the  following  syllogism. 

Algebraical  expansion  {theorie  des  suites  is  Lagrange's 
phrase)  as  generally  received  a.d.  1790,  was  (bunded  on 
sound  principles :  the  Theorie  des  Fonctions  is  a  logical 
and  incontestable  result  of  such  algebra ;  therefore,  &c 

All  the  attacks  upon  Lagrange  have  denied  the  major  of 
this  syllogism,  whereas  it  appears  to  us  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  assert  more  than  the  minor.  Perceiving  that  the 
mathematical  world  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  limits  or  infinitesimals,  to  help  a  certain  algebra  in  de- 
ducing certain  conclusions,  he  showed  them  how  that  very 
algebra,  good  or  bad,  was  competent  to  the  deduction  of  the 
same  conclusions  without  either  limits  or  infinitesimals; 
and  he  was  correct.  Notwithstanding  any  thing  in  the 
work  in  question,  Lagrange  might  have  admitted  all  that 
we  shall  nnd  it  necessary  to  say  against  his  system,  abso- 
lutely considered,  in  the  article  Functions,  Theory  of. 

A  new  question  has  arisen  of  late  years,  namely,  whether 
the  theory  of  limits  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
rigorous  development  of  common  algebraical  forms,  and 
whether  this  same  theor}'  of  limits  may  not  be  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  the  differential  calculus,  indepen- 
dently of  any  expansion.  A  tract  of  M.  Ampere  (as  we 
believe),  entitled  *  Precis  du  Calcul  Differentiel,  &c.,'  is 
the  earliest  writing  we  are  acquainted  with  in  which  this  is 
attempted  to  be  done.  A  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  process 
of  publication  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  professes  to  have  the  same  end  in  view.  The 
work  of  M.  Cauchy  has  much  in  it  by  which  this  object  is 
promoted,  but  expansion  is  avowedly  introduced. 

We  shall  now  state  two  propositions,  one  geometrical, 
the  other  algebraical,  in  the  words  of  the  several  systems. 

Infinitesimal^.— An  infinitely  small  arc  of  a  circle  is 
equal  to  its  chord.     ^ 

Prime  and  ultimate  Ratios.— -If  an  arc  of  a  circle  di- 
minish, the  ultimate  ratio  which  it  bears  to  its  chord  is  one 
of  equality ;  or,  if  it  begin  to  increase  from  nothing,  the 
prime  or  nascent  ratio  of  the  arc  and  chord  is  that  of 
equality.     Or  the  arc  is  ultimately  equal  to  its  chord. 

Fluxions.— If  an  arc  increase  from  nothing  with  a  uni- 
form velocity,  the  velocity  with  which  the  chord  increases 
is,  at  the  first  moment,  equal  to  that  of  the  arc. 

Limits. — If  the  arc  of  a  circle  (and  therefore  its  chord) 
diminish  without  limit,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  arc  to 
tho  chord  is  one  of  equality. 

Residual  Analysis,— Y^VLen  the  arc  of  a  circle  =  0 
arc         0 

,  ,  =  ■-  =  1,  which  is  ascertained  by  clearing  the  nu- 
merator and  denominator  of  a  factor  which  vanishes  when 
arc  =  0. 

Theory  qf  Functions.^^When  the  arc  is  expanded  in  the 
following  series, 

Arc  =  A  X  chord  +  B  X  (chord)' +  &c. 
then  A  =  1. 

Infinitesimals,— If  an  infinitely  small  increment  dx  be 
given  to  x,  then  a^  receives  the  infinitely  small  increment 

Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios, — ^The  ratio  which  any  in- 
crement given  to  x  bears  to  the  consequent  increment  of 
t^  is  ultimately  that  of  1  to  3  ir*. 

FhLrions,—lf  :r  be  a  line  which  increases  with  a  velocity 
Xf  then  J*  increases  with  the  velocity  3  x*x. 

Limits.— The  limit  of  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  an 
increment  of  afi  by  the  increment  of  x  which  produced  it, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  increment  diminishes 
without  limit,  is  3  a^. 

Residual  Analysis. — Since 


r  — a? 


x'-^a^ 


it  follows  that  when  y  =  x ^  =  3  a?*. 

^  a?  —  rr 

Theory  of  Functions.— If  (x  -t-  h)*  be  expanded  in  a 
series  of  powers  of  h,  the  coefficient  of  the  first  power  of  h 
is  3x\ 


DlFFBRIiNTI^  OOSFFICIENT.  The  ocprettiou 
to  which  thia  teroa  is  applied  are  of  a  degree  of  importance 
in  the  science  to  which  they  belong,  as  ^reat  as  that  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  writing.  Without  entering  into 
the  method  of  using  them,  which  would  be  in  efll^t  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus,  we  shall  maka 
some  remarks  on  the  maimer  of  deSning  and  understondiag 
the  term. 

When  two  magnitudes  are  so  lekted  that  either  being 
given  the  other  is  also  given,  it  follows  tlaat  anj  chaa^ 
being  made  in  the  one,  the  consequent  change  in  the  vaius 
of  the  other  can  be  found,  and  the  two  changes  can  be 
compared  as  to  m^nitude.  By  this  means  a  rough  notioa 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  effect  which  a  change  of  value  iu 
one  produces  in  the  other.  In  such  articles  as  CcnvATvai. 
Direction,  Yslocity,  Force,  &c.,  it  is  sufficiently  shuws 
that  this  rough  notion,  obtained  by  making  a  sensibia 
change  in  one  magnitude  and  comparing  it  with  that  pro- 
duced in  another,  though  sufficient  for  practical  purposely 
does  not  afford  any  exact  and  mathematical  measure  of  lU 
thing  sought  for.  In  each  of  the  articles  cited*  it  is  fooad 
necessary  to  diminish  the  ohangpe  originaUy  supposed  with- 
out limit,  and  it  is  not  the  actual  ratio  of  two  changei 
which  we  have  to  consider,  but  the  limit  to  which  that  ratio 
approximates  as  the  changes  are  diminisbed  without  liimt 
We  must  distinctly  refor  the  student  to  sensible  objects  for 
an  illustration  of  the  cause  why  it  is  convenient,  and  evea 
necessary,  to  have  reoomrse  to  the  Umit  of  a  ratio.  [See 
also  LiMiT»  Ratios  (Prime  and  Ultim atr),  and  vaiious 
articles  cited  in  Ditfssbntial  Cai.cvi.us.] 

Let  fj»  be  a  function  of  x,  called  y,  which  when  x  ii 
changed  into  x-^K  becomes  y  -)?-  A,  so  that 

A  =  ^  (ar  +  A)  -  ^. 
Divide  A  by  A,  ascertain  the  limit  towards  which  this  (|uo> 
tient  approximates  when  A  ia  diminished*  and  that  limit  ii 
what  is  called  the  diffierential  coefficient  of  y  with  respect 
to  x.    For  instance,  let  y  -:£^'\-  x\  then 

A  =  (ar+  A)«  +  (a?  +  h)  -  (x«  +  «) 
=    <lxh  +  A«  +  A; 
and  k  divided  by  h  gives  2a:  +  A  +  1,  which,  when  k  ii 
diminished  without  limit,  has  for  the  limit  of  its  decrease. 
2j;  +  I,  which  is  therefore  the  differential  coefficient  of 
a*  +  «  with  respect  to  x. 

The  term  differential  confident  arises  thus.  The  method 
of  Leibnitz  [Infinitesimal  Calculus]  proceeds  as  fo^ 
lows.  Imagine  x  in  the  preceding  expression  to  be  in- 
creased by  an  ittfinitely  small  quantity  (see  article  just 
cited  for  remarks  on  tms  phrase)  which  call  dxy  the  mji- 
rentiai  of  x.  Then  the  resulting  differential  ofyig 
rfy  =  (*  +  dx)^  +  (a:  +  dSr)  -  (a:^  +  *> 
-  {2x  +  l)dx  +  idx)^ 
Now  (dx)^  is  rejected  as  bein^  an  inftnitely  snaH  pirt  of 
the  preceding  term,  so  that  {2x  +  1)  d!:r  is  the  diJ/h^iM 
of  a^  -i-  X,  The  expression  2ap  +  1  (which  is  our  |r- 
ceding  result)  is  here  the  coeffkierU  of  the  diffhrenM  dx, 
and  when  a  less  objectionable  method  of  ohtainim|^  it  eiiie 
into  use,  still  retained  the  name  of  differential  coelfocat  It 
were  exceedingly  to  be  wished  that  some  shcHter  Icffm  eooM 
be  agreed  on  for  the  expression  of  a  resoH  which  -is  so  oHen 
required  to  be  named. 

In  the  method  of  Leibnitz  the  diffettmtttit  coeAcwat  il 
actually  dy  divided  by  eir,  and  it  is  still  expressed  by 
dy 
■jz  in  the  more  modem  methods.    But  this  notation  ami 

now  be  supposed  to  be  obtained  as  follows.  Let  the  change 
of  X  into  X  +  Ax  he  accompanied  by  thai  oi^  t  ^^ 
Ay 


then  -^  expresses  the  algebraical   nitio  of  the 

aX 


Jf  +  Ay 

change  of  y  to  the  change  of  x. 


dy  £4/ 

that  "IT"  is  to  stand  for  the  limit  of  ^ 

dx  AjT 


Li  makii^  the  convention 
ohtained  ftom  the 


supposition  that  /^  diminishes  without  liaai^  we  oooiidflr 
the  first  symbol,  not  as  that  of  an  algehraioal  fractioi^ 
but  as  one  whose  u}hole  has  a  meaning,  the  parit  hftdog 
none.  This  is  the  case  with  all  single  symbols,  as  dis- 
tinguished firom  compound  symbols:  thus  in  the  figurt  V, 
standing  for  Ave,  the  two  sides  of  the  letter  have  no  in- 
dependent meaning ;  while  in  4  +  7,  each  of  the  thre^ 
symbols,  4,  +,  and  7,  has  meaning  oontiibnting  to  that  of 
the  wholes  and  at  the  MBie  time  impeiMteit  or  it.    ~ 
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dtu 
limugK  Tuie  oomider  -^  as  pdnittif  out  thtl  it  k  y  which 

hoft  Ke^n  differontlated.  and  wiUi  r«ipeci  to  jr*  wt  do  tiot, 
i  I  i^jU»1,  aa&ign  to  (^  and  dx  ajiy  iiidepeiidont  •Imro 

i  itc  uriumtafs^e  of  the  nc»tii[j!Oli  in  quoation  is  the  con- 
nexion which  it  preserves^  Let  ween  t)k<^  practical  wse  of  tlie 
f»H*thvd  of  l^ib»lt«,  and  the  thcurctical  accuracy  of  that  of 
limit  A.  Fur  instance,  it  b  i>tnctly  truo,  ftccoruiog  to  our 
eomenliona,  that 


"when  ^  =  xB  +  j: 


in^ 


dt 


=  «dEr+  1: 


but,  giving:  rfy  And  dr  separate  toeatnng,  it  ia  not  true  th»t 
rfy  =  <2t  -I-  0  //r.  Yet  the  lAtTet  (M4uation.  ihoujrh  never 
Uruo,  19  nf  IbiA  kmd»  ihut  it  may  he  madt*  as  near  to  truth 
ai  wo  plcai^,  if  (i£  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 
For  iht  reason  why  it  eaonot  therefore  he  &aid  to  be  true 

ilfcrential  * 
e  v  i-nt ;  tt  rep^ 

ptitooBti  ^%Vft!»  the  Uurd  diflurential  coetlicicnt:  and  so  on. 
Tb0so»  u  the  original  method  of  notation  were  proceeded 
With,  shouifl  bo  repre^nt<;d  by 


ds  dx  dr 

hut  a  i^iore  e<>nvcni4>nt  notation  in  derived  aa  follows.  Let 
the  iubi^^iimtion  of  i*  4-  A,r  for  r  take  place  any  number  of 
limes  III  siiceeftjtion,  f^ing 

f  [T)  ,  rt  (r  +  Ajr>  ,  f  rr  +  2  At>  ,  f(X  *f  S  At\  &c 
F  ueccasive  il  of  the  first  term  [Dikfek- 

t      (  y:  thon  ■  \i\^  iheorem  can  be  proved. 

'J  he  nih  ditfctence  of  y,  or  il  "y*  divided  hy  the  f?th  |K*wer 
of  Aj\  or  (^)  «t,  i^  pn  expression  of  which  the  hniit,  made 
hs    '  V  '  ■     tt  limit,  iLji\        '  suit  n» 

o  y,  «  Inn  1,     We 

In**;  iniK^i  I  u*  the  remarks  airL-jo>  miiuf  on  the 

A^U  dmti 

ttni  cocfiic.^....  ,.  i.:cscnt  the  Umil  of  TT— -   by  -^r-f  ,&o 
*  <Ax>i»     ^  {dry 

that  the  function  ^  and  ita  guoc«iMive  dilTerential  coef- 
ficients ore  denoted  vl&  follows  : — 

dt/      d^y      d^y      d^y 
^  '  H  *  dx^  *  dj-^    *  dx* 
It  is  usual  to  omit  the  bra^^kots  in  the  denominators. 
DJI'PERENTIAL  EQUATiONS.    [Houatiwis.  Dif- 

I  MOMETKR,   &c.    [TttB*. 

»i 

UU  t'  LL  <J1A.     i.i'uLVinAiii.\  DuaiA.] 

DIFI- RACTION  OF  LIGUT     Tho  peculiar  modiflca- 

Ihj         '     '    '     1  -         <  ,  wliBU  it  pii4*os  hv  the  edge  of 

II  lis  plii^noroena  of  the  dij^riutioft 

o 

-r  lu^ht  ito  tniiivtuittotl  throuj^h  a  very 


&c. 


-f    •  ^  ■     ■ 

^ttmiTM^  at  I  lie  rut 
IpifoUol  screen  i> 

ooloun^d  l>antlii  «h 

qxt'ept  at   its  air. 

each  fringe*,  rerl 

dow,  or  Uittide,  i> 

blue, hi :'    '         * 

t>arlak 

fi 

w- 

so 

pr\^^'  I    in   br«adUi«   in  i|idep<;iidviit  «»i   ibe 

Itti'  M    1,1  Ibrm  or  tlw  matter  of  lh<?  inlfrprtncd 

bvidy,  and  it  \m\\  thoiefotv  he  moftt  wmsibln  in  ^  w 

hodiv^:  hence  arise  the  dilated  ibftdows  of  bu  N 

of  Webs,  &e,  which  must  hXl  daily  under  every  mu«j  i  ob- 
icrmtion. 

When  the  iolerpOMd  body  is  very  narrow  hut  ^  McMibW 
widih»  streaks  alternately  brighter  and  darker  wiU  be  found 


1  i-fefivvd  on  a 

.\  a  series  of 

>'  A  '>tuaUr  i>uUuic  uith  the  btKly. 

Si:  the  ord4»r  of  thp  roh>nr»  in 

'  ■   '    '      ■    I  lie  hha- 

.  red  to 

uy  lEKilated, 

'    "^nf*nT10St 
vvluih 


mlhin  th§  shadow,  tind  a  white  Ihio  tdon^  the  middle,  whon 
the  body  is  of  a  ^  '    '      *  '      "      l 

If  the  ineiili  as  fur© 

r- -^    ^  '■■•■    *■:  -  tnc   vmnur  of  the 

lom   one  another, 

V..;„...  „.  ,  --»       ^'.'     <'-'    ---'^ 

lights  and 

simple  CO  1 

tints  whir  iits, 

according.  .     ■  \.  inch 

produce  diflVuciiun. 

Sir  1.  Newton  in  his  optic*  relates  setieral  modes  In  whfch 
he  varied  the  experiment"*  on  the  indcxion  of  light  ;  when 
two  perfectly  Htrai|fbt  kmf»L*-o«!^«  won*  mudi?  to  meet  at  a 
very  acute        '       v  •  ^  *  '       *     ' 

of  the  ktu 

from  them  uvj  i-t  m^ymi 

»hiiduw  of  the  jiud  a  n 


dnninisih.'d,  and  m»itiially  croissed  without  im 
points  where  they  crossed  being  however  dillV 
as  the  bcreeu  wa*  removed  to  different  distatices- 

In  his  queries,  he  suggests  an  e\|danalion  thrtt  light  may 
be  subject  to  the  aclioti  of  forre  iaSI 

dililanees  fnjm  the  sarfrtcen  of  jn- 

rttienee  thi  V 

iiiplead  of 
j>ath3»  wuh 
some  turn  I 

'■*''■" '*'"   "  -  Mil  J.+  1.,   iiiu 

V  ii>ys»  forming 

I.'.  -  .-., 

>  this  theory,  on  the  ground 
tl  ;    when   ifie  po^ilion^  of  the 

ubjtfet  mia  »creen  Xn^iti^  li.\cd,  that  of  the  lun^  I  is 

varied,  and  also  that  a  force  cTnnnnttnjj  frfnn  i*  .^ht 

hi  be  supposed  variable  vi  i ' '  i  loiis  do 

n<jt  appear  to  tlie  wriler  ni  hi.     In 

1^  ■  "  ''    '  M.  U  ul  ray*  within 

''  <\  iib  mil  to:  in  the 

liner  ine  bupei-L.Mii>-Tii  ni   ^.-i    i\\>>   sr-u  iiaii'   iiu  "         '  '        -  of 

f)ortidos,  thou^li  doiibling  the  force,  wb»  nld 

eavc  all  fhf  ■  -  .  '-     ^^ «'  i^  ^^^^ 

Would  leav  i  nt 

all  .mt.rar  .  _^      ___/.,      .,    _..._._    „._    ,.,._...„_,. a  of 

are  unvane<L 

however  are  not  WLintintr  tn  the  undolatory 
hypot)it?»t»uf  light,  at^d  1  ^le  «im< 

plirity,  calculated  tluj  ptp-  fnnncs 

merely  as  re«iuUing  from  .  los 

of  a  whole  wnve  01  light,  !  ur- 

fi  '         '        the  &amc  ioUU  an^ile,  ai  llie  vf  igm  vl"  tbo 

V.  acle. 

i>r  !e  cjtpedient,  h  it«d 

Grim.  to  the  light  >--■  im 

the  «ih:.  ,■  ■■'  ^''\^     'V-  *•'  i:t9 

v.]    ■■  •   '    ::  .  ii.jr 

ule 


the  slreaka  will  notwilhii«andin|;;  b»  tn«tantiy  obhteroted, 
showing  that  those  streaks  are  produc<id  by  thft  intcrforenuo 
of  wjnes  pasMUff  on  either  side  of  the  body,  and  ha%in^  their 
loiit'th  rviher  e<^ual  «ir  ditrerxng  by  a  aiwall  muUipU?  of  the 
I  ■        Hin. 

Mcal  phMMiiieiw  ariauiff  fromdifDve' 

tl  '  "'  '■'""  *--:-.  —  -  -'         '     I  — ''  ,    -■    '     ^^.j^ 

or  ,:k. 


>«ofts  desirous  t^ 

I   in,i\    rnn^iilf   : 


I 


trrutiic  on  iij^bt,. 

DIG  AM  MA,  or  V  A  IT,  in  the  nime  pvcn  hr  rrtimnit- 

riAUS  to  a  letter  which  once  *  hyt 

of  ihr  OnM>k^      It  u|jj>»^*r-  y-c 

ill  ;'.■''  ,'  '  ■  Hi- 
ll la 
nuH  arnm^^eo.  \^  luc  rrjui-vi'iH:;  l* 

[ivvitioD  of  the  digamma  will  ci  <  i 


D  I  Q 
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^fvau  or  wqf  of  the  Helnew,  and  of/  ia  tbe  Latin  alphabet, 
two  btters  of  kindred  power  and  form«  A  further  argument 
may  be  found  in  tbe  principles  which  would  seem  to  have 
determined  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  [Ax- 
PHiWBET,  p.  380,  coL  2.)  The  letter  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
many  inscriptions.  (Alphabbt,  p.  383,  plate  ii.,  Nos.  20, 21, 
and  26.)  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  letter,  it  is  now 
the  general  and  well-established  opinion  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  own  to. 

The  use  of  the  digamma  prevailed  more  particularly  in 
the  i£olic  dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue.  In  the  other 
dialects  it  was  commonly  dropped,  particularly  the  Attic ; 
and  as  this  became  the  favourite  dialect  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, the  digamma  at  last  escaped  from  the  alphabet ;  and 
even  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  been  written  in  a 
dialect  still  possessing  the  digamma,  were  presented  to  the 
Athenians  without  that  letter,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
metre.  But  though  the  form  of  the  digamma  was  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Attic  alphabet,  the  vowel  o  was  occasionally 
used,  so  as  virtually  to  represent  it,  as  in  oida,  ocroc,  oivoy, 
equivalent  to  FIAA,  FIKOS,  FINOS  (comp.  the  Latin  video, 
vicm,  tfinum) ;  and  it  was  altogether  superfluous  to  prefi?c 
the  digamma,  FOIKO£,  as  was  sometimes  done.  At  other 
times  Sie  umilon  filled  the  place  of  the  digamma,  as  in  the 
nouns  whicli  terminate  like  fiaatXiVQ  (BASIAEFS.) 

The  Latin  language,  being  more  closely  connected  with 
the  ifiolic  dialect  of  the  Greek,  is  abundant  in  the  use  of 
this  letter ;  for  the  true  pronimciation  of  the  t;  or  u  cotv- 
Monans  must  have  been  the  same  as  our  w,  or  it  could  not 
have  so  readily  interclianged  with  the  vowel  u.  The 
Greek  words  <im>v,  aip,  c^frepoc,  coria,  tov,  ap^ar  in  Latin  as 
ovum,  vcrf  vespents,  vesta,  viola.  In  the  last  instance  indeed 
there  are  two  other  points  of  difierence,  the  Latin  word  being 
feminine,  like  rosa  compared  with  tho  Greek  polov ;  and 
secondly,  a  diminutive,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  llower.  Sometimes  a  b  appears  in  the  Latin  word,  where 
the  iSohc  Greek  must  have  had  the  dijgamma,  as  probus 
compared  with  vpavg ;  or  an  /,  as  Formiae  compared  with 
Ormiae, 

The  disappearance  of  the  digamma  in  one  dialect  and  its 
retention  in  another  is  in  perfect  accordau(!0  with  what  is 
seen  in  modern  languages.  In  our  own  we  have  ceased  to 
pronounce  the  w  in  it Ao,  whi)se^  two,  sword,  answer,  whole  ; 
while  in  one  and  once  we  have  the  sound  without  the 
character,  and  yet  drop  it  again  in  only.  The  Danish 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic  language  is  remarkable  for  throwing 
off  the  w,  thus  word  in  the  mouth  of  a  Dane  is  ord. 

For  the  assertions  of  the  grammarians  and  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  with  regard  to  the  digamma,  seoKidd*s 
edition  of  Dawes's  Miscellanea  Critica,  pp.  175-335.  Tlio 
editor  has  given  a  list  of  the  Greek  words  which  he  sup- 
poses onrc  to  have  possessed  this  letter. 

DIGBY,  EVERARD,  was  born  in  1581,  of  an  anticnt, 
honourable,  and  wealthy  family.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  man  reputed  for  learning,  died  in 
1592,  leaving  the  estates  atTilton  and  Drystokc  in  Rut- 
landshire to  his  son,  the  charge  of  whose  education  he  had 
committed  to  some  priests  of  his  persuasion.  In  159G  Eve- 
rard  married  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Mulsho  or  Moulsoe  of  Goathurst  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose 
parents  dyine  soon  after  the  marriage,  he  acquired  a  large 
estate  in  right  of  his  wife.  In  1603  he  was  knighted  by 
James  I.  at  Belvoir  Castle,  which  the  king  visited  in  his 
journey  from  Scotland  to  London  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne. 

The  share  which  Sir  Everard  Digby  took  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  celebrity.  This  con- 
spiracy was  projected  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old : 
the  oath  of  secrecy  was  administered,  and  the  design  com- 
municated to  him  by  Catesby  about  Michaelmas,  1605. 
When  Digby  first  heard  of  the  plot  ho  was  averse  to  it,  but 
forbore  to  reveal  it  on  account  of  his  oath :  afterwards,  when 
he  found  tliat  it  was  approved  by  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
the  religious  scruples  which  he  had  entertained  were  re- 
moved, and  he  united  cordially  in  the  project,  contributing 
towards  its  execution  a  quantity  of  horses,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, together  with  1500/.  in  money.  Digby  was  not 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  vault;  the  share  of  the 
plot  tliat  was  allotted  to  him  was  to  assemble  a  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  on  the  5th  of  November,  at 
Dunchurch  in  Warwickshire,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting 
on  Dunsmoor  Heath,  frokn  which  place,  as  soon  as  they  had 
received  notice  that  the  blow  was  struck,  a  party  was  to  be 


despatched  to  seue  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Harrington,  near  Coventry.  The  princeas  was  to  be 
immediately  proclaimed  queen  in  case  of  a  failure  in  se- 
curing the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales  or  the  young  duke 
of  York*  and  a  regent  was  to  be  appointed  dunne^  the  mi- 
nority of  the  new  sovereign.  Digby  assembled  his  part), 
and  rode  to  Lady  Catesb^s  at  Ashby  Ledgers  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  scheme.  In  the  evening  five  of  the  party  ar- 
rived, fatigued  and  covered  with  dirt,  with  news  of  the  dia- 
covery  of  Qie  plot  and  the  apprehension  of  Fawkes.  A  short 
consultation  was  held  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and 
it  was  agreed  to  traverse  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worce*- 
ter,  and  Stafford  into  Wales,  where  it  was  thought  thatlb«y 
should  find  many  adherents,  exciting,  as  they  went  alouj^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  to  join  them  in  a  general  insur- 
rection. They  carried  off  firesh  horses  in  the  night  bj 
stealth  from  the  stable  of  a  breaker  of  cavalry  hon>es  in 
Warwick ;  they  seized  arms  at  Lord  Windsor's  residence  at 
Whcwell ;  and  on  the  7th  occupied  a  house  at  Holbeach 
belonging  to  Stephen  Littleton.  But  all  hope  of  acoebsion 
to  their  numbers  was  at  an  end.  '  Not  one  man,*  says  Sir 
Everard  Digl^  in  his  examination, '  came  to  take  our  part, 
though  we  had  expected  so  many.'  The  Roman  Catbolie 
gentry  drove  them  from  their  doors,  renroaching  them  with 
having  brought  ruin  and  disgrace  on  tne  Catholic  cause  br 
their  ill-advised  enterprise ;  while  the  common  people  stood 
and  gazed  upon  their  irregular  train,  and  evinced  anything 
but  a  disposition  to  join  them.  Sir  Everard  Digby  forsook 
his  companions  at  Holbeach,  with  the  intention,  as  he  sttte<l 
of  hastening  some  expected  succours :  he  was  overtaken  it 
Dudlev,  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  London.  On  Mon- 
day, the  27th  of  January,  1605-6,  he  was  tried,  with  bis 
fellow-conspirators.  No  doubt  of  their  guilt  was  enter- 
tained ;  though  written  depositions  only  were  given  in  br 
the  prisoners,  and  no  witness  was  orally  examined :  Di^br 
alone  pleaded  guilty.  They  were  executed  on  the  folkiving 
Ihursoay.  Sir  Everard  Digby  has  been  described  bv  Green- 
way  as  profound  in  judgment,  and  of  a  great  and\)rilliani 
understanchng :  but  we  distrust  this  partial  writer ;  he  ap- 
pears throughout  this  transaction  rather  as  a  weak  and 
oigoted  young  man,  never  acting  upon  his  own  judgmcat 
or  impulses,  but  submitting  himself  entirely  to  the  cuntnil 
and  guidance  of  the  Jesuits.  (Abridged  from  the  Ubranf 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  'Criminal  Trials,'  vol.  ii.) 

DIGBY,  KENELME,  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
was  bom  in  1603,  three  years  before  his  father's  cxeoutiun. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  sent  to  Ox- 
ford at  tho  age  of  fifteen,  having  been  entered  at  Gloucester 
Hall.  His  ability  was  early  apparent,  and  when  he  left  the 
university  in  1621  with  tho  intention  of  travelling,  be  hft*l 
wrquired  considerable  reputation.  After  having  swent  two 
years  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  Englin*! 
in  1623,  and  was  knighted  at  Lord  Montague's  hi)U5e. 
Hinchinbroke,  near  Huntingdon,  in  October  in  the  same 
year.  Under  Charles  I.  he  was  a  gentleman  of  tbe  bed- 
chamber, a  commissioner  of  the  navj,  and  a  goveraor  of 
the  Trinity  House.  In  1628  he  obtained  the  king's  per 
mission  to  equip,  at  his  own  expense,  a  aquadioo,  vith 
which  he  sailed  first  against  the  Algerines,  and  afterwards 
against  the  Venetians,  who  had  some  dispute  with  tbe 
English.  His  conduct  as  a  commander  was  creditable  to 
him.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen  of  Gloucester  Hall  in 
1632,  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  became  possessed  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  former  tutor.  The  religious  principles  thai 
he  had  imbibed  under  this  learned  man  could  not  have  beeo 
deeply  rooted ;  for  when  Digby  returned  to  France  he  was 
converted  to  CathoUcism  (1636),  the  religion  of  his  parents. 
His  conversion  was  the  subject  of  a  long  correspondence 
with  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  always  taken  an  intereit 
in  Digby  on  account  of  his  unusual  ability  and  learning. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1638.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  Ro3ralist  in  Win- 
chester House :  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  refiita- 
tion  of  Brown's  '  Religio  Medici,'  which  occupied  him  until 
the  petitions  made  by  the  queen  of  France  for  his  relief 
were  granted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  that  countrr. 
At  Paris  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  court  -  and  he  became 
familiar  with  the  celebrated  Descartes,  and  associated  wiib 
the  principal  men  of  learning.  When  the  Royalist  pariy 
bad  broken  down,  and  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  Di^:!)} 
went  homo  to  England,  with  the  intention  of  residing  up  <: 
his  estate,  but  the  parliament  hearing  of  his  return,  foilu  le 


pdom  under  nenally  f)f  4eoth.    The  oaosw  of 

*     -I    the  Keal  inal  Ui^  eWe«t  sob  had  shdwn  in 

re,  when,  in  164^,  with  the  dukt*  of  Buck- 

c   u..  r,v,,u  ',  ^t., n^l  near  Kindlon  in  Sur- 
illcd  by  Ctelonel  Srruop 
:      i  now  again  tmteiled  in 

Itttly,  and  was  evervw  here  rec^^ived  aj»  a  man  of 
f  rynicnt     In  1655  Ki«  personal  affktn  required 

li  :  in  En^bnd;  and  during  his  »tay,  his  frequent 

tkt  it  the  Protestor's  court  was  in  nu  sin  a  II  degree 

ij  t  with  hin  prior  conduct.    The  feelinirs  whicb 

1 1  im  to  fight  the  duel  in  which  he  killed  Lord 

MuunL  ic  itos»  because  he  hsd  drank  Cliarle&'s  health  a* 
the  'arranleHt  cuward  upon  earth/  must  have  now  been 
tblnl!y  obliterated.  During  a  subsequent  residence  in  tbe 
feuth'  of  France  he  read  many  paper*  on  different  phdo- 
^ophieal  questions  before  lit  era  r>' societies,  of  wln.-i*  k..  u-ss  a 
Tneiulier.     This  course  he  afterwards  followed  ,1, 

t^hilher  he  returned  in  IfiGl.  and  parsed  the  r  of 

hu  life.  He  died  of  the  stone  in  1665,  Sir  Kenelme  Digby 
maf ri'ed  Veneiia  Anasta&iu  Stanley,  dauj^htcr  of  Sir  Kdwartl 
Stanley  of  Ti>ni,M*e  Cu*tle  in  Shropshire.  This  lady  was 
more  e^ilebrated  far  her  beauty  than  her  virtue.  Before  her 
tearriagij^  she  hsir!  borne  more  than  one  child  to  her  lovcis, 
^mong  wlitim  WHK  tl^e  duke  of  Dorset,  who  had  settled  500f. 
ii  year  upon  her.  Sir  Kenelme  showed  great  anxiety  to 
|>fej;er%'e  her  beauty:  he  mvented  cosmetics  for  that  pur- 

p^HC.  and  made  her  T^ ^  -   ^t  of  several  strr>'"  . -..  ^^. 

menisi.      There  are   i  f  her  bv  Van* 

M}^\''t,    ,.    M  ,r.    M,  \\  .tie.      She  dicii     ,.......,, 

1. 

1  ;  il  into  the  erromof  phi- 

V  and  many  of  the  v,     i   l'  !mi-  which  were  eommon 
Any,  was  certainly  po-''^-"  1  "f  no  ordfnnrv  inlenfsr 
R»r  iui*  chara*'lcr  we  must  refer  our  reader  ''larcn* 

don  (L(fff,  vol.  i ,  p.  34|,  who  has  ably  d-  i      ITic 

following  is  a  list  of  hi*  u  \  '  with  a 

Lady  about  the  choice  of  a  i  fA-tlers 

between  Lotd  George  DiL:uy  nii'i  r^ir  KerHintr  i/igliy  con- 
eenniig  Relidon/  Ivcmd.  t65t  ;  *  Observaiiona  un  ReUt^io 
Medici,*  Lond.  ir»43;  *  Observations  on  part  of  SpenseVii 
Fairy  Queen/  Lond.  lfi*Jl;  *  Treatise  on  the  Nnture  of 
B*M^^*'^  '  Pin-  If.  44;  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Soul*  provint^  its. 
iTii  IS,  1644;  'FiveB<«oks  of  Penpalelick  In- 

sii;  ,   1G51  ;  *  A  Treatise  nf  ndhenuK  to  GckI/ 

Lond.  i664;  *  Of  the  Cure  ofWouml;*  by  Ihe  Powder  *t)f 
S>*mpatby/  Limd.  I65rt;  *  Djscf»ur*e  on  Vc^reiatton/ Lond, 
ICC  I,  Sir  Kenelme  Digby'i  valuable  library,  which  had 
heen  ri'movod  to  France  at  the  oulbrettkin^  of  the  einl 
\t  1  I  le,  on  Im  death,  by  Droit  D'Aubaii^c*  the  pro- 

I  <  French  kinj?. 

i  rh.  KrM.    [Corpus  J  mis ;  JusTi?*t^if'«  LEOi^iLATiorf.] 
DICtESTION,  tbe  procejis  by  whiih   the   food  i-*  cun- 
vorted    into  nutriment.    Taken    tn   its  w'"^!"*  .-.i«Mit  the 
process   of    digestion    oomprehetuU   the  itM    uf 

rhani^es  b)-  wbuh   the  crvide  aliment  i?  ^d  into  ' 

arterial  bloud.  These  ehanjfei*  are  etlected  by  orj^nns  which 
\iovvcd  i  nik'ctiveiy,  coiuprise  a  moAt  extensive  apparatus 
.:  Ht  the  mouth  and  endinj;  at  the  lung^, 
changes  utwui  the  f<jod  ate  cfTccted  in  the 
luouih  v\h*rc  it  li  luixea  with  mucus  and  Jialivn.  Torn  to 
|uece>i  by  the  teeth  in  the  operation  of  mtt^tiniti*jti  and  sof- 
tened by  the  secretions  of  tne  mouth  until  it  i^  re<lu<*e<i  to 

II  pulp»  it  in  then  collected  by  the  tongue  and  formed  by 
th  '  *  •  -•«.  called  a  btdus.  The  bolui*  of  food 
ll,  I  by  the  tongue  to  a  mu.^culiur  mem- 
hi  T.lu.rviix,  Situated  at  the  buck  |Nirt 
t»f  n)n  as  it  receives  the  bolu« 
CO'  :  }  ^  proper  muscular  action 
delivcib  It  to  the  m^ophugu;*,  a  lonfi^  muncular  tube  which 
cxtemts  fW>m  the  pharynx  to  the  stomnrh.  The  bolus  of 
food  doe«  not  descend  along  the  u-  by  its  own 
weiirhf.  f^r  a  p^raon  can  «iwalK>w  v  ^^n^  on  Ids 
h«  *  V  their 
f >  i  wbea 
It  Lis  \>  iranMiuiiru  .imhijj  uk'  tube  by  ^ 
^  I  upon  it  of  the  Btronj^  fasciruH  of 
|yi                                      1-  'f  H  composed. 

►d  13  conveyed  into  tbe  itomach 
4^]  I    a    thud    Inltiid    fliMUrv      Tile- 

rs •  \  ill  the 

te.:i        :  I..  .  •,  in  the   l: 

it  b  converted  into  i&  now  substance  edilcrl  6h^U*    la  n^\ 


patsttB*  along  tht  teeond  Dortiot)  of  the  tnmW  ttUi^HtliiilltAt 
rhy'e  disanpears,  beinj(  tuicen  up  bv  ;       '    "  v       itM 

lac'teaK  which  convey  it  through  a  iiM* 

called  the  mesenteric  |;lanils»  to  thtt  u.v*a.  ^^  ^u,  i.  t»v  tW 
t  bora  etc  duct  it  is  eonvcyod  through  the  ahdomen  mto  tW 
thorax,  where  it  is  poured  into  one  of  the  large  reinji,  tWI 
subclavian,  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  partu 
of  the  body  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  be,  by  the  nght 
heart,  propellofl  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  By  the  pulino- 
narj'  artery  the  chyle  now  minglti!  with  venous  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  lung^,  where  it  undert^oes  iis  uHiinaf* 
change  and  is  converted  into  arterial  blood.  *The  ht^e  ♦ri- 
tes tine*  meantime  carry  out  of  the  body  that  portion  of  th« 
food  which  has  not  been  converted  into  chyle. 

The  structure  of  the  different  parts  of  the  extendi <e 
apparatus  concerned  in  carntinsi;  on  this  ftcries  of  chanj;^, 
a  structure  fiitiri"  tt- "^  <'<  t'^f^  most  admirable  matt  ner  for 
IHjrforming  th</  assi^ed  Ibcin*  will  be  d^ 

srnbed  under  Tl  e  respective  organs ;  at  pre- 

sent we  shall  contiue  ourselves  itrietly  to  an  account  of  lh« 
phenomena  of  digestion. 

The  f*jo<l  lorn»  as  Iuls  been  stated,  into  minute  fragments 
by  the  ojHsration  of  mastication,  softened  and  broueht  into 
the  state  of  a  pulp  by  its  admixture  with  mucus  and  naUlriL 
and  rallied  nearlv  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood  bv  ttJS 
warmth  of  the  n       '  '    uto  an  extensi^*©  chana- 

bcr,  the  stoma-  antly  maintained  at  a 

•' -'T-rraturc  of  itMi  n^,  and  kept  in  a  state  <f 

but  almost  ut)  tation  by  a  p^euKar  ttmtioa 

^.    ...c  stomach,  cfft-r  ^  muscular  fibres  "^'t  "''t^M 

from  its  striking' lOJE'  f  >  the  motion  •  h- 

worm,  peristaltic,    Tn  i.il  phenomena  ike 

place  on  the  introduction  of  the  food  into  the  atomsch  CtT^ 
the  ionowing-. 

The  food  on  entering  tho  stomach  is  not  arranged  indif- 
ferently in  any  part  of  the  chamber,  but  is  detained  in  ih«- 
g^reat  extremity,  or  that  portion  of  the  stomach  which  i$ 
tienr  the  cntmne©  of  the  cPtopha|!^i,  termed  the  raitHar? 
extremity.  This  portion  of  I  be  stomach  during  tUf  aattlift 
procesij  uf  di^^estion  apperfm  to  be  cut  otf  fnim  tWrest  by  a 
^.f, -...,.. t....  .  f  iu,.  M.,.f.yjar  fibre*  of  the  muscular  coat, callM 
t!  M  iron»  by  which  about  a  thinl  of  the 

Ir  InWnrdstlS  small   m-  t»\lnrir  ♦*VtfTM>|fy 

I-  r  or  cardiii  iJ 

r»  'fremily  is  ^  i  hi^ 

Soluttuii  tttkcA  yhvcv  at  the  suriface ;  Mn  prvporliorv  kr  |t 
proceed^s  the  di*SK»!\Cfl  part  is  rolled  off  tbe  reht  by  the  po- 
ristahic  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomitrlt  and  wirned  to 
the  ]tylnrir  ptirtiuu/  where  il  accumulate^.  Thu«!  the 
undis*i>hed   and    the   dissolved   portions      "    '  are 

in  different  parts  of  the  t^tomach;  the  ur  nrv 

in  tlie  f;ardiat%  and  tbe  dissolved  poriion  m  mv  pvioric 
extri'mity. 

A  rcmarkfihle  chnnj^e  take^  |.i«r#>r.r.  iiw*  i,...,.^  ..».  .^^^^^ 
cous  surface  of  iltc  stomach*  tl  od' 

ctimci  in  contact  with  it.     Thi^  ^  t^, 

tnke  place  in  the  stomachs  of  animul!i»  lutd  '  n^ 

th4f  pr»y*e^s  of  digestion  fur  the  purp«^>sc  of  ^  itt 

opportunity  to  oljscr\e  the  phenomena,  and  qsan  m  tb^ 
humHi!  wtomnch.  which,  in  tnore  than  oo«  instance,  hm 
bi  ^ed  to  view  in  consequence  trf  . 

ar  The  mucous  coat  of  Ihe  ^1 

wiucu  i^  ui  ft  yk\e  ^ntik  Colour  when  the  *-! 
becomes  of  a  bngbt  red  colour  when  exciii 
of  fooil.      Oxer   this  reddened   surface 
especially  when  it  is  citaniined  Ihrtmph  a  !:  .a, 

irvniim.  i;.i,U.  niiHUte  lucid  points,  frotn  wIj.  ..  .  ^  .re- 

li  Mlciurless  fluid.     TUi*»  lluid,  as  it  i»  discharged, 

IS  i  by  the  iiliment  in  contact  with  tbe  surfncw  of" 

thu  stouinch,  or  collects  in  small  drops  ond  trickles  dowa 
the  sides  of  the  stomach  to  the  more  depetidmg  parts,  and 
chere  mingles  with  the  food  and  dissolven  it.  This  Hui'U 
the  true  molvent  of  the  food,  is  termed  the  gastric  iuicp.  It 
b:i-  ■  ■  '  ■'    ■'  fu  be  the  c-f   '     ^    :  '-n,- 

a  has  been    i  ^t 

n:  *>  lon^  :i^^    ,  11- 

Zw  ritruishcti  i  d 

a V  ; , ..,.^.i  with  hole>.  ..*.  i; 

be?  allowed  the  tube  to  remain  in  the  iloi  n*^ 

niirl   tin  ri  contrived  to  throw  it  up  by  <  ^  ^ng 

y.     The  flesh  in  the  tube  waji   found  to  b5 

soaked  with  the  fluid  of  lb©  fktomach;  tta  sur* 

lacQ  yim  in  a  di^wolvod  state,  being  loft  «nd  gclmtmott*^ 
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arid  moreover  it  had  wasted  from  fifty-three  to  thirty-eight 
grains.  Subsequently  Dr.  Stevens  induced  a  person  prac- 
tirrcd  in  swallowing  pebbles,  to  swallow  a  hollow  silver 
sphere,  containing  raw  or  cooked  ilesh,  or  vegetables,  and 
perforated  with  holes  that  would  admit  a  crow  quill ;  the 
sphere  was  voided  in  about  forty  hours  perfectly  empty. 
Next  Mr.  Hunter  obscrxed  that  the  great  extremity  of  the 
human  stomach  is  sometimes  found  after  death  in  a  sof- 
tened state  and  even  in  a  state  of  partial  solution,  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  being  dissolved  by  its  own  gastric  juice  and 
the  edges  of  the  opening  appearing  pulpy,  tender  and 
ragged,  and  even  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  stomach,  as  the 
spleen,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  lungs,  being  in  like  manner 
softened. 

This  solution  of  the  food  is  wholly  different  from  the 
spontaneous  resolution  which  warmth  and  moisture  tend  to 
produce  in  it.  Exposure  of  the  food  to  warmth  and  moisture 
decomposes  it  by  the  process  of  putrefaction ;  but  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  antiiseptic,  and  stops  the  putrefying  process  even 
after  it  is  considerably  advanced.  The  solution  of  the  food 
by  the  gastric  juice  is  a  chemical  operation,  and  the  gastric 
juice  is  a  chemical  a^ent,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  now 
clearly  ascertained.  Spallanzani  discovered  that  the  gastric 
juice  is  of  an  acid  nature.  Some  jrears  ago  Dr.  Prout  as- 
cei*tained  that  this  acid  is  the  muriatic.  Dr.  Prouf  s  expe- 
riments were  re}x;ated  by  some  distinguished  chemists  in 
France  with  different  results;  but  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Prout's  conclusions  was  atlerwards  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Tiedemann  and  Graelin,  and  they  have  received 
a  fresh  confirmation  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
Bracconnot  and  Blondelot,  so  that  it  may  be  now  considered 
as  established  that  the  agent  by  which  the  solution  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach  is  effected  is  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine. 
If  meat  and  gastric  juice  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  and 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  bodv,  a  product  is 
obtained  closely  resembling  the  fluid  formed  by  ihe  solution 
of  the  foo<l  in  the  stomach.  If  meat  be  enclosea  in  a  glass 
tube  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  a  perfectly  shnilar  product  is  obtained. 

The  muriatic  acid  constituting  the  essential  ingredient  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  conceived  to  be  derived  by  an  act  of 
secretion  from  common  salt,  muriate  of  soda,  contained  in 
the  blood.  The  alkali,  the  base  of  the  salt,  is  retained  in 
the  blood  to  maintain  the  alkaline  condition  essential  to  its 
healthy  constitution,  while  the  acid  is  liberated  and  poured, 
in  the  form  of  gastric  juice,  into  the  stomach  to  accomplish 
the  solution  of  the  food. 

After  the  food  has  undergone  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  it  loses  its  sensible  properties,  and  is  converted  into 
the  homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass  which  has  received  the 
name  of  chyme.  Specific  differences  are  distinguishable  in 
chyme,  according  as  the  food  from  which  it  is  formed  has 
consisted  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  according  as  it 
hos  contained  mtty  or  oily  substance,  or  has  been  destitute 
of  them.  Usually  however  it  consists  of  a  pultaceous  mass, 
of  a  greyish  colour ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  slightly 
acid.  The  character  common  to  it,  from  whatever  kind  of 
food  it  may  have  been  produced,  and  therefore  distinctive 
of  it,  is  its  acidity. 

Gradually  as  it  is  formed,  the  chjTnc  accumulates  in  the 
pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach.  When  the  accumulation 
amounts  to  a  certain  quantity,  the  pylorus  relaxes,  and 
allows  the  chyme  to  flow  from  the  stomach  into  the  first 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  the  duodenum.  Here  it  is 
mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  intestines,  with  the  pancreatic 
juice,  and  with  the  bile.  The  bile  slowly  and  at  internals, 
a  di-op  about  twice  in  a  minute,  flows  into  the  duodenum^ 
and  diffuses  itself  over  the  neighbouring  surface.  On 
coming  in  contact  with  the  chyme,  the  bile  imparts  to  it  its 
sensible  qualities,  its  colour  and  bitterness.  But  in  a  short 
time  a  spontaneous  change  takes  place  in  the  chyme.  It 
separates  into  a  whitish  tenacious  fluid  termed  chyle,  and 
into  a  grey  pulp :  the  first  is  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food, 
the  j^econd  is  its  excremenlitious  portion.  If  fat  or  oil, 
whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  have  formed  part  of 
the  aliment,  the  chyle  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour;  if  not, 
it  is  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  differs  in  its  chemical  character 
from  chyme;  for  chyme  is  acid:  chyle,  on  the  contrary,  is 
alkaline. 

The  chyle,  together  with  the  excrementitious  portion  of 
the  food,  Is  slowly  transmitted  along  the  small  intestines. 
The  progress  of  the  chyle  is  rendered  slow,  partly  by  its 
own  tenacity,  in  consequence  of  which  it  adheres  with  some 


degree  of  firmness  to  the  villi,  and  its  pragreu  u  stiQ  ftr. 
ther  retarded  by  the  vaivula  conniventes,  which  act  as  pi^ 
tial  valves.  [Intestines,  Small.]  In  its  course  through 
the  small  intestines  the  chyle  gradually  disappears,  being 
absorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  so  called  from  tne  milk-l&e 
fluid  they  contain,  llie  lacteals  commence  by  open  moulla 
on  the  surface  of  tho  viUi.  [Lacteals.J  Loaded  vith 
chyle,  the  lacteals  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  pas 
between  tho  layers  of  the  mesentery  [MEaENTBRT],  lod 
enter  the  first  oi-der  of  mesenteric  elands.  In  the  mcma 
teric  glands  the  lacteals  unite  freely  with  each  oiher,  aai 
become  exceedingly  convoluted.  On  emerging  Orom  that 
glands  the  lacteals  pass,  still  between  the  layers  of  the  oe- 
senteiy,  on  to  the  second  order  of  mesenteric  glands,  which 
they  enter,  and  in  which  they  present  the  same  convduled 
appearance  as  in  the  first  order.  On  emerging  from  Ik 
second  order  of  mesenteric  g:land8,  the  lacteals  pass  0Dt9 
the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  which  forms  the  commencemeit 
of  the  thoracic  duct  [Thoracic  Duct.]  In  the  receptide 
of  the  chyle  terminates  another  system  of  absorbent  vemh, 
termed  lymphatics,  from  the  colourless  and  pellucid  toii 
called  lymph,  which  they  contain.  From  the  receptadeof 
the  chyle,  the  chyle  and  lymph  commingled  flow  intodK 
thoracic  duct,  by  which  tube  they  are  transmitted  tbroiigh 
the  abdomen  and  thorax  to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  wte 
they  are  mixed  with  v^enous  blood.  Together  with  the  bloid 
contained  in  this  great  vein,  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  mt 
by  a  direct  and  sliort  course  to  the  lungs. 

The  result  of  the  successive  changed  thus  vrrought  ipoB 
the  food  by  these  progressive  steps  of  the  digestive  proeaik 
is  to  approximate  the  crude  aliment  more  and  more  waAf 
to  the  chemical  condition  of  the  blood.  *  This  is  accom- 
plished partly  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices,  and  ptit^ 
by  matters  conibined  with  the  food,  highly  animalixed  k 
their  own  nature,  and  endowed  with  assimilative  ptfjiperim, 
as  the  salivary  secretion  mixed  with  the  food  during  mirii- 
cation ;  the  pancreatic  and  biUary  secretions  mixed  viA 
the  food  during  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  chyle;  tite 
mesenteric  secretions  mixed  with  the  elaborated  cl^kif 
the  mesenteric  glands;  and,  lastly,  organized  par&dok 
which  have  already  formed  a  part  of  the  living  structansif 
the  body,  mixed  with  the  chyle  under  the  form  of  lymj^io 
the  thoracic  duct.' 

In  the  stomach,  by  the  agency  of  .the  gastric  jm  i 
superfluity  of  water  is  chemically  combined  with  the  on- 
ginal  element  of  the  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  fnod, 
by  which  the  solution  of  the  food  is  effected.  This  Jk.  Proot 
terms  a  reducing  process,  because,  by  its  combination  in& 
water,  the  nutritive  element  is  reduced  to  a  weaker  ittfe. 
This  element  Dr.  Prout  conceives  to  be  albumen,  althonsh 
he  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  detect  true  albomcn 
in  the  stomach  when  none  has  been  present  in  the  fbod. 
'  Though  the  proportions,'  h^  says,  '  of  the  different  ingie- 
dients  of  the  chyle,  as  ultimately  fbrmcd,  arc  liable  to  te 
much  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  yet  whtt- 
ever  the  nature  of  the  food  may  be,  the  gencsral  componenli 
and  character  of  the  chyle  remain  alivays  the  same.  Tk 
stomach  must  therefore  be  endowed  with  a  power  or  fiMaltr, 
the  agency  of  which  is  to  secure  the  uniform  composition  of 
the  chyle  by  appropriate  action  upon  such  materials  as  d^ 
cumstanccs  may  bring  within  its  reach.  For  indeed  Ik 
chief  materials  from  which  chyle  is  formed,  namely,  tia 
albuminous  and  oleaginous  principles,  may  be  considered  ai 
already  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  animal  economy,  aitk- 
out  undergoing  any  essential  change  in  their  composition. 
But  the  saccharine  class  of  aliments,  which  form  a  vciy 
large  part  of  the  food  of  all  animals  (except  of  those  sub- 
sisting entirely  on  flesh),  arc  by  no  means  adapted  for  such 
speedy  assimilation.  Indeed,  one  or  more  essential  changes 
must  take  place  in  saccharine  oliments  preWously  to  their 
conversion  cither  into  the  albuminous  or  into  the  ofeaginoui 
principles.  Most  probably,  under  ordinary  circumslance!, 
these  essential  changes  are  altogether  chemical,  that  l«  to 
say,  they  arc  such  as  do  take  place,  or  rather  would  Caie 
place,  if  the  elements  of  the  substances  thus  changed  in  the 
stomach  could,  out  of  the  body,  be  so  collocated  as  to  bring 
into  action  the  oppositionsnecessary  to  produce  these  change 
Tlius  the  saccharine  principle  spontaneously  becomes  alco- 
hol, which  is  merelv  an  oleaginous  body  of  a  weak  kind. 
When  therefore  in  the  stomach  it  is  requisite  that  sugar  be 
converted  into  oil,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  sugar  pasMS 
through  precisely  the  same  series  of  changes  it  undeigoef 
out  of  tho  body,  during  its  conversion  into  akohol.    Vf^ 


cannot  (race  the  conversion  of  sticmr  into  nlburoeti,  because 
^e  ar.'  i  MK^rnnt  of  tlw  relative  eompos-ilion,  and  of  the  kws 
vli  ie  the  changes  of  tht>»t*  two  sub^tanros.' 

li  ations  of  rilbunien  in  tho  chyme  l>o  not  well 

luaikcd,  albumen  i^  It^rgely  dovelo})^  in  the  chyle  uf  tlii? 
small  inte<tmo«t  while,  in  thatuf  the  meaenteric  gUni^  and 
th9  thoracic  duct,  a  large  portion  of  the  watery  particles  in 
the  chyme  of  the  stomach  and  the  chyle  of  the  interilinas 
is  remuvcd,  so  that  the  action  of  the  mesenteric  ^land^  seems 
lo  be  Iho  converse  of  that  of  the  sloramch,  uamcly,  a  oom- 
l^kting  power  by  which  the  albumen  i*  nfogre*.»ively  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  the  condition  in  wnich  it  exists  in  tho 
blood. 

It  ia  the  office  of  the  targe  intestine*  into  which  only  a 
T«ry  small  portion  of  chyle  enters,  to  prepare  the  excreracn- 
tary  part  of  the  aliment  for  its  expulsion,  and  to  generate 
the  furcu  by  which,  when  duly  prepared,  it  h  conveyed  from 
the  body.  These  organs  possess  a  moditlcaUon  of  structure 
•dapiing  them  in  the  most  admirable  manner  for  the  per- 
Ibrmn nee  of  this  two-fold  office.  A  concise  de«3ription  of 
line  apn3!mt«9  of  digestion,  and  a  more  minute  account  than 
eould  L><  0  of  its  phenomena,  will  be  fonnd  in  the 

chapter  u  in  the  *  Philo?.ophy  of  Health/  and  the 

1       '  ^  known  upon  the  subject  up  to  the  pre- 

lined  in  Mayo*ti  '  Phytiiology;*  Bostock^s 
jr.iriiii  Jll^  lu  I  1 1 V  siolopjy  /  Elliot^on's  '  Bluraenbuch/  and 
Tiedeiaann's  *  Physiology  of  Man  ;*  the  fir^l  volume  of  which 
is  tranOrited  bv  Jaincs  Slanby  Gully,  M,D.,  and  J,  iiuutcr 
Lane.  M  D ,  F.LS. 

DIGESTION,  in  chemislry,  and  especially  in  iiluirtna* 
^rutie  chemistry,  is  the  txposure  of  any  ^ubstanr"  I 

or  tola!  ^'jUitlnn  in  a  fluia,  either  ut  commnm  t«f:i  > 

flr  with  >:<  ;it:    thus  in  Ihe  preparation  of  uncioji:-!*, 

the  gubv.  ^  virtue  i»  to  be  t?xtraett«d  in  ^atd  lo  he 

digested  in  uUohul  or  spirit  of  wine,  geiieirully  diluted  wiih 
#att42r.  It  i!»  common Jy  performed  in  a  gla^^s  inatrasH,  which 
Should  not  bo  more  than  half  filled,  and  coven»d  with  a 
iSece  of  wet  bladder,  60  that  the  evaporation  of  the*  rnen- 

^le;  if 

r  the 

....ii  one 


for  iw 
i^fayn*  ot 


'•t;>y  be  j^revcnled  as  much 
oat  as  to  eiidani:er  the  ' 
.  ii-r,  tho  hitter  should  be  \ii^ 
tiotes. 

n  may  be  heated  cither  by  meanx  of  the  sun'i 
common  fire,  or  of  the  sand-bath,  or  a  utove : 
(wficn  the  heat  is  80  i^^rcat  thot  tt  would  ocri>*ii*»n  the  1o^ 
©f  a  ^alllablo  menstruum,  as  spirit  of  wine,  wilhoitt  any 
|»rovi-inn  ftir  wmdonsing  it  being  employed,  a  dt*ti11ir!!» 
^  shoidd  lie  made  uc  of.     Formerly  a  '  1' 

called  drcuhition  was  resorted  to :  ih\%  c<  i 
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tit  O.u-  . i  .,   

\     Me  w^iij  born   ; 
«  »m,  in   the  s^uuie  con 

lU'd  ut  Oxfod;  but  havini;  an  ample  property,  he 
j  his  uvfn  seat,  dcvotinjLj  brn   life   la  the   study  of 

^c^:^Uit  :i  V  iii'l  ii^  prnrtical  applietaions,  which  he  cultivated 
Ktib  fr<'><  ^urcN '^H  H*'  died  in  157  I.  His  wnling*  nbnnnd 
^      '  '  "         ijicd  with 

on  which 

to  >i  i 

fcere 

I.  *TectoMiriini !    hnefly  showing   *hr  cy.H^t   ATrnxnrlTn 
«n4  spci  f  al!  manucT 

^Tim!>cr,    s  i  •,.  Str,*  4to,.  \ 

^  It]  improved  in  a  second  editiuu  ti)  i  ujii» 

1  n  15^'i:  nnd  this  r!"^*nin  v:\xs  repnni' 

I      2,  A  -  Ucutitie.  uudci 

iof'Pant  ;  which  he  left   in    V 

i;*nd  which  \VLi5  pniiicd  with  uupiuvementa  by  bin  son;  J'l.. 
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in  any  book  befbre  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Abraham 
Sharpens  *  Geometry  Imtirovetl/ 

3.  *  PrognMstieation  Everb;^uni;  of  Rij^ht  GfXid  KflTect ; or. 
Choice  Rules  to  judge  of  the  Weather  by  tho  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars,  &c/,  410.,  U65,  Jd56,aitd  1661.  K\m  with  corfoetbiis 
and  addilions  by  his  son  ;  4to.,  1  y}% 

DIGGES.  THOMAS,  the  only  mju  of  Leonard  Diggcs.  He 
Was  educated  by  hi^i  father  with  grent  care,  and  ailerwards 
at  Oxford,  where  he  much  di^tin^ niched  himself;  and  ulti 
mately  became  one  oi  the  first  nuifheuuiiieian^  of  hi«  ag«». 

Ho  chose  the  military   i  '  ^l 

muster- master  ^'enoral  to  tl  i^ 

zaheih  to  succoiu*  i^  -     jl-  i>i?iuer- 

landa.    Of  his  nn  I  evidence  ti 

known  to  exist,  i^  "r     'M««'«e 

prove  that  he  mu  e 

detuiia  ofhis  proh  r- 

ablo  period  on  active  Sk  i  \\^  tbllowuig  is  a  U^tof  bift 

published   writings^  ioi  lily  of  editing  lus  father's 

works : — 

1.  Ala  tive  Scalze  Mathematicse,  4to.,  1573.  A  curioua 
work. 

2.  A  Letter  on  Parallax,  printed  in  Dee^s  Parullactioai 
Commentation i*  pnuteosque  nvieleus  cp    '  7  j. 

3.  An  Arithmelical  Military  Treati  much 
of  aritlimetic  ax  is  necesfiwry  towardii  iiiuiid.v>  uim  i^uuie,  4to,, 
1579. 

4.  An  Aj-ithmetical  Warlike  TrealL*e,  named  Stratioticof, 
compendionUy  teaching  the  science  of  numbers  as  well  in 
frartions  as  integer*,  and  *o  much  of  the  rules  and  equa- 
tions algebraical,  and  art  of  numbers  coi»»ical,  a&  are  requi* 
8tt«?  for  the  profes5»ion  of  asouldier.  To»:other  with  the  mo- 
dorno  militaire  <hi»ciplinc,  otfieeii.  laws,  and  orders  in  every 
well-governed  catnpo  and  armie,  inviolably  to  be  ob*cn*ea, 
4(0,,  1590. 

5.  A  brief  and  true  Report  of  the  proceedinf*  of  the  Earle 
of  Leycester,  f"  '  '*  '  '  "  'n-  town  of  N'  '.t-i 
arrival  at  VI »  i  of  .Tunc  o 
siurrender  thcji m,  _.,  ..  -  -*  herel*\  u  -niau  |ii.itn- 
lie  appear  his  exeelleit  iwm  fault  for  the  ^ur^ 
render  of  that  towno.    lu.:                     h-.i-^.t    !  j^o. 

6-  A  brief  dibcourse  wh«r  r  repulsing 

any  fomiine  forces,  if  at  anir  .  nA*^  us  by 

in  Kent  or  elsewhere.    Pubi:>i  :    U90. 

7.  A  perfect  description  of  the  i  nj^  to 
the  most  antient  doctrine  of  the  ii;^  vih 
published  as  a«upp1^m<^nt  t<»  hi*  .  i  r;  ,  1' J"g' 
nosticttti     !   "TV      "                                   J, 

8.  A  I  ition  to  maintain  the  Re 
I  11  letter  to  Ihe  Arehbishops  and  Bishops 

'/ 1  or  a  treatise  concerning  invasrion: 
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m  long  racemes,  are  cither  yellow,  purple  or  bro^^ii,  and 
gcneraliy  showy ;  the  leaves  alternate  upon  a  round  her- 
baceous stem. 

Se>*eral  species  are  known,  the  most  complete  account  of 
vhich  is  in  Lindley's  *Digitalium  Monographia ;'  it  is  how- 
ever probable  that  some  of  the  so-ciiHed  species  in  that 
work  are  mere  varieties  or  hybrids.  D.  lutea  is  a  common 
plant  in  the  woods  of  France  and  Germany.  /).  ochrnleuca 
and  grandiflora  are  met  with  rather  more  to  the  eastward ; 
■while  D./errugineaand  its  allies,  with  short  roundish  rust- 
coloured  flowers,  occur  not  unfiequently  in  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Over  all  the  west  of  Europe,  but  not  in  Asia,  is  found 
abundantly,  especially  in  Enjrland  and  France,  the  D.  pur- 
fnirca,  a  very  handsome  species,  with  larj^e  purple  or  white 
llowers,  to  which  the  name  of  foxglove  is  popularly  applied. 
It  is  a  biennial,  with  oblong,  stalked,  scalloped,  wrinkled 
leaves,  grey  with  hairs,  and  a  stem  about  two  feet  high, 
also  covered. with  a  close  soft  nap.  The  purple  or  white 
pendulous  flowers  are  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
are  arranged  in  one-sided  racemes ;  iu  the  inside  of  their 
corolla,  on  the  lower  lip,  they  are  bearded  with  long  hairs, 
and  gaily  spotted  with  blackish  purple  specks.  There  are 
four  didyuamous  stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla,  with 
large  smooth  anthers  two-lobed  at  the  base. 

The  energetic,  stimulating,  acrid,  narwtic  properties  of 
this  plant  have  caused  it  to  be  extensively  employed  me- 
dicinallv. 

DIGlTA'US  PURPU'REA,  fox- glove,  a  biennial  plant, 
of  which  the  leaves  and  seeds  arc  used.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  accidentally  confounded  with  those  of  different 
species  of  verbascum,  and  of  the  conyza  squarruaa.  The  most 
powerful  leaves  are  those  procured  from  plants  growing  on 
the  sunny  sides  of  hills.  They  most  be  carefUlly  dried, 
and  protected  from  damp.  The  active  principle  appears  to 
reside  in  an  extractive  substance,  whicliby  careful  evapora- 
tion may  be  crystsdized,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Digit a- 
line  has  been  given.  This  principle  is  soluble  in  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  possibly  in  eother.  It  is  very  poisonous.  One 
grain  dissolved  in  a  little  water  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  very 
short  time.  Digitalis  is  given  in  powder,  made  into  pills, 
or  in  an  alcoholic  tincture.  Diversity  of  opinion  exists 
respecting  its  primary  action  on  the  system,  some  writers 
considering  it  as  primarily  a  stimulant,  and  the  sedative 
effect  a  consequence  of  the  previous  excitement;  others 
regarding  it  as  a  direct  sedative.  It  is  most  likely  that  it 
acts  in  both  ways  according  to  the  dose,  and  frequency  of 
administration.  If  a  small  dose  be  given,  and  re(>eated  at 
short  inter\'als,  a  stimulant  action  will  be  most  obvious, 
fbllowed  at  a  considerable  inter^-al  by  a  sedative  effect.  If 
on  the  other  hand  a  large  dose  bo  given  at  first,  the  seda- 
tive action  is  immediately  displayed.  The  effect  varies  also 
with  the  porsition  of  the  person,  being  different  acconling  as 
he  is  standing,  sitting,  or  reclining. 

Digitalis  is  the  most  perfect  example  known  of  a  cumu- 
lative poison,  as  it  roav  be  used  for  some  time,  if  the  doses 
be  small,  without  producing  any  manifest  effect  for  several 
days,  when  suddenly  faintness,  intermittent  pulse,  giddi- 
ness, and  other  alarming  symptoms  appear.  These  are 
best  combated  by  vital  stimulants,  such  as  warm  brandy 
and  water. 

Digitalis  has  the  power  of  reducing  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  heart's  action,  bringing  down  the  pulse  from 
1*20  or  more  to  50  or  40  beats  in  a  minute,  and  causing  it  to 
become  at  the  same  time  intermittent.  On  this  power  de- 
pends its  medical  value  in  some  diseases.  It  is  remark- 
able however  that  while  it  thus  lowers  arterial  action,  it 
oxi'ites  the  absorbents  and  the  kidneys  to  increased  action, 
and  so  proves  a  valuable  diuretic  in  dropsy  and  some  other 
diseases.  It  is  most  useful  in  organic  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  latter  staj^es  of  some  inflammatory  affections, 
such  as  pneumonia,  ni  phthisis  pulmonalis,  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, and  irritative  or  nervous  fever.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory or  turgesrent  stage  of  hydrocephalus  acutus,  along  with 
calomel,  Golis  states  it  to  be  very  valuable. 

As  a  diuretic,  it  is,  like  most  mediciues  of  that  class, 
uncertain  in  its  effects :  it  seldom  answers  if  much  inflam- 
matory action  exist  when  it  is  exhibited.  To  render  it 
Uiore  certain  it  is  generally  given  along  with  calomel,  and 
upils,  or  some  other  diuretic 

DIGITIGRADES.    [Carnivora,  vol.  v.,  p.  307.] 

DIGNE.    [Alpks.  Bassks.] 

DIGNITIES.    [TiTLss  or  UomvA.] 


DIGVNIA,  a  systematic  name  given  by  Liunxi'^  m  ' ., 
artificial  system,  to  such  plants  as  have  two  btylvs,  tir  .! 
single  style  deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

DIJON,  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  C'le 
d'Or,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Ouche.  a  tribu' jjt 
oftheSaQne:  162  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-east  frcKA 
Paris,  and  183  miles  by  the  n)ad  through  Provens  NojicmI 
sur  Seine.  Troyes,  Bar  sur  Seine,  and  CliStillon  sur  Seine: 
in  47°  ly'  N.  lat.  and  5^  2'  E.  long. 

Dijon  existed,  during  the  Roman  dominion,  under  the 
name  of  Dibio  or  Divio.  An  untient  legend,  attested  by  Gre^ 
gory  of  Tours,  relates  that  the  Emperor  Aurcliau  made  of 
Dibio  a  considerable  furtress:  other  legends  seem  to  coo- 
found  Aurelian  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury before.  From  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  Dijoo 
nasrcd,  in  the  fifth  century,  under  that  of  the  Burgundani 
[BiTRc;uNDiANs],  and  subsequently  of  the  Franks.  Unda 
the  Carloviugian  princes,  Dijon  was  a  lonlship  of  the  bisbopi 
of  Langres,  who  often  resided  here ;  and  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury was  under  counts  of  its  own,  who  held  it  of  the  btfhu|| 
as  suzerains.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  lordship  of  Dijjo 
was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Bourgogiie.  [Bourgogxs.]  h 
the  twelfth  century  the  dukes  caused  the  city  to  be  rebttih 
after  it  had  been  burned  down,  and  subsequently  bestowed 
upon  it  a  municipal  constitution.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury new  walls  were  erecte<l,  inclosing  the  Roman  town  vA 
the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs.  Under  the  dukes  of  Bow- 
gogne,  of  the  firet  race,  Dijon  was  erected  into  a  viscounty, 
but  this  came  to  an  end  a.i).  I '276:  and  the  rights  of  the 
viscounts  were  sub.'^equently  bestowed  on  the  munieipiAtT 
and  citizens.  The  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  both  of  the  first  lai 
second  races,  usually  resided  here  :  and  when  Louis  XI.  ef 
France  took  possession  of  Bourgogne,  and  established  thi 
parlemenU  or  provincial  tribunal,  he  fixed  its  sittings  it 
this  town. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  plain  bounded  on  thevutW 
the  hills  which  connect  the  Cevenues  and  the  mountuuM 
Forez  with  the  heights  of  Langres  and  the  Vosges.  The  Sun 
flows  south-cast  and  southward  through  this  plain,  ondjou 
the  Ouche  under  the  walls  of  Dijon  ;  at  Val  de  Sufon,  i 
few  miles  from  Dijon,  it  is  a  tolerably  copious  stream,  wto 
at  Dijon  it  is  frequently  dr}'.  ITie  streets  of  D^on  ore  not  it> 
gnlarly  laid  out,  but  they  are  clean  and  cheerfkU.  The  boaie^ 
which  are  of  freestone,  arc  only  of  one  or  two  stories.  Of  iht 
public  buildings  the  ofiifc  of  the  prefect  and  the  formerptlM 
or  hall  of  the  states  of  Bourgogne  are  the  most  worthy  of  m- 
tice:  the  latter  contains  a  museum  of  painting  and  scntptu^ 
antiquities,  and  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  a  libntf 
of  4U,oao  volumes  ;  behind  it  is  an  old  tower  used  asuob* 
servatory.  In  front  of  the  palace  of  the  states  is  the  •Phes 
Royale,'  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  liouses.  ITiera  tie 
no  fountains  in  Dijon.  The  church  of  St.  Benigne,  th«  pie- 
sent  cathedral,  is  a  gothic  edifice,  the  spire  of  which  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  height  (nearly  300  feet)  and  the  lightnea  d 
its  architecture ;  the  interior  of  the  church  contains  iomefiiie 
marble  tombs.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  ftnncr 
cathedral,  is  also  in  the  gothic  style.  The  church  of' Ln 
Orphelins-Sainte  Anne'  is  an  elegant  modern  structure,  nr- 
mounted  by  a  fine  dome.  The  Chartreuse,  or  CartfauM^ 
monastery,  which  was  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  on  ihe 
road  to  Semur,  and  was  adorned  by  the  sumptuous  tombs  tf 
the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  has  been  demuLshed  :  some  ft- 
mains  of  those  tombs  have  been  preserved  in  the  moseum. 
There  is  a  theatre,  erected  within  a  few  years.  An  turidit 
castle,  flanked  with  immense  towers,  is  said  to  ban 
existed  during  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians.  and  it 
may  be  of  yet  higher  antiquity,  if  we  may  identify  it  wilb 
the  Roman  walls  which  Expilly  describes  as  remoinint*  in 
his  time  (a.d.  1763).  The  ramparts  of  the  town  are  kepi 
up,  and  are  planted  nearly  all  round  with  fine  trees.  Tbeie 
are  walks  planted  with  trees  round  the  town  in  its  preaeflt 
extent,  including  the  suburbs,  which  form  a  second  cimuC 
of  promenades :  and  there  are  other  promenades,  in  one  ef 


which  G'Arquebuse)  is  an  immense  poplar,  25  or  26  feet  is 
circumferemre.  C' 
a  mineral  spring. 


circumferemre.  (Vaysse  de  Villiers.)   There  are  bollK  tirf 


The  population  of  Dijon  amounted  in  1 832  to  25,352  ftr 
the  town,  or  25,552  for  the  whole  commune :  this  nonber 
very  nearly  coincides  with  the  estimated  population  given  b* 
Expilly  in  1 763.  The  manufactures  of  Dijon  induie  ho- 
siery, blankets,  coloured  wo(dlen-yarn,  cotton-yarn.  co:toB* 
velvets,  printMi  calicoes,  muslins,  linen,  leather,  hats,  \nne 
gar,  mustardi  which  last  is  in  high  repute  with  epicures,  ttnl 
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itireb ;  tibtre  are  many  breweries.  Considenible  trade  is 
carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  wool,  and  wax  candles.  There  is 
a  nursery  for  mulberrv  trees.  Dijon  UweW  mtuatoiHor  trade 
on  of  several  road.^ ;  the  canal  de  H 
1  lie  Yon  ne  with  the  Sa£»ne,  and  thi 
custHuuinvaiiuii  between  the  ba^sin  of  the  Seine  utni  tuas  m 
the  KhOne,  paa&es  along  the  valtejof  iheOuche,  dose  to  the 
town, 

Dijon  he5  long  been  eminent  for  the  cultivatiun  of 
Bcience  and  literutvire.  It  is  the  Feat  of  an  acad^inie  uni* 
vet^itaire^  couJi»rehending  faculties  of  law,  sciences,  and 
lite  rat  ure«  There  are  al-si)  a  cull^e  or  high  school,  a  semi- 
nar)* for  the  prie8lht>od,  u  Bchool  of  the  fine  arts,  a  school 
of  dmwtng,  and  a  iH?ondary  iichool  of  niedidne :  coursea  of 
instruction  are  delivered  on  geometry  and  mechjinics  ap- 
plied to  the  arts*  and  on  botany.  There  are  aeaxlemies  of 
aciencea,  belles  lettres,  and  arts;  and  a  aociety  of  juris- 
prudence ;  also  a  botanic  garden.  Dijon  has  produced  a 
number  of  eminent  men,  na  Bossuet,  Larcher,  Guyton- 
Morveau,  Daubenton,  Crebillon,  and  Piron.  Two  of  the 
'  duket  of  Bourgogne,  Jean-san^Peur  and  PhQippe  le  Bon, 
were  born  here. 

The  bishopric  of  Dijon  w^as  established  in  1731:  the 
diocese  was  dusniembered  from  that  of  Lan^res,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  paribhes  from  the  dioc^ae  of  Autun.  At 
nrexerU  it  c*>mprehends  the  department  of  C6te  d*Or* 
The  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  and 
Vienne* 

Dtion  b  tha  seat  of  a  *  Cour  Royale/  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Cote  d*Or,  Haute 
I  Mam0,  and  SaOne  and  liire,  which  hiive  an  atjgregate 
f  population  of  1»149,6  74:  there  is  lilso  a  ^Tributial  clo  Cora- 
^  mcree.'  It  \s  the  head-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  military 
fdivision^  which  comprehends  the  dupartments  of  Aube, 
C'ote  d'Or,  Haute  Marnc*  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  and  Yonne. 
J  The  arrondissemcnt  of  Dijon  had,  in  )S32,  a  ]Mpulation  of 

135,435. 
]  DILAPIDATIONS.  In  its  legal  sense,  thi^  term  is  con- 
fined to  the  pulling  down  or  destroying,  in  any  manner,  any 
of  tlie  houses  or  buildings  belonging  to  an  ecole^iastLcal  bo^ 
nefice»  or  sutTering  them  to  nm  into  ruin  or  decay,  or  wasting 
or  destroying  the  woods  of  the  church,  or  suffering  any  wil- 
ful  waste  in  or  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  chineh.  An  in- 
cumbent is  bf)iind  to  keep  the  building-^  in  repair,  restoring 
nnd  rebuilding  where  necessary  according  to  the  origmad 
form,  without  addition  or  mo<lern  improvement,  but  he  is 
not  bound  ty  supply  or  maintain  anything  in  tlie  nature  of 
ornament,  such  as  paintim;  (unless  ncce*sary  to  preserve 
exposed  timbers  from  decay),  whitewashing,  and  papering. 
For  damages*  cah-ulaled  on  this  prineiple  the  successor  may 
.  brinjQ^  his  action,  either  in  the  courts  of  common  law  or  in 
the  spiritual  court,  against  his  predece&«»or,  or,  if  he  be 
dead,  against  hi^  executorR. 

'      Tlie  right  to  damages  for  diliipidulions,  as  between  other 
pemons,  is  governed  either  by  the  laws  relating  to  waste 
and  repairs,  or  hv  special  contract. 
DILATATION,    [Expansion] 

DILL,  an  aronuTlic  umbelliferous  plant,  wbo^e  fruit  ia 
employed  medicinally  os  a  useful  carminalivc.  It  is  a 
Spanish  biennial,  and  is  called  Anethttm  graveoleiu  by  bo- 
tanists. 

DILL.    [Caumi  natives] 

DILLENIA'CE/E,  a  natural  order  of  plant*,  belonging 
to  Polypetalous  Albuminous  Exogens,  and  related  on  the 
one  hand  to  Magnoliacece,  on  the  other  to  Anonaceo)    They 
are  briefly  characterized  by  having  five  sepal«t  in  a  broken 
whorl  j  five  petals;  an  indefinite  nimibor  of  ataniens;  a  de- 
finite number  of  ovarie*,  which  are  either  quite  distinct  or 
more  or  les;*  consolidated ;   ben'ied,  or  capiiular  and  Iwo- 
I  valved   fruits;    seeds   surrounded   by   a  pulpy  aril;    and, 
finally,  a  minute   emhrjo  lying  in  solid  lleshy  albumen. 
Different jally  considered,  Dilleiuaccous  plants  are  distin- 
guidhed  from  Anonacea>  by  their  Ibwers  being  arranged 
upon  a  quinary,  not  ternary,  type,  by  their  albumen  being 
^ohil,   and  not  ruminated,   and  by  their  want  of  aromatic 
'^;    from  Magnoliaeese  by  their  want  of  stipules, 
ln*esonce  of  a  pulpy  aril  round  the  seeds. 
Xlus   pUnts  of  this  order   are   chiefly  Asiatic  trees  or 
shriAba,    and    usually   yellow-tiowered.      A   few  occur   in 


habit,     They  appear  to  postsess  astringent  proportfeti,  but 
nothing  further  of  importance. 
The  species  in  culiivutjon  in  this  country  are  almost  all 
1    ! cisian,  and  haves<:imething  the  eofyelluw- 

l    Cistu&es.      Among    these    i  les   of  the 

rill  juut*  genus  Pleurandra,  in  which  liie  >iiuu«,ijs  are  deve- 
loped on  one  side  only  of  the  flower,  all  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  being  abortive.  There  are  few  analogiea  to  this 
m  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hibbertia  volubilis  ia  a  showy 
twiner,  but  its  flowers  are  intolerably  oSenstve  iu  their 
amell. 


I,  k  flowertnjf  ibool  of  I1llib«rtlft  volabilii ;  9.  tK*  eaJyi  tnd  carptti,  widi 
ame  lUtneti  oaty  rerouttinji:  th^olhrT  tlJtitiflti*  tfut  «way  to  »bo«r  ihe  ejiTp«b 
ia  the  centre  of  i\\m  atiwe' ;  3,  tii«  ripe  fruit, 

DILLON.    [Roscommon,  Lord.] 

DILUENTS  comprise  those  liquida  wbich  are  uted  to 
dilute  the  fluids  of  the  human  body,  and  thereby  modify 
their  nature.  They  are  employe^l  when  the  secretiont  ara 
too  viacid,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  of  the  intestines, 
or  any  of  the  glands  are  too  acrid,  and  also  when  the  heat 
of  the  body,  as  indicated  by  thirst,  &c.,  is  too  great,  and 
cau«ej  a  feehng  of  uneasiness.  They  manifest  their  bene* 
Gcial  effects  most  quickly  when  the  contents  of  the  ttoraach 
or  upper  part  of  the  intestines  require  to  be  diluted,  aji  in 
the  case  of  many  poisons ;  but  they  also  reach  the  kidnies 
or  skin  in  a  ver}'  short  time  after  their  introduction  into 
the  system,  and  render  lc6S  acrimonious  the  secretions  of 
these  organs.  Their  utility  in  allaying  the  thirst  of  patients 
affected  with  fevera  and  other  intJammatory  eomplainta  is 
well  known,  and  from  such  patients  they  ought  never  to  ba 
withhold,  as  ihey  were  at  one  time  when  erroneous  notions 
on  the  subject  prevailed,  as  they  not  only  mitigate  the 
sulFerings  of  Ihe  invalid,  but  often  determine  to  the  skin, 
and  cause  a  critieal  perspiration.  It  is  eoually  cruel  and 
injurious  to  withhold  drinks  of  a  mild  kino  from  dropsical 
subjects,  though  they  require  to  be  used  by  such  persons  in 
greater  moderation. 

Water  ia  the  simplest  and  oflen  the  best  diluent,  but  it 
may  be  rendered  more  agreeable  in  same  cases  by  being 
made  into  toast-water,  or  by  having  acids  or  other  sul^ 
sianres  added  to  it,  \Vliey  or  butter-milk  are  also  agreeablo 
diluents  in  many  ca^es.  The  excepsive  use  of  fluids  at 
meal-times  seems  to  be  hurtful  to  digestion;  and  diluents 
appear  to  be  less  proper  for  persona  of  a  soft  and  lymphatto 
constitution  than  for  the  robust  and  sanguine.  Children 
of  a  scrophulous  constitution  do  not  prosper  ^  well  on  a 
fluid  as  on  a  dry  diet ;  they  should  therefore  be  allowed 
liquids  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  especially  towards 
©venine;. 

DIMENSION  (algebra),  a  term  whieh  is  uted  in  the 
flume  sense  a^  degbee.  Thus  sr^  is  of  three  dimension! 
or  of  the  third  degree.     In  geometry',  length  is  of  one  di 

Thus 


Atworica.    The  trees  are  found  in  the  woods  of  Tropical  |  mension,   surfaee  of  two,   and   solidity  of  three. 
India:  the  bushes  inhabit  New  Holland,  especially  in  the  \  geometr)*  of  three  dimensions  means  solid  geometry 
ito  parts,  and  in  China;  the  woods  of  Braxil  I      D1MYA^R.TA^_[Conchifbra^voL  viii.,  p.  431 J 
kmdi,  usually  climberii  or  ha\ing  a  trailing  I 
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DINAGEPORE,  a  district  of  Bengal,  lying  between  25* 
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I.  il». ;:.;,■■    ;-   '     .'ij  /..■.:,.;;,«.'-:'.   .    fc; 'i     I:.':    !<;/. •!.»*. J./     Ui.t:» 
\t    .  ;i^  M.'  '.'. 

Ill'    '\.<t.'i    ■/,.,-.  I  .r  ?.',«».;,    r.  .'i.  .;.lf 

Ii     i;.<-    y.'.i;-.      J   J' I-.' f  ..:ii'-r.»    if.     I  "  I  'i    ti.«:    i; 
« |j'    k"!,  Jii.'l  l.:i-i    r»"-  'i.'.i'-l;.  «■'•■■■  <'i. 

|iii,.i'.'i'|,',M  ,  th<*  ';i|/r:.i'.J  l:.<:  'l,>:ii''l,   m  ■\.t'ia1ir<l    in    ii*/' 
.1/'   ."  .    I.i«  ,   siii'l  ''.I'.'"    'i  I'  Iv  I'.rj;',  ,    til*';ijl    |t»0    flnl*."»   Ti'-N-K- 

I,  ,iij  M  ,.  .1  »■■*., \,:t\  'I  l.<;  ij'*'.-'  -,  '-'.fiiijt.ii'fl  ai  ;ili'M»!.  6000 
III  rnirniiiM,  iii<  in"  ll>  <il  ti  iih  hi  «i<  .<  rip'i'jii,  linlc  \niiti'.r 
lliiiir  Im'  '. ;  «i  ''■■'■.  'iv,'  ii;ii;' .  of  K(ji'<{ii-:ifi  ii.»'l«iitn  :in>  lar^ru 
iiri'l  I  i»fijiri'i«li'iii'.  I'liL  Vhtlli'iilt  siii>  iij'i  hil<:'iii|:il  licuuiy. 
'Hi-  |i<i|.iiL.ti'i|in|  tli«-  tri-.{i  I  .  i  oiiijji.li '1  IlI  .'{U.ljliO.  (JiiiciiU- 
li  III'  .  ;  hihf.linj  r'.iliU'ij  ;  l:,'i,i,il  <tj  t !nmmttti-fH  t,J  JliiUhf! 
iff  f  '  initrtii:.,  I '    S'.} 

lil.'i.AN,   (I  lov.ii    111   r'r.'iii'-i-,   in   iiiir  (lf|iiir1lii('til  of  Cuti; 
ilii  it'll'!,  fill   Ihf  i|>i|<!  "I   II   lull  on  \\m'.  \vA'\  li:iiik   of  llir 

ll-.i  .     itiiri    r,  II   Ik-.V   iliiU-  ■  iliMi.i-  llli!  IliOlltIi,     ItHJ  Illllt:H  \l-<!-)t, 

III   ...  .1   l,>  i'Miili.  ri'iii  r>iiii»  Ml  >>  hiiuil   liiif,  or  '^'^0  iiiihis 

Ii>    I  111-  I'iil'l   llii'iiii  1 1   l>ti'n\,    Ali-lti;>ill,   MiLVtriilii',    Knll'^iM'L'H, 

iiii'l  l».I  ;  i;i  ■;  ."  '.'/'  N.  III..  "H'l  -■  ■*'  W.Idiij:.  Dinuii  was 
III  lln-  iiDii'll'*  ii(;i<.  Mm*  ihtii  iuiislI  rcMdi-ruc  of  tin;  iluki*s  of 
l(ii-i,i)OH'.  V'li''  Ixi'l  l>''n'  :•  I'iKtU',  wliirli  htill  rciiiaiiis:  aii- 
fii-iit   iiiiii)i:iil.i  ill'  ilif  Uiww  1114'  ^kiiidiiij;,  mill  iirc  of  vtist 

lirl;.'lil  :ili«l  t liirUlir..  ■.  TIh^  rliliri'll  I'ulililillrt  lilt!  lll'Urt  of 
llm  i:<iiiNltilii«  ihi  (■invtrliii.  'i'liiu'it  iii'i'  l^\tt'll^i\f•  and  ]di>u- 
■iiiil  |iulilir  walkN  anil  u  ciiiic.i'.rlronin.  In  a  valloy.  A  hliort 
ibiliini<«  uurlli  oi'  tliu  tuwn,  ura  tiiu  c^mlybcalo  wuton  of 


'  ,1:.  Ih.L-.hW*:  I :•.-:;•:  2.    !>.:>? 
I. . *.  t . ;  i ii   ahr .: ;    J  r.«:  ar-.  h . :. .- j. . . 
'l : .- '. .:t\t:  'A  r.:=  h.shti-i  it---. 

d'rad  or  burn.iihe^.      He  a^^nLa  • 
wnsin^  -[iterht-s  for  ihcse  w;.. 


:■_■:■  l;  ca:- 

"  i.-i  TW 

■..■•  • .   l-!o:rri.i.t.'  h  j^if 
•:   II ill-  J.; r.««'-*  -^^ 


jrcaiiy  }  canWA  on  apf-arinlly  a  prc-dia'r.c  b.-?.:.'.  ?*  il.is  \va>.    Ai 
lljr!  ^.nrri-.on  wh-f*h  Ca«*ar.ier  i.-i  :  .: . .  i  :!i  Miiii>i'iiLsi;J^ 
l»<;';n  driven  oi4t   by  Ar.:i»;  r..;?   a:i-.I   L^:i.t;rii..'i  .^AT:iE>i 
p.  18]  in  Ihe  archon&hipox"  A;.a\iv\-u:ci,  3.c.  Ji»7,  D.l•.:lii::l•^ 
though  a  foreigner,  being  involved  in  a  rb^igoof  to:.^j.:ii-jj 
aj."riinsl  the  democracy,  a:.d  having  alw.\y>  b<.n  aija/-/- 
to  the  ariNU;rratical  party,  arid  (.-cLap.^  also  u-uiijc  iIm'1^ 
wcahh  might  be  a  teraplaiitn  :o  h;>  i.-eniies.  Nwii.tli;'^" 
(Jbalcis  in  Kuba'a.     Dcmcihu?  atic:\vuxds  ul!owcii  \.'^'m  '•) 
niturn  lo  Athens  with  ollior  t-vilrs.  i:i  the  aicls-nMii?    ■• 
PhilippuH,  n.c.  ii92,  after  an  ab-o;ue  of  liricn  jou.-.   0.: 
hi*i  return  Dinarchus,  who  had  broUuh:  all  !:>  i:j.  ii>  ;.  ':■:  1^ 
with   him,  lodged   with  one    Proxtiiv.s,    an    Ai)  li...:-  ^ 
friend  of  his,  who,  however,  if  ;he  ^ior>  is  .rijc,  j...--^d' 
be  a  knave  and  rubbed  the  old  man  01'  his  nxiu;..  >r 
least  colluded  with  the  Ihiovt's.     Din;^rc',:i:>  br-i:.;:  .: 
action  against  him*  and  for  tho  firsi  iiui-.-  i^i   \\^  1;^  '•■■■■ 
his  appearance  in  a  court  of  juslici>.     Tlie  cIkii:..'  'i,'- 
ProxcnuH,  which  is  drawn  up  wiih  a  kiiul  of  u  i  .v  I    .. "' 
is  preserved  by  Dionysiusof  IIal;caiiia:-si:^,    (J:    ■      ■  1: 
ous  orations  of  Dinarchus  only  Uueo  rLii:;;.  ;'..  .;  ■' 
not  intitled  lo  very  high  praise.     Our  •  1'  1.'  -  .1  i 
Demosthenes  touching  the  all'air  ot  li.ii{Kiiu-.     j'  •-'! 
THBKS8.]    Diony&iut  bai  taken  great  paiiw  lo  di-  ii.^'->  - 


Oie  sfiurious  from  the  genuine  omtions  of  Dinarcbus.  Of 
his  geniiino  ora*  '  i    orates  '2B  pu*  '  "         md 

31  private.  Th;  m1  miller  i  ni 

0i\  DmarrVi"-  uini  mere!)  u-  «.»  iUin^nA^i  of 

L»y*!.ias  H^ :  i  honcjn  ftud  tboug-h  sutTetid- 

hi^  to  a  ct.i  _  ving  the  several  styles  and 

" -ncicsol'  '  Lt  orators,  yet  failiiij^,  as  ail 

s  from  TH  iQ  that  natural  expression 

luid  charm  which  ar«  ibi?  cLiai  j^  f  originaUty. 

The  few  fuL-ti  that  fre  know  a  irohu*  are  derived 

iVom  the  Gtmoientury  of  Diynyniui  ou  the  Attic  orators 
and  the  c\traH%  whii*h  he  invea  from  Philochorus,  Tlie 
('  I         I  hus  are  printed  in  tho  usual 


ui  A  i.n\.i  L  i^ 
north  b)  Dnmh^ 
Bay  of  Hi'ugal ; 
&nd  on  the  we*: 
irtri  u  fur  the  in     .  j-_. 
l  surface  iif  the  coir 
I.     The  Duirii^rul  '. 
imm  on  the  north,  by 
hy  n  niiiifcof  hiUs  on 


"  ':e.  bounded  on  the 
i  the  cast  by  the 
eand  Tiunevelly, 
jhatorc.  The  div 
1  woody,  and  the 
ibove  the  level  of 
y  the  Pdoy  moun- 
mountains  in  ihewo^it, 
i  ex  lead  froia  the  town 


I  of  Dindigul  in  the  north  tj  Sbera^urry  in  the  south,  and 
•  on  the  i»ouih  by  the  western  ghamts,  is  a  level  tract  of  eoun- 
'^try  76  indes  long  from  north  to  Muih,  by  about  2U  mde» 
•  Immd.     Tlie  disincl  h  waiered  by  the  Vyaur  or  Vay^^oroo 

'     '  '     •     lase  of  the  Allijiherri  hills  houih 

[la^sses  dose  to  Madura,  lraver>es 

li      u^t   ^.^  iu.r.  I  ..miil^n  rT"'M^  ■■'^ I    nndisalmosl 


H^'M?  holly  abs  iirge  tan  I                           .'uiii  south  nf 

jr'  Tondi,   '  <  i>  "  f   "f  1                             J  been  previ- 

H    mifily  •  \cepl  when 

^  lilt'  tl<  i  of  the  river 

■•Bftlt<  ofDmdigul 

r'^^  '*'''''  i  partsof  the 
ihb.*  hiuii  Ujmg  iuuih  tciuot^'rcd  by  the 
I                                     I'V  ibf"   mierception  of  th*^  cloodH   by  the 

>  '           d  seaaon  i                            Lvr  sel- 

f  .    The  di                            !  to  the 

|!  '   '                                  ira,  the 

(  s  since 

I  :  luitia  prcsi- 

I  asc^eriained 

'                            ...  ilMilition  of 

9)  utone  li  ill  than 

\\vn  it  am  -ul  the 

fxipital  of  the  i\  r.,  and 

•  75"  ?'  E,  loTitrr  I  ,  ,     ;smdes 

fV^  Hvu  u  clean  and 

DINETi  ]^feroufl  insects,  of  the 

\vn  on  a  bay  of  the  satno  name, 

iVt  .  ,.i  V    .1  .-  ..uny  and  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ire- 

Iri  it  from  Dtibliu  164  Irish  or  2US  Entrh'ih  niih*H. 

T  I  rli.^  fHirporalion  «iuUriicc  a  circuit  of  two  Irijih 

I  Hi%  Biea«iirid  from  Ibo  parish  church. 

nil;  wua  Dnnemi'I^u^^hy,  or  the  fortreiM 

ci  '     .^li^h  de*c«nt,  to  whom  one 

Ol  lied  the  tract  of  country  on 

U'hich  tiiL*  to\su  stuiktU,     Tim  name  ha>k  been  corrupted  to 

T>?»tiL*nn-f'C<?i(rh  nnd  Dingle  l-Couch.  in  which  kttur  furm 

sfrL     During  lh«  latter  end  of  the 

I'  of  the  jicventeenth  eentury,  Diu^k* 

e\  '     '''■    ■■   ' '    '■  '■  '  ■   .    '   ,  ^^^ 

ir 

in 

h 

to  the  Ir: 

\   in;  bill 

ir,  trom  the  difficulty  ot  lime,  noun 

...     It  i»  ihjw  governed  hy  1  1  the  4th  of 

].     Tho  cor|>omtion  consints  ol  Bt»vttreigri,  twelve 

-f^*,  r>it'l  sifi  unlinntfd  number  of  ff»>#^?ii«»n.   Thcf^»  »r« 

urt,  court  of  OOTi!*cirn  is 

but  thf  quarter-s*^--  1- 

;  :ns   have  been  rcniove<l  in   t  n 

which  IB  said  to  be  product n  n- 


houaes  are  in  the  Spstuah  taste,  with  stoni^  balconioA,  &c., 

and  several  hear  djT,  v        *'  - 

The  vaulu  of  the  ol 


Leih. 

Uig 

i^uich, 
at  ihe 
uns  a 
ueo 
pid 

nut 

liere. 


'■;  iL'^.  Is  tairi 

ri.  ._.      ,   :  .     \^     A'h  who  hi   ,  .       . 

large  structuie,  but  is  now  mucli  tkcaveiL      i 

of  the  propnotor,  the  kni^^ht  of  K    :\,   i- 

modern  building,  atl4icht*d  to  whicli 

^urden.s.     A  new  bridewell  has   L 

There  are  also  a  niarket-houi^e  and  i-iuikii  hui  i^^ck. 

The  town  is  not  Liijhtcd  or  w  air  bed;  the  ^ULuts,  roada, 
and  bridges  are  repaired  by  county  ple^en^nlenls.  und  the 
duties  of  a  police  are  perfunned  by  a  portion  of  the  consta- 
bulary force  of  the  county. 

The  harbour,  a  land-locked  creek  on  the  nortlicrn  side  of 

thereat  tr-*"'—       i'  -^  '^ i-  »-v,  is  capable  of  tlnating 

vessels  of  and  t»  preity  well  pro- 
tected fro  lu  L  .-     .    .\.v   ,        ,.L:h  prevail  un  this  coasii. 

From  the  cUfhcuUy  tiowever  of  distingui^shmg  the  entiaute, 
ve^bels  bound  for  Dingle  in  a  westerly  gale  run  a  risk  of 
^oing  to  leeward  on  the  dan|;erous  kttoals  of  Cu»llemam 
hurbour  al  the  head  of  the  estuary*  In  1 705  a  auin  of  I  m\iL 
wan  voted  by  the  Iri-h  parliament  \u  aid  ot  th<?  buiUbnf;  of 
the  quay,    l^hc  town  buii  improved  wry  much  wiihui  tho 


last  twenty  year*,  although  the  Imc: 
tlouri«he<l  here»  ban  dechued*     Tl 
l>ort  of  butler  and  corn  to  Lui 
couflued  to  a  single  vcNseh     .\ 
Great   Britaui,  inwurdi^,  500  i»'ii^>    ■ 
Ireland,  inwards,  *Mn)  \om;  oulwatfl 
Populntimi  m   lhl\    .1  \:tK     iln    n. 
in  lu  }car?i,  211.    Ti 
buroutjh  ill  15«3I*  y  . 
were,   in    1h34,  5  »choobi  uducuUii 
femttlns ;  nf  thmr  twn  Wfrr  ^mntl    \ 
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vorouR  ran 
remains  hi 
in  Hef^fto  I 

second  peuu  »  ..  ...^  .-  ,,,.,. , —     ;,;,.^ 

Fia«:ments  are  noticed  a:*  oecumnif  ul>i>  111  »« 
France,  Bavaria,  and  Aojitrm.  by  C*uicr.  v> 
reiemblanco  of  tlieir  molar  teeth   to  those  of 
first  con^'idcred  the  animals  to  ba\c  been 
species  of  the  lastname*!  gmus. 

We  select  as  an  example  Uimiihtrium  ^ffnnf^nm,  the 
hir|;e!it  speciej*  yet  discovered,  utid  which 
by  Cuner  audKaup  to  have  attained  the  1 
feeL    The  Ixvne-s  of  the  head  and  the  leeiJ 
remains  hiihorto  found,     A  scapula  ui 
m- ''  **—  ■-'•  •'   -  -'-  '* :    

I' 

bi  .  ,.  .... 
tion  of  tbi 
autumn  ol    1 

tcrr<?d  at  Ejipiesiiuuii,  m^'  * 
and  three  in  breadth,  rt 
Klipstein  have  i;iven  1 
It  Will  be  •♦*Hn  fr<Mi' 
work*  of  Di    " 
as  well  us  1 
tbou^fi    ' 
of  fhr 


\'" 


i\ 

d 

ill!} 

lt!r 
i- 

liO 


FfoBl4»  of  lower  jnw  of  D{fiot]ierl0tn  t^it^nteuiB  (iti3atk«r  IndinfieMt)  Vrlth 
'>  corbuoid  i<ro<vH  iraue.  au^  o4ily  two  u-flh  in  fHiht,  Th*  kngUi  of  tliUj 
yuludiiif  vti*  U»|K,tii  nssrly  foot  b«L 


^kull  of  IHaotiMmm  itfuitoam  imd  fram  mbov«. 


Portknt  of  iW  »KuU  vf  ili«^  »4ini#^  a,  poftti!>rior  put  of  the  %^i»U«t«slil  ^ 
t)#1ow,  f Lowing  the  oecipiUil  cuudyle  Jiad  romcnefi.  &c.  ^c;   ^^^tiaf^lb 
tnunlH  and  tm>Jar  t«eth ;  the  intervul  belwerp  the  roi»»  wideAtaif  iNiftliArf 

second,  or  miocene  system  of  tertiary  deposit^  contJ 
aflraixlure  of  the  extinct  genera  of  lacustrine  maTi 
of  the  first  or  eocene  series,  with  the  earliest  Ibci 
cenera  wbicli  exist  at  the  present  time.  This  adniiJ 
he  allele*  was  lirst  noticed  by  M,  Deacoyers,  in  the  i 
formal  ions  of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine,  where  the  rctai 
Paleroiherium,  Anthracotherium^  and  Lophiodrm^ 
were  the  prevailing  §;enera  in  the  e<jeene  period,  art  i 
mixed  with  bones  of  the  Tapir,  Mastodcm,  Rhi 
Hifyj)of}Otammt  and  Hor^e.  These  banes  an 
rolled,  and  sometimes  covered  witb  ,/Ii«fra,  i 
dication  of  having  been  derived  from  earca^e^  «1 
an  estmry  or  sea.  Similar  admlxtureSy  ct>nt 
Buckbnd,  have  been  found  in  Bax'ana  and  m 
and  many  of  thcie  animals  also  indicate  ii 
swampy  condition  of  the  regions  they  inhubm/a. 
them  {Ditiotheritmi  ^ganiettm)  U  stated  to  have  alUifi»tI 
eighteen  feet  in  leni^th  and  to  have  been  tl*e  lar^^t  cftH 
terrestrial  mammalia  yet  discovered,  exceeding  ^\cti  tltf 
largest  fossil  elephant, 

lu  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  of  imporCanee 
to  see  what  were  ihe  remains  which  wen©  found  in  tii* 
strata  of  sand  at  E}iplesheim  near  Altxey.  about  irelw 
leagues  &outh  of  Mayence,  in  company  with  those  of  tJM 
DtHotherium 
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uiftky,  ami  I'lkdea- 
^,  irate  the  habits  of 

in  ^vhi'  ii  they  are  found,  ll  is  me- 
Ibai  u  lower  jaw,  iieariy  four  feet 
long,  loa/lcti  with  auch  heavy  tusks  at  it^  extreruity,  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  cumbrous  and  ineonvenient  to  a 
quadruped  Uviwx  on  dry  land.  No  such  disadvatituge  would 
have  attended  Inis  structure  in  a  large  animal  destined 
tu  live  in  water;  and  the  aqtiutie  habits  of  the  family  of 
Tapirs,  to  which  the  Dinolhenum  wa^  tnosi  iicaily  ullied, 
render  it  probable  tliat,  like  them,  it  was  un  inhtibjiunt  of 
fredi-water  lakeland  rivers.  To  an  animal  of  such  habits^ 
the  woghi  of  the  tusks  sustained  in  water  would  have  been 
uo  dource  of  inconvenience;  and,  if  we  suppoM?  ihem  to  be 
onjpluyed  as  iiistnitn,iiiN  ftr  rukln^'  ami  grubbuig  up  by 
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to  so  weighty  a  quadruped  U]mn  land. 

rartcrs  nf  ii  tri^rrjutif.^  herbivoruu^,  ut^uatic  quadruped,  wc 
ntions  to  the  Uicuilrine  condition  of  the 
-*t  portion  of  the  tertiary  periods  to  which 

tt      L\i:^kiHv  if  these  i^eemingly  anomalous  crcaluros  ap- 

|M  M  ^  ro  Utwi*.  Ijcen  hmitt^L' 
'  In  !      '  tion  of  the  figures  of  the  remains  of  Di'no- 

I      MfT/zv  line  work.  Dr.  Bucklond  obiervt'y  that  they 

v\c3v  J  uniH  ui  ;i  Kind  pit  CAintainini^  marine  shelU  at  E|>- 

j  '*    bkim,   near  Alt/ey,  about   forty  miles    north-west  of 

:  )     M  .r  .  !•    .1  iw  r,   i!i-.T    ,n.  presened  in  the  mu*euni>    He 
itrium  have  lately  been  found  in 
^^.  L  lone,  near  Orlhe^,  at  the  foot  of 

^Hkc  l*yrences;  and  with  them  remains  of  a  new  genus 
^^Hlied  to  rliinoceros ;  of  several  unknown  species  of  deer ; 
^^Eld  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  the  size  of  a  lion.  The  following  con- 
P|HV!»ion  terminates  the  note  appended  to  the  description  in 
^^^Br.  BnckIand*N  first  edition:  *Frora  the  near  approxima- 
tion of  ihi*  animal  to  the  living  tapir»  we  may  infer  (hat  it 
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Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  supplements^  notes  to  his  seotmd 
edition,  has  the  follo^^ing  notice^  vn\h  a  reference  to  p.  135. 
*  The  Dinotherium  has  been  spblt^ti  of  n*^  tb"  larpcst  of  ter- 
reslrial  mam  Rial  la,  and  n^  raw  and 

tusks  a  disposition  of  an  l  l  to  tho 

peculiar   habits   of  a  gij;;nirtnc    nci  tnvur^Mis    nfjumie  quad- 
ruped/    The  Dr.  then  alludes  to  the  entire  head  taund  in 

Knup  and  Di.  Khp- 

un  and  flgurns  of 

very  remarkable 

if  the  skull  show 

of  extraordinary 

head  which 

m  df^tting 

"hat 

^  of 

'le  I'.jrm 

0  Dino- 


I $36,  vmd  thus  proceeds; — '  Pr 
frt<*in  have  racently  published 
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inn  ^P  ^ 

mj  eOipRtures  (p.  i 

this  ammal  are  contiimcd  by  Lipprn\im:i 

of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  occiput  of  ( 

then^m,  in  thij*  Btructure,  affording  a  new  ^ 

link  between   the  Cetacea  and  the  Pach^f 

Buckland,  in  this  second  edition,  gives  a  copy  ui  ...w  p,-»*^v 

of  the  entire  head  and  of  the  restoration. 

This  head  has  been  exhibited  at  Paris,  and  tecmi  to  bay© 
excited  great  interest  among  the  French  zoologistf^  for  ire 
tlnd  in  the  *  Journal  dcs  IX-bats*  of  the  *2Ut  of  March  in 
the  present  year  (1837)  that  at  the  sitting  of  tho  AcadAmie 
Royale  des  Sciences  de  Paris  on  the  day  before,  M.  de 
Blainville  read  a  note  detailing  his  parii'-  -  oi  the 

position  which  the  animal  held  in  the  ani  — views 

which,  it  IS  there  slated,  were  n  >  '       ui  iiy  i^i,  Dum^nl 

and  M.  Isidore  GeofTroy  Saiiv  The*e  view*  are 

detailed  in  *  L'lnstitul'  of  tlie  ^.nu  ui  Miirch;  and  the 
subject  is  so  interesting,  thst  we  here  present  them  to  the 
reader,  mor^  *•-•"•■  ^ni  i^  t»i..^  «r>»  ^,  ir.mii  nt  vi.nince  with 
the  reitora" 

•M.  -b-  1  i  of  tho 

Dfrtfj'  at   Paris  by 

MM,  K  i-  Blamville, 

the  Dinuth  of  tho 

family  of  (!  mukcs 

a  part  of  ti  led 

by  the  last  of 

their  heavy  prngre^ision,  mux  or  v  unci  tne  i\n\  r^muy  is 
formed  by  the  Hephants.  The  f jUowing  If cre  the  grounds 
stated  for  this  opinion. 

*  As  regards  the  teeth,  tba  molars*  fire  in  number  on  each 
^ide  of  each  jaw.  hav^  their  crown  sqiiftrvM  and  deeply  tra- 
versed by  two  trailiTVtsG  elevationi^  the  tame  as  in  th^ 
Lanmtifhn.  But  as  this  character  occurs  alao  m  the  Tavirt 
and  A  in  the  L^phtf^onf,  it  would  be 

far  ffM  dinj;  the  ffTifsimn.  if  it  were  not 

joined  with  th«.^  ub»encti  oi  nines  (a  for- 

mula w  hah  produces  a  cui  wean  the  ftiat 

molar  and  the  indaoni),  and  w  an  tho  number  and  fotm  of 
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tlieso last,  wliich  entirely  resemble  Small  tasks;  only  lliey 
are  implant cd  nt  the  extiemity  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  arc 
directed  downwards.  Whether  or  no  there  existed  a  pair 
of  in<isois  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  an  uncertain  point,  the  two 
exiremiiics  of  thiS  jaw,  which  have  been  found,  being  more 
or  less  truncated.  It  may,  however,  bo  inferred,  from  the 
enlarged  and  thick  form  of  a  fragment  found  some  years 
a^o,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  animal  might  have  had 
upper  incisoi-s,  but  smaller  than  those  below :  perhaps  only 
rudimentar}'. 

'  As  to  the  form  of  the  head  and  its  parts,  it  corroborates 
what  the  dental  system  had  established.  In  f&ct,  the  occi- 
pital condyles  are  entirely  terminal,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  head,  as  in  the  lamantins  and 
the  cetaceous  cdentata,  modified  for  existence  in  the  water. 
The  occipital  surface  is  large,  subvertical,  and  even  mclined 
from  before,  backwards,  with  a  profound  mesial  depressibnt 
for  the  insertion  cither  of  a  very  strong  cervical  ligament 
or  powerful  muscles  for  the  elevation  of  the  head,  and  the 
basilary  part  of  the  skull  is  narrow  in  its  component  pait% 
while  the  syncipitoiVontal  region  is,  on  the  contrAry,  very 
Hat,  very  wide,  as  in  the  lamantins  and  dugonga,  over- 
plumbing  the  temporal  Ibssa,  which  is  extremely  wide  and 
extremely  deep,  indicating  enormous  levator  musdes  for 
tlie  lower  jaw,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  mastication,  but 
adapted  besides  for  the  particular  action  ot  that  jaw,  with 
its  rake-like  incisor  teeth.  This  disposition  of  the  temporal 
fossa  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  zygomatic  arch,  which 
is  wide,  thick,  robust,  and  complete,  as  far  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  portion  which  is  broken,  but  which  never- 
theless offers  the  articulating  surface  of  the  corresponding 
bone,  exactly  as  in  the  lamantins :  perhaps,  however,  with- 
out the  groat  enlargement  which  may  be  remarked  at  the 
jugal  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  in  the  latter.  The 
orbit  is,  as  in  the  animals  last  named,  very  small  and  late- 
ral, but  very  largely  open  in  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The 
auditory  aperture  is  small,  narrow,  and  rather  oblique  from 
below  upwards.  The  face  is  wide  and  liattcned,  prolonged 
and  enlarged  a  little,  as  in  the  Ceiacea,  anteriorly.  It  pre- 
sents in  its  middle  a  very  large  aperture,  the  composition 
of  which  it  has  not  been  i)ossible  to  study  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  head,  which  is  upside-down,  but  which  aper- 
ture, though  evidently  wider  and  greater  than  that  of  the 
dugong,  has  evidently  the  greatest  analogy  to  what  exists 
in  that  animaU  The  posterior  orifice  of  the  nasal  cavity  is, 
on  the  contrary,  very  narrow.  The  sub-orbital  hole  is  very 
considerable,  but  even  less,  perhaps,  than  it  is  in  the 
dugong.  With  regard  to  the  lower  jaw,  that  again  exhibits 
the  greatest  analogy  to  that  of  the  dugong,  from  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  its  branches  are  curved  downwards  towards 
the  anterior  third  part  of  their  length ;  only,  that  of  the 
dinotherium  being  armed  at  its  recur\'ed  extremity  with 
a  tusk,  the  ascending  ramus  offers,  in  its  width  and  its 
condyle,  which  is  as  transverse  as  in  the  carnivora,  a  con- 
cordant disposition;  so  that  the  only  motions  permitted 
should  be  those  of  elevation  and  depression,  as  in  those 
animals.  Tlie  ethmoid  surface  of  the  temporal  bone,  also, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  a  hollow  transverse  cyhnder,  with 
an  apophysary  lamina,  having  an  extremely  strong  ridge — 
•*  une  lame  apophysaire  d'arrfit  extrSmement  forte."  **  With 
this  element  (says  M.  do  Blainville)  we  may  regard  it  as 
nearly  beyond  doubt  that  the  Dinotherium  was  an  animal 
of  the  family  of  the  Lamantins,  or  Aquatic  Gracigrad^s, 
its  proper  position  being  at  the  head  of  the  family,  pre- 
ceding the  Duj(ongy  and  consequently  preceded  by  the 
Tetracaulodon.  which  ought  to  terminate  llie  family  of  the 
Elephants.  In  a  word,  the  animal,  in  our  opinion,  was  a 
Dugong  with  tush-incisors.  W^e  must,  then,  suppose  that 
it  had  only  one  pair  of  anterior  limbs,  with  five  toes  on 
each.  As  to  the  supposition  that  the  animal  was  provided 
with  a  trunk,  v.hicii  might  be  presumed  from  the  great 
nasal  opening,  the  enlarged  surfaces  which  surround  it,  and 
the  size  of  the  suborbital  nerve,  as  far  as  it  may  be  judued 
of  from  the  &ize  of  the  suborbital  hole,  we  believe  that 
that  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
these  disi)Ositions  bear  relation  to  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  lip  and  the  necessary  modification  of 
the  nostrils  in  an  aquatic  animal,  as  is  equally  the  case 
ill  the  dugong.  W^e  think  even  that  the  upp'er  lip,  by 
its  immense  development,  embraced  the  lower  one,  and 
thus  hid  even  the  base  of  the  tusks,  and  that  the  lower 
one  was  sufticiently  small,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the 
chin-holes  (trous  mentonniers).    After  this,  it  is  easy  to 


perceive  that,  of  the  two  principal  opinions  which  have 
been  broached  and  discussed  concerning  this  singular  ani- 
mal, we  are  much  further  from  considering  it  a  great  &f.e- 
cies  of  Edentata,  near  the  sloths,  with  Dr.  Kau]>,  than  frjui 
considering  it  as  a  tapir,  as  G.  Cuvier  did,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  molar  toeth,  the  only  parts  then  known.  In 
fhct,  there  is  in  our  opinion  much  less  distance,  in  the 
natural  method,  between  a  dugong  and  a  tapir,  than  be- 
tween a  dugong  and  a  sloth."  In  this  note  M.  de  Blain\  ille 
has  not  taken  into  consideration  that  the  head  of  the  Dinr 
therium,  as  well  as  a  phalanx  which  was  found  in  the  same 
locality,  are  referred  by  Professor  Kaup  to  the  same  animal; 
but  M.  de  Blainville  does  not  believe  that  this  phliliinx 
really  belonged  to  the  Dinotherium.  **  In  fact  (says  lie), 
M.  Lartet  found  with  these  same  phalanges  a  portion  ot  a 
tooth,  which  evidently  indicates  a  ereat  pangolin." 

*  At  the  end  of  the  reading,  M.  Dumml  rose  to  confirm 
the  \-iew8  of  M.  de  Blainville.  He  insisted  particularly  on 
the  transversal  form  and  ^rcat  extent  of  the  cond}le  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  of  the  articular  fossa  destined  to  receive  it. 
He  much  regretted  the  loss  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  the 
bases  of  which  only  remain  on  the  jugal  and  temporal 
bones.  "  The  cunatures  of  this  arch,"  said  be,  "  would 
have  given  ideas  of  the  volume  and  force  of  the  ma.<M''icr 
and  temporal  muscles,  whfch  must  have  been  considen»liIe. 
It  would  be  important  to  know  them  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  Lamantin  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  v.ith 
the  Megatfierium,  whose  skeleton  is  at  Madrid.  W'iJtk 
regard  to  the  phalanges,  which  are  believed  to  be  those  of 
the  Dinotfierium,  they  are  certainly  analogous  to  tha^c•  \ti 
the  Sloths;  but  in  the  Lamantin,  the  ungual  phalani, 
which  is  in  fact  a  double  pulley  with  a  meaiol  projeciioii  ut 
the  base,  offei*s  at  its  other  extremity  a  single  point  \n\h  £ 
sort  of  hood  (capuchon)  below:  that  is  to  say,  inver£>e  to 
that  which  is  found  in  the  great  species  of  cats  (Fe/i> ).»:/• 
N-cry  different  from  tho>e  of  the  Sloths  vmii  the  Ant-eatufy^ 

In  this  statement  there  is  one  position  that  is  rather  si^'- 
gering ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  but  think  it  probable  iL:.: 
M.  de  Blainville  has  not  been  quite  accurately  rcpurkd. 
He  is  made  to  observe  that  the  articulation  of  the  lover 
jaw  [is  such  that  the  only  motions  permitted  should  be 
those  of  elevation  and  depression,  as  in  the  CarHinju. 
Now  that  with  true  grinding  teeth,  like  those  of  the  Dtir.^ 
iherium,  the  jaws  should  be  limited  to  the  motions  of  eleva- 
tion and  depression,  so  admirably  fitted  for  working  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  scissor-teeth  of  the  Carnivorii,  n 
almost  inconceivable.  We  shall  wait  with  some  anxitn 
for  the  arrival  of  the  head  in  this  country,  when  we  ^hA 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  not  a  convex  cmmcr.cc 
aiiiirior  to  the  transverse  depression  or  glenoid  cavity  for 
the  condyle,  indicative  of  a  horistontal  motion  of  the  jatr 
backwards  and  forwards,  a  mode  of  operation  which  wouM 
be  well  adapted  to  the  transverse  ridges  of  enamel  on  the 
molar  teeth  of  Dinothen'um.  Without  venturing  to  civc 
any  opinion  as  to  the  true  position  of  this  interesting  genus 
in  the  animal  series  till  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
of  examining  the  skull  itself,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  evidence  on  which  M.  de  Blainville  is  staled 
to  have  rested  for  the  cetaceous  character  of  Dinotkmun 
appears  to  us  to  be  rather  meagre,  and  hardly  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conclusion. 

DI'OCESE,  (SioiKriffic,  dioikisis,  literally  •  adrainistratiou') 
in  the  time  of  Constantino  and  afterwards  was  u<ed  to  de- 
signate one  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire,  but  it  is  vmv 
use<l  only  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  A  diocoee  is 
a  district  over  which  the  authority  of  a  bishop  extendi.  It 
is  equivalent  to  Bishoprick. 

Since  the  articles  Bishop  and  Bishoprick  were  \iritten. 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  diocesan  divisions  of  Eng- 
land. The  bishoprick  of  Bristol  no  longer  exists.  Tho 
county  of  Dorset,  which,  with  tho  city  of  Bristol  and  asmau 
district  around,  formed  the  diocese,  is  distributed  betwiH^a 
the  sees  of  Salisbury  and  Exeter.  The  city  of  Bristol  i- 
annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  and  the  bishop  ol 
Gloucester  is  henceforth  to  be  called  bishop  of  Gluuce-w^ 
and  Bristol.  Tho  former  number  of  bishopricks  being  thi.? 
reduced,  a  new  diocese  has  been  fonncd  for  a  new  huh-.y. 
whose  style  is  the  bishop  of  Ripon.  This  diocese  ctms:-  > 
of  the  town  and  borough  ofitipvm  and  all  such  part-*  ft"  ie 
deaneries  of  the  Ainsty  and  of  Pontefmct  r.s.  aoi-i"  '.i  ■ 
western  boundaries  of  the  liberty  of  the  A.-nstv  and  if  ii 
Wapentake  of  Barkston  Ash,  0>jjoldcross  and'  S:ailMr^^>: 
and  all  that  part  of  the  county  of  York,  which  now  forms 
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island  of  Elephantina,  where  he  built  a  castle,  and 
made  peace  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  called  by  some 
NuboB  and  by  others  Nabatse,  to  whom  he  gave  up 
the  strip  of  territory  which  the  Romans  had  conquered,  of 
seven  aays'  march  above  the  first  cataract,  on  condition 
that  they  should  prevent  the  Blemmyes  and  Ethiopians 
from  attacking  Egypt.  Maximianus  in  Ihe  mean  time  was 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  revolt  in  Mauritania,  which 
he  effected  with  full  success.  For  several  years  after  this 
the  empire  enjoyed  peace,  and  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 
were  chiefly  employed  in  framing  laws  and  administrative 
regulations,  and  in  constructing  mrts  on  the  frontiers.  Dio- 
cletian kept  a  splendid  court  at  Nicomedia,  which  town  he 
embellished  with  numerous  structures.  He,  or  rather 
Maximianus  by  his  order,  caused  the  magnificent  Therma) 
at  Rome  to  be  built,  the  remains  of  which  still  bear  Dio- 
cletian's name,  and  which  contained,  besides  the  baths,  a 
library,  a  museum,  public  walks,  and  other  establishments. 
In  February  303  Diocletian  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Christians,  orderins  their  churches  to  be  pulled  down,  their 
sacred  books  to  be  burnt,  and  all  Christians  to  be  dismissed 
from  offices  civil  or  military,  with  other  penalties,  exclusive, 
however,  of  death.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for 
this  measure.  It  is  known  that  Galerius  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  Christians,  while  Diocletian  had  openly  fa- 
voured them,  had  employed  them  in  his  armies  and 
about  his  person  ;  and  Eusebius  (Htst.  Eccles.  viii.)  speaks 
of  the  prosperity,  security  and  protection,  which  the  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  under  his  reign.  They  had  churches  in  most 
tow4is,  and  one  at  Nicomedia  in  particular  under  the  eye  of 
the  emperor.  Just  before  the  edict  was  issued,  Gralerius 
had  repaired  to  Nicomedia  to  induce  Diocletian  to  proscribe 
the  Christians.  He  filled  the  emperor's  mind  with  reports 
of  conspiracies  and  seditions.  The  imperial  palace  took 
fire,  Constantino  (Oratio  ad  Ccetum  Sanctorum)  says,  from 
lightning,  and  Galerius  suggested  to  the  emperor  that 
it  WM  a  Christian  plot  Ine  heathen  priests  on  their 
part  exerted  themselves  for  the  same  purpose.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  while  priests  were  consulting  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  the  Christian  officers  in  the  im- 
perial retinue  crossed  themselves;  upon  which  the  priests 
(leclared  that  the  presence  of  profane  men  prevented  them 
from  discovering  the  auspices.  Diocletian  who  was  very 
anxious  to  pry  into  ftiturity,  became  irritated,  and  ordered  all 
his  Christian  officers  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  under  pain  of 
flagellation  and  dismissal,  which  many  of  them  underwent 
Beveral  oracles  which  he  consulted  gave  answers  unfavour- 
able to  the  Christians.  The  church  of  Nicomedia  was  the 
first  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  rashness  of  a 
Christian  who  publiclv  tore  down  the  imperial  edict  exas- 

Serated  Diocletian  still  more :  the  culprit  was  put  to  a  cruel 
eath.  Then  came  a  second  edict  ordering  all  magistrates 
to  arrest  the  Christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  compel 
them  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  This  was  giving  to  their 
enemies  power  over  their  lives,  and  it  proved  in  fact  the 
beginning  of  a  cruel  persecution,  whose  ravages  were  the 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  great  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity during  a  long  period  of  toleration.  This  was  the 
last  persecution  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  it  has  been 
called  by  the  name  of  Diocletian.  But  that  emperor  had 
little  share  in  it,  beyond  issuing  the  two  edicts,  which  he 
did  reluctantly  and  after  long  hesitation,  according  to  Lac- 
tantius*s  acknowledgment :  he  fell  ill  a  few  months  after, 
and  on  recovering  from  his  long  illness  he  abdicated. 
Galerius  who  had  mstigated  the  persecution,  was  the  most 
zealous  minister  of  it;  the  persecution  raged  with  most 
friry  in  the  provinces  subject  to  his  rule,  and  he  continued 
it  for  several  years  after  Diocletian's  abdication,  so  that  it 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  Galerian  persecu- 
tion. The  countries  under  the  government  of  Constantius 
suffered  the  least  frrom  it.  (Eusebius,  Hist,  Ecel. ;  Lac- 
tan  tius  de  Mart.  PerseciU.;  and  Constantino's  Oration^ 
ftbove  Quoted,  as  given  by  Eusebius.) 

In  November  of  that  year,  303,  Diocletian  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  and  Maximianus  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  followed  by  festive  games.  This  was  the  last 
triumph  that  Rome  saw.  The  populace  of  that  city  com- 
plained of  the  economy  of  Diocletian  on  the  occasion,  who 
replied  that  moderation  and  temperance  were  most  required 
where  the  censor  was  present.  They  vented  their  dis- 
]>icasure  iii  jibes  and  sarcasms,  which  so  hurt  Diocletian 
that  he  left  Rome  abruptly  in  the  month  of  December  for 


Ravenna,  in  very  cold  weather.  In  this  journey  beVas 
seized  by  an  illness  which  affected  him  toe  whole  of  tlie 
following  year,  which  he  spent  at  Nicomedia.  At  one  time 
he  was  reported  to  be  dead.  He  rallied  however  in  the 
spring  of  305,  and  showed  himself  in  public,  but  greatly 
altered  in  appearance.  Galerius  soon  after  came  to  Nico- 
media, and  It  is  said  that  he  persuaded  and  almost  forced 
Diocletian  to  abdicate.  Others  say  that  Diocletian  did  it 
spontaneously.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  repaired  with  Lis 
guards  to  a  spot,  three  miles  out  of  Nicomedia,  where  he 
had  thirteen  years  before  proclaimed  Galerius  as  Ccesar, 
and  there  addr^ng  his  officers  and  court,  he  said  that  the 
infirmities  of  age  warned  him  to  retire  fh>m  power,  and  to 
deliver  the  administration  of  the  state  into  stronger  hands ; 
he  then  proclaimed  Galerius  as  Augustus,  and  Maximinus 
Daza  as  the  new  Ceesar.  Constantino,  who  has  given  an 
account  of  the  ceremony,  which  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  in 
his  life  of  that  prince,  was  present,  and  the  troops  fullj 
expected  that  he  would  be  the  newCsDsar ;  when  they  heaid 
another  mentioned,  they  asked  each  other  whether  Con- 
stantino had  changed  his  name.  But  Galerius  did  not  leave 
them  long  in  suspense:  he  pushed  forward  Maximinus 
and  showed  him  to  the  assembly,  and  Diocletian  clothed 
him  with  the  purple  vest,  after  which  the  old  emperor  re- 
turned privately  in  his  carriage  to  Nicomedia,  ana  imme- 
diately after  set  off  for  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  near  which 
he  built  himself  an  extensive  palace  by  the  sea-shore,  in 
which  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  nis  life,  resx^ected  by  the 
other  emperors,  without  cares  and  without  regret  Part  of 
the  external  walls  which  inclosed  the  area  belonging  to 
his  palace  and  other  buildings  still  remain,  with  three  of 
the  gates,  as  well  as  a  temple,  which  is  now  a  church  at 
Spalatro,  or  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia,  a  comparatively  modem 
town,  grown  out  of  the  decay  of  the  antient  Salona,  and  buflt 
in  great  part  within  the  walls  of  Diocletian's  residence,  from 
the  name  of  which  *  Palatium*  it  is  believed  that  •  Si)alatti' 
is  derived.  Descriptions  of  the  remains  of  the  palace  are 
given  in  Spon,  Fortis,  Cassas,  and  Adams's  splendid  en- 
gravings, London,  1764.  At  the  same  time  that  Diocletian 
abdicated  at  Nicomedia,  Maximianus,  according  to  an 
agreement  between  them,  performed  a  similar  ceremony 
at  Milan,  proclaiming  Constantius  as  Augustus,  and  Se- 
verus  as  Ccesar.  Both  Severus  and  Maximinus  Daza  were 
inferior  persons,  and  creatures  of  Galerius,  who  insisted 
upon  their  nomination  in  preference  to  that  of  Maxentius 
and  Constantino,  whom  Diocletian  had  at  first  proposed. 
Maximianus  retired  to  his  seat  in  Lucania,  but  not  being 
endowed  with  the  firmness  of  Diocletian,  he  tried  some  time 
after  to  recover  his  former  power,  and  wrote  to  his  old  col- 
league to  induce  him  to  do  the  same.  '  Were  you  but  to 
come  to  Salona,*  answered  Diocletian,  *  and  see  the  vege- 
tables which  I  grow  in  my  garden  with  my  own  hands,  you 
would  no  longer  talk  to  me  of  empire.'  In  his  retirement 
he  used  to  observe  to  his  associates  how  difficult  it  is  even 
for  the  best-intentioned  man  to  govern  well,  as  he  cannot  see 
everything  with  his  own  eyes,  but  must  trust  to  others  who 
often  deceive  him :  *  Bonus,  cautus,  optimus,  venditur  Im- 
perator'  (Vopiscus).  Once  only  he  left  his  retirement  to 
meet  Galerius  in  Pannonia  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  i 
new  Csesar,  Licinius,  in  the  room  of  Severus,  who  had  died, 
licinius  however  did  not  prove  grateful,  for  after  the  death 
of  Gralerius,  a.d.  311,  he  ill-treated  his  widow,  Valeria, 
Diocletian's  daughter,  who  then  with  her  mother,  Prisca, 
took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  Maximinus  Daxa.  The 
latter  offered  to  marry  Valeria,  but  on  her  refuaal  exilod 
both  her  and  her  mother  into  the  deserts  of  Syria,  and  put 
to  death  several  of  their  attendants.  Diocletian  remon- 
strated in  favour  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  his  grief  on  this  occasion  probably  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  near  Salona  in 
July,  313.  In  the  following  year  his  wife  and  dau^ter 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Licinius. 

Diocletian  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  emperors 
of  Rome ;  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  was  upon  the  whole 
prosperous  for  the  empire,  and  creditable  to  the  Roman 
name.  He  was  severe,  but  not  wantonly  cruel,  and  we  ought 
to  remember  that  mercy  was  not  a  Roman  virtue.  His 
conduct  after  his  abdication  shows  that  his  was  no  common 
mind.  The  chief  charge  against  him  is  his  haughtiness  in 
introducing  the  Oriental  ceremonial  of  prostration  into 
the  Roman  court.  The  Christian  writers,  and  especially 
Lactantius,  have  spoken  unfiivourably  of  him ;  but  Lac- 
tantius  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted.    Ot  the  regular  hi«- 
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tor  inns  of  bia  reigu  wo  have  only  the  meogre  narrativos  of 
Euiropiu?*  and  Aurcliua  Victor,  the  others  heinj^  now  lost ; 
but  noiic(5isof  Dioclctiiia's  life  arescatlcr<*d  about  invnrions 
mithors,  Libanius,  Vopi.s(ms.  Eusebius,  Julian  in  hi*  Ce^sars, 
and  tlie  ronteniporan'  panegyrists^  Eumenes  and  Mamcr- 
tinus,  Hi^ilawsor  edicts  are  in  the  Code.  Among  othor 
useful  ix'furms  ^c  abolished  the  frumcntarii.or  licensed  in- 
formers*  who  were  stationed  in  every  province  to  report  any 
nttcrupt  at  uiutiny  or  rubellion, and  who baj!cly  enriched  ihem* 
selve:*  bv  workini]j  ou  the  fours  of  the  inhabitants.  He  also 
re(l>rmorl  and  reduced  the  number  of  the  insolent  Praetor- 
jans,  who  were  afterwards  totally  disbanded  by  Constantine. 
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Coin  of  Piucleliati. 
BiitiiH  MvtMQm.    Actiul  SIm.    Cop-ptt.  Wt-iftlit^  1671  (^ftibt. 

DIODATI.  JEAN,  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1576,  of  a 
fomily  originally  from  Lucca,  Hi»  progress  in  learning  was 
Ko  rupid,  that  Beza  procured  him  to  be  appointed  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Geneva  when  he  wa* 
hut  twenty-ono  years  of  age.  In  1C08  Ivl'  was  made 
p;l•^for,  or  ^Tflfish  minister,  and  iti  the  following  year  pro- 
i.  -  1  it  tlit/logy.  While  travelling  in  Italy  about  1608, 
hi  bi .  aifp"  aiM^uainted  at  Venice  with  the  celebrated  Sarpi 
arnl  his  friend  Father  Fuljjenxio,  both  ajitagunists  of  ihe 
Coui't  of  Home,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  s^oinc  talk 
and  correspondence  between  Inem  about  attempting  a  reli- 
Kious  reform  in  Italy,  but  Sarpi'^  caution  and  malurer 
j lul^ men t  checked  the  fervour  of  the  other  two.  Diodati 
arurwards  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Geneva 
Sarpi's  ILstory  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  c^Jnsideralion 
of  hia  theoloi^ical  learning-,  he  woii  sent  by  the  cler^'y  of  Go- 
n^na  on  several  iniiMons,  first  to  the  reformed  churches  in 
France,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  Htilland*  where  he  at- 
tentled  the  Synod  of  Dort  1  (J  1  «-l  9,  and  alifrough  a  foreigner* 
he  was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  to  dra\v  un  the  act*  uf 
that  aA&embly,  He  fully  concurretl  in  the  conJemntUion  of 
the  Arminians,  or  Reinouiiliants  as  they  \vr?re  called.  DioJali 
wajJiiUo  dislinguijhed  as  a  preacher;  iii  his  sermons  he 
Ftpoke  with  conscientious  frankness,  without  any  regard  to 
worldly  considerations.  He  published  an  Itahan  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  ui  1607,  and  afterwards  a  French  transla- 
tion which  was  not  completed  till  1C44,  having  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  the  clergy  of  Geneva.  Diodati 
died  at  Geneva  in  1649.  IIo  WTote  uUo,  *  Annotationes  in 
Biblia/  fob  Geneva  1607,  which  were  translated  into  Enpjlish, 
and  published  in  London,  1648,  and  numerous  theological 
and  controversial  works,  among  others,  •  De  Fictitio  Punti- 
lirmruni  Purgatorio/  16l'i;  *  De  justaSecessiono  Reforma- 
ti.i  Mill  ah  Ecclesia  Romana,*  1628  ;  *  De  Ecclesia  ;*  *  De  Anli- 
chf  isito/  *kc.  Senebier,  in  his  *  Histoire  Litlcruire  de  Geneve/ 
gives  a  catalogue  of  Diodati*»  works.  He  aUo  wrote  an  un- 
svvLf  to  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  in  London,  in  reply  to 
h  iJcrs  addresii^ed  to  him  by  soiuo  members  of  that  assembly, 
nhich  was  published  in  Newcastle,  1647.  In  it  Dio- 
IcpUires  the  troubles  botli  rehgious  and  civil  which 
had  broken  out  in  England,  and  deprecates  the  continua- 
tion of  a  stni^s;lo  in  which  men,  '  having  lost  sight  of  the 
orij^inal  causes  tliat  bei^un  the  war,  were  exeited  by  tlie  new 
naitual  injuries  freshly  done  or  received,  the  two  parties 
bein;^  far  more  divided  by  an  odi  '"-  -i-t^Vrence  of  reproach* 
ful  nam43s  than  really  by  the  ^  ;.'     Diodati  trans- 

lated aUo  into  French  Edsviii  -i.  ^  'Account  of  the 
State  of  Rc'lii^ion  in  the  West,'  Geneva,  1626. 

DI ODD' 11  US,  a  Greek  historian  born  at  Agyxiuni  in 
Sicily.  r/;,/iV;//j.  HtMi,f  lib.  i.  c.  5.)  Our  principal  data  for 
the  chinuulociy  of  his  life  are  derived  from  his  own  work* 
It  appears  that  he  was  in  Eg}pt  about  the  1 80 ih olympiad, 
fiO  nr  Wihi,  Hut,  i,  c,  44,  comp.  i-  c,  83) ;  that  his  history 
'ah  of  Julius  Ca?sar:  thatitcnded 
t  general,  and  that  he  spent  thirty 
yt-at-,  la  mtiihil^  ii.  wvr  ''  "  '  r.  i,  c.  4,  eomp.  v.  c.  21 
snd  2^.1     In  audition  to  1 1  ^  mentions  that  he  lived 

in  the  time  of  Augustus,  ^iw*  ...  .^  named  under  the  year 
43  0  c.  by  Jerome  iu  the  Chromcl«  of  Euiebius.    Tlic  title 
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of  the  great  Work  of  Diodortis  is  tho  '  Histo4cftl  Ull 
i)^l|^Xw^ci  :-  r,)  Of  •  The  Librar>'  of  Hist>jn>s*  '^" 
iftrofiuli'  ;  i;  and  it  would  therefore  teem  to  lirivo 

l>een  intLix  .V  .  [.,  iho  author  as  a  compilation  from  all  llto 
different  historical  worlis  existing  in  hi*  time.  It  wn.  di- 
vided by  him  into  forty  books,  and  coniprehen<led  a  pci  lod 
of  nii^  years,  besides  the  time  preceding  the  Trojan  war 
iBibliotfu  Hist  I  e.  5,)  The  first  six  books  w*ere  devotee 
to  the  fabulous  hiistory  anterior  to  this  event,  and  of  theyy 
the  three  former  to  the  antiquities  of  barbarian  state**,  the 
three  latter  to  the  arclupolog^y  of  the  Greeks,  But  llie  his- 
tiirian,  though  treating  of  the  fabulous  history  of  the  barbn- 
rians  iu  the  first  three  books,  enters  into  an  account  of  I  heir 
manners  and  usages,  and  carrit»s  down  the  history  of  Iheso 
people  lo  a  point  of  time  posterior  to  the  Trojan  war :  thus 
in  the  flrst  book  he  gives  a  sketch  of  Esjyptian  history  from 
the  reigu  of  Mcncs  to  Ama^^is.  In  the  eleven  followiiit;  books 
he  detailed  the  different  events  which  happened  betwi»pu 
I  he  Trojan  war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  retnaiiiiug  twentythree  book^  contained  the  hiitoi*>'  of 
the  world  down  to  the  Gallic  war  and  the  con(|uest  of  Bri- 
tain. (/?fMofA.  Hist.  i.  c.  4.)  Diodorus  asserts  that  he 
bestowed  the  greatest  possible  pains  on  his  history,  and 
had  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  anrl 
A>iia  in  order  to  prosecute  his  investigations  with  the*  greatest 
advantage.  He  resided  some  time  at  Rome,  and,  having 
nuide  himself  familiar  with  the  Latin  language,  was  cnablivl 
to  ron*^idt  the  H<»raan  historians  in  the  originals.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  custom  <o  commnn  among  Greek  and  Roman 
wrilerij  of  interlarding  their  narratives  with  fictitious 
bficeche>,  to  which  he  says  (Bib.  Hi$t.  lib.  xx.  initj,  the> 
ruado  the  whole  Ins  lory  a  mere  appendix,  alth<»o  li  Iw 
Hoems  to  have  fallen  into  thii*  fault  m  tho  \xi,  b 
Luhr, /i*>^.  i?om.  iii.,  note  84b) ;  but  on  the  other  i 
thought  it  the  duty  of  an  historian  never  to  omit  a  soiiabio 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  nieritcd  praise  or  bl:imc,  {Bthf. 
///*/.,  hb.  xi.)  Of  the  forty  book^ofUiodorii^  ' 
posjiCis  only  fifteen,  namely  books  i, — v.  and  i 
13 ut  we  have  many  fragments  of  tho  twenty  the  uiher^,  lit 
which  important  addition*  have  recently  been  made  from 
BISS.  in  the  Vaiican  library. 

With  regard  t^*  the  historical  value  of  the  BibHnth^ca 
and  the  merits  of  the  author,  the  most  discrepant  opinions 
have  been  entertained  by  modem  writers.  Tlie  Sparu»li 
>*cholar,  Vives,  culled  him  a  mere  tritler,  and  Sct^n  Bodin 
accu.sed  him,  in  no  sparini^  tenii%  of  ignorance  and  cardeis- 
ncis,  while,  on  the  other  liaiul,  he  has  been  defended  and 
extolled  bv  many  eminent  critics  as  an  accurate  and  able 
writer.  T*lie  priucipal  fault  of  Diodorus  seems  to  have  heon 
the  too  great  extent  of  his  work.  It  was  not  possible  for 
any  man,  livtn*5  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  write  an  unex- 
ceptionable universal  histor)^ :  indeed  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anyone  writer  could,  even  at  the  present  day,  sue- 
cei- fully  accomplish  feo  difllcuU  a  task,  and  Sir  Walter  Ru- 
lei^li's  •  History  of  the  World'  is  a  proof  that  men  of  tho 
greatest  ability  are  liable  to  failure  in  such  an  attempt.  It 
is  not,  llien,  aioatterofsurpriMi  that  Diodoru.'i^  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  should  hnto 
fallen  into  a  number  of  particular  errors,  and  should  have 
placed  too  much  reliance  on  authorities  j^ometimes  ftir  fh>m 
trustworthy.  Wherever  he  speaks  from  his  own  observations 
be  may,  perhaps,  generally  be  relied  on,  but  when  he  is  com- 
piling from  the  writings  of  others  he  has  shown  little  judg- 
mont  in  his  selection,  and  has  in  many  cases  proved  himself 
incapable  of  discriminating  between  the  fabulous  and  tbo 
true.  In  some  instances,  as  in  his  account  of  Eppt  (sc«  De- 
scription of  the  Tomb  of  Osymandyas),  it  is  nnpossible  to 
say  whether  ho  is  speaking  as  an  eye-witnesi  or  upon  the 
report  of  others.  We  must  not  biame  hira  for  Reiving  a 
Greek  colouring  to  the  manners  of  other  nations  which  bo 
dei^ribes,  for  it  was  the  common  practice  of  Greek  writem 
to  do  so,  and  he  has  not  erred  so  much  in  this  respect  &s 
Dionyaius  of  Halicamas&us.  Although  he  professes  to  have 
paid  ffreat  attention  to  chronology,  hi*  dates  arc  frequently 
and  obviously  incorrect.  (See  Dodwell*s  AnnaL  Thttqfdid, 
and  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  ii-t  p.  259  and  elsewhere  ; 
Niebuhr,  Hi4tL  Rome,  it,  and  note  1281.)  However,  we  arc 
indebted  to  him  for  many  particulars  which  but  for  him  we 
should  never  have  known,  and  we  must  regret  that  wc have 
lost  the  last  and  probably  most  valuable  portion  of  his  works, 
ai  even  by  tlie  fragments  of  ihem  which  remain  wc  are  en* 
ablcd  in  many  places  to  correct  the  errors  of  Livy,  The  style 
of  Diodorus,  though  not  very  pure  or  elegants  ia  sntfioiently 
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perspicuous,  and  presents  few  diflicukics,  except  where  tlie 
MSS.  are  defective,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  (Niehuhr, 
Uisi.  Borne,  vol.  iii.  note  297  and  elsewhere.) 

The  hest  editions  of  Diodorus  are  Wesseling's,  Amstcl., 
1745.  two  vols.fol. ;  that  printed  at  Deux-Ponts,  1793—1801, 
and  Dindorfs,  Lips.,  1829 — 33,  five  vols.  8vo.,  which  con- 
tains the  Vatican  Excerpta.  There  is  also  a  smaller  edition 
by  Dindorf  in  four  vols.  12nio.,  Lips.,  1826.  Diodorus  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Terrasson,  and  two  or  three 
years  ago  a  new  translation  by  Miot  appeared  at  Paris.  A 
Gorman  translation  of  Diodorus  was  begun  by  F.  And. 
Stroth  (1782-1785),  and  finished  by  T.  F.  Sal.  Kaltwasser 
(1786-1787).  Amyot  translated  into  French  books  xi.  toxvii. 
of  Diodorus's  History. 

DI(£CI  A,  the  twenty-second  class  in  the  artificial  method 
used  by  Linnseus  in  arranging  plants.  It  comprehends 
such  genera  as  have  male  or  stamen-bearing  flowers  on 
one  plant,  and  female  or  pistil-bearing  tlowers  on  another, 
as  willows.  Hence  all  plants  having  the  sexes  thus  distin- 
guished are  called  dicBcious. 

DIO'GENES,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  was  the  son  of 
Hicesius,  a  money-changer  of  Sinope.  His  father  and 
himself  were  expelled  from  their  native  plaoe  on  a  charge 
of  adulterating  the  coinage,  or,  aocordins  to  another  account, 
Hicesius  was  thrown  into  prison  and  died  there,  while 
Diogenes  escaped  to  Athens.  On  his  arrival  at  that  city, 
he  betook  himself  to  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic  who  repulsed 
him  rudely  according  to  his  custom,  and  even  on  one  oc- 
casion threatened  to  strike  him.  'Strike  me,*  said  the 
Sinopian,  '  for  you  will  never  get  so  hard  a  stick  as  to  keep 
ne  from  you  while  you  speak  what  I  think  worth  hearing.' 
The  philosopher  was  so  pleased  with  this  reply  that  he  at 
once  admitted  him  among  his  scholars.  Diogenes  was  soon 
distinguished  for  his  extraordinary  neglect  of  personal  con- 
veniences, and  by  a  sarcastic  and  sneering  petulance  in  all 
that  he  said.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  double  robe, 
which  served  him  as  a  cloak  by  day  and  a  coverlet  by  night, 
and  carried  a  wallet  to  receive  alms  of  food.  His  abode 
was  a  cask  in  the  temple  of  (Dybele.  In  the  summer  he 
rolled  himself  in  the  burning  sand,  and  in  the  winter  clung 
to  the  images  in  the  street  covered  with  snow,  in  order  that 
he  might  accustom  himself  to  endure  all  varieties  of  weather. 
A  great  number  of  his  witty  and  biting  apophthegms  are 
detailed  by  his  namesake  and  biographer  (Diog.  Lacrt.,  vi., 
c.  2).  Ho  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
vrho  bade  him  ask  for  whatever  he  wanted.  *  Do  not  throw 
your  shadow  upon  me,'  was  the  Cynic's  only  request.  It  is 
reported  that  Alexander  was  so  struck  with  his  originality 
that  he  exclaimed,  *  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to 
be  Diogenes.'  Bein^  taken  by  a  piratical  captain  named 
Scirpalus,  while  sailing  from  Athens  to  iEgina,  he  was 
carried  to  Crete,  and  there  sold  to  Xeniade8,of  (IJorinth,  who 
took  him  home  to  educate  his  children.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  situation  so  faithfully  and  so  successfully,  that 
Xeniades  went  about  saying  that  a  good  genius  had  come 
into  his  house ;  and  he  was  so  well  treated  by  his  master 
that  he  refused  an  offer  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  ransom 
him  from  slavery*  He  spent  his  time  principally  in  the 
Cranium,  a  gymnasium  near  Corinth,  where  he  died  in 
the  same  year,  and,  according  to  one  account,  on  the  same 
day  with  Alexander  the  Great  (323  b.c.),  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90  years.  A  number  of  works  attributed  to  him  are 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  none  of  them  are 
extant.  For  the  general  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which 
Diogenes  belonged,  the  reader  may  consult  the  article 
Cynics.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  particular  opinions 
ascribed  to  him  by  his  biograplier.  He  thought  exercise 
id<rKrimc)  was  indispensable,  and  able  to  effect  anything; 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  exercise,  one  of  the  mind  and 
tbe  «lhor  of  the  body,  and  that  one  of  these  was  of  no 
vaslne  without  the  other.  By  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
he  <did  not  mean  the  prosecution  of  any  science  or  the  ac- 
^rement  of  any  mental  accomplishment ;  all  such  things 
aie  -oensidered  as  useless ;  but  he  intended  such  a  culti- 
vaia^m  of  the  mindias  might  serve  to  bring  it  into  a  healthy 
«»d  vnteous  state,  «iid  proditoe  upon  it  «n  effect  analogous 
to  tbatw^oii  exercise  :prodnoes  u))on  the  body.  He  adopted 
Plato's  doctrine,  that  there  should  be  aoomomnityof  wives 
««d  thiMren,  and  held  with  the  Dorian  lawgivers,  that 
♦rder  (Kotrfutc)  was  the  basis  of  civil  government. 

WO'GENES  of  ApoUonia,  so  called  from  his  birth- 
fkiaoe,  a  town  in  Crete,  was  a,  pupil  of  Anaximenes 
Mid  a  cioMtemporaxy  of  ADaxa^oras.    The  years  in  which 


he  was  bom  and  died  are  not  known,  as  is  the  esse  also 
with  his  master  Anaximenes.  But  the  birth-year  of  his 
contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  Anaxagoras  is  kno^n  to  be 
500  B.  c. ;  and  Diogenes  would  most  probably  be  about  the 
same  age,  or  perhaps  rather  younger.  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris  (xv.  91)  speaks  of  Diogenes  as  younger  than  Anax- 
agoras,  —  ^junior  collega  Anaxagor€P,*  Schleiermacher, 
who  is  followed  by  Schaubach,  the  editor  of  the  firagments 
of  Anaxagoras,  affirms  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
fragments  of  the  two  philosophers,  that  Diogenes  preceded 
Anaxagoras.  But  Diogenes  might  have  written  before 
Anaxagors^  and  yet  have  been  his  junior,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Empedoclcs.  (Aristotle  Met.  i.  iii.,  p.  843  B.) 

Diogenes  followed  Anaximenes  in  making  air  the  primal 
element  of  all  things,  that  out  of  which  the  whole  material 
universe  was  formed;  but  he  invested  this  air  with  the 
property  of  intelligence,  or  with  what  is  called  by  St.  Au- 
gustin  a  divine  %nrtue,  thus  approximating  but  not  attain- 
ing to  the  system  of  Anaxagoras.  It  was  reserved  for  this 
last  philosopher  to  separate  mind  from  matter.  '  As  the 
contemplation  of  animal  life,'  bays  Mr.  Thirlwall,  '  had  led 
Anaximenes  to  adopt  air  as  the  basis  of  his  system,  a  later 
philosopher,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  carried  this  analog 
farther,  and  regarded  the  universe  as  issuing  from  an  intel- 
ligent principle,  by  which  it  was  at  onoe  vfvified  and  {Mrdercd 
— a  rational  as  well  as  sensitive  soul — still  without  recog- 
nizing any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.'  iHisL  u} 
Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  134.)  Cicero  (cfe  Nat,  Deor^  i.  12)  repre- 
sents Diogenes  as  making  air  his  deity. 

He  wrote  several  books  on  O)smology  iinpl  ^wn*^) ;  and 
the  first  sentence  of  his  work  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertiiu 
in  two  places  (vi.  81  ;  ix.  57).  The  fragments  which  remain 
have  been  recently  collected  and  edited  by  Panzerbeiter. 

There  is  an  essay  on  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes,  by 
Sclileiermacher,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1815 ;  and  a  contribution  to  the  chronology  of  ins  life  in 
an  article  on  the  early  Ionic  philosophers^  by  Mr.  ClinKo, 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  92.  For  genenl 
information  concerning  him  the  reader  is  referred  to  I>k>- 
genes  Laertius,  ix.  9 ;  Bayle*s  Dicticmary  ;  and  Fabhcii 
Bibliotheca  Greeca,  edl  Harles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  656. 

DIO'GENES,  sumamed  Laertius,  because  he  was  bom 
at  Laertes,  in  C!ilicia,  is  well  known  as  the  biographer 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  But  though  he  has  described 
the  lives  of  others,  he  has  given  us  no  account  of  himself, 
and  we  know  nothing  about  him.  It  is  supposed  that  be 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  that  he  was 
an  Epicureaa  The  work  by  which  Diogenes  is  known  is 
a  crude  contribution  towards  the  history  of  philosopby. 
It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  lives,  doctrines,  and 
sayings  of  most  persons  who  had  been  called  philusopbcrs; 
and  though  the  author  is  evidently  a  most  luifit  penon  ibr 
the  task  which  he  imposed  upon  bimself^  and  has  sboim 
very  little  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  execution, 
the  book  is  useful  as  a  collection  of  facts  which  wt  eoaid 
not  otherwise  liave  learned,  and  entertaining  as  a  sort  of 
omniana  on  the  subject.  The  article  on  £picuras  is  \z- 
luable  as  containing  some  original  letters  mi  that  phik>- 
soplier,  which  oomprise  a  pretty  satis&otory  epitome  of  tbe 
Epicurean  doctrines,  and  are  very  useful  to  the  readen  of 
Lucretius.  The  most  convenient  edition  of  Diogenes  is 
that  by  H.  G.  Hiibner,  lips.,  1828-31,  in  jtwe  volumes 
oetavo. 

DIOIS,  the  territoiy  in  France  of  which  Die  was  the 
capital.    [Dauphiktb;  DRdmc] 

DIOME'DEA.    [AlbatrossJ 

DION,  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Inpparimis,  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  that  city,  lived  under  the  reigns  of  both  the  Di6n\^. 
He  was  originally  introduced  to  Dionysius  tbe  «lder,  by  bis 
sister  Aiistomache,  one  of  the  kind's  wives^  but  his  own 
merit  appears  afterwards  to  have  gained  him  so  much  fa- 
vour at  court,  that  he  could  speak  to  Dionj^us  with  the 
freedom  of  an  equal.  He  had  early  become  the  disciple  of 
Plato  whom  Dionysius  had  invited  to  Syracuse,  and  l^o 
is  said  to  liave  considered  him  the  most  ardent  of  his  pupils. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  the  younger  Dionysius  began  to 
show  the  effects  of  an  imperfect  and  vicious  education, 
while  ia  private  he  abandoned  himself  to«ll  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses. Ihe  prospects  of  his  country  roused  Dion,  and  be 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  errors  and  to  suppl)  thn 
deficienciis  of  the  tyrant  by  prudent  counsels  and  exliaris- 
tions.  An  ong  other  things  he  advised  him  to  invite  Plak/ 
to  revLit  the  Bsmeusan  ooiirt»  setting  fotth  the  advantages 
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Which  ho  would  dmivi*  tVom  hi«  eonTersntion  find  know- 
lodge-  IMonysiijs  ^vTote  q  letter  of  inviuition,  but  the  plii- 
lo*i4ip!ier  liad  tiol  fori^oitcn  the  treatment  whirh  he  hnd 
rceei\(Mi  tVntti  the  lyranffi  f;a]n;r»  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most diliit'ulty  that  bo  vvan  previiiled  on  to  go.  The  pre- 
sijuee  of  l*la(o  was  dreaded  W  tlio  diiisolute  courtiers  who 
•urrtiundL'd  Dionysius,  and  to  counterart  any  inftuenee  he 
might  have,  they  obtained  the  reeull  of  Philij>tiiii,  wljose 
Icileuts  and  tymnnical  tendeneies  they  thought  were  likely 
to  he  a  tnnlch  for  the  philosopher.  The  enemies  of  Dion 
avnilLMl  themselves  of  the  same  opportunity  to  iiminuate 
^n'^pinioiiM  of  Dion's  hiyally,  and  i*urreeded  in  proeuring 
his  buni-bment.  He  went  first  to  Italy  and  then  to  Greece, 
where  he  roceivefl  the  highest  honours.  Dionysius  how- 
ever endeavoureil  to  embitter  his  exile*  and  5oon  eonfis- 
ealed  his  landi  and  eifects  and  foreed  his  wife  io  marry 
antdher  person.  Dion  no  soonor  heard  of  this  outrage,  than 
ho  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  expel  tlie  tyrant. 
Though  dHsiiadcd  by  Plato,  he  he^in  to  raiae  troopg  pri- 
vately, and  at  liis»t  aii.**emblcd  bis  forces  to  tho  number  of 
about  eit;ht  hundred  in  the  tsilaiid  of  Zacynthu^  whence  ho 
sailed  to  Sieily.  On  landing,  he  found  that  Dionysius  was 
ah^ni  in  Italy,  and  he  wai*  aceordini^ly  received  by  the 
l>e«jplo  with  sre^t  joy.  Dionysius  on  his  return  to  Sicily, 
Tnoda  some  fruitless  attempts  to  regain  his  inrtuenre,  hut 
itfler  several  defeats  was  forced  to  ofut  the  island  fur  Italy. 
Dion»  however,  did  not  loni^  enjoy  tlic  favour  of  his  country- 
men, and  by  the  intiuence  of  Heraclides,  who  estranged 
the  minds  (d'  the  people  fi-om  him.  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Siedv :  he  was  afterwards  recalled,  but  was  treacherously 
mnrfh»retK  n.c.  35*1,  at  tibout  fifty- five  years  of  age.  liy  his 
Bupposvd  friend  Calippus^  an  Athenian.  His  death  was 
geiitTiilly  regretted,  and  in  honour  of  his  high  courage  and 
pall ii)t ism  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  at  the  public 
e\penso.  (Diodorus  Sieulus  xvi,  6 — 20;  Plutarch,  L\fe  qf 
Dtnn  :  Ncpofi,  IJff*  of  Dion,} 

PION  CA'SSrUS  COCCEIA'NUS,  or  Coeceius,  was 
Ihe  Mtn  of  Cai^sius  Apronianu-H,  a  Roman  Senator,  and  born 
at  ^ieroa  in  Bithynia  about  a.  d.  155.  On  his  mother'* 
side  he  was  descendctl  from  Dion  Chryaost*>m,  and  it  was 
ffrim  this  branch  of  his  family  that  he  took  tiio  name  of 
Dion.  Thus^  though  he  was  on  his  mother's  side  of  Greek 
de^crnf,  and  though  in  his  writings  he  adopted  the  then 
prevadriig  language  of  his  native  province,  he  must  be  con- 
fitderedtts  a  Roman.  Under  Com  mod  us  he  lived  in  Rome, 
where  he  tMi joyed  the  rank  of  Senator.  After  the  death  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  under  whom  ho  held  no 
public  otilcc*  ho  wad  marie  governor  of  Smyrna  and  Perga- 
mus  by  Macrinus.  He  was  afterwards  consul  and  procon- 
sul in  ilie  province*  of  Aft-ica  and  Pannonia,  probably  under 
Alexander  Scvcrus  (Suidas  Amv\  who  esteemed  him  so 
highly  as  to  make  him  consul  for  the  second  time  with  him- 
self. In  his  T>ld  age  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  his  native 
cmmtry.     (Photius,  Dhn  CasinuJt.} 

Dion  wrote  ailistory  of  Rome  in  Greek,  from  the  arrival 
of  .KneaH  in  Italy  and  the  foundation  of  Alba  and  Rotne  to 
AH*  22^.  To  the  time  of  Julius  Cnpsar  his  history  was 
only  a  rapid  sketch,  but  frt>m  that  date  and  more  particu- 
larly from  the  lime  of  CV»njmoduR,  when  he  h  a  contempo* 

rarv  untir  Iji,  niinaliv*-  is  ri>ry  complete.  Of  the  first 
Bii  '  lis  extant:   but  there  is  a 

«»n  ii  book  on  the  war  of  Lu* 

cnllud  agnmiit  Mithridates,  aud  of  the  36 1 h,  on  the  war 
with  the  Pimtes  and  thf  expc?dition  of  Ponipcy  ngtitnst 
Milhridntes.  The  fulbiwing  books  to  the  54lh  inclusive 
nra  nearly  all  entire:  ihev  cnmprphend  n  p^Hwl  from  w,  r. 
l>5  to  »c.  M),  or  fronnhefen-  "   T 

the  death  of  Mtthnibifes  tu 

book  htui  a  roniidcml'l  m     iiw    u  nt  lo  me  nnus, 

iMth  included,  which  <-  >d  the  period  from  aj>.  ^  to 

AJ>.  54,  fire  complete.  aiM.  ,..ii.^'"  •'•'—*"  ^-  •>  ^^-^  '»^- 
feat  of  Varus  in  Germany  to  the  i: 

folhiuincT  'iii,n,vU<  w*c  have  only  i.  _.....    , ... . 
ah  fihilintis.     The  8Ulh  or  lai.t  be 

he  I  _  irom  A.D.  222  to  a.d.  22^.  in   ti 

Alexander  8evcrus.  The  abridgment  of  Xi^bdinas,  as 
now  extant,  commences  with  the  35th,  and  contmucs  to  the 
end  of  the  801  h  booki  it  is  a  very  indifferent  performance. 
The  fragments  of  the  first  36  books  as  now  Cfjllected, 
arc  1,  those  called  Valesiana,  which  were  collected  by 
Henri  of  Valois  from  various  Scholiasts,  Lexicographers  and 
graininarians.  2.  Tlie  Fragment  a  Peiresciana,  taken  from 
the  gteat  work  or  compilation  of  Constantinus  Porph\Tt»gcn- 


neltiR.  [BYZA?mtntf,  p.  81.]  S,  Fragment  a  ITrsiniann,  alao 

taken  from  the  same  compilation  of  Guistantinua  Porphy- 
rogennetus,  4,  Exccrptn  Vnticana  by  Mai,  which  contain 
fragments  of  boolis  I — .^5  atid  t\[ — 81),  have  been  publishea 
in  thu  second  volume  uf  the  Scriptorum  Veterura  Nova  Col- 
lectio,  pp.  135 — 233.  To  these  are  added  the  fragments 
of  an  unknown  continuaior  of  Dion  (pp.  234  —  246)» 
which  go  down  to  the  timo  of  Constantino-  Other  frag- 
ments from  Dion,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  first  35  booker, 
also  mihlislied  in  the  same  collecii'on  (pp.  527 — 567),  woro 
fjjunu  by  Mai  in  two  Vatican  MSS.,  which  contaiti  asyl- 
loge  or  collection  made  by  Miiximus  Planudes. 

The  annals  of  Zonaras  contain  numerous  extracts  from 
Dion. 

Dion  as  an  historian  is  not  characterised  by  any  great 
critical  pow*er  or  judgment:  indeed  his  own  remarks  uro 
sometimes  trifling.  Ilisstv!    '  nllyelear,  though  there 

are  occaisionally  obscure  pi  re  there  appears  to  be 

no  corruption  in  the  text.     i.,..  ....^t  nee  is  unquestionable, 

and  from  his  opptirt unities  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  empire  during  the  period  for  which  ho  is 
a  contemporary  authority,  and  indeed  we  may  assign  a  high 
value  to  his  history  of  the  whole  period  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  age.  Nor  is  his  history  without  valuo 
for  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  histor}',  in  which  though 
he  has  fallen  into  errors,  like  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  who  have  handled  the  same  obscure  subject  [Dic- 
TATOii],  he  still  enables  us  to  correct  some  etroneous  state- 
ments of  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

Other  writings  are  attributed  to  Dion;  among  them  a 
life  of  Arrian  by  Suidas  ( AiW). 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Dion  was  by  R. 
Stephona.  Paris  1548,  fol  from  one  M.S..  and  that  ?ery  in- 
correct and  defective.  BetiAeen  this  edition  and  thut  of 
Roiniar  tliere  were  sevenil  editions.  J,  Alb.  Fabricius  un- 
dertook a  new  edition  of  Dion,  but  dying  Ivefofe  ho  had 
completed  his  labour,  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  H, 
S.  Reimar,  his  son  in  law,  who  published  the  new  edition 
at  Hamburg  1751 — 1752,  2  vols.  fol.  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. The  cflition  of  Reimar  is  valuable,  as  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  labours  of  all  his  predecessors,  arranged  tllo 
fragments  in  orrter,  and  improved  the  text  and  translation* 
to  which  he  added  notes.  Some  fragments  were  afterwards 
discoverefl  in  a  MS,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  by  Mortdli, 
and  published  by  him  at  Bassano  in  1798,  8vo.  They  wcr« 
reprintetl  at  Paris  in  lyoo,  fob,  in  a  form  to  accompany  the 
edition  of  Reimar. 

The  small  Tauch nil!  print  of  Dion  Caifsius.  4  vols.  IfJmo., 
eontnius  the  fragments.  The  most  recent  and  perhaps  most 
useful  edition  is  by  F.  W.  Sturr,  Leipzig.  1824,  1825,  8  vols* 
8vo.  There  are  several  German  tninalations  of  Dion  Cas- 
sias: the  most  recent  is  by  F.  Lorenti,  Jena,  1820,  4  vols, 
8vo.  There  is  an  old  French  traUBlation  from  the  Latin, 
by  DAroziers,  1542,  fol. 

DION,  sumamed  ChrjAstomns,  or  the  Golden-mouthed, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his  style,  the  son  of  Pufiv- 
crates,  a  man  of  consideration  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  w*a< 
a  sophint  atid  stoic.  Ho  was  in  Egjpt  when  Vespasian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  cmtwror  by  his  own  array,  camo 
there,  and  w*as  consulted  by  thai  prince  on  tin- TirnTi*.r  mnrso 
to  be  adopted  under  the  circ  urns  tan  ct?s.     1  n- 

dour,  or.  OS  some  may  think,  the  want  of  ju.,  ;^ 

him  to  restore  the  republic.  Afterwards  he  resided  for 
some  years  at  Rome,  till  one  of  his  friends,  having  engngeil 
in  ft  conspiracy  against  Domitian,  was  condemned  to  deaths 
and  Dion,  fearing  for  himself,  tied  to  the  mudem  MtddaviB» 
he  remained  till  the  tyrant's  death,  labouring  for  his 
nee  with  his  own  hands,  and  possessintr  no  bo<ikj«  but 
II  '         '  !*'       und  Demo "'  "  "    fc- 

|i  assassinui  <ii 

tlu:  .>.*,..-.■.  'UttorevoU,  .^»--  •^—m  ^-..  ...,..,1,  au 

Eiltar  and   li  them   io  effectually  thut  they  >iub- 

isiiJhMl   to  II  (if  I  hi'  m*nate«      Dion   -.^,-1^   In   hi'li  fa» 

1  when  ihr  d 

iior  hiii  in  1 1  ;ir 

m   the  n.      Ho   nHiirncd  to  Biiliynoi,  vkhem  he 

^pentti  ider  of  hi:*  lifcv     Accusalinns  of  pcr-ulfttioa 

and  treason  were  brm  unt  hiui,  l»  lasfrl* 

volous.  Diondjpdat  '  !  aec,  InU  i  »wn  in 

what  year.  V   '  u  which 

are  ver>'  pr-  value- 

The  best  edition  js,  nuu  u  lin'^Ki',  ..  \<n-'.  rv\o.,  i^ip?*.,  1784* 
Tho  name  Cooceianus,  which  Pliny  (Kpist.  x.  83,  mi  gi>"ci 
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to  Dion,  probably  refers  to  liis  connection  lyitli  the  Emperor 
Cocceius  Nerva. 

DlONi^A,  a  most  singular  herbaceous  plant,  remarkable 
for  the  irritability  of  its  leaves,  which,  when  brushed  against 
by  an  insect,  will  suddenly  close  upon  it  and  hold  it  fast, 
whence  it  is  often  called  Venus's  Fly-trap  and  the  Carolina 
Catchfly  plant  It  is  botanically  related  to  the  Drosera,  or 
sundew,  which  has  also  the  property  of  seizing  insects  by 
its  viscid  hairs,  but  differs  so  much  as  to  have  led  some  bota- 
nists to  doubt  whether  it  really  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
order.  Its  ttower-branches,  for  example,  are  not  rolled  up 
before  they  unfold,  but  have  a  straight  ©stivation ;  the  pla- 
centa of  the  fruit  are  stationed  at  the  base  of  the  one-celled 
capsule ;  the  stigma  is  a  lacerated  fringed  brush,  and  there 
are  other  differences ;  but  upon  the  whole,  it  is  probably  a 
genuine  portion  of  the  droseraceous  order. 

Diomea  has  broad  stalked  leaves,  spreading  in  a  circle 
round  the  bottom  of  the  flower  stem.    Its  flower  stem  rises 
straight  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  cyme  of  small  greenish-white  flowers,  each  of 
which  has  a  calyx  of  five  sepals,  five  wedge-shaped  notched 
petals,  ten  hypogynous  stamens,  and  an  ovary  shaped  like 
some  of  the  old  German  wine-bottles,  round  at  the  bottom, 
and  tapering  suddenly  into  a  short  neck  or  style.    The  best 
modern  account  of  its  habits  has  been  given  by  Mr.  M.  A, 
Curtis,  who  thus  speaks  of  it  from  his  observations  upon 
the  plant  in  its  native  bogs.    *  The  Dioncea  muscipula  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Newbern,  N.  Carolina,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River  to  Fayetteville.    It  is  stated 
moreover  to  grow  along  the  lower  branches  of  the  Santee, 
in  S.  Carolina ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  inhabits 
the  savannahs,  more  or  less  abundantly,  firom  the  latter 
place  to  Newbern.    It  is  found  in  great  plenty  ft)r  many 
miles  around  Wilmington  in  every  direction.    The  leaf, 
which  is  the  only  remarkable  part,  springs  from  the  root, 
spreading  upon  the  ground  at  a  little  elevation  above  it.    It 
is  composed  of  a  broad  sUlk,  like  the  leaf  of  an  orange-tree, 
winged,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  which  at  the  end 
suddenly  expands  into  a  thick  and  somewhat  rigid  blade,  the 
two  sides  of  which  are  semicircular,  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  across,  and  fringed  round  their  edges  with  somewhat 
rigid  cili»,  or  long  hairs,  like  eye-lashes.    The  leaf,  indeed, 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  two  upper  eyelids,  joined  at 
their  bases.     Each  portion  of  the  leaf  is  a  little  concave  on 
the  inner  side,  where  are  placed  three  delicate,  hair-like 
organs,  in  such  an  order  that  an  insect  can  hardly  traverse 
it  without  interfering  with  one  of  them,  when  the  two  sides 
suddenly  collapse  and  enclose  tlieir  prey,  with  a  force  sur- 
passing an  insect's  attempts  to  escape.    The  fringe  or  hairs 
of  the  opposite  sides  interlace,  like  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  clasped  together.    The  sensitiveness  resides  only  in 
these  hair-like  processes  on  the  inside,  as  the  leaf  may  be 
touched  or  pressed  in  any  other  part  without  sensible  effects. 
The  little  prisoner  is  not  crushed  and  suddenly  destroyed, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed ;  for  I  have  often  liberated  cap- 
tive flies  and  spiders,  which  sped  away  as  fast  as  fear  or  joy 
could  hasten  tnem.    At  other  times,  I  have  found  them 
enveloped  in  a  fluid  of  mucilaginous  consistence,  which 
seems  to  act  as  a  solvent,  the  insects  being  more  or  less 
consumed  by  it.    This  circumstance  has  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  insects  being  made  subservient  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant,  througn  an  apparatus  of  absorbent  ves- 
sels in  the  leaves.    But  as  I  have  not  examined  sufficiently 
to  pronounce  on  the  universality  of  this  result,  it  will  re- 
quire further  observation  and  experiment  on  the  spot  to 
ascertain  its  nature  and  importance. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  food  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  though,  like  com- 
post, it  may  increase  its  growth  and  vigour.  But  however 
obscure  and  uncertain  may  be  the  final  purpose  of  such  a 
singular  organization,  if  it  were  a  problem  to  construct  a 
plant  with  reference  to  entrapping  insects,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  form  and  organization  better  adapted  to  secure 
that  end,  than  are  found  in  the  Dionsea  muscipula.  I 
therefore  deem  it  no  credulous  inference  that  its  leaves  are 
constructed  for  that  specific  object,  whether  insects  sub- 
serve the  purpose  of  nourishment  to  the  plant  or  not.  It 
is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  they  are  subject  to  blind 
accident,  and  sometimes  close  upon  straws,  as  well  as  in- 
sects. It  would  be  a  curious  vegetable,  indeed,  that  had  a 
faculty  of  distinguishing  bodies,  and  recoiled  at  the  touch 
of  one,  while  it  quietly  submitted  to  violence  from  another. 
Such  capricious  sensitiveness  is  not  a  property  of  the  vege- 


table kingdom.  The  spider's  net  is  spread  to  ensnare  flics, 
yet  it  catches  whatever  falls  ujwn  it ;  and  the  ant-lion  is 
roused  from  his  hiding-place  by  the  fall  of  a  pebble ;  so 
much  are  insects,  also,  subject  to  the  blindness  of  accident.* 
We  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  American  author^s  con 
jecture  that  the  trapped  insects  may  contribute  to  the  nou- 
rishment >of  the  leaf  of  Dionica,  that  leaves  have  actually 
been  fed  with  chopped  meat,  and  have  been  found  to  be- 
come more  healthy  and  vigorous  in  consequence  of  this 
artificial  stimulus. 

DION  Y'SI  A(  Atovvtfia),  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  god 
Dionysus,  or  Bacchus.  The  most  important  of  such  festivals, 
and  those  which  alone  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned, 
were  held  at  Athens  and  in  Attica ;  and  these  are  important 
by  reason  of  their  being  the  occasions  on  which  all  the  dra- 
matic exhibitions  of  the  Athenians  took  place.  Both  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  Athenians  arose  ultimately  from 
parts  of  ceremonies,  which  prevailed  in  very  early  times 
among  the  Greeks,  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  (Aristou 
Poet,  4.  14);  and  it  is  alike  a  conse<}uence  and  a  proof  of 
this  origin,  that  the  dramatic  exhibitions  and  contests 
among  the  Athenians,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times 
at  which  we  can  trace  them,  always  took  place  at  some  one 
of  the  Attic  Dionysia, 

These  Attic  Dionysia  were  four  in  number.  Enumerated 
in  the  order  of  time,  according  to  the  Attic  year,  Uiey  were 
1,  The  Lesser  or  Rural  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Posei- 
deon ;  2,  The  Lensa,  held  in  the  month  Gamelion ;  3,  The 
Anthesteria,  held  in  the  month  Anthesterion ;  and  4,  The 
Great  or  City  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Elaphebclion. 
They  were  held  in  four  consecutive  mouths,  the  first  of 
which,  Poseideon,  coincides  with  part  of  December  and 
part  of  January,  and  the  last,  Elaphebolion,  with  part  of 
March  and  part  of  April. 

Until  recently,  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia  as 
always  supposed  to  be  three ;  the  fourth  being  made  to-  iii- 
appear  by  identifying  the  Lensea,  the  second  which  we  LtTe 
named,  either  with  tne  Anthesteria  or  with  the  Rural  Dio- 
nysia. But  the  incorrectness  of  both  these  opinions,  and 
the  separate  existence  of  the  Lensea,  have  been  established 
unanswerably  by  Boeckh,  the  author  of  the  Pubhc  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  in  an  essay  published  in  1819  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Berhn  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  argument  contained 
in  this  essay ;  but  the  reader  may  see  an  abstract  of  the 
essay  in  an  article  on  the  Attic  Dionysia  by  Mr.  Thirlwall.  in 
the  Philological  Museum  (vol.  ii.  p.  273),  and  a  very  brief 
notice  in  Buttman's  second  Excursus,  in  his  edition  of  De- 
mosthencs's  oration  against  Midias.  Viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  Attic  Drama,  the  question  which  is  handled  in 
Boeckh's  essav,  is  not  unimportant. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  these  festivals  separately,  and  iu 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  Attic  year. 

1.  The  Rural  or  Lesser  Dionysia,  was  a  festival  cele- 
brated all  over  Attica,  the  other  three  being  confined  to 
Athens.  It  was  a  festival  of  the  vintage,  and  though  it 
may  appear  to  have  been  held  somewhat  late  in  the  year  (in 
the  latter  part  of  DecemberX  was  not  held  later  than  iJie 
vintage  now  takes  place,  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  in  some 
of  the  vineyards  producing  the  Tokay  wine.  iPkiL  Mut^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  296.)  The  Rural  Dionysia  were  celebrated  by 
means  oi  separate  festivals  in  all  tiie  demes  of  Attica;  the 
expenses  of  these  separate  festivals  fell  on  the  several 
demes ;  and  the  performances,  processions,  and  banquets, 
of  which  the  festivals  consisted,  were  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  several  demarehs.  It  is  inferred  from  the 
law  of  Evagoras,  cited  by  Demosthenes  (Mid.  p.  617),  and 
an  inscription  contained  in  Boeckh's  Pubhc  Economy  of 
Athens  (App.  viii.),  that  Athens  joined,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Rural  Dionysia,  in  the  festival  celebrated  at  Piraeus.  At 
the  dramatic  performances  of  these  rural  festivals,  plays 
that  had  before  been  represented  either  at  the  Lensa  or 
the  Great  Dionysia,  used  to  be  repeated.  Of  the  procession, 
in  which  was  carried  the  phallus,  and  in  which  was  sung 
the  phallic  hynm,  there  is  a  sketch  in  miniature  in  the 
Achamians  of  Aristophanes  (v.  230,  foL). 

2.  The  Letuea,  so  called  ftrom  a  wine-press  (X^voc),  whoM 
erection,  in  an  inclosure  called  for  the  same  reason  LefKtum, 
lying  ori^nally  a  little  out  of  the  city  and  near  a  marsh 
(Ai/ivat),  it  was  supposed  to  commemorate,  may,  like  the 
Rural  Dionysia,  be  considered  a  vintage-festival.  Boeckh 
thinks  that  a  festival  which  went  by  the  name  of  Ambrosia 
was  the  same  with  the  Lensda ;  and  he  supposes,  in  order 
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to  explain  the  relation  of  Ihis  festival  to  the  Rural  Dloiiysia, 
that,  after  the  general  vintage  had  ended,  the  fruit  of  some 
Tine*  was  si  ill  reserved  to  a  later  season,  and  that  from  this 
fruit  wai5  exirarled  a  neclar,  which  hcing  umid  on  the  oc- 
casion of,  and  serving  to  distingrubh,  this -festival,  might 
have  givun  rise  to  the  name  Ambro^a.  (See  PhiL  Mus,, 
vol  ii.,  p.  297.)  The  Lena^a  were  celebnited  also  among 
the  Ionian  states  in  Asia  Minor,  they  having  ciuri^d  over 
-with  ihein  at  their  migration  the  custom  oif  the  mother- 
country ;  and  the  Attic  month  Gamelion,  in  which  the 
Lena>a  were  held,  received  in  tlie  Ionian  calendar,  the 
name  Lcnixjon,  In  Athens  the  Lcnsa  were  under  the 
siipcriniendence  of  the  king-archon,  and  were  celebrated 
with  u  public  hanquet  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and 
witTi  dmmatic  exhibitions.  As  regards  these  last,  we 
find  that  they  consisted  chictly  of  new  comedies.  There 
are.  huwover,  instances*  of  tragedies  rcpresonlod  at  the 
Lonxa,  as  also  of  comedies  at  Ihe  Great  Dionysia^  in  tho 
performances  at  which  feitival  traced ieji  g really  predomi- 
iiuted  It  will  help  to  show  the  relation  between  the  Lentca 
and  Uio  Great  Dionygia  that  at  the  former  foreigners  were 
not,  05  at  the  lailcr,  excluded  from  choruses,  and  aUo  that 
the  resirlcnl  aliens  (fiirotKoi)  might  at  the  lA^ncea  senc  as 
rhoru^',  which  again  ^^-as  not  i>ermilled  at  the  Great 
Dionysia. 

3,  'TV*^*  Anth^steria,  deriving  its  name  from  the  lime  of 
year  at  which  it  was  held,  the  month  of  liowera,  is  a  festival 
iiffering  mat^irially  from  the  other  three,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  have  compiehended  no  public  dramatic  perform- 
ances. It  is  inferred  however  by  Hermann,  from  a  law 
mentioned  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Omtors  (Pseud.  Plut. 
ri.  p,  2531,  and  from  other  stray  alUisions  to  contests  taking 
place  at  lliis  festival,  that  plays  were  now  rehearted  before 
small  audiences,  which  were  to  be  performed  at  the  Great 
Dionysia  iti  the  succeeding  rauiith.  Neither  w;is  there  at 
th^  Anthc^teria,  as  at  the  Lcna?u  and  Great  Dionviiia,  a 
jiuMl»c  banquet  provided  hy  the  state ;  but  a  certain  sum. 
It  is  supposed,  wa^  pven  to  each  citizen,  with  which  he  was 
to  provide  bis  own  repast,  (Plot.  Rexp.  Ger.  Br.  c.  25.) 
Tlie  festtviil  lasted  durini^  three  days,  which  respectively 
bore  the  names  Pithot^^a^  Choe$,  nni  Chytri.  On  the  first 
day,  as  is  to  bo  inferred  from  the  name,  the  wine  of  the 
preceding  vintage  was  broached  and  taiited,  and  on  tho 
iei*ond,  wo  muy  suppose,  the  new  wine  was  drunk.  This 
wa§  accounted  a  ft«*tivul  of  jrreat  sanctity,  and  included 
many  mysterious  ceremonies  for  which  none  but  the  wife 
of  the  king -arc  ho  n  and  a  small  number  of  pne«tcss«» 
(ylpaipm)  were  t(iialifie(L  One  ceremony  was  a  mock 
marriage  between  the  king-arehon's  wife  and  Dionysus. 
CDetnostb.  N^rrr,  p.  1309.)  Tlie  Anthcsteria  were,  like  the 
Lcnsea,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  king-archon.  As 
during  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the  slaves  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary freedom  during  this  festival ;  it  was  a  custom  also 
to  tend  jiresentfl,  anrl,  as  at  tho  Roman  Quinquatria,  to 
pny  one*s  instructors  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anthesteria. 
(Alhen.  x.  437.) 

4.  Thf*  Cittf  or  Great  Dhn^sia,  or  Dionytia  without  any 
epUhet,  the  most  ftplendid  of  the  four  festivals,  wore  under 
the  supcrinteudenco  of  the  cluef  archon  f rtpx«^v  Lwu/vvao^}. 
This  festival  was  held  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  filled 
with  foreigners,  those  bringing  the  tribute  iVom  her  de- 
pendent »Lati^,  and  others.  (Aristoph.  Acfi,  474,  &c.)  It 
yt»^  celebrated  with  a  public  h0nquet  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  with  dramatic  performances,  which  consisted 
chiefly,  OS  has  been  said  in  describing  the  Lenspa,  of  tra- 
gedies. Plays  which  had  once  won  a  priie  were  not  allowe<l 
to  be  repeated,  thuugh  a  special  exemption  from  this  rule 
"was  granted  to  tin?  plays  of  ^Uschylus  upon  his  death,  and 
subseouently  to  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  And 
indeea,  so  far  as  we  may  conclude  from  instances,  in  the 
iibs4.*nce  of  any  express  mention  of  the  regulation  in  the 
case  of  the  Lensea,  we  may  say  that  it  obtained  at  this  fes- 
tival also. 

The  limes  and  occasioni  of  the  institution  of  these  several 
festivals  are  wrapped  up  in  obscurity.  The  Rural  Dionysia, 
Lcmsea,  and  Anthesteria,  were  connected  with  a  rural  wor- 
ship of  Diotiysus  or  Bacchus,  and  were,  it  may  bcf  safely 
said,  antecedent  to  the  Great  or  City  Dionysia;  and  it  is,  in 
comparison  with  thiii  fes^tival  that  Thucydidos  (ii.  15)  culls 
the  Anthesteria,  more  anticnt.  The  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria 
were  festivals  held  in  the  deroe  Lcnaeus  before  it  was  in- 
elosed  within  the  city.  Tho  instaution  of  the  Great  Dionygia 
Mems  to  bo  referred  to  in  a  legend^  which  rubles  that 


Pegnsns  brought  an  image  of  Dionysus  Elontherens  fK>m 
EleuihersD  to  Athens.  Boeckh  connects  this  with  an  his- 
torical tradition  of  the  raigrnlion  of  the  Eleutherians  from 
their  town  to  Athens,  and  conjectures  that  the  migration* 
and,  as  he  supposes,  con.sequent  institution  of  the  Great 
Dionysia,  preceded  by  a  little  the  relurn  of  the  Hcnirhdes 
(1124  B.C J.  Welcker,  who  assigns  to  the  epithet  Elcu- 
thereus  and  other  epithets  of  Dionysus  a  politiral  meaning, 
connects  with  the  progress  of  his  riles  in  the  Athenian 
state  the  progress  of  political  liberty.  A  short  sketch  of 
Welcker's  views,  which  were  propounded  by  him  in  his 
N^achtrctg  (Suj^iienient  to  the  Treatisr  an  the  Mschjlean 
Trilo^tt)^  is  given  m  the  article  in  the  PhUological  Museum 
which  Kias  l>c«n  alrcndv  rcfi!vred  to. 

DIOI^YSIUS  THE  ELDER  was  born  at  Syracuse  about 
430  n.c.  In  the  civil  troubles  of  Syracuse,  between  tho 
party  of  Dio<  les  and  that  of  Hermocratcs,  who  was  accused 
ofaspiring  to  the  supreme  power.  Dionysius  took  part  wiih  the 
latter  and  was  wounded  in  an  attempt  M^hich  Hermocratcs 
made  to  take  possossion  of  Syracuse.  Ho  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Hermocratcs.  Meantime  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  effected  their  second  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  liat 
taken  Sehnus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  (Xcnophon,  //i»» 
t^jiikitt  ii.  2.)  All  Sicily  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  tht 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  assembly  of  llie  people  of 
Syracuse,  convoked  after  the  fall  of  Agrigentura,  Dionysius 
accused  the  commanders  and  tho  rasgislrates  of  neglect  and 
treachery.  In  consequence  of  this  charge  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  heavy  line,  which  Philii^tuii,  the  historian, 
paid  for  him,  and  he  then  repeated  his  diarges  against  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  until  he  per- 
suaded the  people  to  change  the  raditary  commanders,  and 
appoint  new  ones,  among  whom  himielf  was  one.  His  next 
measure  was  to  obtain  the  recall  of  the  oxdes,  to  whjm  ho 
gave  anus*  Being  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gcia,  tbcti  b«  *tt*|[;ed 
by  the  C\i  rt  ha  gin  ians,  he  ctred  eil  nothing  againsM  lie  tot  my, 
preteudmg  that  he  was  not  seconded  by  the  other  cotn- 
mandcrs,  and  his  friends  suggested  that  in  oider  to  save  tho 
stale  the  supreme  power  ought  to  be  eonfidod  to  ane  man, 
reminding  the  people  of  the  times  uf  Gelon,  who  had  de- 
feated the  Garth ajyinian  host  and  i:^iven  peace  to  Sicily. 
The  general  assembly  proelaimerl  Dionysios  supremo  chief 
of  the  republic  about  405  a. c.  when  Dionysius  wa»/JA  yearn 
of  age.  He  increased  tho  pay  of  the  soldjers,  coliftled  new 
ones,  and  under  pretenc-c  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person^ 
formed  a  gufird  of  mercenaries.  He  then  proceeded  1o  thi* 
relief  of  Gehi,  but  failed  in  his  attack  on  the  Ciirfha^inian 
camp ;  he  however  pcnctratcil  into  the  tow  n,  the  inhnbit- 
anta  of  which  he  advised  to  leave  it  quietly  ia  the  ni^ht 
under  the  escort  of  his  troops.  On  his  jretreai  he  pcraujidcd 
those  of  Camarina  to  do  the  same.  Thoi  rni>od  siiKpieions 
among  his  troops,  and  a  party  of  horsemen,  riding  on  before 
the  rest,  on  their  arrival  at  Syracui^e  raised  an  insurrection 
against  Dionysius,  plundered  his  houss.  and  treat c<l  hi^uifi^ 
io  cruelly  that  she  died  in  consequcnre.  Dionysius,  with  a 
chosen  body,  followed  close  after,  set  iirelo'ihc  gate  of 
Acradina,  forced  his  way  into  the  city,  pot  to  deuUi  I  ho 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  remained  umlispute*!  pQs«:e«vor  of 
the  supremo  power.  The  CaUhagimsns.  being  atUicted  liv 
a  pestilence,  made  proposals  of  peace,  v hirh  m ero  accepted 
by  Dionysius,  on  condition  tluit  they  »hoidd  retain,  bc&idcs 
their  old  colonies,  the  territuric^  of  Aj^rigcnium,  Sclinus, 
and  Himera ;  that  Gela  and  Camarina  should  be  restored  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Cnrtba 
ginians,  and  thatMessana,  Syracuse,  Lcontini,  and  the  whole 
eastern  division  of  the  island  as  well  as  the  tuwnn  of  the 
Siculi,  in  the  interior,  should  remain  independent.  Himileo 
with  the  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  Afru^,  uad  Diouy 
siUH  applicfl  himself  to  fortifv  Svracuse,  and  cspceislly  thx* 
island  Ortvgia,  which  he  made  his  strong  hold,  and  which 
he  jicoplefl  entirely  with  his  trusty  partisans  and  mercena- 
ries, by  the  aid  of  whom  be  put  down  several  revolts  which 
broke  out  against  him.  He  took,  partly  by  stratagem  and 
partly  by  force,  the  towns  of  Leontmi,  Catana,  and  Naxus, 
and  subjected  Ihem  to  S)Tacu^e.  He  next  prepared 
for  a  new  war  against  (Zlarthage  by  collecting  men  from 
every  quarter,  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  anus,  and 
itneiUing  itcw  cngine>  for  besieging  towns.  The  tcrmma' 
tionof  the  Pelo|Jonncsian  war  (H,c,4U4)liad  filled  the  Greek 
towns  of  Sicily  with  cmigr%inl*  and  dt<nhanded  utercenunes, 
many  of  whom  Dionysius  cnli>»ted  in  his  servici?.  In  the 
year  .197  b.c  he  convoked  a  genera)  assembly  of  the  fwople 
and  proposed  the  war,  which  was  unanimously  votetl,  and 
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icbich  waft  begun  by  the  people  plundering  the  houses  and 
vessels  ox*  the  Carthaginian  traders.  Dionysius  sent  a  herald 
to  Garths^,  which  was  then  afflicted  by  the  plague,  to  de- 
clare war»  unless  all  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  were  evacu- 
ated. He  next  lai«l  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  principal 
Carthaginian  colonies  iii  Sicily,  which  his  brother  Leptines 
attacked  by  sea.  In  this  siesre  he  tried  his  new  engines, 
which  battered  do>vn  the  walls,  and  the  town  being  taken, 
the  inhabitants  were  either  killed  or  sold,  and  an  immense 
booty  was  made  by  the  Syracusana.  Dionysius  reduced  also 
the  other  towns  belonging  to  the  Carl  haginians,  except  Panor- 
mos,  Soloeis,  and  Ei^este,  Meantime  the  Carthaginians  col- 
lected a  large  force  under  Himilco.  who  landed  at  Panormos, 
while  his  fleet  took  the  inland  of  Lipara;  he  then  marched 
asainst  Messana,  which  he  took  and  destroyed ;  and  thence 
advanced  towards  Syracuse.  Most  of  the  towns  inhabited  by 
the  Siculi  joined  the  Carthaginians.  On  arriving  at  Taurome- 
nium  Himilco  found  his  way  along  the  sea-coast,  but  was 
stopped  by  a  great  eruption  of  lava  from  Mtntx,  and  was 
obliged  to  march  round  by  the  western  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Meantime  Mago  with  the  Cartliaginian  fleet  attacked 
tlie  Syracusan  fleet  off  Catana,  and  completely  defeated  it. 
Himilco  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  while 
his  victorious  fleet  entered  the  great  harbour.  Dionysius, 
on  his  side,  received  ships  and  men  from  Sparta.  A 
dreadful  pestilence  breaking  out  in  Himilco's  camp,  Dio- 
nysius availed  himself  of  it  to  attack  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  thetn,  and  burnt  most  of  their  ships.  Himilco 
with  the  remainder  escaped  to  Carthage,  having  paid 
secretly  a  large  sum  to  Dionysius  for  his  fbrbearance. 

Dionysius  settled  the  disbanded  mercenaries  as  colo- 
nists at  Leontini  and  Messana,  which  latter  city  he  caused 
to  be  rebuilt.  Mago,  with  a  new  Carthaginian  army,  having 
landed  in  Sicily.  392  h.c,  was  compelled  toreimbarkon  con- 
dition of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Dionysius  now 
proceeded  against  Rhegium,  with  whicli  the  other  towns  of 
Magna  Graxia  had  formed  an  alliance,  while  he  gai  'led  over  to 
his  side  the  Lucanians,  and  both  together  defeated  the  allies, 
devastated  tlie  territories  of  Thurii,  Croton,  Caulon,  Hi])po- 
nium,  and  Locri,  and  obliged  the  Greeks  to  sue  for  peace. 
About  this  time  he  is  said  by  Justinus,  xx.  5,  to  have  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  Gauls,  whohad  just  burnt  Rome, 
offering  him  their  alliance.  In  387  B.C.  he  again  attacked 
Rhegium,  and  took  it  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  He 
sold  the  surviving  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  put  their  com- 
mander to  a  cruel  death. 

Dionysius  was  now  feared  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
he  seems  to  have  aspired  at  one  time  to  the  dominion  of 
both  countries.  In  order  to  raise  money,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Illyrians,  and  proposed  to  them  the  joint  plunder 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi :  the  enterprise  however  flailed.  He 
then  plundered  several  temples,  such  as  that  of  Proserpina, 
at  Locri,  and  as  he  sailed  ba(^k  witli  the  plunder  with  a  fair 
wind,  he,  who  was  a  humorist  in  his  way,  observed  to  his 
friends,  *  You  see  how  the  immortal  Gods'  favour  sacrilege.* 
Having  carried  off  a  golden  mantle  fVom  a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
con.sccrated  byGelon  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians, 
he  replaced  jt  by  a  woollen  garment,  saying  that  it  was  moro 
suited  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons :  he  also  took  away 
a  golden  beard  from  ^sculapius,  observing  it  was  not  be- 
coniiug  for  the  son  of  a  beardless  father  (Apollo)lo  make  a 
display  of  his  beard.  He  likewise  appropriated  to  himself 
the  silver  tables  and  golden  vases  and  crowns  in  the 
temples,  saying  he  would  make  use  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Gods.  (CiQero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  iii.  34 ;  iElianus,  Histor., 
i.  20.)  He  also  made  an  invasion  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Etruria,  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Casre,  or  Agylla, 
of  1000  talents.  With  these  resources  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  a  new  expedition  to  Italy,  when  a  fresn  Cartha- 
ginian armament  landed  in  Sicily,  383  B.C.,  and  defeated 


Dionysius,  whose  brother,  Leptines,  &ll  in  the  battle.  A 
peace  ft>llowed,  of  which  Carthage  dictated  the  conditions. 
The  boundary  of  the  two  states  was  fixed  al  the  river  Halycus, 
and  Dionysius  had  to  pay  lOUO  talents  for  the  e\j;eijsc"»  «.f 
tKe  war.  This  peace  lasted  fourteen  years  durinj:  which 
Dionysius  remained  the  undisturbed  ruler  of  Syracuse  and 
one-half  of  Sicily,  with  part  of  Southern  Italy.  He  sent 
colonics  to  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  his  fleets  navigated 
both  seas.  Twice  he  sent  assistance  to  his  old  ally,  Sparta, 
once  against  the  Athenians,  .374  «.  c,  and  agaili  in  3«5:», 
after  thd  battle  of  J-.euctra,  when  the  Spartans  were  liunl 
pressea  by  Epaminondas.  Meantime  the  court  of  Diony- 
sius was  frequented  by  many  distin^i>rhed  men,  philoMi- 
phers  and  poets.  Plato  is  said  to  liave  been  among  the 
former,  being  invited  by  Dion,  the  brother-in-law  uf 
Dionysius;  but  the  philosopher's  declamations  against 
tyranny  led  to  his  being  sent  away  from  Syracuse.  Tlie 
poets  fared  little  better,  as  Dionysius  himself  aspired  to 
poetical  glory,  for  which  however  he  was  not  so  well 
qualified  as  for  political  success.  Those  who  did  not  praise 
his  verses  were  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison.  Diony- 
sius twice  sent  some  of  his  poems  to  be  recited  at  the 
Olympic  games,  but  they  were  hissed  by  the  assembly.  He 
was  more  successf\il  at  Athens.  A  tragedy  of  his  obtained 
the  prize,  and  the  news  of  his  success  almost  turned  his  brain. 
He  had  just  concluded  a  fresh  truce  with  the  Carthaginians, 
after  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Lil\bo?um 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  vears'  peace ;  and  he  nciw 
gave  himself  up  to  rejoicings  and  feastmg  for  his  poeiicjl 
triumph.  In  a  debauch  with  his  friends,  he  ate  and  drank 
so  intemperately  that  he  fell  senseless,  and  soon  after  ditnl; 
some  say  he  was  poisoned,  367  b.  c,  in  the  sixty-third  )cir 
of  his  age.  haA-ing  been  tyrant  of  Syracuse  thirty-Jight 
years.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  mo 
wives  at  once,  namely,  Doris  of  Locri,  and  Arista^ncia,  daugh- 
ter of  Hippariniis,  of  Syracuse :  by  these  women  he  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  Dionysius,  his  elder  sou  b\  Don>, 
succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty. 

Dionysius  was  a  clever  statesman,  and  gcnciully  sucre.v'i.il 
in  his  undertakings ;  he  did  much  to  strengthen  and  e\w\v.\ 
the  power  of  Syracuse,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  hira 
that  all  Sicily  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartlia- 
ginians  after  the  taking  of  A^igentum.  He  was  un.>erupi;- 
lous,  rapacious,  and  vindictive,  but  several  of  thestojus 
stated  01  his  cruelty  and  suspicious  temper  appear  iniprv- 
bable,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  The  works  of  Philistii>,  who 
had  written  his  life,  and  who  is  praised  by  Cicero,  are  lo>t. 
Diodorus,  who  is  our  principal  remaining  authority  con- 
cerning Dionysius,  lived  nearly  three  centuries  after,  and 
was  not  a  critical  writer.  The  government  of  Diony-ius, 
like  that  of  many  others  who  are  styled  tyrants  in  aniient 
history,  was  not  a  despotism ;  it  resembled  rather  that  of 
the  first  Medici  and  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  republics  :n 
the'  middle  ages,  or  that  ot^,the  Stadtholders  in  HoIUmuI. 
The  popular  forms  still  remained,  and  we  find  Dion}sius 
repeatedly  convoking  the  assembly  of  the   people  on  ini- 

{)ortant  occasions,  when  fUll  freedom  of  speech  seems  to 
lave  been  allowed. 


Coin  of  Dionyriui. 
British  MuMQiii*   AotiMl  silt.  ^SOver.    W«igbt,  968  gimmi. 
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